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PREFACE 


This  encyclopedia  presents  in  a  condensed  and  modified  fonn  that  great  body  of  Prot- 
estant learning  called  the  Realencyklopddie  fur  protestaiUischeTh^logieundKirchef  edited  by 
Professor  AlbCTt  Hauck,  Ph.D.,  D.Th.,  D.  Jur.,  the  famous  church  historian  of  Germany.  The 
German  work  is  the  third  edition  of  that  religioxis  encyclopedia  which  was  originally  edited 
by  the  late  Professor  Johann  Jakob  Herzog  and  bore  his  name  popularly  as  a  convenient 
short  title.    The  late  Professor  Philip  Schafif  was  requested  by  his  intimate  friend  Dr.  Her- 
zog to  adapt  the  encyclopedia  to  the  American  f>ublic  and  this  he  did.    To  this  combination 
of  German  and  American  scholarship  the  publishers  gave  the  happy  title  of  The  Schaff- 
Herzog  Encydopoedia  of  Religious  Knowledge.    This  name  has  been  familiar  to  thousands  of 
the  religious  public  on  both  sides  of  the  sea  for  the  past  twenty-five  years  and  so  has  been 
preserved  as  the  title  of  this  publication,  with  the  prefix  "  New." 

The  history  of  this  encyclopedia  up  to  the  present  is  this:  In  December,  1853,  there  appeared  at  Gotha 
^  first  part  of  the  Realenq^kUypQdie  fUr  proUstanHsche  Theologie  und  Kirche,  which  was  the  Protestant 
Rfdy  to  the  challenge  of  the  Roman  CathoUo  scholars  engaged  upon  the  KirchenlexHcon  oder  Encyklopddie 
do'  kathoHschen  Theologie  und  ihrer  Hulfsunssenschaftertf  which  had  been  appearing  at  Freibivg  im  Breisgau 
flinoe  1846.  The  credit  for  suggesting  the  latter  work  must  be  given  to  Benjamin  Herder  (1818--88),  one 
of  the  leading  publishers  of  Germany.  Its  editors  were  Heinrich  Joseph  Wetzer  (1801-53),  professor 
of  Oriental  philology  in  the  University  of  Freiburg  Im  Breisgau,  a  layman,  and  Benedict  Welte  (1805-85), 
a  piieet  and  professor  of  theology  in  the  University  of  Ttkbingen .  The  proposition  to  do  as  much  for  Prot- 
estant theology  and  research  was  mooted  by  a  company  of  Protestant  theologians,  and  Matthias  Schnecken- 
burger  (1804-48),  professor  of  theology  in  Bern,  had  been  chosen  editor  of  the  projected  work.  But 
the  political  troubles  of  1848  prevented  the  carrying  out  of  the  scheme  and  the  death  of  Schneckenbm'ger 
that  year  made  it  necessary  to  find  another  leader.  At  this  juncture  Friedrich  August  Tholuck  (1799- 
1877),  professor  of  theology  in  Halle,  where  Johann  Jakob  Herzog  was  professor  from  1847  to  1854,  was 
consulted  and  he  named  his  colleague.  It  was  an  ideal  choice,  as  Professor  Herzog  was  a  competent 
scholar,  a  friend  of  progress  in  theology,  moderate  in  his  views,  and  a  persona  grata  to  all  parties  among 
the  Protestants.  The  publisher  of  the  Protestant  encyclopedia  was  Christian  Friedrich  Adolf  Rost  (1790- 
1856),  who  was  carrying  on  the  business  of  Johann  Cionrad  Hinrichs,  and  under  that  name. 

Both  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  religious  encyclopedias  were  conspicuous  successes  and  came 
to  be  called  popularly,  by  the  names  of  their  editors,  "  Wetzer  imd  Welte  "  und  "  Herzog  "  respectively. 
The  former  was  finished  in  1856  in  twelve  volumes,  followed  by  an  index  volvime  in  1860;  the  latter  in 
1868  in  twenty-two  volumes  including  the  index.  In  December,  1877,  the  Herders  entrusted  a  new  edition 
of  "Wetzer  und  Welte"  to  Joseph  HergenrOther  (1824-80),  at  that  time  a  professor  of  theology  in  Munich. 
On  his  elevation  to  the  cbrdinalate  in  1879  he  transferred  his  editorial  duties  to  Franz  Philipp  Kaulen 
(1827-1907),  Roman  Catholic  professor  of  theology  in  Bonn,  and  imder  him  the  new  edition  was  finished 
in  1901  in  twelve  volumes,  each  one  much  larger  than  those  of  the  first  edition.  In  September,  1903,  the 
index  volume  appeared.  In  1877  the  first  volume  of  the  second  edition  of  ''  Herzog"  appeared,  edited  by 
IVofeasor  Herzog  with  the  assistance  of  his  colleague  in  the  theological  faculty  in  Erlangen,  Gustav  Leopold 
Flitt  (1836-80).  On  Plitt's  death  Herzog  called  in  another  colleague,  Albert  Hauck  (1845-),  the  professor 
of  church  histoiy,  who  survived  him  and  brought  the  work  to  its  tnumphuit  dose  in  1888  in  eighteen 
vdumes.  indudingthe  index.  In  the  spring  of  1896  appeared  the  first  part  of  the  third  edition  of  "  Herzog  " 
vitk  Hauck,  who  meanwhile  had  gone  to  Leipsic  as  professor  of  church  histoiy,  as  sole  editor.  It  is  upon 
this  third  edition  that  the  present  work  is  based. 

The  idea  of  translating  "  Herzog  "  in  a  slightly  condensed  form  occurred  to  John  Henry  Augustus 
Bomberger  (1817-90),  a  minister  of  the  Glerman  Reformed  Church,  and  then  president  of  Ursinus  Col- 
lege, CoUegeville,  Pa.,  and  in  1856  he  brought  out  in  Philadelphia  the  first  volume,  whose  title-page 
reads  thus:  The  Protestant  Theological  and  EcdeaiasHcal  Encyclopedia:  Being  a  Condensed  TranskUion 
of  Herzog' s  Real  Encyclopedia,  With  Additions  from  Other  Sources,  By  Rev.  J.H.A,  Bomberger,  DJ),,  As- 
tiited  by  Distinguished  Theologians  of  Various  Denominations,    Vol,  I.    Philadelphia :  Lindsay  &  BlakisUm, 
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1866,  In  this  work  he  associated  with  himself  twelve  persons,  all  but  one  ministers.  In  1860  he  issued  the 
second  volume.  But  the  Civil  War  breaking  out  the  next  year  put  a  stop  to  so  costly  an  enterprise  and  it 
was  never  resumed.  The  first  volume  included  the  article  "Concubinage/'  the  second  "Josiah."  It 
had  been  issued  in  numbers,  of  which  the  last  was  the  twelfth. 

In  1877  Professor  Philip  Schaff  (1819-93)  was  asked  by  Dr.  Herzog  himself  to  undertake  an  En^h 
reproduction  of  the  second  ^tion  of  his  encyclopedia,  and  this  work  was  fairly  begun  when,  in  the  autumn 
of  1880,  Clemens  Petersen  and  Samuel  Macauley  Jackson  were  engaged  to  work  daily  on  it  in  Dr.  Schaff's 
study  in  the  Bible  House,  New  York  City.  The  next  year  Dr.  Schaff's  son,  the  Rev.  David  Schley  Schaff, 
now  professor  of  church  history  in  the  Western  Theological  Seminary,  Allegheny,  Pa.,  joined  the  staff. 
The  original  publishers  were  S.  S.  Scranton  &  Company,  Hartford,  Conn.,  but  a  change  was  made  before 
the  issue  of  the  first  volvime  and  the  encyclopedia  was  issued  by  Funk  &  Wagnalls.  The  title-page  read  thus : 
A  Religious  EncydoptBdia :  or  Dictionary  of  Biblical,  Historical^  Doctrinal,  and  Practical  Theology,  Based  on  the 
Real^EncyklopOdieofHeriog,  PliU,  and  Hauck,  Edited  by  Philip  Schaff,  DJ>.,LLJ>,,  Prof essar  in  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  Associate  editors :  Rev,  Samuel  M,  Jackson,  M.A.,  and  Rev,  D.  S,  Schaff, 
Volume  I.  New  York :  Funk  <k  Wagnalls,  Publishers,  10  and  12  Dey  Street,  The  first  volume  was  issued 
Wednesday,  November  1,  1882,  the  second  Thursday,  March  1,  1883,  and  the  third  Tuesday,  March  4, 
1884.  Volume  I.  had  pp.  xix.  1-^7;  volume  II.  pp.  xvii.  848-1714;  and  volume  III.  pp.  xix. 
1715-2631.  In  November,  1886,  a  revised  edition  was  issued  and  at  the  same  time  the  Encyclopedia  of 
Living  Divines  and  Christian  Workers  of  AU  Denominations  in  Europe  and  America,  Being  a  Supplement  to 
Schaff'Herzog  Encyclopedia  of  Religious  Knowledge.  Edited  by  Rev,  Philip  Schaff,  D,D,,  LLJ>,,  and  Rev. 
Samuel  Macauley  Jackson,  M,  A,  New  York:  Funk  <St  Wagnalls,  Publishers,  18  and  20  Astor  Place,  1887, 
In  1891  the  third  edition  of  the  encyclopedia  was  issued  and  with  it  was  incorporated  the  Encyclopedia 
of  Living  Divines,  with  an  Appendix,  lai^ly  the  work  of  Rev.  George  William  Gilmore,  bringing  the  bio- 
graphical and  literary  notices  down  to  December,  1890.  The  entire  work  was  repaged  sufficiently  to 
make  it  one  of  four  volumes  of  about  equal  size,  and  it  is  this  four-volume  edition  which  is  known  to 
the  public  as  the  Schaff-Herzog  Encycyclopedia,  the  volumes  being  respectively  of  pp.  xlviii.  679  and  four 
pages  mmumbered;  680-1378;  1379-2086;  iv.  2087-2629,  viii.  296.  As  the  German  work  at  its  base  was 
overtaken  by  the  time  "S"  had  been  reached,  the  "  Schaff-Herzog''  from  that  letter  on  was  based  on  the 
first  edition  of  "  Herzog."  Therefore  much  of  its  matter  is  now  very  old.  Yet  it  has  been  a  useful  work, 
and  in  1903  its  publishers  determined  on  a  new  edition  based  on  the  third  edition  of  "  Herzog,"  which 
had  been  appearing  since  1896.  But  inasmuch  as  there  was  a  space  of  ten  years  between  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  two  works,  it  has  been  necessary  to  bring  the  matter  from  the  German  down  to  date. 
This  end  has  been  accomplished  by  two  courses:  first  by  securing  from  the  German  contributors  to  ''  Her- 
zog "  condensations  of  their  contributions,  in  which  way  matter  contributed  to  the  German  work  has  in 
many  instances  been  brought  down  to  date,  and  second  by  calling  on  department  editors  for  supplemen- 
tary matter. 

As  appears  from  what  has  been  said  above,  this  encyclopedia  is  not  entirely  a  new  work.  It 
isreallyanoldworkreconstructed.  Its  list  of  titles  is  largely  the  same  and  it  follows  the  same 
generd  plan  as  in  the  old  work.  The  pointsof  identity  are:  (1)  thatat  its  base  lies  theRealency- 
klopddie  fur  protestantiache  Theologie  und  Kirche,  once  associated  with  the  name  of  Herzog, 
now  with  the  name  of  Albert  Hauck,  professor  of  church  history  in  the  University  of  Leipsic, 
and  the  author  of  the  authoritative  history  of  the  Church  in  Germany;  (2)  that  it  gives  in 
condensed  form  the  information  in  that  work,  and  takes  such  matter  directly  from  the  Ger- 
man work  in  most  instances,  although  occasionally  while  the  topic  is  the  same  the  treatment 
is  independent  of  the  German  contributor's;  (3)  that  it  has  much  matter  contributed  by 
the  editorial  staff  and  specially  secured  contributors;  (4)  that  in  Biblical  matters  it 
limits  its  titles  to  those  of  the  German  base,  so  that  it  should  not  be  considered  as  a  Bible 
dictionary,  although  the  Biblical  department  comprehends  the  principal  articles  of  such  a 
dictionary.  The  pomts  of  dissimilarity  are  these:  (l)'It  contains  much  matter  furnished 
directly  by  those  contributors  to  the  German  work  who  have  kindly  consented  to  condense 
their  articles  and  bring  them  within  prescribed  limits.  These  limits  have  often  been  narrow, 
but  in  no  other  way  was  it  possible  to  utilize  the  German  matter.  (2)  It  con- 
tains hundreds  of  sketches  of  living  persons  derived  in  almost  every  instance  from  matter 
furnished  by  themselves.  In  writing  these  sketches  much  help  has  been  received,  principally 
in  the  suggestion  of  names,  from  the  English  and  American  Who's  Who  and  from  the  German 
Wer  iafa  (which  is  a  similar  work  for  Germany) ,  and  we  desire  to  acknowledge  our  indebtedness 
with  thanks.  But  comparison  between  the  sketches  in  this  book  and  those  given  of  the  same 
individual  in  the  books  referred  to  will  reveal  many  differences  and  be  so  many  proofs  of  the 
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extensive  correspondence  carried  on  to  secure  the  given  facts.  Every  person  sketched  herein, 
with  ahnost  no  exception,  has  been  sent  a  blank  for  biographical  data.  Some  thought  to 
save  themselves  the  trouble  of  filling  out  the  blank  by  referring  to  a  dictionary  of  living 
persons,  but  it  has  generally  turned  out  that  the  requirements  of  this  blank  were  not  met  by 
the  book  referred  to  and  it  has  been  necessary  to  write  to  the  subject,  and  frequently  more 
than  once,  before  the  desired  information  could  be  secured.  (3)  The  matter  in  proof  has  been 
sent  to  persons  specially  chosen  for  eminence  in  their  respective  departments.  These  depart- 
ments with  the  names  of  those  in  charge  of  them  are:  Systematic  Theology,  Rev.  Clarence 
Augustine  Beckwith,  D.D.,  professor  of  systematic  theology,  Chicago  Theological  Seminary; 
Minor  Denominations,  Rev.  Henry  King  Carroll,  LL.D.,  one  of  the  corresponding  sec- 
retaries of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  New  York  City; 
liturgies  and  Religious  Orders,  in  the  first  volume.  Rev.  John  Thomas  Creagh,  D.D., 
professor  of  canon  law.  Catholic  University  of  America,  Washington,  D.  C,  in  subsequent 
volumes.  Very  Rev.  James  Francis  Driscoll,  D.D.,  president  of  St.  Joseph's  Seminary, 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.;  the  Old  Testament,  Rev.  James  Frederick  McCurdy,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 
professor  of  Oriental  languages.  University  College,  Toronto;  the  New  Testament,  Rev. 
Henry  Sylvester  Nash,  D.D.,  professor  of  the  literature  and  interpretation  of  the  New 
Testament,  Episcopal  Theological  School,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Church  History,  Rev.  Albert 
Henry  Newman,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  professor  of  church  history,  Baylor  Theological  Seminary 
(Baylor  University),  Waco,  Texas.  Besides  reading  the  proofs  they  were  requested 
to  make  such  additions  as  would  not  only  bring  them  up  to  date  but  represent  the  dis- 
tinctive results  of  British  and  American  scholarship.  (4)  A  much  more  thorough  bib- 
liography is  furnished.  The  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  sources  so  that  students  may 
pursue  a  subject  to  its  roots;  second,  to  supply  the  best  literature  in  whatever  language  it 
occurs;  third,  to  supply  references  in  English  for  those  who  read  only  that  language.  (5)  All 
articles  based  on  German  originals  have  been  sent  in  proof  to  the  writers  of  the  original 
German  articles  when  these  writers  were  still  living.  Some  of  them  had  furnished  the  articles 
and  they  had  merely  been  translated,  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  German  authors 
had  not  ^ven  that  cooperation;  not  a  few,  however,  have  kindly  read  our  condensations 
and  made  corrections  and  additions.    For  this  cooperation  thanks  are  due. 

We  here  mention  with  gratitude  the  permission  given  by  the  publisher  of  the  Real^ 
encyklopddie  fur  protestantiadie  Theologie  und  Kirche,  Mr.  Heinrich  Rost,  the  head  of  the 
great  publishing  house  of  J.  C.  Hinrichs  of  Leipsic,  and  by  the  editor  of  its  third  edition. 
Professor  Albert  Hauck,  Ph.D.,  D.Tli.,  D.Jur.,  of  the  University  of  Leipsic,  to  use  its 
contents  in  our  discretion.  Dr.  Hauck  has  done  far  more  than  ^ve  permission.  He  has 
manifested  a  kindly  interest  in  our  work,  has  revised  the  condensations  of  his  articles,  and 
facilitated  our  efforts  to  secure  from  his  contributors  advance  articles.  This  helpfulness  is 
much  appreciated,  and  we  would  fain  ^ve  it  prominent  recognition. 

Rev.  David  Schley  Schafp,  D.D.,  who  holds  the  chair  of  church  history  in  the  Western 
Theological  Seminary,  Allegheny,  Pa.,  whose  father  was  the  founder  of  this  work  and 
who  was  nimself  one  of  its  original  associate  editors,  felt  unable  on  account  of  other  duties 
to  assume  any  editorial  responsibility  for  the  present  work,  as  he  had  been  asked  to  do  by 
the  publishers  when  the  new  edition  was  determined  on,  but  he  entered  heartily  into  the 
arrangement  whereby  the  sole  responsibility  of  general  editor  should  be  lodged  with  his 
former  associate  editor,  and  has  cooperated  by  bringing  down  to  date  almost  all  the  articles 
which  he  fmd  his  father  contributed  to  the  first  edition. 

The  labor  of  coordinating  the  material  sent  in  by  the  many  persons  who  have  coop- 
ei  ated  to  bring  out  this  work  has  fallen  upon  the  managing  editor,  Charles  Colebrook  Sher- 
MAN«  who  has  discharged  his  difficult  duties  with  conscientious  fidelity  and  marked  ability. 
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The  bibliography,  which  is  probably  the  greatest  novelty  of  this  encyclopedia  and  is  a  fea- 
twre  certain  to  be  greatly  appreciated,  has  been  prepared  by  Professor  George  William 
GiLMORE,  late  of  Bangor  Theological  Seminary,  and  the  author  of  Hurst's  Literature  of 
Theology.  The  work  of  condensing  and  translating  the  articles  from  the  contributors  to 
the  Realencyklopddie  fur  pr(4e8tanH8che  Theologie  und  Kirche  has  been  done  by  Bernhard 
Pick,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Lutheran  pastor,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  Alexis  Ib^n^  du  Pont  Coleman,  M.  A. 
of  Oxford  University,  instructor  in  English  in  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York;  Alfred 
Stoeckius,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Astor  Library;  William  Price;  and  Hubert  Evans,  Ph.D.  of 
Leipsic.  The  pronunciations  have  been  supplied  by  Frank  Horace  Vizbtelly,  F.S.A., 
managing  editor  of  the  Standard  Dictionary. 

When  the  contributors  to  the  Realertcyklopddie  have  chosen  not  to  condense  their  articles 
themselves,  but  have  preferred  that  this  work  should  be  done  by  t^^eeditors  of  the  New 
Schaff'Herzog,  the  fact  is  indicated  by  the  use  of  parentheses  enclosingtEe  sign&ture: — Edi- 
torial additions  or  changes  in  the  body  of  signed  articles  for  which  the  contributors  should 
not  be  held  responsible  are  indicated  by  brackets.  A  double  signature  indicates  that  an 
article  originally  prepared  by  the  contributor  whose  name  appears  first  (in  parentheses)  has 
been  revised  by  the  contributor  whose  name  follows.  The  cross  (f)  following  the  name 
of  a  contributor  indicates  that  he  is  dead. 

Septkmbbb  15, 1907.  THE  EDITOR. 

CONCERNING  BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

For  purposes  of  research  and  definite  information  the  student  is  constantly  under  the 
necessity  of  discovering  not  only  lists  of  works  on  a  given  subject,  but  also  initials  or  full 
names  of  authors  and  place  and  date  of  publication  and  often  the  exact  form  of  the  title 
of  a  book  inaccxirately  or  partially  known.  To  furnish  this  information  the  work  which 
will  prove  useful  beyond  all  others  is  the  British  Museum  Catalogue,  which  with  its 
Supplement  records  the  books  received  down  to  1900;  accessions  beyond  this  date 
are  also  recorded  in  supplementary  issues.  Especially  valuable  to  the  theological  stu- 
dent are  the  four  parts  devoted  to  the  Bibles  and  Bible-works  in  the  British  Museum, 
though  the  large  number  of  entries  makes  it  hard  to  consult  these  parts.  Some  help  is 
giyen  by  the  tables  of  arrangement.  A  Subject  Index  for  1881-1905,  ed.  G.  K.  Fortescue, 
4  vols.,  London,  1902-06,  makes  available  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  late  literature 
upon  all  subjects.  Next  to  this,  if  indeed  not  equally  valuable  so  far  as  it  is  finished,  is 
the  exhaustive  work  doing  for  the  French  National  Library  and  for  publications  in  French 
what  the  work  just  named  does  for  the  British.  This  is  the  Catalogue  giniral  .  .  .  de  la 
Bibliothbque  Nationale,  now  in  course  of  publication,  Paris,  1897  sqq.,  of  which  volume  xxiv., 
the  last  received,  carries  the  list  through  "Catzius."  The  value  of  these  two  publications 
will  be  more  accxirately  estimated  when  it  is  recalled  that  the  two  institutions  are  stated 
repositories  for  cop)Tighted  books  in  the  two  countries  respectively.  An  impor- 
tant feature  of  the  first  volmne  of  the  French  catalogue  is  a  helpful  account  of  pre- 
vious catalogues  of  the  French  National  Library.  The  English  work  is  in  folio, 
the  French  in  octavo.  Perhaps  the  next  best  general  work  is  that  of  J.  C. 
Brunet,  Manuel  du  lihraire,  3  vols.,  Paris,  1810,  superseded  by  the  5th  ed.,  6  vols., 
1860-65,  with  Supplement,  2  vols.,  1878-80.  After  these  two  works  come  in  point  of 
usefulness  what  may  be  called  the  national  catalogues,  recording  the  books  published  in 
Germany,  France,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  and  America.  For  Germany  the  work  was  begun 
in  the  AUgemeines  Burher-Lexicon,  by  W.  Heinsius,  reedited  and  enlarged  by  O.  A.  Schulz, 
then  by  F.  A.  Schiller,  covering  the  period  1700-1851  in  11  volumes,  Leipsic,  1812-54,  for 
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the  earlier  period  incomplete.  This  was  continued  by  Hinrichs*  Bucher-KcUalog,  cov- 
ering the  years  1851-65  in  one  volume  (1875),  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  by  the 
Funfjdhriger  BOcher-Katalog.  Half-yearly  volumes  are  published  which  are  superseded  in 
course  by  the  five-year  volumes.  These  were  accompanied  by  a  Repertorium  up  to  1885, 
which  arranged  the  entries  topically.  From  1883  on  the  Repertorium  was  superseded  by  a 
SMagwcrirKatalogj  by  Georg  and  L.  Ost,  Hanover,  1889-1904  (now  complete  down  to 
1902),  serving  as  an  index  to  the  Hinrichs,  and  arranging  the  catch- words  alphabetically. 

For  publications  in  French  there  is  the  Catalogiie  girUral  de  la  librairie  frangaise,  cover- 
ing the  period  1840-99,  15  vols.,  Paris,  1867-1904,  begun  by  0.  Lorenz  and  continued  by 
D.  Jordell,  with  a  Table  des  motives  or  index  published  at  irregular  intervals,  but  exceed- 
ingly full  and  Usable.  The  Table  systhnoMque  de  la  bibliographie  de  la  France  is  an  annual 
list  of  copyrighted  books  classified  according  to  subjects,  published  in  Paris. 

For  British  publications  the  London  Caialogv^,  London,  1846,  now  very  hard  to  obtain, 
carries  the  list  of  books  from  1800  to  1846  with  Index  to  the  same.  This  was  continued  by 
the  English  Catalogue,novr  complete  down  to  1905, 7  vols.,  London,  1864-1905.  The  three  vol- 
umes for  1890-1905  are  arranged  by  authors  and  subjects  in  one  alphabet.  For  the  period 
1837-89  there  is  an  Index  of  Subjects,  4  vols.,  London,  1858-93.  A  Yearly  CaUdogue  is  issued, 
which,  like  the  French  annuals  and  German  semiannuals,  is  superseded  by  the  volume  cov- 
ering a  series  of  years. 

For  modem  Italian  works  the  authoritative  source  is  the  Catalogo  generate  deUa  libreria 
Itaiiana,  1847-99,  compHato  dal  Prof.  Attilio  Pagliaini,  3  vols.,  Milan,  1901-05,  a  work 
singularly  complete  for  the  period  it  covers. 

For  American  publications  the  period  1820-71  is  inadequately  covered  by  the  Biblio- 
theca  Americana,  by  O.  A.  Roorbach  to  1861,  and  then  by  J.  Kelly,  a  set  of  books  rarely 
on  the  market.  The  American  Catalogue  continues  this  to  the  end  of  1905  in  6  vols, 
folio,  2  vols.  roy.  8vo,  New  York,  1880-1906.  This  was  begun  by  F.  Leypoldtand  is  con- 
tinued by  the  Publishers'  Weekly,  In  this  series  a  Yearly  Catalogue  is  issued,  superseded  like 
the  other  annuals  by  the  larger  volume.  The  whole  is  being  supplemented  by  Charles 
Evans  with  the  American  Bibliography,  a  Chronological  Dictionary  of  AU  .  ,  ,  Publications 
.  .  .  ,  1639-1820.  Of  this  magnificent  work,  vols,  i.-iv.  are  issued,  Chicago,  1903-07,  bring- 
ing the  titles  down  to  1773. 

For  earlier  books  a  valuable  set  of  volumes  is  L.  Hdn,  Repertorium  bibliographicum, 
2  vols,  in  4  parts  and  an  Index,  Stuttgart,  1826-91,  giving  a  list  of  books  printed  from 
the  invention  of  printing  to  1500.  To  this  W.  A.  Copinger  has  added  a  Supplement  in  2 
vols.,  3  parts,  London,  1895-1902,  and  Dietrich  Beichling,  Appendices,  in  course  of  prepa- 
ration and  publication,  contjdning  corrections  and  additions,  Munich,  1905  sqq. 

Valuable  as  selected  and  classified  lists  of  general  literature,  including  theology,  are 
Sonnenschein's  Best  Books  and  Reader's  Guide,  London,  1891-95.  The  foregoing  are  all 
in  the  field  of  general  literature  and  are  not  specifically  theological. 

Of  specifically  Theological  Bibliographies,  giving  lists  of  literature  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  science,  the  older  ones  have  principally  a  historic  value.  Some  of  the  best 
are:  J.  G.  Walch,  Bibliotheca  theohgica  sdecta,  4  vols.,  Jena,  1757-65,  arranged  topically 
with  an  index  of  authors;  G.  B.  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theologischen  Ldtteraiur,  3d  ed.,  3  vols., 
Leipsic,  1837-42  (gives  little  literature  in  English);  E.  A.  Zuchold,  Bibliotheca  theohgica, 
2  vols.,  (Jottingen,  1864  (an  alphabetical  arrangement  by  authors  of  books  in  German  issued 
1830-62) ;  W.  Orme,  Bibliotheca  theohgica,  London,  1824  (contains  critical  notes).  One  of  the 
older  books,  often  referred  to  for  its  lists  of  editions  of  Scripture,  is  J.  Le  Long,  BibliMeca  sacra, 
2  vols.,  Paris,  1709,  enlarged  by  A.  G.  Masch,  5  vols.,  Halle,  1778-90.  T.  H.  Home  added 
to  his  IrUroduction  a  rich  bibliography  of  the  works  issued  before  and  in  his  time  (also  printed 
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separately),  London,  1839,  which,  however,  is  not  found  in  editions  of  the  InbrodvxMon  later 
than  that  of  1846.  An  excellent  work  is  that  by  James  Darling,  Cyctopcedia  Bibliographica  ; 
a  Library  Marmal  of  Theological  and  General  LUerature,  London,  1854,  with  supplementary 
volume,  1869,  particularly  useful  as  giving  the  contents  of  series  and  even  of  volmnes.  A  modem 
production,  noting  only  works  in  English,  is  J.  F.  Hurst,  Literature  of  Theology,  New  York, 
1896,  fairly  complete  up  to  its  date,  arranged  according  to  the  divisions  in  Theology  and  in 
convenient  smaller  rubrics,  with  very  full  indexes.  Unfortunately,  it  needs  supplementing 
by  the  literature  subsequent  to  1895.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  publishers  will  see  their 
way  to  add  a  supplement,  containing  the  later  literature.  For  Roman  CathoUc  theology 
consult  D.  Gla,  Systemaiisch  geordnetes  Repertorium  der  kathoUach-theologischen  Litteraiur, 
Paderbom,  1894.  W.  T.  Lowndes,  Bibliograjjher'a  Manual,  4  vols.,  London,  1834,  new 
edition  by  Henry  G.  Bohn,  1857-64,  while  not  exclusively  theological,  deals  largely  with 
curious  theological  books  and  is  useful  for  the  annotations. 

Among  the  most  useful  guides  to  theological  literature  are  the  works  on  Litroduction 
to  Theology  or  on  Theological  Encyclopedia  and  Methodology,  most  of  which  give  classified 
lists  of  literature.  Schleiermacher's  Kurze  DarsteUung  des  theologiachen  Studiums,  Berlin, 
1811,  1830,  was  followed  by  K.  R.  Hagenbach,  Encyklopddie  und  Methodologie,  Leipsic,  1833, 
revised  by  M.  Reischle,  1889.  This  last,  though  not  in  its  latest  form,  was  practically  repro- 
duced by  G.  R.  CJrooks  and  J.  F.  Hurst,  New  York,  1884,  rev.  ed.,  1894,  with  copious  lists 
of  literature,  English  and  American,  added.  Better  even  than  this  is  A.  Cave,  Introduction 
to  Theology,  2d  ed.,  Edinbur^,  1896,  in  which  the  lists  of  literature  are  especially  valuable, 
though  the  lapse  of  a  decade  since  the  publication  makes  a  new  edition  desirable.  Of  very- 
high  value  for  its  citation  of  literature,  including  Continental,  English,  and  American,  is 
L.  Emery,  Introduction  4  Vitude  de  la  thiologie  protestante,  Paris,  1904. 

Li  the  way  of  Biblical  and  Theological  Dictionaries  and  Encyclopedias  the  past 
decade  has  witnessed  great  progress.  The  two  great  Bible  Dictionaries,  superseding 
for  English  readers  all  others,  are  A  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  by  J.  Hastings  and  J.  A. 
Selbie,  4  vols,  and  extra  volimie,  Edinbin-gh  and  New  York,  1898-1904  (comprehensive 
and  fully  up  to  date  in  the  Old  Testament  subjects,  but  conservative  and  often  timid 
in  dealing  with  the  New  Testament),  and  Encydopcedia  Biblica,  by  T.  K.  Cheyne  and 
J.  S.  Black,  4  vols.,  London  and  New  York,  1899-1903  (also  comprehensive,  much 
more  "advanced"  in  the  Old  Testament  and  admitting  representation  to  the  "Dutch 
School "  in  the  New  Testament  parts,  but  handicapped  by  the  Jerahmeel  theory  of  Prof. 
Cheyne).  F.  Vigouroux,  Dictionnaire  de  la  Bible,  Paris,  1891  sqq.,  still  in  course  of  pub- 
lication, has  reached  "Palestine*'  with  part  xxix.,  and  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  the 
conservative  type  of  French  Biblical  scholarship. 

In  Christian  Archeology  the  work  of  W.  Smith  and  S.  Cheetham,  Dictionary  of  Chris- 
Han  Antiquities,  2  vols.,  London,  1875-80,  is  still  valuable,  and  there  is  no  later  work  in 
English  to  take  its  place.  Of  high  value  is  F.  X.  Kraus,  Real-Encyklopadie  der  christlichen 
AUerthumer,  2  vols.,  Freiburg,  1881-86.  The  best  work,  which  must  supersede  all  others 
because  of  its  extraordinary  completeness  and  fulness,  but  which  has  been  only  recently  begun 
and  must  take  many  years  to  complete  imder  its  present  plan,  is  F.  Cabrol,  Dictionnaire 
d^arch6ologie  chritienne  et  de  liiwrgie,  Paris,  1903  sqq.  (parts  i.-xilare  out,  and  bring  the  reader 
down  to  "Baptfeme")-  In  a  different  field,  and  worthy  of  high  praise,  is  W.  Smith 
and  H.  Wace,  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography,  Literature,  Sects,  and  Doctrines,  4  vols., 
Londoa  1877-87,  representing  the  best  English  scholarship  of  its  day,  and,  from  the 
nature  of  its  contents,  not  easily  to  be  superseded.  A  help  to  this,  particularly  in  the  matter 
of  early  Christian  writers,  is  W.  Smith,  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography  and  Myth- 
ology, 3  vols.,  new  edition,  London,  1890. 
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In  the  general  field  of  Historical  and  Doctrinal  Theology  must  be  men- 
tioned on  the  Roman  Catholic  side  the  Kircherdexikon  of  Wetzer  and  Welte,  2d 
ed.,  begun  by  Cardinal  Hergenrother,  contmued  by  F.  Kaulen,  12  vols,  and  Register, 
Freiburg,  1880-1903.  This  work  must  be  commended  for  its  accin-ate  scholarship,  its  ad- 
mirable regard  for  proportion,  and  for  the  large  range  of  subjects  it  treats  with  fairness 
and  with  only  a  suspicion  of  a  tendency  toward  ultramontanism.  Briefer  is  the  Handleonn 
kan  der  katholiachen  TheologiCy  begun  by  J.  Schafler  (continued  by  J.  Sax),  4  vols.,  Regens- 
burg,  1880-1900.  The  new  Kirchlichea  -Handlexikon  of  M.  Buchberger,  Munich,  1904-06 
(in  progress),  is  not  particularly  valuable.  The  evangelical  side  of  German  scholarship  is 
represented  by  the  great  work  of  J.  J.  Herzog,  Realencyklopddie  fur  protestanHsche  Theologie 
und  Kirche,  3d  ed.,  revised  under  A.  Hauck,  Leipsic,  1896  sqq.,  18  vols,  issued  to  date. 
This  is  the  great  storehouse  of  German  Protestant  theology  and  the  basis  of  the  present 
work.  The  most  ambitious  work  of  American  scholarship  is  J.  McClintock  and  J.  Strong, 
Cydopcedia  of  Biblical,  Theological,  and  Ecclesiastical  Literature,  10  vols..  New  York,  1867- 
1881,  with  two  supplementary  voliunes,  1884-86  (claims  to  have  over  50,000  titles;  necessarily 
it  is  now  in  need  of  revision).  Other  works,  each  having  its  distinctive  field,  are:  W.  F. 
Hook,  A  Church  Dictionary,  8th  ed.,  London,  1859,  reprinted  Philadelphia,  1854;  J.  Eadie, 
The  Ecclesiastical  Cyclopedia,  ib.,  1861;  J.  H.  Blunt,  Dictionary  of  Doctrinal  and  Historical 
Theology,  2d  ed.,  ib.,  1872;  idem,  Dictionary  of  Sects,  Heresies,  and  Schools  of  Thought,  ib., 
1891  (both  of  considerable  worth,  representing  "Hi^  Anglicanism");  W.  E.  Addis  and 
T.  Arnold,  A  Catholic  Dictionary,  London  and  New  York,  6th  ed.,  1903;  J.  Hamburger, 
RealnEncyklopddie  des  Judenthums,  3  vols.,  3d  ed.,  Leipsic,  1891-1901  (deals  with  both 
Biblical  and  Talmudic  subjects;  "by  a  Jew  for  Jews");  The  Jewish  Encyclopedia,  published 
under  the  direction  of  an  editorial  board  of  which  I.  K.  Funk  was  chairman  and  Isidore 
Singer  managing  editor,  12  vols..  New  York,  1901-06;  F.  Lichtenberger,  Encyclop6die  des 
sciences  rdigieuses,  13  vols.,  Paris,  1877-82  (for  French  Protestants).  T.  P.  Hughes,  Dic- 
tionary of  Islam,  London,  1885,  is  the  only  encyclopedic  work  on  the  subject,  but 
defective  and  unreliable.  In  Hymnology  there  are:  H.  A.  Daniel,  Thesaurus  hymnohgicus, 
i.  Latin  hymns,  ii.  Latin  sequences,  iii.  Greek  hymns,  iv.-v.  supplement  to  vols,  i.-ii.,  Leip- 
sic, 1841-55  (a  storehouse  of  material  often  inaccessible  elsewhere,  but  ill  digested,  inac- 
curate, and  perplexing  to  consult) ;  E.  E.  Koch,  Geschichte  des  Kirchenliedes  und  Kirchenr 
gesangs  der  dirisUichen  .  .  .  Kirche,  3d  ed.,  partly  posthiunous,  8  vols,  and  index,  1866-77 
(the  greatest  collection  of  biographies  of  hymnists,  unfortunately  not  reliable) ;  the  one  Eng- 
lish cyclopedic  work  in  hymnology  is  J.  Julian,  Dictionary  of  Hymnology,  London  and  New 
York,  1907.  A  work  of  immense  erudition  and  alone  in  its  field,  which  comprehends  much 
that  is  theological,  is  J.  M.  Baldwin,  Dictionary  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology,  3  vols..  New 
York,  1901-06  (vol.  iii.  in  2  parts  is  devoted  to  the  bibliography  of  the  subject,  duly  classified). 

While  most  of  the  Biblical  Helps  are  noted  under  the  appropriate  titles  in  the  text, 
the  following  are  worthy  of  speciaJ  mention  here.  For  the  Old  Testament  all  the  books 
except  Exodus  to  Deuteronomy  were  published  in  handy  form  in  the  Hebrew  by  G.  Baer 
and  F.  Delitzsch,  Leipsic,  1869-95  (the  text,  though  critical,  does  not  concern  itself  with 
readings  from  the  versions);  the  best  ed.  so  far  of  the  complete  Hebrew  text  is  C.  D. 
Ginsburg's  Hebrew  Bible,  2  vols.,  London,  1894;  the  text  alone  was  reprinted  in  1906 
(the  Introduction  to  the  Hebrew  Bible  by  Ginsburg,  London,  1897,  is  the  one  indis- 
pensable handbook  to  the  text);  yet  a  very  excellent  Biblia  Hdnuica  has  been 
published  by  R.  Kittel  with  the  assistance  of  Professors  G.  Beer,  F.  Buhl,  G.  Dal- 
man,  S.  R.  Driver,  M.  Lohr,  W.  Nowack,  J.  W.  Rothstem,  and  V.  Ryssel,  in  2  parts, 
Leipsic,  1905-06,  obtainable  also  in  smaller  sections.  The  new  series  entitled  The  Sacred 
Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  ed.  Paul  Haupt,  now  in  course  of  publication,  Leipsic,  London, 
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and  Baltimore,  1894  sqq.,  and  known  generally  as  the  ''Rainbow  Bible''  and  less  widely 
as  the  "Polychrome  Bible/'  sets  forth  the  composite  origin  of  the  books  and  indicates  the 
separate  documents  by  printing  the  text  on  backgrounds  of  different  tints  (the  critical 
objection  to  the  series  is  that  as  each  book  is  not  directly  the  result  of  a  consensus  of  scholar- 
ship, the  effect  in  each  case  is  the  pronouncement  of  a  single  scholar  and  consequent  in- 
decisiveness  in  the  verdict).  The  lexicons  which  are  most  worthy  of  confidence  are:  W. 
Gesenius,  Themvrus  philologicus  criticus  lingtm  HebrcBcs,  3  vols.,  Leipsic,  1826-63  (indispen- 
sable for  the  thorough  student) ;  idem,  Hebrdischea  und  Aramaisches  Hartdworierhuckf  14th 
ed.  by  F.  Buhl,  ib.,  1905;  and  (best  for  the  English  student)  F.  Brown,  C.  A.  Briggs, 
and  S.  R.  Driver,  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon  of  the  Old  Testamentf  Oxford  and  Boston, 
1906.  Besides  the  old  Concordance  of  J.  Fiirst,  Leipsic,  1848,  there  is  now  avdl- 
able  S.  Mandelkem,  VeUria  Testamenti  concordanticB  Hebraice  et  Chaldaice,  ib.,  1896, 
which  unfortunately  is  badly  done,  the  errors  being  very  numerous.  The  best  gram- 
mar is  W.  Gesenius,  Hebrdiache  Orammatik,  27th  ed.  by  Kautzsch,  1902,  Eng.  transl. 
of  25th  ed.  adjusted  to  the  26th  Gterm.  ed.  by  G.  W.  Collins,  London,  1898,  along  with  which 
should  be  used  S.  R.  Driver,  Treatise  on  the  Use  of  the  Tenses  in  Hebrew,  London,  1892.  Re- 
lated to  Old  Testament  study  is  M.  Jastrow,  Dictionary  of  the  Targumim,  Babli  and  Yeru- 
shalmi,  and  the  Midrashic  Literaturej  2  vols.,  London  and  New  York,  1903.  For  the  Greek 
of  the  Old  Testament  there  is  sadly  needed  a  new  lexicon.  The  only  one  of  moment  is  J.  F. 
Schleusner,  Lexid  in  interpretes  Gtcbcos  Veteris  Testamenti  .  .  .  ,  2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1784-86.  The 
Concordantice  Orcscas  versionis,  by  A.  Tromm,  2  vols.,  Amsterdam,  1718,  ought  not  to  be  dis- 
carded, even  by  those  who  possess  E.  Hatch  and  H.  A.  Redpath,  A  Concordance  to  the  Sep- 
tuagintj  Oxford,  1892-1900,  2d  ed.,  2  vols,  and  supplement,  1906,  the  omissions  in  which 
make  still  necessary  recourse  to  the  older  work. 

For  New  Testament  texts  the  student  will  naturally  turn  either  to  the  Editio  octava 
eritica  major  of  Tischendorf,  2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1869-72,  with  Prolegomena  by  C.  R.  Gregory, 
3  vols.,  ib.,  1884-94  (contfdning  the  most  complete  collection  of  the  variant  readings  with 
description  of  the  sources  from  which  they  are  derived) ;  to  the  edition  by  B.  F.  Westcott 
and  F.  J.  A.  Hort,  2d  ed.,  Cambridge,  1890;  to  R.  F.  Weymouth's  Resultant  Greek  Testor- 
merU,  London,  1892;  to  E.  Nestle's  Novum  Testamentum  Qrace,  3d  ed.,  Stuttgart,  1901;  or 
to  O.  vonGebhardt's  ed.,  combining  the  readings  of  Tischendorf,  Tregelles,  and  Westcott  and 
Hort,  16th  ed.,  Leipsic,  1900.  Of  lexicons  the  best  for  general  purposes  is  J.  H.  Thayer, 
Greek-English  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament,  New  York,  1895;  but  notice  must  be  taken  of 
H.  Cremer,  Biblisch-theologisches  Worterbitch,  9th  ed.,  (Jotha,  1902,  Eng.  transl.  of  2d  ed., 
Edinburgh,  1886,  with  supplement  (a  work  that  aims  to  bring  out  especially  the  the- 
ological, philosophical,  and  psychological  elements  of  the  New  Testament  vocabulary,  and 
is  not  a  general  lexicon).  A  choice  is  given  in  concordances  between  C.  H.  Bruder,  Conr 
cordantUB  .  .  .  Novi  Testamenti,  5th  ed.,  Gottingen,  1900,  and  W.  F.  Moulton  and  A.  S. 
Geden,  Concordance  to  the  Greek  Testament,  Edinburgh  and  New  York,  1897  (good  for 
Westcott  and  Hort's  text).  For  the  English  Bible  the  two  concordances  of  value  now  are 
R.  Young,  Analytical  Concordance  to  the  Bible,  7th  ed.,  Edinburgh  and  New  York,  1899; 
and  J.  Strong,  Exhaustive  Concordance  to  the  Bible,  New  York,  1896.  The  best  grammar  of 
the  New  Testament  is  F.  Blass,  Grammatik  dee  neutestamenUichen  Griechisch,  Gottingen, 
1902,  Eng.  transl.  of  2d  ed.,  London,  1905,  along  with  which  should  be  used  E.  D. 
Burton,  Syntax  of  Moods  and  Tenses  in  New  Testament  Greek,  Chicago,  1901  (the  best  work 
on  the  subject).  Of  H.  J.  Moulton's  Grammar  of  New  Testament  Greek,  only  vol.  i., 
Prolegomena,  is  published,  Edinburgh,  1906.  Gteneral  Semitic  and  Oriental  philology  is 
treated  in  separate  volumes  on  the  individual  languages  in  the  Porta  lingwvrum  orienr 
taUum,  ed.  J.  H.  Petermann,  H.  L.  Strack,  and  others,  Berlin,  1884  sqq. 
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As  a  directory  upon  the  geography  of  Palestine  the  following  works  represent  the  choi- 
cest: the  latest  and  the  standard  bibliography  of  Palestine  is  R.  Rohricht,  Chronologi- 
sches  Veneichnias  der  auf  die  Geographie  des  heUigen  Landea  beziiglichen  LiUeratur  von  SSS 
bis  187S,  Berlin,  1890.  Earlier  but  still  useful  is  T.  Tobler,  Bibliographia  geographica 
PalestiruB,  Leipsic,  1867.  On  the  topography  there  is  nothing  in  English,  perhaps  nothing 
in  any  other  tongue,  superior  in  its  way  to  G.  A.  Smith,  Historical  Geography  of 
the  Holy  Land,  7th  ed.,  London,  1897.  Alongside  this  should  be  put  E.  Robinson's  Bib- 
lical  Researches  in  Palestine,  3  vols.,  London  and  Boston,  1841,  and  in  Germ,  transl.  at 
Halle  the  same  year,  and  Later  Biblical  Researches,  1856  (a  second  ed.,  including  both 
works  in  3  vols.,  was  published,  Boston,  1868,  but  omits  some  things  in  the  first  edi- 
tion which  are  sadly  missed).  In  spite  of  its  age  this  book  is  still  useful.  The  Palestine 
Text  Society  of  London  has  since  1887  been  engaged  in  republishing  the  ancient  itineraries 
and  descriptions  relating  to  Palestine,  thus  maldng  available  to  the  student  material  other- 
wise obtainable  only  by  painful  research.  Special  notice  is  deserved  by  the  monographs 
published  by  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  of  London,  including  the  massive  Memoirs. 
An  epoch-making  work  was  W.  M.  Thomson's  The  Land  and  the  Book,  3  vols.,  New  York, 
1886  (perhaps  the  most  popular  book  ever  written  on  the  subject).  An  old  classic,  by 
no  means  superseded,  is  H.  Reland,  PalcBstina  ex  monumerUis  Ubistrata,  Utrecht  1714. 
On  the  antiquities  of  Israel  two  works  with  nearly  the  same  title,  Hebrdische  Archdclogie, 
were  issued  in  the  same  place  and  year,  Freiburg,  1894,  the  one  by  I.  Benzinger,  in  1  vol. 
(new  ed.,  Tubingen,  1907),  the  other  by  W.  Nowack,  in  2  vols. 

In  the  department  of  Church  History  the  sources  available  to  the  student  are 
growing  exceedingly  abundant.  For  a  survey  of  early  Christian  literature  the  most 
detailed  work  is  that  of  A.  Hamack,  Oeschichie  der  altchristlichen  LUieraiur  bis  EiLsdyms, 
2  vols,  in  3  parts,  Leipsic,  1893-1904  (a  book  of  reference).  A  handbook  of  great  value 
is  G.  Kriiger,  Oeschichie  der  altchristlichen  LiUeratur  in  den  drei  ersten  Jahrhunderten,  Frei- 
burg, 1895,  2d  ed.,  1898,  Eng.  transl.,  New  York,  1897  (a  model  of  compression  and  succinct- 
ness, including  short  lives  of  the  writers  and  good  lists  of  literature).  C.  T.  Cruttwell,  Lit- 
erary History  of  Early  Christianity,  2  vols.,  London,  1893,  is  also  a  work  of  merit.  A 
massive  work,  doing  for  the  Byzantine  and  later  writers  of  the  Greek  Church  what  Hamack 
does  for  the  early  period,  is  K.  Erumbacher,  Byzantinische  Litteraturgeschichte,  627-H5S, 
Munich,  1897.  As  a  guide  to  the  use  of  medieval  literature,  and  as  a  help  to  the 
sources  and  an  indicator  of  all  that  is  best  in  those  sources  in  modem  works,  there  is  no  book 
which  can  be  compared  with  A.  Potthast,  Bibliotheca  historica  medii  csvi,  Berlin,  1896,  quoted 
in  this  work  as  Potthast,  Wegweiser.  No  student  of  ecclesiastical  history  can  afford  to 
be  without  this  most  complete  guide  to  the  MSS.  and  the  editions  of  the  sources  of 
knowledge  of  the  lives,  of  the  saints,  notables,  and  writers  down  to  1500  a.d. 

As  a  source  for  original  investigation  in  Patristics,  as  well  as  in  medieval  theological 
writings,  there  is  nothing  so  handy  (because  of  its  comprehensiveness)  as  the  collec- 
tion made  under  the  direction  of  the  Abb£  Migne,  PatrologuB  cursus  completus,  Series 
Latina,  221  vols.,  Paris,  1844-64;  Series  Grasca,  162  vols.,  ib.,  1867-66  (a  set  of  works 
rarely  on  the  market,  costing  about  $1,200,  but  possessed  by  the  principal  general  and  theo- 
logical libraries  in  the  country;  the  drawback  is  that  the  text  is  often  not  critical  and 
is  very  badly  printed).  Subsidiary  to  the  use  of  Migne  the  following  works  are  often 
quoted:  J.  A.  Fabricius,  Bibliotheca  Grceca,  14  vols.,  Hamburg,  1705-28,  new  ed.,  by  G.  C. 
Harles,  12  vols.,  1790-1811,  incomplete  (quoted  as  Fabricius-Harles),  which  is  a  biblio- 
graphical and  biographical  directory  to  early  patristic  writings,  and  contains  textual  matter 
of  great  importance;  J.  S.  Assemani,  Bibliotheca  orientalis  Clementino-Vaticana,  3  vols., 
Rome,  1719-28  (a  collection  of  Syriac,  Arabic,  Persian,  Turkish,  Hebrew,  Samaritan,  Ap- 
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menian,  Ethiopic,  Egyptian,  and  other  documents,  with  critical  matter  relating  to  them) ; 
]fe.  Mart^ne  and  N.  Durand,  Veterum  acriptorum  et  fnonumerUorum  .  .  .  coUeclio,  9  vols., 
Paris,  1724-33;  A.  Gallandi,  BMiotheca  veterum  pairum  antiquarumque  scriptorum  ecdesir 
asticarum,  14  vols.,  Venice,  1765-81  (contains  some  works  otherwise  diflBcult  of  access.  An 
index  of  contents  to  Gallandi  is  to  be  found  in  J.  G.  Dowling,  NotitioB  scriptorum  sanctorum 
pairum,  pp.  192-209,  Oxford,  1839).  A  work  of  great  usefulness  is  R.  Ceillier,  Histoire 
girUrale  des  auteurs  sacris  et  eccUsiastiques,  new  ed.,  14  vols,  in  15  and  Table  girUrale  des 
maOhes,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1858-69.  Noteworthy  are  the  excellent  and  handy  Corpus  scrip- 
torum ecclesiasticorum  Latinorum,  Vienna,  1867  sqq.,  appearing  in  parts  and  not  in  regular 
order  (vol.  xxxxvii.  appeared  1906),  and  Patrum  apostolicorum  opera,  ed.  O.  von  Gebhardt, 
A.  Hamack,  and  T.  Zahn,  4  vols.,  Leipsic,  1876-78,  the  same,  5th  ed.  minor,  1905;  and  J.  B. 
Lightfoot,  Apostolic  Fathers,  4  vols.,  London,  1877-89  (a  work  which  will  stand  as  one  of 
the  monuments  of  English  scholarship,  rich  in  original  investigation,  and  with  excursuses 
of  the  first  rank  in  value  and  brilliancy).  All  these  are  supplemented  in  the  case  of  new 
discoveries  or  by  new  treatment  of  works  already  in  hand  in  the  Texte  und  Untersiichungen 
tar  Geschichte  der  altchristlichen  Litteratur,  ed.  O.  von  Gebhardt  and  A.  Hamack,  1st  series, 
15  vols.,  2d  series  in  progress  (14  vols,  issued),  Berlin,  1883  sqq.,  and  by  the  English  Texts 
and  Studies,  ed.  J.  A.  Robinson,  7  vols.,  Cambridge,  1891-1906.  For  the  English  student 
^  there  are  available  the  Library  of  the  Fathers,  ed.  E.  B.  Pusey,  J.  Keble,  and  J.  H.  Newman, 
40  vols.,  Oxford,  1839  sqq.;  and  the  Ante-Nicene,  and  Nicene  and Post-Nicene Fathers,  best 
and  handiest  in  the  Am.  ed.,  published  as  follows:  Ante-Nicene  Fathers,  ed.  A.  Cleveland 
Coxe,  9  vols,  and  Index,  Buffalo,  1887  (Index  volimie  contains  a  valuable  bibliography  of 
patristics);  Select  Library  of  the  Nicene  and  Post-Nicene  Fathers,  1st  series,  ed.  P.  Schaflf, 
14  vols.,  New  York,  1887-92,  2d  series,  ed.  P.  Schaflf  and  H.  Wace,  14  vols..  New  York, 
1890-1900.  The  first  series  includes  8  vols,  of  Augustine's  works  (by  far  the  best  collection 
yet  published  in  English)  and  6  of  Chrysostom's;  the  2d  series  includes  the  church  histories 
of  Eusebius,  Socrates,  Sozomen,  and  Theodoret,  and  selected  works  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
Basil,  Jerome,  Gennadius,  and  others.  Not  to  be  left  out  of  account  is  the  Rdiquice  sacrce 
of  M.  J.  Routh,  2d  ed.,  5  vols.,  Oxford,  1846-48,  a  collection  of  patristic  and  other  frag- 
ments still  of  value  and  constantly  employed  and  referred  to. 

Among  collections  of  Sources  the  first  place  is  easily  held  by  the  massive  Monumenta 
Oermania^  historica,  still  in  course  of  publication,  of  which  over  60  volumes  are  already  issued 
in  folio  and  quarto,  Hanover  and  Berlin.  This  series  originated  in  the  Gesellschaft  fur  die 
dltere  deutsche  Geschichtskunde  in  Frankfort,  1819.  The  work  was  put  into  the  hands  of 
Dr.  G.  H.  Pertz,  to  whom  the  great  comprehensiveness  of  the  series  and  its  consequent  value 
is  largely  due.  Dr.  Pertz  was  editor  and  did  much  of  the  work  till  in  1875  it  passed  mto 
the  hands  of  Prof.  G.  Waitz,  at  whose  death  in  1886  Prof.  W.  Wattenbach  took  charge, 
and  in  1888  Prof.  E.  Diunmler.  Most  of  the  German  experts  in  the  branches  which  the 
collected  documents  represent  have  collaborated.  There  are  five  sections,  Scriptores,  Leges, 
Diplomata,  Epistdce,  Antiquitates,  and  many  subsections.  The  documents  in  this  royal 
series  concern  Christendom  at  large  and  not,  as  the  title  suggests,  the  German  empire  alone. 
There  is  a  volmne  of  Indices  by  O.  Holder-Egger  and  K.  Zeumer,  Berlm,  1890,  covering  the 
volmnes  issued  up  to  that  time,  and  the  table  of  contents  is  carried  five  years  farther  along 
in  the  work  of  Potthast  mentioned  above. 

Other  collections  of  value  to  the  historical  student  are:  the  Bibliotheca  rerum  Germani- 
carum,  ed.  P.  JsS6,  6  vols.,  Berlin,  1864-73;  M.  Bouquet,  Rerum  Gallicarum  et  Francicarum 
scriptores.  Recueil  des  historiens  des  Gavles  etdela  France,  23  vols.,  Paris,  1738-1876  (begun 
by  the  Benedictines  of  St.  Maur  and  continued  by  the  Academy.  A  new  ed.  was  published 
under  L.  Delisle,  1869-94.    The  record  is  carried  down  to  1328  a.d.)  ;  L.  A.  Muratori,  Rerum 
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Jtalicarum  scriptoresy  25  vols,  in  28,  Milan,  1723-51  (covers  the  period  500-1500  a.d.;  an 
elaborate  new  ed.  under  the  direction  of  Giosufe  Carducci  and  Vittorio  Fiorini  is  being  pub- 
lished by  S.  Lapi  at  Citt&  di  Castello,  1900  sqq.);  Corpus  acriptorum  historuB  ByzanttiKB,  ed. 
Niebuhr,  Bekker,  and  others,  49  vols.,  Bonn,  1828-78  (not  so  good  in  workmanship  as  is 
usual  with  German  issues;  a  new  ed.  is  in  course  of  publication  in  50  vols,  at  Bonn).  In 
connection  with  this  series  of  Byzantine  historians  should  be  noticed  E.  A.  Sophocles,  Oreek- 
English  Dictionary,  Memorial  edition.  New  York,  1887  (good  for  the  Greek  of  the  Roman 
and  Byzantine  periods).  Recueil  des  historiens  des  croisades,  13  vols.,  Paris,  1841-85  (pub- 
lished under  the  care  of  the  French  Academy),  is  necessary  for  the  study  of  the  kingdoms 
of  Jerusalem,  Cjrprus,  and  Armenia.  The  Corpus  Reformatorum,  begun  at  Halle,  1834,  with 
the  works  of  Melanchthon  in  28  vols. ;  continued  with  Calvin's  in  59;  and  now  presenting 
those  of  Zwingli,  is  the  indispensable  source  for  the  student  of  those  writers.  Of  some 
value  to  the  student,  more  particularly  to  the  archeologist,  are:  Corpus  inscriptionum  Lati- 
narum,  Berlin,  1863  sqq.,  and  Corpus  inscriptionum  Orcecarum,  Berlin,  1825  sqq.  A  mag- 
nificent series  is  in  progress  in  the  Corpus  inscriptionum  Semiticarum,  Paris,  1881  sqq. 

For  those  who  have  not  access  to  large  libraries  a  number  of  selections  from 
historical  docimients  have  been  printed.  For  church  history  to  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine,  cf.  H.  M.  Gwatkin,  Selection  from  Early  Writers,  London  and  New  York, 
1893;  for  the  medieval  and  modem  periods  one  of  the  best  is  E.  Reich,  Select 
Documents  Illustrating  Medicsval  and  Modem  History,  London,  1905,  with  which  may 
be  compared  the  smaller  collection  by  S.  Mathews,  Select  Mediaeval  Documents,  764.-1264. 
A.D.,  Boston,  1892  (both  give  the  selections  in  the  original  languages).  For  stu- 
dents of  the  medieval  period  O.  J.  Thatcher  and  E.  H.  McNeal  have  translated  many  impor- 
tant docmnents  in  A  Source  Book  for  Mediceval  History,  New  York,  1905.  Other  works  of 
this  character  are  E.  F.  Henderson,  Select  Documents  of  the  Middle  Ages,  London,  1892; 
D.  C.  Mimro  and  G.  C.  Sellery,  Medieval  CivUvuUion,  New  York,  1904  (consists  of  translar 
tions  or  condensations  from  European  writers  on  important  topics) ;  J.  H.  Robinson,  Read- 
ings in  European  History,  2  vols.,  Boston,  1904r-O6  (containing  translations,  condensations, 
and  adaptations  of  selections,  ranging  from  Seneca  to  J.  A.  Hobson,  useful  for  illustration 
of  European  and  American  history,  sacred  and  secular).  The  reader  of  German  will  receive 
efficient  help  in  such  publications  as  M.  Schilling,  Quellenlmch  zur  Geschichte  der  Nevzeit, 
2d  ed.,  Berlin,  1890;  K.  Noack,  Kirchengeschichtliches  Lesebuch,  2d  ed.,  Berlin  1890;  D.  A. 
luudwig,  QueUenbuch  zur  Kirchengeschichte,  Davos,  1891;  P.  Mehlhom,  Aus  den  Quellen  der 
Kirchengeschichte,  Berlin,  1894;  C.  Mirbt,  QueUen  zur  Geschichte  des  Papsttums,  2d  ed., 
Tubingen,  1901 ;  H.  Rinn  and  J.  Jiingst,  Kirchengeschichtliches  Leseimch,  Tubingen,  1905. 

To  English  Ecclesiastical  Sources  an  excellent  guide  is  C.  Gross,  Sources  and  Literature 
of  English  History  to  1485,  London,  1900.  First  among  the  collections  of  sources  is 
to  be  mentioned  A.  W.  Haddan  and  W.  Stubbs,  Coundff  and  EcdesiasOcal  Documents 
relating  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  3  vols.  (vol.  ii.  in  2  parts),  London,  1869-78 
(covering  the  period  200-870  a.d.;  a  storehouse  of  original  docimients,  unfor- 
tunately left  incomplete  through  the  death  of  Haddan).  Of  high  value  are  David  Wil- 
kins.  Concilia  Magncs  BritannicB  .  .  .  44^-1717,  4  vols.,  London,  1737;  Monum^nta  his- 
torica  Britannica.  Materials  for  the  History  of  Britain  ...tothe  End  of  the  Reign  of  Henry 
VIL  Notes  by  H.  Petrie  and  J.  Sharpe,  Introduction  by  T.  D.  Hardy,  vol.  i.  folio,  London, 
1848  (no  more  published;  issued  under  the  direction  of  the  Record  Commission);  J.  A. 
GOes,  Patres  ecdesice  Anglicani  ad  annum  ISOO,  36  vols.,  Oxford,  1838-43  (the  work  not 
well  done,  but  still  useful).  For  the  reader  of  English  alone  a  large  nimiber  of  select  sources 
are  given  in  H.  Gee  and  W.  J.  Hardy,  Documents  Illustrative  of  English  Church  History, 
London,  1896  (covers  the  period  314-1700).    Known  by  the  searcher  after  original  sources 
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as  of  the  highest  value  are  the  publications  of  a  number  of  societies.  Belonging  in  this 
class,  though  not  under  the  care  of  any  society,  are  Rerum  Briiannicarum  medii  cm  scrip- 
tores,  published  under  the  Direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  London,  1858-91  (known  as 
the  RoUs  Series.  One  of  the  most  important  of  this  series  is  No.  26,  T.  D.  Hardy's  De- 
scriptive Catalogue  of  Materials  Relating  to  the  History  of  Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland  .  .  .  to 
the  End  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VIL,  3  vols,  in  4,  1862-71).  The  Henry  Bradshaw  Society 
of  London  began  in  1891  to  publish  monastic  and  other  documents;  the  Camden  Society 
exists  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  documents  illustrative  of  English  history  (London, 
.  1838  to  date),  many  of  which  are  of  ecclesiastical  interest;  the  Surtees  Society  of  Durham, 
founded  1834,  has  issued  over  100  volumes,  many  of  which  make  available  sources  of  the 
first  rank. 

In  the  field  of  Biography  a  number  of  works  should  be  known  to  students.  A  monu- 
mental work  begun  by  J.  S.  Ersch  and  J.  G.  Gruber,  continued  by  A.  Leskieh,  is  AUgemeine 
Encyklopddie  der  Wissenschaften  und  Kunste  in  alphabetischer  Folge,  Leipsic,  1818-89  and  still 
receiving  additions.  Already  100  volimies  and  more  have  been  issued,  and  it  is  to  be  contin- 
ued from  time  to  time.  The  biographical  interest  is  so  pronounced  in  this  production  that  it 
takes  a  front  rank  in  this  class  of  works.  The  biographical  interest  is  also  predominant  in 
another  work  to  which  very  frequent  reference  is  made,  L.  S.  Le  Nain  de  Tillemont,  MSmoires 
powr  servir  h  Vhistoire  eccUsiastique  des  six  premiers  si^cles,  2d  ed.,  16  vols.,  Paris,  1701-12, 
parts  of  it  in  an  English  translation  by  T.  Deacon,  2  vols.,  London,  1721, 1733-35.  J.  P.  Nice- 
ron,  M&moires  pour  servir  d,  Vhistoire  des  hommes  Ulustris  dans  la  republique  des  lettres,  43  vols., 
Paris,  1729-45,  is  a  work  of  reference  often  used ;  mention  is  due  also  to  the  Biographic  univer- 
seUe,  andenne  et  modeme,  45  vols.,  Paris,  1843  sqq.,  and  Nouvelle  biographic  universelle 
of  J.  C.  F.  Hoefer,46  vols.,  Paris,  1852-56,  both  serviceable  and  sometimes  the  only  avail- 
able works.  Of  national  biographical  works,  for  Germany  there  is  the  AUgemeine  deutsche 
Biographic,  50  vols.,  Leipsic,  1875-1905  (still  in  progress;  it  is  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Historical  Commission  of  the  Royal  Bavarian  Academy  of  Sciences) ;  for  France,  the  His- 
toire  litt6raire  de  la  France  begun  by  the  Benedictines  of  St.  Maur,  12  vols.,  Paris,  1733-63, 
and  continued  by  members  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles-lettres  to  vol.  xxxii., 
1898  (a  new  edition  is  in  progress,  completed  as  far  as  vol.  xvi.);  for  Protestant  France 
may  be  consulted  E.  and  6.  Haag,  La  France  protestante,  7  vols.,  Paris,  1846-59,  2d  ed., 
enlarged  by  H.  L.  Bordier,  vols,  i.-vi.,  1887-89;  also  belonging  here  is  A.  C.  A.  Agnew, 
Protestant  Exiles  from  France,  2  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1886  (printed  for  private  circulation  only). 
The  one  work  of  note  for  Holland  is  A.  J.  Van  der  Aa,  Biographisch  Woordenboek  van  der 
Nederlanden,  Haarlem,  1852  sqq.  For  England  there  is  the  noble  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography,  edited  by  Leslie  Stephen  and  Sidney  Lee,  63  vols.,  and  3  supplement  vols.,  with 
one  of  errata,  London  and  New  York,  1885-1904  (contains  much  of  interest  to  Americans, 
especially  on  the  founders  tod  notables  of  colonial  times;  a  cheaper  ed.  is  promised) ;  F. 
Boase,  Modem  English  Biography  of  Persons  who  have  died  since  .  .  .  1850,  3  vols.,  Truro, 
1892-1901;  and  J.  Gillow,  Bibliographical  Dictionary  of  English  Catholics,  1534.-1885,  5 
vols.,  London  and  New  York,  n.d.  (the  lists  of  works  by  the  subjects  of  the  entries  are  an 
exceedingly  valuable  feature,  being  very  complete).  The  Danes  have  also  a  biographical 
dictionary  like  those  mentioned,  Dansk  biografisk  lexikon,  tillige  omfallende  Norgefor  tidsrum- 
met,  15S7-18U.    Udgivet  af  C.  F.  Briska,  Copenhagen,  1887  sqq. 

There  is  still  needed  an  adequate  work  on  American  Biography  which  shall  correspond 
to  the  English  Dictionary  of  NaMonal  Biography  cited  above.  There  are  available  the  Non 
tional  Cyclopcsdia  of  American  Biography,  13  vols..  New  York,  1892-1906  (the  alphabetical 
order  is  abandoned  and  no  consistent  substitute  adopted;  an  elaborate  index  volume 
appeared  in  1906) ;  and  Appleton's  Cydopasdia  of  American  Biography  by  James  Grant  Wil- 
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son  and  John  Fiske,  rev.  ed.,  6  vols.,  ib.,  1898-99  (the  revision  consists  mainly  of  a  sup- 
plement). 

As  a  propsedeutic  to  the  study  of  General  Church  History  an  indispensable 
work  is  E.  Schiirer,  Geschichte  des  judischen  Volkes  im  ZeUaUer  Jesu  Christi,  3d  ed.,  3  vols, 
and  Index,  Leipsic,  1898-1901,  Eng.  transl.  of  2d  ed.,  5  vols..  New  York,  1891.  Of  works 
on  general  Church  History  there  is  a  wide  range  of  choice.  A.  Neander,  History  of  the  Chris- 
Han  Rdigion  and  Churchy  11th  Am.  ed.,  5  vols.,  Boston,  1872  (coming  down  to  1517 
A.D.),  and  Index  volimie,  1881,  is  the  most  philosophical  work  on  the  subject  yet  published, 
superseded  in  parts  by  the  discoveries  made  since  it  was  written,  but  as  a  whole  by  no  means 
obsolete;  with  this  should  go  J.  K.  L.  Gieseler,  whose  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  German  was 
in  5  vols.,  Darmstadt,  1824-25,  Eng.  transl.  begun  by  S.  Davidson  and  others,  5  vols.,  Edin- 
burgh, 1848-56,  edited  and  translation  carried  further  by  H.  B.  Smith,  translation  com- 
pleted by  Miss  Mary  A.  Robinson,  5  vols.,  New  York,  1857-81  (especially  valuable  for  its 
citation  of  original  documents) ;  and  J.  H.  Kurtz,  a  translation  of  which  from  the  9th  Ger- 
man edition  by  J.  Macpherson  appeared  in  London,  1888-89  (condensed  in  form  and  very 
usable;  new  ed.  of  the  German  by  N.  Bonwetsch  and  P.  Tschackert,  2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1906). 
P.  SchafiF,  History  of  the  Christixm  Church,  7  vols.,  New  York,  1882-92,  coming  down  through 
the  Reformation,  but  omitting  vol.  v.  on  the  scholastic  period,  is  perhaps  the  most  readable. 
A  very  compact  work  is  W.  Moeller,  History  of  the  Christiar^  Church,  3  vols.,  London,  1892- 
1900  (comes  down  to  1648;  the  2d  ed.  of  the  German  original  by  H.  von  Schubert,  Tubingen, 
1902).  J.  F.  Hurst,  History  of  the  Christian,  Church,  2  vols..  New  York,  1897-1900,  is  also 
compact;  it  is  conservative  in  treatment  of  its  subject.  A.  H.  Newman,  Manual  of  Church 
History,  2  vols.,  Philadelphia,  1900-03,  is,  like  Hurst,  compact  but  less  conservative  in  tone. 
The  reader  in  Church  History  will  find  three  works  constantly  referred  to;  viz.,  J.  Bingham, 
Origines  ecclesiasticce,  or  the  Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church,  10  vols.,  London,  1708-22, 
often  reprinted,  unfortunately  not  seldom  in  abbreviated  form  (recognized  by  scholars  as  a 
work  of  "profoimd  learning  and  unprejudiced  inquiry"  and  remaining  one  of  the  standards 
in  this  department;  best  ed.  in  8  vols,  of  his  complete  works  in  10  vols.,  by  R.  Bingham, 
Jun.,  Oxford,  1855) ;  A.  J.  Binterim,  Die  vorzdglichsten  Denkwurdigkeiten  der  christ-katholischen 
Kirche,  2d  ed.,  7  vols.,  Mainz,  1837-41  (a  treasury  of  important  notes  on  "  things  worthy 
of  remembrance");  and  J.  C.  W.  Augusti,  Denkwurdigkeiten  aus  der chrisUichen Archdologie, 
12  vols.,  Leipsic,  1817-31.  Out  of  the  number  of  works  on  the  Histor}'  of  Dogma  the  one 
likely  to  be  most  useful,  though  by  no  means  the  most  philosophical,  is  A.  Hamack,  Lehr- 
buch  der  Dogmengeschichte,  3d  ed.,  3  vols.,  Freiburg,  1894-97,  Eng.  transl.,  7  vols.,  London, 
1894-99,  and  Boston,  1895-1900.  A  work  of  the  first  rank  frequently  referred  to  for  the 
history  of  Europe  till  the  fall  of  Constantinople  is  E.  Gibbon,  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  best  edition  by  J.  B.  Bury,  7  vols.,  London,  1896-1900  (Gibbon  is 
said  to  be  the  only  student  who  worked  over  thoroughly  the  Byzantine  Histories;  formerly 
regarded  as  an  opponent  of  Christianity,  many  of  his  positions  are  now  taken  by  church 
historians). 

For  the'Chmrch  History  of  Germany  three  works  with  the  same  title,  Kirchengeschichte 
Deulschlands,  are  of  supereminent  worth  and  are  generally  used  as  works  of  reference:  A. 
Hauck,  vol.  i.,  4th  ed.,  Leipsic,  1904,  vol.  ii.,  2d  ed.,  1900,  vol.  iii.,  3d  ed.,  1906,  vol.  iv.,  2d 
ed.,  1903  (contmns  rich  bibliography);  F.  W.  Rettberg,  2  vols.,'Gottingen,  1846-48  (espe- 
cially good  for  origins);  and  J.  Friedrich,  2  vols.,  Bamberg,  1867-69  (like  Hauck,  good  in 
history  of  the  dioceses).  A  handy  help  to  the  early  sources  of  German  Church  History  is 
W.  Wattenbach,  Deutschlands  Geschichtsqudlen  .  .  .  bis  zum  Mittd  des  13.  Jahrhunderts, 
6th  ed.,  2  vols.,  Berlin,  1885,  6th  ed.,  1893-94  (the  changes  are  so  great  that  both  editions 
are  frequently  quoted  side  by  side).    A  work  of  genius,  learning,  and  attractiveness,  but 
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avowedly  from  a  strong  Roman  Catholic  standpoint,  is  Johannes  Janssen's  History  of  the 
Oerman  People  at  the  Close  of  the  Middle  Ages,  German  original  ed.  L.  Pastor,  14th  to  16th 
ed.  completed  in  8  vols.,  1903,  Eng.  transl.  by  Miss  Mary  A.  Mitchell  and  Miss  Alice  M.  Christie, 
London,  10  vols,  having  appeared  up  to  1907. 

For  the  Church  History  of  France  a  bibliography  is  furnished  by  A.  Molinier,  Les  Sources 
de  Vhisioire  de  France^  2  vols.,  Paris,  1901-02.  Besides  Bouquet,  already  mentioned,  there  are 
available  for  early  sources:  F.  Guizot,  Collection  des  m&moires  rdoMfs  d,  Vhisioire  de  France , 
31  vols.,  Paris,  1823-35;  and  GaUia  Christiana,  16  vols.,  ib.,  1715-1865.  An  important 
work  is  J.  N.  ib^T,Histoire  de  Valise  catholique  en  France,  20  vols.,  ib.,  1862-78.  In  Eng- 
lish there  are:  W.  H.  Jervis,  The  OaUican  Church,  2  vols.,  London,  1872;  H.  M.  Baird,  Rise 
of  the  Huguenots,  2  vols.,  New  York,  1883;  idem,  Ttie  Huguenots  and  Henry  of  Navarre,  2 
vols,  ib.,  1886-87;  idem,  The  Huguenots  and  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  2  vols., 
ib.,  1895. 

A  fair  survey  of  the  course  of  the  Church  in  England  is  obtained  by  combining  W. 
Bright,  Chapters  in  Early  English  Church  History,  Oxford,  1906,  with  the  series  edited  by 
W.  R.  W.  Stephens  and  W.  Hunt,  7  vols.,  London,  1899-1906,  as  follows:  W.  Hunt,  The 
English  Church  597-1066  (1899) ;  W.  R.  W.  Stephens,  The  English  Church  1066-1272  (1901) ; 
W.  W.  Capes,  The  English  Church  in  the  l^ihand  15th  Centwries  (1900);  J.  Gairdner,  The 
English  Church  in  the  16th  Century  (1903);  W.  H.  Frere,  The  English  Church  in  the  Reigns 
of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  (1904);  W.  H.  Button,  Ttie  English  Church  from  the  Acces- 
sion of  Charles  L  to  the  Death  of  Anne  (1903);  J.  H.  Overton  and  B.  Felton,  The  Church  of 
England  17U-1S00  (1906). 

For  the  Church  History  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  the  following  are  valuable:  J.  Colgan, 
Acta  sanctorum  veterisetmajorisScotioBseuHibernice  sanctorum  insidce  .  .  .  ,  2  vols.,  Lou  vain, 
1645-47;  H.  M.  Luckock,  The  Church  in  Scotland,  London,  1893;  J.  Lanigan,  An  Ecclesias- 
tical History  of  Ireland  .  .  .  to  the  ISth  Century,  2d  ed.,  4  vols.,  Dublin,  1829  (a  very 
important  and  essential  work) ;  J.  O'Hanlon,  lAves  of  the  Irish  Saints,  7  vols.,  Dublin,  1875- 
1877;  J.  Healy,  Insula  sanctorum  et  doctorum,  or  Ireland's  Ancient  Schools  and  Scholars,  Dub- 
lin, 1890;  and  T.  Olden,  The  Church  of  Ireland,  London,  1892.  Consult  particularly  the 
list  of  literature  under  Celtic  Church  in  Brtiain  and  Ireland. 

American  Church  History  as  a  whole  is  treated  in  the  American  Church  History  Series, 
13  vols..  New  York,  1893-97,  issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Society  of  Church 
History.  The  principal  denominations  receive  extended  treatment  by  some  of  their  own 
specialists;  for  the  minor  denominations  the  provision  made  is  only  that  given  in  vol.  i. 
by  H.  K.  Carroll,  Tfie  Religious  Forces  of  the  United  States,  new  ed.,  1896.  It  is  in  respect 
to  the  minor  sects  that  most  difficulty  is  experienced  in  obtaining  data.  Another  series  of 
a  more  popular  character  is  Ttie  Story  of  the  Churches,  New  York,  1904  sqq. 

For  the  history  of  the  Papacy  an  indispensable  work  is  C.  Mirbt,  Quellen  zur  Geschichte 
des  Papsttums,  2d  ed.,  Tiibingen,  1901  (a  guide  to  the  history,  giving  citations  from  original 
sources  and  a  conspectiis  of  the  weightiest  literature).  The  only  work  which  covers  nearly 
the  entire  history  of  the  popes  is  that  of  A.  Bower,  History  of  the  Popes  to  1758,  7  vols., 
London,  1748-61,  with  Introduction  and  Continuation  by  S,  H,  Cox,  3  vols.,  Philadelphia, 
1847  (the  latter  is  the  ed.  cited  in  this  work;  the  character  of  the  History  is  poor,  as  was 
that  of  the  author) .  H.  H.  Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  9  vols.,  new  ed.,  London,  1883, 
is  excellent  and  brings  the  history  down  to  1455;  for  its  period  (590-795,  858-891)  a  worthy 
work  is  R.  C.  Mann,  Lives  of  the  Popes  in  the  Early  Middle  Ages,  vol.  i.,  2  parts,  London, 
1902;  vol.  iii.,  1906;  of  great  value  is  L.  Pastor,  Geschichte  der  Pdpste  sett  dem  Ausgang 
des  MittdaUers,  4  vols.,  4th  ed.,  Freiburg,  1901-07,  Eng.  transl.,  6  vols.,  London,  1891-1902 
(a  most  industrious  and  honest  work,  based  on  research  in  the  original  archives,  covers  the 
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period  1305-1534;  vols,  i.,  iii.,  and  v.  of  the  English  contain  bibliographies);  the  period 
1378-1527  is  covered  by  M.  Creighton's  History  of  the  Papacy,  6  vols.,  London,  1897  (an 
invaluable  work);  L.  von  Ranke,  Romiache  Pdpsie,  9th  ed.,  3  vols.,  Leipsic,  1889,  Eng. 
transl.,  3  vols.,  London,  1896,  is  indispensable  for  the  period  1513-1847;  the  story  is  con- 
cluded by  F.  Nielsen,  Creschichte  des  Papsttuma  im  19.  Jahrhundert,  2d  ed.,  Gotha,  1880,  Eng. 
transl.,  2  vols..  New  York,  1906.  A  work  which  parallels  part  of  those  mentioned  is 
F.  Gr^orovius,  Geschichie  der  Stadt  Rom,  5-16  Jahrhundert,  8  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1886-96,  5th 
ed.,  1903  sqq.,  Eng.  transl.,  from  the  4th  edition,  8  vols.,  London,  1901-02.  The  official 
Catholic  record,  covering  the  early  and  middle  period,  is  the  Liber  pontificalis,  best  ed.  of 
the  whole  work  by  L.  Duchesne,  containing  text,  introduction,  and  commentary,  2  vols., 
Paris,  1886-92,  though  the  ed.  by  Monunsen,  in  MGH,  Geatorum  pantificum  Romanorum 
voL  1,  1898,  is  even  better  so  far  as  it  goes.  The  bulls  and  briefs  of  the  popes  are  best  con- 
sulted in  Btdlarium,  privUegiorum  ac  diplomatum  Romanorum  porUifkum  coUectio  C.  Cocque- 
Unes,  14  vols.,  Rome,  1733-48,  supplemented  by  BuUarium  Benedicti  XIV.,  4  vols.,  ib., 
1754-68,  and  BuUarii  Romani  continuatio  (Clement  XIII.-Gregory  XVI.)  by  A.  Barberi  and 
A.Spetia,  19  vols.,  ib.,  1835-57,  the  whole  reedited  by  A.  Tomassetti,  24  vols.,  Turin,  1857-72. 
Consult  also  L».  Pastor,  Acta  inedita  ad  historiam  Pontifkum  Romanorum,  vol.  i.,  1376-14^4., 
Frdbui^,  1904. 

A  number  of  collections  and  discussions  of  the  Decrees  and  Proceedings  of  the  Councils 
has  been  made.  Those  most  cited  are  P.  Labbe  and  G.  Cossart,  Sacrosancta  concilia,  17 
vols,  in  18,  Paris,  1672;  J.  Harduin,  ConcUiorum  coUectio  regia  maxima,  12  vols.,  Paris, 
1715;  J.  D.  Mansi,  Sacrorum  concUiorum  nova  et  amplisaima  coUectio,  31  vols.,  Venice,  1759- 
1798  (of  the  older  collections  the  one  most  cited) ;  C.  J.  von  Hefele,  Conciliengeschichte,  7  vols., 
Fr^urg,  1855-74  (coming  down  to  1433;  a  2d  ed.  was  begun  by  the  author  and  carried  on 
by  Cardinal  Hergenrother  to  1536,  9  vols,  in  all,  1863-90;  apparently  vol.  vii.of  the  2d  ed. 
never  appeared);  the  Eng.  transl.  of  Hefele  by  W.  R.  Clark  includes  only  vols,  i.-iii.  of  the 
Gennan,  down  to  787  a.d.,  5  vols.,  1883-96.  Of  all  these  Hefele  is  the  most  accessible 
aod  now  the  oftenest  cited. 

On  the  subject  of  Monastidsm  all  students  are  most  deeply  indebted  to  C.  F.  de  T. 
Montalembert,  Lea  Moinea  d'occident,  5  vols.,  Paris,  1860-67,  authorized  Eng.  transl.,  7 
vols.,  London,  1861-79.  For  the  history  of  religious  orders  the  old  standard,  rich  in  erudi- 
Uon,  is  P.  Helyot,  Hiatoire  des  ordrea  monaatiquea,  rdigieux  et  militairea  et  dea  congrigationa 
akulavres  de  Vun  et  de  I'avtre  aexe,  8  vols.,  Paris,  1714-19;  the  best  modem  work  is  M.  Heim- 
bucher,  Die  Orden  und  Kongregationen  der  kaiholiachen  Kirche,  2  vols.,  Paderbom,  1896-97, 
2d  and  enlarged  ed.,  3  vols.,  1907,  utilized  from  Vol.  IV.  on;  the  one  work  in  English  to 
be  cited,  which,  however,  leaves  much  to  be  desired,  is  C.  W.  Currier,  Hiatory  of'Religuma 
Ordera,  New  York,  1896. 

On   the   history  of  the  separate  Orders  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  most 

important  are    the   following:   for  the  Jesuits,  A.  and  A.   de  Backer,   Bibliothiqv^  dea 

Saivains    de    la   aoci&S   de  J6sua,   7  vols.,    Li^ge,   1853-61,  new  ed.   by   C.    Sonmier- 

vogel,  Paris,  1891  sqq.;  the  Hiatorice  aodetatia  Jeau,  by  a  nimiber  of  hands,  6  parts 

in  8  vols.,   Rome,   1615-1759;   J.   A.   M.   Cr^tineau-Joly,   Hiatoire    rdigieuae,    politique 

dUU^mre  de  la  compagnie  de  J6sua,  6  vols.,  Paris,  1844r-46;  for  the  Benedictines,  J.  Ma- 

biDon,  Acta  ordinia  aancti  Benedicti,  9  vols.,  Paris,  1668-1702,  and  his  Annalea  ordinia 

.  .  .  Benedicti,  6  vols.,   Paris,  1703-39;   for  the  Carmelites,  J.  B.  de  Lezana,  Annalea 

aaeri  prophetid  et  Eliani  ordinia  .  .  .  de  Monte  Carmdo,  4  vols.,  Rome,  1651-66;  for  the 

Dominicans,  MormmenJta  ordinia  fratrum  prcedicatorum,  in  course  of  publication  at  Louvain 

flnicel896  (the  earlier  works,  now  being  superseded,  are:  A.  Touron,  Hiatoire  dea  hommeaiUua- 

^ea  de  Saint^Dominigue,  6  vols.,  Paris,  1743-49,  and  T.  M.  Mamachi,  Annalea  ordinia 
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prcBdicatorum,  5  vols.,  Rome,  1754) ;  for  the  CSgtercians,  A.  Maurique,  AnncUes  cisterciennes, 
4  vols.,  Lyons,  1642-69,  and  P.  le  Nain,  Esaai  de  Vordre  de  CiteavXf  9  vols.,  Paris,  1696- 
1697;  for  the  Franciscans,  the  Analecta  Franci8cana,3Yo\B.,  Freiburg,  1886-97,  and  the  An- 
nales  fratrum  minorum,  begun  by  L.  Wadding,  8  vols.,  Lyons,  1626  sqq.,  continued  by  J.  de 
Luca  and  various  hands  at  Naples  and  Rome,  26  vols.,  and  covering  the  period  1208-1611. 

Somewhat  akin  to  the  foregoing  is  the  subject  of  Hagiology,  in  which  two  works 
stand  out  as  preeminent.  The  one  is  the  Acta  sanctorum  of  J.  BoUand,  the  issue 
of  which  was  begun  in  1643,  continued  till  the  dispersion  of  the  Jesuits  compelled 
suspension  of  the  work  from  1794  (when  vol.  liii.  was  issued)  till  1846.  Li  aJl  63 
vols,  have  been  published,  and  a  new  ed.  has  appeared,  Paris,  1863-94  (see  Acta 
Martyrum,  Acta  Sanctorum).  This  is  supplemented  by  the  Analecta  BoUan- 
dianay  edited  by  a  number  of  Jesuits,  Paris  and  Brussels,  1882  sqq.  (still  in  progress;  it 
includes  documents  unused  or  passed  by  in  the  Acta,  newly  discovered  material, 
variant  accounts,  notes  on  the  old  accounts,  and  description  of  manuscripts).  The 
other  important  work  is  the  Acta  sanctorum  ordinis  S.  Benedicti  of  J.  Mabillon  and  T. 
Ruinart,  9  vols.,  Paris,  1668-1701,  and  Venice,  1733-40.  Mention  may  be  made  of  the 
Acta  sanctorum  Bdgii  of  J.  Ghesquiere  and  others,  6  vols.,  Brussels,  1783-94.  J.  Colgan's 
work  on  Scottish  and  Lish  saints  is  noted  above  (p.  xviii.).  The  plan  of  arrange- 
ment in  these  compilations  is  that  of  the  Roman  calendar,  the  substance  is  the  lives 
and  legends  concerning  the  saints,  and  the  value  of  the  material  varies  greatly.  A  very 
large  amount  of  the  material  is  derived  from  contemporary  sources  and  is  therefore  use- 
ful when  sifted  by  the  critical  processes. 

In  the  comparatively  new  and  certainly  interesting  region  of  the  Comparison  and  His- 
tory of  Religions  the  series  of  first  importance,  making  available  to  readers  of  English  many 
of  the  Bibles  and  Conmientaries  of  the  great  reli^ons,  is  that  of  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  East, 
under  the  editorship  of  F.  Max  Miiller,  48  vols.,  Oxford,  1879-1904.  A  valuable  set  of  his- 
torical expositions  of  the  historical  religions  is  found  in  the  Darstellungen  av>s  dem  Gebiete 
der  nichtchristlichen  Rdigionsgeschickte,  15  vols.,  Miinster,  1890-1903.  The  Annates  du  Mus4e 
Guimety  Paris,  1880  sqq.,  combine  the  features  of  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  East  (translations 
of  native  sources)  and  of  the  Hibbert  Lectures  (discussions  of  particular  religions).  The 
Hibbert  Lectures  (q.  v.)  are  a  number  of  series,  each  series  amounting  to  a  treatise  on  some  indi- 
vidual religion  or  phase  of  reli^on,  delivered  in  Great  Britain  between  1878  and  1902  by  spe- 
cialists of  eminence.  A  corresponding  series,  kno  wn  as  the  American  Lectures  on  the  History  of 
Reli^on  (q.v.),  has  been  in  progress  since  1895  and  is  planned  ahead  as  far  as  1910.  A  valuable 
set  is  found  in  the  Handbooks  on  the  History  of  Religions  edited  by  M.  Jastrow,  of  which  the 
following  have  appeared,  Boston,  1895-1905:  E.  W.  Hopkins,  Religion  of  India,  1895;  M. 
Jastrow,  Religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  1895;  P.  D.  Chantepie  de  la  Saussaye,  Religion 
of  the  Ancient  Teutons,  1896;  A.  Wiedemann,  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  1897; 
M.  Jastrow,  Study  of  Religion,  1901 ;  and  G.  Steindorfif,  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  1905. 
The  best  individual  work  on  the  whole  subject  is  P.  D.  Chantepie  de  la  Saussaye,  Lehrbuch 
der  Rdigionsgeschichte,  3d  ed.,  2  vols.,  Tubingen,  1905  (in  which  the  author  had  the  coopera- 
tion of  numerous  scholars).  Next  to  this  is  C.  P.  Tiele,  Inleiding  tot  de  godsdienstwetenschap, 
2d  ed.,  Amsterdam,  1900.  Other  unportant  volumes  areE.  B.  Tylor,  Primitive  Culture, 
4th  ed.,  2  vols.,  London,  1903;  J.  G.  Frazer,  TheOolden  Bought  2d  ed.,  3  vols.,  ib.,  1900;  F. B. 
Jevons,  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Religion,  ib.,  1896  (all  dealing  with  primitive  religion). 

Geo.  W.  Gilmobb. 
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'  I     in  Foreii^n  Parts 
. .  .and  folio wuuc 
. .  .Stromata,  *'  Sliscellaniee  " 


Tillemont,  M^ 


I  Tim... 
UTim.. 


TJB.. 


TLB... 

TLZ... 
Tob.... 
TQ.... 

TS 

TSBA. 

TSK  .. 


sub  voce,  or  sub  verbo 
lO.  J.  Thatcher  and   E.  H.  MoNeal,  A 
<     Source    Book    for    Medimval    Hietory 
\     New  York,  1905 
.  .First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians 
.  .Second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians 
Theoloqieche  Tijdechrift,  Amsterdam  and 

Leyden,  1867  sqq. 
L.  S.  le  Nain  de  Tillemont,  Mimoiree 
,  .  ,  ecdMaetiquee    dee    eix    premiere 
eikdee,  16  vols..  Brussels,  1603-1712 
First  Epistle  to  Timothy 
Second  Epistle  to  Timothy 
Theologiecher  Jahreeberichi,  Leipsic,  1882- 
1887,  Freibuiv,  1888,  Brunswick,  1889- 
1897,  Berlin.  1898  sqq. 
Theologiechee  lAUeraturblatt, 


LUteraturMeituno,     Leipsio, 


TObincen, 


TU 

TZT 

Ugolini,    Theeau- 

rue 

V.T 


Wattenbach, 
DGQ 

Wellhausen, 
Heidentum... 

ZA 

Zahn,  Kanon... 

ZATW 

ZDMO 

ZDPV 

Zech 

Zeph 

ZHT 


Bonn,  1866 

The^ogieche 
1876sqq. 
.Tobit 

\  Theoloifiedte     Quartalechrift, 
1      1819  sqq. 
J.    A.     Robinson,     Texte    and    Studiee, 

Gambridse,  1891  sqq. 
Traneactione  of   the  Society  of  Biblieal 
Archaology,  London,  1872  sqq. 
\Theolooieche      Studien     und      Kriiiken, 
I     Hamburg.  1826  sqq. 

!  Texte  undUntereuchunoen  eur  OeechidUe 
der  altehrietlu^ten  Litteratur,  ed.  O.  von 
Gebhardt   and   A.   Hamaok,    Leipsic, 
1882  sqq. 
TfAinger  Zeitechrift  fUr  Theologie,  TQbin- 
gen.  1838-40 
jB.     Ugolinus.     Theeaurue    antiquitatum 
I     eacrarum,  34  vols..  Venice.  1744-69 
.  Vetue  Teetamentum,Vteux  Teetament,  *'01d 

Testament " 
W.  Wattenbach.  Deutechlande  Geechiehte- 
queUen,  5th  ed..  2  vols.,  Berlin,  1885; 
6th  ed.,  1893-94 
J.  Wellhausen,  Reete  arabiedien  Heiden- 

tume,  BerUn,  1887 
Zeitechrift     fOr     Aeeyrialogie,      Leipsio, 

1886-88,  BerUn.  1889  sqq. 
T.    Zahn,    Qeechichte    dee    neuteetameni- 
lichen  Kanone,  2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1888-92 
\  Zeitechrift  fUr  die  alUeetamenaiche  Wie- 
I     eenechaft,  Giessen,  1881  sqq. 
( Zeitechrift    der    deutechen    morgenldndi' 
I     eehen  OeeeUechaft,  Leipsic,  1847  sqq. 
I  Zeitechrift   dee  deutechen  PaUtetina-ver- 
I     eine,  Leipsio,  1878  sqq. 
.  .Zeohariah 


ZKG.. 
ZKT.. 
ZKW, 

ZWT.. 


J 


Zeitechrift  fOr  die  hietorieche  Theologie, 
published  successively  at  Leipsic, 
Hamburg,  and  (Sotha,  1832-75 

Zeitechrift  fUr  KirchengeechidUe,  CSotha, 
1876  sqq. 

Zeitechrift  fUr  katholieche  TAeolcvie,  Inns- 
bruck. 1877  sqq. 

Zeitechrift  fUr  kirehliehe  Wieeentchaft  und 
kirchlichee  Le6en.  Leipsic.  1880-89 

Zeitechrift  fOr  vneaenechaftliche  Theologie, 
Jena.  1858-60,  HaUe,  1861-67.  Leipsio, 
1868  sqq. 
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SYSTEM  OF  TEANSLITERATION 

The  following  system  of  transliteration  has  been  used  for  Hebrew: 

M  = '  or  omitted  at  the  T  =  z  y  = ' 

beginning  of  a  word.  n  =  t^  B  =  p 

a  =  b  D  =  t  B  =  phorp 

3  =  bhorb  ^  =  y  V  =  ? 

I  =  g  3  =  k  p  =  ¥ 

i  =  ghorg  a  =  khork  ■)  =  r 

•n  =  d  i)  =  i  b  =  8 

n  =  dhord  D  =  m  B^  =  8h 

n=h  i=n  n=t 

1  =  w  D  =  8  n  =  tUort 

The  vowels  are  transcribed  by  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  without  attempt  to  indicate  quantity  or  quality.  Arabic 
and  other  Semitic  languages  are  transliterated  according  to  the  same  system  as  Hebrew.  Greek  is 
written  with  Roman  characters,  the  common  equivalents  being  used. 


KEY  TO  PRONUNCIATION 


When  the  pronunciation  is  self-evident  the  titles  are  not  respelled ;  when  by  mere  division  and  accen- 
tuation it  can  be  shown  sufficiently  clearly  the  titles  have  been  divided  into  syllables,  and  the  accented 
syllables  indicated. 

a  as  in  sofa                                      e   as   in   not  iu        as  in  duration 

a    ""arm                                      e    "    "    nor  c=k    "    "cat 

a    "  "  at                                         u    "    "    fttU  ch        "    "   c^iurch 

ft    "  "  fore                                       a    "    "    rule  cw=qu  as  in  ^een 

6    "  "  p«i*                                      u    **    "    but  dh  (th)    "  "  the 

6    "  "  fate                                      ft    "    "    bum  f              "  "  fancy 

i    ••  *•  ttn                                        ol    "    "    pine  g  (hard)  "  "  go 

t    "  "  maohtne                               au  "    "    out  h             "  "  loc^  (Scotch) 

o    "  "  obey                                    ei    "    "    oil  hw  (wh)  "  "  why 

6    "  "  no                                         iQ    "    "    few  j              "  "  /aw 

^  In  •coented  syllables  only ;  In  unaccented  syllables  It  approximates  tbe  sound  of  e  In  over. 
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AACHEN,  alcen,   SYHODS  OF:     The  political 
importance  of  the  town  of  Aachen  (Latin  Aquis- 
gfranwn;  French,    Aix-kt-ChapeUe)    under   Charle- 
magne and  his  succeesorR  made  it  a  favorite  meeting- 
place  for  various  assemblies.    The  first  synod  of 
Aachen  (or  Aix)  Ib  usually  reckoned  as  having  met 
on  Mar.  23,  789,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  a 
gathering  took  place  on  that  day;  but  its  results 
are  known  only  from  two  royal  decrees,  the  so- 
caHed  AdmoniHo  generalia  (MGH,  Leg.,  i.,  Capitu- 
Uxria  rtgum  Francorum,  ed.    A.  Boretius,  i.,  1883, 
ci^.  22),  and  the  instructions  for  the  royal  repre- 
sentatives    (cap.    23).      The    former    repeats    a 
sinmnary  of  the  earlier  canonical  legislation  on  the 
duties  of  the  clergy,  and  adds  further  regulations 
for  the  improvement  of  clerical  and  social  life, 
dealing  with  diligence  in  preaching,  the  education 
oC  the  dergy,  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day, 
jxmt  judgment,  equal  weights  and  measures,  hos- 
pitality, and  the  prevention  of  witchcraft  and  per- 
jiny.    The   other   document   treats   of   monastic 
discipline  and  the  regulation  of  civil  society.    It 
is  questionable  if  this  gathering  can  be  properly 
called  a  synod ;  and  still  less  can  the  name  be  applied 
to  that  of  797  (cap.  27),  which  regulated  the  con- 
dition of  the  conquered  Saxons.    Oq  the  other 
hand,  the  assembly  of  June,  799,  in  which  Alcuin 
disputed  with  FeUx  of  Urgel  (see  Adoptionism) 
may  be  so  called,  and  likewise  the  three  meetings 
in  the  years  801  and  802.    Their  deliberations  led 
to  a  series  of  decrees  (cap.  33-35  and  36-41)  which 
throw  ii^t  on  Charlemagne's  endeavors  to  elevate 
dexgy  and  laity.    The  most  important  is  the  great 
instruction  for  the  misti  dominici  sent  out  in  the 
spnng  of  802,  dealing  with  the  discipline  of  bishops, 
dergy,  monks,  and  nuns,  the  faithful  performance 
of  tbeb  duties  by  public  officiab,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  justice  throughout  the  empire.    Among 
the  results  of  the  autumn  synod  of  802,  cap.  36 
and  3S  deserve  special  attention;  they  deal  with 
the  doty  of  intercession  for  the  emperor  and  bishops, 
tbe  education  of  the  people,  tithes,  divine  worship 
and  the  sacraments,  clerical  discipline,  and  the 
system    of    ecclesiastical    visitations.    The    next 
synod  (Nov.  809),  was  occupied  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  procesaion  of  the  Holy  Ghost.   In  the  autumn 
oi  816  or  the  summer  of  817,  Louis  le  D^bonnaire 
'   I.— 1 


assembled  his  first  synod  at  Aaehen,  when  the 
bishops  laid  down  new  regulations  for  the  com- 
munity life,  both  of  canons  and  nuns.  In  the 
sununer  of  817  an  assembly  of  abbots  discussed 
the  observance  of  the  Benedictine  rule.  The  diets 
of  819  and  825  and  similar  later  assemblies  can 
again  scarcely  be  counted  as  synods,  though  the 
one  held  in  the  sacristy  of  the  cathedral,  Feb.  6, 835, 
has  a  synodical  character.  It  adopted  a  thorough- 
going pronouncement  on  the  life  and  teaching  of 
bishops  and  inferior  clergy,  and  on  the  position  of 
the  king,  his  family,  and  his  ministers,  with  a  view 
to  regulating  the  confusion  which  the  strife  between 
Louis  and  his  sons  had  caused.  It  also  required 
of  P^pin  of  Aquitaine  that  he  should  restore  the 
chiurch  property  which  he  had  appropriated.  For 
the  synod  held  at  Aachen  in  connection  with  the 
question  of  Lothaire's  divorce,  see  Nicholas  I. 
The  last  two  synods  of  Aachen  were  held  under 
Henry  II.,  one  in  the  year  1000  in  connection  with 
the  restoration  of  the  bishopric  of  Merseburg  (see 
WiLuois);  the  other,  in  1023,  when  the  contest 
between  the  dioceses  of  Cologne  and  Li^  for  the 
possession  of  the  monastery  of  Burtscheid  was 
decided  in  favor  of  the  latter. 

(A.  Hauck.) 

Biblzoorafbt:  Fraomenium  hulorieum  dt  eoncUio  Atfuw- 
oranenH,  in  Mftbillon,  AnaUeta,  i.  52,  Paris.  1723,  and  in 
Bouquet,  Rtauil,  vi  416-i43;  BpUtola  Synodi  ii«u^ 
{/ranerma  ad  Pippin,  in  Labb«,  Concilia,  vii.  1728,  and  in 
Bouquet,  ReeueU,  vi.  364;  A.  J.  Binterim,  PraomatiMdie 
Oeachichte  der  deutathen  .  .  .  ConcUien,  ii.,  iii.,  Mains, 
1836-37;  MQH,  Leg.  i.  (1835)  465;  ib.  CapUuiaria  rag. 
Frane.,  ii.  2  (1803).  463-466;  Hauok.  KD,  ii.;  Hefele. 
Concilienoaaehiehie,  vols,  iii.,  iv.;  MQH,  Lag,  aectio  iii.. 
Concilia,  i.  1  (1904). 

AARON:  The  brother  of  Moses.  In  the  Yah- 
wistic  sources  of  the  Pentateuch  he  is  called 
"  Aaron,  the  Le»jit«,"  i.e.,  the  priest.  He  is  first 
mentioned  when  Yahweh  appoints  him  as  spokes- 
man for  Moses  in  the  mission  to  Pharaoh  (Ex.  iv. 
10-17,  27-31);  and  consistently  he  always  appears 
with  Moses  before  the  Egyptian  king.  Later  Aaron 
and  Hur  support  Moses  during  the  battle  with  the 
Amalekites  (Ex.  xvii.  8-13).  When  the  covenant 
was  made  at  Sinai,  Aaron,  Nadab,  and  Abihu,  with 
seventy  elders,  accompanied  Moses  to  the  moun- 
tain; but  Moses  alone  '*  went  up  into  the  mount 
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of  God''  (Ex.  xxiv.  1-2,  ^18;  cf.  adx.  24;.  While 
Moees  delayed  on  the  mountain  Aaron  made  the 
golden  calf;  and  later  he  sought  to  excuse  him- 
self  by  saying  that  he  had  acted  under  compulsion 
of  the  people,  who  were  impatient  at  the  long 
absence  of  their  leader  (Ex.  xxxii.).  In  the  narra- 
tive of  Num.  xii.,  Aaron  again  appears  in  an  un- 
favorable light.  He  is  said  to  have  died  at  Mosera, 
in  the  wilderness,  and  Eleazar,  his  son  took  his  place 
as  priest  (Deut.  x.  6).  Finally,  he  is  incidentally 
mentioned  in  Josh.  xxiv.  5  and  33.  The  significant 
fact  in  all  these  notices  is  that  the  Yahwistic  sources 
recognize  Aaron  as  priest.  In  the  Priest  code 
Aaron's  genealogy  and  family  are  given  in  detail 
(Ex.  vi.  20,  23).  He  is  three  years  older  than 
Moses  (Ex.  vii.  7).  He  is  made  Moses's  "  prophet " 
before  Pharaoh  (Ex.  vii.  1-2),  and,  accordingly,  plays 
an  important  part  in  all  transactions  at  the  Egyp- 
tian court.  By  means  of  his  rod  the  miracles  are 
performed  (Ex.  vii.,  viii.).  During  the  wandering 
Aaron  retains  his  prominent  position,  although 
subordinate  to  Moses.  The  hungry  people  murmur 
against  both  brothers,  and,  at  Moses's  command, 
Aaron  replies  to  them,  and  later  preserves  a  pot  of 
manna  before  Yahweh  (Ex.  xvi.).  The  priesthood 
is  instituted  at  Sinai  and  solemnly  conferred  upon 
Aaron,  his  four  sons,  and  their  descendants  (Ex. 
xxviii.).  Of  these  four  sons,  only  Eleazar  and  Itha- 
mar  remain  after  the  destruction  of  Nadab  and 
Abihu  (Lev.  x.  1-7).  Aaron  is  not  only  original 
ancestor  and  type  of  the  priests  as  distinguished 
from  the  Levites,  but  also,  in  narrower  sense, 
prototype  of  the  high  priest,  who  was  always  from 
his  family  and  apparently  the  first-bom  son  in 
direct  line.  A  few  of  the  laws  of  P  are  delivered 
to  Aaron  as  well  as  Moses  (Lev.  xi.  1,  xiii.  1,  xiv. 
33,  XV.  1;  Num.  xix.  1).  After  the  departure  from 
Sinai,  Korah  and  his  followers  rebel  against  Moses 
and  Aaron;  and  Yahweh  miraculously  vindicates 
the  supremacy  of  the  latter  (Num.  xvi.-xvii.;  the 
narrative  is  amplified  by  an  accoimt  of  the  up- 
rising of  Dathan  and  Abiram  and  a  contest  between 
Levites  and  priests).  Aaron  dies  on  Mount  Hor, 
and  Eleazar  becomes  priest  in  his  stead  (Nimi. 
XX.  22-29,  xxxiii.  38-39).  Of  other  Old  Testament 
passages  in  which  Aaron  is  mentioned  none  is  note- 
worthy except  Mic.  vi.  4,  where  he  is  joined  with 
Motes  and  Miriam.  (F.  Buhl.) 

It  is  important  for  the  history  of  the  priesthood 
in  Israel  to  notice  that  in  the  narratives  of  J  and  E 
(called  "  Yahwistic  '*  above)  the  priestly  function 
of  Aaron  is  quite  subordinate,  he  being  mainly 
represented  there  as  the  spokesman  and  the  minis- 
ter of  Moses  and,  along  with  Hur,  as  his  represen- 
tative—a "judge"  of  the  people  (Ex.  xxiv.  13,  14). 
It  is  in  the  priestly  tradition  that  the  idea  of  Aaron's 
sacerdotal  functions  is  elaborately  developed. 

J.  F.  M. 

Bibuoobapht:  3,  BMins-Qould,  LegeruU  cf  O.  T,  Charac- 
Un,  2  vols..  London,  1871;  J.  Wellhausen,  OeMchidUe  /•- 
rusU,  ohap.  iv.,  Berlin,  1878;  H  .Tan  Oort,  Du  Aaroneiden  in 
ThT,  xviii.  (1884)  289  and  235;  J.Bensinger.  Hebr&iat^ 
ArekOotoffU,  pp.  405-428.  Fr«iburg,  1804;  W.  Nowack. 
ArekHolcoit,  H.  87-130.  ib.  1894;  A.  Kuenen  in  ThT,  xxiv. 
(1890)  1-42;  A.  van  Hoonacker.  Le  Saetrdoce  Uvitique 
dant  la  loi€t  dam  Vhialoire  dn  Hebrmx,  Louvain,  1899; 
S.  I.  Curtias.  The  UviHeal  PrietU,  Edinburgh.  1877. 


AAJtOH  AUD  JULIUS:  En^ish  Martyrs.  See 
Alban,  Saint,  of  Vbrulam. 

ABADDON,  Q-bad'an  ("  Destruction  "):  In  the 
Old  Testament  a  poetic  name  for  the  kingdom  of 
the  dead,  Hades,  or  Sheol  (Job  xxvi.  6;  Prov.  zv. 
11,  where  Abaddon  is  ps^rallel  to  Sheol).  The 
rabbis  used  the  name  for  the  nethermost  part  of 
hell.  In  Rev.  ix.  11  the  "  angel  of  the  bottomless 
pit "  is  called  Abaddon,  which  is  there  explained 
as  the  Greek  Apollyon  ("  destroyer  ");  and  he  is 
described  as  king  of  the  locusts  which  rose  at  the 
sounding  of  the  fifth  trumpet.  In  like  manner,  in 
Rev.  vi.  8,  Hades  is  personified  following  after 
death  to  conquer  the  fourth  part  of  the  earth.  In 
rabbinical  writings  Abaddon  and  Death  are  also 
personified  (cf.  Job  xxviii.  22). 

AB'ADIM.    See  Talmxtd. 

A-BAR'BA-NEL.    See  Abbabansl. 

ABAUZIT,  a'^bO^'zi',  FIRMIN:  French  Reformed 
scholar;  b.  of  Huguenot  parentage  at  Uz^  (20  m. 
w.n.w.  of  Avignon),  Languedoc,  Nov.  11,  1679; 
d.  at  Geneva,  Mar.  20, 1767.  After  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  (1685)  an  attempt  was  made 
to  bring  him  up  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  it  was 
frustrated  by  his  mother.  After  some  hardships 
and  sufferings,  mother  and  son  settled  in  Geneva, 
where  Abauzit  was  educated  and  where,  with  the 
exception  of  visits  to  Holland  and  England  in 
1698,  he  spent  his  long  life  devoted  to  study  and 
the  service  of  the  city  library.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  his  time,  possessed  much  ver- 
satility, and  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  scholars  like 
Bayle,  Jurieu,  Basnage,  and  Newton.  Neverthe- 
less, he  published  practically  nothing;  and  after 
his  death  many  of  his  manuscripts  were  destroyed 
by  lus  heirs.  A  volume  of  (Euvres  diversea  appeared 
at  Geneva  in  1770;  and  a  different  edition  in  two 
volumes  at  London  and  Amsterdam  in  1770-73. 
They  include  essays  against  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  as  commonly  received,  upon  the  Book  of 
Daniel,  and  the  Apocalypse.  He  rendered  much 
service  to  a  society  for  the  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  into  French  (published  1726).  Many 
of  his  theological  writings  are  translated  in  E. 
Harwood's  Miacelianies  (London,  1774),  with 
memoir;  and  seven  e8sa3rB  are  reprinted  thence  in 
Sparks's  Collection  of  Essays  cmd  Tracts  in  The- 
ology t  vol.  i.  (Boston,  1823).  , 
Bibuoorapht:  J.  Senebier,  HiMtoire  UUSraif  de  Otnhm^ 

Geneva.  1786;   E.  and  E.  Haac  La  Prance  jtroieetafUe, 

ed.  H.  L.   Bordier.  i.  2.  PariB,  1877;  A.  Oibert.  Abausii 

et  ea  ThSotogie,  Strasburs.  1865. 

ABBADIE,  a"ba"'dl',  JACQUES :  Protestant  apol- 
ogist; b.  at  Nay  (10  m.  s.  by  e.  of  Pau),  France, 
1654  (7);  d.  at  Marylebone,  London,  1727.  He 
studied  in  the  French  Reformed  Church  academies 
of  Saumur  and  Sedan,  and  early  showed  much 
talent.  Gn  invitation  of  the  elector  of  Branden- 
burg, he  became  pastor  of  the  French  Reformed 
congregation  in  Berlin  in  1680;  after  the  death  of 
the  elector  (1688),  he  followed  Marshal  Schomberg 
to  England;  and  became  pastor  of  the  French 
church  in  the  Savoy,  London,  in  1689.  In  1699 
he  was  made  dean  of  Killaloe,  Ireland.  His  TraiU 
de  la  virit6  de  la  religion  Ckr&ienne  (vols.  i.  and  ii.« 
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Rotterdam,  1684;  voL  iii.,  1689:  Eng.  transl.,  2 
vols.,  London,  1694),  became  one  of  the  standard 
apologetic  works  in  French  literature.  Of  his  other 
works,  L'Art  de  se  connaitre  aoi-nUme  (Rotterdam, 
1692),  giving  an  outline  of  his  moral  system,  at- 
tracted much  attention  and  was  warmly  defended 
by  Malebranche. 

Biblioorapht:  For  full  list  of  his  writings,  consult 
E.  and  £.  Haag,  La  Franc*  protMtaniet  i.*  s.v.,  Paris, 
1846;  for  his  life,  the  collection  of  his  sermons,  Am- 
sterdam, 1760,  iii.,  and  D.  C.  A.  Agnew,  ProUHant 
ExHm  from  France,  pp.  223-228.  Edinburgh,  1886;  on 
his  work,  R.  Elliott,  The  Conn$terU  Protectant  .  .  .  with 
ecme  obeervatione  on  a  treaHae  ...  by  J.  Abbadie,  Lon- 
don, 1777,  and  M.  lUaire,  ^Itude  nor  J,  Abbadie  eoneida-i 
emmne  pridicateur,  Strasburg,  1858. 

ABBATE;  ABB&    See  Abbot. 

ABBESS:  The  title  of  the  head  of  many  monastic 
communities  of  women,  even  in  some  orders  where 
the  head  of  the  monasteries  for  men  does  not  bear 
the  title  of  abbot.  An  abbess  is  commonly  elected 
by  the  community.  Cases  of  appointment  by 
the  pope  on  the  nomination  of  the  sovereign  have 
occurred  less  frequently  than  in  the  case  of  abbots. 
By  the  ruling  of  the  Coimcil  of  Trent,  only  those  are 
eligible  who  have  been  eight  years  professed  and 
reached  the  age  of  forty,  except,  in  exceptional 
circumstances,  when  a  dispensation  is  granted  by 
the  pope.  An  absolute  majority  on  a  secret  ballot 
is  required.  The  election  must  be  confirmed  by 
the  bishop  (or,  in  certain  cases  of  exemption,  by 
the  pope,  or  the  head  of  the  order),  before  the  new 
abb^  possesses  full  jurisdiction.  A  formal  bene- 
diction, for  which  there  is  a  form  in  the  ParUificale 
Romanianf  is  also  given  by  the  bishop  in  many 
cases.  The  power  thus  assigned  to  the  abbess  ia 
merely  that  requisite  to  rule  her  community,  and 
in  no  sense  a  spiritual  jurisdiction;  she  can  not 
commute  or  dispense  from  vows,  laws  of  the  Church, 
or  statutes  of  the  order.  She  may  inflict  light 
punishments  in  the  spirit  of  the  rule;  but  the  more 
severe  ones  are  reserved  to  the  ecclesiastical  su- 
perior of  the  convent,  who  has  jurisdiction  in  the 
forum  extemvm.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that 
the  power  of  an  abbess  has  been  and  is  much  more 
restricted  than  that  of  an  abbot.  For  the  pecul- 
iarly wide  jurisdiction  of  abbesses  over  men  as 
well  as  women  in  the  order  of  Font^vraud  (not 
without  precedent  in  the  Celtic  monastic  system), 
see  FoNT^VRAUD,  Order  of.    See    also  Abbot: 

MONASTICISM. 

ABBEY:  A  monastic  house  imder  the  rule  of  an 
abbot  or  an  abbess.  The  name  is  strictly  appli- 
cable only  to  the  houses  of  those  orders  in  which 
these  titles  are  borne  by  the  superiors.  While  in 
the  East  the  free  form  of  a  group  of  scattered  cells 
(known  as  a  laura)  continued  side  by  side  with  the 
common  dwelling  of  a  cenobite  community,  the 
West  developed  a  distinct  style  of  its  own  in  monas- 
tic architecture.  The  extant  plan  of  the  monastery 
oi  St.  Gall  (820)  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the 
construction  of  Western  monasteries  in  the  early 
Middle  Ages.  The  center  of  the  entire  group  of 
buildings  was  occupied  by  an  open  rectangular 
space,  on  the  north  side  of  which  was  the  church, 
while  on  the  other  three  sides  ran  the  cloister  or 
ambulatory,  a  vaulted  passage  open  on  the  inner 


side,  and  serving  both  as  a  means  of  communication 
and  as  a  place  for  exercise  in  bad  weather.  Con- 
nected with  the  cloister,  on  the  ground  floor,  were 
the  refectory  and  kitchen;  the  chapter^house,  in 
which  the  reading  and  exposition  of  the  rule  and 
the  chapter  of  faults  took  place;  the  ccdefactarium 
or  winter  dining-room;  and  the  parleatorium  or 
reception-room  of  outsiders.  Cn  the  floor  above, 
opening  on  a  similar  passage  which  connected  with 
the  choir  of  the  church  or  the  organ-loft,  were  the 
vestiarium,  where  the  clothes  were  kept,  the  library, 
the  dormitory,  the  infirmary,  the  rooms  for  the 
novices,  and  the  apartments  of  the  abbot,  which 
were  supposed  to  be  accessible  from  outside  without 
passing  through  the  enclosure  into  which  strangers 
were  not  allowed  to  penetrate.  The  kitchen,  which 
lay  within  this  enclosure,  had  in  like  manner  a 
connection  with  the  house  for  the  reception  of 
pilgrims,  and  with  the  various  farm-buildings, 
which  usually  formed  a  separate  quadrangle.  The 
entire  group  of  buildings  was  surroimded  by  a 
high,  solid  wall,  which  in  some  cases  was  fortified 
against  the  dangers  of  rude  times  by  towers  and 
strong  gates.  The  monks'  burying-groimd  was 
also  within  the  enclosure. 

This  system  was  preserved,  with  slight  modifi- 
cations, throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Cistercians 
adhering  to  it  with  especial  closeness,  as  may  be 
seen  at  Clairvaux  and  Maulbronn.     Sometimes  it 
was  enriched  by  architectural  decoration,  as  in  the 
high-vaulted  double  refectories  of  St.  Martin  at 
Paris  and  of  Maulbronn,  or  adorned  with  painting, 
as  the  world-famous  "  Last  Supper  "  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  in  the  refectory  of    Santa  Maria  delle 
Grazie  at  Milan.    In  houses  occupied  by  female 
religious  the  extensive  farm-buildings  were  natu- 
rally  lacking.    The    combination   of  hermit  and 
commimity  life  among  the  Carthusians  required  a 
larger  space,  which  was  obtained  by  adding  to  the 
original  quadrangle  on  the  basis  of  the  church  a 
second  \&rgidT  one,  commonly  surrounded  also  by 
a  cloister,  with  an  open  space  or  garden  (containing 
a  cemetery)   in  the  center,  and  with  individual 
dwellings  for  the  monks  around  it.    The  mendicant 
orders  strove  for  simplicity  in  building  as  in  other 
things,  and  were  forced  by  their  situation  in  towns 
to  a  more  restricted  plan.    The  teaching  orders 
added  a  wing  or  a  separate  house  for  their  pupils. 
The  Jesuits  completely  abandoned  the  traditional 
plan,  and  built  themselves  large  palatial  houses, 
while  modem  monasteries  have  little  to  differen- 
tiate them  from  other  large  institutions.    For  a 
more  detailed  treatment  of  the  structural  system 
of  abbeys  and  monastic  buildings,  consult  the  ex- 
haustive monograph  by  Venables  in  the  Encydo- 
podia  BrUannica,  s.v.  Abbey,    See  Monasticism. 
Bxblioorapht:     In    general:    DC  A,    iL    (1880)     1243-68 
(ffives  a  list  of  1,481  monasteries   founded   before  814); 
DACL,  i.   26-30;   A  BaUu,   U    Monaetire  de    Tebeeea, 
Paris,  1897  (valuable  for  detailed  description  of  a   typi- 
cal abbey).     Austria  :  G.  Wolfsffruber,  A.  HQbl,  and  O. 
Schmidt,    Abteien    und    Kloeter  in   Oeterreich,    Vienna, 
1902.     Fbancb  :  L.  P.  H^rard,  £tude9  archSologiquee  aur 
lee  abbayee  de  raneien  diociee    de   Parie,    Paris,    1852; 
M.     F.     de     Montrond,      DicHonnaire     dee    abbayee  ei 
monaetiree,  ib.    18iS6;   J.  J.  Bourass^,  Abbayee  et  monae- 
iiree;    hietoire,   monumente,  eouvenire  et  ruinee,  ib.  1869; 
E.     P.    M.    Sauvace,     Hietoire      liUSraire  dee     abbayee 
Normandee,  ib.  1872;    A.  Peigne-Delaoourt,    Tableau  dee 
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abbaj/et  et  de%  monaatUr—  d'hommea  en  Prance  ....  1768,  ib. 
1875;  J.  M.  Bease.  Lee  premiere  monaetiree  de  la  OatUe^  in 
Revue  dee  queetione  hietoriquee,  Apr.,  1902.  Qbbmxnt: 
O.  Qrote,  Lexicon  deutecher  SHfie,  KlOeter,  und  Ordene- 
hOueer,  5  parts.  Osterwick,  1874-80;  H.  G.  Hasse,  Qeethu^ 
te  der  eacheiechen  Kldeter  in  der  Mark  Meieeen  und  Ober- 
laueite,  Qotha,  1887;  H.  H.  Koch.  Die  Karmelitenkldeter 
der  niederdeuiechen  ProvinZt  13-16  Jahrhundert^  Freiburg. 
1880;  H.  Hauntinger,  Suddeuleche  Kldtter  vor  100  Jahren, 
Cologne,  1889;  L.  Sutter,  Die  Dominican-Kldeter  auf  die 
Oebiete  d.  heiUtgen  deutechen  Schweitz  im  13  Jahrhunderl, 
Lucerne,  1893;  A.  Hohenegger,  Dae  Kaptuiner-Kloeter 
eu  Meran,  Innsbruck.  1898;  F.  M.  Herhagen,  Die  Klotter- 
Ruinen  eu  Himmerod  in  der  Eifel,  Treves,  1900.  Great 
Brftaxn  and  Ibeland:  M.  Archdall,  Monaetieon  Hiber- 
nicon ;  ...  Vie  Abbeye,  Prioriee  ...  in  Irdand,  Lon- 
don, 1780.  ed.  by  P.  F.  Moran.  Dublin,  1871;  W.  Beattie. 
Caetiee  and  Abbeys  of  England,  2  vols.,  London,  1851;  M. 
E.  C.  Walcott,  Mineter  and  Abbey  Ruine  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  ib.  1860;  W.  and  M.  Howitt,  Ruined  Abbeys 
and  Caetiee  of  Oreat  Britain,  2  ser.,  ib.  1862-64;  Religious 
Houeee  of  the  United  Kingdom,  ib.  1887;  T.  G.  Bonney, 
Cathedrale,  Abbeys  and  Churches  of  England  and  Wales,  2 
vols.,  ib.  1888-91  (revised,  1898);  W.  C.  Lefroy,  Ruined 
Abbeys  of  Yorkshire,  ib.  1890;  J.  Timbs,  Abbeys,  Castles 
and  Ancient  Halls  of  England  and  Wales,  3  vols.,  ib.  1890; 
W.  A.  J.  Arohbold,  Somerset  Religious  Housee,  ib.  1892. 

ABBO  OF  FLEURY,  flo^rt':  French  abbot 
of  the  tenth  century,  one  of  the  few  men  of  that 
time  who  strove  to  cultivate  learning  and  led  the 
way  for  the  later  scholasticism;  b.  near  Orleans; 
d.  Nov.  13,  1004.  He  was  brought  up  in  the  Bene- 
dictine abbey  of  Fleury  (25  m.  e.s.e.  of  Orleans); 
studied  at  Paris  and  Reims;  in  985-987  was  in  Eng- 
land, on  invitation  of  Archbishop  Oswald  of  York, 
and  taught  in  the  school  of  the  abbey  of  Ramsey; 
was  chosen  abbot  of  Fleury  in  988,  and  brought 
the  school  there  to  a  flourishing  condition.  He 
upheld  the  rights  of  his  abbey  against  the  Bishop 
of  Orleans,  and  at  the  synod  of  St.  Denis  (995) 
took  the  part  of  the  monks  against  the  bishops. 
He  twice  represented  King  Robert  the  Pious  as 
ambassador  at  Rome,  and  gained  the  favor  of  Pope 
Gregory  V.  He  upheld  strict  monastic  discipline; 
and  an  attempt  to  introduce  reforms  in  the  monas- 
tery of  La  R^ole  (in  Gascony,  30  m.  s.e.  of  Bordeaux), 
a  dependency  of  Fleury,  led  to  a  mutiny  by  the 
monks  in  which  he  was  fatally  wounded.  He 
wrote  upon  such  diverse  subjects  as  dialectics, 
astronomy,  and  canon  law;  and  his  extant  letters 
are  of  much  value  for  the  history  of  the  time. 

Bxblioorapht:  For  his  works,  and  his  life  by  his  pupil 
Aimoin,  consult  MPL,  oxxxix.;  for  his  Epistolae,  Bou- 
quet, Recueil;  for  his  life,  J.  B.  P&rdiao,  Hietovre  de  St  Ab- 
bon,  Paris,  1872. 

ABBOT:  The  head  of  one  of  the  larger  houses 
in  the  Benedictine  and  other  older  Western  monastic 
orders.  The  term  originated  in  the  East,  where 
it  was  frequently  used  as  a  title  of  respect  for  any 
monk  (being  derived  from  the  Antmaic  abba, 
"  father  ");  but  there  it  was  replaced,  as  the  title 
of  the  superior  of  a  monastery,  by  archimandrite 
and  other  titles.  In  the  Western  orders  founded 
before  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  the  title  is 
still  in  use.  According  to  the  present  system, 
abbots  are  divided  into  secular  and  regular;  the 
former  are  secular  clerics  who  are  incumbents  of 
benefices  originally  bearing  the  title  of  abbey  but 
since  secularized;  the  latter  are  classified  accord- 
ing as  they  have  authority  only  over  the  mem- 
bers of  their  house,  or  over  certain  of  the 
faithful,  or  enjoy  a  quasi-episcopal  jurisdiction 


over  a  definite  territory,  or  are  merely  titular 
abbots,  their  houses  having  fallen  into  decay. 
They  are  further  divided  according  to  the  term  of 
their  of5ce,  which  may  be  either  for  life  or  for  three 
years.  A  special  cla^s  known  as  mitered  abbots 
have  permission  to  wear  episcopal  insignia.  The 
election  of  an  abbot  is  commonly  by  vote  of  the 
professed  brothers,  in  most  cases  only  those  in  holy 
orders.  The  candidate  must  be  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  a  professed  brother  of  the  order,  and  a  priest. 
Actual  jurisdiction  is  not  conferred  until  his  con- 
firmation either  by  the  bishop  or,  in  the  case  of 
exempt  abbeys,  by  the  superior  in  the  case,  fre- 
quently the  pope.  His  benediction  is  the  next 
step,  which  takes  place  according  to  the  ofiice  in 
the  PorUificale  Romanum,  usually  at  the  hands  of 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  He  has  the  power  to 
regulate  the  entire  inner  life  of  the  abbey  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rule,  and  to  require  obedience  from 
his  subordinates;  according  to  the  rule  of  St. 
Benedict,  however,  abbots  are  required  not  to 
exercise  their  authority  in  an  arbitrary  manner, 
but  to  seek  the  counsel  of  their  brethren.  In  many 
particulars  a  quasi-episcopal  jurisdiction  has  in 
course  of  time  been  conceded  to  them.  Since  the 
eighth  century  they  have  been  allowed  to  confer 
the  tonsure  and  minor  orders  on  their  subjects,  to 
bless  their  churches,  cemeteries,  sacred  vessels, 
etc.,  to  take  rank  as  prelates,  and,  if  generals  ex- 
ercising quasi-episcopal  jurisdiction,  to  sit  and  vote 
in  general  councils. 

The  practise  of  granting  abbeys  in  commendam 
to  deserving  clerics,  or  even  to  laymen,  led  to  the 
creation  of  a  class  of  merely  titular  abbots,  who  had 
nothing  of  this  character  but  the  name  and  the 
revenues.  This  practise,  which  was  the  source  of 
many  abuses,  was  regulated  by  the  Council  of  Trent. 
From  it  sprang  the  custom  in  France  of  applying 
the  title  abb^  to  any  prominent  clergyman  who 
might,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  lay 
claim  to  such  an  appointment,  and  then  to  the 
secular  clergy  in  general.  •  A  somewhat  analogous 
custom  existed  in  Italy,  where  many  professional 
men,  lawyers,  doctors,  etc.,  though  laymen  and 
even  married  men,  retained  some  marks  of  the 
clerical  character  which  had  earlier  distinguished 
the  majority  of  scholars  in  their  dress  and  in  the 
title  of  abbate.  In  some  Protestant  coimtries  the 
title  of  abbot  still  clung  to  the  heads  of  institutions 
that  had  grown  out  of  monasteries  suppressed  at 
the  Reformation.    See  Monasticism. 

ABBOT,  EZRA:  Unitarian  layman;  b.  at  Jack- 
son, Waldo  County,  Me.,  Apr.  28,  1819;  d.  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  Mar.  21,  1884.  He  was  fitted  for 
college  at  Phillips  Academy,  Exeter,  N.  H.,  and 
was  graduated  at  Bowdoin,  1840.  He  then  taught 
in  Maine  and,  after  1847,  in  Cambridge,  Blass., 
also  rendering  service  in  the  Harvard  and  Boston 
Athenseum  libraries.  In  1856  he  was  appointed 
assistant  librarian  of  Harvard  University,  in  1871 
he  was  imiversity  lecturer  on  the  textual  criticism 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  in  1872  he  became 
Bussey  professor  of  New  Testament  criticism  and 
interpretation  in  the  Harvard  Divinity  School. 
From  1853  he  was  secretary  of  the  American  Orien- 
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tal  Society.  He  was  one  of  the  original  members  of 
the  American  New  Testament  Revision  Company 
(1871),  and  in  1880  he  aided  in  organizing  the 
Society  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Exegesis.  He 
was  a  scholar  of  rare  talents  and  attainments. 
He  stood  first  and  foremost  among  the  textual 
critics  of  the  Greek  Testament  in  America;  and 
for  microscopic  accuracy  of  biblical  scholarship 
he  had  no  superior  in  the  world.  On  account  of 
the  extreme  attention  he  paid  to  minute  details,  the 
number  of  hisindependent  publications  was  small, 
and  the  results  of  his  labors  have  gone  into  books 
of  other  writers,  to  which  he  was  willing  to  con- 
tribute without  regard  to  reward  or  adequate 
recognition.  His  Literature  of  the  Doctrine  of  a 
Future  Life,  first  published  as  an  appendix  to  Alger's 
Hietory  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life  (Philadel- 
phia, 1864),  and  afterward  separately  (New  York, 
1871),  is  a  model  of  bibliographical  accuracy  and 
completeness,  embracing  more  than  5,300  titles. 
He  enriched  Smith's  Bible  Dictionary  (Am.  ed., 
1867-70)  with  careful  bibliographical  lists  on  the 
most  important  topics,  besides  silently  correcting 
inniunerable  errors  in  references  and  in  typography. 
His  most  valuable  and  independent  labors,  how- 
ever, were  devoted  to  textual  criticism  and  are  in 
part  incorporated  in  Gregory's  Prolegomena  to  the 
Ed.  via,  crUica  major  of  Teschendorf's  Greek  Testa- 
ment; the  chapter  De  versibus  (pp.  167-182)  is 
by  him,  and  he  read  the  manuscript  and  proofs 
of  the  entire  work.  His  services  to  the  American 
Bible  Revision  Committee  were  invaluable.  The 
critical  papers  which  he  prepared  on  disputed 
passages  were  uncommonly  thorough,  and  had  no 
small  influence  in  determining  the  text  finally 
accepted.  His  defense  of  the  Johannean  author- 
ship of  the  fourth  Gospel  (The  Authorship  of  the 
Fourth  Ooepel;  External  Evidences,  Boston,  1880; 
reprinted  by  his  successor  in  the  Harvard  Divinity 
School,  J.  H.  Thayer,  1888)  is  an  invaluable  con- 
tribution to  the  solution  of  that  question. 

Of  his  writings,  besides  those  already  adduced, 
may  be  mentioned:  an  edition  of  Orme's  Memoir 
of  the  Controversy  respecting  the  Three  Heavenly 
Witnesses  (New  York,  1866);  work  upon  G.  R. 
Noyes's  (posthimious)  Translation  of  the  New 
Testament  from  the  Greek  Text  of  Tischendorf  (1869); 
work  upon  C.  F.  Hudson's  Greek  and  English  Con- 
cordance of  the  New  Testament  (1870);  The  Late 
Professor  Tischendorf,  in  The  Unitarian  Review, 
Mar.  1875;  On  the  Reading  "  an  only  begotten  God," 
or  "  God  only  begotten,"  John  i.  18,  ib.  Jime  1875; 
On  the  Reading  "  Church  of  God,"  Acts,  xx.  £8,  in 
the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Apr.  1876  (like  the  preceding, 
first  privately  printed  for  the  American  Bible 
Revision  Committee);  Recent  Discussions  of  Ro- 
mans iz,  6,  an  exhaustive  article  on  the  punctuation 
of  this  passage  in  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Biblical 
Literature  and  Exegesis,  June  and  Dec.  1883. 
The  four  articles  mentioned  last,  together  with  that 
on  the  fourth  Gospel  and  seventeen  others,  were 
published  in  1888,  under  the  editorship  of  J.  H. 
Thayer.         (Pmup  ScHAFPf.)    D.  S.  Schaff. 

Bibuoobapht:  Ban  Abbot,  a  memoir  edited  by  8.  J.  Bar- 
rows. Gambridce,  1884;  Andover  Review,  i.  (1884)  664; 
LUerary  World,  xv.  (1884)  113. 


ABBOT,  OEORGE:  Archbishop  of  Canterbury; 
b.  at  Guildford  (30  m.  s.w.  of  London)  Oct.  29, 
1562;  d.  at  Croydon  (10  m.  s.  of  London)  Aug.  4, 
1633.  He  studied  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford 
(B.A.,  1582;  probationer  fellow,  1583;  M.A.,  1585; 
B.D.,  1593;  D.D.,  1597),  took  orders  in  1585,  re- 
mained at  Oxford  as  tutor,  and  became  known  as 
an  able  preacher  and  lecturer  with  strong  Puritan 
sympathies.  He  was  made  master  of  University 
College  1597;  dean  of  Winchester  1600;  vice-chan- 
cellor of  the  university  1600,  1603,  1605;  bishop 
of  Ck)ventry  and  Lichfield,  1609;  bishop  of  London 
1610;  archbishop  of  Canterbury  1611.  His  learn- 
ing and  sincerity  can  not  be  questioned;  but  he 
was  austere,  narrow,  almost  a  fanatic.  His  one 
great  idea  was  to  crush  "  popery,"  not  only  in 
England,  but  in  all  Europe;  and  popery  to  him 
meant  every  theological  system  except  that  of 
Calvin .  To  further  his  purposes  abroad,  he  meddled 
persistently  in  the  foreign  policy  of  the  State  and 
chose  arbitrary,  high-handed,  and  cruel  means  to 
accomplish  his  ends  at  home.  His  principles 
allowed  him  to  flatter  the  king,  to  help  him  gener^ 
ously  in  money  matters,  and  to  serve  him  in  certain 
political  undertakings,  such  as  the  restoration  of 
episcopacy  in  Scotland  in  1608-10.  At  other  times 
his  conscience  compelled  him  to  be  just,  and  con- 
sequently he  could  not  retain  the  royal  favor.  A 
Presbyterian  at  heart,  he  accepted  episcopacy 
only  from  a  love  of  order  and  sense  of  loyalty  to 
constituted  authority;  and  his  appointment  as 
archbishop  was  displeasing  to  the  AngUcan  party, 
who  had  wanted  Launcelot  Andrewes  (q.v.).  His 
undiplomatic  course  incensed  his  opponents,  and 
they  pursued  him  relentlessly  and  cruelly.  In  1621 
he  killed  a  gamekeeper  while  hunting.  It  was 
purely  accidental,  and  he  was  deeply  shocked  and 
grieved;  nevertheless,  William  Laud  (his  successor  as 
archbishop  and  his  personal  enemy  for  years)  and 
others  seized  upon  the  incident  to  annoy  him  and 
weaken  his  influence.  Charles  I.,  after  his  acces- 
sion, favored  Laud,  who  brought  about  Abbot's 
sequestration  for  a  year  (1627-28)  because  he  had 
refused  to  sanction  a  sermon  by  Dr.  Robert  Sib- 
thorp,  vicar  of  Brackley,  indorsing  an  unlawful 
attempt  by  the  king  to  raise  money,  and  showing 
little  sympathy  with  Abbot's  favorite  policy  of 
support  to  the  German  Protestants.  After  this 
his  public  acts  were  few.  But  with  all  his  faults 
and  disappointments  he  was  faithful  to  duty  as  he 
understood  it;  and  he  was  generous  with  money, 
charitable  to  the  poor,  and  a  patron  of  learning. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Oxford  New  Testament 
Company  for  the  version  of  1611;  and  through  him 
Cyril  Lucar  (q.v.)  presented  the  Codex  Alexan- 
drinus  to  Charles  I.  With  other  works,  he  pub- 
lished A  Brief  Description  of  the  Whole  World 
(London,  1599;  5th  ed.,  1664),  a  geography  pre- 
pared for  his  pupils  at  Oxford,  containing  an  inter- 
esting description  of  America;  and  An  Exposition 
upon  the  Prophet  Jonah  (1600),  which  was  reprinted 
in  1845  with  a  life  by  Grace  Webster. 

Bibuoqrapht:  T.  Fuller,  Church  Hittory,  6  parte,  London, 
1656  (ed.  Brewer.  1846);  Bioffraphia  Britanniea,  6  volt., 
ib.  1747-66  (contains  his  life  by  W.  Oldys,  reprinted  by 
Arthur  OnBlow.3auildford.  1777);  W.  F.  Hook,  EccleatM- 
tieal  Biography f  8  vols..  London.  1846-62;   idem.  LivM  of 
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ArthbiahojM,  12  volt.,  ib.  1860-72;  S.  IL  Gardiner,  HU- 
tory  of  Bnoland,  1608-1&,S,  10  rolt.,  ib.  1883-84;  DNB, 
i.  6. 

ABBOT,  ROBERT:  1.  Bishop  of  Salisbury;  elder 
brother  of  George  Abbot,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury; 
b.  at  Guildford  (30  m.  s.w.  of  London)  about  1560; 
d.  at  Salisbury  Mar.  2, 1618.  He  studied  at  Balliol 
CoUege,  Oxford  (feUow,  1681;  M.A.,  1582;  DJD., 
1597),  and  held  several  important  livings.  In  1609 
he  became  master  of  Balliol;  in  1612  regius  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  at  Oxford;  in  1615  bishop  of 
Salisbuiy.  He  was  a  learned  man,  an  able  preacher, 
and  a  prolific  writer,  holding  in  general  the  same 
views  as  his  brother,  but  advocating  them  with 
more  discretion  and  tact.  His  works  include  two 
treatises  in  reply  to  Bellarmine,  A  Mirror  of  Popish 
SvbtiUies  (London,  1594),  and  ArUichristi  demon- 
stratio  (1603);  and  A  Defence  of  the  Reformed  Catholic 
of  Mr,  William  Perkins  (3  parts,  1606-09),  which 
won  him  royal  favor  and  a  promise  of  preferment. 

Bibuoorapht:  Thos.  Fuller,  Abel  RedevivtUt  London,  1651 
(ed.  W.  Nichols.  2  vols.,  1867) ;  idem.  Church  Hi$tory, 
6  pts.,  ib.  1655  (ed.  by  Brewer,  1845) ;  A.  Wood, 
Athena  Oxonisnae%,  ii.  224-227,  ib.  1692;  Biographia 
Britannica,  6  vols.,  ib.  1747-66  (life  reprinted  by  A. 
Onslow.  Guildford,  1777);  Criminal  Triala,  illiuirative  of 
BrUiBh  Hutory,  ii.  366-367.  ib.  1837  (deals  with  Abbot's 
part  in  the  controversy  over  the  Gunpowder  Plot) ;  DNB, 
I  24. 

2.  Vicar  of  Cranbrook,  Kent,  1616-43;  b. 
probably,  1588;  d.  about  1657.  He  studied  at 
Cambridge  (college  unknown),  took  the  degree 
of  M.A.  there,  and  was  incorporated  at  Ox- 
ford. Parliament  having  decided  against  plurali- 
ties of  ecclesiastical  offices,  he  resigned  his  Cran- 
brook vicarage  in  1643,  retaining  that  of  South- 
wick,  Hampshire,  although  much  smaller.  He  was 
afterward  rector  of  St.  Austin's,  London.  He  was 
a  strong  churchman;  and  engaged  in  many  con- 
troversies, particularly  with  the  Brownists,  to 
whom  he  was  not  always  fair.  Many  of  his  writings, 
as  his  Milk  for  Babes,  or  a  Mother's  Catechism  for 
her  Children  (London,  1646),  were  very  popular. 

Bibuoorapht:  A.  Wood,  FobH,  appended  to  Athtna  Oxo- 
nien^e;  London.  1601-92  (ed.  P.  BUss.  i.  323,  Oxford. 
1848);  John  Walker.  Suffering*  of  the  Clergy,  ii.  183.  Lon- 
don, 1714;  B.  Brook,  lAvee  of  the  Piuritans,  iii.  182,  ib. 
1813;  DNB,  L  26-26. 

ABBOTT,  EDWARD:  Protestant  Episcopalian; 
b.  at  Farmington,  Me.,  July  15,  1841.  He  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York 
(B.A.,  1860)  and  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary 
(1860-62;  did  not  graduate).  In  1862-63  he  was  an 
agent  of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission, 
and  in  the  latter  year  was  ordained  to  the  Congre- 
gational ministry.  Two  years  later  he  founded 
the  Steams  C^pel  Congregational  Church  (now 
the  Pilgrim  Church)  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  of  which 
he  was  pastor  four  years.  In  1872-73  he  was  chap- 
lain of  the  Massachusetts  Senate.  In  1879  he  was 
ordered  deacon  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
and  priest  ed  in  1880,  his  parish  being  that  of  St. 
James,  Cambridge,  which  he  still  holds.  He  refused 
the  proffered  missionary  bishopric  of  Japan  in  1889. 
At  various  times  he  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  of  Wellesley  College,  trustee  of 
the  Society  for  the  Relief  of  the  Widows  and  Or- 


phans of  Clergymen  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  director  and  president  of  the  Associated 
Charities  of  Cambridge,  vice-dean  and  dean  of  the 
E^astem  Convocation  of  the  Diocese  of  Massachu- 
setts, president  of  the  Cambridge  Branch  of  the 
Indian  Ri^ts  Association,  member  of  the  Mission- 
ary Council  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
secretary  of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Diocese 
of  Massachusetts,  member  of  the  Provisional 
Conmiittee  on  C!hurch  Work  in  Mexico,  president 
of  the  Indian  Industries  League,  president  of  the 
Cambridge  City  Mission,  and  has  been  active  in 
other  religious  and  philanthropic  movements.  His 
theological  position  is  that  of  the  Broad  CHiurch, 
sympathizing  neither  with  the  extreme  of  medi- 
evalism nor  higher  criticism.  In  1869-78  he  was 
associate  editor  of  the  Boston  Congregaitonalist, 
and  was  joint  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Boston 
Literary  World  from  1877  to  1888,  again  editing  it 
m  1895-1903.  His  principal  works  are  The  Baby's 
Things  :  A  Story  in  Verse  (New  York,  1871);  Paran 
graph  History  of  the  Uniteid  States  (Boston,  1875); 
Paragraph  History  of  the  American  Revolvtion 
(1876);  Revolutionary  Times  (1876);  History  of 
Cambridge  (1880);  Phillips  Brooks  (Cambridge, 
1900);  and  Meet  for  the  Master's  Use  :  An  Alle- 
gory (1900). 

ABBOTT,  EDWIN  ABBOTT:  Church  of  Eng- 
land, author  and  educator,  b.  in  London  Dec.  20, 
1838.  He  studied  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge 
(B.A.,  1861 ),  where  he  was  elected  fellow  in  1862. 
He  was  assistant  master  at  King  Edward's  School, 
Birmingham,  in  1862-64,  and  at  Clifton  College  in 
the  following  year,  while  from  1865  to  1889  he  was 
headmaster  at  City  of  London  School.  He  was 
Hulsean  lecturer  at  Cambridge  in  1876  and  select 
preacher  at  Oxford  in  the  succeeding  year.  His 
works  include  Bible  Lessons  (London,  1872); 
Cambridge  Sermons  (1875);  Through  Nature  to 
Christ  (1877);  Oxford  Sermons  (1879);  the  article 
Gospels  in  the  9th  ed.  of  the  Encydopcedia  Brit- 
annica; The  Common  Tradition  of  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  (1884;  in  collaboration  with  W.  G.  Rush- 
brooke);  The  Good  Voices,  or  A  Child's  Guide  to 
the  Bible,  and  Parables  far  Children  (1875);  Bacon 
and  Essex  (1877);  Philochristus  (1878);  Onesimus 
(1882);  Flatlandf  or  A  Romance  of  Many  Dimensions 
(1884);  Francis  Bacon,  an  Account  of  his  Life  and 
Works  (1885);  The  Kernel  and  the  Husk  (1886); 
The  Anglican  Career  of  Cardinal  Newman  (1892); 
The  Spirit  on  the  Waters  (1897);  St  Thomas  of 
Canterbury  (Edinburgh,  1898);  Corrections  of  Mark 
Adopted  by  Matthew  and  Luke  (1901) ;  From  Letter 
to  Spirit  (1903);  Paradosis  (1904);  Johannine 
Vocabidary,  A  Comparison  of  the  Words  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  vfith  Those  of  the  Three  (1905);  and  Silanus 
the  Christian  (1906). 

ABBOTT,  JACOB:  American  Congregationalist; 
b.  at  Hallowell,  Me.,  Nov.  14, 1803;  d.  at  Farming- 
ton,  Me.,  Oct.  31,  1879.  He  was  graduated  at 
Bowdoin,  1820;  studied  theology  at  Andover, 
1822-24;  was  tutor  and  professor  of  mathematics 
and  natural  philosophy  at  Amherst,  1824-29; 
principal  of  the  Moimt  Vernon  School  for  GirlS; 
Boston,  1829-33;  ordained  evangelist  and  pastor 
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of  the  Eliot  Congregational  Church,  Rozbuiy, 
Mass.,  1834.  In  1839  he  removed  to  Farmington, 
Me.,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  there  and 
in  New  York  devoted  to  literary  work  and  teaching. 
He  wrote  many  story-books  which  had  a  wide  cir- 
culation, such  as  the  Young  Christian  series  (4 
vols.;  new  edition  of  the  Young  Christian,  with 
life.  New  York,  1882),  the  RoUo  Books  (14  vols.) 
and  RoUo's  Tour  in  Europe  (10  vols.),  the  Fran- 
eonia  Stories  (10  vols.).  Science  for  the  Young  (4 
vols.). 

ABBOTT,  JUSTIN  EDWARDS:  Presbyterian; 
b.  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Dec.  25,  1853.  He  was 
educated  at  Dartmouth  College  (A.B.,  1876)  and 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1879.  He  was  ordained  to  the  Con- 
gregational ministry  in  the  following  year,  and 
after  acting  as  stated  supply  at  the  Presbyterian 
chtu'ch  at  Norwood,  N.  J.,  in  1881-82,  went  to 
India  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Board  of 
CoDunissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  Since  that 
time  he  has  been  stationed  at  Bombay  in  the 
Maratha  Mission,  and  has  contributed  a  number 
of  monographs  to  scientific  periodicals  on  the 
epigraphy  and  numismatics  of  India,  in  addition 
to  preparing  religious  works  in  Marathi  for  the 
use  of  Hindu  converts. 

ABBOTT,  LYMAN:  American  Congregational- 
ist;  b.  at  Roxbury,  Blass.,  Dec.  18,  1835.  He  was 
educated  at  New  York  University  (B.A.,  1853), 
and  after  practising  law  for  a  time  was  ordained  a 
minister  in  the  Congregational  Church  in  1860. 
He  was  pastor  in  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  from  1860 
to  1865,  after  which  he  held  the  pastorate  of  the 
New  England  CJhurch,  New  York  City,  for  four 
years,  resigning  to  devote  himself  to  literary  work. 
In  1888  he  succeeded  Henry  Ward  Beecher  as  pastor 
of  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn,  but  resigned  in 
1898.  He  was  secretary  of  the  American  Union 
Commission  from  1865  to  1869,  and  later  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  Child  Labor  Conmiittee  and 
of  the  National  Child  Labor  Conmiittee.  Among 
other  societies,  he  is  a  member  of  the  Bar  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York,  New  York  State  Historical 
Association,  National  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction,  Indian  Ri^ts  Association,  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind,  Association  for  Improv- 
ing the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  The  Religioiis  Educa- 
tion Association,  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions,  American  Institute  of  Sacred 
Literature,  American  Peace  Society,  New  York 
State  Conference  of  Religion,  and  the  Universal 
Peace  Union.  His  theological  position  is  that  of  a 
Congregationalist  of  the  libercd  Evangelical  type. 
In  fuidition  to  editing  the  "  Literary  Record  "  of 
Harper's  Magazine^  he  edited  The  Illustrated  Chris- 
Hon  WeeJdy  (1871-76)  and  since  1876  The  Chris- 
tian Union  (with  Henry  Ward  Beecher  till  1881; 
name  chan^  to  The  OuUook,  1893).  He  has 
written  Jesus  of  Nazareth  (New  York,  1869);  Old 
Testament  Shadows  of  New  Testament  Truth  (1870); 
Illustrated  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament  (New 
Yoric,  1875);  Dictionary  of  Religious  Knowledge  (Bos- 
ton, 1876;  in  collaboration  with  T.  J.  Ck>nant);  How 
to  Study  the  Bible  (1877);  In  Aid  of  Faith  (New 


York,  1886);  Evolution  of  Christianity  (Boston. 
1896);  The  Theology  of  an  Evolutionist  (1897); 
Christianity  and  Social  Problems  (1897);  Life  and 
Letters  of  Paul  (1898);  Prahlems  of  Life  (New  York, 
1900);  Life  and  Literature  of  the  Ancient  Hdrrews 
(Boston,  1900);  The  Rights  of  Man  (1901);  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  (1903);  The  Other  Room  (New  York, 
1903);  The  Great  Companion  (1904);  Christian 
Ministry  (Boston,  1905);  Personality  of  God  (New 
Yoric,  1905);  and  Industrial  PrMems  (Philadel- 
phia, 1905). 

ABBOTT,  THOMAS  KINOSMILL:  Church  of 
Ireland,  author  and  professor;  b.  at  Dublin  Mar. 
26,  1829.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin  (B.A.,  1851;  M.A.,  1856;  B.D.,  1879), 
where  he  was  elected  fellow  in  1854.  From  1867 
to  1872  he  was  professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  at 
Trinity  College,  of  Biblical  Greek  from  1875  to 
1888,  and  of  Hebrew  from  1879  to  1900,  and  has 
also  been  librarian  of  the  College  since  1887.  He 
has  been  chairman  of  the  Governors  of  Sir  P.  Dun's 
Hospital  since  1897.  In  theology  he  is  a  Broad 
Clhurchman.  His  works  include  Sight  and  Touch, 
an  Attempt  to  Disprove  the  Berkleycm  Theory  of 
Vision  (Dublin,  1864);  Par  palimpsestorum  Dub- 
Uneneium  (1880);  Elements  of  Logic  (1883);  Evan- 
geliarum  versio  Antihieronymiana  (2  vols.,  1884); 
Theory  of  the  Tides  (1888);  Celtic  Ornaments  from 
the  Book  of  Kells  (1892);  Notes  on  St,  Paulas 
Epistles  (1892);  Essays,  Chiefly  on  the  Original 
Texts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  (Edinburgh, 
1897);  Catalogue  of  Manuscripts  in  the  Library  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin  (Dublin,  1900);  and  Coto- 
logue  of  Incuncinila  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin  (1905),  in  addition  to  Kant's  Theory  of  Ethics, 
a  translation  (1873). 

ABBREVIATORS:  Officials  of  the  papal  chan- 
cery wlK)se  duty  it  is  to  prepare  apostolic  letters 
expedited  through  that  office.  The  name  is  derived 
from  the  fact  that  part  of  their  work  consists  in 
taking  minutes  of  the  petitions  addressed  to  the 
Holy  See  and  of  the  answers  to  be  returned.  For- 
meriy  they  were  divided  into  two  classes,  di  parco 
maggiore  and  di  parco  minore,  but  the  latter  class 
has  long  been  abolished.  In  the  College  of  Abbre- 
viators  at  the  present  time  there  are  twelve  clerics 
and  seventeen  laymen.  Legislation  of  Feb.  13, 
1904,  defines  their  duties  anew.  The  office  dates 
from  the  eariy  part  of  the  fourteenth  centiuy,  and 
has  been  filled  by  many  distinguished  prelates. 
In  1466  Paul  II.  abolished  it  because  it  had  been 
corrupted,  but  it  was  restored  by  Sixtus  IV.  in  1471. 
There  is  also  an  abbreviatore  di  curia  attached  to 
the  datary,  who  prepares  minutes  of  papal  letters 
addressed  motu  propria  to  the  entire  Church. 

John  T.  Creagh. 

ABDIAS,  ab'dt-as:  Legendary  first  bishop  of 
Babylon.  Under  the  title,  De  historia  certaminis 
apostotici  there  exists  a  collection  of  myths,  legends, 
and  traditions  relating  to  the  lives  and  works  of 
the  apostles,  and  pretending  to  be  the  Latin  trans- 
lation of  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Hebrew  woric 
of  Abdias.  Neither  the  book  nor  its  author  was 
known  to  Eusebius  or  to  Jerome,  nor  do  they  find 
mention  before  Ordericus  Vitalis  (12th  cent.). 
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Bibuoorapht:  W.  Laiinon,  D«  hittoria  cBHaminU  apo»- 
tohei,  Paris,  1560.  and  often  reprinted;  Fabrioius.  Codex 
apoayphuM,  ii.  (Ist  ed.,  1703),  and  ii.,  iii.  (2d  ed.,  1710); 
C.  Oudin,  CommsntariuM  <U  §eriptonbu9  eeeltaiatHeU,  ii. 
41fr-421,  Leipaio,  1722;  O.  J.  Vom.  De  hutorieu  GracU, 
p.  243.  ib.  1838;  J.  A.  Giles,  Codex  apocryphue  Novi  Tee- 
tamenii,  London,  1862;  Bligne,  Trouihne  et  demikre  en- 
eydopSdie  th^<^offi<iue,  xxiv.  (66  volt.,  Paris,  1865-66);  S. 
C.  Blalan.  ConfiicU  of  the  Holy  ApoHUe  .  .  .  trantlated 
from  an  EtMopie  MS.,  London,  1871;  DCS,  i.  1-4. 

ABEEL,  DAVID:  Biissionary;  b.  at  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J.,  June  12,  1804;  d.  at  Albany,  N.  Y., 
Sept.  4,  1846.  He  was  graduated  at  the  New 
Brunswick  Theological  Seminary  in  1826;  in  1829 
he  went  to  Canton  as  chaplain  of  the  Seaman's 
Friend  Society;  and  in  1831-33  he  visited  Java, 
Singapore,  and  Siam  for  the  American  Board. 
Returning  to  America  by  way  of  Europe  in  1833, 
he  aided  in  foimding  in  En^and  a  society  for  pro- 
moting the  education  of  women  in  the  East.  He 
went  back  to  China  in  1838  and  foimded  the  Amoy 
mission  in  1842.  He  published  a  Journal  of  his 
first  residence  in  China  (New  York,  1835),  The 
Missionary  Convention  at  Jerusalem  (1838),  Claims 
0/  the  World  to  the  Gospel  (1838). 
Biblioorapht:     G.  R.Williamson,      David    Abeeh    New 

York,  1849. 

A'BEL  ("Breath"):  Second  son  of  Adam  and 
Eve  and  the  brother  of  Cain,  who,  according  to 
Gen.  iv.  1-16,  killed  him  from  envy. 

ABELARD,  ab'e-lOrd. 

I.  Life. 

Student  Life  and  Lecturer  on  Philoeophy  (|  1). 

Heloise  (|  2). 

Monk  and  Abbot  (|  3). 

Second  Condemnation  for  Heresy  (|  4). 

Last  Days  (|  5). 

II.  System. 

Philosophy  (|  1). 
Theology  (|  2). 

III.  Writings. 

Abelard  is  a  name  used  as  the  common  desig- 
nation of  Pierre  de  Palais  (Petrus  PaUUinus),  the 
first  notable  representative  of  the  dialectico-critical 
school  of  scholasticism  founded  by  Anselm  of 
Canterbury,  but  kept  by  him  within  the  limits  of 
the  traditional  orthodoxy.  The  meaning  as  well 
as  the  original  form  of  the  by-name  is  uncertain; 
it  has  been  connected  with  the  Latin  bajulvSy 
"teacher,"  and  with  the  French  abeille,  "bee." 
The  endhig  "  -ard  "  is  Prankish,  and  the  entire 
name  may  be. 

L  Life:  Abelard  was  bom  at  PalaLs  (Le 
Pallet),  a  village  of  Brittany,  about  12  m.  e.  of 
Nantes,  in  1079;  d.  in  the  Priory  of  St.  Marcel, 
nearChalon-6ur-Sa6ne  (36m.n.  of  Mftcon),  Apr.  21, 
1142.  He  voluntarily  renounced  his  rights  as 
first-bom  son  of  the  knight  Berengar,  lord  of  the 
village,  and  chose  a  life  of  study.  His  first  teacher 
was  Roscelin,  the  Nominalist,  at  Locmenach,  Brit- 
tany, now  Looming,  80  m.  s.  w.  of  Brest.  Then  he 
wandered  from  one  teacher  to  another 
z.  Student  until  he  came  to  Paris,  where  William 

Life  and  of  Champeaux,  the  ReaUst,  was  head 
Lecturer  on  of  the  cathedral  school  and  attracting 
Philofophy.  great  crowds.  Young  as  he  was, 
Abelard  was  bold  enough  to  set  him- 
self up  as  William's  rival;  he  lectured,  first  at  Melun 
(27  m.  s.s.e.  of  Paris),  then  at  Corbeil  (7  miles  nearer 


Paris),  and,  after  a  few  years,  in  Paris  itself  at  the 
cathedral  school.  His  success  was  sufficient  to 
make  William  jealous,  and  he  compelled  Abelard 
to  leave  the  city.  About  1113  he  betook  himself 
to  Anselm  of  Laon  at  Laon  (86  m.  n.e.  of  Paris)  to 
study  theology,  having  hitherto  occupied  himiself 
wholly  with  dialectics.  His  stay  at  Laon  was  short 
and  was  followed  by  a  few  years  at  Paris,  where 
crowds  flocked  to  hear  his  lectures  and  brought 
him  a  considerable  income. 

This  brilliant  career  was  suddenly  checked  by 
the  episode  of  Heloise,  a  young  giii  of  eighteen, 
said  to  ha.ve  been  the  natural  daughter  of  a  canon 
of  Paris,  living  with  her  uncle,  Canon  Fulbert  of 
Paris.  Her  education  was  confided  to  Abelard, 
and  a  passionate  love  sprang  up  between  them. 
When  Fulbert  attempted  to  separate  them,  they 
fled  toward  Brittany,  to  the  home  of  Abelard's 
sister,  Dionysia,  where  Heloise  bore  a  son,  Astra- 
labius.  To  satisfy  Fulbert  the  lovers  were  married, 
Abelard  asking  that  the  marriage  be 
2,  Heloise.  kept  secret  out  of  regard  for  his  eccle- 
siastical career.  Fulbert  disregarded 
this  request  and  also  treated  his  niece  badly  when 
she  returned  to  his  house.  Abelard  accordingly 
removed  her  to  the  Benedictine  nunnery  of  Ai^n- 
teuil  (11  m.  n.e.  of  VersaiUes),  where  she  had  been 
brought  up,  and  where  later  she  took  the  veil,  a 
step  which  Fulbert  interpreted  as  an  attempt  by 
her  husband  to  get  rid  of  her.  In  revenge  he  had 
Abelard  attacked  by  night  in  his  lodgings  in  Paris 
and  mutilated,  with  the  view  probably  of  rendering 
him  incapable  of  ever  holding  any  ecclesias- 
tical office.  Abelard  retired  to  the  Benedictine 
abbey  of  St.  Denis  in  Paris  (probably  about  1118), 
where  he  became  a  monk  and  lived  undisturbed 
for  a  year  or  two,  giving  instruction  in  a  secluded 
place  (the  "  ceOa  "). 

He  received  much  sympathy  and  had  many  pupils. 
In  1121  a  synod  at  Soissons  pronounced  heretical 
certain  opinions  expressed  by  him  in  a  book  on  the 
Trinity  {De  vnitate  et  trinitaie  divina;  discovered 
by  R.  Stdlzle  and  published,  Freiburg.  1891).  He 
was  required  to  bum  thepook,  and 
3.  Monk  to  retire  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Med- 
and  Abbot  ard,  near  Soissons.  In  a  short  time, 
however,  he  was  allowed  to  return  to 
St.  Denis,  but  was  ill  received  there;  and  his 
assertion  that  the  patron  saint  of  the  monastery 
and  of  France  was  not  the  same  as  Dionysius  the 
Areopagite  (see  Denis,  Saint)  made  more  trouble 
with^the  abbot,  the  monks,  and  the  court.  He 
fled,  but  was  compelled  to  return  and  recant  his 
opinion  concerning  St.  Denis.  Afterward  he  was 
allowed  to  retire  to  Champagne,  near  Nogent-sur- 
Seine  (60  m.  s.  e.  of  Paris)  where  he  built  an  oratory 
to  the  Trinity.  Pupils  again  gathered  about  him 
and  the  original  building  of  reeds  and  sedges  was 
replaced  by  one  which  he  called  the  Paraclete. 
But  he  was  still  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  abbot 
of  St.  Denis  and  suffered  much  annoyance.  He 
accepted  the  election  as  abbot  of  the  monastery  of 
St.  Gildas  in  Brittany  (on  the  peninsula  of  Ruis, 
10  m.  s.  of  Vannes),  and  stayed  there  ten  yfears,  but 
he  found  it  impossible  to  control  the  unruly  monks 
and  they  tried  to  poison  him.    He  found  refuge 
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from  time  to  time  at  the  Paraclete,  which  he  had 
presented  to  Heloise  after  the  numiery  of  Argen- 
teuil  waa  closed  (c.  1127);  but  his  visits  as  spiritual 
director  of  the  nuns  who  gathered  about  his  wife 
caused  scandal,  and  he  had  to  give  them  up.  An- 
other attempt  was  made  on  his  life;  and  once  more 
he  sought  safety  in  flight,  whither  is  not  known. 

For  several  years  his  life  is  obscure;  it  is  only 
known  that  in  1136  John  of  Salisbiuy  heard  him 
lecture  in  the  school  on  the  hill  of  St.  Genevieve  in 
Paris,  and  that  during  this  period  he  wrote  his 
autobiography,  the  Historia  calamUatum,  In  1141 
a  council,  instigated  mainly  by  Bernard  of  Clair- 
vaux,  a  man  thoroughly  antipathetic  to  Abelard, 
who  had  long  considered  his  teaching  wrong  and 
his  Influence  dangerous,  met  at  Sens  (61  m.  s.s.e.  of 
Paris).  Certain  extracts  from  Abelard's  writings 
were  pronounced  erroneous  and  hereti- 

4.  Second  cal  (June  4,  1141).  Abelard  declined 
Condemna-  to  defend  himself;  he  appealed  to  the 

tion  for     pope,  and  with  his  followers  left  the 

Heresy,  council.  His  former  pupil,  Cardinal 
Guido  de  Castello  (afterward  Pope 
Celestine  II.),  took  his  part  at  Rome;  but  Bernard 
wrote  a  letter  denoimcing  Arnold  of  Brescia, 
another  pupil,  as  one  of  the  champions  of  Abelard, 
and  thereby  influenced  the  decision  of  Pope  Inno- 
cent II.,  who  condemned  Abelard  to  silence,  ex- 
communicated his  followers,  ordered  him  and 
Arnold  to  retire  to  a  monastery,  and  their  books  to 
be  burned  (July  16,  1141).  Abelard  wrote  an 
apology  defending  himself  against  the  action  of  the 
council,  and  sent  a  letter  to  Heloise  maintaining  his 
orthodoxy.  He  wrote  a  second  apology  submitting 
to  the  CHiurch,  and  made  peace  with  Bernard. 

By  the  friendly  intervention  of  Peter  the  Vener- 
able, Abbot  of  Cluny,  permission  was  given  him  to 
spend  the  rest  of  his  days  at  Cluny.  He  continued 
his  studies,  "  read  constantly,  prayed 

5.  Last  often,  gladly  kept  silence."  But,  bro- 
Days.  ken  by  his  sufferings  and  misfortunes, 
he  did  not  live  long  there.  With  a 
view  to  his  physical  betterment  Peter  sent  him  to 
the  neighboring  priory  of  St.  Marcel,  at  Chalons 
and  there  he  ^ed.  His  body  was  taken  to  the 
Paraclete;  and  on  the  death  of  Heloise  (May  16, 
1164)  her  body  was  placed  in  the  same  coffln.  In 
1817  their  remains  were  removed  to  the  cemetery 
of  P^re  Lachaise,  Paris,  and  a  monument  was 
erected  of  stone  from  the  ruins  of  the  Paraclete. 

n.  System:  Abelard  belonged  to  the  school 
of  Anselm  of  Canterbiury,  but  he  did  not  follow 
him  slavishly;  and  he  was  more  critic  than  apolo- 
gist of  any  system.  He  borrowed  much  from 
Augustine,  Jerome,  and  older  Church  Fathers,  as 
well  as  from  Agobard,  Claudius  of  Turin,  Engena, 
and  Fred^ifl.  His  originality  is  seen  in  his  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  and  the  Atonement  and,  as  a 
philosopher,  particularly  in  his  teaching  concerning 
the  prvncipia  and  his  position  toward  the  question 
of  univeracdit^^  The  latter  is  not  quite 
I.  Philoeo-  clear;  but  it  appears  that  he  was 
phy.  neither  nominalist,  realist,  nor  con- 
ceptualist.  William  of  Champeaux, 
the  extreme  realist,  declared  the  universalia  to  be 
the  very  essence  of  all  existence,  and  individuality 


only  the  product  of  incidental  circumstances.  To 
this  Abelard  objected  that  it  led  to  pantheism; 
and  he  pursued  his  criticism  so  keenly  that  he  forced 
William  to  modify  his  system.  He  rejected  nomi- 
nalism also,  according  to  which  the  universalia  are 
mere  names,  declaring  that  our  conceptions  must 
correspond  to  things  which  occasion  them.  This 
view  is  not  conceptualism  in  so  far  as  it  does  not  in 
one-sided  fashion  emphasize  the  assertion  that  the 
general  ideas  are  mere  concepttu  mentis,  mere  sub- 
jective ideas. 

As  theologian   Abelard  is  noteworthy  for  his 

doctrine  of  revelation,  his  attitude  toward  belief 

on  authority,  and  his  conception  of  the 

3.  The-  relation  between  faith  and  knowl- 
ology.  edge.  Concerning  revelation  he  em- 
phasizes the  inner  influence  on  the 
human  spirit  rather  than  its  external  manifestation, 
and  does  not  limit  inspiration  to  the  writers  of  the 
Scriptures,  but  holds  that  it  was  imparted  also  to 
the  Greek  and  Roman  philosophers  and  to  the 
Indian  Brahmans.  He  teaches  that  the  Scriptures 
are  the  result  of  the  cooperation  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  with  the  human  writers,  recognizes  degrees 
of  inspiration,  and  admits  that  prophets  and 
apostles  may  make  mistakes.  He  does  not  hesitate 
to  disclose  the  contradictions  in  tradition,  and 
distinguishes  like  a  good  Protestant  between  the 
authority  of  the  Scriptures  and  that  of  the  Fathers. 
Faith  means  to  him  a  belief  in  things  not  susceptible 
to  sense  which  can  be  grounded  on  rational  demon- 
stration or  satisfactory  authority.  He  opposes 
the  compulsion  of  authority,  will  have  free  dis- 
cussion of  religious  things,  and  everywhere  follows 
his  own  conviction;  but  he  sets  narrow  limits  to 
what  can  be  known.  An  adequate  knowledge  of 
the  unity  and  trinity  of  God  he  declares  impossible, 
as  well  as  a  scientific  proof  that  shall  compel  belief 
in  the  existence  of  God  and  inmiortality.  Here 
he  asserts  merely  a  possibility  of  belief.  He  con- 
demns the  acceptance  of  formulas  of  belief  without 
knowing  what  they  mean,  and  will  have  no  one 
required  to  believe  anything  contrary  to  reason; 
he  found  nothing  of  the  kind  himself  in  the  Scrip- 
tures or  the  teaching  of  the  Church,  and  does  not 
mean  to  exclude  the  supernatural.  The  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  he  always  treats  in  connection  with 
the  divine  attributes;  and  in  spite  of  all  precautions 
the  Trinity  always  becomes  in  his  thought  one  of 
the  attributes.  He  qualifies  onmipotence  by 
teaching  that  God  does  everything  which  he  can, 
and  therefore  he  could  not  do  more  than  he  has  done. 
He  can  not  prevent  evil,  but  is  able  only  to  permit 
it  and  to  turn  it  to  good.  As  for  his  ethics,  he 
teaches  that  moral  good  and  ill  inhere  not  in  the 
act  but  in  the  motive.  The  evil  propensity  is  not 
sin;  it  is  the  pama  merely,  and  not  the  culpa,  which 
has  passed  from  Adam  upon  all.  His  theoiy  of 
the  Atonement  is  moral.  The  aim  of  the  incarna- 
tion and  sufferings  of  Christ  was  to  move  men  to 
love  by  this  highest  revelation  of  the  divine  love. 
The  love  thus  awakened  frees  from  the  bondage 
of  sin,  enables  to  fulfil  the  law,  and  impeb  to  do  the 
wiU  of  God,  no  longer  in  fear,  but  in  the  freedom  of 
the  sons  of  God.  By  law  he  imderstands  the  natural 
law  which  Christ  taught  and  fulfilled,  giving  thereby 
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the   highest   example.    By   his  love,   faithful  to 
death,  Christ  has  won  merit  with  God;  and  because 
of  this  merit  God  forgives  those  who  enter  into 
communion  with  Christ  and  enables  them  to  fulfil 
the  law.    It  is  in  personal  communion  with  Christ, 
therefore,  that  the  real  Atonement  consists.    Only 
such  as  let  themselves  be  impressed  with  the  love 
of  Christ  enter  into  this  commimion.    By  the  curse 
of  the  law  from  which  Christ  frees,  Abelard  imder- 
stands  the  Mosaic  religion  with  its  hard  punish- 
ments.   Inasmuch  as  Christ  made  an  end  of  the 
Mosaic  religion,  he  abolished  its  punishments  also. 
m.  Writings:    A  practically  complete   edition 
of  the  works  of  Abelard  (including  certain  writings 
which  are  spurious  or  of  doubtful  origin)  was  fur- 
nished by  Victor  Cousin  in  the  Ouvrages  inidits 
d'Abdard'(PanB,  1836)  and  Petri  Abdardi  opera 
nunc  primum  in  unum  coUecta  (2  vols.,  1849-59); 
the  OperOf  from  the  edition  of  A.  Duchesne  and  F. 
Amboise  (Paris,   1616),  with  Opuscula  published 
later,  are  in  MPL,  clxxviii.  (lacks  the  Sic  et  non, 
that   brilliant   piece  of  skeptical  writing).    Par- 
ticular works  have  been  published  as  follows:  the 
Theologia  Christiana  and  the  Hexamerony  ed.  Mar- 
t^ne  and  Durand,  in  the  Theaavrus  novus  anecdo- 
torumj  V.  (Paris,  1717);  ihB  Ethica  (Sdtote  ipsum), 
ed.  B.  Pez,  in  the  Tkesaurua  anecdoUfrum  novia- 
simtiSf  iii.  (1721);  the  Dio^o^^  and  the  Epitome  or 
Senteniia,  ed.  F.  H.  Rhemwald  (Berlin,  1831, 1835); 
the  Sic  et  non,  ed.  T.  Henke  and  G.  S.  Lindenkohl 
(Marburg,  1851;  incomplete   in   Cousin's   edition, 
1836);  the  Historia  calamUatum,  ed.  Orelli  (Zurich, 
1841);  the  Planctus  virginum   Israel    super    fUia 
JeptcB  GaladitcB,  ed.  W.  Meyer  and  W.  Brambach 
(Munich,  1886);  the  Hymnarius   paraclUensia,  ed. 
G.  M.  Dreves  (Paris,  1891);  the  Tractaiua  de  unitate 
et  trinitaU  divina,  ed.  R.  St6lzle  (Freiburg,  1891). 
The  letters  have  been  often  published  in  the  original 
Latin  and  in  translation  (liiEttin,  ed.  R.  Rawlinson, 
London,  1718;  Eng.,  ed.  H.  Mills,  London,  1850; 
ed.  H.  Morton,  New  York,  1901;  Germ.,  with  the 
Historia  caiamitatunif  ed.  P.  Baumg&rtner,  Reclam, 
Leipsic,  1894;  French,  with  Latin  text,  ed.  Gr^rard, 
Paris,  1885);  and  selections  will  be  found  in  some 
of  the  works  cited  in  the  bibliography  below. 
Biblioorapht:    J.  B«riiigton.  .  .  .  lAvea   of  AbeiUard  and 
Heloisa,   with  .  .  .  Their   Lettera,   2d   ed.,    Birmingham, 
1788;    G.  de  lUmusat,  AbSlard,  2  vols..  Paris.  1845  (the 
standard  biography);   J.  L.  Jaoobi,  AlMard  und  Helaiae, 
Berlin.  1850;   F.  P.  Q.  Guisot,  LeOrst  d'Abailard  et  d'HS- 
toise,  prMdSea  d'un  esaat  historique,  Paris.  1839,  1863;   C. 
Prantel,  Oeachiehte  der  Logik  im  Abendlande,  ii.  160-204. 
Leipsio.  1861;    O.  W.  Wight.  AbOard  and  Hdoi%e,  New 
York.  1861;    E.  Bonnier,  AhOard  et  St,  Bernard,  Paris, 
1862;     Hefele,    ConeUienffeBchichte,    v.     321-326,     309- 
435;   A.  Stockl,  GMchiehte  der  Philoaophie  de%  MittdaUera, 
i.  218-272,  Bfains.  1864;   H.  Reuter.  OeachiehU  der  relioi- 
d§en  Aufkldruno  im  MittelaUer,  L  183-259.  BerUn,  1875; 
E.  Vaoaudard,  AbHard  at  aa  lutte  avee  SL  Bernard,  aa  doc- 
trine, aa  mHhode,  Paris,  1881;  8.  M.  Deutsoh,  Pater  Abd- 
lard,  Leipeio,  1883;  A.  8.  Richardson,  Aboard  and  Heloiaa, 
with  a  Selection  of  their  Lettera,  New  York.  1884;    J.  G. 
Compayrd.  Abelard  and  the  .  ,  ,  Hiatary  of  Univeraiiiea, 
London.  1893;  A.  Hausrath.  Peter  Ab(ilard,  Leipsic,  1895; 
Jos.  MoCabe.  Peter  AbOard,  New  York.  1901  (an  exoeUent 
book);  Hauck.  KD.  iv.  409  sqq. 

ABELITES,  d'bel-ilits  (ABELIANS,  ABELONIAIVS) : 

A  sect  mentioned  by  Augustine  (Haer.,  Ixxxvii.; 
ef.  Prcedestinatus,  i.  87)  as  formerly  living  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Hippo,  but  already  extinct  when 


he  wrote.  Their  name  was  derived  from  Abel, 
the  son  of  Adam.  Each  man  took  a  wife,  but 
refrained  from  conjugal  relations,  and  each  pair 
adopted  a  boy  and  a  g^  who  inherited  the  property 
of  their  foster-parents  on  condition  of  living  to- 
gether in  like  manner  in  mature  life.  They  were 
probably  the  remnant  of  a  Gnostic  sect,  tinged 
perhaps  by  Manichean  influences.  [The  name  grew 
out  of  a  wide-spread  belief  that  Abel  though  mar- 
ried had  lived  a  life  of  continence.] 

G.  KRt)GEB. 
Biblioorapht:  C.  W.  F.  Waleh,  Bntumrf  ainer  voOatOndioen 
Hiatorie  der  Ketaareien,  L  607-4X)8,  Leipnc,  1762. 

ABELLI,  o-belOi,  LOUIS:  French  Roman 
Catholic;  b.  1603;  d.  at  Paris  Oct.  4,  1691.  He 
was  made  bishop  of  Rhodes,  southern  France,  in 
1664,  but  resigned  three  years  later  and  retired  to 
the  monastery  of  St.  Lasare  in  Paris.  He  was  a 
vehement  opponent  of  Jansenism.  His  numerous 
works  include:  MeduUa  theologica  (2  vols.,  Paris, 
1651),  a  treatise  on  dogmatics;  La  Tradition  de 
Vilglise  toucharU  la  devotion  envers  la  Sainte  Vierge 
(1652);  Vie  de  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  (1664);  De 
VobHseance  et  eoumiesion  due  au  Pape  (ed.  Cheruel, 
1870) ;  and  two  volumes  of  meditations.  La  Couronne 
de  Vannie  ehrSHenne  (1657). 

ABEN  EZRA  (Abraham  ben  Meir  Ibn  Ezra): 
Jewish  poet,  grammarian,  and  commentator;  b. 
in  Toledo,  Spain,  1092;  d.  Jan.  23,  1167.  He  left 
Toledo  about  1138  and  is  known  to  have  visited 
Bagdad,  Rome  (1140),  Mantua  and  Lucca  (1145), 
Dreux  (45  m.  w.s.w.  of  Paris;  1155-57),  and  Lon- 
don (1158);  in  1166  he  was  in  southern  France. 
His  poems  show  a  mastery  of  the  metrical  art  but 
have  no  inspiration,  his  grammatical  works  are  not 
logically  arranged,  and  his  commentaries  lack 
religious  feeling.  His  exegetical  principle  was  to 
follow  the  grammatical  sense  rather  thaji  the  alle- 
gorical method  of  the  Church;  yet  he  resorts  to 
figurative  interpretation  when  the  literal  meaning 
is  repugnant  to  reason.  EUs  critical  insight  is 
shown  by  hints  that  the  Pentateuch  and  Isaiah 
contain  interpolations  (cf.  H.  Holsinger,  Einleitung 
in  den  Hexateuch,  Freiburg,  1893,  pp.  28  sqq.; 
J.  FUrst,  Der  Kanon  des  AUen  Testaments,  Leipsic, 
1868,  p.  16),  though  he  lacked  the  courage  to  say 
so  openly.  His  chief  importance  is  that  he  made 
the  grammatical  and  religio-philosophical  works 
of  the  Spanish  Jews,  written  in  Arabic,  known  out- 
side of  Spain.  His  commentaries  (on  the  Penta- 
teuch, Isaiah,  the  Minor  Prophets,  Job,  Psalms, 
the  five  Megilloth,  and  Daniel)  are  usually  found 
in  rabbinic  Bibles.  His  introduction  to  the  Pen- 
tateuch has  been  edited  by  W.  Bacher  (Vienna, 
1876);  the  commentary  on  Isaiah,  with  Eng. 
trans,  and  two  volumes  of  Eseaye  on  the  Writings 
of  Abraham  Urn  Ezra,  by  M.  Friedl&nder  (4  vols., 
London,  1873-77).  His  poems  have  been  pub- 
lished by  D.  Rosin  (4  parts,  Breslau,  1885-91) 
and  J.  Egers  (Berlin,  1886).  (G.  Dalman.) 
Biblioorapht:  L.  Zuni,  Die  aynaoogale  Poeaia  dea  Mittel- 
altera,  Berlin.  1865;  8. 1.  K&mpf.  Nichtandaluaiaeha  Poeaie 
andaluaiacher  Diehler,  L  213-240,  Fngw,lS5S;  M.  Eialer, 
Vorleaunoen  Hber  die  jQdiaehe  Philoaophie  dea  Mittelaltera, 
i.  113-120,  Vienna,  1876;  W.  Baoher,  Abraham  ibn  Ezra 
ala  Orammatiker,  Strasburg,  1882;  J.  8.  Spieffler,  Oe- 
achiehta  der  Philoaophie  dea  Judentuma,  pp.  263-265,  Leip- 
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aic  1800:  H.  Gr&U.  Geachiehte  der  JvtUn,  vL  (1894)  184- 
191.  288-306.  733-735;  iiL  (1897)  131-140.  Eag.  transL, 
Loodon,  1801-98;  J.  Wint«r  and  A.  WQnscbe,  Du  iH- 
diaek9  Latentm-,  u.  184-191.  289-306.  Berlin.  1894. 

ABERCIUS.    See  Atercius. 

ABERCROMBIE,  at/er-crum-bi,  JOHN:  Scotch 
physician  and  writer  on  metaphysics;  b.  at  Aber- 
deen Oct.  10, 1780 ;  d.  at  Edinbur^  Nov.  14, 1844. 
He  studied  medicine  at  Edinburgh  and  London, 
and  settled  in  the  former  city  as  practising  physician 
in  1804.  He  became  one  of  the  foremost  medical 
men  of  Scotland,  but  is  best  known  as  the  author 
of  Inquiries  concerning  the  InieUectiud  Powers  and 
ihe  Inve^igaiion  of  Truth  (Edinburgh,  1830)  and 
The  PhUowphy  of  the  Moral  Feelinge  (London, 
1833),  works  which  he  wrote  from  a  belief  that  his 
knowledge  of  nervous  diseases  fitted  him  to  discuss 
mental  phenomena.  The  books  long  enjoyed  great 
p(^Nilarity,  but  were  not  written  in  the  real  spirit 
oi  a  truth-seeker,  have  little  originality,  and  are 
now  superseded.  A  volume  of  Easaye  and  Trade, 
mainly  on  religious  subjects,  was  published  post- 
humously (Edinburgh,  1847). 
BrsuoG&iPHT:  W.    Anderson.  8ootti«%  Nation^  L  2.  Edin- 

bniih.  1864;  DSB,  i.  37-38. 

ABERHETHT,  ab'er-neth-i,  JOHN:  Irish  Pres- 
byterian; b.  at  Brigh,  County  Tyrone,  Oct.  19, 1680; 
d.  at  Dublin  Dec.,  1740.  He  studied  at  Glasgow 
(MjV.)  and  Edinburgh,  and  became  minister  of  the 
Presbyterian  congregation  at  Antrim  in  1703.  In 
1717,  following  his  own  judgment  and  desire,  he 
ebose  to  remain  at  Antrim,  although  the  synod 
wished  him  to  accept  a  call  from  a  Dublin  congre- 
gation. To  disr^ard  an  appointment  of  the  synod 
was  an  unheard-of  act  for  the  time,  and  therlrish 
Church  was  split  into  two  parties,  the  "  Subscri- 
bers "  and  "  Non-Subscribers,"  Abemethy  being 
at  the  head  of  the  latter.  The  Non-Subscribers 
were  cut  <rff  from  the  Church  in  1726.  From  1730 
tin  his  death  he  was  minister  of  the  Wood  Street 
Church,  Dublin.  Here  he  again  showed  himself 
in  advance  of  his  time  by  opposing  the  Test  Act 
and  "  all  laws  that,  upon  account  of  mere  differences 
of  leli^ous  opinions  and  forms  of  worship,  ex- 
cluded men  of  integrity  and  ability  from  serving 
their  country."  His  published  works  are:  Die- 
eounee  on  the  Being  and  Perfections  of  Ood  (2  vols., 
London,  1740-43);  Sermons  (4  vols.,  1748-51),  with 
life  by  James  Duchal;  Tracts  and  Sermons  (1751). 
BoLiocaLAPHT:   J.  S.  Reid,  Pretbyterian  Church  in  Ireland^ 

2  vols..  Edmbmsh.  1834-37;   DNB.,  i.  48-40. 

ABERT,  an>ert,  FRIEDRICH  PHILIP  VON: 
Roman  Gattbolic  archbishop  of  Bamberg;  b.  at 
MOnneretadt  (35  m.  n.n.e.  of  Wttrzburg)  May  1, 
1852.  He  was  educated  at  the  Passau  Lyceum 
(1870-71)  and  the  University  of  Wttrzburg  (Ph.D., 
1875),  and  frcmi  1875  to  1881  was  active  as  a  parish 
priest  In  the  latter  year  he  was  appointed  an 
asBBtant  at  the  episcopal  clerical  seminary  at 
Wdrsburg,  and  four  years  later  was  made  professor 
of  dogmatics  at  the  Royal  Lyceum,  Regensburg. 
b  1890  he  was  appointed  professor  of  dogmatics 
and  symbolics  at  Wttrzburg,  where  he  was  dean  in 
i8M-05, 1899-1900,  and  rector  m  1900-01 .  In  1905 
he  was  eonsecrated  archbishop  of  Bamberg.  He 
hm  written  EinheU  des  Seine  in  Christus  nach  der 


Lehre  des  heiligen  Thomas  von  Aquin  (Regensburg, 
1889);  Von  den  gOttlichen  Eigenschaften  und  von 
der  Seligkeit,  twei  dem  heiligen  Thomas  von  Aquin 
Mugeschriebene  Abhandlungen  (Wttrzburg,  1893); 
Bibliotheca  Thomistica  (1895);  and  Das  Wesen  des 
Ckrisientums  nach  Thomas  von  Aquin  (1901). 

ABGAR  (Lat.  Ahgarus):  Name  (or  title)  of 
eight  of  the  kings  (toparchs)  of  Osrhoene  who 
reigned  at  Edessa  for  a  period  of  three  centuries 
and  a  half  ending  in  217.  The  fifteenth  of  these 
kings,  Abgar  V.,  Uchomo  ("  the  black,''  9-46  a.d.), 
is  noteworthy  for  an  alleged  correspondence  with 
Jesus,  first  mentioned  by  Eusebius  {Hist,  ecd.,  i.  13), 
who  states  that  Abgar,  suffering  sorely  in  body 
and  having  heard  of  the  cures  of  Jesus,  sent  him  a 
letter  professing  belief  in  his  divinity  and  asking 
him  to  come  to  Edessa  and  help  him.  Jesus  wrote 
in  reply  that  he  must  remain  in  Palestine,  but  that 
after  his  ascension  he  would  send  one  of  his  dis- 
ciples who  would  heal  the  king  and  bring  life  to  him 
and  his  people.  Both  letters  Eusebius  gives  in 
literal  translation  from  a  Sjrriac  document  which 
he  had  found  in  the  archives  of  Edessa.  On  the 
same  authority  he  adds  that  after  the  ascension 
the  Apostle  Thomas  sent  Thaddsus,  one  of  the 
seventy,  to  Edessa  and  that,  with  attendant 
miracles,  he  fulfilled  the  promise  of  Jesus  in  the 
year  340  (of  the  Seleuddan  era=29  a.d.).  The 
Doetrina  Addmi  (AddsBus  =  Thaddseus;  edited  and 
translated  by  G.  Phillips,  London,  1876),  of  the 
second  half  of  the  foiulh  century,  makes  Jesus 
reply  by  an  oral  message  histead  of  a  letter,  and 
adds  that  the  messenger  of  Abgar  was  a  painter  and 
made  and  carried  back  with  him  to  Edessa  a  por- 
trait of  Jesus.  Moses  of  Chorene  (c.  470)  repeats 
the  story  {Hist.  Armeniaea,  n.  29-32),  with  aidditions, 
including  a  correspondence  between  Abgar  and 
Tiberius,  Narees  of  Assyria,  and  Ardashes  of  Persia, 
in  which  the  "  king  of  the  Armenians  "  appears 
as  champion  of  Christianity;  the  portrait,  he  sa3rs, 
was  still  in  Edessa.  Gross  anachronisms  stamp 
the  story  as  wholly  unhistorical.  Pope  Gelasius 
I.  and  a  Roman  synod  about  495  pronounced  the 
alleged  correspondence  with  Jesus  apocryphal.  A 
few  Roman  C!atholic  scholars  have  tried  to  defend 
its  genuineness  (e.g.  Tillemont,  Mhnoires,  i.,  Brussels, 
1706,  pp.  990-997:  Welte,  in  TQ,  Tttbingen,  1842, 
pp.  335-365),  but  Protestants  have  generally  re- 
jected it.  See  JiBus  Chbibt,  Pictures  and  Im- 
ages OF.  (K.  Schmidt.) 

Biblioorafht:  R.  A.  Lipsius,  Die  edetaeniaehe  Ab^orto^. 
BruDBwick.  1880;  K^  C.  A.  M&tthae,  Die  edettenitche  Ab- 
garmioe,  Leipeio.  1882f;  ANF^  viii.  702  sqq.;  L.  J.  Tixeront, 
Lee  criginee  de  Veolim  d'Edeeee  et  la  Ugende  d' Abgar,  Paris, 
1888;  Lipaiufl  and/Bonnet.  Ada  apoetolorum  apocrypha, 
voL  i.,  L«ip9io.  18*1;  W.  T.  WinghiUe,  The  Letter  from 
Jeaue  Christ  to  Ahfarue  and  the  Letter  of  Abgarue  to  Chriat, 
1891;  Hamack.  LHUeratur,  i.  533-540,  ib.  1893;  TU,  new 
ser.  iii.,  1899.  102-196. 

ABHEDANAIIDA,  a-bed''a-nan-da',  SWAMI: 
Hindu  leader  of  the  Vedanta  propaganda  in  Amer- 
ica; b.  at  Calcutta  Nov.  21, 1866.  He  was  educated 
at  Calcutta  University,  and  after  being  professor 
of  Hindu  philosophy  in  India  went  to  London  in 
1896  to  lecture  on  the  Vedanta.  In  the  following 
year  he  went  to  New  York,  where  he  has  since 
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remained,  succeeding  Swami  Vivekananda  as  head 
of  the  Vedanta  Society  in  America.  Theologically 
he  belongs  to  the  pantheistic  and  universalistic 
Vedanta  school  of  Hindu  philosophy.  His  works 
include,  in  addition  to  numerous  single  lectures, 
Reincarnation  (New  York,  1899);  Spiritual  Un- 
foldment  (1901);  Phihaophy  of  Work  (1902);  How 
to  be  a  Yogi  (1902);  Divine  Heritage  of  Man  (1903); 
Self-Knowledge  {Atma-Jnana)  (1905);  India  and 
her  People  (1906);  and  an  edition  of  The  Sayings 
of  Sri  Ramakrishna  (1903). 

ABIATHAR.    See  Ahtmelsch. 

ABIJAH,  a-boi'ja  (called  Abijam  in  I  Kings  xiv. 
31,  XV.  1,  7,  8):  Second  king  of  Judah,  son  of  Reho- 
boam,  and,  on  his  mother's  side,  probably  a  great 
grandson  of  David,  since  his,  mother  Maachah  is 
called  a  daughter  of  Absalom  (II  Chron.  xi.  20; 
"  Abishalom,''  in  I  Kings  xv.  2).  In  I  Kings  xv. 
10,  however,  Maachah,  the  dau^ter  of  Abishalom, 
appears  as  mother  of  Asa;  and  in  II  Chron.  xiii. 
2  the  mother  of  Abijah  is  called  Michaiah,  the 
daughter  of  Uriel.  "  Michaiah  "  here  is  probably 
a  scribal  error  for''  Maachah,"  the  addition  "daugh- 
ter of  Abishalom  "  in  I  Kings  xv.  10  probably  a 
copyist's  mistake;  and  it  is  possible  that  Uriel  was 
son-in-law  of  Absalom,  and  Maachah,  therefore, 
his  granddaughter.  Abijah  reigned  three  years 
(957-955  B.C.  or,  according  to  Kamphausen,  920- 
918).  The  Book  of  Kings  says  that  he  walked  in 
all  the  sins  of  his  father,  which  probably  means  that 
he  allowed  idolatrous  worship,  and  adds  that  the 
war  between  Judah  and  Israel,  which  followed  the 
division,  continued  during  his  reign.  According 
to  II  Chronicles  xiii.,  Abijah  gained  some  advantages 
in  the  war,  which,  though  soon  lost,  were  not  unim- 
portant. He  may  have  been  in  alliance  with 
Tabrimon  of  Damascus  (I  Kings  xv.  18-19).  His 
history  is  contained  in  I  Kings  xiv.  31-xv.  8,  and 
II  Chron.  xiii.  1-22.  (W.  Lorz.) 

According  to  the  more  correct  chronology  Abijah 
reigned  918-915  B.C.  J.  F.  M. 

Bibuoqbapht:  See  under  Ahab. 

ABXLENE,  ab"i-lt'ne:  A  district  mentioned  in 
Luke  iii.  1  as  being  under  the  rule  of  the  tetrarch 
Lysanias.  It  is  evidently  connected  with  a  town 
Abna,  and  Joeephus  (Ant,,  XVIII.  vi.  10,  XIX.  v. 
1,  XX.  vii.  1;  War  J  II.  xi.  5,  xii.  8)  indicates  that 
the  town  in  question  was  situated  on  the  southern 
Lebanon.  Old  itineraries  (Itinerarium  Antoninit 
ed.  Wesseling,  Amsterdam,  1735,  p.  198;  Tabula 
Peutingeriana,  ed.  Miller,  Ravensburg,  1887,  x.  3) 
mention  an  Abila,  eighteen  Roman  miles  from 
Damascus,  on  the  road  to  HeUopolis  (Baalbek), 
the  modem  Suk  Wady  Barada,  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  river,  in  a  fertile  and  luxiuiant  opening 
surrounded  by  precipitous  cliffs.  Remains  of  an 
ancient  city  are  found  on  both  banks  of  the  river, 
and  the  identification  is  confirmed  by  an  inscrip- 
tion(C/L,  iii.  199)  stating  that  the  emperors  Marcus 
Am^lius  and  Lucius  Verus  repaired  the  road,  which 
had  been  damaged  by  the  river,  "  at  the  expense 
of  the  Abilenians."  The  tomb  of  Habil  (Abel, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  buried  here  by  Cain),  which 
is  shown  in  the  neighborhood,  may  also  preserve 


a  reminiscence  of  the  ancient  name,  Abila.  It 
has  generally  been  assumed  that  the  Lysanias 
intended  by  Luke  was  Lysanias,  son  of  Ptolemy 
who  ruled  Iturea  40-36  B.C.  (Josephus,  Ant,,  XIV. 
xiii.  3;  War,  I.  xiii.  1).  If  this  be  correct,  Luke, 
is  in  error,  since  he  makes  Lysanias  tetrarch  of 
Abilene  in  28-29  a.d.  It  may  be  noted,  however, 
that  the  capital  of  Iturea  was  Chalcis,  not  Abila; 
and  Josephus  does  not  include  the  territory  of 
Chalcis  in  the  tetrarchy  of  Lysanias.  Furthermore, 
there  is  an  inscription  (CIG,  4521)  of  a  certain 
Nymphaioe,  "  the  freedman  of  the  tetrarch  Lysa- 
nias,'' the  date  of  which  must  be  between  14  and 
29  A.D.  Hence  it  is  not  improbable  that  there 
was  an  earlier  and  a  later  Lysanias  and  that  the 
latter  is  the  one  who  is  mentioned  as  tetrarch  of 
Abilene.  (H.  Guthb.) 

Biblioobapht:  A.  Reland,  PalcMHna,  627  sqq.,  Utreeht, 
1714;  Robinaon.  Later  R-earchM,  pp.  479-484;  J.  L. 
Porter,  QiatU  CHiM  of  Ba$han,  i.  261,  New  York,  1871;  C. 
R.  Conder,  TerU-Work  in  PaleaHne,  p.  127,  London,  1880; 
ZDP,  viii.  (1886)  40;  Ebers  and  Quthe,  PaUuHna  in  BUd 
und  Wort,  i.  466-460.  Stuttgart,  1887;  SchOrar,  OMchichU, 
i.  716  aqq.,  En«.  transl.,  I.  ii  336  aqq.;  W.  H.  Waddinf- 
ton,  Ineeription*  Qrecquf  «t  LaHnM  de  la  Syrit,  Paris,  1870. 

ABISHAIy  Q-bish'a-oi:  Elder  brother  of  Joab 
and  Asahel  (I  Chron.  ii.  16);  like  them  the  son 
of  Zeruiah,  David's  sister  (or  half-«ister;  cf.  II 
Sam.  xvii.  25,  where  Zeruiah 's  sister  Abigail  is 
calleddaughterofNahash,  not  of  Jesse).  His  father 
is  not  mentioned.  He  was  David's  companion  in 
his  time  of  persecution  (I  Sam.  zxvi.  6  sqq.),  saved 
his  life  (II  Sam.  xxi.  17),  and  served  him  faithfully 
to  the  end  of  his  reign.  He  was  the  first  among 
the  "  thirty  "  in  the  catalogue  of  David's  mighty 
men  (xxiii.  18-19,  reading  "  thirty "  instead  of 
"  three;"  cf.  Wellhausen,  Der  Text  der  BUcher 
Samuelis,  Gdttingen,  1871,  and  Klostermann's 
commentary  on  Samuel  ad  loc.).  While  Joab 
was  commander-in-chief  Abishai  often  commanded 
a  division  of  the  army  (against  the  Ammonites, 
II  Sam.  X.  10-14;  against  Edom,  I  Chron.  xviii.  12; 
against  Absalom,  II  Sam.  xviii.  2;  against  Sheba, 
II  Sam.  XX.  6).  He  was  valiant  and  true,  but 
severe  and  passionate  toward  David's  enemies 
(cf.  I  Sam.  xxvi.  8;  II  Sam.  iii.  30,  xvi.  9,  xix.  21). 

C.  VON  Orelu. 

ABJURATION:  A  formal  renunciation  of  heresy 
required  of  converts  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
The  First  and  Second  Councils  of  Nicsa  insisted 
on  a  written  abjuration  from  those  who,  after 
having  fallen  into  the  religious  errors  of  the  time, 
desired  to  be  restored  to  membership  in  the  Church. 
The  necessity  of  abjuration  is  reaffirmed  in  the 
Decree  of  Gratian  and  in  the  Decretals  of  Gregory 
IX.,  and  foimd  an  important  place  in  the  procedure 
of  the  Inquisition.  This  tribunal  distinguished 
four  kinds  of  abjuration,  according  as  the  heresy 
to  be  renounced  was  a  matter  of  notoriety  or  of 
varying  degrees  of  suspicion, — de  formali,  de  levi, 
de  vehementi,  de  violento.  Abjuration  of  notorious 
heresy  or  of  very  strongly  suspected  heretical 
inclinations  took  the  form  of  a  public  solemn  cere- 
mony. In  modem  times  the  Roman  Inquisition 
requires  that  a  diligent  investigation  shall  be  con- 
ducted regarding  the  baptism  of  persons  seeking 
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into  the  Church.  If  it  is  ascertained 
that  bi^tiam  has  not  been  received,  no  abjuration 
B  donanded;  if  a  previous  baptism  was  valid,  or 
was  of  doubtiPul  validity,  abjuration  and  profession 
of  faith  are  neoessaiy  preliminaries  to  reception 
into  the  Church.  A  convert  under  fourteen  years 
of  age  is  in  no  case  bound  to  abjure.  The  act  of 
abjuration  is  attended  with  little  formality, — all 
that  is  necessary  is  that  it  be  done  in  the  presence 
of  the  parish  priest  and  witnesses,  or  even  without 
witnesses  if  the  fact  can  otherwise  be  proved. 
Hie  modem  formula  of  abjuration  found  in  Roman 
Catholic  rituals  is  really  more  in  the  nature  of  a 
profession  of  faith,  the  only  passages  savoring  of 
formal  renunciation  of  heresy  being  the  following, — 
"  With  sinoere  heart  and  imfeigned  faith  I  detest 
and  abjure  every  error,  heresy,  and  sect  opposed  to 
the  Holy,  Catholic,  and  Apostolic,  Roman  Church. 
I  reject  and  condemn  all  that  she  rejects  and  con- 
demns." John  T.  Creaoh. 

ABLOH:  Village  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine, 
about  9  m.  s.  of  Paris,  noteworthy  as  the  place 
ichere  public  worship  was  first  conceded  to  the 
Protestants  of  Paris.  Notwithstanding  the  edict 
of  Nantes  (May  2,  1598),  the  Protestants  of  the 
capital  were  not  allowed  a  church  within  the  city 
itself,  but  had  to  travel  to  Ablon.  In  1602  they 
petitioned  the  King  for  a  place  nearer  the  city, 
alleging  that  during  the  winter  forty  children  had 
died  from  being  carried  so  far  for  baptism.  In 
1^)6  their  petition  was  granted  and  the  church 
was  removed  to  Charenton,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Seine  and  Mame,  six  or  seven  miles  nearer  the  city. 
The  toilsome  and  sometimes  dangerous  "  expe- 
ditions "  to  Ablon  are  often  spoken  of  by  Sully 
and  Casaubon. 

ABLUTIONS  OF  THE  MASS:  The  rubrics  of 
the  mass  prescribe  that  immediately  after  com- 
manion  the  celebrant  shall  purify  the  chalice  with 
wine,  and  his  fingers  with  wine  and  water.  These 
ablations,  as  they  are  called,  are  drunk  by  the  priest 
unless  he  is  obhged  to  oel^rate  a  second  time  on 
the  same  day,  in  which  case  he  pours  the  wine  and 
water  of  the  last  iJblution  into  a  special  vessel, 
kept  for  the  purpose  near  the  tabernacle,  and 
oousumea  them  at  the  next  mass.  Pope  Pius  V. 
in  1570  introduced  into  his  Missal  the  rubrics  on 
this  matter  as  they  exist  to-day.  The  first  clear 
references  to  the  ablutions  as  practised  to-day  are 
found  in  the  eleventh  century.  Ablution  of  the 
hands  is  also  prescribed  before  mass,  before  the 
canon,  and  after  the  distribution  of  communion 
outside  of  mass.  John  T.  Creaoh. 

ABHER.    See  Ish-bobhsth. 

ABODAH  ZARAH.    See  Talmud. 

ABOT  (PERKE  ABOT).    See  Talmud. 

ABOT  de-RABBI  NATHAN.    See  Talmud. 

ABRABANEL,  O-bra'^bQ-nel'  (ABRAVANEL, 
ABASBANEL),  ISAAC:  The  last  Jewish  exegete 
of  importance;  b.  of  distinguished  family,  which 
boasted  of  Davidio  descent,  at  Lisbon  1437;  d.  in 
Feoiee  1509.  He  was  treasurer  of  Alfonso  V.  of 
Portugal,  but  was  compelled  to  flte  the  country 
OBder  his  successor,  John  II.,  in  1483.    He  lived  in 


Spain  until  the  Jews  were  expelled  thence  by  Fer- 
dinand and  IsabeUa  (1492),  when  he  went  to  Naples. 
In  both  countries  he  rendered  important  services 
to  the  government  as  financier.  From  1496  till 
1503  he  lived  at  Monopoli  in  Apulia,  southern  Italy, 
occupied  with  literary  work,  and  later  settled  in 
Venice.  He  wrote  commentaries  on  the  Penta- 
teuch (Venice,  1579)  and  on  the  earlier  and  the  later 
Prophets  (Pesaro,  1520  [?])  which  show  little  origi- 
nality, and  are  valuable  chiefly  for  the  extracts 
he  niakes  from  his  predecessors.  In  his  Messianic 
treatises  {Yeahu'ol  meshi^/io,  "  The  Salvation  of  his 
Anointed,"  Carlsruhe,  1828;  Mafyene  horyeahu'ahf 
"Sources  of  Salvation,"  Ferrara,  1551;  Maahmia* 
Yeshu'ah,  "  Proclaiming  Salvation,"  Salonica,  1526) 
he  criticizes  Christian  interpretations  of  prophecy, 
but  with  no  great  insight.  His  religio-philosophical 
writings  are  less  important.  In  the  interest  of 
Jewish  orthodoxy  he  defends  the  creation  of  the 
world  from  nothing  (in  Mifalot  Elohim^  "Worics 
of  God,"  Venice,  1592)  and  advocates  the  thirteen 
articles  of  faith  of  Maimonides  (in  Roah  amanah, 
"  The  Pinnacle  of  Faith,"  Constantinople,  1505). 
His  eschatological  computations  made  the  year 
of  salvation  due  in  1503.  (G.  Dalman.) 

Abrabanel  held  a  place  of  some  importance  in 
the  history  of  Christian  exegesis  due  to  the  facts 
that  he  appreciated  and  quoted  freely  the  earlier 
Christian  exegetes  and  that  many  of  his  own  writings 
were  in  turn  condensed  and  translated  by  Christian 
scholars  of  the  next  two  centuries  (Alting,  Bud- 
dffius,  the  younger  Buxtorf,  Carpsov,  and  others). 

J.  F.  M. 
Bibuoorapbt:  J.  H.  Majus,  Vita  Don  I$aac  Abrabanielist 
GiMMnCr),  1707(r);  C.  F.  Bisohoff.  Du9ertatio  ,  .  .  de 
.  .  .  vita  <Uqu4  9cripti9  Itaaci  Abrabaniditt  Altdorf, 
1706;  M.  Schwab,  Abravanel  H  «m  Spoqu€,  Paris,  1865; 
JQR,  L  (1888)  37-62;  H.  Grasts,  GMchickte  <Ur  JvtUn,  viiL 
324-834,  ix.  6-7.  ii.  208,  213,  Bug.  transl.,  London,  1891- 
98;  Winter  and  WOnaohe,  Otuhxehte  der  juditchen  LU- 
ienUur,  ii.  333.  339.  443,  461.  791-792.  Berlin.  1894;  D. 
Oaseel  Juditchs  Oe§t^%chU  und  Litteratur,  Leipaio,  1879, 
pp.  821  sqq.,  427,  426  sqq. 

ABRAHAM,  d'bra-ham  cr  a'bra-hOm. 
Sources  of  hia  Biogn^phy  Analysed  (|  1). 
Historicity  of  Abraham  Defended  (|  2). 
Historicity  of  the  Patriarchs  Defended  (|  3). 
Impossibility  of  Fully  Reconstructing  the  Sources  ( |  4). 

This  article  will  be  limited  to  an  attempt  to 
establish  the  credibility  of  the  tradition  which 
represents  Abraham  as  the  first  ancestor  of  the 
Israelites,  against  the  arguments  of  those  who  doubt 
or  deny  the  existence  of  the  patriarch  as  an  histori- 
cal personage. 

Knowledge  of  Abraham's  history  must  be  derived 
exclusively    from    Gen.    xi.    26-xxvi.  10.    Other 
accounts — ^Josephus,    An/.,    I.   vi.     5-xvii;  Philo, 
De  AbrahamOf  De  migratione  Ahrahami,  De  con- 
gressu   qticerendcB   eruditionis   causa^   De   profugis, 
Quia   rerum   divinarum   hceres   sit ;  the    haggadic 
narratives  (collected  by  B.  Beer,  Leben 
I.  Sources  Ahrahame  nach  Auffaaaung  der  jiidi- 
of  His       achen  Sage,  Leipsic,  1859);  the  notices 
Biography   in  Eusebius,  Prctparatio  evangelica,  ix. 
Analyzed.    16-20— are  all  excluded  by  their  late 
origin.    Many  maintain  that  the  Bib- 
lical narrative  is  also  discredited  for  the  same  reason. 
It  is  true  that  the  beginnings  of  the  patriarchal 
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history  cannot  be  dated  later  than  about  1900  b.c, 
and  even  if  Genesis  was  written  by  Moses  (c.  1300 
B.C.)  its  account  is  from  500  to  600  years  later  than 
the  life  of  Abraham.  If,  as  so  many  believe,  the 
present  Genesis  originated  between  500  and  400 
B.C.,  a  p>eriod  of  from  1,400  to  1,500  years  inter- 
venes. Whenever  it  may  have  been  written, 
however,  the  Book  of  Genesis  presents  the  concep- 
tion of  the  life  of  Abraham  current  in  the  pious 
circles  of  Israel  at  the  time  of  composition;  and 
this  conception  may  be  shown  to  have  been  handed 
down  from  earlier  periods.  The  narrative  is  a 
piecing  together  of  the  sources  (E,  J,  and  P)  without 
essential  additions  by  R.  For  the  present  purpose 
it  matters  little  when  P  originated,  since  this  por- 
tion of  the  narrative  is  a  mere  sketch,  barren  of 
details.  It  is  generally  assumed  that  E  and  J  origi- 
nated between  the  time  of  Jehoshaphat  and  Uzziah 
(850-750  B.C.);  others  think  it  more  probable  that 
E  belongs  to  the  time  of  the  Judges  (c.  1100  B.C.), 
J  to  that  of  David  (c.  1000  B.C.).  If  the  latter 
assumption  be  correct,  the  combination  of  E  and 
J  (which  are  supplementary  rather  than  contra- 
dictory) gives  what  passed  for  the  history  of  Abra- 
ham at  the  end  of  the  period  of  the  Judges  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  monarchy.  The  Book  of  Deu- 
teronomy contains  passages  which  imply  facts  and 
conceptions  written  down  in  EJ  (cf.  vi.  3,  10,  18; 
vii.  7,  8,  12,  13;  viii.  1,  18;  ix.  5,  27;  xiii.  18; 
xix.  8;  xxvi.  3,  7,  15).  If ,  then,  Deuteronomy  be 
Mosaic,  the  history  of  Abraham  is  traced  back  to 
the  Mosaic  time.  It  can  not  be  the  product  of  the 
inventive  fancy  of  Israel  during  the  sojourn  in 
Egypt;  for  during  the  first  half  of  the  sojourn  the 
patriarchal  period  was  too  near  to  admit  of  fancies, 
and  during  the  oppression  there  was  no  thought  of 
migrating  to  Canaan  anid  settling  there.  It  is 
thus  quite  improbable  that  fancy  transformed 
wishes  into  promises  once  given  to  the  fathers. 

Most  of  the  critics  ascribe  Deuteronomy  to  the 
last   century  of   the  monarchy  of   Judah.    The 

narrative  of  EJ  is,  then,  the  oldest 

a.  Historic-  written  attestation  of  Abraham;  and 

ity  ot       the  question  arises,  how  far  can  this 

Abraham    narrative  be  accepted  as  historical? 

Defended.   If  it  is  not  historical  the  origin  of  its 

conception  of  Abraham  must  be  ex- 
plained. It  has  been  suggested  that  Abraham 
was  a  deity  adored  in  antiquity  and  afterward 
humanized  (Dozy,  Ndldeke,  E.  Meyer).  But  in 
all  Semitic  literature  no  god  named  Abraham  is 
found;  and  no  indication  exists  that  Abraham 
was  ever  conceived  of  in  Israel  as  a  deity  or  higher 
being.  More  plausible  is  the  view  that  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob  were  ethnographic  collective 
names  (Wellhausen,  Prolegomena,  Berlin,  1895, 
pp.  322  sqq.).  Abraham  in  particular  was  a  com- 
bination of  Israelitic,  Edomitic,  Moabitic,  and 
Ammonitio  nations.  These  collective  names  were 
afterward  conceived  of  as  names  of  individuals  of 
remote  antiquity,  to  whom  fancy  involimtarily 
ascribed  a  histoiy  reflecting  the  views  and  wishes 
of  the  later  period.  But  there  is  little  to  prove 
that  the  names  of  the  patriarchs  were  originally 
collective  names;  and  against  the  supposition  is 
the  fact  that  the  Israelites  did  not  call  themselves 


after  the  name  of  Abraham  but  after  that  of  Isaac, 
Jacob,  Israel.  Moreover,  the  picture  of  Abraham 
presented  by  EJ  is  not  what  one  would  expect 
Israel's  fancy  of  the  time  of  the  Prophets  to  paint 
as  the  portrait  of  a  patriarch  par  excellence,  Well- 
hausen says  of  the  patriarchs  as  they  appear  in  EJ: 
''  They  are  not  courageous  and  manly,  but  good 
house-masters,  a  little  under  the  influence  of  their 
more  judicious  wives."  It  is  hardly  conceivable 
that  the  Israel  of  the  monarchy  should  have  im- 
agined as  the  type  of  an  Israelite  indeed  a  man 
without  courage,  devoid  of  manliness,  and  ruled 
by  his  wife.  Abraham's  faith  and  obedience  are 
emphasized  and  he  is  depicted  as  interceding  with 
Yahweh;  but  EJ  also  makes  him  marry  his  half- 
sister,  which  was  incest  according  to  the  Israelitic 
conception;  he  took  Lot  with  him  against  Yah- 
weh's  command;  though  Yahweh  had  promised 
him  Canaan  as  his  abode,  he  went  thence  to  Egypt; 
more  than  once  he  endangered  the  honor  of  his 
wife;  his  faith  is  occasionally,  though  only  momen- 
tarily, not  free  from  doubt  (Gen.  xv.  8,  xvii.  17, 18). 
If,  then,  the  origin  of  Abraham  as  a  fictitious  per- 
sonage can  not  be  explained  and  traced,  nothing 
remains  but  to  conclude  that  his  history  rests  upon 
tradition.  Like  all  tradition,  that  of  Abraham  may 
contain  inaccuracies,  amplifications,  or  gaps;  but 
the  less  it  answers  the  expectation  of  an  ideal  form 
or  can  be  proved  to  be  a  product  of  later  times 
developed  from  the  past,  the  greater  is  its  claim  to 
credibility. 

Another  point  raised  against  the  historicity  of  the 

Biblical  narratives  of  the  patriarchs  is  that  in  the 

time  of  Moses,  and  later,  Yahweh  was 

3.  Historic-  a  thimder-god  dwelling  on  Sinai  and 

ity  of  the    was  worshiped  in  a  fetishistic  manner 

Patriarchs   by  the  Israelitic  tribes,  which  at  the 

Defended,    same  time  were  devoted  to  totemism. 

But  this  objection  rests  upon  a  rash 

inference,  from  single  phenomena  of  the  religious 

Ufe  at  the  time  of  Moses  and  the  subsequent  p>eriod, 

that  the  religious  conceptions  and  usages  of  the 

Israelites  were  identical  with  those  of  the  Arabs 

who  lived  two  thousand  years  later  in  the  time 

before    Mohammed's  appearance.    The    Israelites 

were  not  conscious  of  any  special  relationship  with 

the  Arabs,  and  the  religion  of  the  latter  before 

Mohammed  can  not  be  proved  to  be  a  petrifaction 

of  former  millenniums. 

The  effort  to  prove  the  patriarchs  unhistorical 
from  the  narrative  of  the -sending  of  the  spies  (Num. 
xiii.-xiv.) — ^because  it  appears  questionable  in  that 
narrative  whether  it  was  worth  while  or  possible 
for  Israel  to  take  Canaan,  whereas  on  the  basis  of 
the  history  of  the  patriarchs  both  were  certain — 
falls  to  the  ground  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
authors  who  wrote  the  story  of  the  spies  were  fully 
convinced  that  Yahweh  had  promised  Canaan  to 
the  fathers,  and  that  they  wrote  with  the  supposition 
that  no  intelligent  reader  would  see  in  their  narra- 
tive a  contradiction  of  this  conviction.  The  most 
plausible  objection  to  the  historicity  of  the  narra- 
tives of  the  patriarchs  is  the  length  of  time  between 
the  events  recorded  and  the  origin  of  the  documen- 
tary sources  extant  in  Genesis.  But  that  tradition 
may  preserve  a  faithful  record  of  former  eventa 
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especially  where  matters  of  a  religious  nature  are 
eoncemed,  will  be  denied  only  by  those  who  judge 
the  remote  past  by  the  conations  of  the  present. 
The  Indians  and  the  Gauls  for  centuries  handed 
on  their  religious  conceptions  by  means  of  oral 
trftdition;  and  it  is  veiy  possible  that  the  authors 
of  the  documents  of  Genesis  had  records  from  very 
andoit,  even  pre-Mosaic,  time.  The  possibility 
once  admitted,  that  a  faithful  tradition  concerning 
Abraham  may  have  been  preserved  to  the  time 
when  the  documents  of  Genesis  originated,  the 
last  reason  for  considering  him  a  product  of  later 
Israelitic  fancy,  is  removed. 

No  oae  of  the  three  sources  which  are  pieced 
together  in  the  present  GenesLs  can  be  fuUy  re- 
ocmstructed.    The  document  P  must 
4.  Impo0-   have  contained  much  more  material 
ability  of    than  the  sum  total  of  all  the  excerpts 
FuUy  Re-    from  it.      The  source  E  appears  fost 
coostmct-   with  certainty  in  chapter  xx. ;  and  J, 
ing  the      especially  for  Abraham's  later  years, 
Souicea.     is  preserved  only  in  fragments.    There 
is  thus  no  means  of  knowing  all  that 
the  sources  originally  contained;  and,  furthermore, 
many  passages  of  Grenesis  can  be  assigned  with 
certainty  neither  to  one  nor  another  of  the  sources. 
Hence  the  accuracy  and  completeness  of  our  knowl- 
edge ci  Abraham's  history  is  dependent  on  the 
6ddity  and  good  judgment  with  which  the  compiler 
of  Genesis  has  done  his  work;  and  in  attempting 
to  delineate  the  true  story  of  Abraham's  life  it  is 
an  imperative  duty  to  weigh  carefully  the  possi- 
bility and  probability  of  each  detail. 

(A.  KGHLERf.) 

The  historicity  of  the  personal  as  distinguished 
from  the  tribal  Abraham  is  still  held  by  a  wide 
though  perhaps  narrowing  circle  of  scholars.  In  the 
Above  article  the  difficulties  are  too  lightly  treated. 
The  embarrassing  question  of  Abraham's  date 
is  diiq>o0ed  of  (§1)  by  the  assumption  that  it  can 
Dot  have  been  later  than  1900  B.C.  But  Gen.  xiv., 
by  its  Babylonian  synchronism,  puts  it  in  the 
twenty-third  century  B.C.,  at  least  one  thousand 
years  before  Moses,  and  fifteen  hundred  years 
before  the  generally  accepted  date  of  Abraham's 
first  biographer.  Moreover,  practically  nothing 
is  known  of  the  history  of  his  descendants  imtil 
the  era  of  Moses.  When  we  seek  for  at  least  a 
substantial  personality  amid  the  vagueness,  incon- 
sistencies, and  contradictions  direct  or  inferential, 
that  made  the  several  accounts,  we  are  thrown 
bade  upon  the  fact  of  the  persistent  general  tra- 
ditian,  which  evidently  had  a  very  ^urly  origin, 
■nd  to  which  great  weight  should  in  fairness  be 
Attached.  J.  F.  M. 

Bouoobapht:  Betides  the  historiee  of  lermel  and  oommen- 
tariee  on  Qeneeie,  ooneult  W.  J.  Deane,  Abraham  :   Hu 
Lif€  at9d  TimM,  London,  1886;  H.  C.  Tomldns,  Abraham 
and  Hu  Agt,  ib.  1897;  C.  K,  Coram,  OetehiehU  det  VoUeet 
Imaei,  L^ptae,  1806.    Eng.    tranal.,  Chioaco,    1808;    P. 
Donatetter,  Abrakam  ;  StudUn  fiber  dis  AnfOnoe  dea  A«- 
irOiiehm  VoOkm,  FreiburB.  1002.     For  the  extra-Biblical 
tiaditaotte:  O.  Weil,  BibUaeht  Legaruhn  dar  MuadmAnner, 
Aankfort.  1846;   H.  Beer,  Laban  Abrahama,  naeh  Auffaa- 
mm§  dar  jAHscken  Saga,  Leipde,  1860;    T.  P.  Huchee. 
J)idiomwv  of  laiam,  pp.  4-7,  London,  1806  (sivee  Abra- 
ham iiawHjyn  in  the  Koran);  B.  W.  Baoon,  Abraham  the 
Bam'  of  rakaaehs  in  the  New  World,  vol  viii  (1800);  JE, 


ABRAHAM,  APOCALYPSE  OF.  See  P&eud- 
BPioRAPHA,  Old  Testamsnt,  II.,  21. 

ABRAHAM  A  SANCTA  CLARA:  Monastic  name 
by  which  a  famous  German  preacher,  Ulrich 
Megerle,  is  usually  known;  b.  at  Kreenheinstetten 
(20  m.  n.  of  Constance),  Baden,  July  2,  1644;  d.  in 
Vienna  Dec.  1,  1709.  He  was  the  son  of  an  inn- 
keeper, and  received  his  education  from  the  Jesuits 
at  Ingolstadt  and  from  the  Benedictines  at  Salz- 
burg. In  1662  he  entered  the  order  of  the  bare- 
footed Augustinians,  and  rose  to  positions  of 
authority,  becoming  prior  of  his  house,  provincial, 
and  definitor.  After  1668  or  1669,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  seven  years  (1682--89)  spent  at  Graz, 
he  was  attached  to  the  Augustinian  Church  in 
Vienna.  He  was  primarily  a  preacher,  and  his 
first  published  works  were  reprints  of  sermons. 
His  definite  literary  activity  dates  from  the  plague 
of  1679,  which  called  forth  three  small  books;  but 
these,  as  well  as  similar  occasional  writings — such 
as  Aw/,  auf,  ikr  Christen  (1683),  inspired  by  the 
danger  of  the  Turkish  invasion  and  hnitated  by  Schil- 
ler in  the  Capuchin's  address  in  Wallmsteins  Lager, 
viii.;  Oack  Oack  (1685),  a  book  for  pilgrims; 
Heilsames  GemischrOemaach  (1704) — are  of  com- 
paratively slight  importance.  His  principal  work, 
Jiidaa,  der  ErtSchdm  (4  parts,  1686-05),  is  an 
imaginary  biography  of  the  betrayer  of  Christ, 
written  from  the  standpoint  of  a  satirical  preacher. 
About  the  same  time  he  wrote  a  compendium  of 
moral  theology,  Orammatica  religioaa  (1691)  in 
which  the  more  dignified  Latin  precludes  the 
characteristic  pungent  flavor  of  his  vernacular 
works. 

Abraham  represents  the  Catholicism  of  his  age 
not  in  its  noblest,  but  in  its  most  usual  form.  He 
is  fanatical,  eager  to  make  converts,  intolerant; 
constant  in  praise  of  the  Jesuits,  full  of  the  bitterest 
reproaches  against  Protestants  and  Jews.  He  has 
the  most  childish  notions  of  science;  but  he  makes 
very  skilful  use  of  his  scanty  equipment  of  learning. 
He  has  a  perfect  command  of  eveiy  rhetorical 
artifice,  and  knows  how  to  play  upon  the  feelings 
of  his  hearers,  to  appeal  to  their  weaknesses,  and 
to  call  up  vivid  pictures  before  their  minds,  not 
disdaining  to  raise  a  laugh.  Satire  is  his  strongest 
weapon;  and  he  is  a  direct  inheritor  of  the  old 
German  satiric  tradition.  He  exercises  the  func- 
tions of  a  critic  with  the  fearlessness  of  a  mendicant 
friar;  neither  his  audience,  nor  the  court,  nor  his 
brethren  of  the  clergy  are  spared.  The  burlesque 
manner  which  he  uses  in  treating  the  most  serious 
subjects  was  popiilar  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
may  have  suited  that  age;  but  it  was  out  of  place 
in  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth.  The  force  of 
the  contrast  becomes  apparent  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  Abraham  was  appointed  court  preacher 
in  1677,  sixteen  years  after  the  same  title  had  been 
conferred  on  a  Bossuet.  It  is  only  fair,  however, 
to  recall  what  the  general  level  of  education  was 
in  Roman  Catholic  Germany  at  the  time,  and  to  see 
in  Abraham  rather  a  popular  entertainer  than  a 
preacher. 

A  complete  edition  of  his  works  in  twenty-one 
volumes   was   published  at   Passau   and   Lindau 
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(1836-54),  and  selections  at  Heilbronn  (7  vols., 
1840-44)  and  Vienna  (2  vols.,  1846).  Single  works 
are  accessible  in  many  editions  (Judas  der  Erz- 
Schdm,  Stuttgart,  1882;  Auf,  auf,  ihr  Christen, 
Vienna,    1883).  (E.  Stbinmbtbr.) 

Biblioorapht:  T.  Q.  von  KArajan.  Abraham  a  Saneta 
Clara,  Vienn*,  1867;  W.  Soberer,  VartrOae  und  Au/«AtM 
mr  049chichte  dn  geitUiehm  Lebent  in  DwuUchland  und 
Oe$iemich,  Beriin.  1874;  H.  Mareta,  Utber  Jtuku  den  En- 
aehdm,  Vienna,  1875;  A.  SUberatein.  DenktAulen  im  O0- 
bieU  d$r  CtUtur  und  Literaiur.  AbraMam  a  Sanda  Clara,  ib. 
1870;  E.  Sohnell,  PaUr  Abraham  a  Saneta  Clara,  Municb, 
1805;  C.  Blanckenbuiv,  Studien  aber  di$  8prach4  Abra- 
hamt  a  Saneta  Clara,  Halle.  1807. 

ABRAHAM     BCCHELLENSIS,    ek^'el-en'sis:     A 
learned  Maronite;  b.  at  Eckel,  Syria,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century;  d.  at  Rome  in  1664. 
He  was  educated  in  the  college  of  the  Maronites  at 
Rome  and  was  promoted  to  doctor  of  philosophy 
and  theology.     For  a  time  he  was  professor  of 
Arabic  and  Syriac  at  Pisa,  and  afterward  at  Rome, 
where  he  was  called  by  Urban  III.    He  was  one 
of  the  first  to  promote  Syriac  studies  in  Europe, 
and  his  Syriac  grammar  (Rome,  1628)  was  long 
used.     In  1640  he  was  called  to  Paris  by  Le  Jay  to 
assist  in  the  Paris  Polyglot.    The  Arabic  and  Syriac 
texts  for  this  work  had  been  entrusted  to  Gabriel 
Sionita,  a  Maronite  professor  at  Paris,  who  per- 
formed  his   work   in   an   imsatisfactoiy   manner. 
Abraham  agreed  to  imdertake  the  books  of  Ruth, 
Esther,  Tobit,  Judith,  Baruch,  and  Maccabees,  on 
the  ground  that  he  possessed  better  codices  than 
Gabriel.    The  latter,  however,  took  offense;  where- 
upon Abraham  resigned  the  work  and  returned  to 
Rome  (1642),  having  edited  only  the  books  of  Ruth 
and  III  Maccabees.    He  was   attacked    in    four 
letters  (Paris,  1646)  by  Val^rien  de  Flavigny,  who 
wrote  on  the  side  of  his  friend  Gabriel,  and  a  sharp 
controversy  ensued  (cf.  A.  G.  Masch,  Biblioiheca 
sacra,  Halle,  1778,  p.  358).     During  a  second  resi- 
dence in  Paris  (1645-53)  Abraham  taught  at  the 
Sorbonne,  and  published  the  concluding  volume 
of  an  edition  of  the  works  of  St.  Anthony  (1646; 
vol.  i.,  containing  the  letters,  had  appeared  in  1641), 
as  well  as  CaUdogus  Ubrorum  Chiddaorum  auctore 
Hd>ed  Jesu  (1653)  and  Chronican  orientale  (1653), 
a  history  of  the  patriarehate  of  Alexandria,  trans- 
lated from  the  Arabic  of  Ibn  al-Rahib,  with  an 
app>endix  treating  of  Arabia  and  the  Arabs  before 
Mohammed.     In  1653  he  returned  to  Rome.    He 
published  two  works  in  answer  to  the  views  of  John 
Selden  (q.v.)  concerning  the  early  position  of  the 
episcopate,  viz.,  De  origine  nominis  papa  (Rome, 
1660)    and     Eutychius     pairiarcha    Alexandrinus 
vmdicatus  (1661).  (A.  Jeremias.) 

Bibuoorapht:  For  his  life  consult  J.  S.  Ersch  and  J.  G. 
Qruber,  AUgemeine  EncyclopOdie  der  Wiaeenachaften,  i.  30. 
360,  Leipaio,  1818;  Biooraphie  univereelU  aneienne  etmo- 
deme,  zii  457-458,  Paris,  1814. 

ABRAHAMITES :  A  deistic  sect  which  appeared 
in  the  district  of  Pardubitz,  eastern  Bohemia,  after 
1782.  They  claimed  to  hold  to  the  faith  of  Abra- 
ham before  his  cireumcision;  rejected  most  of  the 
Chiistian  doctrines,  but  poofessed  belief  in  one 
God,  and  accepted,  of  the  Scriptures,  only  the 
Decalogue  and  the  Lord's  Prayer.  The  govern- 
ment took  measures  against  them,  and  they  were 


soon  suppressed.     The  name  was  also  applied  to 
the  followers  of  one  Abraham  (Ibrahim)  of  Anti- 
och  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century;  they 
were  charged  with  idolatrous  and  licentious  prac- 
tises, probably  on  insufficient  grounds,  and  may 
have  been  related  to  the  Paulicians. 
BiBuooaAPHT:   [P.  A.  Winkopp],  Oeachichte  der  bdhmi^chen 
Deitten,   Leipdo,   1785;    J.  G.  Meuael.  Vermiechte  Nach- 
richlen    und  Bemerkungen,  Eiiangen,  1818;  H.  Gr^goire, 
Hiatoire  dee  aeetee  rUigieueee,  y.  410  eqq..  6  vols.,  Paris, 
1828-45. 

ABRAHAMS,  ISRAEL:  English  rabbinical  schol- 
ar and  author;  b.  at  London  Nov.  26,  1858.  He 
was  educated  at  Jews'  College  and  University 
College,  London  (M.A.,  1881).  After  teaching  at 
Jews'  College  for  several  years,  he  was  appointed 
senior  tutor  there  in  1900,  but  in  1902  accepted  a 
call  to  Cambridge  as  reader  in  Talmudic  and  Rab- 
binic Literature.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Committee  for  Training  Jewish  Teachers,  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Anglo-Jewish  Association,  was  the 
first  president  of  the  Union  of  Jewish  Literary 
Societies,  and  has  been  successively  honoraiy 
secretary  and  president  of  the  Jewish  Historical 
Society. 

Abrahams  has  been  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Jewish  Quarterly  Review  since  1889,  and  contributes 
each  week  to  the  Jewish  Chronicle,  His  works 
include  Aspects  of  Judaism  (London,  1895;  in 
collaboration  with  Claude  G.  Montefiore);  Jewish 
Life  in  the  Middle  Ages  (1896);  Chapters  on  Jewish 
Literature  (1899);  Maimonides  (Philadelphia,  1903; 
in  collaboration  with  D.  Yellin);  and  Festival 
Thoughts  (London,  1905-06). 

ABRAHAMSON,  LAURENTIUS  GUSTAV:  Lu- 
theran; b.  at  Medaker,  Sweden,  Mar.  2, 1856.  He 
was  educated  at  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
country,  and  at  Augustana  College  and  Theological 
Seminary  (Rock  Island,  111.),  graduating  in  1880. 
He  entered  the  Lutheran  ministry  in  the  same  year, 
and  in  1886  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Salem 
Lutheran  Chureh,  Chicago,  where  he  has  since 
remained.  He  was  associate  editor  of  Augustana, 
the  official  organ  of  the  Augustana  Synod,  from 
1885  to  1896,  and  for  six  years  was  president  of  the 
Illinois  Conference  of  the  same  synod.  He  is  also 
a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  Augustana 
College  and  Theological  Seminary,  president  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  Augustana  Hospital,  Chicago, 
a  member  of  the  board  of  missions  of  the  Augustana 
Synod  and  the  Illinois  Conference,  and  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  International  Lutheran  World's  Con- 
gress at  Lund,  Sweden,  in  1901 .  In  1894  he  received 
the  Swedish  decoration  of  Knight  Royal  of  the 
Order  of  the  Polar  Star  from  King  Oscar  11.  In 
theology  he  belongs  to  the  historic  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Chureh,  and  adheres  to  its  original  un- 
altered creeds.  He  has  written  Juhel  Album 
(Chicago,  1893). 

ABRASAX,  ab'ra-sax  (ABRAXAS,  ab-rax'as). 

Various  Explanations  (S  1).     The  Abrasax  Qems  ((  2). 

Abrasax  (which  is  far  commoner  in  the  sources 
than  the  variant  form  Abraxas)  is  a  word  of 
mystic  meaning  in  the  system  of  the  Gnostic 
Basilidee,    being    there    applied    to    the  "  Great 
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Archon  "  (Gk.,  megaa  archOn)^  the  princeps,  of  the 
365  spheres  (Gk.,  ouranoi;  cf.  Hippolytus,  Refu- 
tatiOf  vii.  14;  Iremeus^  Adversus  hcereses,  L  xxiv. 
7).  Renan  considers  it  a  designation  of  the  most 
high,  unspeakable  God  lost  in  the  greatness  of  his 
majesty;  but  he  has  probably  been  misled  by 
erroneous  statements  of  the  Fathers,  such  as  Jerome 
on  Amos  iii.  ("  Basilides,  who  calls  the  omnipotent 
God  by  the  portentous  name  '  abraxas  '  "),  and 
pseudo-TertuUian  (Adveraua  omnes  hcereseSf  iv.: 
"  he  [Basilldes]  afi&rms  that  there  is  a  supreme  God 
by  the  name  '  Abraxas  '  "). 

Much  labor  has  been  spent  in  seeking  an  explana- 
tion for  and  the  etymology  of  the  name.  Salmasius 
thought  it  Eg3rptian,  but  never  gave  the  proofs  which 
»  i7«^*^^.  t©  promised.  MOnter  separates  it  into 
Ezplana-  ^®  Coptic  words  signifymg  "  new- 
^^  "  f angled  title."  Bellermann  thinks  it 
a  compoimd  of  the  Egyptian  words 
abrak  and  sax,  meaning  "  the  honorable  and 
hallowed  word,"  or  "  the  word  is  adorable."  Sharpe 
finds  in  it  an  Egyptian  invocation  to  the  Godhead, 
meaning  "  hurt  me  not."  Others  have  endeavored 
to  find  a  Hebrew  origin.  Geiger  sees  in  it  a  Grecized 
form  of  ha-berakhah,  "  the  blessing,"  a  meaning 
which  King  declares  philologically  untenable. 
Passerius  derives  it  from  dbh,  "  father,"  bara, 
"  to  create,"  and  a-  negative — "  the  imcreated 
Father."  Wendelin  discovers  a  compound  of  the 
initial  letters,  amounting  to  365  in  numerical  value, 
of  four  Hebrew  and  three  Greek  words,  all  written 
with  Greek  characters:  ab,  &en,  rouackf  hakadGa ; 
sdtiria  apo  xylou  ("  Father,  Son,  Spirit,  holy; 
salvation  from  the  cross  ").  According  to  a  note 
of  De  Beausobre's,  Hardouin  accepted  the  first 
three  of  these,  taking  the  four  others  for  the  ini- 
tials of  the  Greek  an/^rdpems  8^^  hagiGi  xyldi,  "sa- 
ving mankind  by  the  holy  cross."  Barzilai  goes  back 
for  explanation  to  the  first  verse  of  the  prayer 
attributed  to  Rabbi  Nehunya  ben  ha-Kanah,  the 
literal  rendering  of  which  is  "  O  [Godl  with  thy 
mighty  right  hand  deliver  the  unhappy  [people]," 
forming  from  the  initial  and  final  letters  of  the 
words  the  word  Abrakd  (pronounced  Abrakad), 
with  the  meaning  "  the  host  of  the  winged  ones," 
i.e.,  angels.  But  this  extremely  ingenious  theory 
would  at  most  explain  only  the  mystic  word  Abra^ 
cadabraf  whose  connection  with  Abrasax  is  by  no 
means  certain.  De  Beausobre  derives  Abrasax 
from  the  Greek  habros  and  sad,  "  the  beautiful,  the 
glorious  Savior."  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
remark  upon  the  lack  of  probability  for  all  these 
interpretations;  and  perhaps  the  word  may  be 
included  among  those  mysterious  expres^ons 
discussed  by  Hamack  (Ueber  das  gnostische  Buck 
PistisSophia,  TU,  vii.  2,  1891,  86-89),  "  which 
belong  to  no  known  speech,  and  by  their  singular 
collocation  of  vowels  and  consonants  give  evidence 
that  they  belong  to  some  mystic  dialect,  or  take 
their  origin  from  some  supposed  divine  inspiration." 
That  the  numerical  value  of  the  letters  amounts  to 
365,  the  number  of  the  heavens  of  Basilldes  and 
of  the  days  of  the  year,  was  remarked  by  the 
eariy  Fathers  (Irenseus,  Hippolytus,  the  pseudo- 
Tertullian,  and  others);  but  this  does  not  explain 
the  name  any  more  than  it  explains  Meithras  and 
L-2 


Neilos,  of  which  the  same  is  true.  And  the  num- 
ber 365  is  made  use  of  not  only  by  Basilldes,  but 
by  other  Gnostics  as  well. 

The  Gnostic  sect  which  comes  into  light  in  Spain 
and  southern  Gaul  at  the  end  of  the  foiuth  century 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth,  which  Jerome 
connects  with  Basilldes,  and  which  (according  to 
his  Epist.f  Ixxv.)  used  the  name  Abrasax,  is  con- 
sidered by  recent  scholars  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  Basilides.    Moreover,  the  word  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  magic  papyri;  it  is  found  on  the 
Greek  metal  tessera  among  other  mystic  words, 
and  still  more  often  on  carved  gems.    The  fact 
that  the  name  occurs  on  these  gems  in  connection 
with  representations  of  figures  with  the  head  of  a 
cock,  a  Hon,  or  an  ass,  and  the  tail  of  a  serpent  was 
formerly  taken  in  the  light  of  what  Irenseus  says 
{Adversus  hcereses,  I.  xxiv.  5)  about 
2.    The     the    followers    of    Basilides:  "  These 
Abrasax    men,  moreover,  practise   magic,  and 
Gems,      use  images,  incantations,  invocations, 
and  eveiy  other  kind  of  curious  art. 
Coining    also    certain    names   as    if    they  were 
those  of  the  angels,  they  proclaim  some  of  these 
as   belonging  to    the    first,   and    others    to   the 
second  heaven;  and  then  they  strive  to  set  forth 
the  names,  principles,  angels,  and  powers  of  the 
365  imagined  heavens."    From  this  an  attempt 
was  made  to  explain  first  the  gems  which  bore  the 
name  and  the  figures  described  above,  and  then  all 
gems  with  unintelligible  inscriptions  and  figures 
not  in   accord   with   pure  Greco-Roman   art,   as 
Abrasax-stones,  Basilidian  or  Gnostic  gems.    Some 
scholars,  especially  Bellermann  and  Jitter,  took 
great  pains  to  classify  the  different  representations. 
But  a  protest  was  soon  raised  against  this  inter- 
pretation of  these  stones.    De  Beausobre,  Passe- 
rius, and  Caylus  decisively  declared  them  to  be 
pagan;  and  Hamack  has  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that 
it  is  doubtful  whether  a  single  Abrasax-gem  is 
Basilidian.    Having    due    regard    to    the    magic 
papyri,  in  which  many  of  the  unintelligible  names 
of  the  Abrasax-gems  reappear,  besides  directions 
for  making  and  using  gems  with  similar  figures 
and  formulas  for  magical  purposes,  it  can  scarcely 
be  doubted  that  these  stones  are  pagan  amulets 
and  instruments  of  magic.  (W.  Drexlsr.) 

Bibuoorapht:  C.  Salmasius,  De  armu  dimacterieia,  p.  572, 
Leyden,  1648;  Wendelin,  in  a  letter  in  J.  Maearii  Abr<ixa$ 
.  .  .  aecedUAbraxaaProtetUt9eumtUHformuoemfncBBa9ili- 
diana  porUntota  varietaa,  exkibLa  .  .  .aJ.  ChifleHo,  pp. 
112-115,  Antwerp,  1657;  I.  de  Beausobre.  Hiutoirt 
criHqus  d§  ManicMe  et  du  ManidiHtme,  Iii.  50-09,  Amster- 
dam, 1739;  J.  B.  Passerius,  De  gemmte  BanlidiaiuM  dia- 
trilM,  in  Gori,  TKemntnie  o^fn'no'^^  antiquarum  attrifenp- 
rum,  ii.  221-286,  Florence,  1750;  Tubiferetf  de  Qrimvard, 
Count  de  Caylus,  Reetteil  d'aniiquUiM,  vi.  65-66,  Paris, 
1764;  F.  .^Onter,  Venuch  fiber  die  kirchlichen  AUerthUmer 
der  Gnoetiker,  pp.  203-214.  Anspaeh.  1790;  J.  J.  Beller- 
mann, Vereueh  liber  die  Oemmen  der  AUen  mU  dem  Abraxae- 
BiUe,  3  parts.  Berlin.  1818-19;  J.  Matter.  Hietoire  cri- 
Hqfue  du  OnoeUdeme,  i..  Paris.  1828,  and  Strasbuiv.  1843; 
idem,  Abraxae  in  Hersog.  RE,  2d  ed.,  1877;  S.  Sharpe, 
BgypHan  Mythology,  p.  252.  note.  London,  1863;  Geiger, 
Abraxae  und  Elxai,  in  ZDMG,  xviiL  (1864)  824^25; 
G.  Barsilai,  OH  Abraxae,  etudio  areheoloaico,  Trieet,  1873; 
\demSAppendiceaUadieeerUmoneeuoHAbraxae,\h.\9>7A\  E. 
Renan.  Hietoire  dee  arigineedu  ChrieHanieme,yi.  160,  Paris, 
1879;  C.  W.  King.  The  OnoeHce  and  their  Remaine,  Lon- 
don. 1887;  HMTDMk,GeechiehU,i.  161.  The  older  material  is 
listed  by  Matter,  ut  sup.,  and  Wessely,  i?pAesui  grammata. 
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ToL  iL.VieiinA,  1886.  Worth  oonmiltiogare  B.  de  Monf&uoon, 
L'AntiquitS  expliquie,  ii.  856,  Paris  1719-24,  Eng.  trmnBl.. 
10  Yols..  London,  1721-25;  R.  E.  Raspe,  DetcriptMcator 
lo0U0  of  ,  .  ,  engraved  Gtma  .  .  .  coat  ...  by  J.  Taeeu 
...  2  vols.,  London,  1791;  J.M.  A.  ChsbouiUet,  Cola- 
looue  gintrdl  et  raiaonni  det  camiea  et  pierree  graviea 
de  la  BibliotMque  ImpSriale,  Paris,  1858;  DACL,  i. 
127-155.  Plates  of  the  so-called  Abraxas-gems  are  to  be 
found  in  the  works  of  Count  de  Caylus,  Matter,  King, 
and  in  the  DACL. 

ABRAVANEL.    See  Abrabansl. 
ABSALOM.    See  David. 

ABSALON  (AXEL):  Archbishop  of  Lund  (1178- 
1201),  one  of  the  principal  figureB  in  Scandinavian 
medieval  histoiy;  b.  on  the  island  of  Zealand, 
then  under  his  father's  government,  probably  in 
Oct.,  1128;  d.  in  the  abbey  of  Sor5  (on  the  island 
of  Zealand,  44  m.  wjs.w.  of  Copenhagen)  Mar.  21, 
1201.  He  was  brought  up  with  the  future  king 
Waldemar,  amid  surrounding?  which  befitted  his 
birth.  When  he  was  eighteen  or  nineteen,  his 
father  retired  from  the  world  to  the  Benedictine 
monastery  of  SorO,  which  he  had  built,  and  the  lad 
went  to  Paris  to  study  theology  and  canon  law. 
He  came  back  to  Denmark  to  find  civil  war  raging 
among  the  partizans  of  three  princes.  As  he  was 
already  a  priest,  he  probably  took  no  part  in  the 
bloody  battle  of  Gradehede  near  Viborg  (1157) 
which  finally  decided  the  strife  in  favor  of  his  old 
playmate  Waldemar;  but  in  the  following  spring 
he  and  his  retainers  repelled  an  attack  of  Wendish 
pirates  who  were  ravaging  Zealand.  When  Bishop 
Asser  of  Roskilde  died  (on  Good  Friday,  1158), 
the  chapter  and  the  citizens  quarreled  over  the 
choice  of  a  successor,  and  the  armed  intervention 
of  Waldemar  became  necessary.  At  an  election 
held  in  his  presence,  Absalon  was  unanimously 
chosen,  and  soon  showed  that  he  considered  the 
defense  of  his  country  not  the  least  among  his 
episcopal  duties.  The  Danes  now  assumed  the 
offensive  against  the  pagan  Wends,  and  two  cam- 
paigns were  made  against  them  in  1159.  The  next 
year  Waldemar  joined  forces  with  Henry  the  Lion, 
with  the  result  that  Mecklenburg  was  added  to  the 
German  territoiy,  and  the  island  of  Rtigen  to  the 
Danish. 

All  this  time  Absalon  was  busy  building  fort- 
resses and  providing  guards  for  the  coasts,  some- 
times undertaking  perilous  winter  voyages  to  inspect 
the  defenses,  with  the  aspect  of  a  viking  but  the 
spirit  of  a  crusader.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
laboring  for  internal  peace  by  endeavoring  to  attach 
the  partizans  of  the  defeated  factions  to  the  king, 
and  busily  providing  for  monastic  reform  and  ex- 
tension. He  brought  to  Denmark  his  old  fellow 
student  WiUiam,  canon  of  St.  Genevieve  at  Paris, 
and  placed  him  over  the  canons  of  EskilsO  near 
Roskilde,  whose  house  he  later  removed  to  Ebel- 
holt  near  Arreed,  helping  them  to  build  their  new 
church  and  richly  endowing  it.  After  his  father's 
death  (c.  1157)  discipline  had  decayed  among  the 
Benedictines  of  SorO,  and  Absalon  brought  Cister- 
cian monks  from  Esrom  to  restore  it,  making  it  one 
of  the  richest  of  Cistercian  abbe3rs.  He  and  his 
kinsfolk  were  buried  in  the  great  church  there 
which  he  began  to  build  after  1174.  In  1162  he 
accompanied  Waldemar  to  St.  Jean  de  Laune  on 


the  Sa6ne,  where  Frederick  Barbarossa  solemnly 
recognized  Victor  IV.  as  the  legitimate  pope  and 
banned  Alexander  III.  and  his  adherents.  Absa- 
lon was  much  dissatisfied  with  this  result;  he 
desired  Waldemar  to  refuse  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  emperor,  and  induced  him  to  withdraw  from 
the  sitting  in  which  Alexander  was  denounced. 
He  also  protested  later  when  Victor  IV.  imdertook 
to  consecrate  a  bishop  for  Odense,  and  was  sup- 
ported in  his  attitude  by  the  bishops  of  Viborg  and 
BGrglum  and  by  most  of  the  monastic  communities, 
while  Archbishop  Eskil  of  Limd  took  the  same 
position  so  strongly  that  he  had  to  spend  seven 
years  in  exile  at  Clairvaux.  The  bishops  of  Sles- 
wick,  Ribe,  Aarhus,  and  Odense  were  on  the  side 
of  the  imp>erial  pope. 

In  the  fresh  campaigns  against  the  Wends, 
between  1164  and  1185,  Absalon  took  an  active 
part,  winning  from  his  contemporaries  the  name  of 
pater  patria.  In  1167  the  king  gave  him  the  town 
of  Havn  (Copenhagen),  and  he  erected  a  strong 
fortress,  which  was  of  great  importance  for  the 
development  of  commerce.  He  was  active  in  es- 
tablishing a  sjrstem  of  tithes,  which  aroused  much 
opposition.  The  disturbances  in  Eskil's  juris- 
diction (he  had  now  become  reconciled  with  the 
king)  induced  him  to  resign  his  archbishopric, 
naming  Absalon  as  his  successor.  The  latter 
accepted  his  promotion  unwillin^y,  and  was  allowed 
to  retain  the  see  of  Roskilde  for  thirteen  years 
after  his  assmnption  of  the  higher  office  in  1178. 
As  archbishop  he  withdrew  more  ai^d  more  from 
political  activity  to  devote  himself  to  the  interests 
of  the  Church.  The  part  taken  by  the  Danes  in 
the  third  crusade  was  no  doubt  due  to  his  influence. 
He  was  a  strong  upholder  of  clerical  celibacy,  and 
the  purity  of  Ms  own  life  was  universally  admired. 
He  is  also  credited  with  having  done  much  for 
liturgical  uniformity;  and  it  was  at  his  wish  that 
Saxo,  one  of  his  clergy,  undertook  to  write  his 
Hiatoria  Danica,  one  of  the  most  important  sources 
for  Danish  history.  (F.  Nielsen.) 

Biblioobapht:  J.  Langebek  [continued  by  P.  F.  Suhm  and 
others],  Scriplorea  rerum  Daniearum  medii  om,  9  vob., 
Copenhagen,  1774-87;  H.  J.  F.  Estrup.  Life  (in  Danish), 
SorOe,  1826,  Germ,  transl.,  Leipsio,  1832;  Saxo  Qramma- 
tious,  Hietoria  Danicat  part  i.,  ed.  P.  E.  MtlUer,  part  ii., 
ed.  J.  M.  Velschow,  Copenhagen,  1839-58. 

ABSOLUTION.    See  Confession  op  Sins. 

ABSTINENCE.  See  Fasting;  Total  Absti- 
nence. 

ABULFARAJ  (Abu  al-Faraj  ibn  Harun,  com- 
monly called  Bar  HebrcBus ;  his  real  name  was 
Gregory):  Syriac  writer  and  bishop;  b.  in  the 
Cappadocian  town  of  Melitene  (200  m.  n.e.  of  Anti- 
och)  1226;  d.  at  Maragha  (60  m.  s.  of  Tabriz), 
Azerbaijan,  Persia,  July  30,  1286.  He  belonged 
to  a  Jewish  family  which  had  gone  over  to  Jacobite 
Christianity,  but  whether  his  father  or  a  more 
remote  ancestor  made  the  change  is  uncertain. 
He  finished  his  studies  at  Antioch  and  lived  for  a 
tune  there  as  a  monk  in  a  cave;  he  went  to  Tripoli, 
Syria,  to  perfect  himself  in  medicine  (his  father's 
profession)  and  rhetoric;  became  bishop  of  Guboe, 
near  Melitene  (1246),  of  Lakabhin  (1247),  of  Aleppo 
(1253);  maphrian   (primate)  of  the  Jacobites  in 
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Chaldea,  Mesopotamia,  and  Assyria,  with  his  seat 
at  Takrit  on  the  Tigris  (1264).  It  was  the  time  of 
the  Mongol  inroads  under  Hulaku,  and  the  country 
was  sorely  devastated;  but  by  his  discretion  and 
the  high  repute  in  which  he  was  held  at  the  Tatar 
court,  AbulSfaraj  was  able  to  do  much  to  ameli- 
orate the  condition  of  the  Christians.  As  a  writer 
his  importance  is  due  to  his  wide  acquaintance  with 
the  knowledge  of  his  time;  his  works  are  exceedingly 
numerous  upon  the  most  diverse  subjects.  A  few 
of  them  are  in  Arabic,  but  the  greater  nimiber  in 
Syriac. 

Bibuoorapht:  E.  Nestle,  Syriaehe  Orammaiikt  "  Lttero- 
tura,"  pp.  46-50,  Beriin,  1888  (ffivee  published  works  of 
Abulfang);  life  by  T.  Ndldeke,  in  OrierUaluche  Skiuen, 
pp.  260  sqq.,  Berlin,  1892,  Eng.  transl.,  London,  1892; 
W.  Wright,  Short  HUiory  of  Syriae  Literature,  pp.  285- 
281,  London,  1894  (reprinted,  with  additions,  from  Bncyc. 
BriL,  xxiL;  gives  complete  list  of  works  of  Abulfaraj); 
Hauek-Herxog,  RE,  I  123-124,  ii.  780;  E.  A.  W.  Budge. 
Tlu  Laughable  Storiee  collected  by  Mar  Oregory  John  Bar 
Hebrceue,  Syriae  Text  .  .  .  and  Eng.  tranal.,  London, 
1897. 

ABITIYA.    See  Abtbsinia  and  the  Abyssinian 
Chubch,  §§  2, 5. 
ABYSSINIA  Am)  THE  ABYSSIHIAK  CHURCH. 

Worthleesnees  of  Traditional  History  (SI.) 

Introduction  of  Christianity  ({  2). 

Close  Connection  with  Egypt  in  Doctrine  (|  3). 

The  Canon  and  Creed  (S  4). 

Organisation  of  the  Church  ((  5). 

Beliefs  and  Practises  (S  6). 

The  Falashas  (S  7). 

Christian  Missions  ((  8). 

The  modem  Abyssinia  is  a  country  of  East  Africa, 
between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Blue  Nile,  to  the 
southeast  of  Nubia.  Its  boundaries  are  not  defi- 
nite, and  its  area  is  variously  given  from  150,0(X) 
to  240,000  square  miles.  Estimates  of  the  popu- 
lation vary  from  3,500,000  to  8,500,000.  In  an- 
tiquity the  term  "  Ethiopia "  was  used  rather 
vaguely  to  signify  Abyssinia  (with  somewhat 
wider  extent  than  at  present).  Nubia,  and  Sennar. 
These  were  the  lands  of  the  Ethiopian  Chiurch,  of 
which  the  Abyssinian  Church  is  the  modem  rep- 
resentative. Christianity  is  now  confined  to  the 
plateau  and  mountain  regions  of  Abyssinia. 

Native  tradition  ascribes  the  name  of  the  country 

and  the  foundation  of  the  state  to  Ethiops,  the  son 

of  Cush,  the  son  of  Ham.    The  queen 

X.  Worth-  of    Sheba    who    visited    Solomon    is 

lessness  of  identified  with  an  Abyssinian  queen, 
Traditional  Biakeda;  and  her  visit  is  said  to  have 

History,  led  to  the  conversion  of  the  people 
to  Judaism.  The  tradition  continues 
that  she  bore  to  Solomon  a  son,  Menelik,  who  was 
educated  in  Jerusalem  by  his  father.  He  then 
returned  to  the  old  capital,  Axum,  and  brought 
with  him  both  Jewish  priests  and  the  ark,  which 
was  carried  away  from  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem 
and  deposited  in  the  Ethiopian  capital;  and  from 
that  time  to  the  present  Abyssinia  is  said  to  have 
been  ruled  by  a  Solomonic  d3masty,  the  succession 
having  been  broken  only  now  and  then  by  usurpers 
and  conquerors.  Of  course,  all  this  has  no  historic 
value.  That  Judaism  preceded  Christianity  in  the 
land  is  not  proved  by  the  observance  of  certain 
Jewish  customs  (such  as  circumcision,  the  Mosaic 
laws  about  foods,  the  Sabbath,  etc.) ;  these  may 


have  been  introduced  from  ancient  Egypt  or  the 
Coptic  Church.  A  Jewish  immigration,  however, 
must  have  taken  place,  as  it  is  proved  by  the 
presence  in  the  land  of  numerous  Jews,  the  so- 
called  Falashas  (see  below,  §7);  but  the  time, 
manner,  and  magnitude  of  this  inmugration  can 
not  be  ascertained. 

There  is  no  independent  native  tradition  of  the 

conversion  of    the    Abyssinians   to    Christianity. 

According  to  the  Greek  and  Roman 

2.  Intro-    CJhurch    historians     (Rufinus,    i.    9; 
ductionof  Theodoret,    i.    22;  Socrates,    i.    19; 

Christi-  Sozomen,  ii.  24),  in  the  time  of  Con- 
anity.  stantine  the  Great  (about  330),  Fm- 
mentius  and  Edesius  accompanied 
the  uncle  of  the  former  from  Tyre  on  a  voyage  in 
the  Red  Sea.  They  were  shipwrecked  on  the 
Ethiopian  coast  and  carried  by  the  natives  to  the 
court  at  Axum.  There  they  won  confidence  and 
honor,  and  were  allowed  to  preach  Christianity. 
Edesius  afterward  returned  to  Tyre;  but  Frumen- 
tius  continued  the  work,  went  to  Alexandria,  where 
Athanasius  occupied  the  patriarchal  see,  obtained 
missionary  coworkers  from  him,  and  was  himself 
consecrated  bishop  and  head  of  the  Ethiopian 
CJhurch,  with  the  title  Abba  Salamay  "  Father  of 
Peace,"  which  is  still  in  use  along  with  the  later 
Ahunat  "  Our  Father."  It  is  not  improbable  that 
C^Jhristianity  was  known  to  the  Abyssinians  before 
the  time  of  Fnmientius  (whose  date  has  been 
fixed  by  Dillmann  at  341);  but  he  is  properly  re- 
garded as  the  fotmder  of  the  Ethiopian  Church. 
In  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  the  mission  received 
a  new  impulse  by  the  immigration  of  a  number  of 
monks  (Monophysites)  from  upper  Egypt. 

The  close  connection  between  the   Abyssinian 

Church  and  Egypt  is  very  apparent  in  the  sphere 

of  doctrine.     Like  the  Coptic  Church, 

3.  Close    the  Abyssinian  holds  a  monophysitic 
Connection  view  of  the  person  of    Christ.    This 

with  question  has  long  been  settled;  but 
Egypt  in  it  is  still  debated  whether  Christ  had 
Doctrine,  a  double  or  threefold  birth.  The 
Abuna  and  the  majority  of  the  priests 
hold  to  the  twofold  view,  which  is  the  more  purely 
monophysitic.  The  threefold  view  was  introduced 
by  a  monk  about  100  years  ago,  and  is  prevalent 
in  Shoa  (the  southern  and  southeastern  district). 
Also  the  questions  of  the  person  and  dignity  of 
Mary, — whether  she  really  bore  God,  or  was  only 
the  mother  of  Jesus;  whether  she  is  entitled  to 
the  same  worship  as  Christ,  etc., — are  eageriy 
debated  though  it  seems  to  be  the  general  view 
that  an  almost  divine  worship  is  due  to  the  Virgin, 
and  that  she  and  the  saints  are  indispensable 
mediators  between  Christ  and  man.  Some  even 
assert  that  the  saints,  who  died  not  for  their  own 
sins,  died  like  Christ  for  the  sins  of  others. 

The  church  books  are  all  in  the  Ethiopic  language, 
which  is  a  dead  tongue,  studied  only  by  the  priests, 
and  not  imderstood  by  them.  For  the  Ethiooio 
Bible  translation  see  Bible  Versions,  A,  VIIL 
The  Abyssinian  canon,  called  Semanya  Ahadu, 
"  Eighty-one,"  because  it  consists  of  eighty-one 
sacred  books,  comprises,  besides  the  sixty-five 
books  of  the  usual   canon,    the  Apocrypha,    the 
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Epistles  of  Clement,  and  the  Synodus  (that  is,  the 

decrees  of  the    Apostolic    Council  of  Jerusalem; 

cf.    W.    Fell,    Canones     apostolorum 

4.  The     JEihiopicey    Leipsic,    1871).      Only    a 

Canon  and  very  slight  difference,  however,  is 
Creed,  made  between  this  canon  and  some 
other  works  of  ecclesiastical  literature, 
— the  Didascalia  or  Apostolic  ConatUutiona  (text 
and  transl.  by  T.  P.  Piatt,  published  by  the  Oriental 
Translation  Fund,  London,  1834);  the  Haimanot- 
Abo,  giving  quotations  from  the  councils  and  the 
Fathers;  the  writings  of  the  Eastern  Fathers, 
Athanasius,  Cyril,  and  Chrysostom;  and  the  Fethor 
Nagasty  the  royal  law-book.  On  the  whole,  the 
tradition  of  the  Church  has  the  same  authority 
as  the  Scriptures.  Of  the  councils,  only  those 
before  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (451)  are  recog- 
nized, because  at  Chalcedon  the  monophysite 
heresy  was  condemned.  The  Apostles'  Creed  is 
unknown;  the  Nicene  is  used. 

At  the  head  of  the  Church  stands  the  Abima, 

who  resides  in  Gondar.    He  is  appointed  by  the 

Coptic  patriarch  of  Cairo;  and,   ac- 

5.   Organ!-  cording  to   a  law,   dating  from   the 
zation  of    thirteenth    century,    no    Abyssinian, 

the  Church,  but  only  a  Ck)pt,  can  be  Abuna.  He 
alone  has  the  right  to  anoint  the  king 
and  to  ordain  priests  and  deacons.  Both  in  secular 
and  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  he  has  great  power. 
The  duties  of  the  priests  are  to  conduct  divine 
service  three  or  four  times  daily  and  for  three  or 
four  hours  on  Sunday,  to  attend  to  the  church 
business,  and  to  purify  houses  and  utensils.  Priests, 
monks,  and  scholara  celebrate  the  Holy  Com- 
munion every  morning.  The  deacons  bake  the 
bread  for  the  Lord's  Supper  and  perform  menial 
duties.  Any  one  who  can  read  may  be  ordained 
deacon,  and  a  priest  \b  merely  required  to  recite 
the  Nicene  Creed.  To  learn  the  long  liturgies, 
however,  is  often  a  matter  of  years.  It  is  usual  to 
marry  before  ordination,  as  marriage  is  not  allowed 
afterward.  Besides  priests  and  deacons  each 
church  has  its  alo^y  who  looks  after  church  prop- 
erty and  attends  to  secular  business.  The  debturas 
sing  at  divine  service;  and  the  larger  churches  have 
a  komfijat  who  settles  disputes  among  the  clergy. 
Beside  the  secular  clergy  stand  the  monastic  under 
the  head  of  the  EtsWegCy  who  ranks  next  to  the 
Abima  and  decides  many  ecclesiastical  and  theo- 
logical questions  in  common  with  him.  The  num- 
ber of  monks  and  nuns  (living  after  the  rule  of 
Pachomius)  is  very  great.  At  Debra  Damo,  one 
of  the  chief  monasteries,  about  300  monks  live 
together  in  small  huts.  A  part  of  their  duties 
is  the  education  of  the  young.  The  church  build- 
ings are  exceedingly  niunerous,  generally  small, 
low,  circular  structures,  with  a  conical  roof  of  thatch 
and  four  doors,  one  toward  each  of  the  cardinal 
points.  Surrounding  the  building  is  a  comrt, 
occupied  during  service  by  the  laymen,  and  often 
serving  at  night  as  a  place  of  refuge  to  travelers. 
The  interior,  dirty  and  neglected,  is  divided  into 
two  apartments, — the  holy  for  the  priests  and 
deacons,  and  the  holy  of  holies,  where  stands  the 
ark.  This  ark  is  the  principal  object  in  the  whole 
church.     Neither  the  deacons,  laymen,  nor  non- 


Christians  dare  touch  it;  if  they  do,  the  church 
and  the  adjacent  cemeteiy  become  unclean,  and 
must  be  purified.  Indifferent  pictures  of  the 
numerous  saints,  the  Virgin,  the  angels,  and  the 
devil  adorn  the  interior;  but  statues  are  forbidden. 
Crosses  are  found,  but  no  crucifixes. 

Service  consists  of  singing  of  psalms,  recitals 
of  parts  of  the  Bible  and  liturgy,  and  prayers, 
especially  to  the  Virgin  and  the  wonder-working 
saints;  it  is  imdignified  and  unedifying.  They 
believe  that  every  one  has  a  guardian  spirit  and 
therefore  venerate   the   angels.    The 

6.  Beliefs   archangel   Michael   is   consdered  es- 
and        pecially  holy.      They  divide  the  good 

Practises,  angels  into  nine  classes,  of  which  there 
were  originally  ten,  but  one  fell  away 
under  Satanael.  Relics  are  preserved  and  ven- 
erated as  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Of 
sacraments,  the  Church  nimibers  two,  baptism  and 
the  Lord's  Supp>er.  Both  adults  and  children  are 
baptized,  the  former  by  immersion,  the  latter  by 
sprinkling.  For  boys  the  rite  is  performed  forty 
days  after  birth;  for  girls,  eighty  days.  The 
purpose  of  baptism  is  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  The 
Lord's  Supper  is  preceded  by  a  severe  fast;  and 
offerings  of  incense,  oil,  bread,  and  wine  are  usually 
brought.  The  Jewish  Sabbath  is  kept  as  well  as 
the  Christian  Sunday;  and  altogether  there  are  one 
himdred  and  eighty  holidays  in  the  year.  Fasting, 
observed  with  great  strictness,  plays  a  prominent 
part  in  the  discipline,  and  about  half  the  days  of 
the  year  are  nominally  fast-days. 

Not  all  the  inhabitants  of  Abyssinia  are  Chris- 
tians; and  not  all  Christians  belong  to  the  State 
Church.    The  Zalanes,  a  nomadic  tribe,  consider 
themselves  to  be  Jews,  and  keep  aloof  from  the 
Christians,  though  they  are  described 
7.  The     as  being  really  Christians.    The  Cha- 

Falashas.  mantes  are  baptized,  and  have  Chris- 
tian priests;  but  in  reiJity  they  are 
nearly  pagans,  and  celebrate  many  thoroughly 
pagan  rites.  The  real  Jews,  the  Falashas,  live 
along  the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Tsana,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Gondar  and  Shelga,  where  they 
pursue  agriculture  and  trade.  They  are  more 
industrious  than  the  Christians,  but  also  more 
ignorant  and  spiritually  more  forlorn.  Moham- 
medanism is  steadily  progressing.  In  order  to 
distinguish  themselves  from  all  non-Christians, 
the  Christians  receive  at  baptism  a  cord  of  blue 
silk  or  cotton,  called  mateb,  which  they  always 
wear  aroimd  the  neck. 

The  first  missionary  work  which  the  Western 
Church  imdertook  in  Abyssinia  was  the  Jesuit 
mission  of  1555,  which  labored  there  for  nearly 
a  century;  but  the  missionary  activity  of  the 
Jesuits  was  deeply  mixed  with  the  politics  of  the 
coimtry;  and  their  main  purpose  seems  to  have 
been  to  establish  there  the  authority  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  At  last  they  reached  the  goal. 
After  a  frightful  massacre  of  the  opposite  party. 
King  Sasneos  declared,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
the  Church  of  the  State.  In  1640,  however,  the 
Jesuits,  with  their  Roman  archbishop,  were  com- 
pelled to  leave  the  coimtiy,  and  the  old  religion 
with  its  old  Church  was  reestablished.    With  the 
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new  Abuna  who  followed  after  this  Roman  Catholic 
interregnum,  Peter  Heyling,  from  Lfkbeck,  a  Protes- 
tant missionary,  came  into  the  coimtiy,  but  his 
great  seal  led  only  to  small  results.  The  Church 
Missionary  Society  had  more  success  in  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  circumstance 
that  a  pious  Abyssinian  monk,  Abi-Ruch  or  Abre- 
ka,  who  had  been  guide  to  the  traveler  Bruce, 
translated  the  whole  Bible  into  the  Amharic  lan- 
guage (1808-18),  gave  the  first  occasion  to  this 
attempt.  The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
bought  and  printed  the  translation,  and  in  1830 
the  missionaries  Gobat  and  Kugler 
8.  Chris-  were  sent  to  Abyssinia.  The  latter 
tian  Mis-  was  succeeded  by  Isenberg,  and  Gobat 
tions.  by  Blumhardt  in  1837.  Later  came 
Krapf.  The  work  was  partly  spoiled 
by  the  opposition  of  the  native  priests  and  the 
intrigues  of  newly  arrived  Roman  Catholics,  and 
the  missionaries  were  expelled  in  1838.  Krapf 
then  spent  three  years  in  Shoa,  but  was  driven 
thence  in  1842.  The  Roman  Catholics  were  ex- 
pelled in  1854.  In  1858  a  Coptic  priest  who  had 
frequented  the  school  of  a  Protestant  missionary 
in  Alexandria,  and  favored  the  Protestant  mission, 
became  Abuna,  and  the  St.  Chrischona  Society  of 
Basel  now  sent  a  number  of  Protestant  missionaries 
into  the  country.  They  labored  with  considerable 
success;  but  the  disturbances  of  the  reign  of  King 
Theodore  overtook  them,  and  almost  destroyed 
their  work.  They  were  thrown  into  prison  and 
were  only  released  after  the  victory  of  the  British. 
Since  that  time,  few  missionary  attempts  have 
been  made  in  Abyssinia.  The  Swedes  have  one 
or  two  stations  in  the  country;  and  during  the 
past  ten  years  there  has  been  some  effort  to  resume 
work  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholics  (mainly 
French).  There  is  a  vicar  apostolic  for  Abyssinia 
with  residence  in  Alitiena,  Tigre;  and  a  Uniat 
"  Gees  Church  "  is  said  to  number  10,000  members. 
See  Africa,  II.,  Abtbsinia. 

Bibuoobaphy:  Makriai  (d.  1441),  Hiatoria  Coptorum  Chrit- 
tiananun,  ed.  T.  WOstenfeld,  GdttiDgen,  1845;  H.  Ludolf, 
Hiatoria  crthiopica  and  CommerUariua,  Frankfort,  1681, 
1003;  J.  Lobo.  Voyage  d*Ahvuinie  (En«.  transl.,  with  eon- 
tkmaliion  of  ihe  hiHory  of  Abyaainia  .  .  .  by  M.  La  Orand, 
.  .  .  London,  1736;  J.  Stoeoklein,  AUerhand  ao  Lehr-  ala 
Otiai^reiehea  Briefs  ackriften  und  Reia-Beachreibungen  .  .  . 
von  danan  Miaaionariia  dor  Oaaeilachaft  Jaau,  I.  viii.,  Augs- 
burg* 1728;  V.  de  la  Grose.  Hiatoiredu  CkriaHaniame  d'Ethi- 
opa^  .  .  .  The  Hague,  1739;  J.  Bruoe,  Travala  to  Diaeover 
the  Sottreaa  of  the  Nile,  1768-177S,  Edinbur^,  1700  (often 
reprinted);  G.  A.  Hoskins.  Travala  in  Ethiopia,  London, 
1835;  C.  W.  Isenberg  and  J.  L.  Krapf,  Joumala  da- 
taOino  their  Proeaedinga  in  the  Kingdom  of  Shoa,  London, 
1843;  C.  W.  Isenberg,  Abaaainian  und  die  evangeliaeha 
Miaaion,  Bonn,  1844;  J.  L.  Krapf,  Travala  in  Boat  Africa, 
London,  1860;  idem,  Trarela  and  Miaaionary  Laboura  in 
Africa  atid  Abyaainia,  ib.  1867;  Lady  Biary  E.  Herbert, 
Abyaainia  and  ita  ApoatU,  ib.  1868;  J.  M.  Flad,  The  Fal- 
aahaa  of  Abyaainia,  ib.  1860;  idem,  ZtDdlf  Jahre  inAbea- 
aimen^  2  vols.,  Basel,  1800-87 ;  A.  DiUmann,  Die  AnfOnge 
dee  axumitiadten  Raiehea,  Berlin,  1870;  A.  RafFray.  Lea 
t^iaaa  monoliAaa  de  la  villa  de  LalxbHa,  Paris,  1882;  T- 
Waldmeier,  Autobiography,  London,  1800;  J.  T.  Bent. 
The  Sacred  City  of  the  Ethiopiana,  ib.  1803;  A.  B.  Wylde. 
Modem  Abyaainia,  ib.  1001;  H.  Vivian,  Abyaainia,  ib. 
1001;  M.  Fowler,  Chriatian  Egypt,  ch.  vii.,  ib.  1001.  For 
the  liturgy,  ete.:  J.  A.  Giles.  Codex  apoeryphua  Novi  Tea- 
tmrnanti,  ib.  1852;  E.  Trumpp,  Daa  Taufbueh  der  tathiopi- 
achan  Kireha,  Munich,  1878;  C.  A.  Swainson,  Oraak  Litur- 
giaa,  Cambridge.  1884;  C.  von  Amhard,  Liturgia  sum 
Tauf'Faat  der  mthiopiaehan  Kvrche,  Munich,  1888. 


ACACIUS,  Q-k^'shi-us,  OF  BERGSA :  A  monk 
of  the  monasteiy  of  Gindanus  near  Antioch,  after- 
ward abbot  of  a  monastery  near  Bercea  (Aleppo), 
and  from  378  bishop  of  that  city;  d.  about  435. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  ecclesiastical  con- 
troversies of  the  East,  and  was  one  of  the  principal 
complainants  against  Chrysostom  at  the  synod 
held  in  403  in  a  suburb  of  Chalcedon  known  as 
Ad  Quercum.  For  this  reason  he  fell  out  with 
Rome,  but  was  acknowledged  again  by  Innocent  I. 
in  415.  In  the  Nestorian  controversy  he  occupied 
a  mediating  position.  The  Syrian  Balsus  wrote 
five  songs  in  his  praise.  His  extant  writings  are 
a  letter  to  Cyril  of  Alexandria  and  two  to  Alexander 
of  Hierapolis,  as  well  as  a  confession  of  faith  {MPG, 
Ixxvii.  1445-48).  G.  KrCqer. 

Biblioorapht:  M.  Le  Quien,  Oriana  Chriatianua,  ii.  782- 
783.  Paris.  1763;  Q.  Bickell,  AuageuXihUe  Gadichte  der  ay- 
riadten  KirchenviUer  CyriUonaa,  Balcaua,  ...  in  Bib- 
Uothak  der  Kirchenvdter,  pp.  83-89,  Kempten,  1872-73; 
Hefele,  ConciliengeaehuJUe,  ii.  passim;  DCB,  i.  12-14. 

ACACIIJSOFCiESAREA:  One  of  the  most  influ- 
ential bishops  in  the  large  middle  party  which  opposed 
the  Nicene  Creed  during  the  Arian  controversy.  He 
was  the  disciple  of  Eusebius,  and  his  successor  in 
the  bishopric  of  Csesarea.  He  took  part  in  the 
Eusebian  synod  at  Antioch  in  the  spring  of  341, 
and  in  another  at  Philippopolis  in  343.  By  the 
orthodox  council  of  Sardica  in  the  same  year  he  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  heads  of  the  opposing  party, 
and  threatened  with  deposition.  Common  oppo- 
sition to  the  Nicene  doctrine  held  the  party 
together  imtil  about  356.  Thus,  on  the  death 
of  Maximus  of  Jerusalem  (350  or  351),  Acacius 
helped  to  get  the  vacant  see  for  Cyril,  who  belonged 
rather  to  the  opposite  wing  of  the  party,  the  later  Ho- 
moiousians  or  Semi-Arians.  That  he  fell  out  with  • 
Cyril  and  procured  his  deposition  (357  or  358)  was  due 
partly  to  jealousy  between  the  two  sees,  partly  to  the 
changed  attitude  of  parties  under  Constantius  (351- 
361).  The  two  wings  fell  apart,  and  Acacius  became 
the  leader  of  the  court  party,  the  later  Homoians, 
in  the  East.  In  355  he  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
the  few  Easterns  who  represented  the  emperor  at 
the  Council  of  Milan;  and,  according  to  Jerome, 
his  influence  with  Constantius  was  so  great  that  he 
had  much  to  do  with  setting  up  Felix  as  pope  in 
the  place  of  the  banished  Uberius.  After  the  so- 
called  Second  Council  of  Sirmium  (357)  had  avoided 
the  controverted  terms  altogether  and  said  nothing 
about  the  misia  ("  substance  ")» it  was  undoubtedly 
Acacius  who  at  the  Council  of  Antioch  (358)  influ- 
enced Eudoxius  to  accept  this  compromise  for  the 
East.  At  the  Synod  of  Seleucia  (350)  he  took  a 
prominent  part.  In  obvious  concert  with  the  im- 
perial delegates,  he  seemed  to  favor  what  Ursacius 
and  Valens  tried  to  carry  in  the  Synod  of  Ri- 
mini, the  acceptance  of  the  so-called  third  Sirmian 
formula  ("  similar  [homaias]  according  to  the  Scrip- 
tures .  .  .  similar  in  all  things  ").  He  and  his 
party,  it  is  true,  expressly  condenmed  the  anomoios 
("  dissimilar  ")  theory,  but  they  omitted  the  "  in  all 
things,"  which  agreed  as  little  with  the  real  views 
of  Acacius  as  with  those  of  the  Western  Homoians. 
The  council  ended  in  a  schism;  the  Homoiousian 
majority,  in  a  separate  session,  deposed  Acacius 
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and  other  leading  Homoians.  But  he  was  in  touch 
with  the  court;  and  at  the  discussions  in  Con- 
stantinople which  continued  those  of  Seleucia, 
the  imperial  wishes,  represented  by  Acacius, 
Ursacius,  and  Valens,  prevailed.  He  was  able  to 
celebrate  his  victory  the  next  year  at  the  Council  of 
Constantinople,  and  commanded  the  situation  in 
the  East.  With  the  death  of  Constantius  the  day 
of  this  imperial  orthodoxy  was  done;  and  under 
Jovian  (363-364)  Acacius  succeeded  in  accepting 
the  Nicene  orthodoxy  which  was  now  that  of  the 
court.  His  name  appears  among  the  signatures 
of  those  who,  at  the  Synod  of  Antioch  presided  over 
by  Meletius  (363),  accepted  the  Nicene  formula 
in  the  sense  of  homoioa  kat*  ousian  (''  similar  as  to 
substance ").  With  the  accession  of  the  Arian 
Valens  (364),  the  situation  changed  once  more; 
and  apparently  Acacius  changed  with  it.  He  and 
his  adherents  were  deposed  by  the  Homoiousian 
Synod  of  Lampsacus  (365),  after  which  he  is  heard 
of  no  more;  probably  he  soon  died.  He  was  a 
voluminous  writer,  but  nothing  remains  except 
the  formula  of  Seleucia,  a  fragment  in  Epiphanius 
(Adveraus  hoereses,  Ixxii.  6-10;  MPGj  xlii.  589-596) 
of  his  polemic  against  Marcellus,  and  scattered 
quotations  in  some  of  the  CatensB.      (F.  Loora.) 

Along  with  Eunomius  and  Aetius,  Acacius  may 
be  said  to  have  given  dialectic  completeness  to 
Arianism.  In  their  polemics  against  the  Nicene 
Symbol  they  laid  chief  stress  on  the  fact  that  the 
Father  was  "  unbegotten,"  depending  for  lus  being 
neither  upon  himself  nor  another,  which  could  not 
be  said  of  the  Son.  They  insisted  also  upon  the 
complete  oomprehensibility  of  God.        A.  H.  N. 

Bibijoorapht:  TUlemont,  MSmoirea,  vi.  1600;  M.  Le  Quien, 
Oriena  Ckri9txanu»^  iii.  550,  Paris,  1740;  Fabrioiu»-Har- 
les.  viL  (1801)  336,  ix.  (1804)  254,  256;  James  Raine, 
Priory  of  Hexham,  vol.  i.,  Newcastle,  1864;  Hefele,  Cor^ 
dUenoeachichte,  i.  677,  712,  714  sqq.,  721  sqq.,  734-735; 
DCB,  i.  11-12. 

ACACIUS  OF  CONSTAirrmOPLE.    See  Mono- 

PHY8ITB8. 

ACACroS  OF  MELITENE,  mel-i-ti'ne:  A  bitter 
opponent  of  Nestorius  in  the  Coimcil  of  Ephesus 
in  431;  d.  after  437.  A  homily  delivered  by  him 
at  Ephesus  and  two  letters  to  CJyril  are  in  MPG, 
Ixxvii.  1467-72.  Melitene  was  a  town  of  Armenia 
Secimda,  the  modem  Malatie.  G.  KrCoer. 

Biblioorapht:  M.  Le  Quien,  Oriena  ChriatianiUt  i.  441, 
Paris.  1762;  Hefele,  ConcUtengMchichU,  ii.  271,  275,  314; 
DCB,  i.  14-15. 

ACCA,  aklca:  Fifth  bishop  of  Hexham  (18  m. 
w.  of  Newcastle,  Northumberland);  d.  there  740. 
He  was  the  devoted  friend  of  Wilfrid  of  York  (q.v.), 
shared  his  missionary  labors  in  Friesland  and 
Sussex,  accompanied  him  to  Rome  in  704,  and 
succeeded  him  as  bishop  in  709.  He  was  also  the 
intimate  friend  of  Bede,  who  received  help  and 
encouragement  from  Acca  in  his  scholarly  labors, 
and  dedicated  to  him  his  Hexameron  and  several 
of  his  commentaries.  Acca  seems  to  have  been 
worthy  of  his  friends.  He  completed  and  adorned 
the  buildings  begun  at  Hexham  by  Wilfrid  and 
collected  there  a  large  and  excellent  library.  He 
was  a  good  musician,  and  induced  a  famous  singer, 
Maban  by  name,  to  come  to  Hexham  and  instruct 


the  rude  Northumbrians.    In  732  he  was  expelled 

from  his  bishopric  for  some  unknown  reason,  but 

returned  before  his  death. 

BiBUooBJkPHT:  Bede,  Hist.  «ccZ.,  v.  10-20;  J.  Raine.  Priory 
of  Hexham,  i.  pp.  xxx-xxxv.,  31-36,  Newcastle,  1864;  W. 
Bright,  Early  Engliah  Church  Hiaiory,  pp.  447-448,  Ox- 
ford, 1807. 

ACCAD  (AKKAD).     See  Babylonia,  IV.,  §  11. 

ACCEPTANTS:  The  name  of  that  party  which 
in  the  Jansenist  controversy  accepted  the  bull 
Unigenilus,    See  Jansbn,  Cornelius;  Jansenism. 

•  ACCOLTIy  ak-keiat :    The  name  of  two  cardinals 
who  have  sometimes  been  confused. 

1.  Pietro  Accolti:  "The  Cardinal  of  Anco- 
na  ";  b.  at  Florence  1455;  d.  at  Rome  Dec.  12, 
1 532.  He  studied  law,  but  later  entered  the  Church, 
and  was  made  bishop  of  Ancona  and  cardinal  by 
Julius  II.  He  was  the  author  of  the  famous  buU 
of  1520  against  Luther. 

S.  Benedetto  Accolti :  "  The  Cardinal  of  Ra- 
venna," nephew  of  the  preceding;  b.  at  Flor- 
ence, Oct.  29,  1497;  d.  there  Sept.  21,  1549.  He 
belonged  to  the  college  of  abbreviators  under  Leo 
X.,  and  was  made  a  cardinal  by  Clement  VII.  in 
1527.  In  1535  Paul  III.  for  some  obscure  reason 
imprisoned  him  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo;  and 
he  obtained  his  release  after  some  months  only  by 
payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money.  He  left  some 
Latin  writings  including  a  few  poems  (published  in 
Quinque  iUuatrium  poetarum  carmina,  Florence, 
1562). 

ACCOMMODATION. 

Greek  Philosophical  and  Theological  Usases  (S  1). 

Required  by  Ethics  (S  2). 

Negative  Aooommodation  ((  3). 

Positive  Accommodation  ({  4). 

Modern  Theory  of  Accommodation  (|  6). 

Untenableness  of  the  Theory  ({  6). 

Wlien  Accommodation  is  Admissible  (S  7). 

Accommodation  and  the  New  Testament  (S  8). 

Controversy  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ({  9). 

The  word   "  Accommodation  "  is  used  in  the- 
ology in    two  senses :    (1)    the  wider,    that    of 
a   general  ethical  conception;  and     (2)  the  nar- 
rower,   by    certain    writers    of    the  latter  half 
of    the    eighteenth    century,  in   reference    to    a 
particular  method  of  Biblical  exegesis. 
I.   Greek     The  ethical  reserve  denoted  by  this 
Philosoph-    term  was  known  to  the  Greek  philoso- 
icaland     phers  as  aynkatabasis,  and  the  same 
Theological   word  is  used  by  the  Greek  Fathers 
Usages,      for  that  method  of  teaching  which 
adapts  itself  to  the  needs  or  to  the 
preconceived  ideas  of  the  scholars;  the  expression 
kat*  oikanomian  didaskein  is  also  employed,  whence 
the  word  "  economy "  is  often  applied  to  this 
method  by  later  writers. 

Such  accommodation  or  economy  is  required 

by  ethics  in  two  cases:    (1)  when,  in  a  spirit  of 

love,  it  spares  a  condition  of  ignorance 

a.  Re-     existing  in  another's  mind,  or  (2)  when, 

quired  by  in  the  same  spirit,  it  keeps  back  some 

Ethics,     truth  which  the  imperfect  state   of 

development  of  the  other  is  not  ready 

to  receive.    Love  bids  to  have  patience  with  erring 

or  weak  consciences,  so  long  as  they  are  imcon- 

scious  of  their  error  or  weakness,  and  therefore 
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might  be  more  injuied  than  helped  by  a  too  hasty 
attack  (I  Cor.  viii.  9-13).  The  aim  must  be  im- 
provement, not  pimishment — that  one  may  ''  by 
all  means  save  some."  This  consideration,  how- 
ever, is  liot  due  to  conscious  and  obstinate  sin- 
ners, in  which  case  it  would  be  a  denial  of  duty 
for  the  sake  of  pleasing  men.  But  this  duty  has 
its  limits;  it  imports  and  enforces  certain  ethical 
requirements  and  certain  spiritual  truths;  and  in 
both  cases  its  action  must  be  adapted  to  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  receiver.  The  very  nature  of  the 
human  mind  prescribes  gradual  progress  in  knowl- 
edge; and  thus  Christian  teaching  often  requires 
reserve  and  silence,  where  strict  enforcement  of 
the  command  or  full  unfolding  of  the  truth  might 
give  offense.  Thus  Christ  kept  back  from  his 
disciples  certain  things  which  they  could  not  yet 
bear  (John  xvi.  12);  and  thus  Paul  does  not  exact 
the  same  requirements  from  all  members  of  the 
churches  under  Ms  care  (I  Cor.  vii.  17,  26,  35  sqq.), 
feeding  the  "  babes  in  Christ "  with  "  milk,  and 
not  with  meat "  (I  Cor.  iii.  2).  The  Christian 
teacher  can  not,  indeed,  preach  a  different 
gospel  to  different  hearers;  but  the  manner  of 
the  preaching  and  the  selection  of  material  will 
vary  with  the  stages  in  spiritual  growth  attained 
by  the  hearers.  To  this  manner  belong  such  things 
as  the  popular  exposition  of  the  truth,  the  use  of 
comparisons  and  examples,  and  argwnenta  ad 
hominem.  This  kind  of  acconm&odation  is  not  only 
not  blameworthy,  but  is  prescribed  by  the  example 
of  Christ. 

The  iise  of  accommodation  in  matter,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  manner,  is  more  disputable.  It 
may  be  either  negative,  dissimtdoHo,  when  the 
teacher  passes  over  in  silence  the  existence  of 
erroneous  ideas  in  his  scholars;  or  positive,  simti- 
laHo,  when  he  distinctly  approves  such  erroneous 
ideas  or  consciously  sets  them  forth  as  the  truth, 
with  the  purpose  in  both  cases  of  thus  leading  by 
an  indirect  road  to  the  truth.  Negative  accom- 
modation may  be  justified  pedagogically  by  the 
fact  that  no  teacher  is  in  a  position  to  remove  all 
obstacles  at  one  stroke,  the  gradual  process  being 
equivalent  to  a  toleration  of  a  certain  amount  of 
error  for  the  time.    Thus  no  reproach 

3.  Nega-  can  lie  against  Christ  because  in  some 
tive  Accom-  particulars  he  allowed  his  disciples 
moda-  to  remain  temporarily  imder  the  in- 
tion.  fluence  of  false  impressions,  as  long 
as  he  did  this  not  by  declared  approval 
and  with  the  distinct  looking  forward  to  the  time 
when  the  Spirit  of  Truth  should  lead  them  into  all 
truth;  this  covers  the  Jewish  beliefs  and  prac- 
tises which  they  were  allowed  to  retain  in  his  veiy 
presence.  The  apostles  also  tolerated  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  numerous  ancient  errors  in  their 
converts,  being  sure  that  these  would  fall  away 
with  their  gradual  growth  in  Christian  knowledge 
(I  Cor.  ix.  20  sqq.;  Rom.  xiv.  1  sqq.;  Heb.  v.  11 
sqq.). 

The  case  is  quite  different,  however,  with  regard 
to  positive  accommodation  in  the  matter  of  the 
teaching.  There  is  no  purely  objective  system  of 
commandments,  the  same  for  all  alike.  Ethical 
law  is  subjective,  varying  with  the  individual  and 


his  circumstances — position,  calling,  age,  sex,  and 
the  like.  One  is  not  to  be  a  slave  to  prevailing 
customs,  but  is  bound  to  take  them  into  account, 
so  as  not  to  offend  others.  The  same  thing  applies 
to    prevailing    beliefs    and    views;  a 

4.  Poaitive  man  has  to  consider  that  he  will  be 
Accommo-  judged  by  his  contemporaries  accord- 

dation.  ing  to  the  standards  of  the  time  and 
place;  nay,  that  if  he  is  to  be  under- 
stood by  them  at  all,  he  must  accommodate  himself 
to  their  standpoint,  and  speak  to  a  certain  extent 
as  they  speak.  This  leads  to  a  point  which  has 
been  in  the  past  vehemently  discussed  by  theo- 
logians. The  truth  just  stated  was  pressed  by  cer- 
tain writers  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  more 
acceptable  their  doctrines  in  regard  to  revelation. 
It  is  their  attitude  which  gave  rise  to  the  narrower 
meaning  of  the  word  **  accommodation." 

A  transition  to  the  theoiy  that  many  things  in 
the  Bible  are  to  be  taken  as  spoken  only  in  this 
accommodated  sense  is  to  be  found  in  the  treatise 
of  Zachari&,  Erkldrung  der  Herablasaung  Gottea  xu 
dm  Menschen  (Schwerin,  1762):  it  asserted  that 
the  revelations  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament,  the 
establishment  of  the  old  and  new  covenants,  the 
incarnation  of  Christ — ^in  other  words,  the  facts  of 
revelation  in  general — ^were  only  set  forth  as  an 
"  acconmiodation  "  of  God  to  men.  It  was  seen 
that  this  struck  at  the  very  root  of  the  Christian 
faith;  and  the  question  was  hotly  discussed  how 
far  many  Biblical  expressions  were  mere  conces- 
sions to  the  ideas  prevalent  at  the 

5.  Modem  time.  The  controversy  lasted  until  the 
Theory  of  rise  of  the  modem  critical  school, 
Accommo-   early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  af- 

dation.  forded  an  easier  way  of  meeting  the 
difficulties  which  these  theologians 
had  thus  sought  to  avoid.  With  the  help  of  their 
theoiy,  such  writers  as  Behn,  Senf,  Teller,  Van 
Hemert,  and  Vogel  sought  to  bring  about  a  harmony 
between  their  views  of  reason  and  the  Scriptural 
expressions.  Thus,  for  example,  they  got  rid  of 
the  Messianic  prophecies  which,  they  said,  Jesus 
referred  to  himsellf  merely  to  convince  the  Jews 
that  he  was  the  Messiah,  without  himself  believing 
that  they  were  written  of  the  Messiah;  the  doc- 
trine of  angels  and  devils  was  simply  a  use  of  the 
common  conceptions;  that  of  the  atonement  be- 
comes only  a  condescension  of  the  same  kind  to 
popular  ideas,  intended  to  reconcile  the  Jews  to 
the  loss  of  thdr  sacrifices. 

In  more  recent  times  this  theory  has  been  in- 
creasingly recognized  as  scientifically  and  theo- 
logically imtenable.    It  is,  of  course, 

6.  tJnten-  obvious  that  many  expressions  of 
ableneM      Christ  and  the  apostles  relate  to  merely 

of  the  local  and  temporal  drciunstances. 
Theory.  and  do  not  contain  permanent  rules 
of  conduct.  The  apparent  contra- 
dictions between  revelation  and  the  facts  of  physics 
and  chemistry  offer  no  more  difficulty;  Christ  did 
not  come  to  teach  natural  science;  and  he  was 
obliged  to  adapt  himself  to  current  forms  of  ex- 
pression in  order  to  be  understood,  just  as  one 
speaks  of  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  when 
he  knows  it  is  the  motion  of  the  earth  and  not  that 
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of  the  sun  which  is  referred  to.  But  there  is  no 
case  of  concession  to  real  error,  still  less  of  assertion 
of  error,  in  any  of  this  accommodation. 

As  to  the  general  ethical  use  of  accommodation, 
a  case  may    arise   in  which  one    is 

7*    When  bound  by  the  law  of  love  not  to  make 
Accommo-  use  of  a  liberty  which  in  the  abstract 

dation  it  he  possesses,  lest  the  weaker  brethren 
AdmiMible.  should  be  scandalized.  From  this 
point  of  view  Paul  lays  down  his  rule 
in  regard  to  the  eating  of  meats  offered  to  idols 
(I  Cor.  viii.  13).  In  like  manner  one  may  be  bound, 
like  Paul  again,  by  the  love  of  his  neighbor  to 
do  something  he  would  not  otherwise  do  (Acts 
xvi.  3,  xxi.  17  sqq.).  Paul's  acceptance  of  Tim- 
othy's circumcision  was  no  concession  to  error; 
he  did  not  cease  to  teach  that  the  rite  was  unnec- 
essary for  Gentile  converts;  and  he  stoutly  resisted 
an  attempt  to  impose  it  on  Titus  (Gal.  ii.  3-5). 
Limitations  which  he  willingly  imposed  on  his  own 
persofial  liberty  in  the  accommodation  of  pastoral 
wisdom  would  have  been  unworthy  weakness  if 
he  had  yielded  to  them  when  imposed  by  others 
when  the  circumstances  did  not  justify  them. 
This  is  the  standpoint  of  the  Formula  Concordia 
(art.  X.)  in  reference  to  the  Adiaphora  (q.v.).  In 
such  matters,  what  in  itself  is  innocent  and  may 
be  used  with  Ghristian  freedom  becomes,  when  it 
is  sought  to  be  imposed  as  an  obligation,  an  attack 
on  evangelical  liberty  which  must  be  resisted. 
(Rudolf  Hofmann.) 

The  theory  of  theological  accommodation,  so 
far  as  it  is  drawn  from  the  New  Testament,  grows 
out  of  a  particular  conception  of  the  knowledge  of 
Christ  and  the  scope  of  inspiration.  (1)  If  one 
holds  that  Christ  possessed  complete  knowledge 
of  all  matters  relating  to  the  natural 
8.   Accom-  world,  the  Old  Testament,  the  events 

°^^A  ^'  *^  ^^^  *"^®'  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^'  **^® 
N^Tm^  '^gdom  of  (}od  on  earth,  he  may 
meiS  affirm  either  that  all  of  Christ's  teach- 
ing on  these  subjects  is  authoritative 
and  final,  or  else  that  in  many  instances  he  fitted 
his  teaching  to  the  immediate  needs  of  his  hearers; 
in  the  latter  case,  one  could  not  be  sure  as  to  the 
precise  nature  of  the  objective  fact.  (2)  If,  how- 
ever, it  be  alleged  that  Jesus's  intelligence  followed 
the  laws  of  human  growth,  that  he  shared  the 
common  scientific,  historical,  and  critical  beliefs  of 
his  day,  and  that  for  us  his  knowledge  is  restricted 
to  the  spiritual  content  of  revelation,  then  his 
allusions  to  the  natural  worid,  to  persons,  events, 
books,  and  authors  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  demons, 
and  the  like  are  to  be  interpreted  according  to 
universal  laws  of  human  intelligence;  thus  the 
principle  of  accommodation  drops  away.  (3)  In 
like  manner,  inspiration  may  be  conceived  of  either 
as  equipping  the  sacred  writers  with  an  accurate 
knowledge  concerning  all  things  to  which  they 
refer,  and  yet  leading  them  to  fit  their  communica- 
tions to  the  temporary  prejudice  or  ignorance  of 
their  readers,  or  as  quickening  their  consciousness 
concerning  spiritual  truth,  while  they  were  left 
unillumined  about  matters  which  belong  to  literary, 
historical,  or  scientific  inquiry.  It  is  thus  evident 
th«t  the  question  of  theological  accommodation  in 


the  New  Testament  turns  in  part  on  a  solution  of 
two  previous  questions — the  content  of  our  Lord's 
knowledge,  and  the  scope  of  inspiration  in  the  au- 
thors of  the  various  books  (cf .  C.  J.  Ellicott,  Ckristus 
ComprobcUart  London,  1892;  J.  Moorhouse,  The 
Teaching  of  Christ,  ib.  1892;  H.  C.  Powell,  The 
Principle  of  the  IncamaHon,  ib.  1896;  G.  B.  Stev- 
ens, The  Theology  of  the  New  Teetamentf  New  York, 
1899;  L.  A.  Muirhead,  The  Eschatology  of  Jesus, 
London,  1904).  C.  A.  B. 

Under  the  title  "  Accommodation  Controversy  " 
is  also  frequently  understood  the  long  and 
bitter  dispute  between  the  Jesuits  and  the 
Dominicans  as  to  the  extent  of  lawful  con- 
cessions to  the  prejudices  of  their 
Q.  Contro-  pagan  hearers  by  missionaries.  The 
▼ersy  in  the  Jesuits  were  the  first  to  preach  Chris- 
Roman  tianity  in  China — Xavier  went  there 
Catholic  in  1552.  They  were  attacked  by  the 
Church.  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  when, 
forty  years  later,  these  orders  entered 
.  the  same  field,  on  the  charge  of  having  made  an 
improper  compromise  with  Chinese  beliefs,  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  the  practise  of  ancestor  worship 
and  to  the  name  adopted  to  designate  the  Supreme 
Being  in  (Chinese.  They  maintained,  however,  that 
such  concessions  were  an  inevitable  condition  of 
the  toleration  of  Christian  missions  in  the  em- 
pire. The  "  Chinese  rites "  were  provisionally 
forbidden  by  Innocent  X.  in  1645,  but  were  again 
tolerated  by  Alexander  VII.  in  1656,  on  the  ground 
that  they  might  be  regarded  as  purely  civil  cere- 
monies. Clement  IX.  took  a  middle  course  in 
1669;  but  at  the  end  of  the  century  the  controversy 
broke  out  with  renewed  violence,  to  be  terminated 
only  by  a  bull  of  CJlement  XI.  in  1715,  absolutely 
prohibiting  the  "Chinese  rites."  The  legate 
Mezsabarba  attempted  to  mitigate  the  strict  en- 
forcement of  this  ruling;  but  Benedict  XIV.  con- 
firmed it  in  1742,  with  the  result  of  provoking  a 
severe  persecution  which  almost  exterminated 
Christianity  in  China.  A  somewhat  similar  contro- 
versy raged  in  the  eighteenth  century  over  the 
so-called  Malabar  rites,  terminated  in  the  same 
sense  by  the  bull  Omnium  soUicitudinum  of  Bene- 
dict XIV.  (1742),  the  pope  refusing,  even  at  the 
cost  of  imperiling  the  future  of  missions,  to  per- 
mit any  compromise  with  paganism.  A  heated  con- 
troversy on  the  general  subject  of  accommodation 
was  provoked  in  En^and  by  the  pubUcation  of  No. 
80  in  the  Oxford  Tracts  for  the  Times,  On  Reserve 
in  Communicating  Religious  Knowledge,  written 
by  Isaac  Williams  (q.v.),  which  caused  the  author 
to  be  accused  of  Jesuitical  and  un-English  insin- 
cerity, and  provoked  additional  antagonism  to 
the  Oxford  movement. 

Biblioorapht:  On  the  general  subject:  K.  F.  Senff,  Ver- 
mch  aher  die  Herabtassuno  Gottea  zu  den  Meneehen,  Leip- 
sio,  1702;  W.  A.  Teller,  Die  Religion  der  VoUkommem, 
Berlin,  1702;  P.  van  Hemert,  Accommodation,  Dortmund, 
1707.  On  the  Accommodation  Controversy:  G.  Daniel, 
Hiatoire  apologiHque  de  la  conduite  dee  JSeuitee  de  la  Chine, 
in  Recueil  dee  divere  ouvragee,  vol.  iii.,  3  vols..  Paris.  1724; 
T.  M.  Mamaohi,  Orioinum  et  antiquiUUum  chrietianarum 
libri  XX,  u.  373.  424,  425-420.  441-442;  6  vols.,  Rome. 
1740-56;  G.  Pray,  Hiatoria  controvereiarum  de  riUbue 
einicie,  Budapest.  1780. 
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ACHELIS,  EKSST  CHRISTIAN:  Reformed 
Church  of  Gennany;  b.  at  Bremen  Jan.  13,  1838. 
He  studied  theology  at  Heidelberg  and  Halle  from 
1857  to  1860,  and  was  pastor  successively  at  Arsten 
near  Bremen  (1860-^2).  Hastedt,  a  suburb  of  Brem- 
en (1863-75),  and  Barmen-TJnterbarmen  (1875- 
82).  Since  1882  he  has  been  professor  of  practical 
theology  in  the  University  of  Marburg.  He  is 
president  of  the  Marburg  branch  of  the  Evange- 
lischer  Bundf  a  member  of  the  Freie  deutache  evan- 
gelische  Konferem,  and  since  1888  has  been  the 
representative  of  the  University  of  Marburg  at  the 
Hessian  General  Synod  at  Cassel,  while  in  1897  he 
was  appointed  a  royal  Konsistorialrat,  He  was 
created  a  knight  of  the  Order  of  the  Red  Eagle, 
fourth  class,  in  1896  and  of  the  Order  of  the  Prus- 
sian Oown  in  1905.  His  theological  position  is 
that  of  "  the  ancient  faith,  but  modem  theology." 
His  writings,  in  addition  to  niunerous  articles  in 
the  AUgemeine  deuUche  Biographic  and  other  stand- 
ard works  of  reference,  as  well  as  monographs  in 
theological  magazines,  include:  Die  biblischen  Thai- 
Bochen  und  die  religiose  Bedeutung  ihrer  Geachicht- 
lichkeit  (Gotha,  1869);  Der  Krieg  im  Lichte  der 
chrisUichen  Moral  (Bremen,  1871);  Die  Bergpredigt 
nach  MaUhdua  und  Lukas,  exegetisck  und  krUisch 
untersucht  (Bielefeld,  1875);  Parteitoesen  und  Evan- 
gelium  (Barmen,  1878);  Die  Entstehungszeit  von 
Luthera  geiaUichen  Liedem  (Marburg,  1884);  Die 
evangeliache  Predigt  eine  Groaamacht  (1887);  Aua 
dem  akademiachen  Ootteadienat  in  Marburg  (1888; 
a  collection  of  sermons  delivered  in  1886-88);  Die 
GeataUung  dea  evangeliachen  Gotteadienatea  (Herbom, 
1888);  Gottfried  Menkera  Homilien  in  Auawahl 
und  mil  Einleitung  (2  vols.,  Gotha,  1888);  Chria- 
tusreden  (3  vols.,  Freiburg,  1890-97;  new  edition, 
in  1  vol.,  Leipdc,  1898;  collected  sermons);  Lehr- 
buch  der  praktiadien  Theologie  (2  vols,,  Freiburg, 
1890-91;  revised  edition,  2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1898); 
ZvT  Symbolfrage  (Berlin,  1892);  Grundriaa  der 
praktiachen  Theologie  (Freiburg,  1893;  5th  ed., 
1903);  Achdia  und  Lacheae  :  Die  Homiletik  und 
die  Katechetik  dea  Andreaa  Hyperiua,  verdeviacht 
und  mit  EirdeUungen  veraehen  (Berlin,  1901); 
Bjomaona  Ueber  unaere  Kraft  und  daa  Weaen  dea 
Chriatentuma ,  (1902);  and  Der  Dekalog  ala  kate- 
chetiachea  LehratUck  (Giessen,  1905). 

ACHELIS,  HANS:  Reformed  Cliurch  of  Ger- 
many; b.  at  Bremen  Mar.  16,  1865.  He  studied 
at  Eriangen,  Berlin,  and  Marburg  (Ph.D.,  Marburg, 
1887);  became  privat-docent  at  GOttingen  in  1893; 
was  appointed  professor  there  in  1897;  went  to 
KOnigsberg  in  1901,  and  to  Halle  in  1907.  His 
the<dogical  position  is  that  of  a  ''  modem  repre- 
sentative of  the  ancient  faith."  He  has  published: 
Daa  Symbol  dea  Fischea  (Marburg,  1888);  Acta 
sanctorum  Nerei  et  AchiUei  {TUj  Leipsic,  1890); 
Die  dlteaten  Quellen  dea  orientaliachen  Kirchen- 
rechla,  I.  Canonea  Hippolyti  (1891),  II.  Die  ayri' 
achen  Didaakaiiat  iiberaetzt  und  erkldrt  (1903;  in  col- 
laboration with  J.  Flemming);  Hippolyt-atudien 
(1897);  Die  Martyrologien.ihre  Geachichte  und  ihr 
Wert  (Berlin,  1900);  Virginea  aubintroductce.  Ein 
Beitrag  zu  /.  Kor.  vii  (Leipsic,  1902);  and  an 
edition  of  the  works  of  Hippolytus,  in  collabora- 
tion with  G.  L.  Bonwetsch  (Leipsic,  1897). 


ACHERY,  d^'sh^^r!'.  JEAN  LUC  d'  Pom  Luc 
d'Achery;  Lat.  Dacheriua):  Benedictine;  b.  at 
St.  Quentin  (80  m.  n.e.  of  Paris),  Picardy,  1609; 
d.  in  Paris  Apr.  29,  1685.  He  entered  the  Bene- 
dictine order  while  still  very  young,  and  in  1632 
joined  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur  at  Vend6me. 
He  was  of  weak  constitution  and  suffered  much 
physically,  which  led  his  superiors  to  send  him 
to  Paris.  There  he  became  librarian  of  St.  Ger- 
main-des-Pr^s,  and  for  forty-five  years  lived  solely 
for  his  books  and  scholarly  work.  He  took  es- 
pecial delight  in  searching  out  unknown  books 
and  bringing  unprinted  manuscripts  to  publication, 
and  was  ever  ready  to  help  others  from  his  vast 
store  of  learning.  His  chief  work  was  the  Spici- 
legium  veterum  aliquot  acriptorum  qui  in  GaUia 
bibliothedaf  maxima  Benedictinorum,  latuerant  (13 
vols.,  Paris,  1655-77;  2d  ed.,  by  De  la  Barre,  with 
comparison  of  later-found  manuscripts  by  Baluze 
and  Mart^ne,  3  vols.,  1723,  better  arranged  but  less 
correct).  He  edited  the  first  edition  of  the  Epiatle 
of  Bamabaa  (1645),  the  life  and  works  of  Lanfranc 
(1648),  the  works  of  Guibert  of  Nogent  (1651), 
and  the  Regula  aolitariorum  of  a  certain  priest 
Grimlaic  (1656);  he  compiled  a  catalogue  of  ascetic 
writings  (1648);  and  he  gathered  the  material  for 
the  Acta  aanctorum  ordinia  S.  Benedicti,  which  was 
published  by  his  scholar  and  assistant,  Mabillon 
(9  vols.,  1668-1701),  and  for  which  the  latter  has 
usually  received  the  credit.  (C.  Ppender.) 

Biblioorapht:  L.  E.  Dupin,  Bibliothique  det  autmirt  eceU- 
nastiquMt  xviii.  1445,  Amsterdam  ed.;  Tassin,  HiaUrif 
litUraire  d§  la  congrigation  d»  St  Maur,  pp.  103  sqq.,  Brus- 
sels. 1770. 

ACHTERFELDT  JOHANN  HEINRICH.  See 
Hermes,  Georg. 

ACCEMETI,  Q-sem'e-toi  or  a"cei-m6't!,-t6  ("  Sleep- 
less'')*- An  order  of  monks  who  sang  the  divine 
praises  in  their  monasteries  night  and  day  without 
cessation,  dividing  themselves  into  three  choirs 
for  the  purpose  and  undertaking  the  service  in 
rotation.  A  certain  Alexander  (ASB,  Jan.,  i. 
1018-28)  foimded  their  first  monastery  on  the 
Euphrates  about  the  year  400,  and  a  second  at 
Ck)nstantinople.  The  abbot  Marcellus  spread  the 
custom  in  the  East.  Monks  from  his  monasteiy 
were  transferred  in  459  by  the  consular  Studius 
to  the  monastery  newly  founded  by  him  in  Con- 
stantinople and  called,  after  his  name,  the  Studium, 
which  later  became  famous.  The  members  of  the 
order  are  sometimes  called  Studites.  In  the  con- 
troversy with  the  Theopaschites  (q.v.)  they  opposed 
the  views  of  the  papal  legate,  and  in  534  they  were 
disavowed  and  excommunicated  by  Pope  John  II. 

G.  KrCoer. 

ACOLYTE:  A  member  of  the  highest  of  the 
minor  orders  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The 
order  was  established  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  decade 
of  the  third  century,  at  the  same  time  as  the  other 
minor  orders,  probably  by  Pope  Fabian  (236-250), 
but  was  not  known  to  the  East.  The  name  (from 
the  Gk.  dkohuthoa,  "  a  foUower,  attendant ") 
indicates  that  the  acolyte  was  originally  the  p>er- 
sonal  attendant  of  the  bishop  or  of  the  presbyters. 
In  this  capacity  he  app>ears  in  Cyprian's  epistles, 
where  acolytes  carry  letters  and  fraternal  gifts  as 
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directed  by  their  bishop;  and  the  same  thing  is 
seen  in  Augustine's  time.  This  close  connection 
with  the  higher  clergy  explains  the  position  of  the 
acolytes  at  the  head  of  the  minor  orders.  In  the 
year  251  the  local  Roman  Church  had  not  less  than 
forty-two  acolytes  (Eusebius,  Hist  ecd,,  VI.  zliii. 
11).  When  the  canonical  age  for  the  different 
orders  was  fixed,  acolytes  were  required  to  be  under 
thirty  (Siricius,  Ad  Himerium,  xiii.;  385  a.d.).  In 
the  Middle  Ages  the  liturgical  functions  of  the 
acolyte  assumed  greater  prominence,  including  the 
charge  of  the  altar-lights  and  the  eucharistic  wine. 
In  Rome  the  acolytes  were  divided  by  special  assign- 
ment among  the  various  churches  and  regianes  of 
the  city.  Since  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
order  has  had  only  a  nominal  existence,  though 
the  Ck)uncil  of  Trent  (Session  xxiii.,  De  reform., 
xvii.)  expressed  a  desire  to  see  it  restored  to 
its  former  practical  activity.  In  his  investigation 
of  the  origin  of  the  minor  orders,  Hamack  has 
given  Fabian  as  the  founder  of  that  of  the  acolytes; 
but  he  considers  that  it  was  an  imitation  of  the 
pagan  ritual  system,  in  which  special  attendants 
(calatorea)  were  assigned  to  the  priests.  However, 
this  and  the  other  minor  orders  may  perfectly  well 
have  grown  out  of  the  needs  of  the  Church  without 
any  copying  of  the  pagan  system.     H.  Achelis. 

Since  the  Middle  Ages  the  order  has  been  under- 
stood as  conferring  the  right  to  act  as  official  assist- 
ant of  the  subdeaoon  in  a  solemn  mass.  No 
canonical  age  is  now  explicitly  prescribed,  but 
the  requirement  of  a  knowledge  of  Latin  excludes 
the  very  young.  J.  T.  C. 

Biblioorapht:  Bingham,  Origins*,  book  i.;  J.  Biabillon, 
Museum  Italicum,  ii.  84.  Paris,  1687-89;  L.  A.  Muratori. 
Liturgia  Romana  vetus,  ii.  407.  Venioe,  1748;  A.  Hamack, 
Die  QudUn  der  soosnannUn  apostolitcKen  Kirehenordnung 
nebtt  einer  UrUersuchung  aber  die  Ureprung  dee  LedoraU 
und  der  anderen  niederen  Weihen,  TU,  ii.  5  (1886),  94  sqq.; 
R.  Sohm,  Kirckenrecht,  I  128-137,  Leipaic,  1892. 

ACOSTA,  JOSt  D£:  Jesuit;  b.  at  Medina  del 
Campo  (26  m.  8.8.w.  of  Valladolid),  Spain,  about 
1539;  d.  at  Salamanca  as  rector  of  the  university 
Feb.  11,  1600.  He  joined  the  Jesiiits  as  early  as 
1553.  In  1571  he  went  to  the  West  Indies  and 
later  became  second  provincial  of  Peru.  He  wrote 
Confeaaumario  para  loa  curas  de  IndioB,  in  Kechua 
and  Aymara  (1583),  perhaps  the  first  book  printed 
at  Lima;  a  catechism  in  Spanish  and  the  native 
tongues  (Lima,  1585);  Denaiura  novi  orbie  ei  de 
promvigatione  evangelii  apud  barharoa  (Salamanca, 
1580),  which  he  afterward  translated  into  Spanish 
and  incorporated  in  the  Hiatoria  natural  y  moral 
de  ku  Indtae  (Seville,  1590;  Eng.  transL,  The  Nat- 
ural and  Moral  History  of  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
London,  1604),  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the 
early  works  on  America;  De  Christo  revelato  et  de 
temportbus  novissimis  (Rome,  1590);  Concilium 
provinciale  Limense  in  anno  MDLXXXlll,  (Ma- 
drid, 1590);  Concionum  tomiiii,  (Salamanca,  1596). 

ACOSTA,  URIEL  (originally  Gabriel  da  Costa): 
Jewish  rationalist;  b.  at  Oporto,  Portugal,  1594; 
d.  at  Amsterdam  1647.  He  belonged  to  a  noble 
family  of  Jewish  origin  but  (IHiristian  confession, 
and  was  educated  as  a  Roman  Catholic.  In  early 
manhood  he  wished  to  return  to  the  faith  of  his 


fathers;  and,  as  an  open  change  from  Christianity 
to  Judaism  was  not  allowed  in  Portugal,  he  fled  to 
Amsterdam,  where  he  was  circumcised  and  admitted 
to  the  synagogue.  Disappointed  in  the  teaching 
and  practise  of  the  Amsterdam  Jews,  he  criticized 
them  unsparin^y;  in  particular  he  aroused  their 
resentment  by  declaring  that  the  Law  made  no 
mention  of  the  inunortality  of  the  soul  or  a  future 
life.  After  the  publication  of  his  Examen  dos 
iradi^oens  phariseas  conferidas  con  a  ley  escrita 
(1624)  they  put  him  out  of  the  synagogue  and 
brought  him  to  trial  before  the  magistrates  on  a 
charge  of  atheism.  He  was  imprisoned,  fined,  and 
his  book  was  burned.  After  some  years  he  made 
public  recantation  of  his  alleged  errors,  was  scourged 
in  the  synagogue,  and  trampled  upon  at  the  door. 
According  to  rumor,  he  died  by  his  own  hand. 
He  left  an  autobiography.  Exemplar  humancB  vitce, 
published  by  Philip  Limborch  (Gouda,  1687;  repub- 
lished in  Latin  and  German,  with  introduction, 
Leipsic,  1847). 

Biblioobapht:  T.  Whiston,  The  Remarkable  Life  of  Uriel 
Aooeta,  an  Eminent  Free-Thinker,  London.  1740;  H.  Jel- 
linek.  U.  Aeoeta'9  Leben  und  Lehre,  Zerbst,  1847;  I.  da 
Costa.  lerael  en  de  volke,  Haarlem,  1849.  Eng.  tranaL. 
London,  1850:  H.  Graets,  Oeeehiehte  der  Juden,  3d  ed..  x. 
120-128.  399-401. 

ACTA  MARTYRUM,  ACTA  SANCTORUM, 

ac'ta  mdr'ter-OTn,  ac'ta  sanc"t6'rum. 
I.  Acts  of  Marts^TB. 

Acta  martynim  sinoera  (S  1). 

Legendary  Acts  (5  2). 

Galendaria  and  Gesta  martynim  (S  3). 
IL  Histories  of  the  Saints. 

In  the  Churches  of  the  East  (S  1). 

In  the  Western  Church  (S  2). 

English  Lives  of  Saints  ({  3). 
By  Acta  Martyrum  and  ActoiSanctorum  are  meant 
collections  of  biographies  of  holy  persons,  especially 
of  the  older  Church.    The  former  title  refers  p)ar- 
ticularly  to  those  who  have  suffered  death  for  the 
faith;    the  latter  is  more  general,  including  all 
**  saints,"  i.e.,  Christians  canonized  by  the  Church 
on  account  of  their  eminently  pious  and  pure  lives. 
I.  Acts  of  Martyrs   (Acta  sive   passiones  mar- 
tyrum;    Martyrologia):     The     oldest     authentic 
sources  for  the  history  of  the  early  martyrs  are  the 
court  records  of  the  Roman  empire  {Acta  procon- 
sularia,  prgssidialia).    They  are  not  preserved  in 
their  original  form,  but  more  or  less  complete 
extracts  from  them  constitute  the  kernel  of  the 
passion    histories   recorded   by   Christian   hands; 
and  they  are  acknowledged  to  be  the  authentic 
bases  of  these  histories  (cf .  the  works  of  Le  Blant 
and  Egli  cited  below),  which,  so  far  as  they  are 
based   upon   these   official   documents   and   thus 
demonstrate  that  they  belong  to  the 
I.  Acta     class  of  acta  martyrum  sincera,   are 
Martynim  either  written  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
Sincera.     or  are  devotional  narratives  without 
the    epistolary   character    (passiones, 
gesta  martyrum).    The  former  class  includes  the 
oldest  of  these  histories;  the  chief  examples  are: 
the  Passio  Polycarpi,  in  a  letter  of  the  congregation 
of  Smyrna,  of  which  extracts  are  given  by  Euse- 
bius  (Hist.ecd,,lW,  xv.),  while  the  complete  text  is 
handed  down  in  five  Greek  manuscripts;  the  letter 
of  the  churches  of  Lyons  and  Vienne  to  the  Chris- 
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tians  of  Asia  and  Phrygia  concerning  their  sufferings 
under  Marcus  Aurelius  in  177  (Eusebius,  HisL 
ecd.,  V.  i.-iii.);  the  report  of  the  Alexandrian  bishop 
Dionysius  to  the  Antiochian  Fabianus  on  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  Christians  of  his  church  during  the 
persecutions  under  Decius  (Eusebius,  Hist,  eccl.f 
VI.  xli.-xlii.);  and  certain  reports  concerning 
North- African  martyrs  and  confessors  of  the  same 
time,  in  Cyprian's  collection  of  epistles  (xx.,  xxi., 
xxii.,  xxvii.,  xxxix.,  xl.,  etc.). 

Passions  in  narrative  form  are  more  nmnerous. 
Among  the  oldest  and  historically  most  important 
are:  From  the  second  century,  the  Acta  Justini 
philosophi  et  martyris  ;  the  Acta  Carpi,  Papyli. 
et  Agaihonicw  (cf.  Eusebius,  IV.  xv.  48);  the 
Passio  sanctorum  Scilitarwrum  of  the  year  180,  a 
report  of  the  martyrdom  at  Carthage  of  six  Numidian 
Christians  imder  the  proconsul  Vigellius  Satumi- 
nus'  July  17,  180,  distinguished  by  its  strictly 
objective  form,  reproducing  the  official  proconsular 
acts  without  Christian  additions;  the  Acta  ApoU 
lonii,  belonging  to  the  time  of  Commodus  (cf. 
Eusebius,  V.  xxi.).  To  the  third  centmy  be- 
long the  Passio  Perpetuce  et  Felicitatis,  covering 
the  martyrdom  of  certain  Carthaginian  Christians, 
belonging  probably  to  Tertullian's  congregation. 
Mar.  7,  203;  the  martyrdom  of  Pionius  (cf.  Euse- 
bius, IV.  XV.  47),  of  Achatius,  and  of  CJonon,  all 
three  belonging  to  the  epoch  of  Decius;  the  Acta 
proconstdaria  which  record  the  trial  and  execution 
of  Cyprian  of  Carthage  under  Valerianus,  Sept.  14, 
258.  Finally,  belonging  to  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century  (the  time  of  persecution  under  Dio- 
cletian and  his  coemperors,  303-323),  there  are 
the  records  collected  by  Eusebius,  which  now  form 
an  appendix  to  book  VIII.  of  his  church  history, 
and  treat  of  the  Palestinian  martyrs  of  that  time, 
as  well  as  somewhat  numerous  martyriaoi  the  period, 
to  which  must  be  ascribed  a  greater  or  less  histor- 
ical value  (such  as  the  Testamentum  xl  martyrum 
from  Sebaste  in  Armenia,  belonging  to  the  time  of 
licinius,  the  newly  discovered  Greek  text  of  which 
has  full  documentary  value). 

Much  greater  than  the  number  of  such  acta  mar- 
tyrum sincera  sive  genuina  is  that  of  the  non-authen- 
tic histories  of  martyrs  which  contain 
2.   Legend-  little  or  nothing  of  contemporaneous 

ary  Acts,  notices  and  have  an  essentially  leg- 
endary character.  To  these  belong, 
among  others:  two  accounts  of  the  martyrdom  of 
Ignatius  of  Antioch;  the  Martyrium  CoWertinum 
and  the  Martyrium  Vaticanum ;  the  Acta  Nerei 
et  AchiUei  ;  the  Passio  Felicitatis  et  septem  filiorum  ; 
the  Acta  S.  Cypriani  et  Justince ;  the  legends  of 
St.  Agnes,  St.  Cecilia,  St.  Catherine,  St.  Maurice 
(qq.  v.),  and  others. 

After  the  cessation  of  persecutions  the  memory 
of  the  martyrs  was  cherished  mainly  by  two  kinds 
of  written  records:  (1)  calendariaj  i.e.,  lists  of  the 
names  of  martyrs  in  calendar  form  for  the  purpose 
of  fixing  their  memorial  days  for  the  liturgical  use 
of  individual  congregations  or  greater  church 
dioceses;  (2)  more  detailed  memorial  books  (jgesta 
martyrum)  for  the  purpose  of  private  devotion  and 
instruction,  incorporating  also  longer  passion  nar- 
ratives,  and  avoiding  as  much   as  possible   the 


putting  together  of  mere  names  in  calendary  statis- 
tical form.  Of  the  latter  kind  may  have  been  that 
copious  collection  of  martyrological  material  from 
all  branches  of  the  Church  which  Eusebius  com- 
posed in  addition  to  the  booklet  on  the  Palestinian 
martyrs  already  mentioned  (cf.  his  references  to 
this  collection.  Hist,  eccl.j  IV.  xv.  47;  V.  Proem., 
iv.  3;  also  V.  xxi.  5),  but  which  was 
3.  Calen-  lost  at  a  very  early  period  (cf.  Greg- 
dariaand  ory  the  Great,  Epist.,vm.  29).  Bio- 
Gesta  Mar-  graphical  and  other  notices  were 
tynim.  gradually  added  to  the  names  of  the 
martyrs  in  many  of  the  calendaria; 
and  by  such  inclusion  of  general  hagiological  matter 
they  somewhat  approached  the  character  of  the 
devotional  reading-books.  This  enrichment  of  the 
calendaria  with  material  not  strictly  martyr- 
ological in  its  nature  (i.e.,  additions  of  a  nar- 
rative character,  not  mere  names)  commenced  in 
the  West.  While  a  calendarium  of  the  Syriac 
Church  from  the  year  412  (ed,  W.  Wright,  1865) 
still  shows  a  strictly  martyrological  character,  the 
old  calendar  of  the  Roman  congregation  from  the 
year  354  (ed.  ^gidius  Bucher,  Antwerp,  1633; 
T.  Mommsen,  in  AbhancUungen  der  s&chsischen 
Gesellschaft  der  Wissenschaften,  1850)  gives,  besides 
the  names  of  martyrs,  those  of  Roman  bishops 
(twelve  in  number).  The  same  is  true  of  the  Calen- 
darium Africanum  vetus  from  the  year  500, 
edited  by  Mabillon  (Vetera  Analecta,  iii.  308  sqq.). 
The  martyrologium  of  the  Church  of  Rome  men- 
tioned by  Gregory  the  Great  in  his  epistle  to  Eu- 
logius  of  Alexandria  (Epist.,  viii.  29)  consisted  of 
martyrological  and  non-martyrological  (especially 
papal)  elements,  and  had  even  admitted  the  older 
Roman  festival  calendar.  The  so-called  Martyro- 
logium Hieronymianum  is  an  enlarged  revision  of 
this  Roman  calendar.  In  its  present  form  it  is  a 
compilation  edited  about  the  year  600  at  Auxerre 
in  GsLxA;  but  it  was  previously  recast  in  upper 
Italy,  as  is  indicated  in  the  correspondence  of  the 
alleged  author  Jerome,  with  the  bishops  Chroma- 
tins of  Aquileia  and  Heliodorus  of  Altinum,  which 
stands  at  the  beginning.  It  is  a  medley  of  names 
of  places  and  saints,  data  of  martyrs,  and  the  like, 
collected  from  older  local  and  provincial  calendars. 
The  Syriac  calendarium  already  mentioned  was 
used  (in  a  somewhat  enlarged  form)  by  the  com- 
piler as  a  soiuxse  of  information  for  the  East;  for 
North  Africa  a  Calendarium  Carthaginense  (proba- 
bly from  pre-Vandalic  times)  was  used;  and  for 
Rome,  no  doubt,  the  Roman  martyrologium  to 
which  Gregory  the  Great  referred.  Jerome  proba- 
bly contributed  nothing  to  the  collection  (cf.  the 
critical  edition  of  the  work,  ed.  J.  B.  de  Rossi  and 
L.  Duchesne,  frofn  numerous  manuscripts,  in 
ASB,  Nov.,  ii.,  1894,  and  the  criticism  of  B.  Krusch 
in  NeuM  Archiv  fiir  dltere  deutsche  Geschichtskunde, 
XX.,  1895,  437-440).  To  still  later  times  belong 
similar  compilations  ascribed  to  the  Venerable 
Bede,  to  Florus  Magister  of  Lyons  (c.  840),  to  the 
abbot  Wandelbert  of  PrOm  (848),  and  others  (see 
below,  II.,  2). 

n.  Histories  of  the  Saints  (Acta  sive  vita  sanc- 
torum) :  From  the  end  of  the  fourth  century, 
under  the  influence  of  the  VUai  patrum,  dissemi- 
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nated  at  first  from  the  Eastern  but  soon  also  from 
the  Western  monasteries,  true  biographies  of  the 
saints  became  much  more  numerous.  The  bi- 
ographies contained  in  the  Historia  monachorum  of 
Rufinus,  the  Historia  Lausiaca  of  Palladius,  the 
Historia  religiosa  of  Theodoret,  as  well  as  in  other 
works  like  the  Pratum  spirUtude  of  Johannes 
Moschus,  and  the  VitcB  patrum  and  Lnbri  miracu- 
lorum  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  furnish  much  more 
devotional  matter  than  the  histories  of  martyrs  of 
former  centuries.  This  hagiological  literature,  of 
monastic  origin,  had  the  advantage  that  it  was  not 
so  much  exposed  to  suspicion  of  falsification  by 
heretics  or  the  incompetent  (idiotcB)  as  were  pro- 
ductions of  the  older  passion  literature  (the  reading 
of  which  in  divine  service  in  the  Roman  Church 
was  forbidden  by  edict  of  Gelasius  I.  in  404). 
Under  the  influence  of  the  new  kind  of  biographies 
of  monks  and  hermits  a  general  hagiological  ele- 
ment entered  also  to  an  ever-increasing  degree  into 
the  martyrological  collections  of  the  older  type, 
and  thus  brought  about  their  constant  expansion. 

In  the  Churches  of  the  East,  the  older  calendary 

statistical    form    of    the    compilations,    confining 

itself  to  martyrological  material  proper 

I.  In  the    and  serving  only  liturgical  piuposes. 

Churches  was  still  cultivated,  especially  in  the 
of  the  so-called  menologia,  or  monthly  regis- 
East  ters,  as  well  as  in  the  liturgical  antho- 
logia  ("  collections  ")•  But  besides 
these  arose  hagiological  collections  of  considerable 
copiousness:  the  menaa  arranged  in  a  calendary 
form  and  divided  according  to  months;  and  shorter, 
condensed  synaxaria  (from  synaxis^  "  religious 
gathering  ")  or  extracts.  In  the  Byzantine  Church 
the  large  collection  of  legends  by  Simeon  Meta- 
phrastes  (10th  cent.),  which  is  preserved  in  a 
greatly  revised  and  corrupt  form,  exercised  much 
influence  (see  Simeon  Metaphrastes).  Of  the 
editors  of  the  martyrologies  and  men(Ba  literature 
of  the  Syriac  Church  in  the  earlier  time,  Stephan 
Evodius  Assemani  (q.v.)  deserves  mention,  more 
recently  Paul  Bedjan  (Acta  martyrum  et  sanctorum 
Syriace,  7  vols.,  Paris,  1890-97);  of  those  of  the 
Russian  Orthodox  Church,  Joseph  Simonius  Asse- 
mani (q.v.),  and  in  recent  times  J.  E.  Martinov 
(Annus  ecclesiastiais  GrcecoSlavicus,  Brussels,  1863, 
— A5B,  Oct.,  xi.  1-385)  and  V.  Jagic  ("The  Mensea 
of  the  Russian  Church  from  Manuscripts  of  1095- 
97,"  St.  Petersburg,  1886,  Russian);  of  those  of  the 
Armenian  Church,  the  Mekhitarists  (q.v.),  who 
published  a  martyrologium  in  two  voliunes  at  Venice 
in  1874;  and  of  those  of  the  Coptic  Church,  H. 
H3rvemat  (Les  Actes  des  martyrs  de  V^gypte,  Paris, 
1886  sqq.). 

In  the  Western  Church,  during  the  Middle 
Ages  the  hagiological  literature,  critically  con- 
sidered, deteriorated.  Ado  of  Vienne  and  Usuardus 
(both  c.  870);  the  author  of  the  Martyrologium 
Sangalense  (c.  900);  Wolfard  of  Herrieden  (c.  910); 
later,  especially  Jacobus  de  Voragine  (d.  1298), 
author  of  the  so-called  ''  Golden  Legend,''  and  Petrus 
de  Natalibus  (d.  1382),  author  of  a  Catalogus  sanc- 
torum (often  reprinted  since  1493),  are  the  main 
representatives  of  the  writers  of  this  legendary 
literature,  of  whose  eccentricities  and  extravagan- 


cies humanists  and  reformers  often  complain. 
Since  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  oentuiy  dSorU 
have  been  made  to  publish  critically 
2.  In  the  genuine  and  older  texts.  Early  at- 
Westem  tempts  were:  the  Saricttuirium  of 
Church.  Boninus  Mombritius  (Venice,  1474; 
Rome,  1497);  the  first  (and  only)  vol- 
ume of  the  Martyrum  agones  of  Jacobus  Faber  Stapu- 
lensis  (1525);  and  the  De  probatis  sanctorum  his- 
toriis  of  the  Carthusian  Laurentius  Surius  (d.  1578; 
arranged  according  to  the  calendar;  6  vols,  folio, 
Cologne,  1570  sqq.;  2d  ed.,  7  vols.,  1581  sqq.). 
As  concerns  the  abundance  of  matter  and  critical 
treatment  of  the  documents,  these  first  labors  of 
modem  times  are  far  surpassed  by  the  gigantic 
hagiological  work  the  Acta  Sanctorum  quotquot  toto 
orbe  colunturf  the  publication  of  which  b^an  at  Ant- 
werp in  1643.  It  was  conceived  by  the  Jesuit 
Heribert  Rosweyde  (q.v.);  and  after  his  death 
(1629)  was  undertaken  by  Jan  Bolland  and  others. 
From  the  name  of  the  first  actusd  editor  it  is  gen- 
erally known  as  the  Acta  Sanctorum  Bollandi  or 
BoUandistarum  (cited  in  this  encyclopedia  as  ASB). 
With  the  exception  of  a  period  somewhat  less  thmi 
fifty  years,  consequent  upon  the  disturbances  of 
the  French  Revolution,  the  labor  of  preparation 
and  publication  has  proceeded  continuously  to 
the  present  time,  when  the  editors  (following  the 
calendary  arrangement)  are  engaged  upon  the 
month  of  November  (see  Bolland,  Jan,  Bolland- 
istb).  More  or  less  valuable  are  the  extracts  from 
the  Bollandist  main  work  in  collections  like  that 
of  Alban  Butler  (The  Lives  of  the  Fathers,  Mar- 
tyrs, and  Other  Principal  Saints,  4  vols.,  London, 
1756-59;  see  Butler,  Alban),  his  French  imitator, 
the  Abb^  J.  F.  Godescard  (Vies  des  Pbres,  des  mar- 
tyrs et  autres  prindpaux  saints,  traduU  lUbrement  de 
Vanglais  d'  AWan  Butler,  12  vols.,  Paris,  1763  sqq.), 
and  A.  Rfiss  and  N.  Weiss,  the  German  successors 
of  both  Butler  and  Godescard  (Leben  der  HeUigen, 
23  vols.,  Mainz,  1823  sqq.);  mention  may  also  be 
made  of  a  later  French  work  by  Paul  Gu4rin,  Let 
Petits  BoUandistes  (7th  ed.,  18  vols.,  Paris,  1876). 
In  lexical  form  the  lives  of  the  saints  are  treated 
by  the  Abb6  P6tin  (Dictionnaire  hagiographique, 
2  vols.,  Paris,  1850)  and  J.  E.  Stadler  and  F.  J. 
Heim  (VoUstdndiges  HeUigen  lexikon,  5  vols.,  Augs- 
burg, 1858  sqq.).  There  are  also  hagiological 
collections  devoted  to  the  members  of  particular 
orders,  of  which  the  Acta  Sanctorum  ordinis  S.  Bene- 
dicti  of  J.  Mabillon  and  others  (9  vols.,  Paris,  1668- 
1701)  is  the  most  important.         O.  ZOcKLERt. 

The  best-known  work  in  English  is  that  of  Alban 
Butler,  already  mentioned.  It  is  written  in  a 
heavy  eighteenth  century  style.  Much  pleasanter 
reading  is  the  work  of  Sabine  Baring-Gould,  The 
Lives  of  the  Saints  (15  vols.,  London,  1872-77; 
new  illustrated  ed.,  revised  and  enlarged,  16  vols., 
1897-98).  The  author  is  a  High-church  Anglican, 
not  untouched  by  the  modem  critical  spirit.  He 
states  in  his  introduction  that  his  work  is  not 
intended  to  supplant  Butler,  being  prepared  on 
somewhat  different  lines.  Butler  "confined  his 
attention  to  the  historical  outlines  of  the  saintly 
lives,  and  he  rarely  filled  them  in  with  anecdote. 
Yet  it  IS  the  little  details  of  a  man's  liie  that  give 
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it  character  and  impress  themselves  on  the  mem- 
ory. People  forget  the  age  and  parentage  of 
St.  Gertrude,  but  they  remember 
3.  Eng-     the  mouse  runmng  up  her  staff."    The 

lish  Lives  style  is  diversified  by  occasionally  in- 
of  Saints,  troducing  translations  and  accounts  by 
other  writers.  The  Sanctorale  Catho- 
Hewn,  or  Book  of  Saints,  by  Robert  Owen  (London, 
1880),  is  a  single  octavo  volimie  of  516  pages,  pro- 
vided with  critical,  exegetical,  and  historical  notes. 
The  Samts  in  Christian  AH  (3  vols.,  London,  1901- 
04),  by  Mrs.  Arthur  George  Bell  (n^  Nancy  Meu- 
gens,  known  also  by  the  nom  de  plume  "  N.  d'An- 
vers  "),  contains  sketches  of  the  lives  of  the  saints 
treated,  written  with  little  discrimination  as  to 
sources  and  in  an  imcritical,  credulous  spirit.  The 
Saints  and  Servants  of  God  is  a  series  of  lives,  origi- 
nal and  translated,  edited  by  Frederick  William 
Faber  and  continued  by  the  Congregation  of  St. 
Philip  Neri  (42  vols.,  London,  1847-56).  A  second 
series  was  begun  in  1873,  in  which  the  lives  for 
the  most  part  are  translations  of  those  drawn  up 
for  the  processes  of  canonization  or  beatification. 
Another  series,  consisting  of  single-volume  lives 
of  various  saints,  specially  prepared  by  modem 
writers,  is  being  issued  in  authorized  English  trans- 
lation under  the  editorship  of  Henri  Joly  for  the 
original  (French)  volumes,  and  of  the  Rev.  Father 
George  Tyrrell,  S.J.,  for  the  translations  (Paris 
and  London,  1898  sqq.). 

A  number  of  works  are  devoted  to  ssdnts  of  the 
British  Isles.  As  to  the  older  works  of  this  charac- 
ter Baring-Oould  remarks  (Introduction,  i.,  pp. 
xxix.-xxx.,  ed.  1897): 

*'  With  regard  to  England  there  is  a  Martsrrology  of  Christ 
Church,  Canterbury,  written  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
now  in  the  British  Museum;  also  a  Martyrology  written 
between  1220  and  1224  from  the  southwest  of  England; 
this  also  is  in  the  Bntish  Museum.  A  Saxon  Martyrology, 
incomplete,  is  among  the  Harleian  MSS.  in  the  same  museum; 
it  dates  from  the  fourteenth  centtiry.  There  is  a  transcript 
^mong  the  Sloane  MSS.  of  a  Martyrology  of  North-English 
origin,  but  this  also  is  incomplete.  There  are  others,  later, 
of  lees  value.  The  most  Interesting  is  the  Marhloge  in  Eno- 
lyuh*  after  the  u»e  of  the  ehvrche  of  Saliabury,  printed  by 
Wynkyn  de  Worde  in  1526,  reissued  by  the  Henry  Brad- 
shaw  Society  in  1893.  To  these  Martyrologies  must  be  added 
the  Legenda  of  John  of  Tynemouth.  1350;  that  of  Capgrave, 
1450,  his  Nova  legenda,  printed  in  1516;  Whitford's  Martyr- 
ology. 1626;  Wilson's  Martyrolooe,  Ist  ed.,  1608.  2d.  ed.. 
1640;  and  Bishop  Challoner's  Memorial  of  Ancient  Britiah 
Piety,  1761." 

Bishop  Challoner's  larger  Britannia  Sancta,  or  the 
Lives  of  the  Most  Celebrated  British,  English,  Scot- 
tish, and  Irish  Saints  (2  parts,  London,  1745)  may 
also  be  mentioned.  The  Saints  and  Missionaries 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Era,  by  D.  C.  O.  Adams  (2  ser., 
Oxford,  1897-1901),  is  a  collection  of  brief  and 
popular  lives  brought  down  to  Queen  Margaret  pf 
Scotland  (d.  1093).  A  Menology  of  England  and 
Wales,  compiled  by  Richard  Stanton,  priest  of 
the  Oratory,  London  (London,  1887;  Supplement, 
1892),  is  probably  the  fullest  list  in  existence  of 
names  of  English  and  Welsh  saints,  with  brief  bio- 
graphical notices.  1 1  is  a  scholarly  work  based  upon 
sources  (calendars,  martyrologies,  legends,  his- 
tories, acts)  many  of  which  were  previously  in- 
edited.  A  somewhat  wide  interpretation  is  given 
to  the  terms  "  English  *'  and  "  saint.''    The  Lives 


of  the  Irish  Saints,  with  Special  Festivals  and  the 
Commemoration  of  Holy  Persons,  by  John  O'Hanion, 
is  an  exhaustive  work,  in  somewhat  florid  style, 
arranged  according  to  the  calendar,  one  volume 
being  devoted  to  each  month  (Dublin,  1875  sqq.). 
Scottish  calendars  have  been  edited,  with  brief 
biographies  of  the  saints,  by  A.  P.  Forbes  in  his 
Kalendars  of  Scottish  Saints  (Edinburgh,  1874). 
For  Wales  there  is  W.  J.  Rees's  lAves  of  the  Cambro^ 
British  Saints  of  the  Fifth  and  Immediate  Succeeding 
Centuries  (Llandovery,  1853).  Cardinal  John  Henry 
Newman's  Lives  of  the  English  Saints  (15  vob., 
London,  1844-45,  and  often)  is  more  interesting 
now  for  the  history  of  the  movement  which  called 
it  forth  than  as  a  contribution  to  hagioiogy.  See 
also  the  bibliography  of  the  article  Celtic  Chubch 
IN  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Bibliograpbt:  For  elaborate  bibliographical  hata  of  acts 
and  livea  of  saints:  A.  Potthast,  Bibliotheca  hxttorxca  tnedii 
cnfi,  pp.  xzxii.-xxxy.,  1131-1646,  Berlin.  1896  (the  most 
complete  list  yet  made  in  which  the  editions  are  accu- 
rately given);  MOH,  Index  volume,  Hanover,  1890;  T. 
Ruinart,  Acta  primorum  martyrum  eincera  et  tdecta,  Paris, 
1689  (latest  ed.,  Ratisbon,  1869) ;  Gross,  Souroee,  pp. 
84-89.  213-222,  245-249,  390-400,  442,  617-526 ;  K. 
Knopf,  AuegewQhUe  MOrtyrakten,  Tabingen.  1901;  O.  von 
Gebhardt,  Acta  Martyrum  eelecta,  Leipsic.  1902.  For 
history  and  criticism:  A.  Ebert.  AUgemeine  Oeachtchte  der 
Literatwr  dee  M%ttelalter»  im  Abendlande,  3  vols.,  ib.  1874- 
87  (2d  ed.  of  vol.  i.,  1889,  perhaps  the  best  survey  of  the 
subject);  C.  Jauningus,  Apologia  pro  Actie  Sanctorum, 
Antwerp,  1695;  A.  Scheler,  Zur  Oeechtchte  dee  Werkee 
Acta  Sanctorum,  Leipsic.  1846;  J.  B.  Pitra,  6tudee  eur  la 
coUection  dee  Actee  dee  SainUe  pubMe  par  lee  BoUandiatee, 
Paris.  1850;  J.  Camandet  and  J.  F^vre.  Lee  BoUandiatee 
et  Vhagiographie  ancienne  at  moderne,  ib..  1866;  Dehaisnes. 
Lee  Onginee  dee  Acta  Sanctorum  et  lea  protecletara  dee  Bol- 
landiaiea  dane  le  nord  de  France,  Douai.  1870;  A.  Tougard. 
De  Vhietotre  profane  dane  lee  actee  grace  dee  Bollandietee, 
Paris.  1874;  C.  de  Smedt.  IrUroducho  generalta  ad  hiat. 
ecd.,  Ghent.  1876  (contains  a  bibliography  in  pp.  111-197); 
E.  le  Blant.  Acta  Sanctorum  et  leur  aourcee,  Paris,  1880; 
idem.  Lee  Actee  dee  martyree ,  euppUment  aux  Acta  atn- 
eera  de  Dom  Ruinart,  ib.  1882;  E.  EgU,  AUchrtatliche 
Martyrien  und  Martyrologien  Ulteater  Zeit,  Zurich.  1887; 
A.  Ehrhard.  Dte  altchriatliche  Litteratur  und  ihre  Erfor- 
achung,  i.  539-692.  Freiburg.  1900;  Hamack.  Litteratur, 
ii.  2.  463-482. 

ACTON,  JOHN  EMERICH  EDWARD  DALBERG, 
first  Baron  Acton:  Roman  Catholic  layman;  b. 
in  Naples,  Italy,  Jan.  10,  1834;  d.  at  Tegem- 
see  (31  m.  s.  of  Munich)  June  19, 1902.  He  was 
educated  at  Oscott  College,  Birmingham,  from 
1843  to  1848,  then  at  Edinburgh,  finally  at  the 
University  of  Munich.  At  Oscott  the  president, 
Nicholas  Wiseman,  afterward  archbishop  and 
cardinal,  greatly  influenced  him,  but  at  Munich 
the  greater  scholar,  Dr.  D6llinger,  still  more. 
These  men  fostered  his  love  of  truth  and  passion 
for  accurate  historical  knowledge.  Being  wonder- 
fully gifted  and  highly  trained,  he  set  forth  upon 
a  career  of  learned  acquisition  which  made  him 
the  admiration  of  his  associates.  But  in  his  own 
communion  he  soon  became  unpopular  because  he 
was  a  pronounced  liberal.  He  conducted  the 
"  Home  and  Foreign  Review  "  from  1862  to  1864 
in  the  interest  of  anti-Ultramontanism,  and  so  was 
condemned  by  the  hierarchy  and  his  Journal  vir- 
tually suppressed.  He  then  pursued  the  same 
course  in  the  *'  North  British  Review  "  from  1868 
to  1872.  His  chief  object  of  attack  was  the  doc- 
trine of  papal  infallibility,  and  he  did  all  he  could 
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to  prevent  its  adoption,  but  when  it  was  promul- 
gated by  the  Vatican  Council  of  1870  he  did  not 
follow  bds  preceptor  and  friend  DoUinger  into  the 
ranks  of  the  Old  Catholics,  but  remained  in  the 
Roman  obedience.  He  showed  that  he  had  neither 
altered  his  views  nor  would  he  give  up  his  independ- 
ence when  in  1874  he  criticized  with  learning  and 
candor  the  views  of  his  patron  and  friend  Glad- 
stone upon  Vaticanism.  From  1859  to  1864  he 
represented  Carlow  in  Parliament.  In  1869  Mr. 
Gladstone  raised  him  to  the  peerage.  In  1886  he 
founded  "  The  English  Historical  Review."  with 
Professor  (afterward  Bishop)  Mandell  Creighton 
as  editor.  In  1895  he  was  made  regius  professor 
of  modem  history  at  Cambridge.  He  planned  the 
Cambridge  Modem  History  series,  but  did  not  live 
to  see  any  of  it  published. 

Lord  Acton  possessed  vast  stores  of  accurate  in- 
formation, but  he  wrote  very  little  except  review 
articles  and  book-notices.  So  his  list  of  separate 
publications  is  singularly  short  for  so  great  a  scholar. 
He  edited  Lea  Matinies  royaleSf  ou  Vart  de  regner, 
the  work  of  Frederick  the  Great  (London,  1863); 
made  a  great  sensation  by  his  Sendschreiben  an 
einem  deutschen  Bischof  dea  vaticaniachen  ConcUa 
(NOrdlingen,  1870);  by  his  Zur  Geachichte  dea 
vaticaniachen  ConcUa  (Munich,  1871);  and  by  his 
letters  as  correspondent  of  the  London  **  Times  " 
during  the  Council.  His  lectures.  The  War  of  1S70 
(London,  1871),  and  especially  those  masterly 
ones  on  Thje  Hiatory  of  Freedom  in  Antiquity  and 
on  The  Hiatory  of  Freedom  in  Chriatianity  (both 
Bridgnorth.  1877),  fragments  of  that  complete 
history  of  freedom  which  he  dreamed  he  should 
one  day  write,  and  finally  his  inaugural  lecture  at 
Cambridge  on  The  Study  of  Hiatory  (London,  1895), 
show  his  range  of  knowledge  and  love  of  truth. 
Since  his  death  his  Letiera  to  Mary  [now  Mrs.  Drew], 
Daughter  of  the  Right  Honorable  W.  E,  Oladatone 
(1904),  edited  with  a  memoir  by  Herbert  Paul, 
his  OEimbridge  Lectures  (1906),  and  Lecturea  on 
Modem  Hiatory  (1906)  have  been  published. 

BiBLioaRAPHT:  Wm.  A.  Shaw's  Bibliography  of  Lord  Acton^ 
London,  Royal  HiBtorical  Society,  1003;  Lord  Aeton 
and  Hit  CvreU,  edited  by  F.  A.  Qasquet.  London.  1006  (178 
letters,  mostly  on  literary  subjects,  by  Lord  Acton,  with 
introduction  by  Gasquet). 

ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES.  See  Luke  II. 
For  Apocryphal  Books  of  Acts,  see  Apocrypha, 
B,II. 

ADALBERT  (ADELBERT,  ALDEBERT) :  Prank- 
ish bishop;  contemporary  of  Boniface  (q.v.).  He 
is  known  only  from  the  letters  of  Boniface,  who 
was  his  bitter  opponent,  and  from  the  accounts  of 
the  proceedings  instituted  against  him  for  heresy, 
which  represent  him  as  a  dangerous  misleader  of 
the  people,  a  skilful  impostor,  and  arrogant  block- 
head, who  thought  himself  equal  to  the  apos- 
tles, declared  himself  canonized  before  birth,  and 
claimed  the  power  of  working  miracles  and  of  re- 
mitting sins.  It  is  said  that  he  pretended  to  have 
a  letter  from  Jesus,  which  the  archangel  Michael 
had  found  in  Jerusalem,  and  other  relics  brought 
to  him  by  angels.  He  disregarded  confession,  not 
thinking  it  necessary  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and 
planted  crosses  and  founded  chapels  on  the  hills 


and  by  the  streams,  inducing  the  people  to  come 
thither  for  service  instead  of  going  to  the  churches 
of  the  apostles  and  martyrs.    In  his  prayers  un- 
known and  suspicious  names  of  angels  were  found. 
At  the  instigation  of  Boniface  two  Prankish  synods 
(744  and  745)  deposed  Adalbert  and  condemned 
him  to  penance  as  a  "  servant  and  forerunner  of 
Antichrist."    A  Roman  synod  confirmed  his  sen- 
tence and  added  excommunication.    In  747  a  gen- 
eral  Prankish  synod   received  a  command  from 
the  pope  to  apprehend  Adalbert  and  send  him  to 
Rome.    The  major  domua,  Pepin,  burned  his  crosses 
and  chapels;  but  the  people  seem  to  have  sympa- 
thized with  their  bishop,  who  did  not  acknowledge 
the  authority  of  his  judges  and  who  was  not  allowed 
to  defend  himself.    His  fate  is  unknown.    Mainz 
tradition  relates  that  he  was  defeated  in  a  discus- 
sion with  Boniface,  that  he  was  imprisoned  at 
Pulda,  and  was  killed  by  a  swineherd  while  trying 
to  escape.    Opinions  concerning  him  differ.    Some 
look  upon  him  as  mentally  unsound,  as  an  impostor, 
or  as  a  fanatic.    Others  see  in  him,  as  in  his  coun- 
tryman Clement  (q.v.)  among  the  E^t  Pranks, 
freedom  from  Rome,  an  opponent  of  the  roman- 
izing  tendencies  of  his  time,  and  a  victim  of  the 
ecclesiastical  policy  of  Boniface.       A.  Werner. 
Bibuoorapht:    Rettberg.  i.  (1846)  314-317.  368-370;    H. 
Hahn,  JahrbUcher  de9  fr&nkUchen  Reidu,  pp.  67-82,  Ber- 
lin, 1863;    Bonifaoe,  EpiatoloB,  in  JafiF4,  Monumenta  Mo- 
OunHna,  1866;    J.  H.  A.  Ebrard,  Die  troschoOitche  Mie- 
tiontkirche  der  techtten,  tiebenterit  und  achien  Jakrhund- 
erten,  pp.  341. 432-434.  GQtersloh,  1873;  A.  Werner,  Boni- 
faHu;  pp.  279-297,  Leipeic.  1875;  DCB,  i.  77-78;  Hauck. 
KD,  i.  (1904)  607-613. 

ADALBERT  OF  HAMBURG-BREMEN  (formerly 
often  called  Albert):  Archbishop  of  Hamburg- 
Bremen  1045  (1043?)-1072;  d.  at  Goslar  Mar.  16, 
1072.  He  came  of  a  noble  Saxon-Thuringian 
family.  Lb  first  heard  of  as  canon  of  Halberstadt, 
and  followed  the  head  of  his  chapter,  Hermann,  to 
Bremen  when  the  latter  was  made  archbishop,  in 
1032;  on  Hermann's  death,  three  years  later,  he 
returned  to  Halberstadt  and  became  provost  there 
himself.  He  is  probably  the  Adalbert  who  early 
in  1045  was  acting  as  chancellor  for  Henry  III.  in 
Italian  affairs.  Henry  nominated  him  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Hamburg,  probably  in  1045,  though 
some  recent  historians  have  placed  the  date  at  1043. 
He  soon  showed  that  he  had  a  lofty  conception  of 
the  dignity  of  his  office;  ,and  his  ambition  was 
supported  by  many  advantages — a  handsome  and 
imposing  presence,  intellectual  force,  and  the  repu- 
tation of  singular  personal  purity  and  moderation 
at  a  time  when  such  qualities  were  rare.  The  reign 
of  Henry  III.  was  the  period  of  his  success  and 
domination.  King  and  archbishop,  endowed  with 
siipilar  gifts,  were  attracted  to  each  other,  and  foimd 
it  necessary  to  make  conunon  cause  against  the 
Saxon  dukes  of  the  Billung  house,  who  had  already 
troubled  the  Church  of  Hamburg.  Adalbert's  fre- 
quent absences  from  his  diocese  gave  the  Billimgs 
opportunity  to  attack  it;  but  the  archbishop,  often 
accompanied  by  his  vassals,  could  not  avoid  spend- 
ing considerable  time  on  the  king's  business.  He 
accompanied  Henry  on  his  campaign  of  1045,  and 
went  to  Rome  with  him  in  the  next  year,  taking 
part  in  the  synods  which  deposed  the  three  rival 
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claimants  for  the  papal  see  (Benedict  IX.,  Sylvester 
III.,  and  Gregory  VI.,  qq.v.).  Henry  was  minded 
to  make  him  pope,  but  he  firmly  declined,  and 
suggested  the  candidate  on  whom  the  choice  finally 
fell,  Suidger,  bishop  of  Bamberg  (see  Clem- 
ent II.). 

Adalbert  returned  with  Henry  in  May,  1047, 
and  devoted  himself  to  diocesan  affairs.  In  the 
territories  of  the  Abodrites  (Obotrites)  Gottschalk 
had  gained  supreme  power,  and  worked  with  Adal- 
bert for  the  introduction  of  Christianity  (see  Gott- 
scHAiJ^,  2).  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmaric  had 
all  recognized  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  Hamburg; 
but  an  effort  was  now  made  to  break  away  from  it. 
Svend  Estridsen,  king  of  Denmaric  after  1047, 
made  an  alliance  with  Henry  through  Adalbert's 
mediation,  and  brought  forward  a  plan  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  separate  ecclesiastical  province  in 
Denmark,  with  an  archbishop  and  seven  suffragans. 
Adalbert  naturally  could  not  look  with  complacency 
on  the  withdrawal  of  so  large  a  part  of  his  juris- 
diction, after  the  sacrifices  which  the  Church  of 
Hamburg  had  made  in  the  previous  two  hundred 
years  for  the  evangelization  of  the  northern  king- 
doms; and  he  feared  that  Sweden  and  Norway 
would  follow.  Yet  he  could  not  deny  that  there 
was  some  justification  for  Svend's  desire.  The  em- 
peror and  Pope  Leo  IX.,  who  took  part  in  the  Coun- 
cil of  Blainz  in  1049,  seemed  not  indisposed  to  grant 
it.  Adalbert  offered  to  consent,  on  condition  that 
he  should  have  the  rank  of  patriarch  for  the  whole 
north.  This,  he  thought,  would  solve  the  difficulty; 
one  archbishop  could  not  be  subject  to  another, 
but  might  be  to  a  patriarch.  The  project  grew  on 
him;  and  he  planned  the  establishment  of  eleven 
new  German  sees  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  his  dignity. 
He  did  not  contemplate  any  inunediate  rejection 
of  Rome's  suzerainty;  but  it  was  obvious  that  his 
plan  mi^t  easily  give  him  a  position  in  the  north 
not  far  short  of  that  which  the  pope  held  in  the 
south.  Leo  died  in  1054,  and  Henry  in  1056; 
and  further  thought  of  so  far-reaching  a  scheme  had 
to  be  postponed. 

Deprived  of  Henry's  support,  Adalbert  suffered 
much  at  the  hands  of  the  Billung  dukes.  Henry's 
son  and  successor  (but  five  years  old  at  his  father's 
death)  in  1062  fell  into  the  power  of  Anno,  arch- 
bishop of  Cologne  (q.v.);  but  the  latter  was  soon 
forced  to  share  his  power  with  Adalbert,  and  then 
to  see  it  passing  more  and  more  into  his  rival's 
hands.  Of  the  two,  Adalbert  had  much  the  better 
influence  on  the  young  king.  He  reached  the 
height  of  his  power  when  he  had  the  king  pro- 
claimed of  age  at  Wonns  (Mar.  29, 1065),  and  prac- 
tically held  the  government  in  his  own  hands. 
But  in  Jan.,  1066,  the  princes,  with  Anno  at  their 
bead,  forced  Henry  to  banish  Adalbert  from  coiui;; 
and  his  remaining  years  were  clouded  by  many 
troubles.  New  assaults  of  the  Billungs  forced  him 
to  flee  from  Hamburg.  Paganism  once  more  got 
the  upper  hand  among  the  Wends,  who  laid  waste 
the  neighboring  Christian  lands;  in  Sweden  the 
Church  had  to  ^ht  for  its  very  existence.  He  was 
recalled  to  court  in  1069,  but  did  not  succeed  in 
restoring  the  prestige  of  his  position.  He  still 
worked  for  the  consolidation  of  the  royal  power  in 


Germany,  but  had  to  leave  the  Saxon  problem 
behind  him  unsolved.  He  bore  long  physical 
sufferings  with  remarkable  firmness,  laboring  to 
the  last  for  the  king  and  for  his  diocese.  He  wished 
to  be  buried  at  Hamburg;  but  the  destruction  of 
that  city  by  the  Wends  prevented  this;  and  his 
body  was  kdd  in  the  cathedral  of  Bremen,  the  re- 
building of  which  he  had  himself  completed. 

(Carl  Bebthbau.) 
BiBLioaRAPHT:  Bruno.  Z>«  beUo  iSoxontoo,  in  MOH^Seript, 
V.  (1844)  327-384  (2d  ed.,  by  W.  Wattenbach,  in  Script 
rer.  OemUt  Bocxi,  1880);  Adam  of  Bremen,  Onta  Hammer 
hvroenaia  eeduta  ponHficumt  in  MGH,  Seripi.,  vii.  (1846) 
267-389  (printed  separately,  Hanover,  1846;  2d  ed..  1876), 
<3erm.  transl.  by  J.  C.  M.  Laurent  (2d  ed.,  by  W.  Watten- 
bach, Leipaic,  1888);  Chronicon  OoMseerma,  in  MOH, 
Script.,  X.  (1862)  140-167;  Colmar  GrOnhacen,  Adalbert 
Erzbiaehof  von  Hamhurg,  Leipmo,  1864;  Lambert,  AnnaUt, 
in  MOH,  Script,  zvi.  (1869).  646-660  (2d  ed.,  by  Holdei^ 
Egger,  in  Script  rer,  Oerm.,  1894);  E.  Bteindorff,  Jahr- 
bUdter  dee  deutechen  Reieha  unter  Heinridi  III.,  2  vols., 
Leipsic,  1874-81,  and  in  ADB,  i.  66-61;  G.  Dehio, 
Oeechichte  dee  Ertbieiume  Hamburo-Bremen,  L  178-277. 
Berlin,  1876;  R.  Ballheimer,  Zeittafeln  tur  hatnbtirgiedien 
OeechteKte,  pp.  18-24,  Hamburg,  1896;  Hauck,  AD,  iiL 
649-664. 

ADALBERT  OF  PRAGUE  (Czech,  Woitech, 
"  Comfort  of  the  Army "):  An  eariy  German 
missionary,  sometimes  improperly  called  "  the 
Apostle  of  the  Slavs  "  or  ''  of  the  Prussians  ";  b. 
about  950;  miu^ered  Apr.  23,  997.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  rich  Czech  nobleman  named  Slavenik,  con- 
nected with  the  royal  house  of  Saxony.  He  was 
educated  at  Magdeburg,  but  on  the  death  of  Adal- 
bert (981),  first  archbishop  of  that  place,  whose 
name  he  had  taken  at  confirmation,  he  retiimed 
home  and  was  ordained  priest  by  Thietmar,  the 
first  bishop  of  Prague,  whom  he  succeeded  two 
years  later.  He  received  investiture  at  Verona 
from  Emperor  Otho  II.,  his  kinsman,  and  was  con- 
secrated by  Willigis,  archbishop  of  Mainz,  his 
metropolitan.  His  troubles  soon  began.  The 
attempt  to  execute  strictly  what  he  conceived  to 
be  his  episcopal  duties  brought  him  into  conflict 
with  his  countrymen,  who  were  hard  to  wean  from 
their  heathen  customs.  After  five  years  of  struggle, 
he  left  his  diocese,  intending  to  make  a  pilgrimage 
to  Jerusalem;  but  after  a  sojourn  at  Monte  Cassino, 
he  entered  the  monastery  of  St.  Boniface  at  Rome, 
where  he  led  a  singularly  devoted  and  ascetic  life. 
In  992,  however,  he  was  required  by  the  pope  and 
his  metropolitan  to  return  to  Prague.  The  con- 
flict with  stubbornly  persistent  heathen  customs — 
polygamy,  witchcraft,  slavery — ^proved  as  hard 
as  ever,  and  he  once  more  left  Ms  diocese,  returning, 
after  a  missionary  tour  in  Hungary,  to  the  peaceful 
seclusion  of  his  Roman  cloister. 

In  996  Willigis  visited  Rome  and  obtained  fresh 
orders  for  Adelbert  to  return  to  his  see,  with  permis- 
sion to  go  and  preach  to  the  heathen  only  in  case 
his  flock  should  absolutely  refuse  to  receive  him. 
He  went  north  in  company  with  the  young  emperor, 
Otho  III.,  and  in  the  next  spring,  through  Poland, 
approached  Bohemia.  Things  had  grown  worse 
than  ever  there:  his  family  had  fallen  under  sus- 
picion of  treason  through  their  connections  with 
Germany  and  Poland;  and  the  greater  part  of  them 
had  been  put  to  death.  His  offer  to  return  to 
Prague  having  been  contumeliously  rejected,   he 
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felt  himself  free  to  turn  to  the  yrork  which  he  desired 
among  the  heathen  Prussians.  Here  he  was  killed 
by  a  pagan  priest  before  he  had  succeeded  in  accom- 
plishing much.  His  body  was  brought  by  the  Duke 
of  Polfmd  and  buried  at  Gnesen,  whence  it  was 
taken  to  Prague  in  1039.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bibuoobapht:  J.  Oanjkparius,  VUa  AdalberH,  in  At  OH, 
SenpL,  iv.  (1841)  574-620;  Bruno.  VUa  AdatberH,  ib.  pp. 
695-612:  Miraeula  AcMberti,  ib.  613-616;  Pa—io  AdaU 
berH,  ib.,  xv.  part  2  (1888).  705-708:  De  St  Adatberto, 
ib.  pp.  1177-84;  MPL,  cxxxvii.  859-888  (life  and 
miraolea):  H.  Zeiflsbers,  Die  polnxBche  OMchidUttchrei- 
buno  det  Mittslaltera,  pp.  19  sqq..  Leipeic,  1873:  H.  G. 
Voict,  Adalbert  mm  Prag,  Berlin.  1898;  Hauck,  KD,  iii. 
(1906)  1041  sqq. 

ADALBOLD,  ad'al-b6ld:  Bishop  of  Utrecht; 
d.  Nov.  27,  1026.  He  was  bom  probably  in  the 
Low  Countries,  and  received  his  education  partly 
from  Notker  of  Li^ge.  He  became  a  canon  of 
Laubach,  and  apparently  was  a  teacher  there. 
The  emperor  Henry  II.,  who  had  a  great  regard  for 
him,  invited  him  to  the  court,  and  nominated  him 
as  Bishop  of  Utrecht  (1010),  and  he  miist  be  re- 
garded as  the  principal  founder  of  the  territorial 
possessions  of  the  diocese,  especially  by  the  acqui- 
sition in  1024  and  1026  of  the  counties  of  Thrente 
and  Teisterbant.  He  was  obliged  to  defend  his 
bishopric  not  only  against  frequent  inroads  by  the 
Normans,  but  also  against  the  aggressions  of  neigh- 
boring nobles.  He  was  unsuccessful  in  the  attempt 
to  vindicate  the  possession  of  the  district  of  Merwede 
(Mircvidu),  between  the  mouths  of  the  Maas  and 
the  Waal,  against  Dietrich  III.  of  Holland.  The 
imperial  award  required  the  restitution  of  this 
territory  to  the  bishop  and  the  destruction  of  a 
castle  which  Dietrich  had  built  to  control  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Maaf;  but  the  expedition  under  God- 
frey of  Brabant  which  imdertook  to  enforce  this 
decision  was  defeated;  and  in  the  subsequent  agree- 
ment the  disputed  land  remained  in  Dietrich's 
possession.  Adalbold  was  active  in  promoting 
the  building  of  churches  and  monasteries  in  his 
diocese.  His  principal  achievement  of  this  kind 
was  the  completion  within  a  few  years  of  the 
great  cathedral  of  St.  Martin  at  Utrecht.  He  re- 
stored the  monastery  of  Thiel,  and  completed  that 
of  Hohorst,  begun  by  his  predecessor  Ansfried. 
To  the  charge  of  the  latter  he  appointed  Poppo  of 
Stablo,  and  thus  introduced  the  Quniac  reform 
into  the  diocese. 

Adalbold  is  also  to  be  mentioned  as  an  author. 
A  life  of  Henry  II.,  carried  down  to  1012,  has  been 
ascribed  to  him;  but  the  evidence  in  favor  of  at- 
tributing to  him  the  extant  fragment  of  such  a  life 
(MGH,  Script.,  iv.,  1841,  67^-695;  MPL,  cxl.  87- 
108)  is  not  decisive.  He  wrote  a  mathematical 
treatise  upon  squaring  the  circle  (MPL,  cxl.  1103- 
08),  and  dedicated  it  to  Pope  Sylvester  II.,  who 
was  himself  a  noted  mathematician.  There  is 
also  extant  a  philosophical  exposition  of  a  passage 
of  Boethius  (ed.  W.  Moll  in  Kerkhistoriach  Archie f, 
iii.,  Amsterdam,  1862,  pp.  198-213).  The  discussion 
Quernadmodum  indubUarUer  musicoB  consonantice 
judican  posHnt  (ed.  M.  Gerbert,  in  Scriptores 
ecclesiastici  de  musica  sacra,  i.,  St.  Blasien,  1784, 
pp.  303-312;  Af  PL,  cxl.  1109)  seems  to  have  been 
ascribed  to  him  on  insufficient  grounds 

(A.  Hauck.) 


Bibuoobapht:   Van  der  Aa.  AdMold,  biMchop  van  UirtdiL, 
Utrecht,  1862;  Hauck.  KD,  m. 

ADALDAG,  ad'ol-dOg:  Seventh  archbishop  of 
Hamburg-Bremen  (937-988);  d.  at  Bremen  Apr.  28 
or  29,  988.  He  was  of  noble  birth,  a  relation  and  pu- 
pil of  Bishop  Adalward  of  Verdeu  and  became  canon 
of  Hildesheim.  Otho  I.  made  him  his  chancellor 
and  notary  inmiediately  after  his  accession,  and 
on  the  death  of  Archbishop  Unni  of  Hamburg- 
Bremen  (936)  nominated  him  to  the  vacant  see. 
None  of  the  early  incumbents  of  the  see  ruled  so 
long  a  time;  and  none  did  so  much  for  the  diocese, 
though  his  success  was  partly  the  fruit  of  his  pred- 
ecessors' labors  and  of  peculiarly  favorable  cir- 
cumstances. Under  Adaldag  the  metropolitan 
see  obtained  its  first  suffragans,  by  the  erection  of 
the  bishoprics  of  Ripen,  Sleswick,  and  Aarhus; 
and  that  of  Aldenburg  was  also  placed  imder  Ham- 
burg, though  the  Slavic  territories  of  the  present 
Oldenburg  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  diocese 
of  Verden.  He  resisted  successfully  a  renewal  of 
the  efforts  of  C!)ologne  to  claim  jurisdiction  over 
Bremen  (see  Adaloar).  He  gained  many  privi- 
leges for  his  see,  in  jurisdiction,  possession  of  land, 
and  market  rights,  by  his  close  relations  with  the 
emperors,  especially  Otho  I.  He  accompanied 
the  latter  on  his  journey  to  Rome,  and  remained 
with  him  from  961  to  965,  and  is  mentioned  as  the 
emperor's  chief  counselor  at  the  time  of  his  corona- 
tion in  Rome.  Otho  placed  the  deposed  pope 
Benedict  V.  in  his  custody.  After  Adaldag's 
return  to  Hamburg,  he  still  maintained  these 
relations,  and  his  privileges  were  confirmed  by 
Otho  II.  and  by  the  regency  of  Otho  III.  The 
later  years  of  his  life  were  troubled  by  inroads  of 
the  Danes  and  Slavonians  on  the  north,  and  he 
may  have  witnessed  the  sack  of  Hamburg  by  the 
latter  under  Mistiwoi  (if  its  date,  as  Usinger  and 
Dehio  think,  was  983).  (Carl  Bertheau.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Adam  'of  Bremen,  Qeaia  Hammenburffenna 
eccUHa  porUifLcum,  in  MOH,  Script.,  vii.  (1846)  267-389 
(issued  8eparat«]y.  Hanover,  1846;  2d  ed..  1876);  W. 
von  Giesebrecht,  OeaehichU  der  deuttchen  Kaiaerxeit,  i., 
Brunswick.  1874;  R.  Kdpcke  and  E.  DOmmler.  Kaieer 
Otto  der  Oroaae,  Leipsio.  1876;  G.  Dehio.  OeachuhU  dee 
Erzbietums  Hamburg-Bremen,  i.  66,  104-132,  Berlin,  1877; 
Hauck,  KD,  vol.  iL 

ADALGAR,  ad'ol-gdr:  Third  archbishoo  of  Ham- 
burg-Bremen (888-909);  d.  May  9,  909.  When 
Rirabert,  who  was  appointed  in  865  to  succeed 
Ansgar,  the  first  archbishop  of  Hamburg,  stopped 
at  the  abbey  of  CJorvey  on  his  way  to  his  field  of 
labor,  the  abbot  Adalgar  gave  him  his  brother, 
also  named  Adalgar,  as  a  companion.  The  younger 
Adalgar  was  then  a  deacon.  Toward  the  end  of 
Rimbert's  life  he  was  consecrated  bishop  to  assist 
the  latter;  and  he  succeeded  him  in  the  arch- 
bishopric (June  11,  888).  During  the  latter  half 
of  his  twenty  years'  rule,  age  and  infirmity  made 
it  necessary  for  him  also  to  have  a  coadjutor  in  the 
person  of  Hoger,  another  monk  of  CJorvey;  and 
later  five  neighboring  bishops  were  charged  to 
assist  the  archbishop  in  his  metropolitan  duties. 

Adalgar  lived  in  troublous  times.  Althou^ 
Amulf's  victory  over  the  Normans  (891)  was  a 
relief  to  his  diocese,  and  although  under  Louis  the 
Child  (900-911)  it  suffered  less  from  Hungarian 
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onslaughts  than  the  districts  to  the  south  and  east 
of  it,  yet  the  general  confusion  restricted  Adalgar's 
activity,  and  he  was  able  to  do  very  little  in  the 
northern  kingdoms  which  were  supposed  to  be 
part  of  his  mission.  There  were  also  new  con- 
tests over  the  relation  of  Bremen  to  the  archiepis- 
copal  see  of  Cologne.  Bremen  had  originally  been 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  Cologne;  but  this  relation 
was  dissolved  on  the  reestablishment  of  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Hamburg  in  848;  and  Pope  Nicholas 
I.  had  confirmed  the  subordination  of  Bremen  to 
Hamburg  in  864  (see  Ansoar;  Hamburg,  Arch- 
bishopric op).  In  890  Archbishop  Hermann  of 
Cologne  wrote  to  Pope  Stephen  VI.,  demanding 
that  the  archbishop  of  Hamburg,  as  bishop  of 
Bremen  be  subject  to  him.  The  course  of  the  con- 
troversy is  somewhat  obscure;  but  it  is  known  that 
Stephen  cited  both  contestants  to  Rome,  and  when 
Adalgar  alone  appeared,  Hermann  being  represented 
by  delegates  with  unsatisfactory  credentials,  the 
pope  referred  the  matter  to  Archbishop  Fulk  of 
Reims,  to  decide  in  a  synod  at  Worins.  In  the 
mean  time  Stephen  died;  and  his  successor  For- 
mosus  placed  the  investigation  in  the  hands  of  a 
synod  which  met  at  Frankfort  in  892  under  Hatto 
of  Mainz.  On  the  basis  of  its  report,  Formosus 
decided  that  Bremen  should  be  united  to  Hamburg 
so  long  as  the  latter  had  no  suffragan  sees,  but 
should  revert  to  Cologne  when  any  were  erected, 
the  archbishop  of  Hamburg  meanwhile  taking  part 
in  the  provincial  synods  of  Cologne,  without  thereby 
admitting  his  subordination.  Little  is  known  of 
Adalgar's  personality.  From  the  way  in  which 
Rimbert's  biographer  and  Adam  of  Bremen  speak 
of  him,  he  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  some  force, 
but  perhaps  not  strong  enough  for  the  difficult 
times  in  which  his  activity  was  past. 

(Carl  Bertheau.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Vita  Rtmberti,  in  MOH,  Script.,  ii.  (1829) 
76^776.  and  in  MPL,  oxxvi.  991-1010;  Adam  of 
Bremen,  Oeata  Hammenburgenna  eeclena  pantificum,  in 
MOH,  Script.,  viL  (1846)  267-389  (iaaued  separately, 
Hanover.  1846;  2d  ed..  1876);  Jaff^.  Reoetta,  vol  i. ; 
G.  Dehio,  Osadiiehte  de9  Ertbittunu  Hamburg-Bremen,  i. 
97-100.  Berlin.  1877;  Hauck.  KD,  vol.  ii. 

ADALHARD  AlfD  WALA,  ad'ol-hord,  wa^a: 
Abbots  of  Corbie  (10  m.  e.  of  Amiens)  from  about 
775  to  834.  They  were  brothers,  cousins  of  Charle- 
magne, pupils  and  friends  of  Alcuin  and  Paul  the 
Deacon,  and  men  of  much  authority  and  influence 
in  both  church  and  state.  The  elder,  Adalhard 
(b.  about  751;  d.  Jan.  2, 826),  was  interested  in  the 
German  language  and  the  education  of  the  clergy, 
and  is  especially  famous  for  the  establishment  of 
diocesan  colleges  and  the  foundation  of  the  abbey 
of  New  Corbie  (Corvey)  on  the  Weser  (see  Cor- 
vmr).  He  gave  new  laws  to  his  monastery  of 
Corbie  (Af  PL,  cv.  535-550),  and  defended  against 
Pope  Leo  III.  the  resolutions  de  exUu  Spiritus 
SancH  passed  in  the  autumn  of  809  by  the  Synod 
of  Aachen  (see  Fiuoque  Controverbt).  When 
Chaiiemagne's  son  Pepin,  king  of  Italy,  died  (810), 
Adalhard  was  appointed  counselor  of  his  young 
■on  Bernard  in  the  government  of  Italy. 

The  younger  brother,  Wala  (d.at  Bobbio  in  Italy 
Sept.  12,  836),  also  enjoyed  the  confidence  of 
CSuulemagne,  and  became  chief  of  the  counts  of 
L— 3 


Saxony.  In  812  he  was  sent  to  join  Adalhard  and 
Bernard  in  Italy  and  work  for  the  choice  of  the 
last-named  as  king  of  the  Lombards.  After  the  death 
of  Charlemagne  and  the  accession  of  the  incapable 
Louis  (814),  whom  the  brothers  had  always  op- 
posed, they  returned  to  Corbie,  and  fell  into  dis- 
grace for  having  favored  Bernard.  They  were 
deprived  of  their  estates  and  Adalhard  was  ban- 
ished. After  seven  years,  however,  a  reconciliation 
took  place  between  them  and  Louis.  Wala,  as  suc- 
cessor of  Adalhard  at  Corbie,  continued  his  brother's 
work  and  gave  especial  care  to  the  mission  in  the 
north.  As  head  of  the  opposition  to  the  repeal  of 
the  law  of  succession  of  817  and  a  bold  defender 
of  the  rights  of  the  Church,  he  was  imprisoned  by 
Louis  in  830,  and  regained  his  liberty  only  when, 
in  833,  Louis's  eldest  son,  Lothair,  the  future  em- 
peror, came  north  with  an  army,  accompanied  by 
Pope  Gregory  IV.  Wala's  counsel  was  gratefully 
received  by  both  Lothair  and  Gregory;  and  the 
former  rewarded  him  with  the  abbey  of  Bobbio  in 
northern  Italy.  Just  before  his  death  Wala  became 
reconciled  with  Louis,  and,  at  the  head  of  an  em- 
bassy sent  to  that  monarch  by  Lothair,  made  peace 
between  father  and  son.  A.  Werner. 

Biblioorapht:  Pasohaaius  Radbertus.  Vita  Adelhardi,  com- 
plete in  ASM,  iv.  1.  pp.  308-344;  Vita  Wala,  ib.  pp.  465- 
522;  also  in  MPL,  cxx.  1607-1650;  extracts  in  MOH, 
Script,  ii.  (1829)  624-660;  F.  Funk.  Ludwig  der  Fromme, 
Frankfort.  1832;  Himly.  Wala  et  Louie-le-DAonnaire, 
Paris.  1840;  Jaff^.  Regetta,  vol.  i.;  A.  Enck.  De  St. 
Adalhardo  abbaie  Corbeice  anHqua  et  nova,  MQnster,  1873; 

B.  E.  Simson,  JakrhfUher  dee  fr&nkieehen  Reiche  unter  Lud- 
trig  dem  Frommen,  i.,  Munich.  1874;  Hauck, iCD,  voL  ii.; 
W.  Wattenbach.  DOQ,  i.  (1803)  260.  ii.  (1804)  170;   D. 

C.  Munro  and  G.  C.  Sellery.  Medimval  CivUieaiion,  pp. 
319^20.  New  York.  1004. 

ADAM. 

I.  Doctrinal 

The  Biblical  Statement  Interpreted  Literally  (f  1). 
The  Position  of  Adam  to  the  Race  (f  2). 
The  Orthodox  Views  (f  3). 
The  Erolutionary  Views  (f  4). 

II.  HistoricaL 

The  Use  of  **  Adam"  as  a  Proper  Name  (f  1). 

Foreign  Influence  in  P  (f  2). 

The  Aim  and  Plan  of  P  (f  3). 

The  Narrative  of  J  (f  4). 

Parallels  in  Other  Literatures  (fi  6). 

The  Literary  Material  Msrthical  in  Character  (f  6). 

New  Testament  References  (f  7). 

I.  Doctrinal:  According  to  the  literal  statement 
of  Genesis  (v.  2),  the  name  "  Adam  "  (Heb.  adham, 
**  man  ")  was  given  by  God  himself  to  the  first  human 
being.    The  important  place  occupied  by  man,  ac- 
cording to   the  Biblical  idea,  is    the 
I.  The  Bib-  close,  the  appointed  climax,  of  creation, 
lical  State-  Inanimate  nature  looked  forward    to 
ment  Inter-  man.    To  his  creation  God  gave  special 
preted       care.    It  was  sufficient  for  the  Creator 
Literally,    to  order  the  other  creatures  into  be- 
ing;   but  man  was   molded   by   the 
divine  fingers  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth.    Thus  far 
he  belonged  to  the  created  world;  but  into  him 
God  breathed  the  breath  of  life,  and  thus  put  him 
in  an  immeasurably  higher  place;  for  the  posses- 
sion of  this  breath  made  him  the  "  image  "  of  God. 
What  this  "  image  "  was  is  learned  from  the  Bible 
(Gen.  i.  26,  ii.  7);  it  was  likeness  to  God  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  creatures  and  in  the  possession  of 
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the  same  spirit  (see  Imagb  of  Qod).  God,  the  ab- 
solute personality,  reflects  himself  in  man  and,  there- 
fore, the  latterbecomes  the  lord  of  creation.  Adam 
was  the  representative  of  the  race — humanity  in 
person.  Opposite  to  the  species  and  genera  of  beasts 
stood  the  single  man.  He  was  not  a  male,  still  less 
a  man-woman;  he  was  man.  Out  of  him,  as  the 
progenitor  of  the  race,  Eve  was  taken. 

But  man's  true  position  can  not  be  comprehended 
until  he  is  considered  in  relation  to  Christ,  the 
second  man,  as  is  most  clearly  expressed  in  Rom. 
V.  12  sqq.;  I  Cor.  xv.  21-22,  45-49.  By  Adam's 
fall,  sin  and  death  entered  into  the  world,  and  con- 
demnation has  come  upon  all  through  him;  but 
from  the  second  Adam  has  come  just  the  opposite — 
righteousness,  justification,  and  life.  Those  who 
by  sin  are  united  to  the  first  Adam  reap  all  the 
consequences  of  such  a  imion;  similarly  do  those 
who  by  faith  are  united  to  the  second  Adam.  Each 
is  a  representative  head. 

Materialism  sees  in  man  a  mere  product  of 
nature.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  niakes  place 
for  self-consciousness.  The  unity  of  the  race  is 
also  given  up;  and  so  logically  Darwinism  leads 
to  belief  in  a  plurality  of  race  origins.  Theology, 
on  the  other  hand,  holds  fast  to  the 
2.  The  Posi-  personality  of  man,  but  has,  from  the 
tion  of      beginning  of  the  science,  wavered  in 

Adam  to    regard   to  the  position  occupied  by 

the  Race.  Adam  toward  the  race.  The  oldest 
Greek  Fathers  are  silent  upon  this 
point.  Irenseus  is  the  first  to  touch  it;  and  he  main- 
tains that  the  first  sin  was  the  sin  of  the  race,  since 
Adam  was  its  head  (III.  xxiii.  3;  V.  xii.  3;  cf.  R. 
Seeberg,  Dogmengeschichie,  i.,  Leipsic,  1895,  p.  82). 
Origen,  on  the  other  hand,  holds  that  man  sinned 
because  he  had  abused  his  liberty  when  in  a  pre- 
existent  state.  In  Adam  seminally  were  the  bodies 
of  all  his  descendants  {Contra  CeUum,  iv.;  cf.  C.  F. 
A.  Kahnis,  Dogmatik,  ii.,  Leipsic,  1864,  pp.  107 sqq.). 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  Chrysos- 
tom  derive  sin  from  the  fsJl.  Tertullian,  (^rian, 
Hilary,  Ambrose,  and  Augustine  represent  the 
Biblical  standpoint.  Pelagius  saw  in  Adam  only 
a  bad  example,  which  his  descendants  followed. 
Semi-Pelagianism  similarly  regarded  the  first  sin 
merely  as  opening  the  flood-gates  to  iniquity; 
but  upon  this  point  Augustinianism  since  it  was 
formulated  has  dominated  the  CJhurch — in  Adam 
the  race  sinned.  (Carl  von  BucHRucKERf.) 

The   prominent   orthodox    views   are:  (1)   The 

Augustinian,    known    as   realism,   which   is   that 

himian  nature  in  its  entirety  was  in  Adam  when 

he  sinned,  that  his  sin  was  the  act  of  human  nature, 

and  that  in  this  sin  human  nature  fell; 

3.  The      that  is,  lost  its  freedom  to  the  good, 

C^thodox  becoming  wholly  sinful  and  producing 
Views,  sinners.  "  We  sinned  in  that  man 
when  we  were  that  man."  This  is 
the  view  of  Anselm,  Peter  Lombard,  Thomas 
Aquinas,  and  Luther.  (2)  The  federal  theory  of 
the  Dutch  divines  Cocceius  and  Witsius  is  that 
Adam  became  the  representative  of  mankind 
and  that  the  probation  of  the  human  race  ended 
once  for  all  in  his  trial  and  fall  in  the  garden 
of  Eden.    Accordingly  the  guilt  of  Adam's  sin 


was  imputed  to  his  posterity.  This  is  the  theory 
of  Turretin  and  the  Princeton  theologians.  (3) 
The  theory  of  mediate  imputation  (Placseus)  is 
that  the  sin  of  Adam  is  imputed  to  his  descendants 
not  directly,  but  on  account  of  their  depravity 
derived  from  him  and  their  consent  to  his  sin.  (See 
Imputation;  Sin.) 

According  to  the  evolutionary  view  of  man's 
origin,  which  is  not  necessarily  materialistic,  Adam 
may  be  designated  as  the  first  individual  or  indi- 
viduals in  the  upward  process  of  de- 
4.  The  Evo-  velopment  in  whom  self-consciousness 
lutionaxy  appeared  or  who  attained  such  sta- 
Viewi.  bility  of  life  that  henceforth  humanity 
was  able  to  survive  the  shock  of  death. 
By  some,  the  first  man  is  conceived  of  as  a  special 
instance  of  creative  wisdom  and  power;  by  others, 
as  the  natural  result  of  the  evolutionary  process. 
Whether  the  human  race  sprang  from  one  individual 
or  from  several  is,  for  lack  of  evidence,  left  an  open 
question.  In  this  position  the  unity  of  the  race 
is  in  no  wise  compromised,  since  this  is  grounded 
not  in  derivation  from  a  single  pair  but  in  identity 
of  constitution  and  ideal  ethical  and  spiritual  aim. 
This  view  of  the  first  man  brings  into  prominence 
the  dignity  of  human  nature  and  its  kinship  with 
the  divine,  yet  at  the  same  time  profoundly  modifies 
the  traditional  doctrine  of  original  sin.  In  the 
disproportion  between  the  inherited  instincts, 
appetites,  and  desires  of  the  animal  nature  and 
the  weak  and  struggling  impulses  of  the  moral 
consciousness  there  arises  an  inevit^le  conflict 
in  which  the  higher  is  temporarily  worsted  and 
the  sense  of  sin  emerges.  By  virtue  of  heredity 
and  the  organic  and  social  unity  of  the  race,  all 
the  descendants  of  the  earliest  man  are  involved 
with  him  in  the  common  struggle,  the  defeat,  and 
the  victory  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  life.  This 
conflict  is  a  sign  that  man  is  not  simply  a  fallen 
being,  but  is  in  process  of  ascent.  The  first  man, 
although  of  the  earth,  is  a  silent  prophecy  of  the 
second  man,  the  Lord  from  heaven. 

C.  A.  Beckwith. 
n.  Historical:    The   sources   of   knowledge   of 
Adam  are  exclusively  Biblical  and,  indeed,  wholly 
of  the  Old  Testament,  since  the  New  Testament 
adds  nothing  concerning  his  personality  and  his 
doings  to  what  is  recorded  of  him  in  the  Book  of 
Genesis.    The  main   inquiry,  therefore,   must   be 
as  to  the  place  occupied  by  Adam 
I.  The  Use  in  the  Old  Testament.     Here  several 
of  "Adam"  striking  facts  confront  us:    (1)  There 
as  a        is  no  allusion  to  Adam  direct  or  in- 
Proper      direct    after    the    early    genealogies. 
Name,       In  Deut.  xxxii.  8  and  Job  xxviiL  28 
the    Hebrew    adham    (adam)  means 
"  mankind."    In  Hos.  vi.  7  the  reading  should  be 
''  Admah  "  (a  place-name).    The  latest  references 
(apart  from  the  excerpt  in  I  Chron.  i.  1)  are  Gen. 
iv.  25  (Sethite  line  of  J)  and  Gen.  v.  1.  3  (Sethite 
line  of  P).     (2)  Outside  of  the  genealogies  there  is 
no  clear  instance  of  the  use  of  the  word  as  a  proper 
name.    The  definite  article,  omitted  in  the  Mas- 
oretic  text,  should  be  restored  in  Gen.  iii.  17,  21 
(J)  in  harmony  with  the  usage  of  the  whole  context, 
which   reads   **  the  man "   instead  of   "  Adam." 
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Eve  (Gen.  iii.  20;  iv.  1)  is  the  first  proper  name 
of  our  Bible.  (3)  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
origin  of  the  proper  name  "Ad^jn/'  its  use  here 
seems  to  be  derived  from  and  based  upon  the 
original  generic  sense.  Even  in  the  genealogies 
the  two  significations  are  interchanged.  Thus 
while  Gen.  v.  1  substitutes  "Adam "  for  " the  man " 
of  i.  27,  chap.  v.  2  continues:  "  Male  and  female 
created  he  them  .  .  .  and  called  their  name  Adam." 
It  is  a  fair  inference  that  the  genealogies  are  in  part 
at  least  responsible  for  the  individual  and  personal 
usage  of  the  name.  When  it  is  considered  that 
all  Semitic  history  began  with  genealogies,  of  which 
the  standing  designation  in  the  early  summaries 
is  "generations"  (Heb.  toledhoth),  the  general 
motive  of  such  a  transference  of  ideas  is  obvious. 
The  process  was  easy  and  natural  because  in  the 
ancient  type  of  society  a  community  is  thought 
of  as  a  unit,  is  a  proper  name  without  the  article, 
and  is  designated  by  a  single  not  a  plural  form. 
The  first  community  having  been  "  man  "  ("  the 
adam  "),  its  head  and  representative  was  naturally 
spoken  of  as  "  Man  "  ("  Adam  ")  when  there  was 
need  of  referring  to  him.  On  the  etymological 
side  a  partial  illustration  is  afforded  by  the  French 
en  (Lat.  homo)  and  the  German  Tnan,  which  express 
individualization  anonymously. 

The  secondary  character  of  the  notion  of  an 
individual  Adam  is  also  made  probable  by  the  fact 
that  the  genealogical  system  of  P  is  artificial  and 

of  foreign  origin  or  at  least  of  foreign 

3.  Foreign   suggestion.    The  whole  scheme  of  the 

Influence    ten  generations  of  Gen.  v.  is  modeled 

in  P.       upon  and  in  part  borrowed  from  the 

Babylonian  tradition  of  the  first  ten 
kings  of  Babylon.  Of  these  lists  of  ten  there  are 
five  names  in  either  list  which  show  striking  corre- 
spondences with  five  in  the  other,  ending  with  the 
tenth,  which  in  either  case  is  the  name  of  the  hero 
of  the  flood  story.  These  Babylonian  kings  also 
were  demigods,  having  lives  of  immense  duration, 
two  of  them,  moreover  (the  seventh  and  the  tenth), 
having,  like  Enoch  and  Noah,  special  commu- 
nications with  divinity. 

In  brief,  as  regards  P,  the  matter  stands  as 
follows: — His  first  theme  was  the  process  and 
plan  of  creation  according  to  an  ascending  scale 

of  being.    At   the  head  of   creation 

J.  The  Aim  were   put '  the     first    human  beings, 

and  Plan    "man"   or   mankind    (Gen.   i.    26). 

ofP«       The  second  leading  thought  in   P's 

"generations  of  the  heavens  and  the 
earth"  was  the  continuance  of  the  race  or  the 
peopling  of  the  earth.  Expression  was  given  to 
it  by  the  statement  that  "  the  man  "  was  created 
"  male  and  female  "  (i.  27).  The  third  stage  in  the 
narrative  is  reached  when  the  descent  of  Abraham 
from  the  first  man  is  established,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide a  necessary  and  appropriate  pedigree  for  the 
house  of  Israel.  At  the  head  of  this  line  was  placed 
the  individual  "  Man  "  or  "  Adam." 

Turning  now  to  the  story  of  Paradise  and  the  Fall, 
which,  as  has  been  seen,  speaks  of  the  first  man 
only  as  "the  man"  and  not  as  "Adam," 
the  main  motive  of  Gen.  ii.-iv.  is  to  account  for 
certain    characteristics    and    habits   of    mankind, 


above  all  to  set  forth  the  origin,  nature,  and 
consequences  of  sin  as  disobedioice  to  and  alien- 
ation from  Yahweh.  Man  is  presented 
4-  The  first  as  a  sin^e  individual;  next  as 
Narrative  being  mated  with  a  woman,  with  and 
of  J.  for  whom  he  has  a  divinely  constituted 
aflBnity;  then  as  the  head  of  the  race 
upon  which  he  brings  the  curse  due  to  his  own 
disobedience.  At  first  sight  this  might  seem  to 
imply  a  preconception  of  the  individuality  and 
personality  of  the  first  man,  who  may  as  well  as 
not  have  borne  the  name  "  Adam,"  which  J  him- 
self gives  him  in  the  fragmentary  genealogy  of 
Gen.  iv.  26-26.  But  the  inference  is  not  justified. 
The  pictures  drawn  by  J  and  the  conceptions  they 
embody  are  not  spontaneous  effusions.  They  are 
the  result  of  careful  selection  and  of  long  and  pro- 
found reflection,  and  when  the  problems  which  J 
sets  out  to  solve  and  the  incidents  which  convey 
and  embody  the  solution  be  considered,  it  must 
be  concluded  that  the  answers  to  the  questions 
could  have  been  arrived  at  only  throu^  the  study 
of  man,  not  in  individuals  but  as  a  social  being. 
In  other  words,  this  "  prophetic "  interpreter 
worked  his  way  backward  through  history  or  tra- 
dition along  certain  well-known  lines  of  general 
himian  experience,  and  at  the  heart  of  the  story 
appears  not  a  single  but  a  composite  figure,  not 
an  individual  but  a  type,  while  the  story  itself  is 
not  history  or  biography  but  in  part  mythical  and 
in  part  allegorical.  Thus  the  unhistorical  char- 
acter of  Adam  is  even  more  demonstrable  from 
the  narrative  of  J  than  from  that  of  P. 

Some   of  the  primitive   mythical   material   in 
Genesis  has  analogies  in  other  literatures.    Not 
to  mention  the  more  remote  Avesta,  attention  must 
again  be  called  to  some  of  the  Babylonian  parallels. 
It  is  now  indisputable  that  Eden  is  a  Babylonian 
name;  that  the  whole  scenery  of  the  region  is 
Babylonian;  that  the  tree  of  life,  the  cherubim, 
and  the  serpent,  the  enemy  of  the  gods  and  men, 
are  all  Babylonian.    There  is  also  ^e  Babylonian 
story  of  how  the  first  man  came  to  forfeit  immor- 
tality.   Adapa,  the  human  son  of  the  good  god 
Ea,   had  offended  Anu,  the  god  of  heaven   (see 
Babylonia,  VII.,  3,  §  3),  and  was  sunmioned  to 
heaven    to    answer    for    his    offense. 
5.  Paral-  Before   his  journey   thither  he    was 
lels  in     warned  by  his  divine  father  to  refuse 
Other       the   "food  of   death"   and   "water 
Litera-     of  death"  which  Anu  would  offer  to 
tnres.      him.    At  the  trial,  Anu,  who  had  been 
moved   by   the   intercession   of   two 
lesser  gods,  offered  him  instead  "  food  of  life " 
and  "  water  of  life."    These  he  refused,  and  thus 
missed  the  inmiortality  intended  for  him;  for  Anu 
when  placated  had  wished  to  place  him  among  the 
gods.    Some  such  story  as  this  by  a  process  of 
reduction  along  monotheistic  lines  may  have  con- 
tributed its  part  to  the  framework  of  the  narrative 
of  the  rejection  of  Adam.    It  is  indeed  possible 
that  Adam  and  Adapa  are  ultimately  the  same 
name. 

An  important  element  in  the  whole  case  is  the 
general  character  of  the  literary  material  of  which 
the  story  of  Adam  forms  a  portion.    Apart  from 
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the  conceptions  proper  to  the  religion  of  Israel, 

which  give  them    their    distinctive    moral  value, 

the    events    and    incidents    related 

6.  The     belong    generically    to   the  mythical 
Literary    stories  of  the  beginnings  of  the  earth 

Material     and   man,  which   have   been   related 
Mythical    among   many    ancient    and    modem 
in  Char-    peoples,  and  specifically  to  the  cycle 
acter.       of  myths  and  legends  which  reached 
their     fullest     literary    development 
in  Babylonia,  and  which  imdoubtedly  were  orig- 
inally the  outgrowth  of  a  polytheistic  theory  of 
the  origin  of  the  universe.    Much  weight  must  also 
be  attached  to  the  fact  that  the  story  of  Adam 
is  practically  isolated  in  the  Old  Testament,  above 
all  to  the  consideration  that  prophecy  and  psalmody, 
which  build  so  much  upon  actual  Ustory,  ignore  it 
altogether. 

The  New  Testament  references  show  that  Jesus 

and  Paul  used  the  earliest  stories  of  Genesis  for 

didactic    purposes.    The    remark    is 

7.  New  often  made  in  explanation  that  their 
Testament  age  was  not  a  critical  one  and  that 

Refer-  the  sacred  authors  did  not  in  their 
ences.  own  minds  question  the  current  belief 
in  the  accuracy  of  the  oldest  docu- 
ments. This  is  probably  true,  at  any  rate  of  Paul 
(cf.  especially  I  Cor.  xi.  8-9;  I  Tun.  ii.  13-14).  His 
view  of  the  relation  between  the  first  and  second 
Adam  (I  Cor.  xv.  22,  45;  Rom.  v.  12  sqq.)  is  the 
development  of  an  idea  of  rabbinical  theology, 
and  has  a  curious  primitive  analogy  in  the  relation 
between  Merodach,  the  divine  son  of  the  good  god 
Ea,  and  Adapa,  the  human  son  of  Ea  (cf.  Luke  iii. 
38).  Jesus  himself  does  not  make  any  direct  ref- 
erence to  Adam  in  his  recorded  sajrings. 

J.  F.  McCUKDT. 
Bibliography:  I.  SSI,  2:  Jos.  Butler,  iSerm<m«  on  Human  ATa- 
ture,  in  vol.  ii.  of  his  Wark9,  Oxford.  1844;  S4B»ird,  The  Firtt 
Adam  and  the  Second,  Pluladelphia,  1860;  J.  MOller. 
Chnetliche  LehrevonderSHnde,  Breslau,  1867,  Eng.  tranal., 
Doctrine  of  S\n,  EdinburKh,  1868;  Chas.  Hodge,  SyetemoHc 
Theology,  ii..  ch.  v.,vii.,  viii.,  New  York,  1872;  R.W.  Lan- 
diBtOriginal  Sinand Imputation,  BSohmond,  1884;  W.Q.T. 
Shedd,  Dogmatic  Theology,  ii.  1-257,  iii.  249-377,  New 
York,  1888  (vol.  iii.  gives  catena  of  citations  from  early 
Christian  times  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century); 
H.  B.  Smith,  Syatem  of  Christian  The^ogy,  pp.  273-801, 
ib.  1890;  W.  N.  Clarke.  OuUine  of  Christian  Theology,  pp. 
182-198,  227-259,  ib.  1898;  R.  V.  Foster.  Syeiematic 
Theology,  pp.  348-355,  363-381,  Nashville.  1898;  A.  H. 
Btrong,  Syetematic  Theology,  pp.  234-260,  261-272,  New 
York,  1902. 

I.  §  3:  H.  B.  Smith.  Syetem  of  Christian  Theology,  New 
York,  1886;  G.  P.  Fisher,  Diecueaione  in  History  and 
Theology,  pp.  355-409,  ib.  1880;  cf.  Calvin.  Institutes,  book 
ii..  ch.  i..  §§  6-8. 

I.  §  4:  H.  Dnimmond,  The  Ascent  of  Man,  New  York, 
1894;  J.  Le  Conte.  Evolution  and  its  Relation  to  Religious 
Thought,  ib.  1894;  J.  Fiske.  The  Destiny  of  Man  Viewed  in 
tht  Light  of  his  Origin,  Boston.  1895;  idem.  Through 
Nature  to  Ood,  ib.  1899;  J.  M.  Tyler,  The  Whence  and  the 
Whither  of  Man,  ib.  1896;  C.  R.  Darwin.  The  Descent  of 
Man,  pp.  174-180.  New  York,  1896;  J.  Deniker.  The 
Races  of  Man,  London,  1900. 

II.  S§  1-7:  M.  Jastrow,  Religion  of  Babylonia  and  As- 
syria, pp.  511,  544  sqq.,  Boston,  1898;  idem,  in  DB,  sup- 
plement vol.,  pp.  573-574;  H.  Qunkel,  SchOpfung  und 
Chaos,  pp.  420  sqq.,  Gottingen.  1895;  idem,  Oeneais,  pp. 
5 sqq.,  33.  98  sqq.,  ib.  1902;  Schrader.  KAT,  pp.397.  520 
sqq- 

ADAM,    BOOKS    OF.      See  PsEUDEnoRAPHA, 
Old  Testament,  II.,  39. 


ADAM  OF  BREMEN:  Author  of  the  Gesta 
Hammenburgenns  eedena  pontificum,  a  history  of 
the  archbishops  of  Hamburg-Bremen  extending 
down  to  the  death  of  Adalbert  (1072).  The  work 
itself  tells  of  its  author  only  that  his  name  began 
with  **  A/'  that  he  came  to  Bremen  in  1068  and 
ultimately  became  a  canon  there,  and  that  he  wrote 
the  book  between  the  death  of  Adalbert  and  that 
of  King  Svend  Estridsen  of  Denmark  (1072-76). 
But  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  work  referred 
to  by  Helmold  and  assigned  to  a  Magister  Adam  ; 
in  which  case  the  author  must  be  the  Adam  magister 
Bcholarum  who  wrote  and  was  one  of  the  signatories 
to  an  extant  document  of  Jan.  11,  1069,  and  also 
the  same  whose  death  on  Oct.  12,  year  not  given, 
is  recorded  in  a  Bremen  register. 

It  may  be  conjectured  from  scanty  indications 
that  Adam  was  bom  in  upper  Saxony  and  educated 
at  Magdeburg.  His  education  was  in  any  case  a 
thorough  one  for  his  time.  His  book  is  one  of  the 
best  historical  works  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Not  only 
is  it  the  principal  source  for  the  early  history  of 
the  archbishopric  and  its  northern  missions,  but  it 
gives  many  valuable  data  both  for  Germany  and 
other  countries.  The  author  was  unusually  well  pro- 
vided with  documents  and  with  the  qualities  nec- 
essary for  their  use.  His  general  credibility  and 
love  of  truth  have  never  been  seriously  challenged; 
and  his  impartiality  is  shown  by  the  way  in  which 
he  records  the  weaknesses  of  Adalbert,  with  whom 
he  was  in  close  relations  and  whom  he  admired. 
The  best  edition  of  Adam's  book  is  by  J.  M.  Lappen- 
berg,  in  MGH,  Scnpt,,  vii.  (1846)  267-389  (issued 
separately,  Hanover,  1846;  2d  ed.,  with  full  intro- 
duction and  notes,  1876);  the  work  is  abo  in  MPL, 
cxlvi.  451-620.  There  is  a  German  translation  by 
J.  C.  M.  Laurent  (2d  ed.,  revised  by  W.  Wattenbach, 
Leipsic,  1888).  (Carl  Bertheau.) 

Bibuoqrapht:  J.  H.  a  Seelen,  De  Adamo  Bremensi,  in 
his  Miscellanea,  ii.  415-493,  Labeck,  1736;  L.  Gieeebrecht, 
Historische  und  lUerarische  Abhandlung  der  K&nigsberger 
deutschen  Oesdlschaft,  ed.  F.  W.  Schubert,  iiL  141,  Kdnigs- 
berg,  1834;  W.  Qieaebrecht.  GeschiehU  der  deutschen  Kav- 
serseit,  i.  752.  Brunswick,  1874;  G.  Dehio,  OeschidUe  dee 
ErstristMHS  Hamburg-Bremen,  i.  176-177,  Berlin,  1877; 
W.  Wattenbach.  DOQ,  iii.  (1894)  78-82;  Hauck.  KD,  iiL 

ADAM,  MELCHIOR,  melHd-Sr:  Protestant  bi- 
ographer; b.  at  Grottkau  (35  m.  s.e.  of  Breslau), 
Silesia;  d.  at  Heidelberg,  where  he  was  rector  of 
the  city  school.  Mar.  23,  1622.  He  is  remembered 
for  his  series  of  136  biographies,  mostly  of  Grer- 
man  PVotestant  scholars,  especially  theologians  (5 
vols.,  Heidelberg  and  Frankfort,  1615-20;  2d  ed., 
under  the  title  Dtgnorum  latuie  virorwn  immorialu' 
taa,  1653;  3d  ed.,  1706). 

ADAM  OF  SAnrr  victor:  One  of  the  most 
important  of  the  liturgical  poets  of  the  Middle  Ages; 
his  nationality  is  described  by  the  Latin  word  Brito 
("  Breton  "?),  and  he  was  canon  of  St.  Victor  of 
Paris  in  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth  century. 
From  his  sequence  upon  Thomas  Becket  of  Canter- 
bury it  is  inferred  that  he  survived  the  latter's 
canonization  (1174).  His  poems  do  not  include 
all  of  his  writings,  but  are  the  most  important. 
From  the  ninth  century  it  was  customary  to  set 
words  (called  prosa  and  sequerUia)  to  the  melodies 
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(jvibili,  tequmUia)  with  which  the  Hallelujah  of  the 
gradual  in  the  mass  closed  (see  Sequence).    In 
the  twelfth  centuiy  a  more  artificial  style  of  com- 
position, according  to  strict  rules,  took  the  place  of 
the  freer  rhythms  of  the  earlier  time,  and  for  this 
period  of  sequence  composition  Adam  has  an  im- 
portance comparable  to  that  of  Notker  (q.v.)  for 
the  former  period.    He  shows  a  real  talent  in  his 
mastery  of  form;  and  his  best  pieces  contain  true 
poetry,  although  as  concerns  power  to  excite  the 
emotions  and  the  higher  flights  of  the  poetic  fancy, 
his  compositions  are  not  equal  to  a  Salve  capiU, 
Stabat  mater,  or  Lauda  Sion.        S.  M.  Deutsch. 
Bibuoorapbt:  L.  Oautier,  (Euvre*  poitiqu49  d*Adam  de  St. 
Victor,  2  Tols.,  Paris,  1858  (aomplete  and  critical  ed.,  with 
life  in  toI.  i.;   3d  ed.,  1894),  reprinted  in  MPL,  oxcvi. 
1421-1534  (Eng.  tranol.  by  D.  B.  Wrangham.  The  Litur- 
ffieal  Poetry  of  Adam  of  St.  Victor,  3  vols.,  London,  1881); 
K.  Bartsch,  Die  lateiniechen  Sequeneen  dee  MttlelaUere,  pp. 
170  aqq.,  Roetock,  1808;    Hietoire  littiraire  de  la  France, 
XT.  30-45;  £.   Misaet,  Poieie  rythmique  du  tnoyen  dge  ; 
eeeai  .   .   .   nor  U»  onuvree  poHiquee  d* Adam  de  SUV ictor, 
Paris.  1882. 

ADAM  THE  SCOTCHMAN  {Adamus  Scotus, 
called  also  Adamus  Angliciu):  A  mystic-ascetic 
author  of  the  twelfth  century.  According  to  his 
biographer,  the  Premonstrant  Godefroi  Ghiselbert 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  he  was  of  north-English 
origin,  belonged  to  the  Premonstrant  order,  was 
abbot  at  Whithorn  (Casa  Candida)  in  Galloway 
toward  1180,  and  about  the  same  time  also  lived 
temporarily  at  Pr^montr^,  the  French  parent 
monastery  of  the  order.  He  seems  to  have  died 
soon  after.  It  is  highly  improbable  that  he  was 
living  in  the  thirteenth  century,  as  Ghiselbert 
thinks,  who  identifies  him  with  the  English  bishop 
of  the  Order  of  St.  Norbert  mentioned  by  Csesarius 
of  Heisterbach  {Miraculorum,  iii.  22).  The  first 
incomplete  edition  of  Adam's  works  was  published 
by  .£gidius  Gourmont  (Paris,  1518).  It  contains 
his  three  principal  writings  of  mystic-monastic 
content:  (1)  Liber  de  ordine,  habilu,  et  profeseione 
PrcBmonstraiensiunif  fourteen  sermons;  (2)  De  tripar- 
iUo  tabemaeulo;  (3)  De  tripHci  genere  contempla- 
tumis.  The  edition  of  Petrus  Bellerus  (Antwerp, 
1659)  contains  also  Ghiselbert 's  life  and  a  collection 
of  forty-seven  sermons  on  the  festivals  of  the  church 
year,  which  seem  to  have  belonged  to  a  larger 
collection  of  100  sermons  comprising  the  whole 
church  year.  In  1721  Bemhaid  Pez  (Thesaurus 
anecdotorum,  i.  2,  335  sqq.)  published  Soliloquia  de 
instrucUone  discipulif  sive  de  instructione  aninuB, 
which  has  been  ascribed  to  Adam  of  St.  Victor, 
but  belongs  probably  to  Adam  the  Scotchman. 
All  of  these  works  with  Ghiselbert's  life  are  in  MPL, 
excviii.  9-872.  O.   ZocKLBRf. 

Biblioobapht:  Godefroi  Ghiaelbert,  Vita  Adami,  in  MPL, 
ezeiviii.;  C.  Oudin,  De  ecriptoribue  ecdeeice,  ii.  1544 
sqq.,  Frankfort,  1722;  A.  Miraeus,  Chronteon  ordinie 
PtmBtonetrateneiet  in  M.  Kuen,  CoUectio  ecriptonim  vario- 
rum reHgioeorum  ordinitm,  ri.  36,  38,  Ulm,  1768;  G.  Mao- 
kensie.  The  Lives  and  Charaetere  of  the  most  Eminent  Wri- 
iereofAe  Scote  Nation,  L  141-146.  Edinburgh.  1706. 

ADAMITES  (ADAMIANI):  1.  Epiphanius  (Hcbt., 
Iii.)  gives  an  account  of  a  sect  of  "  Adamiani,'' 
that  held  their  religious  assemblies  in  subterranean 
chambers,  both  men  and  women  appearing  in  a 
state  of  nature  to  imitate  Adam  and  Eve,  and  call- 
ing  their   meetings   paradise.    Since    Epiphanius 


knew  of  them  only  from  hearsay,  and  is  hhnself 
doubtful  whether  to  make  of  them  a  special  class 
of  heretics,  their  existence  must  be  regarded  as 
questionable.  There  are  further  unverifiable  no- 
tices in  John  of  Damascus  {Opera,  i.  88;  following 
the  Anakephalaiosis,  attributed  to  Epiphamus), 
in  Augustine  (Hcer.,  Ixxxi.),  and  in  Hcsreticarum 
fabularum  epitome,  i.  6).  G.  Knt^OER. 

2.  (Charges  of  community  of  women,  ritual 
child-murder,  and  nocturnal  orgies  were  brought 
by  the  heathen  world  against  the  early  Christians, 
and  by  the  latter  against  various  sects  of  their  own 
number  (Montanists,  Manicheans,  Priscillianists, 
etc.).  Similar  accusations  were  made  against 
almost  all  medieval  sects,  notably  the  Cathari,  the 
Waldensians,  the  Italian  Fraticelli,  the  heretical 
flagellants  of  Thuringia  in  1454,  and  the  Brethren 
of  the  Free  Spirit.  All  of  these  allegations  are  to 
be  regarded  with  much  suspicion.  The  doctrine 
of  a  sinless  state,  taught  by  the  Brethren  of  the 
Free  Spirit,  and,  in  other  cases,  extravagant  acts 
of  overwrought  mystics  may  have  furnished  a 
basis,  which,  without  doubt,  was  often  elaborated 
from  the  accounts  of  "  Adamites "  mentioned 
above. 

8.  The  name  "  Adamites  "  has  become  the  per- 
manent designation  of  a  sect  of  Bohemian  Tabor- 
ites,  who,  in  Mar.,  1421,  established  themselves  on 
an  island  in  the  Luschnitz,  near  Neuhaus,  and  are 
said  to  have  indulged  in  predatory  forays  upon 
the  nei^borhood,  and  to  have  committed  wild 
excesses  in  nocturnal  dances.  They  were  sup- 
pressed by  Ziska  and  Ulrich  von  Neuhaus  in  Oct., 
1421.  It  is  probable  that  they  were  merely  a 
faction  of  the  Taborites  who  carried  to  an  extreme 
their  belief  in  the  necessity  of  a  complete  separation 
from  the  Church  and  resorted  to  violence  to  spread 
their  principles.  The  charges  against  their  moral 
character  are  in  the  highest  degree  suspicious. 
Even  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries 
certain  religious  sectaries  were  persecuted  in  Bo- 
hemia as  '^  Adamites.'' 

4.  An  Anabaptist  sect  in  the  Netherlands  about 
1580  received  the  name  "  Adamites  "  because  they 
reqiiired  candidates  for  admission  to  appear  un- 
clothed before  the  congregation  and  thus  show  that 
physical  desire  had  no  power  over  them.  Mem- 
bers of  an  Amsterdam  congregation  who  in  1535 
ran  through  the  streets  naked  and  crying  wo  to 
the  godless  were  probably  insane.  The  followers 
of  Adam  Pastor  (q.v.)  were  called  "  Adamites  " 
from  their  leader.  SiUy  stories  of  orgies  by  so- 
called  devil-worshipers  (the  "  black  mass  ")  are 
sometimes  heard  at  the  present  time. 

(Herman  Haupt.) 
Bibuoorapbt:  (1)  I.  de  Beausobre,  Dissertation  sitr  Us 
Adamites  ds  Bohhne,  in  J.  Lenfant.  Hietovre  de  ta  (nierre 
dee  Hueeites,  u.  355-358,  Amsterdam.  1731;  C.  W.  F. 
Walch,  Bntwurf  einer  voUetAndigen  Hxetone  der  Ketsereien, 
L  327-335.  Leipaic,  1762.  (2)  J.  Nider.  Formieariue,  III. 
Ti.,  Cologne,  1470;  C.  Schmidt.  Hietovre  et  doctrine  de  ta 
eecte  dee  Catharee,  ii.  150  sqq..  Paris,  1840;  W.  Preger, 
Oeechiehte  der  deutechen  AfyeOk,  i.  207  sqq.,  461  sqq.,  Leip- 
sio,  1874;  A.  Jundt,  Hietoire  du  panthSisme  populatre,  pp. 
48-49,  56.  Ill  sqq..  Paris.  1875;  H.  Haupt.  in  ZKO.  vi. 
(1885)  552  sqq.;  U.  C.  Lea.  Hietory  of  the  Jnguiettion,  i. 
100  sqq..  New  York,  1888;  K.  MaUer,  Ktrchengeechichte, 
I  610,  Freiburg,  1892.  (3)  J.  Dobrowsky.  Oeechiehte  der 
bdhmMi^n  P%karden  und  Adamtten,  in  Abhandlungen  der 
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bdhmitdtmt  Q^tUHhaft  d$r  WtBmntekaften  van  1788,  pp. 
300-343;  K.  H6fler,  049ehieht$ehr9am'  dtr  AiwnlucAtfn 
BmMtfuno  in  Bdhm^n,  i.  452,  489  sqq.  (Fontm  rwrum  Au^ 
tnaeatvm,  I.  ii.,  Vienna,  1866).  u.  836,  845  (ib.  I.  vi., 
1866);  F.  PalMky,  OfcMdUt  van  Bdhmm^  iii  2, 
227  aqq..  288  aqq.,  Pn«ue.  1851,  iv.  1  (1857),  462;  A. 
Oindely.  Osaehiehie  d$r  hUhmUdun  BrfUUr,  L  18,  86,  56- 
57,  07-98,  Praciie.  1856;  BaauMbre.  ut  sup.;  J.  Goll. 
QudUn  und  UntBnuehungen  gur  G^teMdtte  dtr  hdhmUehen 
BrOiar.Llld,  Pn«ue,  1878;  u.  (1882)  10  aqq.;  H.  Hsupt, 
WaUdtnMTikwn  und  InquMUan  im  tUdoMtUehen  DeuUck' 
land,  pp.  23,  100,  note  1,  Freiburg,  1800.  (4)  Prateolus, 
De  vMm  har^iieorum,  1.  Cologne,  1560;  C.  SchlQaselburg, 
Caiaiogu9  hantieorwn,  xii.  20,  Frankfort,  1600;  F.  Nip- 
pold.  in  ZHT,  xxxiii.  (1863)  102;  C.  A.  0>meliu8.  in  Ah- 
kandluno*n  of  the  Royal  Bavarian  Academy,  Hi»tori$ehe 
daam,  id.  2.  67  aqq.,  Munich,  1872;  Natalia  Alexander, 
Hut  •ed.,  xrii.  183,  Pttria,  1600;  J.  Boia,  U  Satanums 
€t  la  maoie,  ib.  1805. 

ADAMNAN  C' Little  Adam"):  Ninth  abbot  of 
lona  (679-704);  b.  probably  at  Drumhome  in  the 
southwest  part  of  County  Donegal,  Ireland  (50  m. 
B.w.  of  Londonderry),  c.  625;  d.  on  the  island  of 
lona  Sept.  23,  704.  He  was  a  relative  of  Columba 
and  the  greatest  of  the  abbots  of  lona  after  its 
illustrious  founder,  famed  alike  for  learning  (he 
had  some  knowledge  of  even  Greek  and  Hebrew), 
piety,  and  practical  wisdom.  He  was  a  friend 
(and  perhaps  the  teacher)  of  Aldfrid,  king  of  North- 
umbria  (685-705),  visited  his  court  in  686  and 
again  in  688,  and  was  converted  there  to  the  Ro- 
man tonsure  and  Easter  computation  by  Ceolfrid 
of  Jarrow.  He  was  unable,  however,  to  win  over 
his  monks  of  lona,  but  had  more  success  in  Ireland, 
where  he  spent  considerable  time,  attended  several 
synods,  and  warmly  advocated  the  Roman  usages. 
Many  churches  and  wells  are  dedicated  to  him  in 
Irelsmd  and  Scotland,  and  his  name  appears  cor- 
rupted into  various  forms,  as  "  Ownan,"  "  Eunan  " 
(the  patron  of  Raphoe),  "  Dewnan,"  "  Thewnan," 
and  the  like. 

The  extant  writings  of  Adamnan  are:  (1)  Arculfi 
rdoHo  de  locia  sanctiSj  written  down  from  informa- 
tion furnished  personally  by  Arculf,  a  Gallic  bishop 
who  was  driven  to  E^ngland  by  stress  of  weather 
when  returning  from  a  visit  to  Palestine,  Syria, 
Alexandria,  and  Constantinople.  Adamnan  added 
notes  from  other  sources  known  to  him,  and  pre- 
sented the  book  to  King  Aldfrid.  Bede  made  it 
the  basis  of  his  Z>e  locis  Sanctis  and  gives  extracts 
from  it  in  the  Hist,  eccl,,  v.  16,  17.  (2)  Vita  S, 
ColumbcB,  written  between  692  and  697,  not  so  much 
a  life  ss  a  presentation  without  order  of  the  saint's 
prophecies,  miracles,  and  visions,  but  important 
for  the  information  it  gives  of  the  customs,  the  land, 
the  Irish  and  Scotch  tongues,  and  the  history  of 
the  time.  (3)  The  "  Vision  of  Adamnan,''  in  old 
Irish,  describing  Adamnan's  journey  through 
heaven  and  hell,  is  probably  later  than  his  time, 
but  mav  present  his  real  spiritual  experiences  and 
his  teachmg.  Gther  works  are  ascribed  to  him 
without  good  reason.  H.  Hahn. 

Bibliookapht:  For  worka  oonault  MPL,  Izxxviii.; 
Arculfi  relaHo,  in  IHnera  Hiero$olymHana  bellia  aae- 
ri9  anteriora,  I,  pp.  xxx.-xxxiii..  130-210,  238-240.  302- 
418  iPubUcoHonB  of  the  8oeUU  da  VOritnt  laHn,  SSrie  gSo- 
graphiquB,L,  Geneva,  1870),  and  in  IHnera  Hieroeolymitana 
•cBculi  itH.-v%ii.,  ed.  P.  Qeyer,  pp.  210-207  (CSEL,  xzxix.. 
1808);  Eng.  tranal.  by  J.  R.  Maopheraon  (Paleatine  Pil- 
grima'  Text  Society,  1880);  VHa  8.  CdumbcB^  ed.  W. 
Reevea,  Dublin,  1867  (new  ed..  with  Eng.  tranal.  and  an 
unfortunate  rearrangement  of  the  notee,  by  W.  F.  Skene, 


Edinburgh.  1874);  alao  by  J.  T.  Fowler,  Oxford,  1804 
(Eng.  tranal,  1806);  the  text  of  the  Vieion,  with  Bng. 
tranaL,  haa  been  pubUahed  by  Whitley  Stokea,  Fi§  Adam- 
nain,  Simla,  1870;  K  Windiach,  Irieehe  Texte,  pp.  166- 
106,  Leipaio,  1880  (oontaina  the  text).  For  Adamnan'a 
life:  Lanigan,  EccL  UiaL,  paaaim;  Reevea,  in  hia  ed.  of  the 
Viia  Columba,  pp.  xl-.lxviii..  Dublin,  1867;  A.  P. 
Forbea,  Kalendare  of  ScoUieh  Sainte,  Edinburgh,  1872; 
DCS,  L  41-43;  W.  F.  Skene,  CelHc  ScoOand,  iL  170-176, 
Edinburgh,  1877;  DNB,  I  02-03;  J.  Healy.  Ineula 
Sanctorum,  pp.  334-347,  Dublin,  1800;  P.  Geyer.  Adamr 
nan,  Augiburg,  1806;  T.  Olden,  Church  of  Ireland,  pp.  60, 
77,  104.  110,  London,  1806;  Cain  Adamnan,  an  old  Irieh 
TreaHeeon  the  Law  of  Adamnain,  ed.  Kuno  Meyer,  in  Anr 
ecdota  Oxonienea,  Oxford,  1006. 

ADAMS,  GEORGE  MOULTON:  Congregation- 
alist;  b.  at  Castine,  Me.,  July  7,  1824;  d.  at  Au- 
bumdale,  Mass.,  Jan.  11,  1906.  He  was  educated 
at  Bowdoin  College  (B.A.,  1844),  Bangor  Theological 
Seminary  (1844-46),  the  universities  of  Leipsic, 
Halle,  and  Berlin  (1847-49),  and  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary  (184^-50).  He  held  successive 
pastorates  at  Conway,  Mass.  (1851-63);  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.  (186a-71);  and  HoUiston,  Mass. 
(1873-^9),  and  also  acted  as  supply  at  Mentham, 
Mass.  (1890-91),  and  Waban,  Mass.  (1905),'althou^ 
after  1889  he  was  engaged  chiefly  in  literary  work. 
In  his  theological  position  he  was  a  Trinitarian 
Congregationalist.  He  was  historian  of  the  New 
England  Historic-Genealogical  Society  and  a  mem- 
ber of  its  Coimcil,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Over- 
seers of  Bowdoin  College,  the  treasurer  of  the 
Trustees  of  Donations  for  Education  in  Liberia 
and  of  the  Mount  Coffee  Association  for  the  pro- 
motion of  education  in  Liberia,  and  in  1903  was 
made  Knight  Commander  of  the  Liberian  Himiane 
Order  of  African  Redemption.  In  addition  to  a 
number  of  briefer  studies  and  occasional  addresses, 
he  revised  the  Biblicdl  Museum  of  James  Comper 
Gray  (8  vols..  New  York  and  London,  1871-81) 
under  the  title  of  The  Biblical  Encyclopedia  (5  vols., 
aeveland,  O.,  1903). 

ADAMSy  JAMES  ALOIfZO:  Congregationalist; 
b.  at  Ashland,  O.,  May  21, 1842.  He  was  educated 
at  Knox  College  (A.B.,  1867)  and  Union  Theological 
Seminary  (1870),  after  having  served  in  the  Civil 
war  as  a  member  of  Company  D,  69th  Illinois 
"Volunteers.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Church  at  Marshfield,  Mo.,  in  1870-71;  of  the 
Plymouth  Congregational  Church,  St.  Louis,  in 
1880-86;  of  the  Millard  Avenue  Congregational 
Church,  Chicago,  in  1887-88;  and  of  the  Warren 
Avenue  Congregational  Church  in  the  same  city 
in  1889-95.  In  1891  he  was  a  delegate  from  the 
Congregational  churches  of  Illinois  to  the  Inter- 
national Congregational  Council  in  London,  and 
has  also  been  their  representative  at  a  number  of 
national  councils.  He  was  professor  in  Straight 
University,  New  Orleans,  1873-77,  and  president 
in  1875-77,  and  then  became  editor  of  the  Dallas 
Daily  Commercial,  Dallas,  Tex.  From  1887  to 
1903  he  was  editorial  writer  on  the  Chicago  Ad- 
vance, becoming  its  editor-in-chief  in  the  latter  year. 
His  principal  works  are  Colonel  Hunfferford*s 
Daughter  (Chicago,  1896)  and  Life  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria (1901). 

ADAMS,  JOHN  COLEMAN:  Universalist;  b.  at 
Maiden,  Mass.,  Oct.  25,  1849.    He  was  educated 
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at  the  high  schools  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  Lowell, 
Mass.,  and  at  Tufts  College  (A.B.,  1870)  and  Divin- 
ity School  (B.D.,  1872).  He  has  held  pastorates 
at  the  Newton  Universalist  Church,  Newton,  Mass. 
(1872-80);  First  Universalist  Church,  Lynn,  Bdass. 
(1880-«4);  St.  Paul's  Universalist  Church,  Chicago, 
Dl.  (1884-90);  All  Souls'  Universalist  Church, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (1890-1901);  and  Church  of  the 
Redeemer,  Hartford,  Conn.,  from  1901  to  the 
present  time.  He  has  been  a  trustee  of  Tufts 
College  since  1880  and  of  the  Universalist  General 
Convention  since  1895.  In  his  theological  position 
he  is  a  pronounced  Universalist.  His  works  in- 
clude The  Fatherhood  of  God  (Boston,  1888); 
Christian  Types  of  Heroism  (1891);  The  Leisure 
of  God  (18fi^);  Nature  Studies  in  the  Berkshires 
(New  York,  1899);  and  Life  of  WiUiam  Hamilton 
Gibson  (1901). 

ADAMS,  SARAH  (FULLER)  FLOWER:  English 
Unitarian;  b.  at  Harlow  (25  m.  n.e.  of  London), 
Essex,  Feb.  22,  1805;  d.  in  London  Aug.  14,  1848. 
Her  father  was  Benjamin  Flower  (1755-1829), 
printer,  editor,  and  political  writer,  and,  Sept.  24, 
1834,  she  married  William  Bridges  Adams  (1797- 
1872),  an  inventor  and  engineer  of  distinction,  also 
a  writer  on  political  subjects.  She  was  a  highly 
gifted  woman,  much  esteemed  by  a  circle  of  friends 
which  included,  among  others,  W.  J.  Linton, 
Harriet  Martineau,  Leigh  Hunt,  and  Robert  Brown- 
ing. Inherited  deafness  and  a  weak  constitution 
prevented  her  from  following  the  stage  as  a  profes- 
sion, which  she  had  chosen  in  the  belief  that  "  the 
drama  is  an  epitome  of  the  mind  and  manners  of 
mankind,  and  wise  men  in  all  ages  have  agreed  to 
make  it,  what  in  truth  it  ought  to  be,  a  supplement 
to  the  pulpit."  She  wrote  poems  on  social  and 
political  subjects,  chiefly  for  the  Anti-Com-Law 
League;  contributed  poems  and  articles  to  the 
Monthly  Repository  during  the  years  1832-53, 
when  it  was  conducted  by  her  pastor  W.  J.  Fox 
(q.v.),  and  published  a  long  poem,  The  Royal 
Progress,  in  the  Illuminated  Magazine  in  1845.  In 
book  form  she  published  Vivia  Perpetua,  a  Drar- 
matic  Poem  (London,  1841;  reprinted  with  her 
hynms  and  a  memoir  by  Mrs.  E.  F.  Bridell-Fox, 
1893),  and  The  Flock  at  the  Fountain  (1845),  a  cat- 
echiffln.  In  addition,  she  furnished  fourteen  original 
hynms  and  two  translations  to  Hymns  and  An- 
thems (1840),  a  collection  for  Fox's  chapel  at  Fins- 
bury,  including  her  best-known  production,  Nearer, 
my  God,  to  thee.  Her  sister,  Eliza  Flower  (1803- 
46),  possessed  much  musical  talent  and  furnished 
the  original  music  for  this  hynm  as  well  as  for  others 
in  the  book. 

Bibuoorapht:  DNB,  i.  101;  S.  W.  Diiffield,  Bnoliah 
Hymna,  pp.  382-386,  New  York,  1886;  Julian,  Hyrnnol^ 
ogy,  p.  16;  N.  Smith,  Hymna  HiMoricaUy  Famoua,  pp.  174- 
182,  Chicago,  1001. 

ADAMS,  THOMAS:  English  preacher  and  com- 
mentator of  the  seventeenth  century,  called  by 
Southey  "  the  prose  Shakespeare  of  Puritan  theo- 
logians .  .  .  scarcely  inferior  to  Fuller  in  wit  or 
to  Taylor  in  fancy."  Little  is  known  of  his  life 
beyond  what  may  be  gathered  from  the  title-pages 
and  dedications  of  his  books.  He  was  preaching 
in  Bedfordshire  in  1612;  in  1614  became  vicar  of 


Wingrave,  Bucks;  from  1618  to  1623  preached  in 
London;  he  was  chaplain  to  Sir  Henry  Montagu, 
lord  chief  justice  of  England,  in  1653  was  a  *'  neces- 
sitous and  decrepit  "  old  man,  and  died  probably 
before  the  Restoration.  He  published  many  oc- 
casional sermons  (collected  into  a  folio  voliune, 
London,  1630), besides  a  conunentary  on  the  Second 
Epistle  of  Peter  (1633;  ed.  J.  Sherman,  1839). 
His  works,  ed.  Thomas  Smith,  with  life  by  Joseph 
Angus,  were  published  in  Nichol's  Series  of  Stand- 
ard Divines  (3  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1862-63). 

ADAlfSy  WILLIAM:  American  Presbyterian; 
b.  at  Colchester,  CJonn.,  Jan.  25,  1807;  d.  at  Orange 
Mountain,  N.  J.,  Aug.  31,  1880.  He  was  graduated 
at  Yale  (1827)  and  at  Andover  Theological  Semi- 
nary (1830);  was  pastor  at  Brighton,  Mass.  (1831- 
34);  of  the  Broome  Street  (Central)  Presbyterian 
Church,  New  York  (1834-53);  and  of  the  Madison 
Square  Presbyterian  Church,  formed  from  the 
Broome  Street  Church  (1853-73).  From  1873 
till  his  death  he  was  president  and  professor  of 
sacred  rhetoric  and  pastoral  theology  in  Union 
Theological  Seminary.  He  was  one  of  the  leading 
clergymen  in  New  York  in  his  time,  and  his  influ- 
ence was  not  bounded  by  his  own  denomination  or 
land.  Besides  many  individual  sermons  he  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  Isaac  Taylor's  Spirit  of  Hebrew 
Poetry,  with  a  biographical  introduction  (New  York, 
1862);  The  Three  Gardens  (1856);  In  the  World  and 
not  of  the  World  (1867);  Conversations  of  Jesus 
Christ  with  Representative  Men  (1868);  Thanks- 
giving (1869). 

ADAMS,  WILLIAM  FORBES:  Protestant  Epis- 
copal bishop  of  Easton  (Md.);  b.  at  Enniskillen 
(70  m.  s.w.  of  Belfast),  (bounty  Fermanagh, 
Ireland,  Jan.  2,  1833.  He  came  to  America  at 
the  age  of  eight,  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  the  South,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi bar  in  1854,  but  subsequently  studied 
theology,  and  was  ordained  deacon  in  1859,  and 
priest  in  the  following  year.  He  was  rector  of 
St.  Paul's  Church,  Woodville,  Mass.,  from  1860  to 
1866,  when  he  was  called  to  th^  rectorate  of  St. 
Peter's,  New  Orleans,  but  went  in  the  following 
year  to  St.  Paul's  in  the  same  city,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1875.  In  that  year  he  was  conse- 
crated first  missionary  bishop  of  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona,  but  was  compelled  by  illness  to  resign. 
He  then  accepted  the  rectorate  of  Holy  Trinity 
Church,  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  where  he  remained  from 
1876  to  1887,  when  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of 
Easton. 

ADAMSOIfy  PATRICK:  Scotch  prelate;  b.  in 
Perth  Mar.  15, 1537  (according  to  another  account, 
1543);  d.  at  St.  Andrews  Feb.  19, 1592.  He  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews;  preached 
for  two  or  three  years  in  Scotland;  was  in  France 
as  private  tutor  at  tba  time  of  the  Massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew;  returned  to  Scotland  and  to  the 
ministrv;  and  was  made  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews 
in  1576.  Thenceforth  his  life  was  a  continual 
struggle  with  the  Presbyterian  party,  and  he  died 
in  poverty.  His  enemies  have  assailed  his  charac- 
ter, but  all  agree  that  he  was  a  scholar  and  an  able 
preacher  and  writer.    He  composed  a  Latin  cate- 
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chiam  for  the  young  King  James,  translated  the 
Book  of  Job  into  Latin  hexameters,  and  wrote  a 
tragedy  on  the  subject  of  Herod.  His  collected 
works  were  published  by  his  son-in-law,  Thomas 
Wilson  (London,  1619),  who  also  added  a  life  to 
an  edition  of  his  treatise  De  pastoris  munere,  pub- 
lished separately  the  same  year. 

ADAMSOIfy  WILLIAM:  Evangelical  Union;  b. 
at  New  Galloway  (20  m.  w.  of  Dumfries),  Kirk- 
cudbrightshire, Aug.  29,  1830.  He  was  educated 
at  Glasgow  and  St.  Andrews  Universities  and  at 
Evangelical  Union  Theological  Hall.  He  was  pastor 
in  Perth  eleven  years  and  in  Ekiinburgh  twenty- 
seven  years,  and  also  conducted  a  public  theological 
class  in  the  latter  city  for  eighteen  years.  He  was 
for  several  years  a  member  of  the  Eldinburgh  School 
Board,  and  took  an  active  interest  in  politics  and 
movements  for  reform.  He  is  now  pastor  of  the 
Carver  Memorial  Church,  Windermere,  Westmore- 
landshire.  His  writings  include  The  RigkteotLsness 
of  Ood  (London,  1870);  The  Nature  of  the  Atonement 
(1880);  Religious  Anecdotes  of  Scotland  (1885); 
Knowledge  and  Faith  (1886);  Robert  MiUigan  : 
A  Story  (Glasgow,  1891);  Missionary  Anecdotes 
(1896);  Argument  of  Adaptation  (London,  1897); 
Life  of  the  Rev.  James  M orison  (1898);  Life  of  the 
Rev,  Fergus  Ferguson  (1900);  and  Life  of  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Parker  (1902).  He  is  also  the  editor  of 
The  Christian  News. 

ADDICKS,  GEORGE  B. :  Methodist  Episcopalian; 
b.  at  Hampton,  111.,  Sept.  9,  1854.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Central  Wesleyan  College,  War- 
renton.  Mo.,  and  at  the  Garrett  Bible  Institute, 
Evanston,  111.  (1876-77).  He  taught  in  the  pre- 
paratory department  of  the  Central  Wesleyan  Col- 
fege  in  1875-76,  and  in  1877-78  preached  at  Gene- 
seo,  m.,  being  ordained  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
ministry  in  the  latter  year.  From  1878  to  1885 
he  taught  the  German  language  and  literature  in 
Iowa  Wesleyan  University  and  German  College, 
Mount  Pleasant,  la.,  and  from  1885  to  1890  held  a 
pastorate  at  Pekin,  HI.  In  1890  he  returned  to  the 
CJentral  Wesleyan  College  as  professor  of  practical 
theology  and  philosophy,  and  since  1895  has  been 
president  and  professor  of  philosophy  of  the  same 
institution.  In  1900  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
and  was  a  member  of  the  University  Senate  of  the 
same  denomination  from  1896  to  1904. 

ADDIS,  WILLIAM  EDWARD:  Church  of  Eng- 
land; b.  at  Edinburgh  May  9,  1844.  He  was 
educated  at  Glasgow  University  and  Balliol 
College,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1866).  Originally  a  member 
of  the  Church  of  England,  he  became  a  convert  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  1866,  and  was  ordained 
to  the  priesthood  in  1872  at  the  London  Oratory, 
being  parish  priest  of  Sydenham  from  1878  to  1888. 
In  the  latter  year  he  renounced  this  faith  and  be- 
came minister  of  the  Australian  C!hurch,  Melbourne, 
Australia,  an  undenominational  institution,  where 
he  remained  until  1892,  when  he  took  a  similar 
position  at  the  High  Pavement  Chapel,  Nottingham 
(189S-98).  In  1899  he  was  appointed  Old  Testament 
lecturer  at  Manchester  College,  Oxford,  and  shortly 
afterward  returned  to  the   Church  of    England. 


His  college  accordingly  attempted  to  expel  him  and 
to  declare  itself  officially  non-conformist,  but  the 
movement  was  proved  illegal,  and  he  still  retains 
his  position,  although  the  hostile  attitude  of  the 
trustees  of  Manchester  College  prevents  him  from 
resuming  his  work  as  a  priest  of  the  Church  of 
England.  He  has  written  A  Catholic  Dictionary 
(London,  1883;  in  collaboration  with  Thomas 
Arnold);  Christianity  and  the  Roman  Empire  (1893); 
Documents  of  the  Hexateuch  (2  vols.,  1893-98);  and 
Hebrew  Religion  to  the  Establishment  of  Judaism 
Under  Ezra  (1906). 

ADDISON,  DAIOEL  DULAlfT:  Protestant 
Episcopalian;  b.  at  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  Mar.  11, 
1863.  He  received  his  education  at  Union  Col- 
lege and  the  Episcopal  Theological  School,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  (1886).  He  was  curate  of  Christ 
Church,  Springfield,  Mass.,  in  1886-89  and  rector 
of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Beverly,  Mass.,  in  1889-95, 
while  since  1895  he  has  been  rector  of  All  Saints' 
Church,  Brookline,  Mass.  He  is  examining  chap- 
lain to  the  bishop  of  Massachusetts,  director  of  the 
Church  Temperance  Society,  member  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  archdeaconry  of  Boston, 
president  of  the  New  England  Home  for  Deaf-Mutes 
and  the  Brookline  Education  Society,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Trustees  of  Donations  for  Education 
in  Liberia,  and  a  trustee  of  the  College  of  Monrovia, 
Liberia,  and  of  the  Brookline  public  library.  In 
1904  he  was  made  Knight  Commander  of  the  Li- 
berian  Humane  Order  of  African  Redemption.  He 
has  written:  Lucy  Ijarcom,  Life,  Letters  and  Diary 
(Boston,  1894);  Phillips  Brooks  (1894);  Life  and 
Times  of  Edward  Bass,  First  Bishop  of  Massachu- 
setts (1897);  All  Saints*  Church,  Brookline  (Cam- 
bridge, 1896);  The  Clergy  in  American  Life  and 
Letters  (New  York,  1900);  and  The  Episcopalians 
(1904). 

ADELBERT.    See  Adalbert. 

ADELMANN :  Bishop  of  Brescia  in  the  eleventh 
century.  The  time  and  place  of  his  birth  are  un- 
known, and  the  date  of  his  death,  as  well  as  that  of 
his  consecration  as  bishop,  is  uncertain.  Gams  (Series 
episcoporum,  Regensburg,  1872,  p.  779)  assigns  the 
latter  two  events  to  1053  and  1048,  respectively. 
Adelmann  himself  states  that  he  was  not  a  German; 
he  has  been  commonly  taken  for  a  Frenchman,  but 
may  have  been  a  Lombard.  The  first  certain  fact 
of  his  life  is  that,  together  with  Berengar  of  Tours, 
he  studied  under  Fulbert  at  Chartres.  Afterward 
he  studied,  and  later  taught  (probably  from  1042), 
in  the  school  of  Li^ge,  then  at  Speyer.  The 
works  which  have  made  him  known  are:  (1)  a 
collection  of  Rhythmi  alphabetici  de  viris  iUustribus 
sui  temporis,  devoted  to  the  praise  of  Fulbert  and 
his  school,  and  (2)  a  letter  to  Berengar  on  his 
eucharistic  teaching;  the  letter  was  written  before 
Berengar's  first  condemnation,  but  after  his  de- 
parture from  the  traditional  doctrine  was  noto- 
rious (both  works  in  MPL,  cxliii.  1289-98).  The 
letter  is  not  so  much  an  independent  investigation 
as  a  solemn  warning  to  his  friend  against  the  danger 
of  falling  into  heresy.  Adelmann  treats  the  sub- 
ject from  the  purely  traditional  standpoint,  and 
considers  it  settled  by  the  words  of  institution. 
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The  change  (he  uses  the  words  transferre, 
trtmamviare)  of  the  bread  and  wine  into  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  takes  place  invisibly  in 
order  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of 
faith;  such  occurrences,  accordingly,  can  not  be 
investigated  by  reason,  but  must  be  believed. 

(A.  Hauck.) 
Bibuoorapht:    Hi$toire  litUrairt  de  la  France^  vii.  542; 
Hauck,  KD,  voL  iii..  p.  903. 

ADBLOPHAGI,  ad"el-of'a-jai  or  -gi  ("  Not  Eating 
in  Public  '')'  Certain  people,  mentioned  in  Pra- 
destinattis  (i.  71),  as  thinking  it  unseemly  for  a 
Christian  to  eat  while  another  looked  on.  They 
are  also  referred  to  by  Augustine  (Har,,  had.),  who 
copies  Philastrius  (Hcbt.,  Ixxvi.)  and  is  uncertain 
whether  their  scruple  included  members  of  their 
own  sect  or  applied  only  to  others.  Further  state- 
ments in  PrctdesHnatua  are  to  be  accepted  with  ex- 
treme caution.  G.  KrCoer. 

ADBNET,  WALTER  FREDERIC:  Congrega- 
tionalist;  b.  at  Ealing  (9  m.  w.  of  London),  Mid- 
dlesex, Eng.,  Mar.  14,  1849.  He  received  his  edu- 
cation at  New  College  and  University  College, 
London.  He  was  minister  of  the  Congregational 
Church  at  Acton,  London,  from  1872  to  1889,  and 
from  1887-  to  the  same  year  was  lecturer  in  BibHcal 
and  systematic  theology  at  New  College,  London. 
In  1889  he  was  appointed  professor  of  New  Testa- 
ment exegesis  and  church  history  in  the  same 
institution,  holding  this  position  until  1903,  as 
well  as  a  lectureship  on  church  history  in  Hackney 
College,  London,  after  1898.  In  1903  he  was  chosen 
principal  of  Lancastershire  College,  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Manchester,  and  two  years  later  was  ap- 
pointed lecturer  on  the  history  of  doctrine  in  the 
same  university.  As  a  theologian,  he  accepts  the 
results  of  BibUcal  criticism  which  he  feels  to  be 
warranted,  and  welcomes  scientific  and  philosophic 
investigation  and  criticism  of  religion,  although  he 
seeks  to  adhere  firmly  to  basal  Christian  truths  and 
to  harmonLse  them  with  what  he  holds  to  be  other 
ascertained  verities.  His  works  include,  in  addition 
to  numerous  articles  in  magazines  and  Hastings's 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  as  well  as  in  nine  volumes  of 
the  Pvlpii  Commentary  (1881-90),  The  Hebrew 
Utopia  (London,  1877);  From  Christ  to  Constan- 
One  (1886);  From  ConstarUine  to  Charles  the  Great 
(1888);  two  volumes  in  the  Expositor's  Bible 
(1893-94;  the  first  on  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther; 
and  the  second  on  Ecdesiastes  and  the  Song  of 
Solomon);  The  Theology  of  the  New  Testament 
(1894);  How  to  Read  the  Bible  (1896);  Women  of 
the  New  Testament  (1899);  the  section  on  the  New 
Testament  in  the  Biblical  Introduction  written  by 
him  in  collaboration  with  W.  H.  Bennett  (1899); 
and  A  Century's  Progress  (1901).  He  is  likewise 
editor  of  The  Century  Bible,  to  which  he  himself 
has  contributed  the  volumes  on  Luke  (London, 
1901)  and  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  (1902). 

ADEODATUS,  ad'^-6-da'tu8:  Bishop  of  Rome 
from  Apr.  11,  672,  to  his  death,  June  16,  676.  His 
pontificate  was  imimportant.  The  Liber  pontifi' 
caHs  (ed.  Duchesne,  i.  346)  ascribes  to  him  the 
nstoration  of  the  basilica  of  St.  Peter  at  Campo 
di  MeriOy  near  La  Magliana  (7)  m.  from  Rome), 


and  the  enlargement  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Eras- 
mus in  Rome,  where  he  had  been  a  monk.  The 
only  documents  of  his  extaht  (MPL,  Ixxxvii.  1139- 
46)  are  concessions  of  privileges  to  the  churches 
of  St.  Peter  at  Canterbury  and  St.  Martin  at  Tours. 
For  his  participation  in  the  Monotbelite  contro- 
versy, see  MoNOTHEUTES.  He  is  sometimes  known 
as  Adeodatus  H.,  because  the  form  "  Adeodatus  " 
is  used  also  for  the  name  of  a  former  pope  Deusdedit 
(615-618). 

ADIAPHORA,    ad"i-af'o-ra,     AKD     THE     ADI- 
APHORISnC   CONTROVERSIES. 

Clasrioal  Greek  Usace  (fi  1). 

Christ's  Usaffe  (fi  2). 

Paul's  Usage  (fi  3). 

Patristic  and  Medieval  Usage  (fi  4). 

Luther's  Usage  (}  6). 

First  Adiapboristio  Controversy  (fi  6). 

Flaoius's  Restriction  of  Adiaphora  (}  7). 

Second  Controversy  (}  8). 

Recent  Discussion  ({  9). 

In  the  history  of  Christian  ethics  the  term  "  adi- 
aphora  "  (pi.  of  Gk.,  adiaphoron,    "  indifferent  ") 
signifies  actions  which  God  neither  bids  nor  forbids, 
the  performance  or  omission  of  which  is  accordingly 
left  as  a  matter  of  indifference.    The  term  was 
employed  by  the  Cynics,  and  borrowed  by  the 
Stoics.    To  the  latter  that  only  was 
I.   Clas-    good  or  evil  which  was  always  so  and 
sical  Greek  which  man  could  control.    Such  mat- 
Usage,      ters  as  health,  riches,  etc.,  and  their 
opposites  were  classed  as  adiaphora, 
being  regarded  for  this  purpose,  not  as  actions, 
but    as    things    or    conditions.    Adiaphora    were 
divided  into  absolute  and  relative;  the  former  being 
such  as  had  to  do  with  meaningless  distinctions, 
while  the  latter  involved  preference,  as  in  the  case 
of  sickness  versus  health.    The  Stoics  did  not, 
however,  from  the  adiaphoristic  nature  of  external 
things  deduce  that  of  the  actions  connected  there- 
with. 

Jesus's  ideal  of  righteousness  as  devotion  of  the 
entire  person  to  God  revealed  as  perfect  moral 
character,  signified,  on  the  one  side,  freedom  from 
every  obligation  to  a  statutory  law,  particulaiiy 
precepts  concerning  worship.  He  regarded  the 
observance  of  external  rites  as  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference so  far  as  real  personal  purity  was  concerned, 
and,  with  his  disciples  observed  the  Jewish  rites 
as  a  means  to  the  fulfilment  of  his 
2.  Christ's  mission  to  Israel  when  they  did  not 
Usage,  interfere  with  doing  good  (Mark  iii.  4). 
Yet  this  ideal  involved  such  a  sharpen- 
ing of  moral  obligation  that  in  the  presence  of  its 
unqualified  earnestness  and  comprehensive  scope 
there  was  no  room  for  the  question,  so  important 
to  legalistic  Judaism,  how  much  one  might  do  or 
leave  undone  without  transgressing  the  Law.  The 
sUghtest  act,  like  the  individual  word,  had  the  high- 
est ethical  significance  to  the  extent  that  it  was  an 
expression  of  the  **  abundance  of  the  heart  "  (Matt, 
xii.  25-37). 

Paul  emphasizes,  on  the  one  hand,  the  compre- 
hensive character  of  Christian  ethics  and,  on  the 
other,  the  freedom  which  is  the  Christian's;  and 
he  concludes  that  the  observance  or  disregard  of 
dicta  pertaining  to  external  things  is  a  matter  of 
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indifiference  in  its  bearing  on  the  kingdom  of  God 

(Rom.  xiv.  17;  I  Cor.  vi.  12,  viii.  8;  Gal.  v.  6; 

Col.  ii.  20).    He  recognizes,  with  the  exception  of 

the  Lord's  Supper,  no  forms  for  Chris- 

3.  Paul's  tian  worship,  but  merely  counsels 
Usage,  that  "  all  things  be  done  decently  and 
in  Older  "  (I  Cor.  xiv.  40).  From  the 
fact  that  the  Christian  belongs  to  God,  the  Lord  of 
the  world,  Paul  deduces  ihe  authority  (Gk.  exouaia) 
of  Christians  over  all  things  (I  Cor.  iii.  21-23),  espe- 
cially the  right  freely  to  make  use  of  the  free  gifts  of 
God  (I  Cor.  X.  23,  26;  Rom.  xiv.  14,  20).  Ability  to 
return  thanks  for  them  is  made  the  subjective 
criterion  of  their  purity  (Rom.  xiv.  6;  I  Cor.  x.  30). 
Those  things  also  are  permissible  which  are  left 
free  by  implication  in  the  ordinances  of  the  Church, 
or  are  expressly  allowed.  But  action  in  the  domain 
of  the  permissible  is  restricted  for  the  individual 
by  ethical  principles  according  to  which  he  must 
be  bound  (Rom.  xiv.  2  sqq.;  I  Cor.  vi.  12,  viii. 
9,  X.  23).  Concrete  action  in  all  such  cases  he  re- 
gards as  not  at  the  pleasure  of  the  individual,  but 
as  bidden  or  forbidden  for  the  sake  of  God. 

In  place  of  this  view  of  freedom,  combining  obli- 
gation with  unconstraint,  there  soon  arose  one  of 
a  more  legal  cast.  At  the  time  of  Tertullian  there 
was  in  connection  with  concrete  questions  a  conflict 
between  the  two  principles  (1)  that  what  is  not 
expressly  permitted  by  Scripture  is  forbidden;  and 
(2)  that  what  is  not  expressly  forbidden  is  permitted. 
The  restriction  of  the  idea  of  duty  by  that  of  the 
permissible,  and  the  recognition  of  an  adiaphoristic 
sphere  were  further  confirmed  by  the  distinction 
between  prcecepta  and  consilia  and  by  the  doctrine 
of  supererogatory  merits.  The  question  of  adi- 
aphora was  argued  by  the  schoolmen.  Thomas 
Aquinas  and  his  followers  held  that 
.  4.  Patris-  there  were  certain  actions  which,  so 
tic  and      far  as  being  intrinsically  capable  of 

Medieval  subserving  a  good  or  an  ill  purpose. 
Usage,  were  matters  of  indifference;  but  they 
recognized  no  act  proceeding  from 
conscious  consideration  which  was  not  either  dis- 
posed toward  a  fitting  end  or  not  so  disposed,  and 
hence  good  or  bad.  Duns  Scotus  and  his  adherents 
recognized  actions  indifferent  in indimduo,  i.e.,  those 
not  to  be  deemed  wrong  though  without  reference, 
actual  or  virtual,  to  God.  The  early  Church  at 
first  appropriated  the  Cynic  and  Stoic  opposition 
to  culture,  holding  that  it  interfered  with  the  con- 
templation of  God  and  divine  things.  But  with 
large  heathen  accessions,  this  attitude  was  no  longer 
maintained.  The  primitive  Christian  ideal  was, 
to  be  sure,  preserved;  but  its  complete  fulfilment 
was  required  of  only  those  bound  thereto  by  the 
nature  of  their  calling. 

Luther  based  his  position  on  that  of  Paul.  He 
appears,  indeed,  to  determine  the  idea  of  adiaphora 
(the  expression  does  not  occur  in  his  works)  accord- 
ing to  a  legalizing  criterion  when  he  distinguishes 
between  things  or  works  which  are  clearly  bidden 
or  forbidden  by  God  in  the  New  Testament  and 
those  which  are  left  free — to  neglect  which  is  no 
wrong;  to  observe,  no  piety.  But  he  further  says 
in  the  same  connection  that  under  the  rule  of 
faith  the  conscience  is  free,  and    Christians  are  I 


superior  to  all  things,  particulariy  externals  and 
precepts  in  connection  therewith.  In  accordance 
with  this  view  he  considers  that  an 
5.  Luther's  external  form  of  divine  worship  is 
Usage.  nowhere  enjoined  (the  Lord's  Supper  is 
a  beneficium,  not  an  officium);  and  he 
distinguishes  between  the  necessaiy  and  the  free 
in  churchly  fonns  by  their  effects.  Prayer,  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  preaching  are  necessary  to 
edification;  but  the  time,  place,  and  mode  have  no 
part  in  edification,  and  are  free.  His  standpoint, 
then,  was  not  simply  that  there  were  certain  things 
left  free,  but  that  the  assertion  of  freedom  (or  adi- 
aphorism)  applied  to  the  whole  realm  of  externals. 
In  individual  cases,  however,  a  limitation  was  im- 
posed by  ethical  aims  and  rules.  C^hristians  were 
to  take  part  in  the  external  worship  of  God  to  fulfil 
the  duty  of  public  confession  and  that  they 
might  "  communicate  "  (Heb.  xiii.  16).  Ceremonial 
forms  served  to  perpetuate  certain  effective  modes 
of  observance;  but  they  were  not  to  be  idolatrous, 
superstitious,  or  pompous.  Luther,  in  opposition 
to  Carlstadt,  urged  that  in  the  forms  of  worship 
for  the  sake  of  avoiding  offense  to  some,  whatever 
was  not  positively  objectionable  should  be  suffered 
to  remain.  He  was  ready  to  concede  the  episcopal 
form  of  church  government  and  other  matters, 
if  urged  not  as  necessary  to  salvation,  but  as 
conducive  to  order  and  peace.  He  wished,  also, 
to  maintain  Christian  freedom  against  stubborn 
adherents  of  the  Law. 

The  churchly  adiaphora  formed  the  subject  of 
the  first  adiaphoristic  controversy.    The  Witten- 
berg   theologians    believed    that    the 
6.  First     concessions   on   the    basis   of   which 
Adiapho-  the    Leipsic   interim    was   concluded 
ristic  Con-  could  be  justified  by  the  principles 
troversy.     enunciated   and   exemplified   at    the 
outset    of    the    Reformation.    They 
held    that,     despite    formal    modifications,  they 
had  surrendered  only  traditional  points  of  church 
government   and   worship,  and  even    then   only 
such    as    were     unopposed    by    Scripture,     had 
been  so  recognized  in  the  primitive  Church,  and 
had  seemed  to  themselves  excellent  arrangements, 
conducive  to  order  and  discipline.    Further,  they 
maintained  that  every  idolatrous  usage  had  been 
discountenanced,  and  that  from  what  was  retained 
idolatrous    significance    had    been    excluded.    It 
may  be  mentioned,  by  way  of  example,  that  the 
Latin  liturgy  of  the  mass  was  admitted,  with  lights, 
canonicals,  etc.,  though  with  communion  and  some 
German  hymns;  also  confirmation.  Corpus  Christi 
day,  extreme  imction,  fasting,  and  the  jurisdiction 
of  bishops. 

Before  the  interim  had  been  authentically  pub- 
lished there  arose  a  controversy  in  which  the  attack 
was  led  by  Flacius.  In  his  i>e  veria  et  fains 
adiaphoris  (1549),  he  raised  the  question  by  not 
only  maintaining  that  preaching,  baptism,  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  absolution  had  been  commanded 
by  God,  but  even  by  concluding  from  I  Cor.  xiv.  40 
th^t  the  ceremonial  usages  connected  therewith 
had  been  divinely  ordained  in  genere.  He  also 
sought  to  limit  the  Lutheran  indifference  to  detail 
by  insisting  on  what  he  deemed  seriousness   and 
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dignity  in  the  liturgy,  as  opposed  to  the  canonicals, 
music,  and  spectacles  of  the  Catholic  Church.  In 
addition  he  protested  that  what  might  be  called 
the  individual  character  of  the  Church 
7.  FUdus's  was  to  be  conserved,  and  that  existing 
Restriction  means  of  edification  should  be  altered 
of  Adi-  only  in  favor  of  better  ones.  Under 
aphora.  the  circumstances  obtaining  at  the 
time,  he  said,  even  a  matter  in  itself 
unessential  ^uld  not  be  treated  as  permissible,  and 
the  concessions  of  the  interim  were  an  act  of  treach- 
ery: they  were  occasioned  by  the  endeavors  of  the 
emperor  to  restore  the  Catholic  Church,  the  pro- 
mulgators being  moved  by  fear,  or  at  best  by 
lack  of  faith;  and  in  effect  they  were  an  admission 
of  past  errors,  strengthening  their  opponents,  while 
the  rank  and  file,  looking  at  externals  only,  would 
see  in  the  restoration  of  discarded  usages  a  rever- 
sion to  the  old  conditions.  The  dispute  continued 
after  the  peace  of  Augsburg;  and  the  Formula 
Concordics  not  only  drew  the  distinction  (art.  X.) 
that  in  time  of  persecution,  when  confession  was 
necessaiy,  there  should  be  no  concession  to  the 
enemies  of  the  Gospel,  even  in  adiaphora,  since 
truth  and  Christian  freedom  were  at  stake,  but  to 
some  extent  appropriated  Flacius's  restriction  of 
the  idea  of  adiaphora. 

In  the  so-called  second  adiaphoristic  controversy 
the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  systems  came  into 
conflict.  Luther  had  maintained  the  right  of 
temperate  enjoyment  of  secular  amusements.  Cal- 
vin, on  the  other  hand,  sto6d  for  fundamentally 
different  principles,  in  accordance  with  which  he 
enforced  his  Genevan  code  of  discipline.  Voetius 
carried  these  principles  still  further.  On  the  Lu- 
theran side  was  Meisner,  who  is  in  this  respect  the 
classic  opponent  of  the  Calvinists.  He  puts  secu- 
lar amusements  imder  the  head  of  adiaphora  as 
being  actions  neither  right  nor  wrong  per  se  but  per 
aliitdf — ^the  person  and  the  purpose  especially  to 
be  considered, — and  in  concrete  instances  becoming 
always  either  right  or  wrong.  The  controversy 
began  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  centmry, 
when  secular  amusements  were  attacked  per  ae 
by  several  writers,  such  as  Reiser  and  Winkler, 
the  Pietistic  theologians  of  Hamburg,  Vockerodt, 
Lange,  and  Zierold.  Lange,  for  example,  contended 
that  in  the  light  of  revealed  law  there 
8.  Second  are  no  indifferent  acts.  Those  actions 
ContnH  alone  are  right  which  are  under  the 
▼cr^.  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  the 
honor  of  God  in  the  faith  and  name  of 
Christ;  and  he  holds  that  the  divine  will  exercises 
a  direct  and  immediate  control.  Hence  actions 
not  bidden  of  God  are  necessarily  actions  which 
profit  not  and .  are  therefore  collectively  wrong. 
He  enumerates  nineteen  separate  reasons  why 
Christians  should  take  no  part  in  secular  amuse- 
ments, and  would  exclude  from  the  Lord's  Supper 
those  who  do.  He  regards  the  defense  of  adiaphora 
as  a  heresy  which  abrogates  all  evangelical  doc- 
trine. Spener's  theory  was  equally  severe,  but  his 
practise  was  wisely  modified.  He  counseled  that 
those  who  participated  in  secular  amusements 
should  be  dissuaded  therefrom  not  harshly,  but 
by  indirect  exhortations  to  follow  Christ;  and  he 


would  not  refuse  absolution  to  such,  since  many 
of  them  did  not  really  appreciate  the  wrong  of 
those  things.  Rothe,  Wamsdorf,  and  Schelwig 
were  the  principal  champions  of  the  previously 
existing  Lutheran  teaching;  but  their  defense  was 
far  less  resolute  than  the  attack. 

The   question   of   adiaphora  has   subsequently 
been  a  subject  of  discussion.    The  first  to  intro- 
duce a  new  point  of  view  of  any  con- 
9.    Recent  siderable   value   was   Schleiermacher 
Discussion.  (KriHk  der  bishertgen  SiUenUhre,  2d 
ed.;  Werke  zur  PkUoaophie,  ii.),  who 
contested  the  ethical  right  of  adiaphora  on  the 
basis  of  the  necessity  in  the  moral  life  of  unity  and 
stability.    Only  in  the  realm  of  civil  law,  and  in 
the  moral  judgment  of  otherp,  whose  actions  must 
frequently,  for  lack  of  evidence,  remain  unexplained, 
does  he  admit  of  adiaphora.    Most  later  evangelical 
authorities,    for    example    Martensen,    Pfleiderer, 
Wuttke,  and,  most  closely,  Rothe,  are  in  substantial 
agreement  with  this  position,    though  introducing 
some  variations  and  modifications. 

(J.  G0TT8CHICK.) 
Among  British  and  American  Christians  no  adi- 
aphoristic controversy  has  found  place;  but  the 
types  of  religious  and  ethical  thought  that  underlay 
the  opposing  forces  in  the  controversies  above  con- 
sidered have  been  in  conflict  at  all  times  and  every- 
where. English  Puritanism  and  early  Scottish 
Presbyterianism,  as  well  as  New  England  Puritan- 
ism, either  rejected  adiaphora  wholly  or  reduced 
them  to  the  smallest  proportions.  The  English 
Tractarians  in  seeking  to  overcome  the  diffi- 
culties involved  in  uniting  with  the  Church  of 
Rome  gave  earnest  attention  to  adiaphora.  A 
sign  of  the  times  is  the  watchword  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Alliance,  "  In  essentials,  unity;  in  non- 
essentials, liberty;  in  all  things,  charity."  The , 
Lambeth  articles  proposing  the  Nicene  and  Apos- 
tles' Creeds,  the  two  sacraments,  the  open  Bible, 
and  the  historic  episcopate  as  the  basis  of  union 
with  non-conforming  Churches  treated  as  adiaph- 
ora the  Atlyuiaman  Creed,  imiformity  of  worship, 
and  use  of  the  Prayer  Book.  The  Protestant 
iBpiscopal  Church  in  America  has  settled  the  chief 
point  in  dispute  between  Churchman  and  Puritan 
by  elhninating  the  State  from  necessary  imion 
with  the  Church.  In  the  union  of  religious  bodies 
both  in  Great  Britain  and  America,  for  which  there 
is  a  growing  tendency,  minor  differences  are  ig- 
nored in  favor  of  essential  principles.  In  all 
Churches  some  dogmas  once  deemed  essential  to 
the  integrity  of  truth  are  laid  aside  never  to  regain 
their  former  position  (cf.  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession with  the  ''Brief  Statement  of  Faith" 
published  by  authority  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  United  States).  With  reference  to  conduct 
prescribed  by  ecclesiastical  bodies  or  recognized 
as  belonging  to  personal  responsibility — ^the  "  per- 
sonal instance" — two  diametrically  opposite  ten- 
dencies are  evident.  In  the  first  case,  the  spirit 
of  democracy  and  of  enlightened  public  sentiment 
is  rapidly  withdrawing  many  actions  once  regarded 
as  legitimately  under  church  jurisdiction,  as 
amusements  and  the  like,  from  such  supervision.  In 
the  second  case,  if  life  is  to  be  ruled  by  moral 
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maxims,  many  actions  must  be  left  morally  inde- 
tenninate,  yet  when  every  deed  is  seen  to  be  not 
atomistic  but  an  integral  part  of  self-realization, 
then  all  actions  take  their  organic  place  in  the 
serious  or  happy  fulfilment  of  life's  aim.  In  both 
instances  alike,  however,  the  moral  adiaphora 
disappear.  C.  A.  B. 

Biblxoorapht:  For  the  ethical  and  theological  treatment 
of  Adiaphora  consult  in  general:  the  treatises  on  ethics, 
casuistry,  dogmatics,  and  the  history  of  philosophy.  Spe- 
cial treatment  will  be  found  in  C.  C.  E.  Schmid,  Adiaphatx^t 
wia9en9chafUieh  und  kUtoritch  untersucfU,  Leipeic,  1800; 
J.  Schiller,  Problems  der  dtri»aichen  Ethik,  Berlin,  1888;  J. 
H.  Blunt,  Dictionary  of  Seeia,  Herenea,  .  .  .  s.v.,  Phila- 
delphia, 1874;  XL,  i.  223-232.  On  the  Adiaphonstic 
Controversy  consult:  Schmid,  Conbroveraia  de  adiaphortB, 
Jena,  1807;  J.  L.  v.  Mosheim,  IruHtiUea  of  Bed.  Hi»t.,  ed. 
W.  Stubbs,  ii.  674-676.  London,  1863;  KL.  i.  232-236, 
769;  iv.  1528;   v.  769;   xii.  1668,  1719. 

ADLER,  CYRUS:  American  Jewish  scholar; 
b.  at  Van  Buren,  Ark.,  Sept.  13,  1863.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Philadelphia  High  School,  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  (B.A.,  1883)  and  Johns 
Hopkins  (Ph.D.,  1887).  He  was  fellow  in  Sem- 
itics  at  Johns  Hopkins  in  1885-87,  and  was  appointed 
instructor  in  the  same  subject  in  1887,  and  asso- 
ciate professor  five  years  later.  In  1887  he  was 
also  made  assistant  curator  of  Oriental  antiquities 
in  the  United  States  Museum,  Washington,  and 
custodian  of  the  section  of  historic  religious  cere- 
monials in  1889.  In  1905  he  was  appointed  as- 
sistant secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
He  was  virtusdly  the  founder  of  the  American 
Jewish  Historical  Society  in  1892  and  has  been  its 
president  since  1898,  and  was  likewise  one  of  the 
reorganizers  (1902)  of  the  Jewish  Theological  Sem- 
inary of  America  (New  York  City),  of  which  he 
is  a  life  trustee,  besides  serving  as  president 
in  1902-05.  He  has  edited  the  American  Jewish 
Year  Book  since  1899,  has  been  a  member  of 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Jewish  Encydopediaf  in 
which  he  had  charge  of  the  departments  of  post- 
Biblical  antiquities  and  the  history  of  the  Jews  in 
America,  and  has  published,  in  collaboration  with 
Allan  Ramsay,  Told  in  the  Coffee  House  (New  York, 
1898). 

ADLER,  FELIX:  Founder  of  the  Society  for 
Ethical  Ciilture;  b.  at  Alzey  (20  m.  s.w.  of  Mainz) 
Aug.  13,  1851.  He  came  to  America  in  1857,  when 
his  father  was  called  to  the  rabbinate  of  Temple 
Emanu-El,  New  York  City,  and  was  educated  at 
Columbia  College  (A.B.,  1870),  the  Hochschule 
for  die  Wissenschaft  des  Judenthums  at  Berlin 
and  the  university  of  the  same  city,  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Heidelberg  (Ph.D.,  1873).  From  1874  to 
1876  he  was  professor  of  Hebrew  and  Oriental 
literature  at  Cornell,  but  in  the  latter  year  went  to 
New  York  and  established  the  Society  for  Ethical 
CJulture,  a  non-religious  association  for  the  ethical 
improvement  of  its  members,  of  which  he  has  since 
been  the  head.  He  has  been  active  in  various 
philanthropic  enterprises  and  in  popular  education, 
being  a  member  of  the  State  Tenement  Committee 
in  1884  and  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  in  1901, 
and  in  1902  was  appointed  professor  of  political 
and  social  ethics  at  (jolumbia  University.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  editorial  board  of  the  International 
Journal  of  Ethics  and  has  written  Creed  and  Deed 


(New  York,  1877);  The  Moral  Instruction  of  Chil- 
dren (1898);  Life  and  Destiny  (1903);  Marriage 
and  Divorce  (1905);  Religion  of  Duty  (1905),  and 
Essentials  of  Spirituality  (1905). 

ADLER,  HERMANN  NATHAN:  Chief  rabbi 
of  the  United  Hebrew  Congregations  of  the  British 
Empire;  b.  at  Hanover,  Germany,  May  30,  1839. 
He  was  educated  at  the  University  College  School 
and  University  College,  London  (BA.,  1859),  and 
also  at  the  universities  of  Prangue  and  Leipsic 
(Ph.D.,  Leipsic,  1861).  He  receiv«i  the  rabbinical 
diploma  at  Prague  in  1862,  and  in  the  following  year 
was  appointed  principal  of  Jews'  College,  Lon- 
don. In  1864  he  became  minister  of  the  Bayswater 
Synagogue,  London,  but  continued  to  be  tutor  in 
theology  in  Jews'  College  until  1879,  when  he 
was  appointed  delegate  chief  rabbi  to  relieve  his 
father,  Nathan  Marcus  Adler,  whom  age  had  ren- 
dered unable  to  i)erform  all  the  duties  of  chief  rabbi. 
On  the  death  of  his  father,  Adler  was  chosen  his 
successor  as  chief  rabbi  in  1891,  and  at  the  same 
time  was  elected  president  of  Jews'  College,  where 
he  had  already  been  chairman  of  the  council  since 
1887.  He  is  also  president  of  Aria  College  and  the 
London  heth  din,  vice-president  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children 
and  the  Mansion  House  Association  for  Improving 
the  Dwellings  of  the  Poor,  governor  of  University 
College,  and  a  member  of  the  committee  of  the  King 
Edward  Hospital  Fund  and  the  Metropolitan 
Hospital  Sunday  Fund.  He  has  likewise  been 
president  of  the  Jewish  Historical  Society,  vice- 
president  of  the  Jewish  Religious  Educational  Board 
and  the  Anglo-Jewish  Association,  and  represen- 
tative of  the  Russo-Jewish  Committee  at  Berlin 
(1889)  and  Paris  (1890).  In  addition  to  numerous 
briefer  contributions,  he  has  written  Solomon  ibn 
Oabirol  and  his  Influence  upon  Scholastic  Philosophy 
(London,  1865)  and  Sermons  on  the  Biblical  Pas- 
sages adduced  by  Christian  Theologians  in  Support 
of  the  Dogmas  of  their  FaUh  (1869). 

ADLER,  NATHAN  MARCUS :  English  chief  rabbi; 
b.  at  Hanover,  Germany,  Jan.  15,  1803;  d.  at 
Brighton  (50}  m.  s.  of  London),  Sussex,  England, 
Jan.  21,  1890.  He  was  educated  at  the  univer- 
sities of  GOttingen,  Erlangen  (Ph.D.,  1826),  WQr«- 
burg,  and  Heidelberg,  and  in  1830  was  appointed 
chief  rabbi  of  Oldenburg.  Before  a  year  had  passed 
he  was  made  chief  rabbi  of  the  kingdom  of  Han- 
over, and  in  1845  he  was  installed  in  the  far  more 
important  post  of  chief  rabbi  of  the  British  Empire. 
In  1845  he  received  the  assistance  of  a  deputy 
delegate  chief  rabbi,  but  retained  his  own  position 
until  iiis  death.  Active  both  in  philanthropic 
and  educational  measures,  he  was  the  founder  of 
Jews'  College,  London,  in  1855,  besides  being  the 
real  originator  of  the  Hospital  Sabbath  among  his 
coreligionists.  He  was  the  author  of  many  works 
in  English,  German,  and  Hebrew,  including  Die 
Ldebe  zum  Vaterlande  (Hanover,  1838);  The  Jewish 
Faith  (London,  1867);  and  Nethiruih  lorOer  (com- 
mentary on  the  Targum  of  Onkelos,  Wilna,  1875). 

ADO,  a"d6':  Archbishop  of  Vienne  860-875; 
b.  near  Sens  about  800;  d.  at  Vienne  Dec.  16,  875. 
He  was  considered  one  of  the  principal  upholders 
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of  the  papal  hierarchy,  and  wrote  a  Martyrologium 
(beat  ed.  by  D.  Giorgi,  2  vols.,  Rome,  1745),  which 
surpasses  all  its  predecessors  in  richness  of  material, 
and  a  Ckroniam  de  sex  cBtatQma  mundi  (Paris,  1512; 
Rome,  1745  et  al.;  extracts  in  MQH,  Script, ,  ii., 
1829,  pp.  315-323)  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to 
874.    His  works  are  in  Af  PL,  oxxiii.  1-452. 

ADON AI.    See  Yahweh. 

ADONAI    SHOMO.     See    Communibm,   II.,    1. 

ADOPTION. 

Old  Testament  Conception  The  Apologists  (|  5). 

(I  1).  Aucustine  (|  6). 

The  Conception  of  Jesus  (|  2).  Scholasticism  (|  7). 
Paul's  Conception  (|  3).  Luther  (|  8). 

The  Goepel  and  Epistles  of  Later  German  Theology  (I  9). 

John  (I  4).  Two  Views  Held  at  Present 

(I  10). 

Ad(^tion  is  a  term  of  theology  denoting  the  new 
relation  to  God  which  Jesus  experienced  and  into 
which  he  brings  his  followers.  In  tracing  the  his- 
tory of  this  conception,  attention  is  to  be  paid  to 
the  different  senses  in  which  the  analogy  is  used 
in  rdigion, — the  idea  of  homogeneousness  with 
God,  of  the  relation  to  him,  and  the  divine  basis 
of  both. 

In  the  Old  Testament,  the  people,  the  king, 
and  individual  pious  men  and  women  are  called 
children  of  God.  The  people  become  children 
of  God  by  their  introduction  into  the  promised 
land,  the  king  by  his  election,  individual  persons  by 
their  physical  creation.  It  is  only  with  regard  to 
the  heavenly  spirits  that  the  state  of  being  a  child 
of    God    (OoUeskindachaft)    expresses 

1.  Old      homogeneousness  of  being.     The  rela- 
Testament  tion  is  one  in  which  God  helps,  par- 
Con-       dons,  educates,  even  through  suffering, 

ception.  and  in  which  men  have  to  obey  God  and 
trust  in  him.  But  the  obedience  of  chil- 
dren is  not  different  from  that  of  servants,  and  their 
trust  is  paralyzed  by  God's  inexplicable  disposition 
to  wrath.  In  later  Judaism  the  relation  became 
one  of  right, — the  pious  man  must  secure  his  reward, 
which  is  a  matter  of  natural  desire,  by  his  own 
merits  and  sacrifices,  and  he  always  wavers  between 
self-righteous  security  and  anxiety. 

Jesus  as  seen  in  the  synoptic  Gospels,  knows  God 
as  the  lofty  lord  to  whom  men  are  subjected  in 
service,  and  as  the  just  judge;  but  by  inner  ex- 
periences he  recognizes  thLs  God  as  his  father  who 
discloses  to  him  his  love,  and  he  encoiu^iges  men 
to  believe  not  that  they  are  God's  children,  but  that 
they  become  such  by  conducting  themselves  and 
feeting  as  children.  The  innovation  Ues  in  the 
quality  of  the  relation.  In  spite  of  God's  physical 
and  spiritual  superiority,  man  is  free  from  the  feeling 
of  oppression  and  insecurity,  in  the  first  place, 
before  the  demanding  will  of  God.  Through  the 
recognition  of  God  as  Father,  Jesus 

2.  The     knows  himself  urged  to  the  service  of 
Concep-     saving  love,  renouncing  every  worldly 

tion  of      desire,  but  this  service  means  for  him 
Jesiii.      freedom  and  blessedness   (Matt.  xi. 
28-30),  because  he  feels  it  as  the  ful- 
filment of  his  own  desire  (Matt.  ix.  36-38),  and  even 
as  a  gain  in  greatness  and  power  (Matt.  xx.  25-28), 
because  in  it  he  is  raised  above  the  Mosaic  law  (Matt. 


V.  22).  In  the  same  way  he  delivers  those  whom 
he  encourages  to  believe  in  God's  fatherly  love 
and  forgiveness,  from  the  oppression  of  the  law  by 
showing  them  as  its  innermost  core  (Matt.  v.  9,  48) 
the  imitation  of  the  example  of  the  perfect  God  in  a 
love  which  surpasses  all  bounds  of  human  love. 
From  this  conception  of  the  divine  law  all  hedonistic 
elements  have  been  removed;  it  expresses  a  rev- 
erent and  cheerful  devotion  to  an  ideal.  Where 
Jesus  also  uses  God's  retribution  as  an  ethical 
motive  and  thus  seems  to  substitute  a  relation  of 
right  for  the  relation  of  adoption,  he  deepens  and 
purifies  the  traditional  view.  Reward  goes  hand 
in  hand  with  conduct;  a  childlike  disposition  is 
rewarded  with  the  dignity  due  to  God's  children 
(Matt.  V.  9)  and  with  physical  homogeneousness 
(Luke  vii.  36);  justice  is  rewarded  with  justice 
(Matt.  V.  6;  vi.  33).  He  promises  the  kingdom 
(Matt.  X.  13^16)  to  the  imassuming  childlike  dis- 
position, and  promises  reward,  not  to  individual 
performance,  but  to  the  spirit  which  reveals  itself 
in  it  (Matt.  vii.  15,  xxv.  23),  excludes  the  equiva- 
lence between  work  and  reward  (Matt.  xx.  1-16), 
and  appeals  to  fear  not  as  dread  of  physical  evil, 
but  as  anxiety  lest  the  life  with  God  (Matt.  x.  18)  be 
lost.  In  the  second  place,  the  trust  in  God's 
fatherly  guidance  which  Jesus  himself  proves  and 
encourages,  is  of  a  singular  surety  and  joyfulness. 
Whoever  through  fear  of  God  is  kept  in  his  way, 
may  be  certain  of  the  acquisition  of  salvation  (Luke 
X.  20)  and  may  hope  not  only  to  gain  eternal  life 
(Luke  xii.  32),  but  already  here  on  earth  he  knows 
himself  to  be  lifted  above  all  oppression  of  the 
world  since  he  may  be  sure  that  his  prayers  are 
granted  (Matt.  vii.  7)  and  may  expect  from  God 
his  daily  bread  and  know  himself  protected  by  God 
in  every  way  (Matt.  x.  28-31)  and  may  venture 
even  that  which  seems  impossible  (Mark  xi.  22) 
and  be  sure  of  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins  and  of  his 
protection  in  temptation  (Matt.  vi.  12,  13)  and 
triumph  over  all  hostile  powers  (Luke  x.  19). 

In  opposition  to  philosophy,  this  idea  is  new 
in  so  far  as  God  in  the  current  systems  of  philos- 
ophy was  represented  as  father  only  as  the  shaper 
of  the  world,  and  the  capacity  of  becoming  a 
child  of  God  was  merely  a  general  function  of 
reason.  The  religious  importance  of  the  ideal  is 
here  only  secondary;  it  originates  rather  in  per- 
sonal dignity  and  is  an  altruism  which  does  not  ex- 
tend to  the  love  of  enemies.  As  faith  in  a  fatherly 
providence,  it  believes  only  in  an  order  of  the  world 
which  offers  an  opportunity  to  prove  one's  strength 
of  will,  and  thus  does  not  attain  submission  as 
expressed  in  Christian  adoption,  but  only  resig- 
nation. 

Jesus  speaks  of  adoption  only  in  the  imperative, 
— we  must  become  children  of  God  by  imitation  of 
Crod  and  trust  in  God;  but  he  admonishes  to  be- 
come such  by  pointing  to  God's  disposition  and 
promise.  His  word  receives  additional  emphasis 
from  his  personality  which  lives  in  God;  and  he 
judges  the  conduct  of  God's  child  in  the  last  analysis 
as  an  effect  of  God  (Matt.  xi.  28,  xv.  3;  Mark  x.  27). 
Therefore  it  is  the  natural  expression  of  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Christian  Church  when  in  the  New 
Testament  the  awakening  of  the  child's  life  by  the 
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effect  of  divine  grace  is  considered  fundamental 
(II  Cor.  V.  17;  I  Pet.  i.  3,  23;  John  iii.  6). 

This  effect,  according  to  Paul,  is  juridical,  i.e., 
a  real  adoption,  a  granting  of  the  rig^t  of  children 
(Gal.  iii.  26-27),  synonymous  with  justification;  but 
it  is  also  a  real  change  through  the  overwhelming 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  an  unconscious  power 
like  the  impersonal  powers  of  nature  (Rom.  viii.  11 ; 
Gal.  V.  22).  Paul  bases  the  certainty  of  the  right  of 
children  upon  the  fact  that  through  faith  and  baptism 
believers  belong  to  Christ,  but  also  upon  the  ex- 
perience of  the  liberating  effect  of  the 
3.  Paul's  spirit.  The  right  of  children  means 
Concep-  for  him  the  claim  upon  the  future 
tion.  heritage  of  the  kingdom  of  God; 
namely,  the  participation  in  God's 
fatherhood  (Rom.  iv.  3)  and  the  spiritualization 
of  the  body  in  conforming  it  to  the  body  of  Christ, 
the  first  of  the  sons  of  God  (Rom.  viii.  2&-30). 
These  figures  express  the  idea  that  the  prevening 
grace  of  God  establishes  a  personal  relation  of  love 
which  has  an  analogy  in  the  intimate  commimion 
between  father  and  child.  As  I  am  certain  that  God 
is  on  my  side  and  that  I  am  called  to  eternal  life, 
I  may  surely  trust  that  he  will  grant  me  everything 
(Rom.  viii.  31-32),  not  only  eternal  life,  but  also 
everything  in  the  world  which  is  not  against  Crod 
(I  Cor.  iii.  21-22)  and  that  he  will  lead  me  through 
all  temptations  to  that  sanctity  which  belongs  to 
the  kingdom  of  God  (I  Thess.  v.  23).  The  faith 
which  corresponds  on  our  part  to  Crod's  intention  of 
love  remains  secure  even  against  troubles  and  hos- 
tile world  powers  because  the  latter  can  not  separate 
from  the  love  of  God  (Rom.  viii.  38-39)  and  the 
former  must  subserve  the  upbuilding  of  the  inner 
man  (II  Cor.  iv.  16-18).  Thus  the  essential  feature 
of  this  child-life  is  not  fear,  as  under  the  Law  and 
its  curse,  but  rather  unshakable  joy  which  ex- 
presses itself  in  giving  thanks  as  the  key-note  of 
prayer.  The  unconscious  impulse  which  the  ethical 
life  of  the  Christian  assumes  if  he  puts  the  impulse 
of  the  spirit  in  place  of  the  Law,  he  modifies  by 
bringing  to  expression  also  conscious  ethical  motives; 
namely,  the  love  of  God  as  experienced  by  him, 
and  hLs  call  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  demand 
a  conduct  worthy  of  both.  Even  an  overpowerful 
desire  of  his  nature  he  begins  to  transform  into  an 
impulse  for  consciousness  if  he  guides  it  into  the 
channel  of  experienced  love  (II  Cor.  v.  15:  Gal.  ii.  20). 
But  in  all  joy,  happiness,  and  freedom  with  relation 
to  Ciod,  the  Christian  is  prevented  from  excesses 
by  that  humility  which  in  all  progress  and  success 
gives  due  honor  to  God  (I  Cor.  xv.  10).  It  seems 
a  contradiction  when  Paul  in  spite  of  all  speaks  of 
a  retribution  on  the  part  of  God  according  to  works 
and  awakens  fear  of  the  judgment.  The  seeming 
relation  of  right  is  only  an  expression  for  the  fact 
that  the  relation  of  father  and  children,  although 
resting  upon  God's  free  love,  is  mutual.  The  re- 
ward is  a  success  of  mutual  effort  (Gal.  vi.  7,  8). 
It  is  attained,  not  by  a  sum  of  individual  works, 
but  by  a  sanctified  personality  (Thess.  v.  23)  which 
is  absorbed  in  a  uniform  activity  of  life  (II  Cor.  v. 
10;  I  Cor.  iii.  13).  The  fear  of  which  Paul  speaks 
is  the  fear  of  watchfulness  which  takes  possession 
of  us  in  looking  at  the  world  and  the  flesh,  but  this 


disagreeable  feeling  is  immediately  conquered  by 
the  joyful  trust  that  God  will  protect  and  perfect 
us  (I  Cor.  XV.  2;  Rom.  xi.  20-21). 

The  Gospel  and  Epistles  of  John  trace  adoption 
back  to  the  testimony  of  God  (Crospel  iii.  5;  First 
Epistle  ii.  19).  According  to  them,  adoption  con- 
sists in  a  close  and  intimate  life  in  and  with  God 
by  which  there  is  vouchsafed,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
impossibility  of  sinning  and  the  self-evidence  of 
justice  and  love  to  God  and  our  brethren,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  victory  over  the  worid  and  blessing 
and  the  future  homogeneousness  with  God  (I  John 
iv.  3;  V.  4,  18).  However  natural  all  this  may 
sound,  these  expressions  are  only  figures  for  an 
ethico-personal  communion  with  God,  analogous 
to  that  between  father  and  child  which  has  its  basis 
in  the  influence  of  Christ  upon  our  consciousness, 
not  in  a  reflected,  but  spontaneous 

4.  The     way.    The  knowledge  of  Grod  or  the 

Gospel  and  word  of  Chnst  (I  John  ii.  3;   Gospel 

Epistles    XV.  3)  is  parallel  to  the  seed  of  Ciod 

of  John,  which  remains  in  the  regenerated  peiv 
son  and  guarantees  his  sanctity  (I  John 
iii.  9).  Unity  of  life  with  God  is  an  analogon  for 
that  unity  which  on  earth  exists  between  the  Father 
and  Jesus  (John  xvii.  21-22),  where  the  Father  in 
preceding  love  discloses  to  his  Son  his  whole  work 
and  the  Son  remains  in  the  love  of  the  Father 
(John  XV.  10)  by  speaking  and  acting  according  to 
the  conunandment  of  the  Father  and  being  solely 
concerned  with  his  Father's  honor  (John  v.  44)  and 
yet  enjoying  full  satisfaction,  eternal  life  (John  iv. 
34,  xii.  50),  and  at  the  same  time  fully  trusting  that 
the  Father  is  with  him  and  always  hears  him  and 
in  spite  of  the  world  brings  his  work  to  perfection 
which  through  death  leads  to  glory  (John  viii.  29, 
xvi.  32,  xvii.  4).  Correspondingly  there  follows  for 
his  disciples  from  the  certainty  of  the  love  of  Ciod 
the  duty  to  love  one  another  and  to  show  the  self- 
evident  love  of  children  by  keeping  the  command- 
ments (I  John  iv.  11,  V.  3)  which  are  freedom  and 
life  because  the  disciples  are  not  slaves,  but  friends 
of  the  son  of  God  (John  xv.  15)  and  continuators 
of  his  work  (John  xviii.  18).  In  this  tendency  of 
life  they  may  possess  joyfulness  (I  John  ii.  28,  iv.  17, 
18)  in  a  world  full  of  temptations  and  enemies  and 
in  face  of  death  and  judgment  and  may  count  upon 
the  return  of  their  love  on  the  part  of  God  through 
the  gift  of  the  spirit  and  the  help  of  God  which  is 
always  near,  upon  the  forgiveness  of  accidental 
sins,  purification,  hearing  of  their  prayers,  and  a 
place  in  the  heavenly  mansion  of  the  Father  (John 
xiv.  2,  3;  xiii.  21-22;  xv.  2;  xvii.  17;  I  John  i.  9). 

According  to  Jesus,  Paul,  and  John,  the  child  of 
God  IB  independent  of  men  and  yet  he  must  seek 
communion  with  men.  Jesus  teaches  to  pray 
"  Our  Father  ";  and  according  to  Paul  and  John, 
the  spirit  communicates  with  the  individual  through 
baptism  and  makes  him  a  member  of  the  com- 
munity. 

The  Church  has  not  always  maintained  this  ideal. 
When  its  growth  necessitated  a  stricter  inculcation 
of  the  ethical  conditions  of  salvation,  the  relation 
of  children  was  changed  under  the  influence  of  the 
Jewish  idea  of  retaliation,  of  philosophical  moralism, 
and  the  ideas  of  Roman  law.  According  to  the  apolo- 
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getic  writers,  to  be  a  child  of  God  means  subjectively 
the  ethical  resemblance  with  God  which  man  realizes 
in  himself  by  his  free  action  on  the  basis  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  God  as  taught  by  Christ.  Since  ethics  was 
absort^ed  in  individual  practise  of  virtue  and  con- 
sciousness of  moral  freedom,  the  desire  for  a  coun- 
terbalance against  the  moral  checks  from  the  world 
was  not  felt  so  much.  Irensus  follows  Paul  by 
conceiving  adoption  as  the  specific  effect  of  redemp- 
tion; but  he  understands  it,  in  the 
5.  The  first  place,  in  a  moralistic  sense,  as  a 
ApologistB.  call  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  deepened 
law  of  nature,  not  only  in  increased 
love,  but  fear;  in  the  second  place,  in  a  physical 
sense,  as  the  sacramental  elevation  of  the  spirit  to 
deification  or  imperishableness.  This  combination 
remains  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  Greek  Church. 
Augustine  deepened  the  physical  change  into  an 
ethical  change  which  governs  ethical  actions. 
Because  God's  natiu^  is  first  of  all  justice,  and  only 
secondarily  immortal,  adoption,  as  being  deifica- 
tion, is  in  the  first  place  justification,  infusion  of 
love  (anumdo  Deum  efficimur  dii — "  by  loving  God 
we  are  made  gods";  again — '*  he  who  justifies 
abo  deifies,  because  by  justifying  he  makes  sons  of 
God")»  which  takes  place  under  the  influence  of 
faith,  i.e.,  hopeful  prayer,  or  through  baptism. 
Thus  man  faces  the  task — Reddite  diem,  efficimini 
tpirUus  ("  Do  your  part,  and  become  spirit "). 
Adoption  becomes  a  reality  in  a  process  in  which 
the  capacity  for  it  increases  by  continual  forgive- 
ness and  inspiration  of  love  until  after  death  the 
second  adoption  occurs,  the  liberation  from  the 
body  which  contains  the  law  of  sin. 

6.  AiiguS'  Our  life  is  a  relation  between  child 
tine.        and  father  in  so  far  as  love  to  God, 

childlike  fear,  and  hope  rule  in  it. 
But  the  idea  of  the  New  Testament  is  curtailed  in 
80  far  as  forgiveness  concerns  always  only  past 
sins,  and  hope  is  bound  to  rely  upon  one's  own 
consciousness  of  love  to  God  and  upon  merit,  and 
forgiveness  becomes  uncertain  in  consequence  of 
predestination,  and  in  so  far  as,  with  the  task  to 
serve  God  in  the  world,  the  New  Testament  manner 
of  trusting  in  God  is  also  done  away  with,  and  a 
holy  indifference  takes  its  place.  The  relation  of 
God  seems  to  be  intensified  in  so  far  as  there  is  added 
as  a  new  element  the  highest  stage  of  divine  love — 
the  mystical  contemplation  of  God;  but  the  appar- 
ent j)lu8  discloses  itself  as  a  minus,  since  love  to 
God  is  now  conceived  of  by  analogy  with  that 
between  man  and  woman  instead  of  that  between 
father  and  child.  Mysticism,  it  is  true,  elevates 
man  to  freedom  from  the  Church,  but  it  effects  alflo 
indifference  toward  men;  however,  in  the  prem3rstical 
stage  there  shows  itself  lack  of  independence  of 
the  Church. 

In  the  Occident  the  curtailment  of  the  childlike 
in  Christian  life  was  still  further  indulged  in  by 

bringing  to  prominence  the   ideas  of 

7.  Schola*-  the  natural,  juridical,  and   mystical; 
tidsm.      of  the  natural  in  so  far  as  according 

to  the  scholastics  a  habit  of  grace  is  in- 
fused into  the  secret  recesses  of  the  soul,  the  exist- 
ence of  which  can  only  be  surmised  by  way  of  infer- 
ence frcMn  one's  own  ethical  transformation;  of  the 


juridical  in  so  far  as  the  provenience  of  hope  from 
merit  ("  spea  provenii  ex  mentis  ")  is  more  stron^y 
emphasized;  of  the  mystical  inasmuch  as  the 
higher  stage  of  the  love  of  God  seems  realizable 
only  in  a  thorough  separation  from  occupation 
with  worldly  matters  (the  lower  stage  is  identified 
with  childlike  fear)  and  inasmuch  as  even  the 
mysticism  of  calmness  and  resignation  over  against 
an  arbitrary  Lord  is  far  inferior  to  trust  in  the 
Father. 

It  was  Luther  who  again  conceived  the  relation 
of  Christians  to  God  as  that  of  children  to  a 
father  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word.  For  Luther  Christ 
is  the  "  mirror  of  the  fatherly  heart  of  God,"  the 
revelation  and  security  of  God's  gracious  disposition, 
and  he  draws  from  this  ''  image  of  grace  "  faith 
and  individual  trust.  He  differs  from  Paul  in  so 
far  as  he  understands  by  the  inner  testimony  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  the  personal  certainty  of  faith  which 
has  its  basis  in  Christ.    As  for  Paul,  so  for  Luther, 

forgiveness  of  sins  or  justification  or 
8.  Luther,  adoption  is  a  declaration  of  the  will  of 

God  that  he  adopts  us  as  children. 
It  is  more  than  the  remittance  of  past  sins,  it  is  the 
reception  of  the  whole  personality  into  the  grace 
of  God,  the  transposition  into  a  permanent  state 
which  always  has  to  be  seized  again  by  faith.  Thus 
it  is  shown  to  be  an  error  that  meritorious  works 
are  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  grace  and  eter- 
nal life.  In  this  way  Luther  does  not  destroy 
the  ethical  quality  of  adoption,  but  makes  it  more 
prominent.  For  secure  trust  unites  the  will  with 
God's  entire  will  in  love  and  thus  spontaneously 
produces,  without  needing  the  instruction  and  in- 
culcation of  the  law,  the  free  and  cheeriul  fulfilment 
of  the  will  of  God  which  takes  place  without  any 
thought  of  reward  and  in  which  eternal  life  is  en- 
joyed. This  psychological  derivation  of  morality 
from  the  nature  of  faith  actually  invalidates  Lu- 
ther's other  derivation  from  the  natural  or  uncon- 
scious impulse  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Only  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  doctrine  of  merits  made  him  forget 
to  do  justice  to  the  eschatological  motives  of  mo- 
rality as  they  are  found  in  Jesus  and  Paul,  although 
he  might  have  done  so,  considering  his  premises; 
for  will  needs  an  aim  and  for  the  will  united  with 
God  in  faith  and  love,  this  aim  can  only  be  the  com- 
pletion of  that  which  was  begun  here.  Faith  gives 
him  new  courage  and  power  for  trust  in  the  guidance 
of  the  whole  life  by  the  Father  in  which  again  the 
joy  of  eternal  life  is  anticipated,  and  thus  lays  the 
basis  for  the  freedom  of  the  Christian  or  his  royal 
dominion  over  all  things  which  manifests  itself  in 
fearlessness  and  pride  and  defiance  of  Satan,  world, 
and  death  as  the  counterpart  of  hiunble  submis- 
sion to  God  and  which  through  the  certainty  of  the 
blessing  of  divine  guidance  surpasses  mysticism — 
ecstasies  as  well  as  resignation  in  God.  This  atti- 
tude of  children  is  a  life  which  is  homogeneous  to 
that  of  the  Father,  in  the  first  place,  to  his  dispo- 
sition, in  so  far  as  our  trust  is  a  reflex  of  God's 
disposition  toward  us  and  our  love  corresponds 
to  the  love  of  God  since  it  is  not  borrowed  from 
the  amiability  of  men,  but  is  spontaneous,  and  not 
a  divided  love  like  that  of  men,  but  an  all-com- 
prehending one;  in  the  second  place,  to  the  nature 
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of  God,  because  this  love  is  superhuman,  divine, 
and  because  faith  conquers  for  itself  the  power  of 
divine  oomipotence.    This  life  of  adoption,  accord- 
ing to  its  whole  character,  can  only  originate  by  a 
birth  from  above  which,  according  to  Luther,  takes 
place  since  adoption,  as  vouchsafed  by  Christ,  pro- 
duces faith  and  with  it  new  life.    Luther  also 
traces  back  the  new  life  to  a  problematic  effect  of 
the  Spirit,  like  the  working  of  the  impersonal  pow- 
ers of  nature,  which  God  according  to  his  predesti- 
nation adds  to  the  word  of  Christ  in  the  inner  life. 
During  the  period  of  orthodoxy  in  Germany 
trust  in  God  on  the  part  of  his  children  was  regarded 
as   natiiral   religion.    Pietism   subor- 
9.  Later    dinated    adoption    to    regeneration. 
German     In  theology  as  influenced  by  Hegel, 
Theology,   childlike   union   with  God  after  the 
example    of    mysticism    was    traced 
back  to  an  inner  self-manifestation  of  the  absolute 
spirit.    It  was  Ritschl  who  renewed  the  specific 
ideas  of  Luther.  J.  Gottbchick. 

At  the  present  time  two  ideas  of  adoption  are 
advocated:  (1)  Resting  back  on  Calvin,  it  is  held 
that  the  primary  relation  of  God  to  man  was  that 
of  Creator  and  Governor.  Man  is  son  of  God, 
not  by  virtue  of  anything  in  his  oon- 
10.  Two  stitution  as  a  creature  of  God,  nor 
Views  Held  on  account  of  a  natural  relation  to 
at  Present  him  as  subject  of  the  divine  govern- 
ment, but  solely  by  reason  of  gra- 
cious adoption.  The  only  essential  sonship  is 
that  of  Christ  primarily  as  the  eternal  Son,  and 
secondarily  as  his  hiunanity  shares  this  prerogative 
through  union  with  the  divine  nature.  Tburough 
adoption  the  elect  in  Christ  become  partakers 
of  Christ's  sonship.  Adoption  is  ground^  neither 
in  justification  nor  in  regeneration,  but  in  God's 
free  and  sovereign  grace  alone.  Through  justifi- 
cation the  legal  and  judicial  disabilities  caused 
by  sin  are  removed;  through  regeneration  the  na- 
ture IB  changed  so  as  to  become  filial.  Thus  a 
basis  is  laid  for  the  distinction  between  the  state 
of  adoption  and  the  spirit  of  adoption  (R.  S.  Cand- 
lish,  The  Fatherhood  of  God,  London,  1870;  J.  Mac- 
pherson.  Christian  Dogmatics,  Edinburgh,  1898). 
(2)  According  to  the  other  view,  man's  filial  relation 
to  God  is  archetypal  and  inalienable.  Adoption,  in 
order  to  be  real,  necessarily  involves  the  essential 
and  universal  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  natural 
and  inherent  sonship  of  man  to  God.  By  becom- 
ing partaker  of  the  spirit  of  Christ,  who,  as  Son, 
realized  the  filial  ideal  of  the  race,  one  passes  out 
of  natural  into  gracious  sonship;  that  is,  is  adopted 
into  the  ethical  and  spiritual  family  of  God,  and 
so  enters  upon  his  ideal  filial  relation  to  God  and 
his  brotherly  relation  to  men  (A.  M.  Fairbaim, 
The  Place  of  Christ  in  Modem  Theology,  New  York, 
1893;  J.  S.  Lidgett,  The  Fatherhood  of  God,  pp. 
20-21,  Edinburgh,  1902;  James  Orr,  Progress  of 
Dogma,  pp.  325-327,  New  York,  1902).    C.  A.  B. 

Biblioorapht:  J.  Gerhard.  Loci  TheoloQici,  iv.  311.  374,  vii. 
219-222.  ix.  296-297.  Berlin.  1866-76;  R.  L.  Dabney. 
SvUabtu  of  .  .  .  Syatrnnatie  and  PoUmie  Theology,  pp.  627 
Bqq..  St.  Louis.  1878;  B.  Weiss.  BMieat  Theoloou  of  (Ko 
New  Teetoment,  ||17.  20-21.  45.  71.  83.  100.  118.  160, 
Edinburgh,  1882-63;  W.  Bousset,  Jeeu  Predict  in  ihrem 


Oeoeneatz  gum  Judentum,  pp.  41-42,  Gfittingen,  1892;  H. 
Shults,  Old  Teetament  TheoJoQy,  u.  254  aqq.,  Edinburfh, 
1892;  R.  A  Lipeius,  Lekrhwh  dot  evan(feUeeh-proteala$^ 
tiechen  DogmaHk,  pp.  126-129,  584-596,  653-703,  Bruns- 
wick, 1893;  J.  MoL.  Campbell  Nature  of  the  Atonement, 
pp.  298  sqq.,  London,  1896;  A  Titius,  Die  neuteetameni- 
liehe  Lehre  von  der  Seliokeit,  i.  103-104.  ii  27-28,  138- 
139.  266-267,  TQbingen,  1895-1900;  W.  Beysohlac  New 
Teetament  Theotogy,  L  60-70, 241, 310,  ii.  419-419, 480,  Edin- 
burgh, 1896;  E.  Hatch.  Greek  Ideae  and  Ueagee,  their  In- 
Huenee  upon  the  Chrietian  Church,  London.  1897;  R.  V. 
Foster,  Syetematie  Theology,  p.  679.  NashyiUe,  1898;  H. 
Cremer,  Die  pauliniedie  Rethtfertioungelehre,  pp.  71-78, 
224-233,  247-248,  265-266.  369-370.  Gatersloh.  1899;  A 
Ritsdil,  Chrietian  Doctrine  of  Juetification  and  ReeoneiUa-' 
Hon,  pp.  75,  96,  507,  534,  603.  New  York,  1900. 

ADOPTIONISM  (ADOPTIANISM). 

The  Controversy  of  the  Eighth  Century.  Its  Roots  (|  1). 

Elipandus,  Bishop  of  Toledo  (|  2). 

Felix,  Bishop  of  Urgel  (|  3). 

Recantation  of  Felix  (|  4). 

Later  Adoptionist  Tendencies  (|  5). 

Explanation  (|  6). 

Adoptionism — a  heresy  maintaining  that  Christ 
is  the  Son  of  God  by  adoption — is  of  interest  chiefly 
for  the  commotion  which  it  produced  in  the  Span- 
ish and  Prankish  Churches  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  eighth  century,  although  the  for- 

1.  The  Con-  mulas  around  which  the  conflict  raged 
troyersy  of  can  indeed  be  traced  back  to  the 
the  Eighth    earliest  period  of  Western  theology; 

Century,  but  the  spirit  of  the  controversy  and 
Its  Roots,  the  result  showed  that  the  orthodoxy 
of  the  eighth  century  could  no 
longer  entirely  accept  the  ancient  formulas.  The 
phrases  in  which  such  writers  as  Novatian,  Hilary, 
and  Isidore  of  Seville  had  spoken  not  merely  of  the 
assumption  of  human  nature  by  the  Son  of  God, 
but  also  of  the  assumption  of  man  or  the  son  of 
man,  led  by  an  easy  transition  to  words  which 
seemed  to  imply  that  Christ,  according  to  his 
humanity,  was  the  adopted  son  of  God;  and  formu- 
las of  this  kind  occur  not  infrequently  in  the  old 
Spanish  liturgy. 

The  Spanish  bishops  of  the  eighth  centuiy,  and 
especially  their  leader,  Elipandus  (b.  718;  bishop 
of  Toledo  from  about  780),  so  used  such  phrases 
as  to  provoke  criticism  and  disapproval  first  in 
Asturia,  then  in  the  neighboring  Prankish  kingdcun, 
and  finally  at  Rome.  A  certain  Migetius  (q.v.), 
preaching  in  that  part  of  Spain  which  was  held  by 
the  Moors,  had  given  a  very  gross  exposition  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  teaching  that  there  were 
three  bodily  persons,  and  a  triple  manifestation 
in  history  of  the  one  God.  Against  him  Elipandus 
wrote  a  letter  vindicating  the  orthodox  idea  of  the 
immanence  of  the  Trinity,  but  at  the  same  time 
establishing  a  very  sharp  distinction  between  the 
second  person  of  the  Trinity  and  the 

2.  Elipan-  human  nature  of  Christ.  The  person 
dus,  Bishop  of  the  Son  was  not  that  made  accord- 

of  Toledo,  ing  to  the  flesh,  in  time,  of  the  seed 
of  David,  but  that  begotten  by  the 
Pather  before  all  worlds;  even  after  the  incarnation, 
the  second  person  of  the  Godhead  is  not  the  bodily, 
of  which  Christ  says  "  My  Father  is  greater  than 
I,"  but  that  of  which  he  says  "  I  and  my  Father 
are  one."  Elipandus  did  not  mean  to  do  violence 
to  the  orthodox  teaching  by  this  distinction;  but 
if  the  expression  were  pressed,  the  human  nature 
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i^peftred  a  different  person  from  the  person  of  the 
Eternal  Word,  and  the  single  personality  of  Christ 
disappeared.  Elipandus  defended  himself  in  letters 
in  which  he  uaed  the  expression  that  Christ  was 
only  according  to  his  Godhead  the  true  and  real 
(propriua)  Son  of  God,  and  according  to  his  manhood 
an  adopted  son.  The  opposition  to  this  view  was 
voiced  by  Beatus,  a  priest,  and  the  monk  Heterius 
of  libana.  Elipandus  wrote  in  great  excitement 
to  the  Asturian  abbot  Fidelis,  bitterly  attacking 
his  opponents,  who  first  saw  the  letter  when  they 
met  Fidehs  in  Nov.,  785,  on  the  occasion  of  Queen 
Adosinda's  taking  the  veil.  In  reply  they  wrote  a 
treatise,  discursive  and  badly  arranged,  but  strong 
In  its  patristic  quotations,  emphasizing  the  unity 
of  Christ's  personality.  The  conflict  was  com- 
plicated by  politieal  circumstances  and  by  the 
efforts  of  Asturia  to  attain  independence  of  the 
meet  powerful  Spanish  bishop.  Complaints  were 
carried  to  Rome,  and  Adrian  I.  pronounced  at 
once  against  Elipandus  and  his  supporter.  As- 
carious,  whom  he  judged  guilty  of  Nestorianism. 

At  what  period  the  most  prominent  represent?^ 

tive  of  Adoptionism,  Felix,  bishop  of  Urgel  in  the 

Pyrenees,  first  took  part  in  the  strife  is  unknown. 

At  the  synod  of  Regensburg  in  792,  he  defended 

the  heresy  in  the  presence  of  Charle- 

3.  FellXy  magne,  but  the  bishops  rejected  it. 
Bishop  of  Felix,  although  he  had  retracted  his 
UrgeL  doctrine,  was  sent  by  the  emperor  to 
Rome,  where  Pope  Adrian  kept  him  a 
prisoner  until  he  signed  an  orthodox  confession, 
which  on  his  return  to  Urgel  he  repudiated  as  forced, 
and  then  fled  to  Moorish  territory.  In  793  Alcuin, 
just  back  from  England,  wrote  to  Felix  begging 
him  to  abandon  the  suspicious  word  ''  adoption,'' 
and  to  bring  Elipandus  back  into  the  right  path; 
and  he  foUowed  this  up  by  his  controversial 
treatise  Adversits  hcBresim  Felicis.  About  the  same 
time  Elipandus  and  the  Spanish  bishops  who 
belonged  to  his  party  addr^sed  a  letter  to  the 
bishops  of  Gaul,  Aquitaine,  and  Asturia,  and  to 
Chariemagne  himself,  asking  for  a  fair  investigation 
and  the  restoration  of  Felix.  Charlemagne  com- 
municated with  the  pope,  and  caused  a  new  inves- 
tigation of  the  case  in  the  brilliant  assembly  at 
Frankfort  (794).  Two  separate  encyclicals  were 
the  result — one  from  the  Prankish  and  German 
bishops;  the  other  from  those  of  northern  Italy — 
which  agreed  in  condemning  Adoptionism.  Charle- 
magne sent  these,  with  one  from  the  pope  (repre- 
senting also  the  bishops  of  central  and  southern 
Italy)  to  Elipandus,  urging  him  not  to  separate 
himself  from  the  authority  of  the  apostolic  see  and 
of  the  universal  Church.  Strong  efforts  were  put 
forth  to  recover  the  infected  provinces.  Alcuin 
wrote  repeatedly  to  the  monks  of  that  region; 
Leidrad,  bishop  of  Lyons,  and  the  saintly  Abbot 
Benedict  of  Aniane  worked  there  personally,  sup- 
porting Bishop  Nefrid  of  Narbonne.  In  798  Felix 
wrote  a  book  and  sent  it  to  Alcuin,  who  replied  in 
the  following  spring  with  his  more  extended  treatise 
Advenus  Felicem.  Felix  must  by  this  time  have 
been  able  to  return  to  Urgel,  as  he  wrote  thence  to 
Elipandus.  Leo  III.  decisively  condemned  him  in 
a  Roman  sjmod  of  798  or  799.  Alcuin  received  a 
I.— 4 


contumelious  answer,  and  was  anxious  to  cross 
swords  personally  with  his  antagonist. 

Leidrad  induced  Felix  to  appear  before  Charle- 
magne, with  the  promise  of  a  fair  hearing  from  the 
bishops.    They  met  at  Aix-la-Chapelle 

4.  Recan-  in  June,  799  (others  say  Oct.,  798). 
tationof    After  a  lengthy  discussion  Felix  ac- 

Feliz.  knowledged  himself  defeated  and 
was  restored  to  communion,  though 
not  to  his  see,  and  he  was  placed  in  Leidrad 's  charge. 
Felix  then  composed  a  recantation,  and  called  on 
the  clergy  of  Urgel  to  imitate  his  example.  Leid- 
rad and  Benedict  renewed  their  endeavors,  with 
such  success  that  Alcuin  was  soon  able  to  assert 
that  they  had  reclaimed  20,000  souls.  He  supported 
them  with  a  treatise  in  four  books  against  Eli- 
pandus, and  prided  himself  on  the  conversion  of 
Felix.  The  heretical  leader  seems,  however,  to 
have  quietly  retained  his  old  beliefs  at  Lyons  for 
the  rest  of  his  life,  and  even  to  have  pushed  them 
logically  fmther,  since  Agobard,  Leidrad 's  succes- 
sor, accused  him  of  Agnoetism,  and  wrote  a 
reply  to  some  of  his  posthumous  writings.  In  the 
Moorish  part  of  Spain,  Elipandus  seems  to  have 
had  a  nimierous  following;  but  here  also  he  found 
determined  opponents.  The  belief  was  gradually 
suppressed,  though  Alvar  of  Cordova  (d.  about 
861)  found  troublesome  remnants  of  it. 

With  the  rise  of  scholastic  theology  there  was  a 
natural  tendency  of  rigid  dialectic  to  lead  away 
from  the  Christology  of  Cyril  and  Alcuin  toward  a 
rational  distinction  between  the  two  natures,  not 
so  much  with  any  wish  to  insist  on  this  as  from  a 
devotion  to  the  conception  of  the  immutability  of 
God.  This  caused  the  charge  of  Nestorianism  to 
be  brought  against  Abelard.  Peter  Lombard's 
explanations  of  the  sense  in  which  God  became 
man  leaned  in  the  same  direction.  A  German 
defender  of  this  aspect  of  the  question.  Bishop 
Eberhard  of  Bamberg,  in  the  twelfth  century, 
accused  his  opponents  roundly  of  Eutychianism. 
In  fact,  the  assailants  of  Adoptionism,  starting 
from  their  thesis  that  Christ  is  really  and  truly  the 
Son  of  God,  even  according  to  his  human  nature, 
because  this  nature  was  appropriated  by  the  Son 
of  God,  came  ultimately,  for  all  their  intention  of 
holding  the  Church's  doctrine  of  the 

5.  Later  two  natures  and  the  two  wills,  to  a 
Adoptionist  quite  distinct  presentation  of  an 
Tendencies,  altogether    divine    Person    who    has 

assumed  impersonal  human  substance 
and  nature.  They  really  deserted  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  Cyril,  though  he  was  one  of 
their  main  authorities.  If  one  seeks  the  his- 
torical origin  of  this  late  form  of  Christological 
controversy,  distinguishing  it  from  the  immediate 
cause,  it  must  be  found  in  the  unsettlement  of  mind 
necessarily  consequent  upon  the  attempts  of  the 
ecclesiastical  Christology  to  reconcile  mutually 
exclusive  propositions. 

The  intellectual  mood  which  led  directly  to  this 
distinction  between  the  Son  of  God  and  the  man  in 
Christ  has  been  variously  explained.  Some  as- 
cribe it  to  the  siuTounding  Mohammedanism, 
making  it  an  attempt  to  remove  as  far  as  pos- 
sible the  stumbling-blocks  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ's 
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nature;  but  this  may  be  doubted,  since  the  main 
difficulties  from  the  Moslem  standpoint — the  Trinity, 
and  the   idea  of  a  God  who  begets 
6.  Ezpla-    and  is  begotten — remain   untouched, 
nation.      Others    see  in  it   a  survival  of   the 
spirit  of  the  old  Germanic  Arianism, 
which  is  excluded  by  the  adherence  of  the  Adop- 
tionists  to  the  orthodox  Trinitarian  teaching.    The 
obvious    relation    with    Nestorianism     and     the 
theology  of  the  school  of  Antioch  has  led  others 
to  assume  a  direct   influence  of   the  writings  of 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia;  but  there  is  as  little  evi- 
dence for  this  as  there  is  for  the  theory  that  those 
whom  Elipandus  calls   his  "  orthodox  brethren  " 
in    Cordova,  and  whom   Alcuin   supposes   to   be 
responsible  for  these  aberrations,  were  a  colony  of 
eastern  Christians  of  Nestorian  tendencies  who  had 
come  to  Spain  with  the  Arabs.       (A.  Hauck.) 
Bxbuoorapht:  The  writincs  of  £lii>andu8,  Felix,  and  He- 
terius  in  MPL,  xcvi.;  Paulinus,  VUa  et  LiUera,  ib.  xcix.; 
Alcuin,  Opera,  ib.  c-d.;  Monutnenta  Alcuiniana,  in  Jaff^, 
Bibliotheca  rerum  Oermanicarum,   vol  vi.,  Berlin,    1873; 
MOH,   Epitt.,    iv..    1896;    Agobard.    Vita  et   Opera,  in 
MPL,  civ.;  the  Acta  of  the  Sjmods  of  Narbonne,  Ratia- 
bon,  Frankfort,  and  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  Harduin,   Con^ 
cilia,     iv.,     in     Manw.     Concilia^     xili.,      in      Qallandi, 
Bibliotheca,  xiii.,   and  MOH,  ConcUia,   u.,  1904;   C.   W. 
F.    Walch,    Hietoria   Adoptianorum,    Gdttingen,     1755; 
idem,  Entwurf  einer  voUat&ndigen  Hietorie  der  Ketxereien, 
vol.  iii..  11  vols.,  Leipeic,  1762-85;  F.  C.  Baur.  Die  Ckriat- 
liche  Lekre  von  der  Dreieinigkeit  und  Menachwerdung  Gottee, 
3  vols.,  BerUn,  1841-43;  Rettberg.  i.  (1846)  428;  J.  C.Rob- 
ertflon,  Hiatory  of  the  Chriatian  Chttrch,  590-1122,  London, 
1856;    A.   Helfferich,   Der    vceatgothiache  Arianitmua  und 
die  epanieche    Ketzergeeehichte,    Berlin,  1860;    J.    Bach, 
Doomengeechichie  dee  Mittelaltere,   L    102  sqq.,  Vienna, 
1873;    K.  Werner,  Alcuin  und  eein  Jahrhundert,  Pader- 
bom,    1876;  C.  J.  B.  Qaakoin,  Alcuin,  pp.  79  sqq.,  Lon- 
don. 1904;  DCB,  i.  44-47;  Hefele,  ConcUiengeechichU,  iii. 
642-693,  721-724;    Hauck,  KD,  iL  289  sqq. 

ADORATION     OF     THE     SACRAMENT:      A 

term  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  where,  in 
consequence  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation 
which  affirms  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist 
under  the  species  of  bread  and  wine,  divine  worship 
is  paid  to  the  Sacrament  of  the  altar,  a  worship 
that  includes  adoration.  This  adoration  is  mani- 
fested in  various  ways,  especially  in  genuflexions 
and,  if  the  Sacrament  be  solemnly  exposed,  in 
prostrations.  Certain  forms  of  devotion  are  in- 
tended to  promote  adoration  of  the  Sacrament, 
notably  the  ceremony  called  Benediction  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  the  Forty  Hours  Devotion, 
and  the  practise  of  perpetual  adoration  which 
secures  the  presence  of  adorers  before  the  altar 
at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night.  A  congregation 
of  priests,  the  Society  of  Priests  of  the  Most  Holy 
Sacrament,  is  devoted  particularly  to  the  worship 
of  Christ  on  the  altar.  John  T.  Creagh. 

AD  QUERCUM,  SYNODTJS.     See  Chrtsostom. 

ADRAMMELECH,  o-dram'el-ec:  1.  Name  of 
a  deity  worshiped  with  childnsacrifice  by  the  colo- 
nists whom  Sargon,  king  of  Assyria,  transplanted 
from  Sepharvaim  to  Samaria  (II  I^gs  xvii.  31; 
cf.  xviii.  34;  Isa.  xxxvi.  19,  xxxvii.  13).  Since 
Sepharvaim  is  probably  the  Syrian  city /SAa6ara*tn, 
mentioned  in  a  Babylonian  chronicle  as  having 
been  destroyed  by  Shalmaneser  IV.,  the  god  Adram- 
melech  is  no  doubt  a  Syrian  divinity.  The  name  has 
been  explained  as  meaning  ''  Adar  the  prince," 


"  splendor  of  the  king,"  and  "  fire-king,"  while 
others  think  that  the  original  reading  was  "  Adad- 
melech."  Since  the  name  is  Aramaic,  the  last  is 
to  be  preferred. 

2.  According  to  II  Kings  xix.  37  and  Isa.  xxxvii. 
38,  Adrammelech  was  the  name  of  the  son  and 
murderer  of  the  Assyrian  king  Sennacherib.  The 
form  corresponds  to  the  "  Adramelus  "  of  Abyde- 
nus  in  the  Armenian  chronicle  of  Eusebius  (ed.  A. 
Schftne,  i.,  Berlin,  1876,  p.  35)  and  the  "  Ardumuca- 
nus  "  of  Alexander  Polyhistor  (p.  27). 

Bibuoorapht:  (l)Schrader.  KAT,  ii.  408,  460:  P.  SofaoU. 
Odteendienet  und  Zauberweeen  hei  den  aUen  Hebrdem,  pp. 
401-405,  Ratisbon,  1877.  (2)  H.  Winckler,  Der  MOrder 
Sanheribe,  in  ZA.  ii.  (1887)  392-396. 

ADRIAN:  Author  of  an  extant  Introduetion 
to  the  Holy  Scriptures^  written  in  Greek.  He  was 
evidently  a  Greek-speaking  Syrian;  but  nothing 
is  to  be  learned  of  his  life  from  the  book.  There 
is  no  doubt,  however,  that  he  is  identical  with  the 
monk  and  presbyter  Adrian  to  whom  St.  Nilus 
addressed  three  letters  (ii.  60,  iii.  118, 266,  in  MPG, 
hoax,  226-227,  437,  616-617),  and  who  lived  in  the 
first  half  of  the  fifth  century.  This  woric  is  no 
introduction  in  the  modem  sense,  but  a  piece  of 
Biblical  rhetoric  and  didactics,  aiming  to  explain 
the  figurative  phraseology  of  the  Scriptures,  es- 
pecially of  the  Old  Testament,  from  numerous 
examples.  It  closes  with  hints  for  correct  exegesis. 
The  hermeneutical  and  exegetical  principles  of 
the  author  are  those  of  the  Antiochian  school. 
F.  Gdssling  edited  the  Greek  text  with  Gennan 
translation  and  an  introduction  (Berlin,  1887). 

G.  KrOobr. 
Bibuoorapht:    A.  Merx,  Rede  vom  Autlegen,  pp.  64-67. 

UaUe.  1879. 

ADRIAN:    The  name  of  six  popes. 

Adrian  I.:  Pope  772-796.  A  Roman  of  noble 
birth,  he  entered  the  clerical  state  under  Paul  I.,  and 
was  ordained  deacon  by  Stephen  III.,  whom  he 
succeeded  Feb.  1, 772,  not,  apparently,  by  as  unani- 
mous a  choice  as  the  official  record  of  his  election 
asserts;  for  soon  afterward  he  encountered  vehe- 
ment opposition  from  the  Lombard  party  in  Rome 
led  by  Paul  Afiarta.  His  adherence  to  the  Prankish 
faction,  his  hesitation  to  crown  the  sons  of  Karl- 
man,  who  had  fled  to  Pavia,  and  thus  to  set  them 
up  as  pretenders  against  Gharlemagne,  and  the 
imprisonment  of  Afiarta  by  Archbishop  Leo  of 
Ravenna  at  his  orders  incited  the  Lombard  king 
Desiderius  to  invade  the  Roman  territory,  and 
finally  to  march  on  Rome  itself.  Adrian  appealed 
for  help  to  Charlemagne,  who  arrived  in  Italy  in 
Sept.,  773,  and  forced  Desiderius  to  shut  himself 
up  in  Pavia. 

During  the  siege  of  that  town,  which  lasted  till 
the  following  June,  Gharlemagne  suddenly  appeared 
unannounc^  in  Rome.  Adrian,  though  alarmed, 
gave  him  a  brilliant  reception.  On  Apr.  6  a  meet- 
ing took  place  in  St.  Peter's,  at  which,  according 
.to  the  Vila  Hadriani^  the  emperor 
Aided  by     was  exhorted  by  the  pope  to  confinn 

Charle-      the   donation   of   his  father,    Pepin, 

magne.      and  did  so,  even  making  some  ad- 
ditions  of   territoiy.    This  donation, 
which  rests  solely  upon  the  authority  of  the  Viia 
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(xli.-xliiL),  if  substantiated,  has  a  great  importance 
for  the  development  of  the  temporal  sovereignty 
of  the  popes.  The  question  has  received  much  atten- 
tion, and  its  literature  is  scarcely  exceeded  in  bulk 
by  that  of  any  other  medieval  controversy.  No 
sure  and  universally  recognized  result,  however, 
has  been  reached.  Some  modem  historians  (Sybel, 
Ranke,  Martens)  consider  the  story  a  pure  inven- 
tion; others  (Ficker,  Duchesne)  accept  it;  and  a 
middle  theory  of  partial  interpolation  has  also 
been  upheld  (Scheffer-Boichorst).  All  that  can 
be  maintained  with  certainty  is  that  Charlemagne 
gave  a  promise  of  a  donation,  and  the  geographical 
delimitations  give  rise  to  difficult  problems. 

In  the  years  immediately  following  Charlemagne's 
return  from  Italy,  his  friendly  relations  with  Adrian 
were  disturbed  by  more  than  one 
Disagree-  occurrence.  Archbishop  Leo  of  Ra- 
ments  venna  seized  some  cities  from  the 
with  Charie-  pope,  who  complained  to  Charlemagne; 
twflgnf.  but  Leo  visited  the  Prankish  court  to 
defend  himself,  and  met  with  a  not 
unfavorable  reception.  Charlemagne's  keen  insight 
can  not  have  failed  to  read  imperfectly  masked 
oovetousness  between  the  lines  of  Adrian's  repeated 
requests  for  the  final  fulfilment  of  the  promise  of 
774;  e.g.,  in  the  hope  held  out  of  a  heavenly  reward 
if  he  should  enlarge  the  Church's  possessions;  in 
the  profuse  congratulations  on  his  victory  over  the 
Saxons,  which  was  attributed  to  the  intercession  of 
St.  Peter,  grateful  for  the  restitution  of  his  domain; 
in  the  comparison  drawn  by  Adrian  between  Charle- 
magne and  "  the  most  God-fearing  emperor  Con- 
stantino the  Great,"  who  "  out  of  his  great  liberality 
exalted  the  Church  of  God  in  Rome  and  gave  her 
power  in  Hesperia  [Italy]" — expressions  which 
have  caused  a  subordinate  controversy  as  to  whether 
the  so-called  Donation  of  Constantine  (q.v.)  is 
referred  to.  How  far  Adrian's  consciousness  of 
his  own  importance  had  grown  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  while  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he  had 
dated  his  public  documents  by  the  years  of  the 
Greek  emperors,  from  the  end  of  781  he  dated  them 
by  the  years  of  his  own  pontificate. 

Yet  Adrian  could  not  afford  to  despise  the  Greeks; 
they  joined  the  Lombard  dukes  of  Benevento  and 
Spoleto,  and  forced    him  once  more 
Charie-     to  turn  for  help  to  Chaiiemagne,  who 
magne      made  a  short  descent  into  Italy  in 
Again  •    776,    put    down    the  revolt    of    the 
Helps.      duke  of  Friuli  against  both  him  and 
the  pope,  but  did  nothing  more  until 
780.    In  781  he  visited  Rome  again  when  his  sons 
were  anointed  as  kings — Pepin  of  Italy  and  Louis 
of  Aquitaine.    Charlemagne  came  to  Italy  for  the 
fourth  time  in  786  to  crush  Arichis  of  Benevento, 
and  Adrian  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  him  ad- 
ditional territory  in  southern  Italy.    But  various 
misunderstandings  in  Adrian's  last  years  gave  rise 
to  a  report  that  Charlemagne  and  Offa  of  Mercia 
had  taken  counsel  together  with  a  view  to  the  pope's 
d^>o6ition.    The    iconoclastic    controversy     (see 
Images  and  Imaob-worship,  II.,  §  3)  brought  fresh 
humiliations  from  Charlemagne  and  from  the  Greek 
emperor  Constantine  VI.  and  his  mother,  the  em- 
press Irene.    When  the  last-named  was  taking  steps 


to  restore  the  veneration  of  images  in  the  Eastern 
Church  she  requested  Adrian  to  be  present  in  person 
at  a  general  council  soon  to  be  held,  or  at  least  to 
send  suitable  legates  (785).  In  his  reply,  after 
commending  Irene  and  her  son  for  their  deter- 
mination respecting  the  images,  Adrian  asked  for  a 
restitution  of  the  territory  taken  from  the  Roman 
see  by  the  iconoclastic  emperor  Leo  III.  in  732, 
as  well  as  of  its  patriarchal  rights  in  Calabria, 
Sicily,  and  the  Illyrian  provinces  which  Leo  had 
suppressed.  At  the  same  time  he  renewed  the 
protest  made  by  Gregory  the  Great  against  the 
assmnption  of  the  title  of  ttniveraalia  patriarcha 
by  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople. 

When,  however,  the  council  met  at  Nicsea  in 
787,  while  it  removed  the  prohibition  of  images, 
it  paid  no  attention  to  any  of  these  demands.  The 
acts  of  this  coimcil,  which  Adrian  sent  to  Charle- 
magne in  790,  provoked  the  emperor's  vigorous 
opposition,  and  led  ultimately  to  the  drawing  up 
of  the  Caroline  Books  (q.v.),  in  which 
Coun-  the  position  of  the  Fnmkish  Church 
oil  of       with  reference  to  both  the  Roman  and 

Nicfleain  the  Greek  was  made  plain,  and  the 
787.  decisions  of  the  Council  of  Nictea  were 
disavowed.  Although  Adrian,  after  re- 
ceiving a  copy,  took  up  the  defense  of  the  council 
with  vehemence,  Charlemagne  had  the  contention 
of  the  Caroline  Books  confirmed  at  the  Synod  of 
Frankfort  in  794.  It  may,  however,  have  been 
some  consolation  to  Adrian's  legates  that  the  same 
synod  publicly  condemned  Adoptionism  (q.v.), 
against  which  the  Roman  as  well  as  the  Franldsh 
Church  had  been  struggling.  Adrian  died  not  long 
after  (Dec.  25,  795). 

Throughout  his  long  pontificate  Adrian  had  been 
too  exclusively  dominated  by  the  one  idea  of 
gaining  as  much  advantage  as  possible  in  lands  and 
privileges  from  the  strife  between  the  Franks  and 
Lombards.  He  rendered  no  slight  services  to  the 
city  of  Rome,  rebuilding  the  walls  and  aqueducts, 
and  restoring  and  adorning  the  churches.  His 
was  not  a  strong  personality,  however,  and  he  never 
succeeded  in  exercising  a  dominant  or  even  a 
strongly  felt  influence  upon  the  policy  of  western 
Europe.  (Carl  Mibbt.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Viia  Hadriani^  in  Liber  poniiftealu,  ed. 
Duchesne,  i.  486-523;  Einhard,  Vita  Caroli,  in  MOH, 
Script.,  ii.  (1829)  426-463;  Viia  Caroli,  ed.  G.  Waiti.  io 
8crij»i,  rer,  Qtrm.,  4th  ed.,  1880;  also  in  Jaff^,  Reot%ta, 
iv.,  Eng.  transL  in  Thatcher  and  McNeal,  Source  Book, 
pp.  38-45;  CodiciB  Carolini  epiatola,  in  Jaff^.  Lc.  iv. 
and  in  MPL,  xovi;  one  of  Adrian's  letters,  in  verse, 
dated  774.  in  MQH,  Poet  lot  <Bvi  Caroli,  i.  (1881) 
90-01;  Jafftf.  Regeeta,  i.  289-306.  Leipsio,  1886;  De  eancto 
Hadriano  papa  I  an  III  Nonantulce  in  tditione  MuUnenti, 
in  ASB,  July,  viiL  643-649;  P.  T.  Hald.  Donatio 
CaroU  Maoni,  Copenhagen.  1836;  T.  D.  Mack,  De  dona- 
Hone  a  Caroio  Magno,  MOnster.  1861;  J.  Ficker.  Foreehun- 
pen  sur  Reiehe-  und  Reehte-Oeediichte  Italien;  ii.  329  sqq.. 
347  sqq..  Innsbruck.  1869;  A.  O.  Legge,  Growth  of  the 
TemponU  Power  of  the  Papacy,  London,  1870;  W.  Watten- 
baoh.  Qeechichte  dee  rdmiechen  Papatthume,  pp.  47  sqq. ,  Ber- 
lin. 1876;  O.  Kuhl,  Der  Verkehr  Karle  dee  Qroeten  mit  Paptt 
Hadrian  /..  Kdnigsbexg.  1879;  R.  Gtenelin,  Da$  Schenkuno*- 
verepredten  und  die  Schenkung  Pippine,  Vienna.  1880; 
W.  Biartens,  Die  rOmieche  Fraoe  unier  Pippin  und  Karl 
dem  Oro»§en,  pp.  129  sqq..  368-387.  Stuttgart.  1881; 
idem.  Die  Beeeteung  dee  pdpetluAen  Stuhlee  unier  den  Kai- 
eem  Heinrieh  III.  und  IV.,  Freiburg.  1886;  idem,  Beleudt- 
tung  der  netteeten  Kontrovereen  €ber  die  r&mieche  Frtxge 
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wU§r  Pippin  und  Karl  dmn  Qro—en,  Munich.  1808;  H.  Ton 
Bsrbel,  IHb  Sckmtkunif^n  der  Karolinoer  an  die  Pltp$t€,  in 
KtMn$  hiMtorieche  Sdiriften,  iiL  6&-115,  Stuttgart,  1881; 
Liber  PonUfiealie,  ed.  Ducheane,  i.,  pp.  ooxxxiv.-ooxliii., 
Paris,  1884;  J.  Ton  Pfluffk-Harttunc.  Ada  panHficum 
Bamanorum  inedUa,  ii.  22  sqq.,  Stuttgnrt,  1884;  P.  Sohef- 
fer-Boiohorst,  Pippine  und  Karle  dee  Oroeeen  SeherUmno*' 
verepreckuno,  pp.  103-212,  Innsbruck,  1884;  L.  von 
Ranke,  WeUo^thidUe,  v..  part  1,  p.  117,  Leipsic,  1885; 
8.  Abel,  Jakrblieher  dee  frOnkieehen  Reichee  unter  Karl  dem 
Oroeeen,  i  768-788,  Leipsic,  1883  (and  iL  78»-814.  by  B. 
Simson,  1888),  and  for  donation  of  Charlemagne,  ib.  i. 
169  eqq.;  P.  Kehr,  Die  eogenannie  karolinoiechen  Scken- 
kuno  von  774,  in  Sybel's  Hietorieche  Zeiieehrift,  Ixx.  (new 
ser.,  1803)  xxxiv.  385-441;  Uefe\e,Coneaienoeednehie,  vol. 
iii.;  Eng.  transl.,  vol.  v.;  Hauok,  J^D,vol.  ii.;  Mann, 
Popee,  I.,  vol.  ii.  305-407. 

Adrian  IL:  Pope  867-^2.  He  was  the  son  of 
Talarus,  of  a  Roman  family  which  had  already 
produced  two  popes,  Stephen  IV.  (768-772)  and 
Sergius  II.  (844-847).  He  was  a  married  man 
before  entering  the  clerical  state.  Gregory  IV. 
made  him  a  cardinal.  His  great  benevolence  won 
the  hearts  of  the  Romans,  and  he  twice  refused  the 
papacy,  after  the  death  of  Leo  IV.  (855)  and  of 
Benedict  III.  (858).  A  unanimous  choice  by  both 
clergy  and  people,  however,  forced  him  at  the  age  of 
seventy-five  to  accept  it  in  succession  to  Nicholas  I. 
(d.  Nov.  13,  867).  The  election  was  confirmed  by 
Emperor  Loiiis  II.,  and  Adrian's  consecration  fol- 
lowed on  Dec.  14. 

His  predecessor  had  left  him  a  number  of  un- 
finished tasks.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  necessary 
to  arrive  at  a  final  decision  concerning 
Forces  a  matter  which  had  long  and  deeply 
Lothair  IL  troubled  the  Prankish  Church;  namely, 

to  Take  the  matrimonial  relations  of  King 
Back  His  Lothair  II.  Adrian  firmly  insisted 
Wife.  that  Lothair  should  take  back  his 
legitimate  wife  Thietberga,  at  the 
same  time  releasing  his  mistress  Walrade  from 
the  excommunication  pronounced  against  her  by 
Nicholas,  at  the  request  of  Louis  II.,  on  condi- 
tion that  she  should  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  Lothair.  The  last-named  visited  Rome  in  869 
for  the  purpose  of  gaining  the  pope's  consent 
to  his  divorce  from  Thietberga.  Adrian  promised 
no  more  than  to  call  a  new  council  to  investigate 
the  matter,  but  restored  Lothair  to  commimion 
after  he  had  sworn  that  he  had  obeyed  the  command 
of  Nicholas  I.  to  break  ofif  his  relations  with  Wal- 
rade. The  king's  sudden  death  at  Piacenza  on  his 
homeward  journey,  a  few  weeks  later,  was  con- 
sidered to  be  a  divine  judgment.  The  efforts  of  the 
pope  to  enforce  the  claim  of  Loiiis  II.  to  Lorraine 
were  fruitless;  immediately  after  Lothair 's  death 
his  uncle,  Charles  the  Bald,  had  himself  crowned  at 
Metz,  though  less  than  a  year  later  he  was  forced 
by  his  brother,  Louis  the  German,  to  divide  the 
inheritance  of  Lothair  in  the  treaty  of  Meersen 
(Aug.  8,  870). 

Adrian's  attempts  to  interfere  in  Prankish  affairs 
were  stubbornly  resisted  by  Hincmar  of  Reims 
(q.v.),  who  wrote  (Epist.,  xxvii.),  ostensibly  as  the 
opinions  of  certain  men  friendly  to  the  West- 
Prankish  king,  that  a  pope  could  not  be  bishop 
and  king  at  one  and  the  same  time;  that  Adrian's 
predecessors  had  claimed  to  decide  in  ecclesiastical 
matters    only;   and   that    he  who    attempted    to 


excommimicate  a  Christian  unjustly  deprived  him- 
self of  the  power  of  the  keys.  When  a  synod  at 
Douzy   near   Sedan    (Aug.,  871)   ex- 

Oppoeed  communicated  Bishop  Hincmar  of  Laon 
by         on  grave  charges  brought  against  him 

Hincmar    both  by  the  king  and  by   his  own 

of  Reims,  uncle,  the  more  famous  Hincmar,  the 
pope  allowed  an  appeal  to  a  Roman 
council,  and  brought  upon  himself  in  consequence 
a  still  sterner  warning  from  Charles  the  Bald  by  the 
pen  of  Hincmar  of  Reims  (Af  PL,  cxxiv.  881-896), 
with  a  threat  of  his  personal  appearance  in  Rome. 
Adrian  executed  an  inglorious  retreat.  He  wrote 
to  Charies  praising  him  for  his  virtues  and  his 
benefits  to  the  Church,  promised  him  the  imperial 
crown  on  Louis's  death,  and  offered  the  soothing 
explanation  that  earlier  less  pacific  letters  had 
been  either  extorted  from  him  during  sickness  or 
falsified.  In  the  matter  of  Hincmar  of  Laon,  he 
made  partial  concessions,  which  were  completed 
by  his  successor,  John  VIIL 

Another  conflict  which  Nicholas  I.  had  left  to 
Adrian,  that  with  Photius,  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople, seemed  likely  to  have  a  hap- 

Conflict  pier  issue,  when  Photius  was  con- 
with        denmed    first    by    a  Roman    synod 

Photius.  (June  10,  869),  and  then  by  the 
general  council  at  Constantinople  in 
the  same  year,  the  papal  legates  taking  a  position 
which  seeaied  to  inake  good  the  claims  of  the 
Roman  see.  But  Emperor  Basil  the  Macedonian 
dealt  these  claims  a  severe  blow  when  he  caused 
the  envoys  of  the  Bulgarians  (see  Bulgarians, 
Conversion  of  the)  to  declare  to  the  legates  that 
their  country  belonged  to  the  patriarchate  not  of 
Rome,  but  of  Constantinople.  Adrian's  protests 
were  in  vain;  a  Greek  archbishop  appeared  among 
the  Bulgarians,  and  the  Latin  missionaries  had  to 
give  place.  Moravia,  on  the  other  hand,  was  firmly 
attached  to  Rome,  Adrian  allowing  the  use  of  a 
Slavic  liturgy,  and  naming  Methodius  archbishop 
of  Sirmium.  After  a  pontificate  mariced  princi- 
pally by  defeat,  Adrian  died  between  Nov.  13  and 
Dec.  14,  872.  (Carl  Mirbt.) 

Bibuoorapht:  The  Letters  of  Adrian  in  Manai,  CoUeeHo, 
zv.  810-820;  in  MPL,  orxii.,  oxxix./and  in  Bouquet, 
Recuetl.vol.vii.;  Viia  Hadriani  IL,  in  Liber  ponUficalie.td. 
Duoheene,  ii.  173-174,  and  in  L.  A.  Muratori.  Rerum  Itali- 
earum  Seriptoree,  III.  ii.  306,  26  vola.,  Milan,  1723-51; 
Ado,  Chronieon,  in  MGH,  Script,  ii.  (1829)  315-326; 
idem,  in  MPL,  exxiii.;  Annalee  FtUdeneee,  in  MOH, 
Script.,  i.  (1826)  375-395,  and  separately  in  Script  rer. 
Oerm.,  ed.  F.  Kurse,  Hanover,  1891;  Hincmar,  Annalee, 
in  MOH,  Script,,  i.  (1826)  465-516,  and  in  MPL,  oxxv.; 
Hincmar,  Epietola,  in  MPL,  cxxiv.,  czxvi.;  Regino, 
Chronieon,  in  MOH,  Script,  i.  (1826)  680  sqq.;  idem,  in 
MPL,  exxxii.  (separately  ed.  F.  Kurse,  Hanover.  1890); 
P.  Jaff^  Regeeta,  i.  368,  369,  Leipsic,  1885;  Bower, 
Popee,  ii  267-282;  F.  Maassen,  Eine  Rede  dee  Papetee 
Hadrian  II.  von  Jahre  869,  die  erete  umfaeeende  Benute- 
una  der  faleehen  Decretalen,  in  Siteunoeberichte  der  Wiener 
Akademie,  ban.  (1872)  521;  Hefele.  ConcUienoeeehit^U, 
vol.  iv.;  P.  A.  Lapotre,  Hadrian  II.  et  lee  faueeee  di- 
critalee,  in  Revue  dee  queetione  hietoriquee,  xxyii  (1880) 
377  sqq.;  B.  Jungmann,  Dieeertationee  eeledm  in  hiet 
eed.,  iii.,  Ratisbon,  1882;  Milman,  Latin  Chrietianity, 
iii.  36-80;  H.  Schrdrs,  Hinkmar,  Freiburg,  1884;  J. 
J.  B5hmer,  Regeeta  imperii,  I.  Die  Reoeeten  dee  Kaieer- 
reiehe  unter  den  KaroUngem,  pp.  761-^18;  idem,  ed.  E. 
MQhIbacher,  i.  460  sqq.,  Innsbruck,  1889;  Hauck,  KD, 
iL  657  sqq.,   699-700;    J.  Langen,   Oeechichte   der  rUm- 
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isdten  Kirdu  von  NikoUnu  I.  bU  Qrtgor  VII.,  pp.  113-170. 
Bonn,  1892;  E.  MQhlbacher,  Ihutache  QuehiehU  unttr  den 
KardUnoem,  1896;  E.  DOmmler,  tyher  eine  Synodalrede 
Papai  Hadrians  II.,  Berlin,  1899;  Treaty  of  Meertn,  Eng. 
transL  in  Tluitcher  and  McNeal,  Sotarce  Book,  pp.  64-65. 

Adrian  m.:    Pope  884-885.    He  was  a  Roman 
by  birth,  the  son  of  Benedict.    The  story  of  severe 
punifihinents  inflicted  by  him  points  to  revolts  in 
the  city  during  his  rule.    The  assertion  of  the  un- 
trustworthy   Martinus    Polonus   that   he   decreed 
that  a  newly  elected  pope  might  proceed  at  once 
to  consecration  without  waiting  for  imperial  con- 
firmation,   and   that   the   imperial   crown   should 
thenceforth  be  worn  by  an  Italian  prince,  are  con- 
finned  by  no  contemporary  evidence.    He  died 
near  Modena  Aug.,  885,  on  his  way  to  attend  a 
diet  at  Worms  on  the  invitation  of  Charles  the  Fat, 
and  was  buried  at  Nonantula.    [He  was  the  first 
pope  to  change  his  name  on  election,  having  pre- 
viously been  called  Agapetus,]        (Carl  Mirbt.) 
Bibuoohapht:  EpiBtda,  in  Bouquet,  ReeueU,  ix.  200,  and  in 
MPL,  exzvi.;   Bulla  anni  885,  in  Neues  Archiv  der  Ge- 
oeOaehaft  fUr  d.  d.  OeachichU,  xi.  (1885)  374,  376;    Viia,  in 
LOm-  PontifiealiM,  ed.  Duchesne,  iL  (1892)  225,  and  in  L. 
A.  Muratori,  Rerum  Italiearum  ScriplorM,  III.  ii.  440-446, 
25  vole.,  Milan,  1723-51;   Annalee  FuldenteM,    in  MOH, 
Script,  L  (1826)  375-395  (separately  in  Script,  rer.  Oerm., 
ed.    F.    Kurse,    Hanover,  1891);    Chronica   BenedicU,  in 
MOH,  Script.,  iii.  (1839)  199;  J.  M.  Watterich.  Pontificwn 
RomanoTum  vita,  i.  29,  650,  718,  Leipsic,  1862;    P.  Jafif^, 
Regeeta,    L   426-427;     Bower,   Popea,    ii.    293-294;    R. 
Baxmann,    Die  Politik  der  Pdpete  von  Gregor  I.  hit  auf 
Gregor     VII.,  u.  60  sqq.,  Elberfeld,  1869;  E.  DOmmler, 
Oeachichte  dee  Oatfr&nkiechen  Reichee,  ii.  247,  248,  Berlin, 
1888;    J.    Langen,  Gesehichte   der  rfimitchen    Kirche  von 
Nikolcnu  I.  bia  Gregor  VII.,  pp.  298  sqq..  Bonn,  1892;  T.R.  v. 
Siekel,  Die  Vita  Hadriani  Nonantulana  und  die  Diumue 
Handechrift,  in  Neuea  Archiv  der  OeeeUechaft  fUr  0.  d.  Ge- 
edUchU,  xviii.  (1892)  109-133. 

Adrian  IV.  (Nicholas  Breakspeare;  the  only 
Englishman  in  the  list  of  the  popes):  Pope 
1154-59.  He  was  bom  in  England  about  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.  He  went  to 
France  as  a  boy,  studied  at  Paris  and  Aries,  en- 
during severe  privations,  and  finally  settled  down 
in  the  monastery  of  St.  Rufus  near  Avignon.  Here 
he  became  prior,  then  abbot  (1137),  but  met  with 
bitter  opposition  from  the  monks  when  he  attempted 
to  introduce  reforms.  Eugenius  III.  made  him 
cardinal  bishop  of  Albano,  and  chose  him  (1152) 
for  the  difficult  mission  of  regulating  the  relations 
of  Norway  and  Sweden  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Lund.  Returning  to  Rome,  he  was  welcomed 
with  high  honors  by  Anastasius  IV.,  whom  he 
succeed^  on  Dec.  4, 1154. 

His  first  troubles  came  through  Arnold  of  Bres- 
cia (q.v.),  who,  besides  his  ethical  opposition  to  the 
hierarchy,  aimed  at  reestablishing  the 

Arnold  of  ancient  sovereignty  of  Rome  and  its 
Brescia  and  independence  of  the  papal  see.    Adrian 

Frederick  strove  to  secure  Arnold's  banishment, 
Barbarossa.  and  succeeded  in  1155  only  by  pro- 
nouncing an  interdict  on  the  city. 
He  made  Arnold's  capture  and  delivery  to  the  ecclesi- 
astical authorities  a  condition  of  crowning  Frederick 
Barbarossa,  who  thus  sacrificed  a  man  who  might 
have  been  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  his  conflicts 
with  this  very  pope.  The  first  meeting  between 
Frederick  and  Adrian  (June  9,  1155)  was  marked 
by  friction;  but  Frederick  managed,  in  return  for 


substantial  concessions,  to  secure  his  coronation 
nine  days  later.  The  Romans,  however,  whose 
subjection  to  the  papal  see  the  new  emperor 
had  promised  to  enforce,  refused  their  recog- 
nition; and  when  Frederick  left  Rome,  the 
pope  and  cardinals  accompanied  him,  practically 
as  fugitives.  Frederick  had  also  promised  to  sub- 
due William  I.  of  Sicily,  and  was  inclined  to  carry 
out  his  promise,  but  the  pressure  of  the  German 
princes  forced  him  to  recross  the  Alps. 

Adrian  then  attempted  to  pursue  his  conflict 
with  William,  and,  by  the  aid  of  the  latter's  dis- 
contented vassals,  forced  him  to  offer 
William  I.  terms.  When,  however,  these  were  not 
of  Sicily,  accepted  the  king  rallied  his  forces,  the 
tide  turned,  and  Adrian  was  obliged 
to  grant  his  opponent  the  investiture  of  Sicily, 
Apulia,  and  Capua,  and  to  renounce  important 
ecclesiastical  prerogatives  in  Sicily  (Treaty  of 
Benevento  June,  1156).  In  consequence  of  this 
settlement,  he  was  enabled  to  return  to  Rome  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  but  the  emperor  resented  this 
apparent  desertion  of  their  alliance,  as  well  as  the 
injury  to  his  suzerainty  by  the  papal  investiture. 
An  open  breach  came  when,  at  the  Diet  of  Besan^on, 
in  Oct.,  1157,  the  papal  legates  (one  of  them  the 
future  Alexander  III.)  delivered  a  letter  from  their 
chief  which  spoke  of  the  conferring  of  the  imperial 
crown  by  the  ambiguous  term  heneficium.  The 
chancellor,  Reginald,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  in  his 
German  rendering,  gave  it  the  sense  of  a  fief  of  the 
papal  see;  and  the  legates  thought  it  prudent  to 
leave  the  assembly  and  retreat  speedily  to  Rome. 
Imperial  letters  spread  the  same  indignation 
among  the  people;  and  when  Adrian  required  the 
prelates  of  Germany  to  obtain  satis- 
Rebuffed  faction  from  Frederick  for  his  treat- 
by  ment  of  the  legates,  he  was  met  by 
Frederick  the  decided  expression  of  their  dis- 
Barbarossa.  approval  of  the  offending  phrase. 
Adrian's  position  was  rendered  more 
difficult  by  the  appearance  of  a  Greek  expedition 
in  Italy  and  by  a  revolt  in  Rome;  he  offered  the 
concession  of  a  brief  in  which  he  explained  the  ob- 
jectionable word  in  the  innocent  sense  of  **  benefit.'' 
Frederick  took  this  as  a  confession  of  weakness, 
and  when  he  crossed  the  Alps  to  subdue  the  Lom- 
bard towns  (1158),  he  required  an  oath  of  fealty 
to  himself,  as  well  as  substantial  support  from  the 
Italian  bishops.  Attaining  the  summit  of  his 
power  with  the  conquest  of  Milan  in  September,  two 
months  later  he  had  the  imperial  rights  solemnly 
declared  by  the  leading  jurists  of  Bologna.  Thiis 
declaration  constituted  him  the  source  of  all  secular 
power  and  dignity,  and  was  a  denial  equally  of  the 
political  claims  of  the  papacy  and  of  the  aspirations 
of  the  Lombard  towns.  The  breach  with  Adrian 
was  still  further  widened  by  his  hesitation  to  con- 
firm the  imperial  nomination  to  the  archbishopric 
of  Ravenna;  and  an  acute  crisis  was  soon  reached. 
An  exchange  of  communications  took  place,  whose 
manner  was  intended  on  both  sides  to  be  offensive; 
and  Frederick  was  roused  to  a  higher  pitch  of  anger 
when  the  papal  legates,  besides  accusing  him  of  a 
breach  of  the  treaty  of  Constance,  demanded  that 
he  should  thenceforth  receive  no  oath  of  fealty  from 
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the  Italian  bishops,  that  he  should  either  restore 
the  inheritance  of  Countess  Biatilda,  Spoleto, 
Sardinia,  Corsica,  Ferrara,  etc.,  to  the  Roman  see, 
or  pay  a  tribute  for  those  lands,  and  that  he  should 
recognize  the  right  of  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  to 
•jomplete  and  unlimited  dominion  in  Rome.  These 
claims  he  met  by  declaring  roundly  that  on  any 
strict  interpretation  of  his  rights  the  pope  also 
would  be  bound  to  take  the  oath  of  fealty,  and  that 
all  the  latter's  possessions  were  but  imperial  do- 
mains held  in  consequence  of  Sylvester's  investi- 
ture by  Constantine. 

Both  the  opponents  sought  for  allies  in  the  im- 
pending struggle.  Adrian,  who  was  the  sworn 
foe  of  the  Roman  republic  and  its 
Impending  liberties,  joined  hands  with  the  Lom- 

Conflict  bard  communes  who  were  struggling 
Stopped  by  for   their   own.    The   emperor,    who 

Adrian's  was  doing  his  best  to  abolish  com- 
Death.  munal  liberty  in  the  north  of  Italy, 
aided  the  Romans  to  uphold  the  prin- 
ciples of  Arnold  of  Brescia.  Adriim  was  already 
tflJdng  coimsel  with  the  cardinals  as  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  pronouncing  a  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion against  Frederick  when  death  overtook  him 
at  Anagni  Sept.  1,  1159. 

Adrian  was  a  ruler  who  grasped  clearly  the  ideal 
of  a  papacy  striving  for  universal  domination,  and 
contended  passionately  for  its  accomplishment; 
but  John  of  Salisbury  (who,  as  ambassador  of  the 
king  of  England,  had  opportimity  to  study  him  at 
close  range)  records  that  there  were  moments  when 
the  terrible  burden  of  his  office  weighed  almost  un- 
bearably upon  him.  (Carl  Mirbt.) 

Bibuoobapht:  Bpittolm  et  priviUffiaf  in  Bouquet.  RecunL^ 
XV.  666-003;  idem,  in  MPL,  olxxxviii.;  BvUa^  in  NeuM 
Arehiv  der  Oe^dUchaft  fOr  A.  d.  Oesehiehte,  ii.  (1876)  211- 
213.  zv.  (1880)  203-206;  Vita,  in  LQm  PontificaliM,  ed. 
Dueheene,  1802,  ii.  888  eqq.;  Otto  of  Frisengen,  Otsta 
FritUrici  /.,  in  MOH,  Script,  xx.  (1868)  403  eqq.;  Raderi- 
ous  of  Frisengen.  Continuatio  [of  Otto's  GetCa],  ib.  pp. 
454  sqq.;  Jaff^.  A«0Mte,  L;  J.  M.  Watterich.  Romano- 
rum  ponHfieum  vita,  i.  323-336,  Leipeic.  1823;  Bower, 
Pope9,  1845,  ii.  487-502;  R.  Raby,  HiMtorieal  Sketch  of 
Pope  Adrian  IV.,  London,  1840;  H.  Reuter,  GeeehiehU 
Alexander**  ///.,  vol  i.,  Leipsio,  1860;  Fr.  v.  Raumer.Ge- 
echxchie  der  Hohenetaufen,  ii.,  ib.  1871;  Milman.  Latin 
Chrietianity,  London,  1883;  DNB,  L  143-146;  Hefele, 
ConcUienoeeehichte,  v.  527-566;  J.  Langen.  Oeechichte  der 
r&miachen  KircKe  von  OreQor  VII.  bia  Innocens  III.,  pp. 
417-438,  Bonn,  1803;  Eng.  transl.  of  Letter  to  BarbaroMa 
(Sept.  20,  1157),  Manifeeto  of  Frederick  I.,  Letter  to  the 
Oerman  Biehope  and  their  Letter  to  Adrian,  and  Letter  to 
the  Emperor  (Feb.,  1158).  in  E.  F.  Htnd^rwon,  SeUct  Hie- 
torical  Document*  of  the  Middle  Agee,  London,  1802;  J. 
Jastrow  and  O.  Winter,  Deuteche  Oeechichte  im  Zeitalter 
der  Hohenetaufen,  vol.  i.,  Stuttgart.  1807;  S.  Malone. 
Adrian  IV.  and  Ireland,  London,  1800;  O.  J.  Thatcher. 
Studie*  Conoemino  Adrian  IV.,  C/hicago.  1003;  Hauck, 
KD,  iv.  35.  100-227;  Eng.  transl.  of  Treaty  of  Con- 
etanee.  Stirrup  Epieode,  Treaty  of  Adrian  IV.  and  William 
of  SieUy,  Lettere  of  Adrian  (1157-58).  and  Manifeeto  of 
Frederick  /..  in  O.  J.  Thatcher  and  E.  H.  McNeal.  Source 
Book  for  Mediaval  Hietory,  New  York,  1006. 
Adrian  V.  (Ottobuono  de' Fieschi):  Pope  1276. 
He  was  the  nephew  of  Innocent  IV.,  and  as  car- 
dinal deacon  had  been  sent  to  England  by  dSement 
IV.  to  mediate  between  Henry  III.  and  hds  barons. 
He  was  elected  July  12, 1276,  in  a  conclave  on  which 
Charles  of  Anjou  had  enforced  all  the  rigor  of  the 
regulations  of  Gregory  X.;  and  one  of  Adrian's  first 
acts  was  to  abrogate  them  as  oppressive  to  the  cardi- 


nals. Before  he  could  promulgate  any  new  system, 
however,  and  even  before  he  had  been  ordained 
priest,  he  died  at  Viterbo  Aug.  18,  1276. 

(Carl  Mibbt.) 

BibuooE4I*ht:  A.  Chroust,  Bin  Brief  Hadriane  V.,  in  Neuee 
ArOdv  der  OeeeUechaft  fUr  &.  d.  OeedUchte,  xx.  (1804)  233 
sqq.;  Bower,  Popee,  iii.  24;  A.  Potthast,  ReoeHa  pontic 
fUum  Romanorum,  u.  1700,  Berlin,  1875;  Mihnan,  Latin 
Chrietianity,  vi.  134. 

Adrian  VL  (Adrian  Rodenburgh  or  Dedel, 
more  probably  the  latter):  Pope  1522-23.  He 
was  bom  in  Utrecht,  was  educated  by  the  Brethren 
of  the  Common  Life  and  at  Louvain,  and  became 
professor  and  vice-chancellor  of  the  university. 
During  this  period  he  composed  several  theological 
writings,  including  a  commentary  on  the  SenJteniim 
of  Peter  Lombard.  In  1507  Emperor  Maximilian 
I.  appointed  him  tutor  to  his  grandson,  (Charles  of 
Spain,  and  in  1515  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  made 
him  bishop  of  Tortosa.  In  1517  he  was  created 
cardinal  by  Leo  X.  When  Charies  was  made 
German  emperor  and  went  to  the  Netherlands  in 
1520,  he  appointed  Adrian  regent  of  Spain.  In 
1522  the  cardinals  almost  unanimously  elected  him 
pope. 

The  veTcation  of  the  Romans  at  the  choice  of  a 
German,  moreover  a  very  simple  man  who  was  not 
inclined  to  continue  the  splendid  traditions  of  the 
humanistic  popes,  lasted  during  his  entire  pontifi- 
cate; more  serious  minds,  however,  looked  forward 
to  his  reign  with  hope.    In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he 
consented    to    the   condenmation    of 
Friend      Luther's    writings    by  the    Louvain 
of         theologians,  and  although  as  inquisitor- 
Reform,     general  he  had  shown  no  clemency, 
yet  Erasmus  saw  in  him  the  right 
pilot  of  the  Church  in  those  stormy  times,  and  hoped 
that  he  would  abolish  many  abuses  in  the  Roman 
court.     Luis  de  Vives  addressed  Adrian  with  his  pro- 
posals for  reform;  and  Pirkheimer  complained  to 
him  of  the  opposition  of  the  Dominicans  to  learning. 
Even  in  the  college  of  cardinals,  the  few  who  favored 
a  reformation   looked  up  to  him  hopefully,  and 
^gidius  of  Viterbo  (q.v.)  transmitted  to  him  a 
memorial   which  described  the  corruption  of  the 
Church  and  discussed  the  means  of  redress. 

Adrian  fulfilled  these  expectations.  Concerning 
indulgences  he  even  endeavored  to  find  a  way  which 
might  lead  to  a  reconciliation  with  Luther's  con- 
ception, viz.,  to  make  the  efifect  of  the  indulgence 
dependent  on  the  depth  of  repentance  on  evi- 
dence of  it  in  a  reformed  life.  But  here  Cardinal 
Cajetan  asserted  that  the  authority  of  the  pope 
would  suffer,  since  the  chief  agent  would  no  longer 
be  the  pope,  but  the  believer,  and  the  majority 
agreed  with  the  cardinal.  Nothing  was  done  in 
the  matter,  no  dogma  was  revised,  and  the  com- 
plaints of  the  Germans  increased.  Nevertheless, 
Adrian  simplified  his  household,  moneys  given  for 
Church  purposes  were  no  longer  used  for  the  sup- 
port of  scholars  and  artists,  he  sought  to  reform  the 
abuse  of  pluralities,  and  opposed  simony  and  nepo- 
tism. His  effort  to  influence  Erasmus  to  write 
against  Luther  and  to  bring  Zwingli  by  a  letter  to 
his  side  shows  his  attitude  toward  the  Reformation 
in  Germany  and  Switzerland. 
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When  the  diet  at  Nurembeig  was  opened  in 
Dec.,  1522,  he  complained  in  a  brief  of  the  rise  of 
heresy  in  Germany  and  asked  the  diet,  since  mild 
measures  could  not  be  effectual,  to  employ  the 
means  fonneriy  used  against  Huss.  But  in  his 
instructions  to  his  legate  at  the  diet,  Bishop  Chiere- 
gati,  he  took  a  different  tone,  and  acknowledged 
that  "  wantonness,"  "  abuses,"  and  "  excesses  " 
were  found  at  the  curia.  This  is  the  only  instance 
where  such  a  confession  received  official  sanction. 
An  answer  was  prepared  by  a  committee,  which 

took  notice  of  the  confession,  refused 

His  to  execute  the  edict  of  Worms  before 

Confeision.    an    improvement    was    visible,    and 

asked  for  the  meeting  of  a  council  in 
a  German  city,  promising  to  prevent  Luther  from 
publishing  his  polemical  writings  and  to  see  to  it 
that  the  preachers  proclaimed  the  pure  gospel, 
but  "  according  to  the  teaching  and  interpretation 
of  the  Scriptures  approved  and  revered  by  the 
Christian  Church."  Chieregati  accepted  neither 
this  nor  any  other  answer,  but  left  Nuremberg  in 
haste.  In  strict  papal  circles  Adrian's  confession 
has  not  yet  been  forgiven.  He  died  at  Rome 
Sept.  14,  1523.  K.  Benrath. 

Bibuookapht:  P.  BurmaxmuB,  Hadrianui  VI.  tive  andUda 
Matorica,  .  .  .  Utrecht,  1727;  G.  Moringus.  Vita  Ha- 
driani  F/..  Louvain,  1536;  Bower.  Popea,  iii.  299- 
302;  L.  P.  Gsohard.  Corretpondance  de  Charles  V.  et 
d*Adrien  VI.,  Bnuselfl,  1859;  J.  S.  Brewer.  LeUera  and  Pa- 
pers .  .  .  of  the  Reion  of  Henry  VIII.,  4yo\3.,London,1862- 
1901  (eepedally  voL  iii.);  Q.  A.  Bergenroth,  Calendar  .  .  . 
rdaiino  to  the  Negotiationa  between  England  and  Spain,  ii.» 
London.  1866;  idem.  Supplement  to  vols.  i.  and  ii.  (1868); 
M.  Brosoh,  Geeehiehte  dee  Kirchenetaatee,  vol.  L,  Hamburg, 
1880;  C.  ▼.  HSfler.  Papat  Hadrian  VI.,  Vienna,  1880;  A. 
Lapitre,  Adrien  VI.,  Paris,  1880;  L.  v.  Ranice,  Deutaehe 
Oeachichte  im  ZeitaUer  der  Reformation,  ii.,  Leipsic,  1880; 
idem.  Die  rUmiathen  Ptipate,  i.,  ib.  1889;  Eng.  transl.,  i. 
71-74.  London.  1896;  Milman,  Latin  Chriatianitv;  Hefele, 
ConeUiengeaehichte,  ix.  271-299;  Greighton.  Papacy,  vi. 
214-273. 

ADSO:  One  of  the  more  prominent  of  the 
reforming  abbots  of  the  tenth  century.  He  be- 
longed to  a  noble  family  in  the  Jura  Mountains, 
beoune  a  monk  at  Luxeuil,  and  went  later  to  the 
monastery  of  Montier-en-Der  (120  m.  e.s.e.  of  Paris), 
in  the  diocese  of  Chdlons-sur-Mame,  reformed 
about  935  by  the  abbot  Albert,  whom  he  succeeded 
in  967  or  968.  He  laid  the  foundation  for  a  splendid 
new  basilica,  remains  of  which  are  still  standing 
(cf.  Sackur,  Die  Cluniacenaerj  ii.  391),  and  under- 
took to  reform  other  monasteries,  e.g.,  St.  Benig- 
nus  at  Dijon.  Like  his  friends  Abbo  of  Reuiy  and 
Gerbert  of  Reims  (cf.  Havet,  Les  Lettres  de  Oerbertf 
pp.  6,  74,  Paris,  1889),  he  was  interested  in  learning 
and  investigation;  and  his  library  included  the 
writings  of  Aristotle,  Porphyry,  Terence,  Csesar, 
and  VergiL  He  was  often  urged  to  write  books, 
especially  the  lives  of  saints,  and  several  works 
of  this  class  by  him  may  be  found  in  ASM  (ii.  and 
iv.;  copied  in  AfPL,  cxxxvii.  597-700). 

The  most  famous  of  Adso's  writings  is  the  earliest, 
an  Epietola  ad  Oerbergam  reginam^  de  vUa  et  tempore 
AnHckrUH,  composed  before  954,  in  which  he 
opposes  the  prevalent  notion  that  the  appearance 
of  Antichrist  was  near  at  hand.  The  work  was 
much  read,  and  suffered  greatly  from  mutilations 
and  interpolations    (cf.   MPL,    ci.    1289-98);   its 


original  form  has  been  restored  by  E.  Sackur,  in 
SibyUinische  Texte  und  Forschungen,  pp.  104-113, 
Halle,  1898.  S.  M.  Dbutoch. 

Bxbliooraprt:  The  chief  source  for  Adso's  life  is  an  addi- 
tion of  the  eleventh  century  to  his  Viia  8.  Bercharii,  the 
patron  saint  of  Montier-en-Der,  ch  xi.,  in  MPL,  cxxxvii 
678-679.  and  in  MOH,  Script.,  iv.  (1841)  488.  Consult 
also  the  Hiatoire  littiraire  de  la  France,  vi.  471-492;  A. 
Ebert,  AUgemeine  Oeachichte  der  Litteratur  dea  MittelaUera 
im  Abendlande,  iii.  472-484,  Leipsic.  1887;  and,  especially, 
E.  Sackur,  Die  Clumacenaer,  vol.  i.,  Halle,  1892. 

ADULTERY.    See  Marriage. 

ADVENT:  The  first  season  of  the  church  year. 
The  celebration  of  Advent  in  the  Western  Church 
was  instituted  toward  the  close  of  the  fifth  century, 
in  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Italy  [but  traces  of  it  are  found  in 
the  Council  of  Saragossa,  380].  The  term  was  first 
understood  as  referring  to  the  birth  of  Christ,  and 
so  the  Advent  season  was  a  time  of  preparation  for 
Christmas.  Since  it  commenced  at  different  periods 
(e.g.,  at  Milan  with  the  Sunday  after  St.  Martin 
[Nov.  11];  in  Rome  with  the  first  in  December), 
the  number  of  Sundays  in  Advent  differed  in  the 
individual  churches.  The  term  adveniua  was  also 
taken  in  the  wider  sense  of  the  coming  of  Christ 
in  general;  hence  the  lessons  for  Advent  which 
refer  to  the  second  coming  of  Christ  and  the  last 
judgment.  With  it  was  also  connected  the  notion 
of  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Thus 
originated  the  idea  of  the  triple  coming  "  to  man, 
in  man,  and  against  man ''  or,  corresponding  to 
the  number  four  of  the  Sundays  which  afterward 
became  general,  the  notion  of  the  quadruple  com-  . 
ing  *'  in  the  flesh,  in  the  mind,  in  death,  in  majesty." 

In  the  medieval  church  the  Advent  season  was  a 
time  of  fasting  and  repentance.  Hence  one  finds  in 
it  the  figure  of  John  the  Baptist,  as  the  precursor 
of  Christ  and  the  preacher  of  repentance.  The 
whole  season  from  Advent  to  the  octave  of  Epiph- 
any was  a  tempos  clausum  (q.v.)  until  the  Council 
of  Trent,  which  took  off  the  last  week.  In  the 
Church  of  Rome  Advent  has  still  the  character  of 
a  penitential  season.  The  color  of  the  vestments 
then  worn  is  violet.  This  character  of  earnest  and 
serious  devotion  appears  in  more  preaching,  teach- 
ing, and  insistence  upon  attendance  at  communion. 
Fasting  during  Advent  is  not  a  general  ordinance 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  [being  required  only  on  all 
Fridays,  the  vigil  of  Christmas,  and  the  three  em- 
ber-days in  the  last  week  of  the  season]. 

With  the  adoption  of  the  medieval  church  cal- 
endar, the  Protestants  also  accepted  the  Advent 
season  and  Advent  lessons.  Thus  the  season 
retained  its  double  character,  preparation  for  the 
Christmas  festival  and  contemplation  of  the  dif- 
ferent ways  of  the  coming  of  Christ.  Since  it  has 
become  customary  to  separate  the  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical chronology  and  to  distinguish  between  the 
civil  and  church  years,  the  first  Sunday  of  Advent 
has  been  dignified  as  the  solemn  beginning  of  the 
new  church  year.  These  various  relations  of  the 
first  Sunday  of  Advent  and  the  whole  Advent 
season  explain  the  variety  of  the  contents  of  the 
Advent  hymns  and  prayers.  Among  Protestants 
also  the  Advent  season  has  a  twofold  character, 
that  of  holy  joy  and  of  holy  repentance.  The 
first  Sunday  in  Advent  is  no  church  festival  in  a 
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full  sense,  but  the  relations  referred  to  lift  it  and 
the  succeeding  Sundays  above  ordinary  Sundays. 
See  Church  Year.  W.  Caspari. 

In  the  present  usage  of  the  West,  the  season 
begins  on  the  nearest  Sunday  to  St.  Andrew's  day 
(Nov.  30),  whether  before  or  after.  In  the  Anglican 
prayer-book  the  service  for  the  first  Sunday  em- 
phasizes the  second  coming;  that  for  the  second, 
the  Holy  Scriptures;  that  for  the  third,  the  Christian 
ministry;  while  only  the  fourth  relates  specific- 
ally to  the  first  coming.  Advent  in  the  Eastern 
Church  begins  on  Nov.  14,  thus  making  a  season  of 
forty  days  analogous  to  Lent. 

Bxbuoorapht:  The  lectionaries  in  Liber  comicut,  i.,  Oxford, 
1893,  and  in  Sacramentarium  Oekinanum  published  in  L. 
A.  Muratori,  lAturgia  romanum  vetuM,  vol.  i.,  Venloe,  1748, 
and  in  MPL,  Ixxiv.;  Smaraedus,  in  MPL,  di.;  Ama- 
larius  Metensis,  De  ecdenaaticia  officiiSt  ib.  cv.;  Bemo  of 
Reiohenau,  De  ceUbratione  adventuMt  MPLy  cxlii.;  Isidore 
of  Seville,  De  officiie,  ed.  Cochlsus,  Leipsic,  1534,  and  in 
M.  de  la  Bigne,  Magna  hibliotkeea  veterum  patrum,  x..  Parts, 
1654;  E.  Mart^ne,  De  antiquie  eccleeice  rUibtte,  Rouen, 
1700. 

ADVENT   CHRISTIANS.     See  Adventistb,  3. 

ADVENTISTS:  The  general  name  of  a  body 
embracing  several  branches,  whose  members  look 
for  the  proximate  personal  coming  of  Christ.  Will- 
iam Miller  (q.v.),  their  founder,  was  a  converted 
deist,  who  in  1816  joined  the  Baptist  Church  in 
Low  Hampton,  N.  Y.  He  became  a  close  student 
of  the  Bible,  especially  of  the  prophecies,  and  soon 
satisfied  himself  that  the  Advent  was  to  be  personal 
and  premillennial,  and  that  it  was  near  at  hand. 
He  began  these  studies  in  1818,  but  did  not  enter 
upon  the  work  of  the  ministry  until  1831.  The 
year  1843  was  the  date  agreed  upon  for  the  Advent; 
then,  more  specifically,  Oct.  22,  1844,  the  failure 
of  which  divided  a  body  of  followers  that  had 
become  quite  numerous.  In  the  year  of  his  death 
(1849)  they  were  estimated  at  60,000.  Many  who 
bad  been  drawn  into  the  movement  by  the  preva- 
lent excitement  left  it,  and  returned  to  the  churches 
from  which  they  had  withdrawn.  After  the  second 
failure.  Miller  and  some  other  leaders  discouraged 
attempts  to  fix  exact  dates.  On  this  question  and 
on  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  there 
have  been  divisions.  There  are  now  at  least  six 
distinct  branches  of  Adventists,  all  of  which  agree 
that  the  second  coming  of  Christ  is  to  be  personal 
and  premillennial,  and  that  it  is  near  at  hand. 
The  Seventh-day  Adventists  and  the  Church  of 
God  are  presbyterial,  the  others  congregational 
in  their  polity.  All  practise  immersion  as  the  mode 
of  baptism. 

1.  Evangelical  Adventists:  This  is  the  oldest 
branch,  indeed  the  original  body.  The  members 
adopted  their  Declaration  of  Principles  in  confer- 
ence in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  1845,  and  in  1858  formed 
the  American  Millennial  Association  to  print  and 
circulate  literature  on  eschatology  from  their  point 
of  view.  Their  organ  was  the  weekly  paper  The 
Signs  of  the  TimeSf  which  had  been  established  in 
Boston  in  1840;  subsequently  its  name  was  changed 
to  The  Advent  Herald,  and  later  still  to  Messiah's 
Herald,  its  present  (1906)  title.  The  paper  has 
always  been  published  in  Boston.  The  Evan- 
gelical Adventists  differ  from  all  the  other  branches 


in  maintaining  the  consciousness  of  the  dead  in 
Hades  and  the  eternal  sufferings  of  the  lost. 
Bibuogbapht:   H.  F.  Hill,  The  Sainfe  Inheriianee,  Boston, 

1852;  D.  T.  Taylor,  The  Reign  of  Chriet,  Peaoedaie,  R.  I., 

1855,  and  Boston,  1889. 

8.  Seventh-4ay  Adventists:  This  branch  dates 
from  1845,  in  which  year,  at  Wajshington,  N.  H., 
a  body  of  Adventists  adopted  the  belief  that  the 
seventh  day  of  the  week  is  the  Sabbath  for  Chris- 
tians and  is  obligatory  upon  them.  In  1850  their 
chief  organ.  The  Advent  Review  and  Sabbath  Herald, 
was  first  issued  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  which  was 
made  the  headquarters  of  the  body;  and  there  in 
1860  a  publishuig  association,  in  1862  a  general 
annual  conference,  in  1866  a  health  institute,  and 
in  1874  an  educational  society  and  a  foreign  mission 
board  were  established.  In  1903  the  publishing 
business  and  the  general  headquarters  were  re- 
moved to  Washington,  D.  C.  Their  organ  is  now 
styled  The  Review  and  Herald.  Besides  the  tenet 
which  gives  them  their  name  they  hold  that  man 
is  not  immortal,  that  the  dead  sleep  in  uncon- 
sciousness, and  that  the  \msaved  never  awake. 
They  practise  foot-washing  and  accept  the  charis- 
mata, maintain  a  tithing  system,  and  pay  great 
attention  to  health  and  total  abstinence.  They 
accept  Mrs.  Ellen  G.  White  as  an  inspired  prophetess. 
Bibuoorapht:  J.  N.  Andrews,  Hietory  of  the  Sabbath  and 
Firet  Day,  Battle  Greek,  1873  (3d  ed.,  1887);  Life  Sketeket 
of  Elder  James  White  and  hie  wife  Mre.  EUen  O.  White, 
1880;  J.  N.  Loughborough,  Biee  and  Progreee  of  the  Seventh- 
Day  AdventieU,  ib.  1892. 

8.  Advent  Christians:  The  organization  under 
this  name  dates  from  1861,  when  a  general  asso- 
ciation was  formed.  The  organ  of  these  Advent- 
ists is  The  World's  Crisis  and  Second  Advent  Mes- 
senger, published  in  Boston.  Their  creed  is  given 
in  the  Declaration  of  Principles,  approved  by  the 
general  conference  of  1900.  They  believe  that 
through  sin  man  forfeited  immortality  and  that 
only  through  faith  in  Christ  can  any  live  forever; 
that  death  is  a  condition  of  unconsciousness  for 
all  persons  imtil  the  resurrection  at  Christ's  second 
coming,  when  the  righteous  will  enter  an  endless 
life  upon  this  earth,  and  the  rest  will  suffer  com- 
plete extinction  of  being;  that  this  coming  is  near; 
that  church  government  should  be  congregational; 
that  immersion  is  the  only  true  baptism;  and  that 
Sunday  is  the  Christian  Sabbath. 
Biblioorapht:  I.  C.  Wellcome,  Hietory  of  the  Second  Ad- 
vent Message ,  Yarmouth,  Me.,  1874. 

4.  Life  and  Advent  Union:  This  may  be  said 
to  have  existed  since  1848,  but  it  was  not  until 
1862  that  it  was  organized,  at  Wilbraham,  MajBs., 
under  the  leadership  of  Elder  George  Stores.  Its 
organ  is  The  Herald  of  Life  and  of  the  Coming  King- 
dom, published  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  weekly  since 
1862.  It  holds  that  all  hope  of  another  life  is 
through  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  only  believers  in 
him,  who  have  manifested  in  their  daily  lives  the 
fruits  of  the  Spirit,  attain  to  the  resiurrection  of  the 
dead,  which  will  take  place  at  Christ's  coming, 
and  that  such  coming  will  be  personal,  visible,  and 
literal,  and  is  impending.  The  Union  holds  four 
camp-meetings  annually:  two  in  Maine,  one  in 
Connecticut,  which  is  the  principal  one,  and  one  in 
Virginia. 
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BnuooftAPHT:  O.  S.  Halsted,  Th*  ThBoiooy  of  the  Bible, 
Newark.  1800;  Dieeueeion  between  MUee  Grant  and  J.  T. 
Curry,  Boeton.  1803. 

5.  Church  of  God:  This  is  a  branch  of  the 
Seventh-day  Adventists,  which  seceded  in  1866 
because  its  members  denied  that  Mrs.  Ellen  Gould 
White  was  an  inspired  prophetess.  Their  organ 
is  T?is  Bible  Advocate  and  Herald  of  the  Coming 
Kingdom,  published  at  Stanberry,  Mo.,  which  is 
their  center.  Like  the  parent  body,  the  Church  of 
God  has  tithes,  sanatoriums,  and  a  publishing  house. 

Bxbuoorapht:  A.  F.  Dugger,  Poinie  of  Difference  between 
tke  Church  of  God  and  Seventh-Day  Adventiete,  Stanberry, 
Mo.;  J.  Brinkerhoff,  Mre.  White'e  Vieione.  Comparison 
of  Ae  early  Writings  of  Mre.  B.  G.  White  toith  later  Publica- 
iione,  ehowino  the  Suppreeeione  made  in  them  to  deny  ffieir 
mraneoue  Teaching;  D.  Nield,  The  Good  Friday  Prob- 
lem, ehowing  from  Scripture,  Astronomy  and  History  that 
Ae  Crucifixion  of  Christ  took  Place  on  Wednesday,  and  his 
Rtmurrection  on  Saturday. 

6.  Churches  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  popularly 
known  as  the  Age-to-come  Adventists :  These  have 
existed  since  1851,  when  their  organ,  The  Restitu- 
tion (Plymouth,  Ind.),  was  established,  but  they 
were  not  organized  till  1888,  when  the  general 
conference  was  formed.  They  beUeve  in  the  res- 
toration of  Israel,  the  literal  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  the  unmortalization  of  the  righteous,  and 
the  final  destruction  of  the  wicked,  eternal  hfe 
being  through  Christ  alone. 

Bibuoobapht:  J.  P.  Weethee,  Tlte  Coming  Age,  Chicago, 
1884. 

The  statistics  of  the  Adventists  are  thus  given 
by  H.  K.  Carroll  in  The  Christian  Advocate  for 
Jan.  25,  1906: 

Gommu- 
Name.  Blinistera.  Ghurohes.   nioants. 

Evangelical 34  30  1.147 

Seventh-day 486  1,707  60,471 

Advent  Christians 012  610  26.500 

life  and  Advent  Union 60  28  3.800 

Church  of  God 10  20  647 

Churchea    of    God    in    Christ 

Jeeus. 54  95  2,872 

Total  Adventists 1,565         2.409  95,437 

ADVERTISElfEIVTS  OF  ELIZABETH:  Name 
commonly  applied  to  the  regulations  promulgated 
in  1566  hy  Matthew  Parker,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, for  the  purpose,  as  alleged,  of  securing  uni- 
formity and  decency  in  public  worship,  against 
the  tendencies  of  the  extreme  Protestant  party 
(see  Puritans,  Puritanism,  §  6).  It  is  now 
gienerally  admitted  that,  though  they  represented 
Elizabeth's  poUcy  in  ritual  matters,  they  never 
received  her  formal  sanction.  They  assumed  some 
importance  in  the  ritual  controversies  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  the  High-church  party  conteiAding 
that  they  were  merely  an  archiepiscopal  injimction 
enforcing  an  irreducible  minimum  of  ritual,  while 
their  opponents  attempted  to  show  that  they  were 
a  legal  prescription  of  a  positive  kind,  which  made 
the  surplice  the  only  lawful  vestment  of  the  clergy 
in  parish  churches. 

Bibuoobapht  :  The  text  of  the  Adrertisemente  is  given  in 
Gee  and  Hurdy ,  Documents,  pp.  467-475.  ConBult :  J.  Stiype, 
Life  and  Acts  of  Matthew  Parker,  London,  1821;  Church 
Qiugrterly  Review,  xrii.  (1881)  54-60. 

ADVOCATE  OF  THE  CHURCH  (Lat.  Advoeatus 
or  Defensor  Eeeksia):  An  officer  charged  with 
the  secular  affairs  of  an  ecclesiastical  establishment. 


more  especially  its  defense,  legal  or  armed.  The 
beginnings  of  the  office  appear  in  the  Roman  em- 
pire. From  the  end  of  the  fifth  centuiy  there  were 
defensores  in  Italy,  charged  with  the  protection  of 
the  poor  and  orphans  as  well  as  with  the  care  of 
Churoh  rights  and  property.  In  the  Merovingian 
kingdom  legal  representatives  of  the  churches  had 
the  title.  In  the  Carlovingian  period,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  efifort  to  keep  the  clergy  as  far  as 
possible  from  worldly  affairs,  bishops,  abbots,  and 
other  ecclesiastics  were  required  to  have  such  an 
official.  The  development  of  the  law  of  inmiunity 
made  such  advocati  necessary— on  the  one  hand, 
to  uphold  Church  rights  against  the  State  and  in 
court,  on  the  other  hand  to  perform  judicial  and 
poUce  duties  in  ecclesiastical  territory.  The  Carlo- 
vingian kings  had  the  right  of  appointment,  but 
sometimes  waived  it  in  individual  cases.  These 
officers  were  at  first  generally  clerics,  later  laymen, 
and  finally  the  office  became  hereditary.  Often 
this  advocate  of  the  Church  developed  into  a  tyrant, 
keeping  the  establishment  in  absolute  submission, 
despoiling  and  plxmdering  it.  He  usurped  the 
whole  power  of  administration,  limited  the  authority 
of  the  bishop  to  purely  spiritual  affairs,  absorbed 
the  tithes  and  all  other  revenues,  and  doled  out  to 
the  clergy  a  mean  modicum  only.  Innocent  III. 
(1198-1216),  however,  succeeded  in  checking  the 
growing  importance  of  this  institution,  and  soon 
the  office  itself  disappeared. 
Bibuoobapht:    R.  Happ,  De  advocatia  ecdesiastica,  Bonn, 

1870;   H.  Bninner.  Deutsche  Rechtsgeschichte,  ii.  302,  Leip- 

aic  1892. 

ADVOCATES,  CONSISTORIAL:  Twelve  lawyers 
who  outrank  all  the  advocates  in  the  papal  court. 
They  trace  their  origin  from  the  close  of  the  sixth 
century,  when  Gregory  the  Great  appointed  seven 
defensores  in  the  city  of  Rome  to  plead  the  cause 
of  poor  litigants  who  would  otherwise  be  without 
le^  counsel.  Sixtus  IV.  increased  the  number  by 
the  addition  of  five  junior  advocates,  but  the 
memory  of  the  historical  origin  of  the  body  was 
preserved  by  reserving  to  the  seven  senior  mem- 
bers certain  privileges,  among  them  the  right  to 
constitute  the  college  proper  of  consistorial  advo- 
cates. This  college  at  the  present  time  is  made 
up  of  two  clerics  and  five  laymen,  one  of  the  latter 
being  dean.  The  name  "  consistorial "  comes  from 
the  fact  that  their  principal  duties — ^presenting  the 
claims  of  candidates  for  canonization  and  petition- 
ing for  the  pallium — are  performed  in  papal  con- 
sistories. John  T.  Creaqh. 

ADVOCATES  OF  ST.  PETER:  An  associa- 
tion of  Roman  Catholic  jurists  formed  on  the 
occasion  of  the  episcopal  jubilee  of  Pius  IX.  in  1876, 
for  the  purpose  of  asserting  and  vindipating  the 
rights  and  teaching  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Holy 
See.  The  organization,  which  was  blessed  by 
Pius  IX.,  received  a  signal  mark  of  approbation 
from  Leo  XIII.  in  1878,  when  its  constitution  was 
approved  in  a  papal  brief.  From  Rome,  where 
its  headquarters  were  established,  it  has  spread  into 
all  the  countries  of  Europe,  but  is  unknown  in  the 
United  States.  John  T.  Creagh. 

ADVOCATUS  DEI,  DIABOU.  See  Canoniza- 
tion. 
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ADVOWSON:  In  the  Church  of  England,  the 
right  of  nomination  to  a  vacant  ecclesiastical 
b^efice,  vested  in  the  crown,  the  bishop,  one  of 
the  universities,  or  a  private  person.  Such  nomi- 
nation, or  presentation,  as  it  is  called,  is  the  rule 
in  England,  election  by  the  congregation  being 
almost  unknown. 

JEDITUUS,  i-dit'Q-us:  A  term  applied  to  a 
person  having  the  care  of  ecclesiastical  property. 
Among  the  Romans  it  described  one  who,  with  the 
local  priest,  if  there  was  one,  had  charge  of  a  temple. 
The  Roman  customs  in  regard  to  this  office  had  their 
influence  on  the  development  of  similar  functions 
in  the  Christian  Church.  They  were  at  first  dis- 
charged by  the  oatiarivs  (q.v.),  to  whom  the  term 
mdUuus  was  sometimes  applied  (cf.  Paulinus  of 
Nola,  Episi.,!,).  By  degrees,  as  the  major  and 
minor  orders  developed,  and  Church  property 
became  more  valuable,  permanent  subordinate 
officials  were  required  to  look  after  it.  The  func- 
tions and  designations  of  these  officials  varied, 
however,  in  different  provinces.  The  name  cedituus 
fell  into  disuse,  probably  from  its  original  associa- 
tion with  heathen  worship.  It  was  employed  in 
the  Vulgate  version  of  Ezek.  xliv.  11;  Hos.  x.  6; 
Zeph.  i.  4;  and  Durand  {Ratumalet  ii.  5)  says  of 
the  ostiarii  that  their  functions  resemble  those  of 
the  CBditui.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  execution  of 
the  less  dignified  functions,  which  were  thought 
incompatible  with  the  clerical  office,  was  committed 
more  and  more  to  subordinates,  and  by  the  end  of 
that  period  almost  entirely  to  laymen.  The  name 
(Bdituus  was  still  used  for  these  officials,  being  thus 
equivalent  to  the  later  sacristan.  But  this  was 
principally  in  central  Europe,  especially  in  Germany, 
where  conciliar  decrees  show  that  their  duty  was 
to  ring  the  bells,  to  open  and  close  the  church,  etc. 
In  the  more  western  countries  the  adUui  became 
rather  identified  with  the  procuraUrres  or  proviaores 
(qq.v.)  who  had  charge  of  the  ecclesiastical  prop- 
erty, though  this  included  in  some  degree  the  main- 
tenance of  the  building  and  the  provision  of 
vestments,  candles,  incense,  and  the  like.  In 
America  during  the  nineteenth  century  the  name 
has  been  not  infrequently  employed  in  Roman 
Catholic  ecclesiastical  terminology  for  the  trustees 
who  administer  the  temporal  concerns  of  a  parish. 
(Johannes  Ficker.) 

-fiGIDIUS,  t-jid'i-us,  SAINT.     See  Giles,  Saint. 

JEGIDIUS  DE  COLUMNA  (Egidio  Colonna):  A 
pupil  of  Thomas  Aquinas  and  reputed  author  of 
the  bull  Unamsanctam;  b.  at  Rome  1246  (?) ;  d.  at 
Avignon  1316.  He  joined  the  Augustinian  eremite 
monks,  studied  at  Paris,  and  taught  there  for  many 
years,  being  called  Doctor  fundatiaaimus.  From 
1292  to  1295  he  was  general  of  his  order.  In  1296 
he  was  made  archbishop  of  Bourges,  but  continued 
to  reside  in  Rome.  He  defended  the  election  of  Boni- 
face VIII.  in  his  Z>e  renuntiatione  papcg,  showing 
that  the  abdication  of  Celestine  V.  was  not  against 
the  canon  law,  and  followed  the  court  to  Avignon. 
His  niunerous  writings  (mostly  unpublished)  deal 
with  philosophy  (commentaries  on  Aristotle), 
exegesis  (In  Canticum  Canticorum ;  In  epiatolam 
ad  Romanaa),  and  dogmatics  (In  aententiaa  Longo- 


bardi;  Qtiodlibeta).  A  portion  of  his  work  on 
ecclesiastical  polity,  De  poteatate  ecdeaicuticaf  was 
published  in  the  Journal  de  Vinatrmction  pMique 
(Paris,  1858).  K.  Bbnrath. 

Biblioorapht:  G.  E.  du  Boulay,  HUtoria  univenitaHt  Pari- 
•iaruu,  iii.  671-672.  Paris,  1666;  W.  Cave,  Scriptorum 
€ceiena9tioorum  liUeraria,  ii.  339-341,  Oxford,  1743;  J.  A. 
Fabridus,  Btbliotheca  LoHna,  i.  19-20,  Florence.  1858; 
F.  X.  Kraus,  jBgidixu  van  Rom,  in  OetterreichiMchs  VierUi' 
iakre—ehrifi  fikr  katholiache  Theologie,  i.  1-33.  Vienna, 
1862;  F.  L[ajard],  OUUb  de  Rome,  rdigieuz,  Auffu$iin, 
tKeologien,  in  HUtoire  litteraire  de  la  France,  zxx.  421-666, 
Paris,  1888. 

JEGIDIUS  OF  VITERBO :  General  and  protector 
of  the  order  of  Augustinian  eremite  monks  to  which 
Luther  belonged;  d.  as  cardinal  at  Rome  1532. 
Of  his  many  theological  writings  (for  list  -cf .  Fabri- 
cius,  Btbliotheca  Lalina,  i., Florence,  1858,  p. 23) but 
few  have  been  published.  His  address  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Lateran  council  of  1512  may  be  found  in 
Hardouin  (ConcUiorum  coUediOf  vol.  ix.,  Paris,  1715, 
p.  1576),  and  a  memorial  on  the  condition  of  the 
Church,  which  he  presented  to  Pope  Adrian  VI., 
was  published  by  C.  HOfler  (in  the  Abhandlitngen 
of  the  Royal  Bavarian  Academy,  hist,  cl.,  iv.,  Mu- 
nich, 1846,  pp.  62-89).  K.  Benrath. 
Biblioorapht:    T.  Kolde,  Die  deuteche  Auguetiner^ongre- 

gation,  Gotha,  1879. 

iELFRED,  JELFRIC.    See   Alfred,   Alfric. 

JENEAS,  i-nt'os,  OF  GAZA,  gS'za:  A  pupil  of  the 
Neoplatonist  Hierocles  at  Alexandria,  and  teacher 
of  rhetoric  at  Gaza.  Before  534  he  wrote  a  dia- 
logue, Theophrastua  (in  MPG,  bncxv.  865-1004), 
in  which  he  opposes  the  doctrine  of  the  preexistence 
of  the  soul,  but  asserts  its  immortality  and  the 
resurrection  of  the  body;  the  perpetuity  of  the 
world  is  rejected.  Twenty-five  of  his  letters  may 
be  found  in  R.  Hercher,  Epiatolographi  GrtBci,  pp. 
24-32,  Paris,  1873,  and  several  of  his  treatises  are 
in  M.  de  la  Bigne,  Bibliotheca  veterum  pairum, 
viii.  (8  vols.,  Paris,  1609-10);  Magna  bibliotheca^  v. 
3  and  xii.  (15  vols.,  Paris,  1618-22);  and  Maxima 
bibliotheca  veterum  patrum,  viii.  (28  vols.,  Lyons, 
1677-1707).  G.  KRtoER. 

Bibliography:  Q.  Wernsdorf,  Diepittalio  de  ^nea  Oasao, 
Naumburg.  1816;  K.  Seits,  Die  Schule  von  Oaea,  pp.  23- 
27.  Heidelbexs.  1892;  K.  Knimbaoher,  Oeechichte  der  hth 
zanlinitchen  Litteratur,  p.  432.  Munich.  1897;  O.  Schalk- 
hauser.  JSneae  von  Oaea  ale  PkUoeoph,  Erlangen.  1898. 

JENEAS  OF  PARIS:  Bishop  of  Paris  858-870; 
d.  Dec.  27,  870.  He  is  best  Imown  as  the  author 
of  one  of  the  controversial  treatises  against  the 
Greeks  called  forth  by  the  encyclical  letters  of 
Photius.  His  comprehensive  Liber  adveraua  Orcocoa 
(in  D'Achery,  SpicUegum,  Paris,  i.,  1723,  113-148; 
MPL,  cxxi.  681-762;  cf.  MOHy  Epiat.,  vi.,  Id02. 
p.  171,  no.  22)  deals  with  the  procession  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  fasting, 
the  conaignatio  infantium,  the  clerical  tonsure,  the 
Roman  primacy,  and  the  elevation  of  deacons  to 
the  see  of  Rome.  He  declares  that  the  accusations 
brought  by  the  Greeks  against  the  Latins  are 
"  superfluous  questions  having  more  relation  to 
secular  matters  than  to  spiritual.''  [The  work  is 
mainly  a  collection  of  quotations  or  "  sentences," 
from  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers,  the  former  trans- 
lated.] (A.  Hauck.) 
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ANEAS    SYLVIUS    PICCOLOMINL    Sea   Plus 
n..  Pope.  

APmnS,  d-pt'nus,  JOHAlfNES  (Joluuin  Hoeck): 
The  first  Lutheran  superintendent  of  Hamburg; 
b.  at  Ziesar  or  Ziegesar  (29  m.  eji.e.  of  Blagdeburg), 
in  the  march  of  Brandenburg,  1499;  d.  in  Ham- 
burg May  13,  1553.  He  was  a  diligent  student  as 
a  boy,  and  was  under  Bugenhagen's  instruction, 
probably  while  the  latter  was  rector  of  the  monas- 
tery of  Belbuck.  He  took  his  bachelor's  degree 
at  Wittenberg  in  1520;  here  he  became  the  friend 
of  Luther  and  Melanchthon.  Then  he  had  a  school 
in  Brandenburg,  but  was  persecuted  and  imprisoned 
for  his  reforming  activity,  and  had  to  leave  home. 
Partly  on  account  of  the  malice  of  his  enemies, 
he  adopted  the  modified  form  of  the  Greek  word. 
aipeinos  ("  lofty ")»  by  which  he  is  generally 
known,  and  which  he  claimed  was  a  translation  of 
his  real  name  (Hoeck =^oc/i).  He  spent  some  time 
in  Pomerania,  in  close  relations  with  the  leaders  of 
the  Reformation  there.  From  about  1524  to  1528 
he  was  in  Stralsund,  in  charge  of  a  school  (probably 
private).  The  local  authorities  asked  him  to  draw 
up  an  order  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  {Kirchen- 
ordnung),  which  went  into  effect  Nov.  5,  1525.  In 
Oct.,  1529,  he  succeeded  Johann  Boldewan  as  pastor 
of  St.  Peter's  in  Hamburg.  He  carried  on  vigor- 
ously the  work  of  his  teacher  and  friend,  Bugen- 
hagen,  and  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  introducing 
his  order  of  discipline  in  Hamburg.  His  contest 
with  the  cathedral  chapter,  which  still  adhered  to 
the  old  faith,  gave  occasion  to  the  earliest  of  his 
extant  writings,  Pinacidion  de  RomancB  ecclesicB 
impoBturis  (1530).  On  May  18,  1532  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  highest  office  in  the  Lutheran  Church 
of  Hamburg,  that  of  superintendent  according  to 
Bugenhagen's  order  of  discipline.  In  1534  he 
visited  England  at  the  request  of  Henry  VIII., 
to  advise  him  as  to  his  divorce  and  as  to  the  carrying 
forward  of  the  Reformation  there.  He  returned 
to  Hamburg  in  the  following  January,  and  sub- 
sequently made  numerous  journeys  as  a  represent- 
ative of  the  city  in  important  affairs.  He  took 
part  in  all  the  church  movements  of  the  time,  and 
frequently  had  the  deciding  voice  in  disputed  mat- 
ters. Mdanchthon  considered  his  work  on  the 
interim  (1548)  the  best  that  had  been  written, 
though  it  did  not  agree  with  his  own  views. 

In  aU  his  writings  ^pinus  displays  great  theo- 
logical learning  and  equal  gentleness  of  temper. 
He  gave  weekly  theological  lectures,  usually  in 
Latin,  which  were  attended  by  the  preachers 
and  other  learned  men,  and  spent  much  time  on 
the  Psalms,  taking  up  especially  the  questions 
which  at  the  moment  were  agitating  men's  minds. 
He  is  best  known  by  the  controversy  which  arose 
over  his  teaching  as  to  the  descent  of  Christ  into 
Hades.  In  1542,  finding  that  the  article  of  the  creed 
on  this  subject  was  frequently  explained  as  mean- 
ing no  more  than  the  going  down  into  the  grave, 
in  his  lecture  on  the  sixteenth  psalm,  he  put  for- 
ward the  view,  already  given  in  Luther's  explana- 
tion of  the  Psalms,  that  Christ  had  really  gone  down 
into  hell,  to  deliver  men  from  its  power.  Garcsus, 
bis  successor  at  St.  Peter's,  called  him  to  accotmt 
for  this  teaching,  but  left  Hamburg  in  the  following 


year  and  did  not  return  until  1646.  Meantime 
^pinus's  commentary  on  Ps.  xvi.  had  been  pub- 
lished by  his  assistant  Johann  Freder,  so  that  his 
view  was  widely  known. 

The  controversy  became  a  public  and  a  bitter  one 
after  Garcseus's  return,  and  both  sides  sought  to 
gain  support  from  Wittenberg.  Melanchthon  could 
only  say  that  there  was  no  agreement  among  the 
doctors  on  this  point,  and  counsel  peace,  ^pinus's 
opponents  in  Hamburg  were  so  turbulent  that  their 
leaders  were  deprived  of  their  offices  and  banished 
from  the  city  in  1551.  The  principal  monument 
of  ^pinus's  activity  in  Hamburg  is  his  ordinances 
for  the  church  there,  which  he  drew  up  in  1539 
at  the  request  of  the  council.  It  was  a  necessary 
amplification  of  that  of  Bugenhagen,  and  seems 
to  have  remained  in  force  until  1603. 

(Carl  Berthsau  . ) 
Bibuoorapht:  N.  Staphont,  Hamburgi»€k$  Kirtheng^- 
tchiehiet  II.  i.,  Hamburg.  1720;  A.  Grave,  Memoria  J.  /Bpini 
in§tatiratat  ib.  1736;  N.  Wilokens,  Hamburgucher  Eturen' 
Umpd,  pp.  248-280,  ib.  1770;  F.  H.  R.  Frank,  ThMtcgit 
der  KorJeordienformel,  4  vob.,  Erlangen,  1858-65;  SohafiF, 
Creeds,  i.  296-298. 

AERITJS,  ft-^'ri-us:  Presbyter  and  director  of 
the  asylum  for  strangers,  maimed,  and  incapable, 
in  Sebaste  in  Pontus  in  the  fourth  century.  He 
was  one  of  the  progressive  men  of  the  time  who 
protested  against  the  legalistic  and  hierarchic 
tendencies  of  the  Church.  Supporting  his  con- 
tention by  the  Scriptures,  he  objected  to  the  in- 
equality of  presbyters  and  bishops,  denied  the  value 
of  prayers  for  the  dead,  and  opposed  strict  ordi- 
nances concerning  fasting,  which  he  wished  to 
leave  more  to  individual  judgment.  About  360 
he  resigned  his  position.  He  had  many  followers, 
who  constituted  a  party  of  "  Aerians  ";  they  were 
severely  persecuted  and  soon  disappeared.  The 
only  source  isEpiphanius  {Hcer.,  Ixxv.;  cf.  Gieseler, 
Church  History,  i.,  section  106,  note  3),  who  treats 
him  in  a  very  partisan  spirit.  Pmupp  Metkr. 
Bxbuoobapht:  J.  Glas,  Monograph  on  the  Hereey  of  Aertue, 

Perth.  1745;  C.  W.  F.  Waloh,  Hietorie  der  KetMereim,  iii. 

321  sqq..  Leipnc,  1766. 

AETItJS.    See  Arianibm,  I.,  3,  §6. 

AFFRE,  DENIS  AUGUSTE:  Archbishop  of 
Paris;  b.  at  St.  Rome  de  Tarn  (55  m.  n.w.  of  Mont- 
pellier),  Aveyron,  France,  Sept.  27,  1793;  d.  at 
Paris  June  27,  1848.  He  studied  at  the  Seminary 
of  St.  Sulpice  and  taught  theology  there  after  having 
been  ordsoned  priest  (1818);  he  became  vicar-general 
of  the  diocese  of  Lu^on  1821,  of  Amiens  1823,  of 
Paris  1834,  archbishop  of  Paris  1840.  As  arch- 
bishop he  was  zealous  and  faithful,  and  lost  his 
life  in  the  performance  of  duty.  During  the  revo- 
lution of  1848,  hoping  to  induce  the  insurgents  to 
lay  do^^  their  arms,  he  mounted  a  barricade  at 
the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  and  attempted  to  address 
the  mob,  but  had  hardly  begun  to  speak  when  he 
wafl  struck  by  a  musket  ball  and  mortally  wounded. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  La  France  chritUnne 
(1820),  wrote  much  for  it  and  other  periodicals, 
and  published  several  treatises  of  value  on  edu- 
cational, historical,  and  religious  subjects. 
Bibuoobapht:  P.  M.  Cruioe,  VisdeD.A.  Affre,  Pari«,  184f 

(abridgnd.  1850);  E.  Castan,  HiuUrire  de  la  vie  et  de  la  moH 
i  de  Mgr.  D.  A.  Affre,  ib.  1855. 
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AFRA,  SAINT:  An  early  female  martyr,  con- 
cerning whom  all  that  can  be  confidently  asserted 
is  that  she  suffered  at  Augsburg.  This  fact  is 
attested  by  Venantius  Fortunatus  (Vita  Martini^ 
iv.  642-643)  and  the  mention  of  her  name  in  the 
older  martyrologies,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
question  it  since  the  importance  of  Augsburg  makes 
the  early  introduction  of  Christianity  there  prob- 
able. Her  Acta  (ed.  B.  Krusch,  MGH,  Script.t  Rer. 
Merov,,  iii.,  1896, 41-64)  consist  of  two  independent 
parts,  Canversio  and  Paasio,  of  which  the  latter  is 


the  older.  It  is  said  that  she  was  dedicated  by 
her  mother  to  the  sendee  of  Venus  and  lived  an 
immoral  life  in  Augsburg  until  she  was  converted 
by  a  bishop  and  deacon,  who,  in  time  of  perse- 
cution, took  refuge  in  her  house,  not  knowing 
her  character.  She  boldly  confessed  her  faith  in  a 
general  onslaught  on  the  Christians  and  died  by 
fire  Aug.  5. 

Bibliography:  Rettbem,  KD,  i.  144-149;  Friedrich,  KD,  L 
186-109.  427-430.  u.  663-654;  L.  Duchesne.  Ste.  Afra 
d'Atvtbourg,  in  BuUetin  critique,  ii.  (1897)  301-305. 


I.  The  Continent  as  a  Whole. 

1.  Geoffraphical  Description. 

2.  The  Races  of  Africa. 

3.  The  Opening  of  Africa. 

The  Arabs  and  Portuguese  ({  1). 
The  General  European  Invasion  ({  2). 


AFRICA. 

The    Prohibition   of  the  Slave-Trade 

(5  3). 
Later  Explorations  and  the  Partition 

of  Africa  (S  4). 
4.  Religion  and  Missions. 


Native  Religions  ({  1). 


Mohaminedanisni  ({  2). 
Protestant  Missions  ({  3). 
Colonists  and  Missions  ({  4). 
The  "Ethiopian  Movement "  (S  5). 
II.  The  Political  Divisions  of  Africa. 
III.  African  Islands. 


L  The  Continent  as  a  Whole :  1.  Oeoerraphioal 
Desorlptlon:  Africa  extends  southward  from  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  nearly  5,0(X)  miles.  The  equator 
crosses  it  nearly  in  the  middle  of  its  length;  but 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  its  mass  lies  north  of  the 
equator,  the  breadth  of  the  continent  from  Cape 
Verde  to  Cape  Guardafui  being  about  4,600  miles. 
Its  area  is  about  11,500,000  sq.  miles;  and  the 
adjacent  islands  add  to  this  239,(X)0  more.  Easily 
accessible  to  Europe  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
through  2,0(X)  miles  of  its  northern  coast,  and  touch- 
ing AJsia  at  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  this  continent  has 
ever  invited  investigation,  and  has  received  notable 
influences  from  both  of  its  active  neighbors.  The 
Sahara  Desert,  however,  severing  the  Mediterranean 
coast  regions  from  the  southern  and  equatorial 
regions  of  the  continent,  has  proved  for  centuries 
a  bar  to  extended  intercourse.  "Had  it  not  been 
for  the  River  Nile,"  says  Sir  H.  H.  Johnston,  "  the 
negro  and  the  Caucasian  might  have  existed  apart 
even  longer  without  coming  into  contact."  In 
fact,  the  great  rivers  of  Africa  are  quite  as  impor- 
tant as  aids  to  foreign  intercourse  in  these  days  as 
the  Desert  has  been  an  obstruction  to  it  in  the  past. 
The  greatest  of  the  African  rivers  are  the  Nile,  the 
Kongo,  the  Niger,  and  the  Zambesi.  Closely  con- 
nected with  the  rivers,  again,  are  the  great  IsLkes  of 
central  Africa,  namely,  Victoria,  Tanganyika,  and 
Nyassa,  which  belong,  respectively,  to  the  Nile,  the 
Kongo,  and  the  Zambesi  systems.  A  further 
characteristic  of  the  continent,  noteworthy  for  all 
who  seek  entrance  to  its  interior  districts,  is  the 
insalubrity,  one  might  say  the  deadliness,  of  the 
climate  of  its  coasts  both  east  and  west  throughout 
its  tropical  zone.  The  low-lying  coast  regions, 
extending  in  some  cases  200  miles  inland  are  sown 
with  the  graves  of  white  men,  germs  of  strange  and 
fatal  fevers  lying  in  wait  as  it  were  for  all  strangers 
who  venture  to  set  foot  imprepared  upon  that  black 
and  seething  soil.  The  greatest  mountains  of 
Africa  are  all  in  its  east  central  section.  Kilima- 
Njaro  in  German  East  Africa,  east  of  the  Victoria 
Nyanza,  is  19,6(X)  feet  high;  Mweru,  close  by,  is 
about  16,(X)0  feet;  and  Ruwenzori,  west  of  the 
Victoria  Nyanza  and  on  the  border  of  the  Kongo 
Independent  State,  is  over  20,000  feet.  Among 
the  high  lands  of  the  interior  the  most  notable 


section  is  a  broad  causeway  of  elevated  plateaux 
which  stretches  from  Abyssinia  southward  almost 
to  C)ape  Colony,  and  which  offers  to  the  white  man 
an  almost  ideal  residence  at  a  height  of  from  5,(X)0 
to  6,(X)0  feet  through  a  long  range  that  is  hardly 
broken  save  by  the  Zambesi  River. 

2.  The  Baoes  of  Africa:  The  puzzle  of  the  races 
in  Africa  which  the  casual  visitor  classes  under  the 
comprehensive  term  negroes  is  insoluble  at  this 
day.  But  the  key  to  the  puzzle  may  probably  be 
found  in  the  repeated  mingling  of  Asiatic  and 
European  blood  in  varying  degrees  and  at  divers 
distinct  epochs  with  the  blood  of  the  African  of  the 
projecting  jaw  and  the  woolly  locks.  The  history 
of  Africa  is  practically  the  history  of  Egypt  and  then 
of  her  Carthaginian  rival  untU  well  toward  the 
Christian  era.  Only  then  did  the  Mediterranean 
coast  of  North  Africa  begin  to  have  a  tale  of  its 
own.  The  mention  of  this  is  significant;  it  sug- 
gests the  repeated  entrance  of  Asiatics  into  Africa 
through  the  whole  period  when  Egypt  was  a  worid 
power,  and  of  various  sorts  of  Europeans  into  North 
Africa  during  a  thousand  years  before  the  Moham- 
medan era. 

The  races  now  inhabiting  Africa  are  a  perpetual 
subject  of  discussion  and  theory  because  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  accoimting  for  the  resemblances  as  well 
as  the  differences  between  them.  Along  tlie  Mediter- 
ranean coast  of  North  Africa  the  Arab  race  rules; 
but  in  all  the  countries  of  this  coast  from  the  west 
frontier  of  Egypt  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  the  Berber 
race  forms  the  larger  part  of  the  population,  and 
even  extends  into  the  Sahara.  A  little  further  south, 
negroes  of  a  low  and  degraded  type  are  foimd  on 
the  west  of  the  Nile;  and  they  appear  at  different 
points  throughout  the  continent  as  far  west  as  the 
Atlantic  coast.  In  Egypt  the  larger  part  of  the 
population  is  a  mixture  of  Arabs  with  the  ancient 
Egyptian  race,  commonly  classed  as  Hamites. 
This  name  distinguishes  this  people  from  the  Sem- 
itic races,  without  throwing  light  on  their  origin. 
Arabs  appear  also  at  intervals  along  the  coast  of 
East  Africa  as  far  south  as  Portuguese  East  Africa 
in  considerable  numbers.  In  the  northern  section 
of  this  coast,  along  with  the  Arabs  is  found  a  race 
of  negroes  commonly  called  Nubians,  the  result 
apparently  of  mixtiures  of  Arab,  Egjrptian,  and 
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negro  races.  Abyssinia,  the  Somali  coast,  and  the 
Galla  country  contain  a  large  block  of  people  of 
the  Hamite  race,  divided  into  groups,  however, 
by  language  as  well  as  by  religion.  Along  the 
Upper  Nile  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Uganda  and 
eastward  well  toward  the  coast  are  found  tribes  of 
another  type  of  negroes  generally  called  the  Nilotic 
group.  The  negroes  of  the  western  part  of  Africa 
north  of  the  equator  are  not  all  of  the  degraded  type 
that  appears  along  the  western  coast.  The  Fulahs 
are  of  an  entirely  different  race,  resembling  the 
Hamites,  excepting  in  language.  The  Mandingoes 
of  the  interior  of  Sierra  Leone,  Liberia,  and  the 
Ivory  Coast,  are  also  of  a  higher  type,  although 
their  languages  show  no  traces  of  northern  or 
Asiatic  influence. 

Throu^out  Africa  north  of  the  equator  small 
detached  bodies  of  Arabs  are  found  at  different 
points;  and  in  general  the  religious  control  of  this 
whole  great  region  is  with  the  Mohammedans. 
For  this  reason  north  Africa  is  frequently  spoken 
of  as  "  Mohammedan  Africa.''  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind^  nevertheless,  that  throu^out  the  region, 
many  pagan  tribes  exist  imder  Mohammedan  rulers. 
South  of  the  equator,  generally  speaking,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  central  Africa,  and  indeed  to  the  borders 
of  Cape  Colony,  are  of  the  Bantu  stock,  often  warlike 
and  of  a  much  higher  type  of  intelligence  than  the 
negroes  of  the  western  coast.  In  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  continent  are  remnants  of  the  Hotten- 
tots and  Bushmen,  once  numerous  in  Cape  Colony, 
while  throughout  Cape  Colony  proper  the  natives 
are  known  as  "  colored  people,"  and  represent  a 
residue  of  mixtures  of  races  during  centuries.  A 
considerable  number  of  Dutch  and  of  British  are 
found  in  South  Africa;  and  Portuguese,  as  well  as 
many  Portuguese  half-breeds,  are  numerous  in 
Angola  and  Portuguese  East  Africa.  European 
colonists  are  slowly  entering  the  country  on  all  sides 
and  from  all  nations,  but  more  than  half  of  the 
continent  can  never  be  a  fit  residence  for  Euro- 
peans and  must  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  negro 
races. 

This  mixture  of  races  stands  in  the  place  of  a 
historical  record  concerning  the  people  of  Africa. 
Neither  the  Africans  ner  any  others  can  read  the 
record.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  the  people  of  this 
continent  to  have  no  history  except  as  appendages 
to  the  outside  world;  and  the  whole  mass  of  allu- 
sions to  them  in  ancient  history  has  the  vague 
quality  of  tradition.  Even  the  Roman  records 
lack  precision,  and  remain  generalities  which  throw 
little  light  on  the  history  of  the  actual  people  of 
the  continent. 

8.  The  Opening  of  Africa:  The  Mohammedan  con- 
quest, beginning  about  640,  added  little  to  knowl- 
edge of  the  continent,  although  the 

1.  The      Arabs  in  time  gave    to  the  rest  of 
^Portu?     the  world  information  about  the  fertile 

rneeef  negro  land  beyond  the  desert  in  the  un- 
limited region  to  which  they  gave  the 
name  Sudan, "  the  Coimtry  of  the  Blacks."  Eight 
hundred  years  later  the  Portuguese  imdertook  a  won- 
derful series  of  explorations  of  the  African  coasts, 
which  between  1446  and  1510  began  the  process  of 
stamping  the  continent  as  a  possession  of  Europe. 


Portugal  named  every  important  feature  of  the  Afri- 
can coast  as  though  she  owned  the  whole  continent, 
which  in  fact  she  did  as  far  as  the  coasts  were  con- 
cerned. She  ruled  the  west  coast  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  from  Lisbon,  and  the  east  coast,  as  a 
part  of  India,  from  Goa;  and  there  were  none  but 
the  Arabs  to  dispute  her  sway.  She  introduced 
missions  also  into  her  African  possessions.  But, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  times,  a  mission  had  no 
objections  to  raise  against  maltreatment  of  the 
people  to  whom  the  land  belonged. 

At  last  in  the  seventeenth  century  began  what 
may  be  called  the  third  period  of  the  opening  of 
Africa,  the  Arab  invasion  and  the  Por- 
2.  The  tuguese  occupation  having  been  the 
^iTOpeaa  ^^  ^^^  second.  The  characteristic 
Invasion,  oi  this  third  period  was  a  rush  by  every 
European  nation  that  could  handle 
ships  to  make  the  most  money  possible  out  of 
a  vast  territory  whose  inhabitants  had  not  the 
ability  to  object.  The  Dutch  took  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope;  and  the  British,  the  French,  and  the 
Spaniards  all  gained  foothold  in  different  parts  of 
the  western  coast,  and  imprinted  the  nature  of  their 
enterprises  upon  the  region  by  names  which  persist 
to  this  day;  such  as  the  "  Gold  Coast,"  the  "  Ivory 
Coast,"  the  "  Grain  [of  Paradise]  Coast "  and  the 
"  Slave  Coast."  When  the  slave-trade  began,  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  Germans,  the  Swedes, 
and  the  Danes  also  made  haste  to  acqiiire  territory 
whence  they  could  despoil  the  continent.  North 
Africa,  however,  remained  in  the  fierce  grip  of  Is- 
lam. The  history  of  Africa  was  still  a  history  of 
outsiders  working  their  will  upon  the  coimtry. 
At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  nations 
of  the  lesser  European  powers  had  all  been  dis- 
possessed. Portugal  held  to  her  ancient  acqui- 
sitions about  the  mouths  of  the  Kongo  and  the 
Zambesi  and  began  to  try  to  discover  what  lay 
back  of  these;  Great  Britain  had  replaced  the  Dutch 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  thus  securing  an  exten- 
sive region  in  which  white  men  could  live  and 
thrive;  while  France  and  Spain  had  some  small 
settlements  on  the  northern  part  of  the  west  coast 
of  the  continent. 

The  slave-trade,  during  nearly  200  years  as  far 
as  Europe  is  concerned,  and  during  uncounted  cen- 
turies as  concerns  the  Asiatic  countries,  sums  up 
history  for  the  African  people.    They  know  little 
else  of  their  past;  but  they  know  that.    That  fear- 
ful traffic  transported  Africa  westward,  until  from 
the  Ohio  River  in  the  United  States  away  south- 
ward to  the  valley  of  the  Amazon  in  Brazil  and 
throughout  the  West  Indies,  the  population  be- 
came strongly  and  often  predominantly  African. 
A  fourth  era  begins  for  Africa  with  the  prohi- 
bition of  the  slave-trade  by  Denmark,  Great  Britain, 
Holland,  France,  and  Sweden  (1792- 
8.  Prohi-    1819).     It  was  the  slave-trade  and  its 
of^he      iiorrors  which  turned  Protestant  mis- 
Slave-     sionary  activity  toward  Africa  in  the 
Trade,      earliest  days  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury; and  it  was  the  discussion  which 
preceded  the  prohibition  of  slave-trading  which 
suggested  the  beginning  of  a  systematic  exploration 
of  Africa. 
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A  fifth  period  of  African  histoiy  is  that  of  effect- 
ive   exploration    of   the   interior   by   Europeans 

4   lAter    ^^^®®°     ^^^    ^^    1^^^-     ^^    *^ 

Bxplora-    period    the    missionary    Livingstone 

tions       preceded  Stanley.    But  Stanley,  fol- 

aAd  the     lowing  Burton  and  Speke  and  Grant 

^J^SSu  *"*^  Cameron,  and  seeking  to  find  Liv- 
ingstone, turned  the  attention  of  the 
world  to  the  vast  commercial  value  of  Africa.  A  sixth 
period  is  the  period  of  partition,  beginning  when  Great 
Britain,  after  taking  possession  of  many  of  the  best 
territories  in  the  southern  part  of  the  continent, 
occupied  Egypt  in  1882.  In  the  eager  rush  of  the 
European  powers  which  followed,  the  great  conti- 
nent has  been  parceled  out  as  a  gold-field  is  parceled 
out  by  prospectors  who  protect  by  men  with  guns 
the  stakes  they  have  hastily  driven  into  the  soil, 
and  who  only  then  sit  down  to  estimate  the  value 
of  what  they  have  secured  in  the  scramble.  So 
to  the  present  day  the  history  of  Africa  is  a  history 
of  what  outsiders  have  done  in  the  continent  rather 
than  of  what  the  people  of  the  cotmtry  have  done 
or  thought  or  planned. 

4.  Beliirlon  and  BCiiBlons:  A  rapid  survey  of  the 
modem  political  divisions  of  Africa  will  be  given 
imder  the  name  of  each.  It  seems 
iiiSS*^^*  well,  however,  to  make  here  a  few 
^*^'^***^**  general  remarks  upon  some  religious 
and  social  peculiarities  of  the  people  of  the 
continent  as  a  whole.  The  religion  of  Africa  in 
its  untouched  and  natural  condition  is  not  prop- 
erly idolatrous.  There  is  almost  always  some  sense 
of  a  supreme  being,  who  is  a  spirit,  and  from  whom 
all  power  has  originally  proceeded.  The  actual 
religious  observances  of  the  people,  however,  except 
where  they  have  been  affected  by  Mohammedanism 
or  by  Christianity,  are  forms  of  spirit-worship 
connected  with  the  use  of  fetishes  (see  Fetibhism). 

Mohammedanism    has    become    an    indigenous 

religion  in  Africa.    It  rules  absolutely  the  religious 

thought  of  nine-tenths  of  the  people 

2.  Mo-  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  continent, 
and  controls  in  a  less  degree  millions 
south  of  the  Sahara  from  the  Nile 
to  the  Niger.  As  a  civilizing  force  Mohanunedan- 
ism  has  value.  The  first  thing  the  awakened  negro 
does  under  Mohammedan  influence  is  to  obtain 
a  decent  robe  wherewith  to  cover  himself.  Islam 
wherever  it  goes  ends  cannibalism.  Its  scheme  of 
religious  motive  in  life  is  to  commend  religion  by 
making  it  **  easy  "  to  those  who  find  restraint  hard. 
It  teaches  a  certain  proportion  of  the  people  to 
recite  Arabic  litanies  of  praise  to  God,  and  to  read 
Arabic;  but  to  the  great  mass  of  the  negroes  its 
effect  includes  neither  knowledge  of  Arabic  nor 
information  on  the  dogmas  of  Islam.  It  encourages 
war  in  a  positive  and  very  real  sense;  its  slave- 
raids  know  no  amelioration  through  the  change 
from  the  tenth  to  the  twentieth  century;  and  they 
are  barely  less  brutalizing  than  the  man-eating 
raids  which  they  have  displaced.  The  weakness 
of  Mohammedaiidsm  as  a  civilizing  force  is  that  it 
can  not  raise  men  to  a  level  hi^er  than  the  old 
Arabian  civilization  which  it  is  proud  to  represent. 
And  it  is  a  fact  of  the  deepest  meaning,  from  the 
missionary  point  of  view,  that  negroes  who  have 


hammed- 


become  Mohammedans  are  equipped  with  an 
assurance  of  righteousness  and  knowledge  which 
makes  them  almost  impervious  to  Christian  in- 
struction. 

The  Protestant  missions,  on  the  other  hand, 
bring  to  their  converts  the  Christian  civilization 
of  the  twentieth  century  with  its 
^  toSt**"  blessings  and  enlightenment.  The 
XUslons.  ^^^  ^^^  ^h®  commonest  man  will 
be  elevated  by  study  of  the  Bible, 
makes  the  literary  culture  of  African  languages 
a  first  principle  in  every  mission.  More  than 
100  of  the  tribal  dialects  have  been  reduced 
to  writing,  and  have  been  given  an  elementary 
Biblical  study  apparatus  which  improves  as  the 
capacity  of  the  people  develops.  In  the  process 
the  language  itself  becomes  in  some  degree  purified, 
and  its  words  enriched  by  more  profound  mean- 
ings, until  the  language  receives  power  to  express 
feelings.  In  South  Africa  hundreds  of  native 
Protestant  churches  lead  independent  ecclesiastical 
lives  under  native  pastors.  It  is  perhaps  too  soon 
to  claim  that  anything  is  proved  by  the  moderate 
successes  of  a  century  of  Protestant  missions;  but 
at  least  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  emphasize  the  wide 
difference  of  aim  between  the  two  great  branches 
of  the  Christian  Church  now  working  for  the  regen- 
eration of  the  tribes  of  Africa. 

African  missions  encounter  difficulty  from  the 
European  colonists.  Their  aim  is  quite  different 
from  that  of  the  colonists.  This  alone  would  make 
friction  and  mutual  opposition  probable.  But 
the  aim  of  the  colonist  is  sometimes 
iS«t«**^**d  aggressively  opposed  to  that  of  the  mis- 
XUslons.  sionary.  That  aim  was  frankly  stated 
by  the  German  KoloniaU  ZeiUchrift 
early  in  1904  as  follows:  "  We  have  acquired  this 
colony  not  for  the  evangelization  of  the  blacks, 
not  primarily  for  their  well-being,  but  for  us  whites. 
Whoever  hinders  our  object  must  be  put  out  of  the 
way."  Such  assumption  of  the  right  of  might 
is  found  not  only  in  German  Southwest  Africa; 
but  in  the  Portuguese  colonies,  where  the  slave- 
trade  is  still  brutally  active;  in  some  of  the  French 
colonies,  where  the  cruelties  of  the  local  adminis- 
tration broke  De  Brazza's  heart;  and  in  the  Kongo 
Independent  State,  where  mutilations  and  other 
cruelties  mark  the  Belgian  rubber  trade  and  are 
glossed  over  by  the  assurance  that  the  cutting  off 
of  hands  is  an  old  native  custom.  The  same  spirit 
often  appears  in  British  colonies  in  Africa,  but 
there  it  is  repressed  by  the  government.  Where 
the  colonist  acts  on  the  "  might  is  right  "  principle 
the  missionary  works  a  stony  soil. 

The  colonist  has  had  occasion  from  the  very 
beginning  of  missions  in  Africa  to  complain  that 
one  effect  of  them  is  to  make  the  people 
„^'  The      self-assertive.    This   is    not    a   fault, 
^Sove-      provided  the  self-assertion  does  not 
ment.**     pass  the  limits  of  mutual  right.    Dur- 
ing the  last  five  or  six  years  a  move- 
ment among  the  native  Christians  of  South  Africa 
has  attracted  much  attention.    It  is  what  is  known 
as  the  "  Ethiopian  movement."    Its  watchword 
is  "  Africa  for  the  Africans  ";  and  its  aim  is  to  place 
all  African  churches  under  strictly  African  leader- 
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ship.  There  is  a  political  sound  in  some  of  the 
utterances  of  the  "  Ethiopian  "  leaders;  and  the 
local  governments  are  on  the  alert  to  check  any 
developments  along  that  line,  more  especially  since 
American  Africans  have  taken  a  hand  in  the  move- 
ment. There  appears  to  be  some  connection 
between  this  movement  and  the  revolt  of  the  tribes 
in  the  south  of  German  Southwest  Africa.  What- 
ever the  final  outcome,  it  appears  certain  that  as 
the  African  tribes  learn  to  think  for  themselves 
they  must  assert  their  manhood;  and,  however 
foolish  and  futile  some  of  the  manifestations  of  this 
growing  manhood  may  be,  the  fact  itself  is  a  token 
that  ought  to  be  welcomed.  Through  it  Africa 
may  yet  have  a  history  of  its  own. 

n.  The  Political  Divisions  of  Africa:  Abyssinia: 
The  only  Christian  country  of  Africa  which  resisted 
the  Mohammedan  irruption.  It  consists  for  the 
most  part  of  a  mountain  knot  in  which  rise  the 
Atbara  River  and  the  Blue  Nile,  and  lies  between 
the  flgyptian  Sudan  and  the  Red  Sea.  Area  about 
150,000  sq.  miles;  population  about  3,500,000; 
religion,  a  debased  form  of  the  Coptic  Church  with 
over  3,000,000  adherents.  There  are  also  between 
60,000  and  100,000  Jews  (called  Falashas,  "ex- 
iles ")»  and  about  50,000  Mohammedans,  besides 
300,000  pagans.  The  prevailing  language  is  the 
Amharic  with  dialects  in  different  sections.  The 
sacred  books  of  the  church  are  in  Ethiopic  or  Geez. 
The  Gallas  in  the  south  have  a  language  of  theip 
own.  In  1490  Portuguese  explorers  introduced 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  into  Abyssinia.  In 
1604  a  Jesuit  mission  was  established  which  finally 
won  the  adhesion  of  the  emperor.  Intrigues  led 
to  their  expulsion  after  about  thirty  years.  The 
Carmelites  and  Augustinians  abo  •ngaged  in  the 
work,  but  with  no  lasting  results;  the  mission  was 
entirely  abandoned  in  1797.  All  attempts  to  reestab- 
lish Roman  Catholic  missions  were  thwarted  imtil  the 
eaiiy  part  of  the  nineteenth  centvuy.  TheLazarists 
succeeded  about  1830  in  gaining  a  foothold  in  vari- 
ous provinces.  They  were  again  expelled  from  the 
interior  provinces,  and  now  have  their  headquarterst 
in  the  Italian  territory  of  Eritrea  (see  below).  A 
strong  missionary  advance  intoHarrar  is  also  being 
made  from  Jibuti. 

The  earliest  effort  to  establish  a  Protestant 
mission  in  Abyssinia  was  that  of  Peter  Heyling, 
a  law  student  of  Lttbeck.  He  went  there  in  1640, 
won  favor  with  the  Abyssinian  court  circles,  and 
began  to  translate  the  Bible  into  colloquial  Am- 
haric. He  was  captured  by  Turks  in  1652,  and, 
refusing  to  become  a  Mohammedan,  was  decapitated, 
leaving  no  trace  of  his  work.  In  1 752  Christian  Fred- 
erick William  Hocker,  a  Moravian  physician,  began  a 
persistent  effort  to  establish  a  mission  in  Abyssinia. 
But  the  mission  got  no  further  than  Egypt,  and  was 
recalled  after  the  death  of  Hocker  in  1782.  In 
1830  the  Ch\ux;h  Missionary  Society  established  a 
mission  in  Abyssinia,  which  was  broken  up  in  1838. 
Later  the  London  Society  for  Promoting  Chris- 
tianity among  the  Jews  sent  missionaries  to  the 
Falashas.  Stispicions  of  political  designs  ham- 
pered the  missionaries;  and  in  1863  they  were  im- 
prisoned by  the  emperor.  A  British  military 
expedition  stormed  Magdala,  the  capital,  in  1868 


and  freed  the  captives;  but  the  mission  was  not 
again  undertaken.  In  1866  the  Swedish  National 
Missionary  Society  began  a  mission  in  the  border 
of  the  province  of  Tigr^,  uear  Massowah.  For 
fifteen  years  the  mission  made  little  progress, 
suffering  through  the  hostility  of  the  people  and 
through  attacks  of  disease.  Then  the  earliest 
converts  were  baptized,  the  first  a  Galla  slave, 
and  next  a  Mohammedan.  In  1904  the  society 
had  ten  stations  in  Eritrea  (see  below)  and  had 
succeeded  in  sending,  with  the  consent  of  the 
authorities,  native  preachers  into  the  southern 
Galla  country  west  of  Gojam.  The  Bible  has  a 
limited  circulation  in  Abyssinia  in  several  versions. 
The  old  Ethiopic  Church  version  has  been  revised, 
and  printed  by  the  British  Bible  Society.  The 
whole  Bible  has  been  translated  into  Amharic 
(1824),  and  into  the  southern  Galla  dialect  (1898). 
The  New  Testament  has  been  rendered  (1830)  into 
the  Tigr^  dialect  of  the  Geez,  and  single  Gospels 
into  Falasha,  into  two  Galla  dialects,  and  into 
Bogos.  See  Abyssinia  and  the  Abyssinian 
Church. 

Algeria:  A  French  possession  in  northern  Africa 
extending  southward  from  the  Mediterranean  a 
somewhat  uncertain  distance  into  the  Desert  of 
Sahara.  Area  about  184,474  sq.  miles;  population 
about  4,739,000.  The  Algerian  Sahara  has  about 
198,000  sq.  miles  in  addition,  with  a  population 
estimated  at  62,000.  Although  Algeria  is  regarded 
as  a  part  of  France,  it  still  remains  a  Mohammedan 
country.  The  Mohammedan  population  is  rather 
vaguely  estimated  at  about  4,100,000,  considerable 
uncertainty  existing  as  to  the  number  of  inhabitants 
of  the  m^tary  district  in  the  hinterland.  The 
Christian  popvdation  of  Algeria  is  chiefly  Roman 
Catholic  (527,000).  There  are  also  about  25,000 
Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Copts,  and  about  30,000 
Protestants.  The  number  of  Jews  is  57,000.  The 
language  of  the  country  outside  of  the  European 
colonies  is  Arabic  with  several  dialects  of  the  Berber 
language  known  here  as  Kabyle  (i.e.  "  tribesman  ")• 
Algeria  forms  an  archdiocese  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  Algerian  Missionary 
Society  organized  through  the  energetic  efforts  of 
Cardinal  Lavigerie  (q.v.),  for  missionary  enter- 
prises on  the  edge  of  the  Sahara  and  in  Senegambia 
and  other  African  districts  as  far  south  as  Lake 
Tanganyika.  Protestant  missionary  enterprises 
are  represented  in  Algeria  by  the  following:  two 
French  societies  working  among  the  Jews;  Miss 
Trotter *8  educational  mission;  the  Plymouth 
Brethren,  who  have  ten  missionaries  in  different 
cities  in  Algeria,  but  publish  no  statistics;  a  small 
Swedish  mission;  and  the  North  Africa  mission, 
which  occupies  four  stations  and  carries  on  a  num- 
ber of  small  schools  for  Mohammedans.  None  of 
these  missions  has  a  very  large  following  among 
the  natives.  In  fact  missionaries  are  not  allowed 
by  the  French  authorities  to  engage  in  open  evan- 
gelization among  Mohammedans.  The  Arabic 
version  of  the  Bible  has  a  limited  circulation  in 
Algeria.  A  colloquial  version  of  some  of  the  Gos- 
pels has  been  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  common 
people  who  have  difficulty  in  understanding  the 
classical  Arabic.    Some  parts  of  the  Bible  have 
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been  translated  into  the  Kabyle  dialect;  and  this 
version,  too,  has  a  steady  though  small  circulation. 
A  painful  historical  interest  attaches  to  the  town 
of  Bugia  in  Algeria  as  the  scene  of  the  martyrdom 
in  1316  of  Raymond  Lully  (q.v.),  the  missionary 
to  the  Mohammedans. 

Angola:  A  colony  of  Portugal  in  West  Africa, 
with  a  coast-line  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Kongo  River  to  the  borders  of  German  Southwest 
Africa.  It  extends  into  the  interior  to  the  Kongo 
Independent  State.  Area  484,000  sq.  miles; 
population  about  4,000,000,  of  whom  1,000,000  are 
rated  as  Roman  Catholics.  The  Portuguese  carried 
Roman  Catholic  missions  to  Angola  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  a  century  later 
established  a  fuU  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  in  the  old 
kingdom  of  Kongo,  which  lay  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Kongo.  Large  numbers  of  the  people  of  the 
old  kingdom  were  converted  to  Christianity,  even 
the  king  of  the  Kongo  tribes  being  baptised  in  1490. 
The  residence  of  the  king  was  at  the  place  now 
known  as  San  Salvador,  in  the  northern  part  of 
Angola.  This  was  the  seat  of  the  first  Roman 
Catholic  bishops.  The  residence  of  the  bishop 
was  afterward  removed  to  St.  Paul  de  Loanda  on 
the  coast,  and  the  buildings  at  San  Salvador  fell 
into  ruin  as  well  as  the  himian  edifice  of  the  Church 
in  that  region.  During  a  hundred  years  or  more 
the  Church  gave  its  blessing  to  the  slave-trade, 
even  the  missionaries  engaging  in  it  and  the  bishop 
encouraging  it.  This  confusion  of  missionary  and 
mercantile  enterprises  perhaps  accounts  for  the 
little  progress  made  by  early  Christianity  in  Angola. 
The  present  Roman  Catholic  missionary  force  is 
in  connection  with  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  Sacred  Heart  of  Mary,  the  mission  being 
connected  with  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Losbcm 
(Ulysippo). 

I^testant  missions  in  Angola  were  commenced 
in  1879  by  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  of  Eng- 
land, which  occupied  San  Salvador  and  the  northern 
part  of  the  Loanda  district  as  a  part  of  its  Kongo 
mission.  The  American  Board  opened  a  mission 
partly  supported  by  Canadian  Congregationalists, 
in  the  Benguela  district  in  1880.  In  1882  the 
Livingstone  Inland  Mission  (English)  established  a 
station,  in  connection  with  its  Kongo  mission,  in 
Portuguese  territory  at  Mukimvika  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Kongo.  This  mission  was  turned  over 
to  the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union  two 
years  later.  In  1886  Bishop  William  Taylor  (q.v.) 
opened  seven  missionary  stations  in  the  district 
of  Loanda,  which  are  now  carried  on  by  the  Ameri- 
can Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  Plymouth 
Brethren  also  have  a  mission  in  Angola,  and  the 
Swiss  Phil-African  Mission  under  Hell  Chatelain 
has  a  single  station  in  Benguela,  called  Lincoln. 
All  of  these  missions  make  use  of  education,  indus- 
trial training,  and  medical  aid  to  the  suffering  as 
instruments  for  evangelizing  and  elevating  the 
people.  Together  these  various  Protestant  mis- 
sions report  (1904)  65  missionaries  (men  and 
women),  142  native  workers,  50  schools  of  all  classes, 
4,235  pupils,  with  about  4,000  reputed  Christians. 
These  I^testant  missions  have  the  commen- 
dation of  the  higher  and  the  secret  execration  of  the 


lower  Portuguese  officials;  they  are  also  hampered 
by  the  open  hostility  of  the  Portuguese  traders 
and  colonists;  but  they  are  encouraged  by  the 
growing  desire  of  the  natives  to  learn  to  read  and 
to  be  men.  The  native  tribes  of  the  interior  are 
numerous,  and  often  separated  by  barriers  of  lan- 
guage, although  chiefly  of  Bantu  stock.  Parts  of 
the  Bible  have  been  translated  into  the  Kimbundu, 
and  the  Umbundu  dialects,  and  printed  respectively 
at  the  presses  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  and  the 
American  Board  missions. 

Basutoland:  A  native  protectorate  in  South 
Africa,  governed  by  native  chiefs  under  a  British 
commissioner.  It  lies  north  of  Cape  Colony,  with 
the  Orange  River  Colony  and  Natal  forming  its 
other  boundaries.  Area  10,293  sq.  miles;  popu- 
lation (1904)  348,500,  of  whom  900  are  whites. 
No  white  colonists  are  admitted  to  this  territory. 
The  Basutos  belong  to  the  Bantu  race;  and  their 
language  is  closely  allied  to  the  Zulu-Kafir  language. 
About  300,000  of  the  people  are  pagans;  about 
40,000  are  Protestant  Christians;  and  about  5,000 
are  Roman  Catholics.  The  capital  of  the  territory 
it  Maseru,  where  the  British  commissioner  resides. 
The  Protestant  missions  in  Basutoland  are  main- 
tained by  the  Paris  Evangelical  Missionary  Society, 
which  entered  the  country  under  Rolland  and 
Semu6  in  1833,  and  by  the  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel,  which  began  its  work  in  1875. 
These  two  societies  have  about  twenty-eight  prin- 
cipal stations  and  more  than  200  outstations  with 
schools,  seminaries,  printing  establishments,  etc. 
The  Roman  CathoUc  missions  are  erected  into  a 
prefecture  apostolic.  They  have  6,000  converts. 
The  missions  are  carried  on  by  Oblates  of  Mary  the 
Immaculate.  Statistics  are  difficult  to  obtain, 
since  the  reports  do  not  separate  work  in  Basutoland 
from  that  of  the  Orange  River  Colony  and  Griqua- 
land.  The  Bible  has  been  translated  by  CasjBdis 
and  Mabille  of  the  Paris  mission  into  the  language 
of  the  Basutos,  generally  spoken  of  as  Suto  or 
Lessuto  (1837).  There  is  also  quite  a  (Christian 
literature  in  the  same  language. 

Bechnanaland  Protectorate:  A  British  protector- 
ate in  South  Africa,  lying  between  the  Molopo  River 
and  the  Zambesi,  with  Crerman  Southwest  Africa 
on  the  west,  and  Transvaal  and  Rhodesia  on  the 
east.  Area  275,000  sq.  miles,  much  of  it  being 
desert;  population  (1904)  119,772,  besides  1,000 
whites.  It  is  governed  by  native  chiefs,  Khama, 
Sebele,  and  Bathoen,  each  ruling  his  own  tribe. 
The  British  commissioner,  who  supervises  all, 
lives  at  Mafeking. 

The  country  is  traversed  by  the  railway  leading 
from  Cape  Town  northward.  Among  the  regula- 
tions is  one  which  forbids  the  granting  of  licenses  to 
sell  liquor.  Somewhat  over  100,000  of  the  people 
are  pagans,  and  about  15,000  are  Christians.  The 
Bible  has  been  translated  into  the  language  of  the 
chief  tribes,  which  is  called  Chuan  or  Sechuan  (1831) 
and  single  Gospels  into  Matabele  and  Mashcma. 
Roman  Catholic  missions  in  this  territory  are  under 
the  charge  of  the  Jesuits  connected  with  the  Zam- 
besi mission.  Statistics  are  very  difficult  to  ob- 
tain, but  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  seems  to  have 
about  3,000  adherents.    Protestant  missions  are 
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carried  on  by  the  Ixmd^n  Missionary  Society,  which 
extended  its  work  to  this  territory  in  1862,  and  by 
the  Hermannsburg  Missionary  Society  of  Germany, 
which  entered  the  territory  in  1864.  It  is  difficult 
to  obtain  the  exact  statistics  of  either  of  these 
sodetieB,  since  the  mission  reports  of  both  cover 
land  beyond  the  borders  of  the  Bechuanaland 
Protectorate.  It  is  estimated,  however,  that  the 
number  of  their  adherents  is  not  far  from  12,000. 

British  Bast  Afirica  Protectorate:  A  territory 
under  British  control  in  the  eastern  part  of  Africa,  in- 
cluding coast  lands  ten  miles  wide  nominally  belong- 
ing to  Zanzibar.  The  protectorate  extends  inland  to 
the  borders  of  Uganda.  Area  about  200,000  sq.  miles. 
While  the  coast  regions  are  on  the  whole  not  health- 
ful, there  is  a  broad  belt  of  highland  300  miles  back 
from  the  coast  which  is  most  suitable  for  European 
habitation;  and  it  was  upon  this  belt  of  highland 
that  the  British  government  invited  the  Hebrew 
Zionists  to  establish  a  colony.  A  railway  has  been 
constructed  from  Mombasa  to  Kisumu  on  the 
Victoria  Nyanza.  The  population  is  estimated  at 
4,000,000,  of  whom  500  are  Europeans  and  about 
25,000  Hindus,  Chinese,  Goanese,  and  other  Asiatics. 
Many  Arabs  are  foimd  in  the  coast  districts,  es- 
pecially in  the  northern  part  of  the  territory;  and 
with  them  are  the  mixed  race  called  by  the  Arabs 
Suahili  ("  coast  people  '')•  Inland  the  larger  part 
of  the  population  is  of  the  Bantu  race;  but  there 
are  some  powerful  tribes  like  the  Masai  and  Nandi 
who  are  of  Nilotic  stock.  In  the  northern  part  of 
the  coimtry  Gallas  and  Somalis  are  foimd.  The 
capital,  Mombasa,  has  had  a  checkered  history. 
It  was  founded  by  the  Arabs,  who  were  in  possession 
when  the  Portuguese  arrived  in  1498.  The  Portu- 
guese continued  in  power  with  various  vicissitudes 
until  their  colony  was  destroyed  200  years  later 
by  the  Arabs.  The  actual  British  acquisition  of 
this  territory  dates  from  1886  to  1890. 

Roman  Catholic  missions  were  established  on  this 
coast  by  the  Portuguese  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  stations  being  treated  as  an  outlying  district 
of  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Goa  on  the  west 
coast  of  India.  The  missions  followed  the  fortimes 
of  the  Portuguese  occupation.  They  were  reestab- 
lished in  1860  at  Zanzibar.  Protestant  missions 
began  with  the  arrival  of  Johann  Ludwig  Krapf ,  of 
the  Church  Missionary  Society,  in  1844.  They  were 
followed  by  the  United  Methodist  Free  Chtirch  in 
1861,  the  Leipsic  Missionary  Society  in  1886,  the 
Neukirchen  Missionary  Institute  in  1887,  the  Scan- 
dinavian Alliance  Mission  of  North  America  in 
1892,  and  the  African  Inland  Mission,  an  American 
enterprise,  in  1895.  The  Ch\m;h  of  Scotland 
Foreign  Missions  Committee  is  preparing  to  enter 
the  country  also.  All  of  these  societies  together 
report  172  missionaries,  92  stations  and  outstations 
with  schools  and  hospitals,  and  about  11,000  ad- 
herents. The  languages  of  the  tribes  of  this  terri- 
tory difiter  greatly  from  each  other;  and  several 
versions  of  the  Bible  will  have  to  be  prepared  for 
them.  A  beginning  has  been  made  in  translating 
the  Gospels  into  the  Suahili,  Nandi,  Masai,  Somali, 
and  GaUa  languages. 

The  islands  of  Zamibar  and  Peinba,  lying  off 
the  coast  of  German  East  Africa,  politically  bdong 
L-^ 


to  this  territory.  Area  of  the  two  islands  1,020 
sq.  miles;  population  200,000,  including  10,000 
East  Indians  and  about  200  Europeans.  Zanzi- 
bar has  played  an  important  part  in  the  history  of 
East  and  Central  Africa  since  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  the  region  was  occupied 
by  Arabs  of  Muscat.  It  became  a  great  center  of 
African  trade,  including  the  slave-trade.  The 
domains  of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  extended  along 
the  whole  coast  from  Mozambique  neariy  to  the 
Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb.  Since  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century  the  influence  of  Great 
Britain  has  been  gradually  increasiag,  and  so  leading 
up  to  the  present  protectorate.  Germany  obtained 
the  southern  part  of  the  possessions  of  Zanzibar  on 
the  mainland;  Italy  bought  in  1905  its  possession 
on  the  Somali  coast;  and  a  strip  ten  miles  wide  on 
the  coast  of  British  East  Africa  alone  remains  to 
the  sultan  of  all  his  domains  on  the  mainland,  he 
himself  being  under  the  tutelage  of  a  British  official. 
Zanzibar  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop, 
with  missions  conducted  by  the  Congregation  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  in  both  islands  and  on  the  main- 
land. The  mission  has  about  3,500  adherents. 
There  are  ten  stations.  Schools  and  hospitals, 
conducted  by  Roman  Catholic  sisters,  have  been 
built  in  the  city  of  Zanzibar.  Protestant  missions 
are  represented  by  the  Universities  Mission  which, 
after  abandoning  the  Shir6  cotmtry  in  1861,  moved 
its  headquarters  to  the  city  of  Zanzibar.  Here  Bish- 
ops William  George  Tozer,  Edward  Steere,  and 
Charles  Alan  Smythies  prepared  the  way  for  ad- 
vance into  the  interior.  The  mission  has  a  very  fine 
cathedral  and  hospitals  and  schools  in  the  iskmd  of 
Zanzibar,  besides  a  line  of  stations  on  the  mainland 
in  German  East  Africa,  which  extends  to  Lake 
Nyassa.  What  has  ah^tdy  been  said  of  versions 
of  the  Bible  in  British  East  Africa  applies  to  Zan- 
zibar also.  The  city  of  Zanzibar  itself  is  a  .Bftbel 
of  all  African  nations  and  tribes. 

Cape  Oolony:  A  British  colony  occupying  the 
southern  part  of  the  African  continent;  boimded 
on  the  north  by  German  Southwest  Africa,  Bechu- 
analand, the  Orange  River  Colony,  Basutoland, 
and  Natal.  The  colony  was  founded  by  the  Dutch 
in  1652,  was  taken  by  the  British  in  1796,  was 
again  given  up  to  Holland  in  1803,  was  reoccupied 
by  the  British  in  1806,  and,  finally,  was  ceded  to 
Great  Britain  in  1814.  Area  (1904),  including 
native  states  and  Walfisch  Bay  on  the  coast  of 
German  Southwest  Africa,  276,995  sq.  miles; 
population  (1904)  2,405,552,  of  whom  580,380  are 
white,  and  1,825,172  are  colored.  Of  the  colored 
population  about  250,000  are  a  mixture  of  various 
races;  15,000  are  Malays;  and  the  rest  are  Hotten- 
tots, Kafirs,  Fingoes,  Bechuanas,  etc.  About 
1,118,000  of  the  population  are  Protestants;  23,000 
are  Roman  Catholics;  20,000  are  Mohammedans; 
4,000  are  Jews;  while  1,226,000  are  pagans.  Ro- 
man Catholic  missions  were  represented  in  the 
colony  before  the  English  occupation,  by  two 
priests  residing  in  Cape  Town.  In  1806,  when  the 
British  captured  the  colony,  these  priests  were  ex- 
pelled. Sixteen  years  later  two  priests  were  again 
stationed  at  Cape  Town,  without  liberty,  however, 
to  go  into  the  surroimding  country.    The  existing 
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mission  in  the  colony  did  not  commence  until  1837, 
when  Raymond  Griffith  arrived.  He  had  been  an 
Irish  Dominican  monk,  was  appointed  vicar  apos- 
tolic and  consecrated  bishop  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  Aug.  24,  1837.  Roman  Catholic  missions 
now  occupy  about  100  stations  and  outstations 
in  the  colony.  There  are  two  vicariates  and  a 
prefecture  apostolic. 

Protestant  Christians  do  not  seem  to  have  worked 
among  the  native  population  during  the  Dutch 
period.  In  1737  the  Moravian  George  Schmidt 
was  sent  to  Cape  Town,  at  the  request  of  certain 
ministers  in  Holland,  to  try  to  benefit  the  Hotten- 
tots and  the  Bushmen.  His  success  only  served 
to  anger  the  colonists;  and  he  was  sent  back  to 
Europe  in  1742.  Fifty  years  later,  in  1792,  the 
Moravians  were  permitted  to  reopen  their  mission 
in  Cape  Colony  and  it  has  been  continued  and 
expanded  until  the  present  time,  now  extending 
to  the  east  and  west.  From  1822  to  1867  it  had 
charge  of  the  leper  settlement  at  Hemel  en  Aarde 
and  Robben  Island.  About  20,000  native  Chris- 
tians are  connected  with  the  Moravian  mission. 
The  London  Missionary  Society  began  a  mission  in 
Cape  Colony  in  1799  with  Vanderkemp  as  its  first 
missionary,  and  with  such  men  as  Moffat,  Living- 
stone, Philip,  and  Mackenzie  as  his  successors  in  a 
long  and  brilliant  history  which  through  many 
pains  has  added  some  70,000  natives  to  the  Chris- 
tian body  within  the  colony.  The  society  has 
moved  its  missions  northward  into  Bechuanaland 
and  Rhodesia,  one  single  station  being  still  retained 
at  Hankey  in  Cape  Colony  as  an  educational  center. 
The  Wesleyan  Methodist  Missionary  Society  of 
England  commenced  a  mission  in  the  colony  in 
the  year  1814  with  Barnabas  Shaw  as  its  first 
missionary.  This  mission  afterward  spread  over 
the  whole  of  the  colony,  and  extended  into  Natal, 
vaal,  Bechuanaland,  and  Rhodesia.  The 
the  native  congregations  within  the  colony 
I  with  the  South  African  Methodist  Church, 
has  connected  with  it  native  Christians  to 
number  of  113,600.  The  Glasgow  Missionary 
Society  in  1821  sent  two  missionaries  into  Kaffraria 
which  has  since  been  annexed  to  Cape  Colony. 
The  Scottish  missions  have  been  greatly  extended 
and  are  now  conducted  under  the  United  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  having  given  to  missionary 
history  such  names  as  Ross  and  James  Stewart, 
the  latter  called  by  the  British  High  Commissioner 
"  the  biggest  human  "  in  the  region.  They  extend 
through  Kaffraria  into  Natal  and  have  a  native 
following  of  some  30,000.  Their  most  prominent 
work  is  in  the  great  educational  establishments  of 
Lovedale  and  Blythwood,  which  have  tested  and 
proved  the  ability  of  the  Kafir-Zulu  race  to  become 
civilized  and  useful.  The  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel  began  a  mission  in  Cape  Colony 
in  1821.  This  mission  is  now  practically  merged 
into  the  diocesan  work  of  the  Anglican  Church 
which  reports  some  20,000  baptized  native  Chris- 
tians. The  Paris  Missionary  Society  felt  its  way 
into  Basutoland  from  a  station  at  Tulbagh  (1830). 
The  Berlin  Missionary  Society  (1834)  with  38 
stations  and  10,000  adherents,  and  the  Rhenish 
(1829)  and  the  Hermannsburg  (1854)  missionary 


societies  of  Germany  also  have  extensive  and  suc- 
cessful missions  in  Cape  Colony.  The  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  National  Baptist 
Convention,  the  Seventh-day  Adventists,  all  from 
the  United  States,  the  Plymouth  Brethren,  and 
the  Salvation  Army  are  also  engaged  in  missionary 
work  at  various  points  in  this  great  colony. 

Among  the  achievements  of  missions  must  be 
reckoned  the  success  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Philip  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society  in  securing  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  government  to  the  infringement 
of  ordinary  rights  of  natives  in  the  midst  of  a  rush 
of  colonists  inclined  to  regard  the  natives  as  mere 
obstacles  to  be  removed.  Dr.  Philip  was  calum- 
niated and  persecuted;  but  the  authorities  finally 
understood  that  righteous  treatment  of  the  blacks 
is  a  necessity  to  the  prosperity  of  the  colony.  The 
appearance  in  recent  years  of  the  "  Ethiopian  move- 
ment "  (see  above,  I.,  4,  §  5)  has  aroused  much  sus- 
picion; nevertheless,  the  authorities  aim  to  secure 
justice  to  all,  and  more  and  more  rely  on  mis- 
sions to  raise  the  moral  standard  of  the  negro 
community.    See  Cape  Colony. 

Central  Africa  Protectorate  (British):  A  territory 
lying  west  and  south  of  Lake  Nyassa,  and  popu- 
larly called  Nyassaland.  Its  southern  portion  in- 
cludes the  Shii^  highlands  and  extends  southward 
along  the  Shir6  River  as  far  as  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Ruo.  Area  40,980  sq.  miles;  population  estimated 
at  990,000.  Religion  chiefly  fetish-worship.  About 
300,000  of  the  people  are  Mohammedans,  and  about 
18,000  are  Christians.  There  is,  however,  no 
regular  census,  and  these  figures  are  mere  estimates. 
Europeans  living  in  the  protectorate  number  about 
500;  and  there  are  about  200  East  Indians  con- 
nected with  the  military  establishment.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  Angoni  hillmen  is  a  dialect  of  Zulu;  that 
of  the  lake  people  is  in  several  dialects  of  which  that 
known  as  Nyanja  {"  lake"),  is  becoming  prevalent; 
that  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  Shir6  district  is  Yao. 

Lake  Nyassa  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Livingstone 
in  1859.  The  cotmtry  then  was  a  select  hunting- 
ground  of  Arab  slave-raiders  from  Zanzibar  and  of 
the  Portuguese  from  the  Zambesi.  Until  1895, 
when  the  slave-raids  were  stopped  by  the  British 
authorities,  it  is  said  that  about  20,000  men,  women, 
and  children  each  year  were  seized  and  made  to 
carry  ivory  to  the  coast.  There  they  were  sold 
along  with  the  ivory  which  they  had  painfully 
borne  for  500  miles.  Into  such  an  environment 
missionaries  went  at  the  instance  of  Livingstone, 
risking,  and  with  disheartening  frequency  sacri- 
ficing, life  because  they  believed  that  the  people 
could  be  saved  by  teaching  them  the  principles  of 
manhood.  The  Arabs  and  the  Yao  savages  were 
against  them,  the  climate  sapped  their  strength, 
and  even  wild  beasts  attacked  them.  Yet  the 
missionaries  won  the  day,  with  their  Bible,  their 
practical  lessons  in  kindliness,  and  with  their 
schools,  their  industrial  training,  and  their  high 
moral  principles.  The  story  of  the  founding  of 
the  protectorate  is  a  story  of  heroism  and  of  the 
power  of  the  Bible  which  the  devoted  missionaries 
gave  to  a  people  whose  very  speech  was  illiterate. 

The  Universities  Mission,  established  at  Living- 
stone's request,  entered  the  Shir6  territory  under 
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Bishop  Charles  Frederick  Mackenzie  in  1861.    The 
hostility  of  the  slave-raiders  and  the  rigors  of  the 
climate  broke  up  the  mission  for  a  time,  but  it  is  now 
thoroughly  established  at  Likoma  Island  in  Lake 
Nyassa,  and  in  some  sixty  villages  on  the  east  shore 
of  the  lake  and  among  the  Yao  tribesmen  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Shir4  district.    The  livingstonia 
Mission  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  entered 
the    country  in   1875   and  established  its  head- 
quarters first  at  Cape  Maclear  at  the  south  end  of 
the  lake,  moving  afterward  to  high  land  well  toward 
the  northern  end  of  the  lake,  where  the  living- 
stonia Institution  now  stands  in  a  most  salubrious 
spot  overlooking  the  western  shore.    This  mission 
has    about    240    stations    and    outstations.    The 
schools,   printing-house,   hospitals,   and  industrial 
training  establishments  of  this  mission  are  note- 
worthy for  completeness  and  beneficent  influence 
quite  as  much  as  for  their  conquest  of  the  chaos 
which  existed  when  the  missionaries  arrived  on  the 
field.     The  Church  of  Scotland  founded  a  mission 
in   the   Shir6   highlands   in   1876.    The   site   was 
chosen  because  the  missionaries  were  too  ill  and 
exhausted  to  go  farther  than  the  little  group  of 
native  huts  wbdch  seemed  a  haven  of  rest.    Close 
by  that  miserable  village  has  arisen  about  the 
mission  the  Httle  town  of  Blantyre,  whose  post- 
oflice  is  now  a  recognized  station  of  the  Universal 
Postal  Union.  This  mission  has  about  forty  stations 
and  outstations  and  a  fine  group  of  schools  and 
hospitals.    The    Zambesi   Industrial    Mission   has 
taken  up  a  large  tract  of  land  lying  to  the  north- 
west of  Blantyre  and  is  teaching  the  natives  to 
cultivate  coffee  and  other  valuable  crops.     It  has 
about  thirty  schools  in  connection  with  its  various 
settlements.   The  South  African  (Dutch)  Ministers' 
Union  of  Cape  Town  established  a  mission  in  1901 
in  the  Angoni   hill-country  west  of  Lake  Nyassa. 
It  has  seven  stations  and  is  winning  favor  among  the 
people.     All  of  these  missions  have  been  greatly 
aided  by  a  commercial  enterprise  known  as  the 
African   Lakes  Corporation,   formed  in   1878   by 
Scottish  business  men  with  the  definite  purpose  of 
cooperating    with    the  missions  in  civilizing  the 
people  of  the  protectorate.    It  has  organized  a 
regular  steamboat  service  on  the  lake  and   the 
Shir6  River  to  the  coast  at  Chinde,  and  is  at  last 
on  a  playing  business  basis.    The  formal  establish- 
ment of  the  British  protectorate  over  the  lake 
district  took  place  in  1891.    It  is  one  of  the  marks 
of  progress  in  the  civilization  of  the  tribes  of  the 
region  that  in  1904  a  large  section  of  the  fierce 
Angoni  tribe  voluntarily  accepted  British  control 
and    British    regulations.    The    missions    named 
above  have  about  190  missionaries  (men  and  wom- 
en), 985  native  preachers  and  teachers,  25,000  chil- 
dren in  their  schools,  and  about  16,000  professing 
Christians  on  their  rolls.    Several  of  the  languages 
of  the  protectorate  have  been  reduced  to   writing 
and  the  Bible  is  in  process  of  publication  in  the 
Nyanja,  several  dialects  of  which,  the  Yao,  the 
Konde,   and  the  Tonga,  are  now  being  imified. 
The  Angoni    tribe,  in    the  western    part  of    the 
protectorate,  being  of  Zulu  race,  are  able  to  use  the 
Zulu  Bible,  of  which  a  considerable  number  of 
copies  are  brought  from  South  Africa  every  year. 


Nyassaland  is  carried  on  the  lists  of  the  Roman 
Cathohc  Church  as  a  pro  vicariate  confided  to  the 
care  of  the  Algerian  Missionary  Society.  But 
beyond  10  missionaries,  2  schools,  and  1,000  ad- 
herents Httle  can  be  learned  of  the  progress  of  the 
mission. 

Dahomey:  A  French  possession  in  West  Africa 
having  a  coast-line  of  seventy  miles  between  Togo- 
land  and  the  British  colony  of  Lagos,  and  extending 
northward  to  the  French  territory  of  Senegambia 
and  the  Niger.  The  French  gained  their  first 
footing  on  this  coast  in  1851.  Area  60,000  sq. 
miles;  population  estimated  at  about  1,000,000, 
conmionly  of  unmixed  negro  stock.  Capital,  Por- 
to Novo  on  the  coast.  About  sixty  miles  of  rail- 
way have  been  built  and  400  miles  are  projected. 
It  is  worth  noting  that  of  the  whole  value  of  the 
annual  imports  into  Dahomey  one-fourth  represents 
the  liquor  traffic.  A  Roman  CathoUc  mission  has 
existed  for  some  years  under  the  direction  of  the 
Lyons  Seminary  for  Missions  in  Africa.  There 
are  twenty-two  missionaries  and  fifteen  schools. 
The  number  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  mission 
is  estimated  at  about  5,000.  The  only  Protestant 
mission  is  that  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  So- 
ciety with  a  central  station  at  Porto  Novo.  It  has 
two  missionaries  who  are  of  French  nationality 
and  it  occupies  ten  outstations  in  the  interior. 
The  number  of  professing  Protestant  Christians  is 
about  1,000. 

Egrypt:  A  tributary  province  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pire lying  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea  east  of  Tripoli, 
and  touching  Arabia  on  the  east  at  the  Isthmus 
of  Suez.  Area  (excluding  the  Sudan)  about  400,000 
sq.  miles,  of  which  the  Nile  Valley  and  Delta, 
comprising  the  most  of  the  cultivated  and  inhab- 
ited land,  cover  only  about  13,000  sq.  miles.  The 
country  is  ruled  by  a  hereditary  prince  called  the 
Khedive,  under  British  tutelage  and  control^ 
Population  (1897)  9,734,405.  Capital,  Cairo. 
Mohammedan  population  of  Egypt  numbers  i 
8,979,000.  Of  the  Christians  648,000  belon  ^ 
the  Oriental  Churches,  608,000  being  connect 
with  the  Coptic  or  Old  Egyptian  Church.  There 
are  also  56,000  Roman  Cathohcs  and  27,000  Protes- 
tants. About  25,000  of  the  population  are  Jews. 
The  Roman  CathoUc  establishments  in  Egypt  date 
from  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centmy, 
being  at  that  time  connected  with  the  orders  in 
charge  of  the  holy  places  at  Jerusalem.  The 
present  apostolic  vicariate  of  Egypt  was  established 
in  1839.  Roman  Catholic  missions  in  Egypt  are 
under  the  minor  Franciscan  friars  and  the  Lyons 
Seminary  for  Missions.  There  are  also  Lazarists, 
Jesuits,  and  Sisters  of  the  Order  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd, Sisters  of  the  Order  of  the  Mother  of  God, 
Sisters  of  the  Order  of  San  Carlo  Borromeo,  and 
Sisters  of  Our  Lady  of  Sion.  There  are  about  ninety 
schools,  besides  orphanages,  hospitals,  and  other 
benevolent  establishments.  Protestant  missions 
are  carried  on  by  the  American  United  Presbyterian 
Mission  (1854),  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
(in  its  present  form  1882),  the  North  Africa  Mission, 
the  Egypt  General  Mission,  the  Church  of  Scotland 
Committee  on  Missions  to  the  Jews,  the  London 
Jews  Society,  the  American  Seventh-day  Adventist 
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Medical  MissionB,  the  (Gennan)  Sudan  Pioneer 
Mission,  and  the  (German)  Deaconesses  of  Kaisers- 
werth  (1857).  The  United  Presbyterian  Mission 
is  the  largest  of  these  missions,  occupying  stations 
throughout  the  Nile  Valley  and  in  the  Sudan.  All 
together  these  missions  report  166  stations  and 
outstations,  154  missionaries,  with  515  native 
workers,  171  schools,  with  over  14,000  pupils  and 
students,  ten  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  two  pub- 
lishing houses,  and  about  26,000  adherents.  Under 
British  control  religious  liberty  is  more  or  less 
assured.  As  a  consequence  Mohammedans  are 
also  included  in  small  numbers  among  the  mission 
converts.  The  Church  Missionary  Society's  mis- 
sion publishes  a  weekly  paper  in  Arabic  and  English 
expressly  for  Mohammedans.  The  Bible  in  Arabic, 
translated  and  printed  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  Bible  Society  in  Beirut,  is  circulated 
throughout  Egpyt,  An^io  being  the  language  of 
the  people.    See  Egtft. 

Britrea:  An  Italian  possession  in  Africa  extending 
670  miles  along  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  and  inland 
to  AbjTssinia  and  the  Egyptian  Sudan.  Area  about 
85,5(X)  sq.  miles;  population  (estimated)  450,000, 
of  whom  about  3,000  are  Europeans.  The  capital 
is  Asmara.  The  native  population  of  Eritrea  is 
chiefly  nomadic.  In  religion  more  than  100,000 
may  be  reckoned  Mohammedans;  17,000,  Roman 
Catholic;  12,000,  of  the  Eastern  Churches;  1,000, 
Protestants;  and  500,  Jews.  The  remainder  of 
the  population  is  pagan,  belonging  to  different 
races.  Roman  CathoUc  missionaries  have  made 
this  region  a  basis  of  operations  in  Abyssinia  for 
nearly  three  centuries,  having  been  expelled  from 
Abyssinia  proper  a  number  of  times.  Their  cen- 
tral establishments  are  now  at  Massowah  (Massaua) 
and  Keran,  where  they  have  a  hospital,  schools, 
and  two  or  three  orphaiiages.  Protestant  missions 
in  Eritrea  also  directed  toward  the  Abyssinian 
population  are  carried  on  by  the  Swedish  National 
Society.  They  have  10  stations  on  the  borders  of 
Tigr^  and  in  the  province  formerly  known  as  Bogos 
with  about  15  schools,  a  hospital,  a  dispensary, 
and  a  small  but  growing  band  of  evangelical  Chris- 
tians. The  Swedish  missions  have  done  good 
service  in  securing  a  translation  of  the  Bible  into 
the  Galla  language  (1898),  and  through  trained 
native  workers  have  succeeded  in  establishing 
themselves  among  the  Galla  people  in  the  south 
of  Abyssinia. 

French  Oulnea:  A  territory  forming  a  part  of  the 
newly  organized  administrative  region  known  as 
French  West  Africa.  It  lies  on  the  coast  between 
Portuguese  Guinea  and  the  British  colony  of  Sierra 
Leone,  extending  inland  some  400  miles  to  the 
district  of  Senegambia  and  the  Niger.  Area  about 
95,000  sq.  miles;  population  estimated  at  2,200,000. 
About  1,000,0CK)  are  Mohammedans;  more  than 
1,000,000  are  pagans;  1,000  are  Roman  Catholics, 
and  500  are  Protestants.  The  capital  is  Konakry; 
from  which  place  a  railway  is  now  under  construc- 
tion to  the  Niger  River.  French  colonization  in 
this  district  began  as  long  ago  as  1685,  but  its 
development  has  only  been  of  recent  date  (1843). 
The  government  is  undertaking  in  this,  as  in  all 
other  parts  of  French  West  Africa,  to  introduce  I 


a  uniform  system  of  education.  This,  if  carried 
out,  will  prove  of  inestimable  advantage  to  the  pop- 
ulation. The  Roman  Catholic  mission  in  French 
Guinea  is  carried  on  by  the  Lyons  Congrega- 
tions of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  the  Immacu- 
late Heart  of  Mary.  There  are  about  10  mis- 
sionaries with  12  schools.  A  Protestant  missionary 
enterprise,  following  one  commenced  in  1804  by 
the  Church  Missionary  Society,  is  carried  on  in 
the  Rio  Pongas  region  by  West  Indian  Christians 
aided  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel.  The  missionaries  are  colored  men  from 
the  West  Indies  specially  chosen  for  this  work, 
which  has  been  imdertaken  with  the  thought  of 
making  amends  to  Africa  for  the  wrongs  inflicted 
upon  its  people  by  England  and  her  colonies.  The 
New  Testament  has  been  translated  into  the  Susu 
language  (1858). 

French  Koniro:  A  French  colonial  possession 
which  occupies  the  west  coast  of  Africa  between 
the  Spanish  possessions  of  the  Rio  Muni  on  the 
borders  of  the  Kongo  Independent  State  and  Kam- 
erun,  and  which  extends  inland  to  Lake  Chad. 
The  French  occupation  began  in  1841  in  a  small 
colony  on  the  Gabun  River.  Its  extension  to  the 
Kongo  River  followed  the  explorations  of  De 
Brazza,  between  1875  and  1880.  Area  about  450,- 
000  sq.  miles;  population  estimated  at  from  8,000,- 
000  upward.  Capital,  Libreville  on  the  Gabun. 
Adjoining  this  territory  in  the  Lake  Chad  region, 
Bagirmi,  comprising  some  20,000  sq.  miles,  and 
Wadai,  with  170,000  sq.  miles,  in  1903  submitted 
to  the  French  control.  These  two  territories  are 
strongly  Mohammedan.  French  Kongo  proper 
has  about  3,500,0(X)  Mohammedans  in  its  northern 
sections,  the  remainder  of  the  people  being  pagans 
of  the  usual  African  type.  In  race  the  people  of 
the  coast  are  not  of  the  Bantu  stock  found  in  the 
interior. 

Roman  Catholic  missions  are  carried  on  by  the 
Congregation  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Mary  and  the 
Algerian  missionary  order.  The  ecclesiastical  cen- 
ter is  Santa  Maria  on  the  Gabim,  where  is  the  vicari- 
ate, erected  in  1842  under  the  name,  at  first,  of 
"  the  apostolic  vicariate  of  both  Guineas."  In  the 
Roman  Catholic  mission  there  are  about  fifty  priests 
and  about  thirty  schools  with  about  5,000  adiierents. 
Protestant  missions  were  established  in  1842  by 
missionaries  of  the  American  Board.  The  mission 
was  afterward  transferred  to  the  American  Presby- 
terian Board  (North),  and  later  for  political  reasons 
the  interior  stations  were  passed  over  to  the  French 
missionaries  of  the  Paris  Evangelical  Missionary 
Society.  Together  these  two  missions  have  23 
missionaries  and  about  1,200  adherents.  The 
languages  having  been  reduced  to  writing  by  mis- 
sionaries, the  Bible  has  been  translated  into  Mpon- 
gwe  (1850-74)  and  Benga  (1858-88),  and  various 
paHs  have  been  translated  into  Dikele,  Fang  (also 
called  by  the  French  Pahouin),  Bulu,  and  Galwa. 

Gambia:  A  British  colony  and  protectorate  lying 
on  both  sides  of  the  Gambia  River,  extending  some 
250  miles  inland  from  its  mouth  and  closely  hemmed 
in  by  the  French  West  African  territory.  The 
colony  was  commenced  in  1662.  Area,  estimated 
(1903),  3,061    sq.    miles;   population,    estimated 
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(1903),  163,781;  capital,  Bathuist  on  the  Island 
of  Saint  Mary.  There  are  about  90,000  Moham- 
medans in  the  colony,  56,000  pagans,  4,000  Roman 
Catholics,  and  2,000  Protestant  Christians.  All 
oi  these  figures,  however,  are  estimates,  excepting 
as  to  the  colony  proper.  The  Roman  Catholic 
mission  is  under  the  care  of  the  Lyons  Seminary 
for  Missions  in  Africa,  and  carries  on  two  or  three 
schools.  The  Protestant  mission  is  carried  on  by 
the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Missionary  Society  which 
entered  the  colony  in  1821.  It  has  7  outstations, 
4  schools,  and  about  2,000  adherents  in  the  colony. 
The  Society  of  Friends  established  a  mission  in 
this  colony  in  1822,  and  schools  were  carried  on  by 
Hannah  Kilham  until  her  death  in  1832,  when  the 
mission  was  given  up.  The  history  of  the  Protes- 
tant missions  here  includes  |a  very  considerable 
loss  of  life  among  the  missionaries,  due  to  the  un- 
healthfulness  of  the  country.  The  Arabic  Bible 
is  used  to  a  limited  extent,  and  parts  of  the  Bible 
have  been  translated  also  into  the  Wolof  and  Man- 
dingo  languages. 

Oerman,  East  Afirica:  A  German  colony  and 
sphere  of  influence  lying  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa, 
between  British  East  Africa  and  Portuguese  East 
Africa,  and  extending  inland  to  Lakes  Nyassa  and 
Tanganyika.  Area  about  384,000  sq.  miles; 
population  (estimated)  7,000,000,  including  1,437 
Europeans.  There  are  about  15,000  Arabs,  In- 
dians, Chinese,  and  other  Asiatics  in  this  territory. 
A  railway  has  been  built  from  Tanga  on  the  coast 
about  eighty  miles  inland  to  Korogwe;  it  is  to  be 
carried  ultimately  to  Lake  Tanganyika.  In  relig- 
ion the  people  of  the  countiy  are:  pagans,  about 
6,500,000;  Mohammedans,  for  the  most  part  near 
the  coast,  300,000;  Hindus,  Buddhists,  etc.,  12,000; 
Roman  Catholics,  20,000;  Protestants,  7,000. 
Roman  Catholic  missions  are  carried  on  by  the 
Congregation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Trappists, 
the  B^edictines,  and  the  Algerian  Missionary 
Society.  They  have  extensive  establishments  about 
the  northern  and  eastern  shores  of  Lake  Tanganyika, 
and  report  58  stations,  195  missionaries,  77  nims, 
and  295  schools  with  17,823  scholars.  It  is  possible 
that  a  part  of  the  figures  here  given  refer  to  mis- 
sions lying  beyond  the  border  of  the  Kongo  Inde- 
pendent State.  Ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  centers 
at  Zanzibar.  The  Protestant  missions  are  carried 
on  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  the  Univer- 
sities Mission,  the  German  East  Africa  Mission, 
the  Leipsic  Missionary  Society,  the  Moravian 
Chureh,  and  the  Berlin  Missionary  Society.  The 
two  last-named  societies  are  active  at  the  north 
end  of  Lake  Nyassa;  and  the  Moravians  are  ex- 
tending stations  thence  northward.  The  Univer- 
sities Mission  has  stations  along  the  Rovuma  River 
and  on  the  eastern  shoro  of  Lake  Nyassa.  The 
Berlin  society  has  a  station  at  Dar-al-Salam  on 
the  Indian  Ocean;  and  the  other  German  societies 
have  their  stations  mostly  along  the  northern 
boimdary  and  in  the  footh^  of  Mounts  Kilima- 
Njaro  and  Mweni.  All  these  societies  together 
report  60  central  stations,  123  missionaries,  and 
230  schools  with  about  11,000  scholars.  The 
Leipsic  society  has  a  printing-press,  and  publishes 
a  newspaper  at  one  of  the  Eilimar-Njaro  stations. 


The  Suahili  version  of  the  Bible  is  used  along  the 
coast  (completed  in  1892).  The  New  Testament 
has  been  translated  into  Yao  (1880)  and  Gogo 
(1887).  Some  of  the  Gospels  have  been  translated 
into  Bondei,  Chagga,  Kaguru,  Nyamwezi,  Sagalla, 
Shambale,  and  Sukuma,  and  the  translation  is 
progressing  in  several  of  these  as  the  people  acquire 
a  taste  for  reading. 

German  South  west  Africa:  A  German  colony  and 
protectorate  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  lying  south 
of  Angola  and  botmded  on  the  east  and  south  by 
Cape  Colony  and  the  Bechuanaland  protectorate. 
Area  322,450  sq.  miles;  population  about  200,000, 
composed  of  Namaquas  (Hottentots)  and  Damaras, 
with  Hereros  and  Ovambos  in  the  north,  who  are 
of  Bantu  stock.  The  European  population  num- 
bers 4,682.  Walfisch  Bay  on  this  coast  is  a  British 
possession  belonging  to  Cape  Colony.  The  seat  of 
administration  is  Windhoek.  The  chief  seaport  is 
Swakopmund,  whence  a  railway  of  236  miles 
leads  to  Windhoek.  The  Hereros  in  the  north 
and  the  Namaquas  in  the  south  have  been 
at  war  against  the  German  authorities  since  1904, 
and  the  colony  has  suffered  much  in  consequence. 
Roman  Catholic  missions  are  carried  on  by  the 
Oblates  of  HUnfeld,  and  the  Oblates  of  St.  Francis 
of  Sales  (Vienna).  The  latter  have  2  missionaries 
and  4  nuns.  The  other  missions  have  been  dis- 
turbed by  the  war,  and  statistics  are  not  given. 
Protestant  missions  are  carried  on  by  the  Rhenish 
Missionary  Society  of  Germany,  and  the  Finland 
Missionary  Society.  Together  these  societies  had 
about  16,000  adherents  before  the  war;  but  recent 
statistics  are  lacking,  a  number  of  the  stations 
having  been  destroyed.  The  Bible  has  been  trans- 
lated into  Namaqua  (1881),  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment into  Herero  (1877).  Some  Gospels  have 
been  completed  in  Kuanyama  and  Ndonga 
(Ovambo). 

Gold  Coast  Colony:  A  British  crown  colony  and 
territory  stretching  for  350  miles  along  the  Gulf 
of  Guinea,  in  West  Africa,  between  the  Ivory  Coast 
and  Togoland.  Area  119,260  sq.  miles;  population 
1,500,000.  About  32,000  of  the  people  are  Moham- 
medans; 35,000,  Protestants;  6,000,  Roman  Catho- 
lics; and  the  rest  are  pagans  of  the  animist  type 
with  deep  veneration  for  fetishes.  The  Roman 
Catholic  missions  are  connected  with  the  Lyons 
Seminary  for  African  Missions,  and  have  16  mis- 
sionaries with  13  schools.  Protestant  missions 
were  commenced  in  1752  by  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  As  a  result  of  this  mis- 
sion an  African,  Philip  Quaque,  was  taken  to 
England,  educated,  ordained,  and  returning  to 
the  Gold  Coast,  preached  there  for  some  fifty  years. 
The  missions  now  existing  are  those  of  the  Basel 
Missionary  Society,  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Mis- 
sionary Society  (England),  the  National  Baptist 
Convention  (U.  S.  A.),  and,  since  1905,  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  These  missions 
together  report  875  places  of  regular  worship,  82  mis- 
sionaries (men  and  women),  1,088  native  workers, 
235  schools  with  11,557  scholars,  and  34,835  Chris- 
tian adherents.  The  missions  make  steady  prog- 
ress; but,  at  the  same  time,  they  point  out  that 
Mohammedanism  is  also  making  progress  among 
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the  pagans.  Kiimassi,  the  former  capital  of  Ashan- 
tiland,  is  now  connected  with  the  coast  by  a  railway 
168  miles  long;  and  light  steamers  are  used  on  the 
Volta  River.  An  artificial  harbor  is  being  con- 
structed at  Sekondi,  the  coast  terminal  of  the  rail- 
way. The  Bible  has  been  translated  into  Akra 
(1844-66)  and  Otshi  (1870).  The  New  Testament 
has  been  translated  into  Fanti  (1884)  and  Ew^ 
(1872).  Progress  has  been  made  toward  com- 
pleting the  Bible  in  both  of  these  dialects. 

Ivory  Coast:  A  French  territory  included  in  the 
great  administrative  region  known  as  French  West 
Africa.  It  has  its  coast-line  between  Liberia  and 
the  British  Gold  Ooast  Colony,  and  extends  inland 
to  the  territory  of  Senegambia  and  the  Niger.  The 
French  first  obtained  possessions  on  this  coast  in 
1843.  Area  2(X),(X)0  sq.  miles;  population  about 
3,000,000,  of  whom  300  are  Europeans.  In  religion 
about  2()0,0(X)  are  Mohanunedans;  about  1,000, 
Roman  Catholics;  and  the  rest,  pagans.  The 
capital  is  Bingerville.  A  railway  is  being  con- 
structed inland  from  Bassam,  of  which  110  miles 
are  nearly  finished.  The  only  missions  in  the 
country  are  carried  on  by  the  Lyons  Seminary  for 
Missions  in  Africa  (Roman  Catholic).  There  are 
said  to  be  16  priests,  who  have  7  schools  and  some 
orphanages. 

Kamerun:  A  protectorate  and  colonial  possession 
of  Germany,  occupying  the  west  coast  of  Africa 
between  French  Kongo  and  Nigeria.  Inland  it 
extends  in  a  northeasterly  direction  to  Lake  Chad. 
Area  about  191,(X)0  sq.  miles;  population  (esti- 
mated) 3,500,000,  of  whom  (in  1904)  710  were 
whites.  The  native  population  is  largely  of  the 
Bantu  race,  with  tribes  of  Sudan  negroes  inland. 
Capital,  Buea.  The  German  annexation  took 
place  in  1884.  Roman  Catholic  missions  have  been 
active  in  this  region  since  1889,  and  are  in  charge 
of  the  Pallotin  Missionary  Society  of  Limburg. 
They  report  7  stations,  34  missionaries,  20  nims, 
2,418  pupils  in  their  schools,  and  3,780  Roman 
Catholic  Christians.  Protestant  missions  were 
commenced  by  Alfred  Saker  of  the  Baptist  Mission- 
ary Society  (England)  in  1844,  he  having  been 
expelled  from  Fernando  Po  by  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment. With  the  German  colonization  of  Kamerun 
(1880-82)  difficulties  arose,  and  the  Baptist  mission 
was  turned  over  to  the  Basel  Missionary  Society,  T. 
J.  (bomber  and  G .  Grenf  ell  of  the  Baptist  mission  going 
south  to  foimd  a  mission  on  the  Kongo.  A  con- 
siderable body  of  the  native  Baptists  declined  to 
accept  the  transfer,  and  the  German  Baptists  of 
Berlin  sent  missionaries  to  care  for  them.  The 
German  Baptist  mission  reports  14  missionaries, 
1,400  pupils,  and  2,170  professed  Christians.  The 
Basel  Society's  mission,  established  in  1885,  has 
extended  inland,  and  reports  (1905)  64  missionaries, 
163  native  workers,  6,452  pupils,  and  6,422  pro- 
fessed Christians.  The  eagerness  of  the  natives 
to  learn  to  read  is  remarkable.  The  American 
Presbyterians  (North)  opened  a  mission  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  country  in  1885-93,  which 
has  30  missionaries,  27  stations  and  outstations, 
15  schools,  a  hospital,  and  about  3,(X)0  professing 
Christians.  The  entire  Bible  was  translated  into 
Dualla  by  the  Baptists  in  1868,  and  a  version  of 


the  New  Testament  in  the  same  language,  which 
others  than  Baptists  can  use,  was  issued  in  1902. 
The  Benga  Bible,  used  in  the  Rio  Mimi  colony,  is 
circulated  to  some  extent  in  the  south  of  Kamerun, 
and  parts  of  the  Bible  have  been  translated  into 
Isuba  and  Bala. 

Kon^o  Independent  State:  A  region  occupying  in 
general  the  basin  of  the  Kongo  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries in  West  Central  Africa.  It  touches  the 
seacoast  by  a  narrow  neck  that  extends  along  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  to  its  mouth.  The  left 
bank  is  held  by  Portugal.  By  international  agree- 
ment in  1885  the  state  was  placed  under  the  sover- 
eignty of  King  Leopold  II.  of  Belgium.  H.  M. 
Stanley,  who  first  explored  the  region,  was  its 
first  administrator.  International  resolutions  de- 
clare the  navigation  of  the  Kongo  and  its  branches 
free  to  all,  and  proclaim  the  suppression  of  the 
slave-trade  and  the  protection  of  the  native  inhab- 
itants. The  region  has  highlands  well  adapted  to 
the  residence  of  Europeans,  and  its  natural  wealth, 
although  but  slightly  developed,  is  probably  very 
great.  The  state  appears  to  be  administered 
upon  the  ancient  colonial  theory  of  deriving  reve- 
nue from  it  at  all  hazards.  Great  tracts  of  its 
territory  have  been  passed  over  to  trading  com- 
panies, the  first  condition  of  whose  concessions  is  an 
obligation  to  pay  the  king  of  Belgium  from  40  to 
45  per  cent,  of  their  gains.  The  result  has  been 
abuses.  The  trading  companies  are  charged  with 
forcing  the  natives  to  work,  treating  them  in  fact 
as  slaves,  flogging  and  killing  or  mutilating  them 
when  they  fail  to  obey  orders.  Missionaries  made 
facts  of  this  nature  known,  and  King  Leopold 
appointed  a  commission  to  examine  the  situation, 
with  the  result  that  many  terrible  outrages  were 
found  to  be  habitually  committed  by  the  armed 
guards  organized  by  the  trading  companies.  The 
commission,  while  inclined  to  justify  severe  meas- 
ures, as  necessary  to  lead  the  natives  to  work, 
reconmiended  that  the  trading  companies  be  for- 
bidden to  use  armed  guards  or  to  require  forced 
labor  from  the  people  of  the  districts  which  they 
administer.  There  is  some  hope  of  an  amelioration 
of  conditions  in  consequence.  The  capital  is 
Boma,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kongo  River. 

The  area  of  the  state  is  estimated  at  about  900,- 
(XK)  sq.  miles;  population  estimated  at  from  15,- 
000,000  to  30,000,000.  The  white  people  number 
2,483.  For  the  most  part  the  people  of  the  Kongo 
are  of  the  Bantu  race.  Every  tribe  has  its  own 
dialect,  so  that  the  number  of  dialects  is  consid- 
erable. Roman  Catholic  missions  were  established 
in  the  Kongo  region  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that 
these  early  missions  were  almost  entirely  in  what 
is  now  still  Portuguese  territory.  Nothing  seems 
to  have  been  undertaken  at  that  time  in  the  interior 
of  what  is  now  Kongo  State.  At  the  present  time 
the  Roman  Catholic  missions  extend  along  the  river 
and  in  the  Ubangi  district.  They  have  foimded 
a  number  of  stations  also  in  the  Tanganyika  region. 
Schools,  industrial  work,  and  agricultural  opera- 
tions are  carried  on  with  considerable  success. 
Some  of  the  natives  have  been  trained  by  the  mis- 
sionaries in  Europe  as  physicians,  and  render  good 
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service  as  such.  Statistics  of  the  missioiis  are  not 
clearly  given,  but  seem  to  show  about  20,000  con- 
verts. Protestant  missions  in  this  region  quickly 
followed  the  explorations  of  H.  M.  Stanley.  The 
Livingstone  Inland  Mission  from  England  com- 
menced work  on  the  lower  Kongo  in  1878,  but 
their  stations  were  shortly  transferred  to  the 
American  Baptist  Missionary  Union.  The  Baptist 
Missionary  Society  of  England  established  a  mis- 
sion on  the  upper  river  in  1879  having  for  its  pio- 
neers Grenfell,  Comber,  and  Bentley ;  the  Plymouth 
Brethren,  led  by  F.  S.  Amot,  in  the  Garenganze  region 
in  1881;  the  Regions  Beyond  Missionary  Union, 
in  the  Balolo  district  of  the  upper  Kongo  in  1889; 
the  American  Presbyterians  (South),  led  by  S.  N. 
Lapsley,  on  the  Kassai  River  in  1891;  the  Swedish 
Missionary  Society  on  the  right  bank  of  the  lower 
Kongo  in  1882.  These  missionary  societies  have 
about  200  missionaries  and  nearly  1,000  native 
workers,  with  schools,  hospitals,  industrial  estab- 
lishments, including  printing-houses,  and  about 
15,000  adherents.  Several  missionary  steamers 
ply  on  the  great  river.  Educational  work  is  rapidly 
expanding,  the  natives  showing  the  greatest  eager- 
ness to  learn  to  read.  The  Belgian  commission 
of  inquiry  in  its  report  (1905)  paid  a  high  tribute 
to  the  value  of  th^  missions  in  singling  out  the 
field  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  as  a  district 
where  the  natives  have  been  taught  to  work 
and  are  noticeably  industrious.  Several  of  the 
dialects  of  the  region  have  been  reduced  to  writing 
by  the  missionaries.  The  whole  Bible  has  been 
printed  in  Fioti  (completed  1904);  the  New  Testar 
ment,  in  Kongo  (1893);  and  parts  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, in  the  Teke,  Laba,  Bopoto,  Bolegin,  Bangi, 
Nsembe,  and  Balolo.  These  latter  translations 
are  more  or  less  tentative,  and  will  hardly  be  en- 
larged more  rapidly  than  the  increase  of  readers 
may  demand.  In  the  mean  time  the  Fioti  Bible 
can  be  understood  by  people  using  other  dialects 
in  ordinaiy  speech. 

La^os:  A  British  colony  and  protectorate  in 
Western  Africa  lying  on  the  coast  between  Dahomey 
and  Southern  Nigeria,  and  extending  inland  to  the 
French  territories  of  the  middle  Niger.  Area, 
including  Yorubaland  and  the  protectorate,  25,- 
450  sq.  miles;  population  (estimated)  1,500,000. 
The  great  mass  of  the  population  are  pagan  fetish- 
worshipers.  There  are  some  7,000  Mohanmiedans, 
15,000  Roman  Catholics,  and  32,000  Protestants. 
A  railway  has  been  built  from  Lagos  to  Ibadan  in 
the  Yoruba  country,  with  a  branch  to  Abeokuta. 
The  Yoruba  chiefs  are  allowed  to  govern  their 
land  under  British  supervision. 

Roman  Catholic  missions  are  under  the  Lyons 
Seminary  for  African  Missions.  They  report  27 
priests,  24  schools,  and  several  charitable  institu- 
tions. The  Protestant  missions  are  carried  on  by 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  and  a  native  pastor- 
ate in  cooperation  with  it;  by  the  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dist Missionary  Society;  by  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention  (1856);  and  by  the  National  Baptist  Con- 
vention (U.  S.  A.).  The  whole  Protestant  mis- 
sionary body  has  189  stations  and  outstations,  55 
missionaries  (men  and  women),  317  native  workers, 
110  schools  with  7,000  scholars,  and  3  hospitals 


and  dispensaries.  The  government  maintains 
Mohammedan  and  pagan  schools,  but  the  pupils 
availing  themselves  of  this  privilege  of  non-Chris- 
tian education  in  1902  were  only  192.  Abeokuta 
was  evangelized  in  the  first  instance  about  1842 
by  freed  slaves  who  had  been  tau^t  Christianity 
in  Sierra  Leone,  1,000  miles  to  the  westward,  and 
who  led  the  people  of  the  city  to  invite  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  to  send  missionaries  there. 
This  was  done  in  1846.  A  remarkable  man  con- 
nected with  this  mission  in  its  eariy  days  was 
Samuel  Crowther  (q.  v.) ,  rescued  as  a  boy  from  a  Por- 
tuguese slaver,  educated,  and  sent  as  a  preacher  to 
Abeokuta  where  he  found  his  relatives.  He  after- 
ward was  consecrated  bishop  of  the  Niger  in  Canter- 
bury Cathedral,  and  rendered  admirable  service 
to  the  mission  during  a  long  life.  The  assistant 
bishop  of  Yorubaland,  now,  is  a  full-blooded  African. 
In  1903  the  paramount  chief  of  Abeokuta  visited 
London  to  do  homage  to  the  king,  and  at  the  same 
time  called  at  the  ofiices  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  and  the  Bible  Society  to  express  thanks 
for  great  services  rendered  to  his  people.  The 
Bible  has  been  translated  into  Yoruban  (1850), 
and  the  New  Testament  into  Hausa  (1857).  One 
of  the  Grospels  has  been  tentatively  translated  into 
Igbira. 

Liberia:  An  independent  republic  in  Western 
Africa  which  has  grown  out  of  an  effort  to  colonize 
freed  slaves  from  America.  The  first  settlement 
was  made  in  1822.  The  republican  government 
was  organized  in  1847.  The  coast  of  the  republic 
extends  from  Sierra  Leone  to  the  Ivoiy  Coast 
Colony.  The  territory  extends  about  200  miles 
inland,  and  is  hemmed  in  on  the  east  by  French 
territory.  Only  a  region  extending  about  26  or 
30  miles  inland  from  the  coast,  however,  is  effect- 
ively administered  by  the  republic.  Area  about 
45,000  sq.  miles;  population  (estimated)  2,000,000, 
about  20,000  of  whom  are  of  American  origin. 
The  language  of  the  republic  is  English.  Several 
native  dialects  are  found  among  the  tribes  of  the 
interior.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about 
850,000  Mohanmiedans  and  somewhat  over  1,000,- 
000  pagans  in  Liberia,  with  about  500  Roman 
Catholics  and  25,000  Protestant  Christians.  Ro- 
man Catholic  missions  are  dependent  upon  their 
headquarters  at  Fred  Town  in  Sierra  Leone. 
The  missionaries  belong  to  the  Congregation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  Sacred  Heart  of  Maiy.  Since 
1903  there  has  been  a  separate  missionary  juris- 
diction confided  to  the  Marist  Fathers.  Protes- 
tant missions  in  Liberia  were  commenced  by  the 
American  Baptist  Convention  through  the  Rev. 
Lott  Carey,  who  went  to  Monrovia  in  1822.  After 
disease  had  carried  off  many  victims  among  the 
missionaries  the  mission  was  given  up.  The 
Presbyterian  Church  (North)  established  a  mission 
in  Liberia  in  1833,  which  was  also  given  up  on  ac- 
coimt  of  the  ravages  of  disease  among  the  mis- 
sionaries. The  American  Methodist  Church  estab- 
lished a  mission  at  Monrovia  in  1833,  of  which  the 
Rev.  Melville  B.  Cox  was  the  pioneer.  This 
mission  is  still  carried  on  with  a  great  measure  dt 
success.  The  American  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  established  a  mission  at  Cape  Pahnas  in 
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1834,  with  the  Rev.  John  (afterward  Bishop)  Payne 
as  one  of  the  first  missionaries.  This  mission  is 
still  carried  on  with  considerable  success,  about 
twenty  of  the  mission  clergy  being  from  the  Grebo 
tribe  of  natives.  The  American  Board  established 
a  mission  at  Cape  Palmas  in  1834,  the  Rev.  J.  L. 
Wilson  being  one  of  the  earliest  missionaries.  On 
accoimt  of  the  unhealthfulness  of  the  region  the 
missionaries  and  a  number  of  their  adherents 
removed  in  1842  to  the  Gabtm  district  in  what  is 
now  the  French  Kongo  colony,  transferring  their 
buildings  and  other  immovables  in  Liberia  to  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Mission.  The  National  Bap- 
tist Convention  established  a  mission  in  Liberia  in 
1853,  and  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  General  Synod 
of  North  America  also  ebtablished  a  mission  in 
1860  which  is  doing  good  industrial  work.  These 
societies  together  report  92  missionaries  and  182 
native  workers  operating  at  168  stations,  with 
schools,  hospitals,  printing-presses,  and  industrial 
institutions.  Parts  of  the  New  Testament  have 
been  translated  into  Grebo  (1838).     See  Liberia. 

Korocoo:  An  independent  Mohammedan  empire 
in  Northwest  Africa  having  a  coast-line  on  the 
Mediterranean  and  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The 
country  is  gradually  falling  under  the  direction  of 
France.  Area  219,000  sq.  miles  (the  southern 
frontier,  however,  is  not  definitely  fixed);  popu- 
lation (estimated)  5,000,000,  being  composed  of 
Berbers,  Tuaregs,  and  Arabs.  Li  name,  at  least, 
the  greater  part  of  the  population  is  reckoned  as 
Mohammedaji.  There  are  about  150,000  Jews 
and  about  6,000  Christians  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  Eastern  churches,  with  a  few  Protestants. 
An  apostolic  prefecture  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
was  established  at  Tangier  in  1859,  and  under  it 
are  about  forty  priests  in  different  cities  of  Morocco. 
Protestant  missions  are  carried  on  by  the  North 
Africa  Mission  (1881),  the  Gospel  Mission  Union 
(U.  S.  A.,  1894),  and  the  Southern  Morocco  Mis- 
sion (1888);  besides  some  workers  among  the 
Jews  in  Tangier.  There  is  little  religious  lib- 
erty in  Morocco,  and  there  seems  to  be  but  little 
growth  of  the  Protestant  community. 

Vatal :  A  British  colony  in  South  Africa  lying  on 
the  eastern  coast  between  Cape  Colony  and  Portu- 
guese East  Africa.  It  is  bounded  inland  by  the 
Transvaal,  the  Orange  River  Colony,  and  Basuto- 
land.  Area  35,306  sq.  miles;  population  (1903) 
1,039,787.  Of  these,  877,388  are  Zulu-Kafirs; 
97,857,  Asiatics;  and  82,542,  Europeans.  About 
850,000  of  the  population  are  pagans,  30,000  are 
Hindus,  14,000  are  Mohammedans,  15,000  are 
Buddhists  or  Confucians,  22,000  are  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  73,000  are  Protestants.  The  country 
takes  its  name  from  the  whim  of  Vasco  da  Gama, 
the  Portuguese  navigator,  who  happened  to  arrive 
at  the  coast  on  Christmas  day.  Roman  Catholic 
missions  are  under  the  care  of  the  Oblates  of  Mary 
the  Immaculate;  they  report  50  missionaries 
and  7  native  clergy,  with  55  schools  and  several 
orphanages  and  hospitals.  Their  ecclesiastical 
center  is  at  Pietermaritzburg,  the  seat  of  a  vicar 
apostolic.  The  local  Anglican,  Wesleyan,  and 
Dutch  Reformed  congregations  all  carry  on  mis- 
sionary work;  and,  besides  these,  the  following 


eleven  missionaiy  societies  are  at  woric  in  Natal: 
the  American  Board  (1835),  whose  early  mission- 
aries were,  Daniel  Lindley,  Robert  Adfons,  Aldin 
and  Lewis  Grout,  and  Josiah  Tyler;  the  United 
Free  Church  of  Scotland;  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  both  of  which  en- 
tered Natal  as  an  extension  of  woric  in  Kaffraria; 
the  Beriin  Missionary  Society;  the  Hermannsburg 
Missionary  Society;  the  Norwegian  Missionary  So- 
ciety; the  Swedish  Evangelical  Mission  Covenant; 
the  Free  Methodists  of  North  America;  the  South 
Africa  General  Mission;  the  National  Baptist 
Convention;  and  the  Plymouth  Brethren.  All 
these  societies  together  report  192  stations  and 
outstations,  106  missionaries  (men  and  women), 
612  native  workers,  161  schools  with  7,016  pupils, 
2  hospitals,  and  one  printing-house.  Many  of  the 
native  churches  formerly  connected  with  the  older 
missions  are  now  independent  and  self-supporting, 
and  do  not  appear  on  the  mission  statistics  because 
reckoned  as  churches  of  the  country.  Many  of  the 
tribal  chiefs,  who  are  pagans  and  polygamists  of 
a  rank  order,  but  who  nevertheless  treat  mission- 
aries as  benefactors,  oppose  the  Christian  Church 
with  all  their  might  as  tending  to  make  their  "  sub- 
jects "  think  for  themselves  and  question  the 
commands  of  hereditary  despots.  The  British 
authorities  are  inclined  to  hamper  the  freedom  of 
the  missions  on  account  of  their  suspicion  of  "  Ethi- 
opianism."  At  present  a  native  preacher  may  not 
officiate  in  a  church  unless  under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  a  responsible  white  clergyman. 

The  Bible  has  been  translated  into  Zulu  (1851- 
83).  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
African  versions  published  by  the  American  Bible 
Society.  It  has  a  range  of  circulation  extending 
to  Lake  Nyassa  and  into  Bechuanaland. 

VigeriAi  A  British  territory  and  sphere  of  influ- 
ence in  West  Africa  lying  on  the  coast  between 
Lagos  and  Kamerun,  and  extending  iidand  between 
the  German  and  the  French  possessions  as  far  as 
Lake  Chad.  It  is  divided  into  Northern  and 
Southern  Nigeria.  Lagos  with  its  protectorate 
is  naturally  a  part  of  the  region,  but  at  present  is 
separately  administered.  Area:  Northern  Nigeria, 
315,000  sq.  miles;  Southern  Nigeria,  49,700  sq. 
miles;  population  (estimated  for  the  whole  great 
region)  23,000,000.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
Mohammedan  part  of  the  population  numbers 
about  10,000,000,  and  the  pagan  part  about  13,- 
000,000.  This  is  mere  guesswork,  since  the  coimtry 
is  not  even  explored.  In  all  the  coast  regions  the 
pagans,  of  the  most  degraded  class  of  fetish-wor- 
shipers, predominate.  In  Northern  Nigeria  the 
Mohammedan  element  is  the  ruling  one  (under 
British  restraint),  but  there  are  large  sections 
occupied  by  pagan  tribes.  Christians  are  for  the 
most  part  in  Southern  Nigeria,  and  their  numbers 
are  given  as:  Roman  Catholics,  18,000;  Protes- 
tants, 6,000.  The  seat  of  government  in  Northern 
Nigeria  is  Ztmgeru  on  the  Kaduna  River;  that  of 
Southern  Nigeria  is  Old  Calabar.  Steamers  ply 
on  the  Niger  about  400  miles  from  its  mouth. 
A  railway  is  being  constructed  in  Northern  Nigeria 
from  Zungeru  toward  Kano,  a  great  trading  center 
south  of  Lake  Chad. 
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Roman  Catholic  missions  are  carried  on  by  the 
Congregation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  Sacred 
Heart  of  Mary.  Ten  missionaries  are  reported 
with  6  schools.  Protestant  missions  are  those  of 
the  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland  in  the  Calabar 
region  in  Southern  Nigeria  (1846)  and  of  the  Church 
Miflsionary  Society  in  the  Niger  delta  (1857)  and 
in  Northern  Nigeria  (1902,  after  a  failure  in  1890), 
the  Qua  Ibo  Mission  on  the  Qua  River  (1887), 
and  the  African  Evangelistic  Mission  (1901)  and 
the  Sudan  United  Mission  (1903)  in  Northern 
Nigeria.  The  missions  in  Northern  Nigeria  are 
still  in  the  early  stage,  with  little  more  to  show 
than  the  names  of  Wilmot  Brooke,  J.  A.  Robinson, 
and  W.  R.  S.  Bliller  who  sacrificed  life  for  that 
land.  In  Southern  Nigeria  there  are  82  mission- 
aries (men  and  women),  and  157  schools  with  2,482 
scholajv.  The  Anglican  bishop  of  this  region  is 
assisted  by  a  bishop  who  is  a  full-blooded  negro. 
The  Bible  has  been  translated  into  Efik  (1862); 
and  tentative  translations  of  single  Gospels  have 
been  made  into  Akunakuna,  into  three  or  four 
dialects  of  Ibo,  into  Idzo,  and  into  Umon.  These 
are  all  dialects  of  Southern  Nigeria.  Gospels  have 
been  translated  into  the  Igbira  and  Nup4  lan- 
guages besides  the  Hausa  language,  all  in  Northern 
Nigeria. 

Oranflre  Biver  Oolony:  A  British  possession  in 
South  Africa.  It  has  the  Transvaal  on  the  north. 
Natal  and  Basutoland  on  the  east,  and  Cape  Colony 
on  the  west  and  south.  During  forty^-six  years  it 
was  the  Orange  Free  State  and  was  annexed  to  the 
British  crown  in  May,  1900,  in  consequence  of  its 
participation  in  the  Boer  attack  on  the  adjacent 
British  colonies.  Area  50,100  sq.  miles;  popidation 
(1904)  385,045,  of  whom  143,419  are  whites  and 
241,626  are  colored.  Capital,  Bloemfontein.  About 
220,000  of  the  inhabitants  are  pagans.  The  pre- 
dominating Christian  body  is  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church.  The  whole  number  of  Protestants  is 
about  100,000;  of  Roman  Catholics,  5,000.  The 
country  is  an  excellent  agricultural  region.  Dia- 
monds and  other  precious  stones  are  foimd  in  some 
sections;  and  the  population  tends  to  increase  and 
to  become  more  and  more  varied  in  its  constituent 
elements.  Roman  Catholic  missions  are  in  charge 
of  the  Oblates  of  Mary  the  Immaculate.  The 
statistics  of  their  work  in  the  colony  are  not  sep- 
arately given,  but  there  seem  to  be  14  missionary 
priests  and  2  native  priests,  with  13  schools.  Prot- 
estant missionaiy  activities  are  largely  in  the  hands 
of  the  local  churches.  The  Dutch  Reformed  Church 
has  here  shown,  much  more  than  elsewhere  used 
to  be  the  case,  a  purpose  to  work  for  the  evan- 
gelization of  the  native  pagans.  The  Wesleyan 
Chivch  and  the  Anglican  Church  both  have  mis- 
sions locally  supported;  but  the  work  for  whites 
and  blacks  is  not  separately  reported.  Besides 
this  local  church  work,  in  beginning  which  the  Paris 
Missionary  Society  had  a  part  (1831),  the  Berlin 
Missionary  Society  (1834)  is  at  work  in  the  colony 
with  33  stations  and  outstations,  18  missionaries, 
148  native  woricers,  27  schools,  and  about  8,000 
professed  Christians  connected  with  its  stations. 
The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
(1863)  has  4  stations  among  the  natives,  but  its 


statistics  are  not  separately  given.  The  Zulu 
Bible,  the  Chuana  version,  and  the  Lesuto  version 
used  in  Basutoland  supply  the  needs  of  the  people 
in  this  colony. 

Porto^aese  Bast  Africa:  One  of  the  oldest  Portu- 
guese possessions  in  Africa,  situated  on  the  east 
coast  between  German  East  Africa  and  NataL 
It  extends  inland  to  British  Central  Africa,  and  on 
both  banks  of  the  Zambesi  River  to  Rhodesia. 
It  is  composed  of  the  districts  of  Mozambique, 
Zambesia,  and  Louren^o  Marques.  Area  293,400 
sq.  miles;  population  (estimated)  3,120,000.  Much 
of  the  territory  is  in  the  hands  of  trading  companies, 
which  administer  the  laws  in  their  respective  dis- 
tricts. Delagoa  Bay  is  connected  by  railway 
with  Pretoria  in  the  Transvaal,  and  another  rail- 
way runs  from  Beira  in  Zambesia  to  Buluwayo  in 
Rhodesia.  The  Portuguese  began  their  colonies 
on  this  coast  in  1505,  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  has  had  strong  missions  in  the  region  ever 
since.  The  ecclesiastical  organization  was  effected 
in  1612.  At  present  missions  in  this  territory  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  with  stations 
extending  along  the  Zambezi  River  into  the  interior. 
About  30  missionaries  are  reported.  Protestant 
missions  are  carried  on  by  the  American  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  at  Inhambane,  by  the  Wesleyan 
Methodists  of  England  in  the  Delagoa  Bay  district, 
by  the  Swiss  Romande  Mission  in  the  south,  and 
by  the  American  Board  among  the  Gaza  tribes 
and  at  Beira,  the  chief  seaport  of  the  district  of 
Zambesia.  The  Universities  Mission  has  one  station 
in  this  territory  adjoining  its  field  in  Nyassaland. 
These  societies  together  have  40  missionaries  (men 
and  women),  103  native  workers,  and  about  7,000 
adherents,  with  hospitals  and  schools.  A  printing- 
press  at  Inhambane  is  beginning  to  form  a  litera- 
ture in  two  native  languages.  The  New  Testament 
has  been  translated  into  Tonga  (1890),  and  the 
Gospels  into  Sheetswa  (1891).  A  Gospel  has  been 
translated  into  Ronga  by  the  Swiss  Romande 
missionaries. 

Portoflraese  Ghiinea:  A  Portuguese  possession 
adjoining  French  Kongo  on  the  West  African  coast, 
and  siuTOunded  by  French  territory  on  the  land 
side.  It  is  included  in  the  administration  of  the 
Cape  Verde  Islands.  Area,  including  the  islands, 
6,280  sq.  miles;  population,  including  the  islands, 
1,000,000.  The  population  is  generally  given  as 
including  260,000  Roman  Catholics;  and  there  are 
about  170,000  Mohanmiedans  and  over  500,000 
pagans  on  the  mainland.  Roman  Catholic  missions 
were  established  on  the  mainland  in  1832,  and  are 
connected  with  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Lisbon. 
They  comprise  eight  Roman  Catholic  parishes. 
No  Protestant  missions  have  been  estabUshed  in 
this  territory. 

Bhodesia:  An  immense  territoiy  in  South  Africa, 
lying  between  the  Transvaal  and  the  Kongo  Inde- 
pendent State,  and  having  as  its  eastern  boundary 
Portuguese  E^t  Africa,  and  as  its  western  boundary 
Angola  and  German  Southwest  Africa.  It  is  ad- 
ministered as  British  territoiy  by  the  British  South 
Africa  Company  under  a  British  resident  com- 
missioner. In  its  northeastern  portion,  where  it 
touches  Lake  Tanganyika,  police  duties  are  cared 
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for  by  the  Nyassaland  protectorate.  It  is  divided 
into  Southern  Rhodesia  and  Northern  Rhodesia 
by  the  Zambesi  River.  Area  about  246,000  sq. 
miles;  population  about  900,000,  of  whom  12,000 
are  Europeans  and  about  1,100  are  Asiatics.  There 
are  about  5,000  Roman  Catholics  and  20,000 
Protestants  in  this  country.  The  Roman  Catholic 
missions  are  not  conterminous  with  the  boundaries 
of  this  territory,  and  it  ia  impossible  to  give  their 
statistics.  The  missionaries  are  of  the  Algerian 
Society  with  a  certain  niunber  of  Jesuits  in  the 
Zambesi  region.  Protestant  missions  in  this  region 
were  commenced  by  Robert  Moffat  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  in  1830.  Livingstone  explored 
the  whole  region  for  the  same  society  and  unsuc- 
cessfully attempted  to  establish  stations  among 
the  Mashonas.  John  Mackenzie  was  a  worthy 
successor  of  such  pioneers.  At  present  the  Protes- 
tant missionary  societies  in  Rhodesia  are:  the 
London  Missionary  Society  in  Matabeleland  and 
at  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Tanganyika;  the  Wes- 
leyan  Methodist  Missionary  Society  in  Mashonaland 
and  Matabeleland;  and  the  Paris  Missionary 
Society  in  Barotseland  in  the  territory  north  of  the 
Zambesi,  which  F.  Coillard  entered  in  1885  as  an 
extension  of  the  Society's  work  in  Basutoland,  the 
Barotses  having  the  same  speech  as  the  Basutos. 
The  Methodist  Episcopal  Missionary  Society  (U. 
S.  A.)  and  the  American  Board  have  missions  in 
the  eastern  part  of  Southern  Rhodesia,  near  the 
Portuguese  frontier.  These  societies  together  have 
112  stations  and  outstations,  70  missionaries  (men 
and  women),  6,000  pupils  in  their  schools,  and 
15,000  professed  Christians.  The  construction  of 
railways,  connecting  Rhodesia  with  Cape  Town  and 
the  Portuguese  seaports  and  opening  up  the  coun- 
try beyond  the  Zambesi,  is  bringing  many  colonists 
into  the  country;  and  their  advent  implies  that 
a  testing  time  of  the  reality  of  the  Christianity 
of  the  native  churches  is  at  hand.  The  people 
use  the  Bible  in  Zulu,  in  Sechuana,  and  in 
Lesuto.  Tentative  translations  of  Gospels  have 
been  made  in  the  Matabele  and  the  Mashona 
languages. 

Bio  De  Oro:  A  Spanish  possession  in  North  Africa 
stretching  southward  along  the  shore  to  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean  from  the  Morocco  frontier  and  extending 
inland  to  the  French  possessions  of  the  Sahara. 
Area  about  70,000  sq.  mHes;  population  (estimated) 
130,000,  almost  all  Mohammedans.  The  territory 
is  administered  by  the  governor  of  the  Canary 
Islands.  Roman  Catholic  missions  ecclesiastically 
connected  with  the  Canary  Islands  are  established 
at  the  points  occupied  by  Spanish  traders.  There 
are  no  Protestant  missions  in  the  country. 

Bio  Mnni:  Spanish  possession  in  West  Africa 
adjoining  the  German  Kamerun  colony  and  sur- 
rounded on  the  east  and  south  by  the  territory  of 
the  French  Kongo.  Area  9,800  sq.  miles;  popu- 
lation (estimated)  140,000,  includhig  about  300 
whites.  Roman  Catholic  missions  have  existed 
here  since  1855  and  are  carried  on  by  the  Spanish 
Congregation  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Mary,  being 
ecclesiastically  connected  with  the  island  diocese 
of  Annobon  and  Fernando  Po.  A  Protestant  mis- 
sion has  been  carried  on  in  this  territory  by  the 


American  Presbyterians  (North)  who  established 
themselves  in  1855  on  the  island  of  Corisco,  and 
later  on  the  Benito  River.  They  have  4  stations 
and  outstations,  7  schools,  and  about  300  professed 
Christians.  The  Bible  has  been  translated  into 
the  Benga  language  (1858),  which  has  a  somewhat 
extensive  domain  in  the  coast  regions. 

Senegal:  A  French  colony  in  West  Africa  between 
the  Gambia  and  the  Senegal  rivers.  It  consists 
of  a  narrow  strip  of  coast  land,  forming  the  colony 
proper,  together  with  certain  ports  on  the  Senegal 
River.  Area  438  sq.  miles;  population  (1904) 
107,826,  of  whom  2,804  are  Europeans.  The 
people  of  the  colony  proper  are  citizens,  having 
the  right  to  vote,  and  being  represented  by  a  deputy 
in  the  French  parliament.  The  capital  of  the  colony 
is  St.  Louis,  on  the  seacoast.  Roman  Catholic 
missions  have  long  existed  in  Senegal,  and  were 
placed  under  an  ecclesiastical  prefecture  in  1765. 
There  are  about  5,000  native  Roman  Catholics 
in  the  colony.  The  only  Protestant  mission  work- 
ing in  Senegal  is  that  of  the  Paris  Evangelical 
Missionary  Society,  which  has  a  station  at  St. 
Louis  (1863)  and  two  or  three  small  congregations 
in  the  vicinity.  Besides  the  Arabic  Bible,  which 
is  occasionally  called  for,  some  of  the  Gospels  have 
been  translated  into  the  Wolof  and  Mandingo 
languages  (1882). 

Senegambia  and  the  TSUger:  An  immense  French 
protectorate  comprising  the  territories  formerly 
called  Western  Sudan,  with  the  larger  part  of  the 
Sahara,  having  the  colony  of  Senegal  on  the  west, 
the  colonies  of  the  Ivory  Ck>ast,  the  Gold  CJoast, 
Dahomey,  and  Togoland  on  the  south,  and  extend- 
ing on  the  north  to  the  Algerian  Sahara.  Area 
2,500,000  sq.  miles;  population  (estimated)  10,000,- 
000.  The  prevailing  religion  is  Mohammedanism. 
Many  pagan  tribes  exist  who  serve  Mohammedan 
rulers  and  furnish  slaves  for  the  markets  of  Tripoli 
and  the  Barbary  States.  The  capital  is  Kayes, 
on  the  Senegal  River.  This  great  territory,  with 
the  French  colonies  of  Senegal,  French  Guinea, 
Ivory  Coast,  and  Dahomey,  forms  a  single  region 
known  as  French  West  Africa,  of  which  the  govern- 
or-general resides  at  Dakar  on  the  coast  of  Senegal. 
Steamers  run  regularly  on  the  Senegal  River  some 
400  miles  to  Kayes;  and  a  railway  has  been  con- 
structed from  Kayes  650  miles  to  some  important 
points  on  the  upper  Niger.  A  feature  of  this  re- 
gion is  that  the  French  government  has  planned 
a  universal  system  of  education  which  it  is  en- 
deavoring to  apply  throughout  the  territories 
effectively  occupied.  Roman  Catholic  missions 
have  been  carried  on  for  a  niunber  of  years  at  several 
of  the  posts  on  the  Senegal  and  Niger  rivers;  the 
niunber  of  converts  is  reported  as  10,000.  No 
Protestant  missions  are  reported  in  this  great 
region. 

Sierra  Iieone:  A  British  colony  and  protectorate 
in  West  Africa,  lying  on  the  coast  between  Liberia 
and  French  Guinea,  and  extending  inland  about  180 
miles,  limited  by  the  boundaries  of  the  French 
possessions  and  of  Liberia.  Area  about  34,000  sq. 
miles;  population  about  1,100,000.  Of  the  people 
about  1,000,000  are  pagans,  20,000  are  Mohammed- 
ans, 5,000  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  50,000  are 
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Protestants.  The  colony  proper  is  limited  to  the 
Sierra  Leone  peninsula.  It  was  the  place  whence 
in  1562  the  first  slaves  were  taken  to  the  West 
Indies  under  the  British  flag.  After  slaves  in 
England  had  been  set  free,  in  1772,  a  district  in 
^erra  Leone  was  set  apart  to  be  colonized  by 
liberated  slaves.  Here,  from  1786  on,  freed  slaves 
were  landed  and  almost  abandoned  to  their  own 
resources  except  as  to  food — a  great  crowd  of 
debased  creatures  from  all  parts  of  Africa,  knowing 
no  common  language  and  having  no  principle  of 
life  except  such  evil  things  as  they  had  picked  up 
during  slavery  among  Europeans.  The  situation 
of  these  freed  slaves  had  a  powerf\il  influence  in 
tiiming  "Rnglifth  missionary  zeal  to  West  Africa. 
The  Roman  Catholic  establishment  is  under  an 
apostolic  vicariate  erected  in  1858  at  Freetown. 
Tlie  missionaries  are  of  the  Congregation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Maiy.  The 
nimiber  of  Roman  Catholics  is  2,800. 

The  Protestant  missionary  enterprise  was  com- 
menced in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century 
by  missionaries  from  Scotland;  three  having  died 
soon  after  their  arrival,  the  mission  was  given  up. 
The  Church  Missionary  Society  sent  missionaries 
to  Sierra  Leone  in  1804;  but  they  were  instructed 
to  go  north  and  begin  their  mission  in  the  Susu 
country  on  the  Rio  Pongas  in  what  is  now  French 
Guinea.  They  were  all  Germans,  chosen  because 
of  the  difficulty  of  securing  ordination  of  English- 
men for  this  society.  The  mission  came  to  naught 
through  the  hostility  of  the  slave-dealers,  and  was 
finally  transferred  (1814-16)  to  Sierra  Leone. 
Here  a  solid  work  was  soon  organized  among  the 
freed  slaves,  and  has  grown  ever  since.  The  Prot- 
estant missionary  societies  now  working  in  that 
field  are:  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  the 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Missionary  Society,  the  Wes- 
leyan  Methodist  Connection  of  America,  the  United 
Brethren  (U.  S.  A.)  in  the  Mendi  region,  and  the 
Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance  (U.  S.  A.)  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  protectorate.  The  Church 
Missionary  Society  field  is  almost  wholly  in  the 
protectorate,  the  congregations  in  Sierra  Leone 
being  self-supporting  and  independent.  Together 
the  mission  stations  and  outstations  number  about 
131.  There  are  42  missionaries  (men  and  women), 
117  schools,  and  about  45,000  professed  Christians 
connected  with  the  missions.  The  English  Bible 
is  used  in  the  colony.  The  New  Testament  has 
been  translated  into  Temn6  (1866);  parts  of  the 
New  Testament  into  Mendi;  and  single  Gospels,  into 
Bullom  and  Euranko.  The  Yoruba  mission  of  the 
(Church  Missionary  Society  was  an  outgrowth  of 
the  society's  work  among  freed  slaves  at  Sierra 
Leone.    See  below,  III.,  Lagob. 

Somaliland  (BritUh) :  A  British  protectorate  on 
the  east  coast  of  North  Africa,  lying  between  Abys- 
sinia and  the  sea  and  between  Fr^ch  Somaliland 
and  Italian  Somaliland.  It  is  administered  by 
a  consul-general.  Area  about  60,000  sq.  miles; 
population  (estimated)  300,000;  religion,  Moham- 
medan. Most  of  the  people  of  this  district  are 
nomads  and  very  fanatical  in  their  intolerance 
of  Christians.  The  English  government  has  been 
at  a  considerable  expense  in  money  and  men  to 


pacify  the  tribes  of  the  interior,  who  have  attempted 
to  drive  the  English  from  the  country  on  religious 
grounds.    No  missions  are  reported  in  this  district. 

Somaliland  (French) :  A  French  protectorate  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  North  Africa,  near  the  Straits 
of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  between  the  Italian  colony  of 
Eritrea  and  British  Somaliland,  extending  inland 
to  the  Abyssinian  border  and  including  the  colony 
of  Obock.  Capital,  Jibuti.  Area  about  46,000 
sq.  miles;  popidation  about  200,000,  mostly  Mo- 
hammedans, with  some  40,000  pagans,  and  in  the 
colony  of  Obock  about  8,000  Christians.  A  rail- 
way has  been  constructed  from  Jibuti  to  the  Harrar 
frontier  in  Abyssinia.  There  has  been  for  many 
years  a  Roman  Catholic  mission  conducted  by  the 
French  Capuchins  who  have  two  or  three  schools 
at  Obock  and  Jibuti,  and  are  reaching  out  toward 
Absrssinia. 

Somaliland  (Italian) :  An  Italian  possession  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  North  Africa,  lying  between 
the  Gulf  of  Aden  and  Abyssinia,  and  between 
British  Somaliland  and  the  mouth  of  the  Juba 
River,  the  frontier  of  British  East  Africa.  The 
sovereign  rights  of  the  Sultan  of  2ian2ibar  over 
this  coast  region  were  bought  by  Italy  in  1905. 
Area  about  100,0(X)  sq.  miles;  population  (esti- 
mated) 400,000,  chiefly  Mohammedans,  with  about 
50,0(X)  pagans.  There  are  no  records  of  missions 
established  in  this  wild  territory. 

Sudan:  This  term  is  here  limited  to  the  Egyptian 
Sudan,  the  Western  and  Central  Sudan  being  ab- 
sorbed in  the  main  into  French  spheres  of  influence 
to  which  other  names  have  been  given  (see 
Sbnbqambia  and  thb  Niger,  above).  The  Egyp- 
tian Sudan  is  a  territory  extending  south  from 
the  frontier  of  Egypt  to  Uganda  and  the  Kongo 
Independent  State,  and  west  from  the  Red  Sea  to 
the  immarked  boundary  of  the  French  sphere  of 
influence.  It  is  nominally  a  possession  of  Egypt, 
but  in  fact  is  ruled  for  Egypt  by  the  British.  Eng- 
lish and  Egyptian  flags  are  used  together  through- 
out the  territory.  Area  about  950,000  sq.  miles; 
population  (estimated)  2,000,0(X).  The  population 
of  the  country  was  much  reduced  during  the  six- 
teen years'  rule  of  the  Mahdi  and  his  dervishes, 
who  as  ardent  Mohammedans  wished  to  show  the 
world  how  a  country  ought  to  be  governed.  Gen- 
eral Gordon  having  been  killed  by  the  Mahdi's 
party  in  1885,  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  English 
on  recovering  the  land  in  1898  was  to  found  a 
great  "  Gordon  Memorial "  College  at  Khartum, 
the  scene  of  his  murder,  and  now  the  seat  of  the 
new  administration.  The  majority  of  the  people 
are  Mohammedans,  with  an  uncertain  number  of 
pagan  tribes  in  the  southern  districts.  A  consider- 
able number  of  Greek,  Coptic,  and  Armenian 
traders  is  found  in  the  Khartum  district.  Roman 
Catholic  missions  exist  at  Khartum  and  Omdurman 
and  among  the  pagans  at  Fashoda;  a  mission  of  the 
American  United  Presbyterian  Church  has  been 
founded  on  the  Sobat  River;  and  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  has  established  missionaries 
(1906)  at  or  near  Bor  in  the  vacant  pagan 
country  between  the  two  first-named  missions. 
All  of  these  missions  are  too  newly  established  to 
have  any  visible  fruit  except  attendance  at  schools. 
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The  Arabic  Bible  is  circulated  in  the  Moham- 
medan parts  of  the  Sudan.  Gospels  have  been 
translated  into  the  Dinka  language. 

Toffoland:  A  German  colony  in  West  Africai 
occupying  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  between 
the  Gold  Coast  Ck>lony  and  Dahomey.  It  extends 
inland  to  the  French  territory  of  Senegambia  and 
the  Niger.  Area  about  32,000  sq.  miles;  population 
(estimated)  1,500,000,  chiefly  pagan;  capital, 
Lome.  The  German  government  carries  on  several 
schools  for  the  instruction  of  the  natives,  and  is 
training  them  for  administrative  posts.  Roman 
Catholic  missions  here  are  conducted  by  the  Steyl 
Society  for  Divine  Work.  The  missionaries  num- 
ber 28,  with  9  nims,  52  schools,  2,119  pupils,  and 
2,203  Roman  Catholic  Christians.  Protestant  mis- 
sionary work  is  carried  on  by  the  North  German 
Missionary  Society  (1847),  and  by  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Missionary  Society,  which  employs  Ger- 
man Methodists  for  this  field.  The  two  societies 
report  78  stations  and  outstations,  31  mission- 
aries (men  and  women),  69  schools  with  3,111  pupils, 
and  4,600  professed  Christians.  The  £w6  New 
Testament  is  used  here,  and  a  special  translation 
of  one  of  the  Gospels,  to  satisfy  local  variations, 
has  been  tentatively  prepared. 

Transvaal:  A  colony  of  Great  Britain  in  South 
Africa,  lying  north  of  the  Orange  River  (colony 
and  Natal,  and  west  of  Portuguese  East  Africa. 
Area  111,196  sq.  miles;  population  (1904)  1,268,- 
716,  of  whom  969,389  are  colored,  including  Chinese 
and  Hindus,  and  299,327  are  whites.  The  colony 
was  settled  in  1836-37  by  Dutch  who  emigrated 
from  Cape  Colony.  In  1899  dissensions  with  Great 
Britain  respecting  sovereignty  culminated  in  war, 
and  in  1900  Great  Britain  formally  annexed  the 
territory  to  her  South  African  domains,  the  Boers 
accepting  the  annexation  after  two  years.  The 
capital  is  Pretoria.  The  religious  statistics  show 
the  pagans  to  number  nearly  1,000,000;  Roman 
Catholics,  10,000;  Protestants,  256,000;  Jews, 
10,000;  Buddhists  and  Confucians,  15,000.  The 
Dutch  churches  form  the  largest  single  group  of 
Protestants.  Chinese  laborers  at  the  mines  are  a 
recent  addition  to  the  popidation.  Numbers  of 
negroes  from  all  parts  of  Africa  are  also  drawn  to 
Johannesburg  for  work  in  the  mines,  about  75,000 
natives  and  other  colored  people  being  gathered 
there  by  opportunities  for  work.  The  Anglican, 
Wesleyan,  and  Dutch  Reformed  local  churches 
all  carry  on  missions  among  the  natives.  Other 
Protestant  missions  are  those  of  the  American 
Board  (1893),  the  Berlin  Missionary  Society  (1859) 
opened  by  A.  Merensky  and  Knothe,  the  Her- 
mannsburg  Missionary  Society  (1857),  and  the 
Swiss  Romande  Mission  led  by  H.  Berthoud 
(1875).  These  societies  together  report  (not 
including  the  enterprises  of  the  local  churches) 
112  missionaries  (men  and  women),  2,344  na- 
tive workers,  300  schools  with  14,674  pupils,  and 
84,000  professing  Christian  adherents.  Efforts 
to  improve  the  character  of  the  workers  in  the 
mining  compounds  of  Johannesburg  are  meet- 
ing'with  some  success.  The  Zulu  Bible  is  much 
used  in  the  Transvaal  as  well  as  the  CHiuana 
and  Leeuto  versions.     The    New  Testament  has 


been  translated  into  Tonga  and  Sepedi,  both  in 
1888. 

Tripoli:  A  possession  of  Turkey  on  the  north 
coast  of  Africa  west  of  Egypt.  It  extends  south- 
ward to  the  Sahara  and  includes  the  oasis  of  the 
Fezzan,  but  its  southern  limits  are  indefinite. 
This  territory  was  seized  by  Turkey  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  Area  about  400,000  sq.  miles;  population 
about  1,000,000,  chiefly  Berbers.  There  are  about 
6,000  Europeans  (Maltese  and  Italians),  who  are 
mainly  Roman  Catholics;  and  there  are  also  about 
10,000  Jews.  There  is  an  extensive  caravan  trade 
with  the  Sudan  and  Timbuctoo;  and  the  slave- 
trade  is  quietly  fostered  by  this  means.  The  only 
Protestant  mission  in  Tripoli  is  that  of  the  North 
Africa  Blission,  which  has  1  station  with  4  mis- 
sionaries, a  hospital,  and  2  dispensaries.  Arabic 
and  Kabyle  are  the  languages  of  the  country. 

Tonis :  A  French  protectorate  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Africa  lying  between  Tripoli  and  Algeria. 
Area  about  51,000  sq.  miles;  population  (estimated) 
1,900,000,  makily  Berbers  and  Arabs,  with  a  foreign 
population  (1901)  of  39,000  French,  67,500  Italians, 
and  12,000  Maltese.  The  Tunisian  ruler,  called 
the  Bey,  is  from  a  family  which  has  been  in  power 
since  1575,  and  governs  the  country  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  French  resident.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Timis  is  under  direction  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Carthage,  the  see  having  been  restored 
in  1884.  There  are  53  priests,  2  bishops,  and 
several  schools.  Tunis  was  the  scene  of  some  of 
Raymond  Lully's  efforts  to  convert  Mohammedans 
in  the  thirteenth  century.  Protestant  missions 
are  carried  on  in  Tunis  by  the  North  African  Mis- 
sion, the  Swedish  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  London  Jews  Society.  Together 
these  societies  have  5  schools,  2  hospitals  or  dis- 
pensaries, and  about  250  persons  imder  instruction. 
Arabic  is  the  prevailing  language. 

Uganda:  A  British  protectorate  in  E^ast  Central 
Africa,  lying  between  the  Egyptian  Suc^an  on  th^ 
north,  German  East  Africa  on  the  south,  British 
East  Africa  on  the  east,  and  the  Kongo  Independ- 
ent State  on  the  west.  Within  its  boundaries 
lie  part  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  and  lakes  Al- 
bert and  Albert  Edward.  It  comprises  the  native 
kingdom  of  Uganda  and  several  smaller  districts 
rul^  by  native  kinglets  under  British  control. 
Area  89,400  sq.  miles;  population  about  4,000,000, 
of  whom  about  1,000,000  are  in  the  kingdom  of 
Uganda.  The  religious  divisions  of  the  population 
in  the  whole  protectorate  are:  pagans,  3,500,000; 
Mohammedans,  50,000;  Roman  Catholics,  146,000; 
and  Protestants,  250,000.  A  railway  connects 
Mombasa  on  the  coast  of  British  East  Africa  with 
Kisumu,  formerly  called  Port  Florence,  on  the 
Victoria  Nyanza.  The  seat  of  the  British  admin- 
istration is  Entebbe,  and  that  of  the  kingdom  of 
Uganda  is  Mengo.  Henry  M.  Stanley  visited 
Uganda  in  1875,  and  found  the  king  Mutesa  a  recent 
convert  to  Islam  but  inclined  to  ask  questions  on 
the  religion  of  the  Christians.  He  gave  the  king 
some  instruction  and  had  the  Lord's  Prayer  trans- 
lated for  him  into  Suahili  written  in  Arabic  char- 
acters. At  this  time  Uganda  was  like  any  other 
African  kingdom  a  place  of  superstition,  degrada- 
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tion  of  women,  and  bloodthirsty  cruelty  and  op- 
pression. Stanley  was  really  the  first  of  Christian 
missionaries  there;  for  the  dight  teachings  that  he 
gave  the  king  were  not  forgotten,  and  his  transla- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Prayer  was  copied  and  recopied. 
On  leaving  Uganda  Stanley  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
London  Telegraph  describing  Uganda  and  the 
wilHngnees  of  King  Mutesa  to  receive  Christian 
instruction.  He  then  addressed  the  missionary 
societies  in  these  words:  "  Here,  gentlemen,  is 
your  opportunity.  The  people  on  the  shores  of 
the  Nyanza  call  upon  you."  This  challenge  was 
at  once  taken  up  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society; 
and  in  1876  its  firat  missionaries  reached  Uganda. 
The  first  converts  were  baptized  in  1882,  and  perse- 
cution soon  set  in,  when  a  number  of  the  Christians 
were  burned  alive.  Alexander  Mackay,  a  layman 
and  a  member  of  the  mission,  was  a  man  of  indom- 
itable energy  and  wonderf\il  devotion;  and  upon 
him  rested  to  a  great  degree  the  responsibility  for 
the  defense  of  the  mission.  Several  of  the  mission- 
aries were  murdered,  including  Bishop  James  Han- 
nington  (1885),  by  order  of  King  Mwanga,  Mutesa's 
successor.  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  appeared 
on  the  scene;  and  quarrels  and  strife  ensued  between 
the  two  denominations.  Mohammedans  also  inters 
vened,  trying  to  profit  by  the  dissensions  between 
the  Christians.  'The  British  protectorate  was 
declared  in  1894.  In  1897  the  Sudanese  troops  in 
British  employ  revolted  and  attempted  to  seize 
the  country  in  the  Mohammedan  interest.  The 
valor  of  the  Christians  weighed  largely  in  deciding 
this  fierce  little  war  against  the  mutineers.  In  it 
George  Laxirence  Pilkington,  a  notable  lay  mission- 
ary lost  his  life.  With  the  defeat  of  the  mutineers 
and  the  assignment  of  the  Mohammedans  to  separate 
reservations  peace  was  finally  established,  and  the 
whole  protectorate  is  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

The  Church  Missionary  Society  has  now  in  the 
protectorate  90  missionaries  (men  and  women), 
2,500  native  workers,  170  schools  with  22,229 
scholars,  and  53,000  baptized  CJhristians.  It  had 
established  a  considerable  industrial  enterprise 
for  the  development  of  the  people;  but  in  1904 
Uus  department  of  its  work  was  tinned  over  to  the 
Uganda  Company,  a  commercial  body  chartered 
in  England  to  develop  the  country.  The  Roman 
Catholic  missions  were  established  by  the  Algiers 
Society  for  African  Missions.  There  are  now  88 
stations  and  about  80,000  baptized  Roman  Catho- 
lic Christians.  At  Kaimosi,  about  twenty-five 
miles  north  of  Port  Florence,  is  a  mission  of  the 
American  Society  of  Friends,  which  is  instruct- 
ing the  people  in  various  industries.  Altogether 
Uganda  is  aiter  thirty  years  of  missionary  labor  a 
remarkable  instance  of  the  change  in  a  people  which 
can  be  produced  by  the  attempt  to  follow  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Bible.  The  overthrow  of  barbarism 
ui  the  native  customs  was  effected  before  any 
outside  political  forces  entered  upon  the  scene. 
The  Bible  has  been  translated  into  Ugandan  (1888), 
and  Gospels  have  been  rendered  into  Nyoro  and 
Toro. 

nL    African  Islands: 

Axmobon.     See  Fernando  Po. 

Canary  Islands:  A  group  of  islands  lying  north- 


west of  Africa  and  belonging  to  Spain,  of  which 
they  form  a  province.  Area  2,807  sq.  miles;  popu- 
lation 358,564,  reckoned  as  entirely  Roman  Cath- 
olic, the  first  Roman  Catholic  see  having  been 
erected  here  in  1404. 

Oai>e  Verde  Islands:  A  group  of  fourteen  islands 
lying  off  the  west  coast  of  Africa  and  belonging 
to  Portugal.  Area  1,480  sq.  miles;  population 
(1900)  147,424,  of  whom  about  two-thirds  are 
negroes  and  nearly  one-third  of  mixed  blood.  The 
religion  Is  Roman  Catholic. 

Oomoro  lales:  A  group  of  small  islands  about 
half  way  between  Madagascar  and  the  African 
coast.  Area  620  sq.  miles;  population  about  47,- 
000,  chiefly  Mohammedans.  The  islands  are 
ecclesiastically  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Mayotte, 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  mission  exists  upon 
them 

Oorlaco.    See  Fernando  Po. 

Fernando  Fo,  Annobon,  Oorisco,  and  Elobey: 
Islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  belonging  to  Spain. 
The  area  of  these  islands  taken  together  is  s^ut 
780  sq.  miles;  population  22,000.  Roman  Catholic 
missions  are  carried  on  in  the  islands  by  the  Spanish 
Congregation  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Mary.  Nine- 
teen clergy  are  reported  in  Fernando  Po,  with  about 
4,000  Roman  Catholics.  There  is  a  Protestant 
mission  in  Fernando  Po,  established  by  the  Prim- 
itive Methodist  Missionary  Society  in  1870,  a  mis- 
sion established  by  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society 
of  England  having  been  driven  from  the  coimtry 
by  Spanish  intolerance  a  number  of  years  before. 
One  of  the  Gospels  was  translated  into  Adiya,  a 
dialect  of  Fernando  Po,  in  1846.  It  is  now  obso- 
lete. There  is  a  station  of  the  American  Presby- 
terian Church  on  the  island  of  Corisco  (see  above, 
imder  Rio  Muni). 

Madagascar:  An  island  off  the  southeastern  coast 
of  Africa,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Mozam- 
bique Channel  at  a  distance  of  240  miles,  measuring 
between  nearest  points.  It  is  980  miles  long,  and 
360  milee  in  its  greatest  breadth.  It  is  a  possession 
of  France,  whose  claim  dates  from  a  concession 
made  to  a  trading  company  by  the  king  of  France 
in  1642.  The  claim -was  not  recognized  by  the 
native  rulers.  After  a  struggle  lasting  intermit- 
tently from  1882  to  1896  the  formal  annexation  to 
France  took  place.  Area  224,000  sq.  miles;  popu- 
lation (1901)  3,000,000,  including  15,000  Europeans 
and  some  hundreds  of  Africans  and  Asiatics.  The 
people  are  of  Malay  stock  with  an  infusion  of 
African  blood.  The  principal  tribe,  which  ruled 
the  larger  part  of  the  island  imtil  the  French  occu- 
pation, is  called  Hova.  Sakalava,  Betsileo,  and 
Sihanaka  are  the  names  of  other  important  tribes. 
The  history  of  Madagascar  during  many  years  is 
connected  with  the  story  of  its  evangelization 
through  the  London  Missionary  Society,  begmning 
in  1818.  The  mission  had  great  success  during 
fifteen  years.  The  language  was  reduced  to  writing; 
schools  were  established;  the  New  Testament  was 
translated  and  printed;  and  numbers  of  the  people 
professed  Christianity.  In  1835  the  reigning  queen 
drove  out  the  missionaries  and  proscribed  Chria- 
tianity.  After  bloody  persecutions  it  was  made 
a  capital  crime  to  profess  the  religion  of  Christ. 
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This  proscription  ended  in  1861;  the  missionaries 
returned;  and  in  1868  the  then  queen  made  public 
profession  of  Christianity.  At  the  time  of  the 
French  occupation  there  were  about  450,000  Protes- 
tants and  50,000  Roman  Catholics  in  the  island. 
Roman  Catholic  missions  were  commenced  in 
Madagascar  in  1844,  having  their  center  in  the  island 
of  Nossi-B^  and  the  adjacent  islands  until  1850, 
when  the  care  of  the  missions  was  entrusted  to  the 
Jesuits.  There  are  now  348  Roman  Catholic  mission 
stations  in  the  island  with  nearly  100,000  adherents. 
At  the  time  of  the  French  occupation  the  Protes- 
tant missions  were  looked  upon  with  great  suspicion. 
In  anticipation  of  being  obliged  to  withdraw  from 
the  islands,  the  London  Missionary  Society  invited 
the  Paris  Evangelical  Missionary  Society  to  take 
over  some  of  its  stations. 

After  a  period  of  misunderstanding  and  friction 
with  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  religious  liberty  was 
made  effective,  and  difficulties  have  gradually  been 
removed.  The  Protestant  societies  now  laboring 
in  the  island  are:  the  London  Missionary  Society 
(1818),  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gos- 
pel (1843),  the  Friends  Foreign  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation (1867),  the  Norwegian  Society  (1867), 
the  United  Norwegian  Lutheran  Church  in  America 
(1892),  the  (Free)  Lutheran  Board  of  Missions 
(U.  S.  A.,  1895),  and  the  Paris  Evangelical  Mission- 
ary Society  (1896).  These  societies  together  report 
196  missionaries,  4,914  native  workers,  2,729  schools 
with  133,262  pupils,  and  about  200,000  baptized 
Christians.  The  effect  of  the  French  school  laws 
may  probably  affect  the  higher  missionary  schools; 
but  on  the  whole  conditions  are  rapidly  taking  a 
satisfactory  form.  The  Bible  was  translated  into 
Malagasy  in  1835  and  revised  in  1886. 

Madeira:  An  island  forming  a  province  of  Portu- 
gal and  lying  west  of  North  Africa.  Area  505  sq. 
miles;  population  150,574.  The  island  was  colo- 
nized by  the  Portuguese  in  1420,  and  has  been 
Roman  Catholic  for  two  centuries,  the  ancient  inhab- 
itants being  entirely  extinct.  The  American  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  has  a  mission  in  Madeira. 

Maurititia:  An  island  colony  of  Great  Britain, 
lying  in  the  Indian  Ocean  500  miles  east  of  Mada- 
gascar. Area  705  sq.  miles;  population  (1901) 
378,195.  The  religious  classification  under  the 
census  of  1901  was  as  follows:  Hindus,  206,131; 
Mohammedans,  41,208;  Roman  Catholics,  113,224; 
Protestants,  6,644.  Besides  the  parish  priests 
there  are  6  Jesuit  missionaries  and  11  from  the 
Congregation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  Sacred 
Heart  of  Mary.  Protestant  missions  are  carried 
on  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  Church 
of  England  Zenana  Missionary  Society.  A  large 
section  of  the  population  is  of  African  or  mixed 
blood,  and  the  number  of  Chinese  in  business  in 
the  island  is  increasing. 

Mayotte:  An  island  belonging  to  France,  situated 
between  Madagascar  and  the  African  coast.  It 
is  under  the  governor  of  Reimion.  Area  140  sq. 
miles;  population  11,640,  which  is  diminishing. 
There  are  6  Roman  Catholic  priests  and  about 
3,000  Roman  Catholics  in  the  island. 

Bennlon:  An  island  belonging  to  France,  situated 


about  420  miles  east  of  Madagascar.  Area  945  sq. 
miles;  population  (1902)  173,395,  of  whom  13,492 
are  British  Indians,  4,496  are  natives  of  Madagascar, 
9,457  are  Africans,  and  1,378  are  Chinese.  The 
rest  of  the  inhabitants  are  reckoned  as  Roman 
Catholics.  The  island  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  bishop,  and  it  forms  a  part  of  the  eccle- 
siastical province  of  Bordeaux  in  France. 

Saint  Thomas  (Thom^)  andFrliicii>e:Two  islands 
in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  belonging  to  Portugal,  of 
which  they  are  reckoned  as  a  province.  Area 
360  sq.  miles;  population  (1900)  42,000,  of  whom 
41,000  are  negroes.  These  islands  are  a  source  of 
revenue  to  the  Portuguese  government,  producing 
quantities  of  coffee,  cocoa,  and  cinchona.  The 
products  are  cultivated  by  slave  labor  still  imported 
by  the  Portuguese  "  under  contract "  through 
Angola  from  central  Africa.  About  4,000  of  these 
"  laborers  "  are  carried  to  the  islands  every  year; 
and  it  is  said  that  none  return.  A  Roman  Catholic 
diocese  was  established  in  these  islands  in  1584, 
and  a  large  part  of  the  population  is  reckoned  as 
Roman  Catholic.  There  are  no  Protestant  mis- 
sions in  this  colony. 

Zanzibar:  See  Britibh  East  Africa  Protect- 
orate, above.  Henry  Otis  Dwight.* 

Bibuoorapht:  I.  Collectiona  of  titles:  J.  Gay,  Bibliogra^ 
phie  de$  ouvragea  relatifa  d  VAfrique  et  d  VArabie,  San  Remo. 
1875;  P.  Paulitsohke,  Die  Afrika-LUeratur  in  der  ZeU 
1600-1760,  Vienna.  1882;  G.  Kayser,  BiJbiioffraphie  tU 
VAfrique,  BrusseU.  1889. 
Geography  and  Atlases:  P.  Paulitschke,  Die  oeographieehe 

Erforechung    dee    afrikaniechen   ConHnerUBt  Vienna,    1880; 

idem.  Die  aeographieehe  Erforechung  der  Adal-L&nder  in  Oetr 

Afrika,  Leipsio,  1884;  A.  H.  Keane.  Africa,  2  vols..  London. 

1895  (a  oompend);  A.  Poskin.  UAfrique  Squaioriale.  CUma- 
totogie,  noeologie,  hygihte,  Paris.  1897  (the  one  book  on  the 
subject);   R.  Grundemann.  Neuer  Miaeione-Atlae,  Stuttgart. 

1896  (German  missions  only);  K.  Heilmann,  Mieeionekarte 
der  Brde,  Giitersloh.  1897;  H.  P.  Beach,  Geography  and  At- 
lae  of  Proteatant  Mieeione,  New  York.  1903. 

Ethnology:  T.  WaitM,  Anthropologie  der  Naturvdlker,  vol  iL, 
Leipsio,  1860;  R.  Hartmann.Die^t^riftsr,  Berlin.  1877  (argues 
for  unity  of  African  peoples);  idem,  Die  V6lker  Afrikaa,  Leip- 
sic.  1879;  H.  Spencer.  DeecripHve  Sociology,  part  iv.,  Afri- 
can Racee,  London,  1882;  A.  Featherman,  Social  Hiatory  of 
the  Racee  of  Mankind:  NigriHane,  ib.  1885;  F.  Ratsel.  VO- 
kerkunde,  2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1886-88.  Eng.  transl.,  Hietory  of 
Mankind,  London,  1896-97;  Nativee  of  South  Africa,  Lon- 
don. 1901. 

Languages:  R.  N.  Oust,  A  Sketch  of  Ae  Modem  Languagee 
of  Africa,  2  vols.,  ib.  1883  (by  a  master);  C.  R.  Lepsius, 
Nubieche  Grammaiik  mit  einer  Einleitung  aber  die  Vdlker 
und  Sprachen  Afrikae,  Berlin,  1880. 

Exploration:  D.  Livingstone,  Travele  and  Reeearchee  in 
South  Africa,  London.  1857;  J.  H.  Speke,  Journal  of  tiie  Die- 
covery  of  the  Source  of  ffte  Nile,  ib.  1863;  R.  F.  Burton,  Wan- 
derings in  Weet  Africa,  2  vols.,  ib.  1864;  H.  M.  Stanley, 
Hout  I  Found  lAvingetone,  ib.  1874;  idem.  In  Darkest  Africa, 
ib.  1874;  V.  L.  Cameron.  Acroee  Africa,  ib.  1877;  C.  E. 
Bourne,  Heroee  of  African  Diaeovery,  2  vols.,  ib.  1882;  K. 
Dove,  Vom  Kap  sum  Nil,  Berlin,  1898;  J.  Bryce.  Imprea- 
aiona  of  South  Africa,  with  three  mapa,  London.  1899;  C.  A. 
von  Gdtien,  Dureh  Afrika  von  Oat  nadi  Weat,  Berlin, 
1899;  A.  B.  Lloyd.  In  Dwarf  Land  and  Cannibal  Country, 
London.  1899;  L.  Lanier,  L'Afrique,  Paris,  1899  (geograph- 
ical, historical,  bibliographical);  P.  B.  du  ChaiIlu,/nil/rioan 
Foreat  and  Jungle,  New  York,  1903;  A.  H.  Keane.  South 
Africa.  A  Compendium  of  Geography  and  Travel,  London, 
1904. 

African  partition  and  colonisation:  J.  S.  Keltie.  The  Par- 
HHcn  of  Africa,  21  maps,  London,  1893  (excellent,  succinct); 

*Part  of  the  information  concerning  Roman  Catholic 
missions  in  this  article  has  been  furnished  by  Prof.  John  T. 
Crbaoh. 
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Holub,  DxB  CoUmuaUon  AfrUuu,  Vienna,  1882;  H.  H.  John- 
ston, Hiatory  of  (^  ColoTviaation  of  Africa  by  Alien  Races,  in 
Cambridge  Hietorical  Series,  Cambridge,  1894;  H.  M.  Stan- 
fey.  Africa;  Its  Partition  and  Ita  Future,  New  York,  1898. 

Aiiasions:  D.  Macdonald,  Africana:  Heathen  Africa,  2 
▼ols.,  London,  1882;  R.  Lovett,  Hietory  of  the  London  Mia- 
monary  Society,  1796-1896,  2  vols.,  ib.  1899;  F.  P.  Noble, 
Redemption  of  Africa,  New  York,  1899;  E.  Stock,  History 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  3  vols.,  London,  1899; 
Ecumenical  Missionary  Conference,  New  York,  1900,  Reports, 
New  York,  1900;  C.  F.  Pasooe.  Two  Hundred  Years  of  the 
SPG,  London,  1901;  J.  Stewart,  Dawn  in  the  Dark  Conti- 
nent; or  Africa  and  its  Missions,  ib.  1903;  H.  O.  Dwight, 
H.  A.  Tupper,  £.  M.  Bliss,  Encyclopedia  of  Missions,  New 
York.  1904. 

Oatholic  Missions:  M.  de  Montroud,  Les  Missions  catho- 
Hques  dans  les  parties  du  Monde,  Paris,  1869;  L.  Bethune, 
Les  Misetons  catholiques  d'Afrique,  ib.  1889;  O.  Werner, 
Orbis  ierrarum  catholicus,  Freiburg,  1890  (ge<^;raphical  and 
statistical);   Missiones  Catholica,  Rome,  1901. 

Native  religion:  T.  Hahn.  Tsuni-Ggoam,  the  Supreme 
Being  of  ffie  Ghoi^hoi,  London.  1882;  A.  B.  Ellis,  Tshv- 
speaking  Peoples  of  tiie  Gold  Coast,  ib.  1887;  W.  Schneider, 
Die  Religion  der  afrikanischen  Naturvdlker,  Mtlnster,  1891; 
J.  Macdonald,  Religion  and  Myth,  London,  1893  (on  religion 
and  society);  M.  A.  Kingsley,  Travels  in  West  Africa,  ib. 
1897;  idem.  West  African  Studies,  ib.  1901;  R.  H.  Nassau, 
Fetichism  in  West  Africa,  New  York,  1904  (covers  native  re- 
ligion and  society). 

II.  Algeria:  R.  L.  Plajrfair,  Bibliography  of  Algeria,  Lon- 
don, 1888  (covers  1641-1887);  A.  Certeux  aud  E.  H.  <3ar- 
noy.  L*Alg4rie  tradiiionnMe,  3  vols.,  Algiers,  1884  (on  cus- 
toms and  superstitions);  Gastu.  Le  Peuple  Algirien,  Paris, 
1884;  R.  L.  Playfair,  The  Scourge  of  Christendom:  Annals 
of  British  Relations  with  Algeria,  London,  1884;  E.  C.  E. 
Villot,  McBturs  et  institutions  des  indigknes  de  I'Algirie,  Al- 
giers. 1888;  F.  A.  Bridgman,  Winters  in  Algeria,  New  York, 
1890;  F.  Klein,  Les  Villages  d'Arabes  chriOens,  Fontaine- 
bleau,  1890;  A.  E.  Pease,  Biskra  and  the  Oases  .  .  .  of  the 
Zihans,  London,  1893;  J.  Lionel,  Races  Berbires,  Paris,  1893; 
A.  Wilidn,  Among  ttie  Berbers  of  Algeria,  London,  1900. 

Angola:  J.  J.  Monteiro,  Angola  and  Ae  River  Congo,  2 
vols.,  London,  1895  (the  one  book);  F.  A.  Pinto,  Angola  e 
Congo,  Lisbon,  1888;  H.  Chatelain,  Folk-Tales  of  Angola, 
Boston,  1894. 

Basntoland:  J.  Widdicombe,  Fourteen  Years  in  Basuio- 
Ittnd,  London.  1892;  E.  Gosalis.  My  Life  in  Basutoland,  ib. 
1889;  Mrs.  Barkly,  Among  Boers  and  Basuios,  ib.  1893;  £. 
Jacottet,  Conies  populatres  des  Bassoutos,  Paris,  1895;  M. 
Martin,  Basutoland;  Its  Legends  and  Customs,  London,  1903. 

Bechuanaland:  L.  K.  Bruce,  The  Story  of  an  African 
Chief,  Khama,  London.  1893;  E.  Lloyd,  Three  African  Chiefs, 
Khami,  SebeU,  and  Barthcmg,  ib.  1895;  J.  D.  Hepburn, 
Twenty  Years  in  Khama's  Country  and  the  BcUauna,  ib.  1895; 
W.  D.  Mackenzie,  John  Mackenzie,  South  African  Mission- 
ary and  Statesman,  ib.  1902. 

British  East  Africa  and  Zanzibar:  J.  Thomson,  Through 
Masai  Land,  London,  1885;  Handbook  of  British  East  Africa 
induding  Zanzibar,  ib.  1893  (English  oflBicial  publication); 
H.  8.  Newman,  Banani;  the  Transition  from  Slavery  to  Free- 
dom in  Zanzibar,  ib.  1899;  S.  T.  and  H.  Hinde,  Last  of  the 
Masai,  ib.  1901. 

Cbpe  Colony:  O.  McC.  Theall,  History  of  South  Africa,  4 
vob.,  London,  1888-89  (exhaustive);  E.  Holub,  Seven  Years 
in  South  Africa,  ib.  1881;  A.  Wilmot,  Story  of  the  Expansion 
of  South  Africa,  ib.  1895;  A.  T.  Wirgman,  History  of  the  Eng- 
liOi  Church  in  South  Africa,  ib.  1895;  South  African  Year 
Book  for  190S-S,  ib.  1902  (official);  J.  Stewart,  Dawn  in  the 
Dark  Continent,  ib.  1903;  H.  A.  Bryden,  History  of  South 
Africa,  1662-1903,  ib.  1904;  D.  Kidd,  The  Essential  Kafir, 
ib.  1904. 

Ontral  Africa  Protectorate:  H.  H.  Johnston,  British 
Central  Africa,  London,  1897;  J.  Buchanan,  The  Shvri  High- 
lands as  Colony  and  Mission,  ib.  1885;  D.  J.  Rankin,  Zam- 
besi Basin  and  Nyassaland,  ib.  1893;  A.  E.  M.  Morshead, 
History  of  the  Universities  Mission  to  Central  Africa,  ib.  1897; 
W.  A.  Elmslie,  Among  the  Wild  Ngomi,  Chapters  .  .  ,  of 
Lmngstowia  Mission,  ib.  1899;  J.  W.  Jack,  Daybreak  in 
Livingstonia,  New  York,  1901. 

Dahomey;  A.  Pawlowski,  Btbliographie  raisonnie  .  .  . 
eoncemanl  le  Dahomey,  Pans,  1895;  Aspe-Fleurimont,  La 
Ouinie  franQoise,  ib.  1890;  E.  F.  Forbes,  Dahomey  and  the 
Dahomeans,  2  vols.,  London,  1851;  J.  A.  Skertchley,  Da- 
homey as  it  is,  ib.  1874^  A.  L.  d'AIbtfca.  La  France  au  Da- 


homey, Paris,  1895;  E.  Fo&,  Le  Dahomey,  ib.  1895  (on  his- 
tory, geography,  customs,  etc.);  R.  S.  Powell,  The  Down- 
fall of  Prempeh,  London,  1896. 

Egypt  (for  missions):  G.  Lansing,  Egypt's  Princes.  A 
Narrative  of  Missionary  Labor  in  the  Valley  of  the  Nile,  New 
York,  1865;  M.  L.  Whately.  Ragaed  Life  in  Egypt,  London, 
1870;  idem.  Among  the  Huts  in  Egypt,  ib.  1870;  A.  Watson, 
The  American  Mission  in  Egypt,  Pittsburg,  1898;  M.  Fowler, 
Cfuishan  Egypt,  London,  1900;   and  see  Egypt. 

Eritrea:  La  Colonia  EHtrea,  Turin,  1891;  E.  Q.  M.  Aiar 
manni,  UAveflire  delta  colonia  Eritrea,  Asti,  1890;  M. 
Schveller,  Mittheilungen  Ober  meine  Reise  in  .  ,  .  Eritrea, 
Berlin,  1895. 

French  Kongo:  A.  J.  Wauters  and  A.  Buyl,  Btbliographie 
du  Congo,  1880-96,  Paris,  1895  (3,800  titles);  P.  Eucher, 
Le  Congo,  essai  sur  t  hisUnre  religieuse,  ib.  1895;  A.  Voulgre, 
Le  Loango  et  la  vaUSe  du  Kouilou,  ib.  1897;  and  see  below 
Kongo. 

French  Guinea:  L.  G.  Binger,  Du  Niger  au  gotfe  de  GuinSe, 
2  vols.,  Paris,  1891;  C.  Madrolle,  En  Guin^,  ib.  1894;  P. 
d'EIspagnat,  Jours  de  Guinie,  ib.  1898. 

German  Africa:  Deutsch-Ost-Afrika.  Wissenschaftlicher 
Forsdiungsresultate  Ober  Land  und  Leute,  Berlin,  1893 
and  later  (exhaustive);  P.  Reichard,  DetOsch-Ostafrika, 
Land  und  Bewohner,  Leipsic,  1892;  H.  von  SchWeinitz, 
Deutsch-OsUAfrika  in  Krieg  und  Frieden,  Berlin,  1894;  Ch. 
Rdmer,  Kamerun;  Land,  Leu^  und  Mission,  Basel,  1895; 
E.  Zintgraflf,  Nord-Kamerun,  1886-92,  Berlin,  1895;  F.  J. 
von  Balow,  Deutsch-SUdwestafrika  .  .  .  Land  und  Leute, 
ib.  1897;  K.  H6rhold,  Drei  Jahre  under  deutsche  Flagge  in 
Hinterland  von  Kamerun,  ib.  1897;  M.  Dier,  Unterden  Schwar- 
ten,  Steyl,  1901  (missionary);  F.  Hutter,  Wanderungen  und 
Forschungen  in  Nord-Hinterland  von  Kamerun,  Brunswick, 
1902;  and  see  below,  Kamerun. 

Gold  CJoast:  A.  B.  Ellis,  History  of  the  Gold  Coast,  London, 
1893;  F.  A.  Ramseyer  and  J.  KQhne,  Four  Years  in  Ashan- 
tee.  New  York,  1877  (missionary);  C.  Buhl,  Die  Easier  Mis- 
sion an  der  GoldkHsU,  Basel,  1882;  C.  C.  Reindorf,  History 
of  the  Gold  Coast  and  Ashanti  from  c  1500,  London,  1895; 
G.  Macdonald,  Gold  Coast,  Past  and  Present,  ib.  1898;  D. 
Kemp,  Nine  Years  at  the  Gold  Coast,  ib.  1898. 

Ivory  Coast:  Bonneau,  La  Cdte  d'lvoire,  Paris,  1899  (his- 
torical and  geographical);  M.  Mounier,  France  noire,  Cdte 
d'lvoire  et  Soudan,  ib.  1894. 

Kamerun:  In  G.  Warneck,  History  of  Protestant  Missions, 
transl.  from  seventh  Germ,  ed.,  London,  1901;  £.  B.  Under^ 
hill,  Alfred  Saker,  Missionary  to  Africa,  ib.  1884;  and  see 
above,  German  Africa. 

Kongo  Independent  State:  H.  M.  Stanley,  Congo  and  the 
Founding  of  the  Free  State,  2  vols.,  London,  1878;  W.  H. 
Bentley,  Life  on  the  Congo,  ib.  1890;  idem.  Pioneering  on  the 
Congo,  2  vols..  New  York,  1903;  Mrs.  H.  G.  Guinness,  The  New 
World  of  Central  Africa;  the  Congo,  London,  1890;  F.  S. 
Amot,  Garenganze;  or  Seven  Years'  Pioneer  Mission  Work  in 
Central  Afrika,  ib.  1889;  idem.  Bihe  and  Garenganze,  ib.  1893; 
S.  P.  Verner,  Pioneering  in  Central  Africa,  New  York,  1903; 
E.  Morel,  King  Leopold's  RtUe  in  Africa,  London,  1904. 

Lagos:  R.  F.  Burton,  Abeokuta  and  the  Cameroon  Moun^ 
totns,  2  vols.,  London,  1863;  Miss  C.  Tucker,  AbbeoktOa:  the 
Yoruba  Mission,  ib.  1858;  J.  A.  O.  Payne,  Table  of  Events 
in  Yoruba  History,  Lagos,  1893. 

Liberia:  J.  H.  T.  McPherson,  African  Colonization: 
History  of  Liberia  (Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies,  series 
9.  No.  10),  Baltimore,  1891;  G.  S.  Stockwell,  The  Republic 
of  Liberia,  New  York,  1868  (historical  and  geographical):  J. 
Buettikofer,  Reisebilder  aus  Liberia,  Leyden,  1890;  F.  A. 
Durham,  The  Lone  Star  of  Liberia,  London,  1892;  E.  W. 
Blyden,  A  Chapter  in  the  History  of  Liberia,  Freetown, 
1892. 

Morocco:  R.  L.  Playfair  and  R.  Brown,  Bibliography  of 
Morocco  .  .  .  to  end  of  1891,  London,  1893;  R.  Kerr,  Pio- 
neering in  Morocco;  Seven  Years'  Medical  Mission  Work, 
ib.  1894;  E.  de  Amids,  Morocco,  Its  People  and  Places,  New 
York,  1892;  W.  B.  Harris,  The  Land  of  an  African  SuUan, 
London,  1879;  Giographie  ghUrale  de  Maroc,  Paris,  1902; 
A.  J.  Dawson,  Things  Seen  in  Morocco,  London,  1904;  Mo- 
rocco painted  by  A.  S.  Forrest  and  described  by  S.  L.  Bensu- 
san,  ib.  1904. 

Natal:  R.  Russell,  Natal,  the  Land  and  Its  Story,  London, 
1900;  L.  Groat,  Zululand,  or.  Life  among  the  Zulu-Kafirs, 
Philadelphia,  1864;  H.  Brooks.  The  Colony  of  Natal,  Lon- 
don, 1876;  T.  B.  Jenkinson,  Amazulu,  the  Zulus,  ib.  1882 
(on  people  and  country);  J.  Bird,  Annals  of  Natal,  2  vols., 
Pietermaritzburg,  1888-89;    J.  Tyler.  Forty  Years  among 
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<JU  ZtUu9,  Boston,  1891;  F.  W.  yon  Wernfldorff.  Sin  Jahr 
in  Rhodena,  Berlin,  1890;  J.  Robinson,  A  Ltfehme  in  S<mth 
Africa,  London,  1900. 

Nigeri*:  C.  H.  Robinson,  Hauaaland,  London,  1897; 
idmn,  Nigeria,  1900  (both  authoritative);  H.  Goldie.  CoUm- 
bar  and  Ita  Mi$non,  ib.  1890;  R.  H.  Bacon,  Benin,  the  City 
of  Blood,  ib.  1897;  H.  Bindloss.  In  the  Ni4fer  Country,  ib. 
1899;  W.  R.  MiUer,  Hauea  Notee,  ib.  1901. 

Orange  River  Colony:  South  African  Republic,  Official 
DocumenU,  Philadelphia,  1900;  G.  MoC.  Theal,  The  Boera, 
or  Emigrant  Farmere,  London,  1888;  A.  H.  Keane.  Africa, 
in  E.  Stanford's  Compendium  of  Oeography,  2  vols.,  ib.  1893; 
H.  CIcBte,  Hietory  of  the  Great  Boer  Trek,  and  the  Origin  of 
the  South  African  Republice,  ib.  1899. 

Portuffuese  Africa:  W.  B.  Warfield,  Portugueee  Nyaeea- 
land,  London,  1899;  R.  Monteiro,  Delagoa  Bay,  Its  Nativee 
and  Natural  Htetory,  ib.  1891;  P.  GiUmore,  Through  Oaea 
Land,  ib.  1891;  J.  P.  M.  Weale.  Truth  about  the  Portugueee 
in  Africa,  ib.  1891. 

Rhodeda:  H.  Hensman,  Hietory  of  Rhodeeia,  London, 
1900;  E.  F.  Kniffht,  Rhodeeia  of  To-day;  Condition  and 
Proepecte  of  Matabeleland  and  Maehonaland,  ib.  1895;  A.  G. 
Leonard,  How  vte  Made  Rhodeeia,  ib.  1896;  A.  Boggie,  Hie- 
tory of  Rhodeeia  and  the  Matabele,  ib.  1897;  8.  J.  Du  Toit, 
Rhodeeia  Paet  and  Preeent,  ib.  1897;  H.  L.  Tangye,  In  New 
Sout^  Africa  ;  .  .  .  Tranevaal  and  Rhodeeia,  ib.  1900. 

tiierra  Leone:  J.  J.  Crooks,  Hietory  of  the  Colony  of  Sierra 
Leone,  London,  1903;  D.  K.  Flickinger,  Ethiopia,  or  Twenty 
Yeare  of  Mieeion  Work  in  Weetem  Africa,  Dajrton,  1877; 
E.  G.  Ingham,  Sierra  Leone  after  One  Hundred  Yeare,  Lon- 
don, 1894;  T.  J.  Alldridge,  The  Sherbro  and  tte  Hinterland, 
ib.  1901;  C.  George.  The  Riee  of  Britieh  Weet  Africa,  ib.  1904. 

Somaliland:  H.  L.  Swayne,  Seventeen  Tripe  throiigh  Soma- 
Wand,  London,  1903;  C.  V.  A.  Peel,  Somaliland  .  .  .  Two 
ExpediOone  into  the  Far  Interior,  ib.  1903;  F.  8.  Brereton. 
In  the  Onp  of  the  Mullah,  ib.  1903. 

8udan:  A.  8.  White,  Expaneion  of  Egypt  under  Anglo- 
Egyptian  Condominion,  New  York,  1900;  C.  T.  Wilson  and 
R.  W.  Felkin.  Uganda  und  der  dgyjMeche  Sudan,  2  vols., 
Stuttgart,  1883;  81atin  Pasha.  Fire  and  Sword  xn  the  Sudan, 
London,  1896;  D.  C.  Boulger,  Life  of  Gordon,  ib.  1897;  H. 
8.  Alford  and  W.  D.  8word.  The  Egyptian  Sudan,  Ita  Loee 
and  Ite  Recovery,  ib.  1898;  H.  H.  Austin,  Among  Swampe 
end  Giante  in  Equatorial  Africa,  ib.  1902. 

Transvaal:  E.  Fanner.  Tranevaal  ae  a  Mieeion  Field, 
London.  1903;  W.  C.  WiUoughby,  Native  Life  on  the  Trane- 
vaal Border,  ib.  1900;  J.  H.  Bovill,  Nativee  under  the  Trane- 
vaal Flag,  ib.  1900;  D.  M.  Wilson,  Behind  the  Scenee  in  the 
Tranevaal,  ib.  1901. 

Tripoli  and  Tunis:  G.  E.  Thompson,  Life  in  TripoU, 
London.  1893;  De  H.  Wartegg,  Tunie,  Land  and  People,  ib. 
1899;  M.  Foumel,  La  Tunieie ;  le  chrieOanieme  et  I'ielam 
dane  VAfrique  eeptentrionale,  Paris,  1886;  V.  Guerin,  La 
France  eatholique  en  Tunieie  .  .  .  et  en  Tripolitaine,  ib. 
1886;  A.  Perry.  Offlcial  Tour  along  the  Eaetem  Coaet  of  ,  .  , 
Tunie,  Providenoe,  1891;  D.  Bruun,  The  Cave  Dwellere  of 
Southern  Tunieia,  Edinburgh,  1898;  H.  Vivian.  Tunieia  and 
the  Modem  Barhary  Piratee,  London.  1899;  J.  L.  Catheart, 
Trivoli ;  Firet  War  with  the  United  Statee,  La  Porte.  1902. 

Uganda:  H.  H.  Johnston,  Uganda  Protectorate,  London, 
1904;  W.  J.  Ansorge.  Under  the  African  Sun:  A  Deecrip- 
tion  of  Native  Racee  in  Uganda,  ib.  l^W;  Maekay  of  \Uganda  ; 
Story  of  hit  Life  by  hie  Sieter,  ib.  1899;  R.  P.  Ashe.  Two 
Kinge  of  Uganda  ;  or  Life  by  the  Shoree  of  Victoria  Nyanaa, 
ib.  1890  (missionary);  8.  G.  Stock.  Uganda  and  Victoria 
Nyanea  Mieeion,  ib.  1892;  F.  J.  Lugard.  Riee  of  our  Eaet 
African  Empire,  .  .  .  Nyaeealand  and  Uganda,  2  vols., 
Edinburgh.  1893;  idem,  Story  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate, 
London.  1900;  C.  F.  Harford-Battersby,  Pilkington  of 
Uganda,  ib.  1899;  A.  R.  Cook.  A  Doctor  and  hie  Dog  in 
Uganda,  ib.  1903  (on  medical  missions). 

III.  African  Islands:  Madagascar:  J.  Sibree.  The  Great 
African  leland,  London,  1879  (the  best  book);  idem.  Mada- 
gaecar  before  the  Conqueet,  ib.  1896;  W.  Ellis.  The  Martyr 
Church,  ib.  1860;  W.  E.  Cousins.  The  Madagaecar  of  To-day, 
ib.  1895;  H.  Hansen.  Beitrag  eur  GeechidUe  der  Ineel  Mada- 
gaekar,  GQtersloh,  1899;  J.  J.  K.  Fletcher.  Sign  of  the  Croee 
in  Madagaecar,  London,  1901;  T.  T.  Matthews,  Thirty 
Yeare  in  MadoQaecar,  ib.  1904. 

Other  Islands:  A.  B.  EUis.  The  Weet  African  lelande, 
London,  1885;  C.  Keller.  Madagaecar,  Mauritiue,  and  other 
African  lelande,  ib.  1900;  N.  Pike.  Subtropical  Ramblee  in 
Oie  Land  of  the  Aphanapleryx,  ib.  1873  (on  Mauritius);  J. 
C.  Mellis,  St  Helena,  ib.  1875  (scientific);  H.  W.  Estridge. 


Six  Yeare  in  Seychdlee,  ib.  1885;  A.  8.  Brown,  Madeira  and 
the  Canary  lelee,  ib.  1890. 

AFRICA,  THE  CHURCH  OF.  See  Abyssinia 
AND  THE  Abyssinian  Church;  Coptic  Chttbch; 
Egypt;  Missions,  Roman  Catholic,  Pbotbstant; 
North  African  Chxtrch. 

AFRICAN  MBTHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

See  BiETHODISTB. 

AFRICANUSy  JULIUS.    See  Julius  Atriganub. 

AGAPE,  ag'a-pt  or  -pd. 
Primitive  Fonn  of  Celebration  (|  1). 
Final  Form  of  the  Agape  (f  2). 
Disassociation  of  Agape  and  Eucharist  (f  8). 

The  Greek  word  agapi  ("  love,"  pi.  agapai,  Lat. 
agapa)  was  used  in  the  early  Church,  both  Greek 
and  Latm,  to  denote  definite  manifestations  of 
brotherly  love  between  believers,  and  particulariy 
certain  meals  taken  in  common  which  had  more 
or  less  of  a  religious  character.  The  earliest  mention 
of  such  meals  is  found  in  Jude  12  (possibly  in  II 
Pet.  ii.  13).  Distinct  history  begins  with  Ter- 
tullian,  in  the  passage  (Apologeticus,  xxzix.)  com- 
mencing: "  Our  supper  bears  a  name  which  tells 
exactly  what  it  is;  it  is  called  by  the  word  which 
in  Greek  means  *  affection.'  "  The  agape  served 
for  the  refreshment  of  the  poorer  brethren,  as  well 
as  for  the  general  edification.  It  was  opened  and 
closed  with  prayer,  and  after  its  conclusion  one  and 
another  gave  songs  of  praise,  either  from  the  Bible 
or  of  their  own  composition.  These  meetings  were 
under  the  direction  of  the  clergy,  to  whom  (with 
reference  to  I  Tim.  v.  17)  a  double  portion  of  food 
and  drink  was  allotted.  They  were  held  at  the  time 
of  the  principal  meal,  and  frequently  were  prolonged 
imtil  dark.  In  the  period  for  which 
z.  Prlxni-  Tertullian  bears  witness,  they  were 
tive  Form  not  connected  with  the  sacrament 
of  Cele-  of  the  Eucharist;  he  says  expressly 
bration.  (De  corona,  iii .)  that  the  Lord  instituted 
the  sacrament  on  the  occasion  of  a 
meal,  while  the  Church  does  not  so  celebrate  it, 
but  rather  before  daybreak.  Even  apart  from  the 
secret  nocturnal  services  of  the  times  of  persecution 
and  the  observance  of  the  paschal  vigQ,  the  Eucha- 
rist was  regularly  celebrated  before  any  meal. 
Notably  was  this  rule,  which  is  found  referred  to  in 
Cyprian  (Epiat,,  bdii.  16),  established  in  TertuUian's 
time,  but — which  is  de^nsive  for  the  distinction 
between  Eucharist  and  agape — ^it  existed  in  many 
parts  of  the  Church  as  early  as  that  of  Justin 
(Apologia,  i.  65,  67).  The  principle,  that  the 
Eucharist  shoiild  be  received  only  fasting,  which 
would  exclude  any  relation  with  a  preceding  com- 
mon meal,  and  especially  with  the  agape,  taking 
place  toward  evening,  is  indirectly  evidenced  by 
Tertullian  (Ad  uxorem,  ii.  5);  Augustine  found  it 
so  universally  recognized  that  he  was  inclined  to 
refer  it  to  one  of  the  ordinimces  promised  by  Paul 
in  I  Cor.  xi.  34;  and  Chr3rso6tom  was  so  convinced 
of  the  antiquity  of  the  rule  that  he  supposed  the 
custom  of  following  it  by  an  ordinary  meal  to  have 
prevailed  in  Corinth  in  Paul's  time.  In  any  case, 
in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  the  development 
of  the  agape  was  more  and  more  away  from  any 
connection  with  public  worship. 
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From  the  indications  of  the  Syriac  Didaacalia 
and  the  Egyptian  Hturgical  books,  as  well  as  the 
canons  of  the  Councils  of  Gangra  and  Laodicea  it 
may  be  inferred  that  the  giving  of  these  feasts  and 
the  inviting  to  them  of  widows  and  the  poor  was, 
in  the  East,  one  of  the  forms  usually  taken  by  the 
benevolence  of  the   wealthier  mem- 

3.  Final     bers  of  the  Church.    The  bishop  and 

Form  of  other  clergy  were  invited,  and,  if  they 
the  Agape,  appeared,  were  received  with  special 
honor  and  charged  with  the  direction 
of  the  assembly.  These  feasts  were  given  at  irreg- 
ular times  and  in  various  places,  sometimes  in  the 
church  itself.  This  was  forbidden  by  the  twenty- 
ei^th  canon  of  Laodicea,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
fifty-eighth  prohibited  their  celebration  in  private 
houses.  Secular  festivities  in  connection  with  the 
agaps,  which  brought  upon  them  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  ascetic  Eustathians  (against  whom  the 
Council  of  Gangra  defended  them),  caused  them  to 
be  regarded  more  and  more  among  the  orthodox 
also  as  incompatible  with  the  dignity  of  divine 
worship,  so  that  they  gradually  became  entirely  sep- 
arate from  it,  and  thus  tended  to  fall  into  disuse. 

How  popular  these  feasts  were  in  Africa,  in  the 
ehurches,  in  the  chapels  of  the  martyrs,  and  at  the 
graves  of  other  Christians,  may  be  seen  from  the 
often  renewed  canon  of  Hippo  (993),  which  forbids 
clerics  to  eat  in  churches  except  in  dispensing  hos- 
pitality to  travelers,  and  commands  them  as  far 
as  possible  to  restrain  the  people  from  such  meals. 
The  same  thing  appears  in  Augustine's  descriptions 
as  well  as  in  the  great  pains  he  took  to  repress  grave 
abuses  and,  with  reference  to  the  practise  of  the 
Italian  and  ahnost  all  the  other  churches,  to  sup- 
press the  agapse  altogether. 

It  is  not  clear  what  caused  the  disassociation  of 
the  agape  from  the  Eucharist  in  the  first  half  of  the 
second  centuiy.  It  is  a  misimderstanding  of  Pliny's 
letter  to  Trajan  (Epist,,  xcvi.)  to  suppose  that  in 
consequence  of  the  prohibition  of  hetarifB  ("  broth- 
erhoods^") the  Christians  then  abandoned  their 
evening  feasts  and  transferred  the  Eucharist  to  the 
morning;  but  it  is  very  probable  that  the  constant 
accusation  of  impious  customs  which  recalled  the 
stories  of  Thyestes  and  of  (Edipus  were  the  main 
reason  for  the  separation  of  the  Eucharist,  which 
was  an  essential  part  of  their  public  worship,  from 
the  connection,  so  liable  to  be  mis- 
3.  Diaaflso- understood,    with   an   evening   meal 

dation  of  participated  in  by  both  sexes  and  all 
Agape  and  ages.    The  fact  that  at  one  time  the 

Buchaxist  two  were  connected  is  evidenced  not 
only  by  Pliny,  but  about  the  same  time 
by  the  Didache,  in  which,  whatever  one  may  think 
about  the  relation  of  the  eucharistic  prayers  to  the 
accompanying  litiirgical  acts  (chaps,  ix.-x.),  the 
opening  passage  of  the  second  prayer  (Gk.  meta  de 
to  empUilhSnai)  shows  that  a  full  meal  belonged  to 
the  rite  there  referred  to.  Just  as  here  the  Greek 
word  eucharittia,  which  from  Justin  down  is  em- 
ployed as  a  technical  term  for  the  sacrament,  at 
least  includes  a  common  meal,  which  is  found 
B^)arated  from  the  sacrament  after  the  middle  of 
the  second  oentuiy,  so  Ignatius,  with  whom  eucha- 
risHa  is  a  usual  designation  of  the  sacrament,  also 
L-« 


employs  agapS  and  agapan  to  denote  the  same 
observance.  It  is  accordingly  safe  to  conclude  that 
in  the  chuj*ches,  from  Antioch  to  Rome,  with  which 
Ignatius  had  to  do,  the  so-called  agape  was  con- 
nected with  the  Eucharist,  as  Pliny  shows  at  the 
same  time  for  Bithynia  and  the  Didache  for  Alex- 
andria. The  same  may  be  inferred  of  the  two 
ScriptiutJ  passages  cited  above;  and  one  is  led 
further  back  by  I  Cor.  xi.  17-34.  While  Paul 
distinguishes  as  sharply  as  possible  the  eating  of 
the  one  bread  and  the  drinking  of  the  blessed  chalice 
from  common  food  and  drink  (I  Cor.  x.  3, 16;  xi.  23- 
29),  he  shows  at  the  same  time  that  in  Corinth 
the  two  were  connected  in  thought.  While  he 
rebukes  the  disorder  of  one  drinking  too  much 
and  another  going  hungiy,  so  as  to  injure  the 
dignity  of  the  following  sacrament,  and  lays 
down  that  eating  for  the  mere  satisfaction  of 
hunger  ought  to  take  place  at  home  and  not  in  the 
assembly  of  the  brethren,  he  is  not  disposed  (as  I 
Cor.  xi.  33  shows)  to  abolish  altogether  the  cc^ec- 
tion  of  the  sacrament  with  an  actual  meal.  This 
connection,  then,  existing  into  the  first  decades  of 
the  second  century,  forms  the  basis  of  the  history 
for  both  Eucharist  and  agape  which  diverge  from 
that  time  on.  (T.  2^hn.) 

The  agape  or  love-feast  is  practised  at  present 
by  Mennonites,  Dunkards,  (German  Baptists  of 
the  Anglo-American  type,  and  other  religious 
bodies.  For  an  able,  but  not  wholly  successful, 
attempt  to  prove  that  the  Lord's  Supper  in  the 
apostolic  time  was  identical  with  the  agape,  i.e., 
that  it  was  nothing  but  a  social  feast  for  the  mani- 
festation of  brotherly  love,  consult  Norman  Fox, 
Christ  in  the  Daily  Meal  (New  York,  1898). 

A.H.N. 
Bibijoorapht:  See  Lobd's  Suppbe. 

AGAPETUS,  ag'Vpt'tus:  The  name  of  two  popes. 

Agapetus  L:  Pope  535-536.  He  was  tl^  son 
of  a  Roman  priest  named  Gordianus,  who  had 
been  killed  in  the  disturbances  under  Symmachus. 
Six  days  after  the  death  of  John  II.  he  was  chosen 
to  succeed  him,  probably  by  the  wish  of  Theodahad, 
king  of  the  Ostrogoths.  He  began  his  pontificate 
by  reconciling  the  contending  factions  among  the 
Roman  clergy  and  annulling  the  anathema  pro- 
nounced by  Boniface  II.  against  the  antipope  Dios- 
corus.  His  decision,  induced  by  the  decrees  of  the 
North  African  synod,  forbidding  the  entrance  of 
converted  Arians  to  the  priesthood,  and  his  defense 
of  this  measure  in  a  letter  to  the  emperor  Justinian 
show  him  to  have  been  a  zealous  upholder  of  ortho- 
doxy. In  536  he  was  sent  to  Constantinople  by 
Theodahad  to  try  to  establish  peace  with  the  em- 
peror, and  was  obliged  to  pledge  the  sacred  vessels 
of  the  Roman  Chiux^h  to  obtain  money  for  his 
journey.  He  did  not  succeed  in  the  ostensible 
purpose  of  his  mission,  but  accomplished  more  for 
the  orthodox  cause.  Anthimus,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, a  secret  adherent  of  Monophysitism, 
had,  by  the  aid  of  the  empress  Theodora,  the 
patroness  of  the  Monophysites,  been  allowed,  in 
defiance  of  the  canons,  to  exchange  the  see  of 
Trapezus  (Trebizond)  for  the  patriarchal  throne. 
Agapetus  refused  all  commmiion  with  him,  and 
persisted  so  strenuously  in  his  attitude,  in  spite  of 
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threats  from  the  court,  that  he  finally  convinced 
Justinian  that  Anthimus  had  deceived  him,  and 
had  him  deposed,  and  replaced  by  Mennas.  Aga^ 
petus  himself  consecrated  Mennas  by  wish  of  the 
emperor,  and  apparently  with  the  assent  of  the 
principal  orthodox  Eastern  bishops,  after  he  had 
presented  a  confession  of  faith  which  the  pope 
considered  satisfactory.  The  emperor,  fearing  lest 
he  himself  should  be  accused  of  sjrmpathy  with  the 
former  Monophysite  patriarch,  placed  a  confession 
of  faith  in  the  pope's  hands,  which  Agapetus  ap- 
proved in  a  letter  plainly  showing  how  important 
he  felt  his  triumph  to  be.  Almost  immediately 
afterward  he  fell  ill  and  died  in  Constantinople 
Apr.  22,  536,  his  body  being  brought  to  Rome  and 
buried  in  St.  Peter's.  (A.  Hauck.) 

BiBUOORArar:  Strittola,  in  MOH,  BpiaL,  iii.  (1801)  54-67, 
in  MPL,  IzTi,  and  in  Jaff^  R^fMta,  i.  113-116;  Liber 
PonUfiealiB,  ad.  DuoheoM,  i.  287-289.  'Puhs,  1886;  ASB, 
▼i.  103-180;  Boww.  Pope»,  L  337-344;  Hefele.  CaneiU- 
enoetehiehU,  Eng.  tnnal.,  iv.  181-194. 

Agapetus  IL:  Pope  946-955.  He  was  a  Ro- 
man by  birth,  and,  like  Mb  predecessor  Marinus 
II.  owed  his  elevation  to  the  papal  throne  (May 
10,  946)  to  Alberic,  the  secular  master  of  Rome. 
Though  hiunpered  at  home  by  Alberic's  power,  he 
asserted  the  claims  of  his  see  successfully  abroad. 
He  intervened  in  the  prolonged  contest  over  the 
archbishopric  of  Reims,  from  which  Heribert  of 
Vermandois  had  expelled  the  legitimate  incum- 
bent, Artold,  to  give  it  to  his  own  son  Hugh.  The 
contest  between  the  friends  of  the  two  prelates 
attained  the  dimensions  of  a  civil  war,  Artold  being 
supported  by  Louis  IV.  of  France.  Agapetus 
alM  took  Artold's  side  at  first;  but  he  was  deceived 
by  the  representations  of  a  cleric  from  Reims  into 
reversing  his  decision.  After  Artold  had  succeeded 
in  enlightening  him,  the  affair  was  referred  to  a 
synod  held  at  Ingelheim  in  948,  whose  final  verdict 
in  favor  of  Artold  was  confirmed  by  Agapetus  in  a 
Roman  synod  (949).  [When  Berengar  II.,  Mar- 
quis of  Ivrea,  attempted  to  unite  all  Italy  under 
his  scepter,  the  pope  and  other  Italian  princes 
appealed  to  Otho  I.,  who  went  as  far  as  Pavia, 
expecting  to  be  crowned  emperor;  but  Agapetus, 
influenced  by  Alberic,  turned  away  from  him.] 
In  954  Alberic  took  an  oath  from  the  Roman  nobles 
that  at  the  next  vacancy  they  would  elect  as  pope 
his  son  and  heir,  Octavian;  and  when  Agapetus 
died  in  December,  955,  Octavian  did  in  fact  succeed 
him  as  John  XII.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Biblioorapht:  Bpitiolm  §t  PrMUffiat  in  MPL,  ezxxiiL, 

in  Bouquet,  Rsateil,  ix.  226-234,  and  in  Jaff^,  RetfeOa, 

i.  469-403;  Boww.  Popet,  u.  314-315;  R.  KOpke  and  E. 

Dammler,  Kaiaer  OUo  dtar  Oro99$,  Leipuo,  1876. 

AGAPIOS  MONACHOSy  a-gfl'pi-os  mo-nalcos 
("Agapios  the  Monk";  Athanasio  Lando):  As- 
cetic writer  of  the  Greek  Church;  b.  at  Candia, 
Crete,  toward  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century; 
d.  between  1657  and  1664.  After  a  wandering  l^e 
he  took  up  his  abode  in  the  monastery  on  Mt. 
Athos,  but  he  found  it  hard  to  submit  to  the  strict 
discipline  there.  He  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
religious  writers  of  the  Greeks.  By  his  excellent 
translations  from  the  Latin,  ancient  Greek,  and 
Italian  into  the  vernacular  he  made  many  devotional 
woricB  of  the  nations  accessible  to  his  people.    He 


meant  to  be  orthodox,  but  was  influenced  by  Ro- 
man Catholicism,  and  in  his  works  he  unsuspectin^y 
quotes  Peter  Damian  and  Albertus  Magnus  besides 
Ambrose,  Augustine,  and  others.  In  penance  he 
distinguishes  between  the  corUritio,  saHafacUo,  and 
confeano;  and  in  the  Lord's  Supper  he  accepts 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  without  using 
that  term.  The  question  of  his  orthodoxy  was 
seriously  debated  in  the  seventeenth  century  by 
the  fathers  of  Port  Royal  and  representatives  of 
the  Reformed  Church  (cf.  J.  Aymon,  Manumeru 
authentigues  de  la  Religion  des  Orecs,  The  Hague, 
1708,  pp.  475,  599). 

The  most  important  of  the  works  of  Agapios  is 
the  ''Salvation  of  Sinners"  (1641),  a  devotional 
book  for  the  people.  His  '*  Sunday  Cycle  "  (1675), 
a  collection  of  sermons,  was  also  much  prized. 
His  writings  went  through  many  editions,  especially 
those  containing  biographies  of  the  saints;  as  the 
"Paradise"  (1641),  the  "  New  Paradise"  (c.  1664), 
the  "Selection"  (1644),  and  the  "Summertide" 
(1656).  The  first  three  contain  translations  from 
Symeon  Metaphrastes.  Phiupp  Meter. 

Biblioobapht:    r«S««r,  *0  *AdMc,  Conatantinople,  1855;  E. 

Legrand,  Bibliographic  HdUrkqut^Z  vols.,  Paris,  1895- 

1003. 

AGATHAy  ag'o-tha,  SAHVT:  Virgin  and  martyr 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  calendar.  The  accounts  of 
her  given  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  Ada  (ASB,  Feb., 
i.  595-656)  are  so  largely  made  up  of  legendary 
and  poetical  matter  that  it  is  impossible  to  extract 
solid  historical  facts  from  them.  The  fact  of  her 
martyrdom  is,  however,  attested  by  her  inclusion 
in  the  Carthaginian  calendar  of  the  fifth  or  sixth 
century  and  in  the  so-called  Martyrologium  Heroi- 
nymianum ;  and  she  is  mentioned  also  by  Dama- 
sus,  bishop  of  Rome  from  366  to  384  (Carmen,  30). 
There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  she  suffered 
at  Catania  on  Feb.  5;  but  the  year  of  her  death  can 
not  be  determined.  She  is  venerated  particulariy 
in  southern  Italy  and  in  Sicily,  where,  in  many 
places,  she  is  invoked  as  a  protectress  against 
eruptions  of  Mount  Etna.  The  cities  of  Palermo 
and  Catania  still  contend  for  the  honor  of  being 
her  birthplace.  (A.  Hauck.) 

AGATHISTS.  See  Christian  Doctrine,  Societt of 

AGATHO,  ag'o-tho:  Pope  678-681.  He  was  a 
Sicilian  monk,  and  in  June  or  July,  678,  succeeded 
Donus  after  a  vacancy  in  the  papacy  of  two  and 
one-half  months.  He  is  especially  celebrated  for 
the  decisive  part  which  he  took  in  the  Monothelite 
controversy  (see  Monotheliteb).  He  succeeded 
also  in  inducing  Theodore  of  Ravenna  to  acknowl- 
edge the  dependence  of  his  church  on  that  of  Rome. 
At  a  8]rnod  held  in  Rome  at  Easter,  679,  he  decreed 
the  restoration  of  Wilfrid,  archbishop  of  Yoik 
(q.v.),  who  had  been  deposed  by  Theodore  of  Tar- 
sus, archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  financial 
resources  of  the  Roman  see  appear  to  have  been 
very  limited  during  his  pontificate;  for  he  not  only 
attempted  to  adiidnister  in  person  the  office  of 
arcaritia  or  treasurer  of  the  Roman  Church,  but 
he  persuaded  the  emperor  to  renounce  the  payment 
which  had  been  demanded  for  the  confinnation  of 
a  pope,  though  the  imperial  approbation  was  still 
required.    Agatho  died  Jan.  10,  681;  the  Roman 
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Cburch  honors  his  memoiy  on  that  day;  the  Qreek 
on  Feb.  20.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bdbluxmiapht:  JUtera,  in  MPL,  Izzxvii;  Liber  ponHfl- 
eaUa,  ed.  Duohesne.  i.  360-358,  Paris.  1886;  Bower,  PopeM, 
L  40lh-4aet;  H.  H.  Milman.  Hiatory  of  [LaHn  Chria- 
Utmiiy;  Hefele,  ConeUienoMckiehte,  iii.  passim,  Eng. 
trmiMl..  ▼.  139-144;  R.  C.  Mann,  IAv§9  of  the  Popee  in 
the  Early  MiddU  Age;  I.  iL  24-28. 

AGBEy  Qgd,  SmOD  OF:  A  synod  which  met 
Sept.  11,  506,  at  Agde  (Lat.  Agaiha)y  a  town  on 
the  Mediterranean  coast  of  France  (90  m.  w.  of 
Marseilles,  of  which  it  was  originally  a  colony). 
The  town  is  unimportant,  though  it  claimed  to  pos- 
sess the  relics  of  St.  Andrew.  The  synod  met  with 
the  permission  of  Alaric  II.,  king  of  the  West 
Goths,  and  thirty-five  bishops  from  the  south  of 
France  attended,  Cffisarius  of  Aries  presiding. 
It  passed  forty-seven  canons  relating  to  questions 
of  discipline,  the  guardianship  of  church  property, 
the  devout  life,  and — a  matter  of  no  slight  impor- 
tance for  the  south  of  France — ^the  position  of  the 
Jews.  An  attempt  was  made  to  choree  clerical 
celibacy;  and  an  almost  suspicious  attitude  was 
assumed  in  regard  to  female  monasticism  (nuns 
were  not  to  take  the  veil  before  the  age  of  40;  no 
new  convents  were  to  be  founded  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  bishop;  and  the  solitary  life  was 
disapproved).  Provision  was  made  for  the  main- 
tenance of  several  traditional  customs,  such  as  the 
strict  fast  in  Lent,  the  traditio  symboli  on  the 
Saturday  before  Easter,  the  communion  of  the 
laity  at  Christmas,  E^ter,  and  Pentecost;  an 
effort  was  made  to  secure  liturgical  uniformity. 
In  regard  to  the  Jewish  question,  it  is  observable 
that  here,  as  elsewhere,  there  was  no  distinction  in 
social  life  between  Jews  and  Christians,  but  that  the 
Church  disapproved  of  intercourse  with  the  Jews, 
and  looked  with  some  distrust  on  converts  from 
Judaism.  The  canons  of  the  synod  are  based  upon 
older  and  not  exclusively  Gallic  foundations: 
Spcuoish  and  African  condHar  decisions  are  used, 
as  well  as  the  letter  of  Pope  Innocent  I.  to  Exsu- 
perius  of  To\ilouse.  In  like  manner  the  canons 
of  the  First  Prankish  Synod  at  Orl^ns  (511)  and 
the  Burgundian  Synod  at  Epao  (517)  depend 
upon  those  of  Agde.  The  latter  were  early  in- 
cluded in  the  collections  of  church  law,  and  Gratian 
incorporated  a  large  part  of  them  in  his  Decretum, 

(A.  Hauck.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Mansi,  CaneUia,  vilL  319;  Hefele,  CondUen^ 
geeekidUe,  ii.  649-660,  Eng.  transl.,  iv.  76-86;  C.  F.  Ar- 
nold, Cdsorivs  von  ArelaUt  Leipsic,  1894. 

AGE,  CAHOmCAL:  The  age  required  by  the 
canons  of  the  CHiurch  for  ordination  or  for  the 
performance  of  any  particular  act.  The  require- 
ment of  a  definite  age  for  entering  the  priestly 
order  is  first  found  in  the  eleventh  canon  of  the 
Synod  of  Neocsesarea  (314  or  325):  "  No  one  is 
to  be  ordained  priest  before  he  is  tiiirty  years  old 
...  for  Jesus  Christ  when  thirty  years  old  was 
baptized  and  entered  upon  his  ministry."  The 
first  canon  of  the  second  series  of  canons  of  the 
Synod  of  Hippo  in  393  required  the  completion  of 
the  twenty-fifth  year  for  the  reception  of  deacon's 
orders.  These  decisions  were  frequently  repeated, 
as  by  the  Synods  of  Agde  (506,  canon  xvi.),  of  Aries 
(524,  canon  i.),  the  Third  Synod  of  Origans  (538, 


canon  vi.),  and  the  Fourth  of  Toledo  (633,  canon 
xz.),  and  the  later  repetitions  were  included  in  the 
canonical  collections  of  the  early  Middle  Ages, 
but  in  detail  they  were  frequently  changed.  Urban 
II.  at  the  Council  of  Melfi  (1089,  canon  iv.)  laid 
down  the  law  that  no  one  should  be  ordained  sub- 
deacon  before  his  fourteenth  year,  or  deacon  before 
his  twenty-fourth.  For  the  priesthood,  though  the 
thirtieth  year  still  remained  the  minimum  in  the 
written  law,  the  practise  grew  of  ordaining  at 
twenty-five.  The  Synod  of  Ravenna  (1314,  canon 
ii.)  fixed  the  sixteenth  year  for  subdeacons,  the 
twentieth  for  deacons,  and  the  twenty-fourth  for 
priests.  Finally  the  Council  of  Trent  (1563,  session 
xxiii.)  settled  the  minimum  at  twenty-two,  twenty- 
three,  and  twenty-four  years,  respectively,  for 
these  oflices.  It  is  sufiident  to  have  begun  the 
year  specified  in  the  Council.  For  tonsure  and 
minor  orders  the  Coimdl  simply  requires  the  recep- 
tion of  the  sacrament  of  confirmation  and  a  certain 
degree  of  learning.  In  the  Protestant  Churches 
the  attainment  by  the  candidate  of  his  majority 
is  usually  considered  sufi&dent,  though  here  and 
there  the  twenty-fourth  year  is  still  required. 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  canonical 
age  is  reckoned  from  the  day  of  birth.  Canonically 
the  age  of  discretion  is  put  at  seven  years,  and  then 
the  sacraments  of  penance  and  extreme  imction 
may  be  received  because  the  child,  being  supposed 
to  be  capable  of  oonsdous  choice,  can  commit 
a  mortal  sin;  also  the  child  is  then  subject  to  the 
regulations  of  the  Church  respecting  abstinence 
and  attendance  on  mass,  and  may  also,  as  far  as 
law  is  concerned,  contract  a  marriage  engagement. 
A  marriage  may  not  be  contracted  before  puberty 
(except  in  case  of  extraordinaiy  development  of 
mind  and  body),  i.e.,  before  fourteen  for  boys 
and  twelve  for  girls;  nor  may  confirmation  and  the 
Lord's  Supper  be  received  till  the  child  has  been 
properly  instructed.  From  twenty-one  to  sixty 
is  the  period  when  fasting  at  certain  seasons  is 
obligatory.  The  lowest  canonical  age  for  a  bishop 
is  thirty  years  completed.  The  minimiim  age 
at  whidi  simple  vows  may  be  taken  is  sixteen 
years  completed.  Clerics  may  not  profess  solemn 
vows  before  they  have  entered  on  their  twentieth 
year. 

Biblioobapht:  KL,  i.  632-638;  E.  Friedbers,  LdtrhuA  dee 
katholiachen  und  evangeliachen  KirehenreehtB,  pp.  161,  330, 
Leipeic,  1903;  W.  E.  Addis  and  T.  Arnold,  Calholie  Dic- 
tionary, London,  1903. 

AGELLIy  a-jelOt,  AKTOlflO  (Lat.  Agelliua): 
Roman  Catholic  scholar;  b.  at  Sorrento,  s.  of 
the  Bay  of  Naples,  1532;  d.  at  Aoemo,  14  m. 
eji.e.  of  Sorrento,  1608.  He  joined  the  order  of 
the  Theatins,  became  bishop  of  Acemo  in  1593, 
but  after  a  few  years  returned  to  his  monastery. 
He  was  famed  for  his  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guages of  the  Bible,  under  Gregory  XIII.  and 
Sixtus  V.  was  member  of  the  commission  for  the 
publication  of  the  Septuagint  (1587),  and  as- 
sisted also  in  the  publication  of  the  Vulgate 
(1590). 

Agelli  wrote  commentaries  on  the  Book  of  Lam- 
entations (Rome,  1598);  the  Psalms  and  Canticles 
(1606);  Proverbs  (Verona,  1649);  and  Habakkuk 
(Antwerp,  1697). 
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AGEUDA,  a-jen'doL 
The  Tenn;  its  Equivalents  Before  the  Refonnation  ({  1). 
Lutheran  Changes  in  Roman  Catholic  Agenda  (S  2). 
Decline  of  Lutheran  Agenda  in  Eighteenth  Century  (f  3). 
The  Agenda  in  the  Reformed  CSiurch  (f  4). 
Revival  of  Agenda  by  Frederick  William  III.  ({  6). 
The  Agenda  in  the  Modem  Lutheran  Church  (S  6). 
American  Liturgies  ((  7). 

The  name  Agenda  ("  Things  to  be  Done  ";  Germ. 
Agende  or  Kirchmagende)  is  given,  partictdarly  in 
the  Lutheran  Church,  to  the  official  books  dealing 
with  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  divine  service. 
It  occurs  twice  in  the  ninth  canon  of  the  Second 
Synod  of  Carthage  (390;  Bruns,  Canones,  i.,  Ber- 
lin, 1839,  p.  121),  and  in  a  letter  of  Innocent  I. 
(d.  417;  AfPL,  XX.  552).  The  name  was  frequently 
employed  in  a  more  specific  sense,  as  agenda  mU- 
aarunif  for  the  celebration  of  the  mass;  agenda  diet, 
for  the  office  of  the  day;  agenda  morttiorum,  for  the 
service  for  the  dead;  agenda  matutina,  and  agenda 
vespertinaf  for  morning  and  evening  prayers.  As 
the  designation  of  a  book  of  liturgical  formulas  it  is 
stated  by  Ducange  to  have  been  used  by  Johannes 
de  Janua,  but  in  the  only  published  work  of  Johan- 
nes (c.  1287)  the  name  does  not  occur.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  with  the  development  of  the 
ritual  of  the  Chuj*ch  the  classification  of  Hturgical 
formulas  for  the  use  of  the  parochial  clergy  became 
common.  Such  books  of  procedure 
X.  The  were  known  by  various  names;  e.g., 
Term;  mantuile,  obsequidle,  benedictionale,  ri- 
its  Equiv-  tuaU,  and  agenda.  The  last  title  was 
alents  Be-  given  especially  to  the  church  books  of 
fore  the  Ref- particular  dioceses  wherein  the  gen- 
ormation.  eral  ritual  of  the  Chuj*ch  was  supple- 
mented by  ceremonial  features  of 
local  origin,  as  the  agenda  for  Magdeburg  of  1497, 
or  the  Lnber  agendarum  secundum  rUum  ecdesim  et 
diocesis  SlesurLcenaia  of  1512.  The  use  of  the  term 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  however,  practi- 
cally ceases  with  the  Reformation,  though  a  few 
instances  occur  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  In  the  Evangelical  Churches,  on  the 
contrary,  with  the  title  Kirchenbuch,  it  speedily 
came  to  be  the  accepted  designation  for  authorita- 
tive books  of  ritual.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Ref- 
ormation the  agenda  not  infrequently  constituted 
part  of  the  Kirchenordnung  or  general  church  con- 
stitutions of  a  state  (see  Church  Order);  but  in 
the  course  of  time  the  separation  of  the  formulas  of 
worship  from  the  legal  and  administrative  codes  of 
the  Chmxjh  was  effected. 

The  earliest  attempts  at  a  reformation  of  the 

Roman  ritual  were  naturally  concerned  with  the 

mass.    The  innovations  consisted  of  the  omission 

of  certain  parts  of  the  Roman  ceremonial  and  the 

substitution  of  German  for  Latin,  instances  of  the 

use  of  the  vernacular  in  the  celebration  of  the  mass 

occmring  as  early  as  1 521-22.    In  1 523 

2.  Lutheran  Luther  published  his  Latin  mass,  revised 

Changes  in  in  accordance   with  evangehcal  doc- 

Roman     trine;  and  three  years  later  he  gave  to 

Catholic     the  world  his  Deutsche  Messe  und  Ord- 

Agenda,     nung  des  GoUesdienstSf  the  use  of  which, 

however,  was  not  made   obligatory. 

In  the  same  year  appeared  his  ''  Book  of  Baptism," 

in  1529  probably  his  "  Book  of  Marriage,"  and  dur- 


ing the  years  1535-37  the  formula  for  the  ordination 
of  ministers.  In  the  Kirchenordnungen  of  the  time 
orders  of  worship  occur,  as  in  Thomas  Mtlnzer's 
Deutzsch  kirchen  ampt,  of  1523,  and  the  Landesord- 
nung  of  the  duchy  of  Prussia  in  1 525.  From  this  time 
to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  Protestant 
states  of  Germany  were  busied  with  the  task  of  re- 
modeling their  ecclesiastical  systems  and  formularies 
of  worship,  the  work  being  carried  on  by  the  great 
theologians  of  the  age.  The  chuj*ch  constitutions  and 
agenda  of  this  period  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes:  (1)  those  following  closely  the  Lutheran 
model;  (2)  those  in  which  the  ideas  of  the  Swiss  Ref- 
ormation were  predominant;  and  (3)  those  which  re- 
tained appreciable  elements  of  the  Roman  ritual.  Of 
the  first  type  the  earliest  examples  are  the  constitu- 
tions drawn  up  by  Bugenhagen  for  Brunswick, 
1528;  Hamburg,  1529;  Ltibeck,  1531;  Pomerania, 
1535;  Denmark,  1537;  Sleswick-Holstein,  1542; 
and  Hildesheim,  1544.  Justus  Jonas  formulated 
the  church  laws  of  Wittenberg  (in  part),  1533; 
of  the  duchy  of  Saxony  (where  the  name  *'  agenda  " 
is  first  adopted),  1539;  and  of  Halle,  1541.  Han- 
over received  its  laws  from  Urbanus  Rhegius  in 
1536;  Brandenburg-Nuremberg,  from  Osiander  and 
Brenz  in  1533;  and  Mecklenburg,  from  Riebling, 
Aurifaber,  and  Melanchthon  in  1540  and  1552. 
Among  the  states  which  adopted  constitutions  of 
the  Reformed  type  were  Hesse  and  Nassau,  between 
1527  and  1576;  more  closely,  Warttemberg,  1536; 
the  Palatinate,  1554;  and  Baden,  1556.  In  the  so- 
called  "  Cologne  Reformation,"  drawn  up  largely  by 
Butzer  and  Melanchthon  and  introduccNd  by  Arch- 
bishop Hermann  in  1543,  the  agenda  of  Saxony, 
Brandenburg-Nuremberg,  and  Cassel  served  as 
models.  The  Roman  ritual  was  retained  to  some 
extent  in  the  church  ordinances  of  the  electorate 
of  Brandenburg,  1540;  Pfalzneuburg,  1543;  and 
Austria,  1571.  Of  this  type,  too,  were  the  ordi- 
nances drawn  up  by  Melanchthon,  Bugenhagen, 
Major,  and  others,  for  the  electorate  of  Saxony  in 
1549;  but  these  never  went  into  effect,  giving  place 
in  1580  to  a  constitution  Lutheran  in  character. 

The  Thirty  Years'  war  exercised  a  disastrous 
influence  on  the  entire  ecclesiastical  system  of 
Germany,  and  particularly  on  church  discipline. 
The  work  of  restoration,  however,  was  begun 
almost  immediately  after  the  cessation  of  hostil- 
ities, but  so  great  was  the  moral  degradation  in 
which  the  mass  of  the  people  was  plunged,  so  low 
was  the  standard  of  education  and  general  intelli- 
gence, that  in  the  formulation  of  new  ecclesiastical 
laws  the  governments,  of  necessity,  assumed  a  far 
larger  share  of  authority  over  the  affairs  of  the 
Church  than  they  had  possessed  before  the  war. 
This  increased  power  of  the  government  was  appar- 
ent not  only  in  a  closer  supervision  over  the  eccle- 
siastical administration,  but  also  in  the  enforcement 
of  a  stricter  adherence  to  the  formulated  modes 
of  worship.  Of  the  agenda  promulgated  after 
the  war,  the  most  important  were  those  of  Mecklen- 
burg, 1650;  Saxony  and  Westphalia,  1651;  Bnms- 
wick-LQneburg,  1657;  Hesse,  1657;  and  Halle,  1660. 

The  eighteenth  century  witnessed  a  marked 
decline  in  the  importance  of  the  official  liturgies 
in  the  religious  life  of  the  nation — a  loss  of  influ- 
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enoe  so  great  as  to  make  the  books  of  the  Church 
practically  obsolescent.  This  was  due  to  the  rise 
of  the  pietistic  movement  which,  in  its  opposition 
to  formula  and  rigidity  in  doctrine,  was  no  less 
destructive  of  the  old  ritual  than  was  the  ration- 
alistic movement  of  the  latter  half  of  the  century. 
Both  pietism  and  rationalism  were  wanting  in 
respect  for  the  element  of  historical  evolution  in 
religion  and  worship;  and  the  former,  in  laying 
stress  on  the  value  of  individual  prayer  and  devotion 
without  attempting  any  change  in  the  forms  of 
divine  service,  led  to  their  general  abandonment 
for  the  spiritual  edification  that  was  to  be  obtained 
in  the  societies  organized  for  common  improve- 
ment, the  so-called  coUeffia  pietatia.  Rationalism  in 
lending  its  own  interpretation  to  the  ritual,  deprived 
it  of  much  of  its  practical  bearing,  and  necessitated, 
in  consequence,  a  radical  reconstruction  of  the 
prayers  and  hynms  of  the  Chiirch.  But  a  no 
less  important  cause  of  change  in 
3.  Decline  of  liturgicid    forms   is  to   be   found   in 

Lutheran    the  growth  of  social  distinctions  and 

Agenda     in  the  rise  of  a  courtly  etiquette  which 

in  the      sought,   with  success,  to  impose  its 

Eighteenth  standwls  of  manners  and  speech  on 

Century,  the  ceremonies  and  language  of  the 
Chim;h.  The  etiquette  of  the  salon 
entered  the  Chim^h,  and  the  formula  "  Take  thou 
and  eat,"  at  the  Lord's  Supper,  was  altered  to 
"  Take  ye  and  eat  "  when  the  commimicants  were 
of  the  nobiUty.  The  consistory  of  Hanover  in 
1800  granted  permission  to  its  ministers  to  intro- 
duce during  public  worship  such  changes  in  lan- 
guage, costume,  and  gesture  as  would  appeal  to 
the  tastes  of  their  **  refined  audiences."  As  a 
result  the  old  official  agenda  passed  generally  out 
of  use  and  were  replaced  by  books  of  worship  rep- 
resenting the  views  of  individual  ministers. 

In  the  Evangelical  Chim^hes  outside  of  Germany 
books  of  ritual  were  drawn  up  diuing  the  early 
years  of  the  Reformation.  In  1525  Zwin^  pub- 
lished the  order  of  the  mass  as  celebrated  at  Zurich 
and  a  formula  of  baptism  based  on  the  "  Book  of 
Baptism,"  issued  by  Leo  Judse  in  1523.  A  complete 
agenda,  including  the  two  Zwinglian  codes,  appeared 
at  Zurich  in  1525  (according  to  Hamack  and  others, 
but  more  probably  in  1529),  imder  the  title  Ordnung 
der  ChriienLichen  Kilchenn  zU  Zurich,  and  was 
often  revised  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  Bern  received  its  first  formulary  in 
1528;  Schaffhausen,  in  1592,  and  St.  Gall  in  1738. 
Neuch&tel,  in  1533,  was  the  first 
4.  The     French-speaking  commimity  to  adopt 

Agenda    a  definite  ritusl;    its  authorship  has 
in  the     been  attributed  to  Farel.    At  Geneva, 

Reformed  Calvin  published  in  1542,  La  Forme 

Church,  dea  prihes  eccUsiastiqusa,  based  on 
the  practises  he  had  found  among  the 
French  of  Strasburg  during  his  sojourn  in  that 
dty  from  1538  to  1541.  The  Strasburg  ritual  was 
followed  also  by  the  French  in  London,  and  by 
many  churches  in  France  itself.  Deserving  of 
special  mention  are  the  constitutions  drawn  up  in 
1550  by  Johannes  a  Lasco  for  the  fugitives  from 
the  Netheilands  resident  in  Eng^d.  They  form 
the  first  comprehensive  formulation  of  the  ritual 


of  Calvinistic  Protestantism,  and  are  still  in  force 
in  the  Netherland  Church. 

In  Grermany  the  return  to  a  uniform,  authorita- 
tive mode  of  worship  was  begun  by  Frederick 
William  III.  of  Prussia  in  the  early  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  After  1613  the  royal  family 
of  Prussia  were  adherents  of  the  Reformed  creed, 
but  the  king's  personal  beliefs  were  entirely  Luther- 
an. After  the  campaign  of  Jena  (1 806)  he  entrusted 
the  task  of  drafting  a  ritual  to  Eylert,  whose  work, 
however,  failed  to  receive  the  king's  approval 
because  the  author  had  fallen  into  the  then  common 
error  of  the  writers  of  liturgies,  namely,  of  paying 
little  regard  to  the  historical  develop- 
5.  Revival  ment  of  the  evangelical  forms  of  wor- 
of  ship.      Frederick    William  protested 

Agenda  by  vehemently  against  these  newly  f abri- 
Frederick  cated  rituals,  and  asserted  the  neces- 
William  UL  sity  of  "  going  back  to  Father  Lu- 
ther." With  this  purpose  he  devoted 
many  years  to  the  personal  study  of  ritualistic 
history  and  attained  an  expert  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  particularly  of  its  phases  in  the  sixteenth 
centiuy.  The  refusal  of  the  great  mass  of  the  clergy 
to  lend  themselves  to  his  efforts  in  favor  of  imity, 
he  met  with  the  determination  to  make  use  of  the 
power  vested  in  him  by  law  to  bring  about  the 
desired  end.  In  1822  he  published  the  agenda 
for  the  court  and  cathedral  church  of  Berlin; 
and  two  years  later  this  formulary,  increased 
and  revised  with  the  aid  of  Borowsky  and  Bunsen, 
was  submitted  to  the  various  consistories.  Before 
the  end  of  1825,  out  of  7,782  churches  within  the 
Prussian  dominions,  5,243  had  adopted  the  proposed 
regulations.  In  spite  of  a  bitter  polemic,  in  which 
Schleiermacher  led  the  assault  on  the  king's  inno- 
vations, the  new  regulations  were  introduce  in  all 
the  provinces  before  1838. 

The  king's  agenda,  however,  did  not  cease  to  be 
the  subject  of  much  criticism.    In  1856  it  was 
improved;  and  in  1879  the  General  Synod  detei^ 
mined  upon  a  thorough  revision.    The  work  was 
entrusted  to  a  committee  of  twenty-three,  among 
whom  were    the    theologians   Goltz, 
6.  The      Eleinert,    Hering,    Meuss,      Renner, 
Agenda  in  Rabesamen,    E5^,    and   Schmalen- 
the  Modem  bach;  and  in  1894  their  draft  of  a  new 
Lutheran    ritual  was  adopted  with  slight  changes 
Church,     by  the  General  Synod.    The  lead  of 
Prussia   was  followed  by  the  other 
members  of  the  German  Empire,  and  most  of  the 
states  have  now  revised  their  agenda  or  have  the 
work  in  progress.  Bohemia  and  Moravia  (both  Lu- 
therans and  Calvinists),  Denmark,  Norway,  Poland, 
Russia,  Sweden,  and  Transylvania  have  also  late 
revisions.  In  France,  after  much  agitation,  a  book 
of  ritual,  LUurgie  des  ^gliaes  refomUea  de  France 
revieies  par  leSynode  giniral,  was  adopted  in  1897. 
(Gborg  R1ET8CHEL.) 
The  Church  of  En^and  adopted  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  under  Edward  VI.,  which,  with 
slight  revisions,  has  been  made  universally  obliga- 
tory by  acts  of  uniformity.    It  is  used  with  modi- 
fications   by    the    Protestant    Episcopal    Church 
of  the  United  States  (see  Common  Pratbb,  Book 
of).    H.  M.  MQhlenberg  prepared  a  liturgy  which 
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was  adopted  by  the  Lutheran  Synod  that  be  bad 
organized  (1748)  and  approved  by  the  German 
Lutheran  authorities  at  Halle,  whose  missionary 
be  was.  It  was  based  upon  those 
7.  Ameri-  in  use  in  LQneburg  (1643  onward), 
can  Calenberg  (1569  onward),  Branden- 
Liturgies.  burg-Ma^eburg  (1739  onward),  and 
Saxony  ( 1712  onward).  The  liturgy  of 
the  Savoy  Lutheran  Church  of  London  was  the  only 
one,  apparently,  actually  in  hand,  the  others 
exerting  their  influence  through  MOhlenberg's 
memory  (for  text  cf.  H.  E.  Jacobs,  A  History  of 
the  Lutheran  Church  in  the  United  States,  New  York, 
1893,  pp  269-275;  cf.  also  Schmucker.  in  the 
Ltdheran  Church  Review,  i.,  pp.  16-27,  161-172). 
Forms  for  baptism  and  the  marriage  ceremony 
were  taken  from  the  Prayer-Book  of  the  Chiu-ch 
of  England.  In  1795  Kunze  published  A  Hymn 
and  Prayer  Bopk  far  the  use  of  such  Lutheran 
Churches  as  use  the  English  Language,  which  has 
by  successive  revisions  developed  into  the  present 
English  Church  Book.  In  1806  the  New  York 
ministerium  adopted  a  liturgy  modified  by  Episco- 
pal influence,  and  in  1818  the  Philadelphia  minis- 
terium adopted  a  liturgy  in  which  extemporaneous 
prayer  was  allowed  as  well  as  freedom  in  selecting 
the  Scriptures  to  be  read.  In  1885  after  much 
controversy  and  conference  the  General  Synod 
adopted  a  *'  Common  Service,"  which  has  been 
widely  accepted  by  the  Churdies,  but  is  not  re- 
garded as  obligatoiy. 

The  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States 
adopted  (1771)  along  with  the  Belgic  Confession, 
the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  and  the  Canons  of  the 
Synod  of  Dort,  the  liturgical  forms  that  were  at 
that  time  in  use  in  the  Netherlands.  The  Nioene 
and  Athanasian  creeds  are  appended  to  the  liturgy, 
which  has  undergone  little  change.  The  German 
Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States  seems  to 
have  used  the  Palatinate  liturgy,  with  local  modi- 
fications. In  1841  the  Extern  Synod  published 
a  liturgy  prepared  by  Lewis  Mayer,  which,  how- 
ever, failed  of  generd  approval.  A  ''Provisional 
Liturgy,"  prepfured  by  Philip  Schaff  and  others 
(1857),  likewise  proved  unacceptable.  The  "  Order 
of  Worship"  was  allowed  by  the  Creneral  Synod 
(1866)  as  was  also  the  "  Western  Liturgy  "  (1869). 
The  *'  Directory  of  Worship  "  was  adopted  in  1887 
(cf .  E.  T.  Corwin,  History  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
Dutch,  and  J.  H.  Dubbs,  History  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  German,  New  York,  1895).  A  book  of 
liturgical  forms,  prepared  by  Henry  Van  Dyke 
and  others  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly, 
for  use  in  Presbyterian  Churches,  but  in  no  way 
obligatory,  was  published  in  1906.  It  aroused 
considerable  opposition.  A.  H.  N. 

Bzbuoorapht:  J.  A.  Schmid.  DttMrfofto  de  Aoendia  nve 
crdiruUionibuB  eeeUtiatiicitf  Helmstadt,  1718;  J.  L.  Funk, 
Die  Kirchenordnung  dtpr  evaiw^i8ch4tUheriachen  Kirche 
DeulBchlandM  in  ihrem  eraten  JahrhunderU  1824;  idem, 
Hutoriaehe  Beleuchtung  der  Agenden,  Neustadt,  1827;  A. 
E.  Riohter,  Die  evangelitchen  Kirehenordnungen  de»  teeh*- 
aehnten  JahrhunderU,  2  toU.,  Weimar.  1846;  H.  A.  Daniel, 
Codex  litwrgicue  eedeaim  univerem  in  epitomen  redaduet 
4  vols. .  Leipdo.  1847-53;  J.  H.  A.  Ebrard,  Reformvrtee  Kirch- 
«n&t«d^,Zurioh,  1847;  A.  iioTdmdwc,ProtMtantitche  Agenda, 
Gera,  1879;  K.  A.  DftohBel,  Agende  fOr  die  evangeliedte  Kir- 
the,  Berlin,  1880;  E.  Sehling.  Die  evangeliechen  Ktrchenord- 
nungen  dee  §ech$Mehnten  Jahrhunderie,  vol.  i.,  Leipsio,  1003. 


AGE-TO-COME  ADVEHTISTS.  See  Adyent- 
IBT8, 6. 

AGIER,  li"z\Lyk^,  PIERRE  JEAlf:  French  law- 
yer; b.  in  Paris  Dec.  28,  1748,  of  a  Jansenist 
family;  d.  there  Sept.  22,  1823.  He  held  high 
positions  in  the  French  courts  during  the  Revo- 
lution and  under  Napoleon  and  the  Bourbons, 
but  was  early  led  into  comprehensive  theo- 
logical studies.  He  learned  Hebrew  at  the  age  of 
forty.  His  principal  work  is  Les  ProphHes  nou- 
veUement  traduits  de  Vhibreu  avec  des  explications 
et  des  notes  critiques  (8  vols.,  Paris,  1820-23).  Among 
his  other  workis  are:  Le  Jurisconsults  national  (3 
vols.,  1788);  Vues  sur  la  reformation  des  lois  civiles 
(179d);  TraiUsurlemariage(2vo]B.,l800);  Psaumes 
nouvellement  traduits  (3  vols.,  1809);  Vues  sur  le 
second  av^nement  de  Jisus-Christ  (1818);  Prophities 
concemant  Jisus-Christ  et  VMglise  (1819);  and  Com- 
mentaire  sur  V Apocalypse  (2  vols.,  1823). 

AGILBERT,  fl^'zhil-bftr':  Second  bishop  of  the 
West  Saxons  (Dorchester)  and  afterward  of  Paris; 
b.  in  Gaul,  probably  in  Paris;  d.  at  Jouarre  (35  m. 
e.  of  Paris)  Oct.  11,  680;  he  studied  in  Ireland,  and 
went  to  Wessex  about  650,  where  King  C)enwealh 
appointed  him  bishop  to  succeed  Birinus  (he  had 
received  consecration  before  leaving  Gaul).  As 
he  could  not  speak  English,  C)enwealh  chose  another 
bishop,  Wine,  whom  he  located  (probably  in  663) 
in  his  royal  city,  Winchester,  where  he  had  founded 
a  church  soon  after  his  conversion  in  646.  AgQbert 
then  returned  to  Ga\il,  passing  through  Northum- 
bria  and  attending  the  Synod  of  Whitby  (q.v.)  on 
the  way.  He  becisune  bishop  of  Paris  not  before 
666.  He  assisted  at  the  consecration  of  Wilfrid 
as  bishop  of  York  (664  or  665),  and  entertained 
Theodore  of  Tarsus  while  on  his  way  to  Canterbury. 
After  a  time  Genwealh  invited  him  to  return  to 
Wessex;  but  he  declined,  and  sent  his  nephew 
Hlothhere,  or  Leutherius,  who  was  consecrated 
in  670  by  the  archbishop  of  CJanterbury. 
Bxbuographt:  Bede,  Hiet.  eed,,  iii.  7, 25-28;  iv.  1, 12;  v.  10. 

AGLIARDI,  d^'^^'OT'dt,  AlTTOinO:  Cardinal; 
b.  at  Gologno  al  Serio  (8  m.  s.s.e.  of  Ber- 
gamo), Lombardy,  Italy,  Sept.  4,  1832.  After 
a  pastorate  of  twdve  years  in  his  native  city,  he 
was  called  to  Rome  and  appointed  administrator  of 
East  Indian  affairs  in  the  CJollege  of  the  Propaganda, 
as  well  as  professor  of  moral  theology  in  the  Colle- 
gium Urbanum.  In  the  former  capacity  he  was  sent 
to  India  as  apostolic  delegate  in  1884,  after  being 
consecrated  titular  bishop  of  Csesarea  in  Palestine. 
Ill  health  forced  him  to  return  to  Italy,  but  he  was 
soon  in  India  once  more,  and  made  a  tour  of  the 
country  which  lasted  five  months.  In  1887,  after 
finally  leaving  India,  he  was  for  a  time  secretary 
for  extraordinary  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  was 
then  successively  papal  nuncio  at  Munich  and 
Vienna.  In  1896  he  was  sent  to  Russia  as  am- 
bassador extraordinary  to  attend  the  coronation 
of  the  czar,  and  in  the  same  year  received  the 
cardinal's  hat,  while  in  1899  he  was  made  suburban 
bishop  of  Albano.  In  1902  he  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  estates  of  the  College  of  the  Propaganckk, 
and  since  1903  has  been  vice-chancellor  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Church. 
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AGNELLUSy  ag^'ndauB  (called  also  Andrew): 
The  historian  of  the  Church  of  Ravenna;  b.  in  that 
dty  eaily  in  the  ninth  centniy  [some  authorities 
say  in  805,  of  a  rich  and  noble  family];  the  year  of 
his  death  is  unknown.  He  entered  the  clerical 
state  very  eaily,  and  became  abbot  of  the  monas- 
teries of  St.  Maiy  ad  Blachemas  and  St.  Bartholo- 
mew, both  in  Ravenna.  He  was  ordained  priest 
by  Archbishop  Petronacius  (817-835).  His  repu- 
tation for  learning  induced  his  brother  clergy  to 
ask  him  to  write  the  history  of  the  local  chmt^h, 
and  he  began  his  Liber  pontificalia  EcdesicB  Raven- 
natis  before  838,  and  finished  it  after  846.  It 
follows  the  model  of  the  Roman  lAber  ponHfi^xdie, 
giving  a  series  of  biographies  of  the  bishops  of 
Ravenna,  beginning  with  ApoUinaris,  said  to  have 
been  a  disciple  of  St.  Peter  and  to  have  died  as  a 
martyr  July  23,  75  (or  78),  in  whose  memory  the 
Basilica  in  Qasse  at  Ravenna  was  dedicated  in  the 
year  549.  The  last  bishop  mentioned  is  Creorge, 
whoee  death  falls  apparently  in  846.  The  charac- 
teristics of  the  work  are  its  strong  tendency  to  the 
expression  of  local  patriotism,  and  the  interest 
which  it  shows  in  buildings,  monuments,  and  other 
works  of  art.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest  historical 
works  to  make  an  extensive  use  of  architectural 
monuments  as  sources.  Agnellus  had  little  com- 
mand of  written  documents;  he  availed  himself  of 
oral  tradition  wherever  possible,  and  supplied  its 
deficiencies  by  a  well-meaning  imagination. 

(A.  Hauck.) 
Bibuographt:  His  history,  edited  by  O.  Holder-Egger,  is 
in  MGH,  ScripL  rer.  Lang.*  1878,  pp.  266-391,  also  in  the 
continuation  to  1296  by  an  unknown  writer  and  to  1410 
by  Pftul  ScordiUi,  in  MPL,  evi.  429-^840;  A.  Ebert,  AUg^ 
meine  0e9chiehte  der  lAUeratur  dst  MiUdaUtrt^  ii.  374-377, 
Leipeie,  1880. 

AGNESy  SAINT:  A  saint  commemorated  in 
the  Roman  Church  on  Jan.  21  and  28  (the  Ge- 
lasian  Liturgy  giving  the  former;  the  Gregorian, 
the  latter  date),  and  in  the  Greek  Church  on  Jan. 
14  and  21  and  July  5.  Since  the  oldest  documents 
(the  Calendarium  Romanum,  the  Calendarium  Afrir 
canum,  and  the  Gothic  and  (Mental  Mieedk)  Agiree 
in  fixing  Jan.  21  as  the  day  of  her  death,  Holland 
has  rightly  assigned  to  that  day  the  acts  of  her 
martyrdom.  The  year  of  her  death,  according  to 
Ruinart,  was  about  304.  The  cause  and  manner 
of  her  martyrdom  are  given  in  a  very  legendary 
manner  by  an  undoubtedly  spurious  Paeeion  in 
the  older  editions  of  the  works  of  St.  Ambrose, 
which  states  that,  having  made  a  vow  of  perpetual 
virginity  while  still  a  child,  she  successfully  resisted 
the  wooing  of  a  noble  youth,  the  son  of  Symphro- 
nius,  the  city  prefect,  and  embellishes  the  narrative 
with  many  wonders.  Her  hair  suddenly  grew  so 
long  and  thick  as  to  serve  for  a  cloak;  a  li^t  from 
heaven  struck  her  importunate  lover  lifeless  to 
the  ground;  when  she  was  bound  to  the  stake  the 
flames  were  extinguished  in  answer  to  her  prayer. 
After  she  had  been  beheaded  at  the  command  of 
tlie  prefect,  and  had  been  buried  by  her  parents 
in  their  field  on  the  Via  Nomentana,  outside  of 
R(»ne,  she  appeared  to  her  people  in  glorified  form 
with  a  little  lamb  at  her  side,  and  continued  to 
perform  miracles,  such  as  the  healing  of  the  princess 
Constantia,  for  which,  it  is  said,  she  was  honored  I 


under  Constantine  the  Great  by  the  erection  of  a 
baolica  at  her  tomb  (Sanf  Agnese  fuori  le  Mura). 
Evidence  of  the  high  antiquity  of  her  worship  is 
given  by  Ambrose  in  several  of  his  genuine 
writings,  by  Jerome  (Epist,,  cxxx.,  ad  DemetHadem), 
by  Augustine,  by  the  Christian  poets  Damasus 
and  Prudentius,  and  by  others. 

In  medieval  art  St.  Agnes  is  usually  represented 
with  a  lamb,  which  indicates  her  character  as 
representative  of  youthful  chastity  and  innocence, 
but  may  have  been  derived  from  her  name,  which 
is  to  be  connected  with  the  Greek  hagni,  "  chaste  " 
(cf.  Augustine,  Sermones,  cclxxiii.  6).  Two  lambs 
are  blessed  every  year  on  Jan.  21  in  the  Agnes 
basilica,  mentioned  above  (one  of  the  principal 
churches  of  Rome,  after  which  one  of  the  cardinal 
priests  IB  called),  and  their  wool  is  used  to  make 
the  archiepiscopal  pallia  which  are  consecrated  by 
the  pope  (see  Palliuii).  O.  ZOcKLERt. 

Bibuoosapht:  For  life  and  legends:  Ambrose,  Vita  glori- 
09a  viroinU  AgnsHt,  in  folio  116  of  his  works,  Milan,  1474; 
A8B,  Jan.,  ii.  850-363;  T.  Ruinart,  Ada  Martyrum,  Am- 
sterdam, 1713,  Ratisbon,  1860;  A.  Butler,  Iao§9  of  OU 
iSatnte,  under  Jan.  21,  London,  1847;  L.  Santini,  Leben 
dor  hoaioen  AgnM,  Ratisbon,  1884;  P.  Franehi  de'  Oava- 
lieri,  Santa  Agnem  noUa  tradiMtono  o  notta  loggonda,  Rome, 
1809.  For  representations  in  Christian  art:  H.  Detsel, 
Chri^Ucho  IkonograpkiOf  voL  ii.,  Freiburgt  1806.  For  the 
Oataoombs  of  St.  Acnes:  J.  8.  Northoote  and  W.  C.  Brown- 
low,  Roma  Sotterranm,  London,  1870-80;  M.  Amellini,  II 
CimOerio  di  8,  Agnooe,  Rome,  1880;  W.  H.  Withrow, 
Catacombo  of  Rome,  London,  1888;  V.  Sohultse,  ArvAdofe- 
gio  dtr  oUchrutHchon  Kun*t,  Munich,  1806.  For  the  myB~ 
tery  play  of  St.  Acnes:  Sancta  Agnoo,  ProvftMoliochf  goitt- 
UehM  SchauBpM,  Berlin,  1860. 

AGNOBTiE,  ag^'no-t'tt  or  -^'tA  (Gk.  agno&ai, 
**  ignorant "):  1.  Name  of  a  sect  of  the  fourth 
centuiy,  a  branch  of  the  Eunomians  (q.v.),  who 
followed  the  lead  of  Theophronius  of  Cappadocia. 
They  were  so  named  because  they  limited  the  divine 
omniscience  to  the  present,  maintaining  that  God 
knew  the  past  merely  by  memory,  and  the  future 
by  divination  (Socrates,  Hist,  ecd,,  v.  24). 

8.  The  name  was  borne  also  by  the  sect  of  the 
sixth  centiuy,  foimded  by  Themistius,  a  deacon  of 
Alexandria,  and  sometimes  called  Themistians. 
They  consisted  chiefly  of  the  Severian  faction  of  the 
Monophysites,  and  maintained  that,  as  the  body 
of  Ghrist  was  subject  to  natural  conditions,  so  also 
his  human  soul  must  be  thought  of  as  not  omni- 
scient. In  support  of  their  view  they  quoted  Mark 
xiii.  32  and  John  xi.  34.  The  heresy  was  revived 
by  the  Adoptionists  in  the  eighth  century. 

AGNOSTICISM:  A  philologically  objectionable 
and  philosophically  unnecessary  but  veiy  con- 
venient term,  invented  toward  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  centuiy  (1869)  as  a  designation  of  the 
skeptical  habit  of  mind  then  quite  prevalent.  It 
is  defined  in  the  Oxford  Dictionary  as  the  doctrine 
which  holds  that  "  the  existence  of  anything  be- 
yond and  behind  natural  phenomena  is  unknown, 
and  (so  far  as  can  be  judged)  unknowable,  and 
especially  that  a  First  Gause  and  an  unseen  worid 
are  subjects  of  which  we  know  nothing."  It  is 
thus  equivalent  to  the  common  philosophical  tenn, 
skepticism,  although  expressing  the  phase  of  thought 
des^nated  by  both  al^e  from  the  point  of  view 
of  its  outcome  rather  than  of  its  method.  Some 
have  held,  it  is  true,  that  the  true  agnostie  is  not 
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he  who  doubts  whether  human  powers  can  attain 
to  the  knowledge  of  what  really  is,  or  specifically 
to  the  knowledge  of  God  and  spiritual  things,  but 
.  he  who  denies  this.  But  there  is  a  dogmatic  skep- 
tidsm,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  there  may 
not  be  a  more  or  less  hesitant  agnosticism.  The 
essential  element  in  both  is  that  the  doubt  or 
denial  rests  on  distrust  of  the  power  of  the  human 
mind  to  ascertain  truth.  It  is  common,  to  be  sure, 
to  speak  of  several  types  of  agnosticism,  differing 
the  one  from  the  other  according  as  the  basis  of  the 
doubt  or  denial  of  the  attainability  of  truth  is 
ontological,  generally  psychological,  definitely  epis- 
teinological,  or  logical.  But  usef\il  as  this  dis- 
crimination may  be  as  a  rough  classification  of 
modes  of  presenting  the  same  fundamental  doc- 
trine, it  is  misleading  if  it  suggests  that  the  real 
basis  of  doubt  or  denial  is  not  in  every  case  episte- 
mological.  When  it  is  said,  for  example,  that  God 
and  spiritual  things  are  in  their  very  nature  unknow- 
able, that  of  course  means  that  they  are  unknow- 
able to  such  powers  as  man  possesses;  nothing  that 
exists  can  be  intrinsically  unknowable,  and  if  im- 
knowable  to  men  must  be  so  only  because  of  ;limi- 
tations  in  their  faculties  of  knowledge.  And  when 
one  is  told  that  the  sole  trouble  is  that  the  balance 
of  evidence  is  hopelessly  in  equilibrium,  and  the 
mind  is  therefore  left  in  suspense,  that  of  course 
means  only  that  such  minds  as  men  have  are  too 
coarse  scales  for  weighing  such  delicate  matters. 

Agnosticism  is  in  short  a  theory  of  the  nature  and 
limits  of  human  intelligence.  It  is  that  particular 
theory  which  questions  or  denies  the  capacity  of 
human  intelligence  to  attain  assured  knowledge, 
whether  with  respect  to  all  spheres  of  truth,  or,  in 
its  religious  application,  with  respect  to  the  par- 
ticular sphere  of  religious  truth.  As  mankind  has 
universally  felt  itself  in  possession  of  a  body  of 
assured  knowledge,  and  not  least  in  the  sphere  of 
religious  truth, — ^nay  as  mankind  instinctively 
reaches  out  to  and  grasps  what  it  unavoidably 
looks  upon  as  assured  knowledge,  and  not  least  in 
the  sphere  of  religious  truth, — agnosticism  becomes, 
in  effect,  that  tendency  of  opinion  which  pronounces 
what  men  in  general  consider  knowledge  more  or 
less  misleading,  and  therefore  more  or  less  noxious. 
Sometimes,  no  doubt,  in  what  we  may,  perhaps, 
caU  the  half-agnostic,  these  illusions  are  looked 
upon  as  rough  approximations  to  truth,  and  are 
given  a  place  of  importance  in  the  direction  of 
human  life,  under  some  such  designation  as  "  regu- 
lative truths  "  (Mansel),  or  "  value  judgments  ** 
(Ritschl),  or  "  symbolical  conceptions  "  (Sabatier). 
The  consistent  agnostic,  however,  must  conceive 
them  as  a  body  of  mere  self-deceptions,  from  which 
he  exhorts  men  to  cleanse  their  souls  as  from  cant 
(Huxley). 

In  effect,  therefore,  agnosticism  impoverishes, 
and,  in  its  application  to  religious  truth,  secularizes 
and  to  this  degree  degrades  Ufe.  Felicitating  itself 
on  a  peculiarly  deep  reverence  for  truth  on  the 
ground  that  it  will  admit  into  that  category  only 
what  can  make  good  its  right  to  be  so  considered 
under  the  most  stringent  tests,  it  deprives  itself 
of  the  enjoyment  of  this  truth  by  leaving  the  cate- 
gory either  entirely  or  in  great  part  empty.    Re- 


fusing to  assert  there  is  no  truth,  it  yet  misses  what 
Bacon  declares  "  the  sovereign  good  of  human 
nature,"  viz.,  "  the  inquiry  of  truth,  which  is  the 
love-making  or  wooing  of  it, — the  knowledge  of 
truth,  which  is  the  presence  of  it, — and  the  belief 
of  truth  which  is  the  enjoying  of  it."  On  the 
ground  that  certain  knowledge  of  God  and  spiritual 
things  is  unattainable,  it  bids  man  think  and  feel 
and  act  as  if  there  were  no  God  and  no  spiritual 
life  and  no  future  existence.  It  thus  degenerates 
into  a  practical  atheism.  Refusing  to  declare  there 
is  no  God,  it  yet  misses  all  there  may  be  of  value  and 
profit  in  the  recognition  of  God. 

Benjamin  B.  Wabfibld. 
Bibuogbapht:  Modem  agnoeticism  takes  its  start  in  the 
philosophy  of  Kant  and  nins  its  course  through  Hamil- 
ton and  Mansel  to  culminate  in  the  teaching  of  Herbert 
Spencer;  its  most  authoritative  exposition  is  given  in 
their  writings  and  in  those  of  their  followers.  Good  select 
bibliographies  of  the  subject  may  be  found  in  A.  B.  Bruce, 
Apolooetic$,  p.  146,  London,  1892,  in  F.  R.  Beattie,  Apolo- 
0^tic9t  or  the  Rational  Vindication  of  ChriBtianity,  L  621, 
631,  Richmond,  1903,  and  in  R.  Flint,  AgTtoHieimn,  Lon- 
don, 1903,  foot-notes,  especially  that  on  p.  643,  where  the 
titles  of  works  on  the  cognosdbility  of  God  are  collected. 
Consult,  besides  the  above,  from  the  Christian  dogmatic 
standpoint,  J.  Ward,  Naturaliim  and  Agnoeticiam,  ib. 
1903;  C.  Hodge,  Syetematie  Thedoov,  I.  i.,  ch.  iv..  New 
York,  1871;  B.  P.  Bowne.  The  PhUoeophy  of  H.  Spencer, 
ib.  1874  (a  oritioiBm  of  Spencer's  agnosticism);  J.  Owen, 
SveninoB  with  the  Skeptiee,  2  vols.,  London,  1881;  J.  Mo- 
Cosh,  The  Aonoeticiem  of  Hum*  and  Huxley,  New  York, 
1884;  J.  Biartineau,  Study  of  Relioion,  I.  L,  ch.  L-iv.,  Lon- 
don, 1889;  H.  Wace,  ChriaHanity  and  Affnoeticiem,  Edin- 
burgh, 1896;  J.  Iverach,  /•  Ood  Knoioablef  London,  1887. 
The  agnostics'  position  is  set  forth  in  H.  Spencer,  Firet 
Principles.. ib.  1904  (called  *'  the  Bible  of  Agnosticism  "); 
J.  Fiske,  OuUinee  of  Coemie  Philoeophy,  Boston.  1874;  K. 
Pearson,  The  Ethic  of  Freethoughi,  London,  1887;  R  Bit- 
hell.  Agnoatic  Problema,  ib.  1887;  idem.  The  Creed  of  a 
Modem  Agnoetiet  ib.  1888;  idem.  Handbook  of  SdenHfic 
Agnoaticiem»  ib.  1892;  Chrietianity  and  Agno9tiei»m»  a 
Controveray  oonaiating  of  Papera  hy  H.  Wace,  T.  H,  Hux- 
Uy,  Biehop  Magee,  and  Mra.  Ward,  New  York.  1889  (this 
discussion  aroused  wide  interest);  L.  Stephen,  An  Agnoa- 
tie'a  Apology,  London,  1893;  T.  Huxley,  CoUaded  Eaaaya, 
▼oL  ▼.,  9  vols.,  ib.  1894  (contains  his  side  of  the  con- 
troversy with  Dr.  Wace);  W.  Scott  Pahner,  An  Agnoaiie'a 
Progreaa,  London,  1906. 

AGHUS  DEI,  ag'nus  d^i  ("Lamb  of  God"): 
1.  An  ancient  liturgical  formula  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Eucharist,  found  in  some  manuscripts  of 
the  Sacramentary  of  Gregory  the  Great  after  the 
Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Libera,  The  full  text,  based 
on  John  i.  29,  is  "  Agnus  Dei,  qui  tolHs  peccata  mun- 
di,  miserere  nobis."  It  is  found  also  in  the  ancient 
Eastern  hynm  which  was  annexed  to  the  Gloria 
in  Excelsia  (see  Lituroical  Formttlas,  II.,  3) 
and  was  early  introduced  into  the  Western  Ghurch 
in  Latin  translation,  where  the  form  is  "  Domine 
Fili  unigenite,  Jesu  Christe,  Domine  Deus,  Agnus 
Dei,  Filius  Patris,  qui  tollis  peccata  mimdi,  miserere 
nobis;  qui  tollis  peccata  mundi,  suscipe  depreca- 
tionem  nostram."  When  the  Second  Tnillan 
Council  (692)  undertook  to  forbid  the  representa- 
tion and  invocation  of  Christ  under  the  figure  of 
the  lamb.  Pope  Sergius  I.,  to  express  the  opposition 
of  the  Roman  Church,  decre^  that  the  AgnuB 
should  be  sung  by  priest  and  people  at  the  Com- 
mimion.  After  767,  under  Adrian  I.,  it  was  sung 
by  the  choir  only.  The  ritual  of  the  mass,  based 
in  this  particular  on  a  custom  which  can  be 
traced  to  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century, 
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preBcribes  that  the  priest,  before  taking  the  sacra- 
ment, shall  recite  the  Agnus  Dei  three  times,  bow- 
ing and  beating  his  breast  to  express  contrition  for 
sin,  the  third  time  with  the  addition  of  "  dona 
nobis  pacem."  The  consecration  precedes,  the 
Lord's  Prayer  is  sung  with  the  Libera  nos;  a  piece 
of  the  consecrated  and  broken  bread  is  then 
thrown  into  the  cup,  and  the  Affnua  follows.  At 
the  Church  festivals  it  is  accompanied  with  telling 
effect  by  soft  and  tender  music.  In  the  mass  for 
the  dead  the  words  "  give  them  rest  "  are  substi- 
tuted for  "  have  mercy  upon  us,"  the  third  time 
with  the  addition  of  "  eternal." 

The  Agnus  was  accepted  in  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  at  the  beginning,  either  in  the 
translation  of  Nicolaus  Dedus,  "  O  Lamm  Qottes 
unachuldig,"  or  in  the  more  exact  form,  "  Christe, 
du  Lamm  Gottee,  der  du  trftgst."  In  the  days  of 
rationalism  it  was  often  omitted,  or  the  phrase 
"  Son  of  God  "  was  substituted  for  "  Lamb  of  jGod," 
the  latter  being  thought  to  imply  an  imchristian, 
Levitical  sacrificial  conception.  It  was  afterward 
restored,  and  is  now  used  in  numerous  musical 
settings.  In  the  Church  of  England  the  Affnua 
was  incorporated  in  the  Litany,  but  only  to  be 
repeated  twice;  and  the  last  form  (ending  with 
"  grant  us  thy  peace  ")  was  placed  first.  In  the 
firat  prayer-book  of  Edward  I.  it  was  included  in 
the  communion  office,  but  was  omitted  in  that  of 
1552  and  all  subsequent  revisions.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  almost  invariably  sung  by  congregations  of 
Hi^b-chuich  affiliations.  M.  Hsrold. 

Bduoorapht:  H.  A.  Daniel.  Codex  Uhtrffiau,  vols.  i..  ii.. 
Leipaio.  1847-48;  L.  SohOberlein,  SehatM  ds»  liiwrgieehen 
Chor-und  OemeindtOManotf  pp.  808  aqq..  GOttiDgen,  1880; 
O.  Rietaehel.  Lehrbuch  der  Liiurgik,  p.  388,  Berlin,  1900. 
Mitfical  settings,  by  Vittoria,  Palestrina,  F.  Burmeister 
(1601),  F.  Deeker  (1604),  M.  PnBtoriiu  (d.  1621),  Mosart. 
and  othen;  consult  R.  von  Lilieneron,  Chorordnung,  Qa- 
tanloh.1000. 

9.  Name  given  to  a  wax  medallion,  bearing  the 
figure  of  a  liunb,  made  from  the  remains  of  the 
paschal  taper,  and  consecrated  by  the  pope  in  the 
special  ceremonies  on  the  Sunday  after  Easter  in 
the  first  year  of  each  pontificate  and  every  seven 
years  thereafter.  These  medallions  are  presented 
to  distinguished  individuals  or  to  churches,  are 
often  enclosed  in  cases  of  costly  workmanship, 
and  are  carefully  preserved,  almost  like  relics. 

AGOBARD,  ag^o-bOrd:  Archbishop  of  Lyons 
816-840  [b.,  probably  in  Spain,  779;  d.  in  Sain- 
tonge  (an  old  province  of  western  France)  June  6, 
840].  Nothing  certain  is  known  of  his  youth.  He 
went  to  Lyons  in  792,  and  probably  owed  his  educa- 
tion to  Leidrad.  archbishop  of  Lyons,  one  of  the 
most  diligent  of  Charlemagne's  hcdpers  in  his  civil- 
icing  work.  Later  he  became  Leidrad's  assistant, 
and  then  his  successor.  When  the  order  of  suc- 
cession established  by  Louis  le  D^bonnaire  in  817, 
largely  through  ecclesiastical  influence,  was  set 
aside  at  the  instigation  of  the  empress  Judith  (829), 
Agobard  was  one  of  its  most  zealous  defenders. 
He  seCTQS  to  have  taken  no  part  in  the  rising  of  830; 
but  in  833  he  i^ypears  among  the  professed  op- 
ponents of  Louis.  He  approved  the  deposition  of 
the  emperor,  and  was  one  of  the  bishops  who  forced 
him  to  his  humiliating  penance  at  Sdssons.    Con- 


sequently in  835,  when  Louis  had  recovered  his 
power,  Agobard  was  deprived  of  his  office.  He 
regained  it  later,  being  reconciled  with  Louis. 

Agobard  takes  a  f orraaost  place  in  the  annals  of 
Carolingian  culture.  In  strictly  theological  trea- 
tises such  as  the  Lt6er  adversus  dogma  Fdicis, 
against  Adoptionism,  and  another,  against  image- 
worship,  he  is  as  much  a  mere  compiler  as  any  of  his 
contemporaries.  When,  however,  in  a  polemic 
against  Fredegis,  abbot  of  St.  Martin  at  Tours,  he 
deals  with  the  question  of  inspiration,  he  speaks 
out  boldly  against  the  doctrine  of  verbal  inspiration, 
while  still  declaring  himself  to  be  governed  by  the  tra- 
dition of  orthodox  teachers.  In  his  political  wri- 
tings he  was  less  governed  by  traditional  views.  He 
was  not  afraid  to  touch  one  of  the  most  difficult 
questions  of  the  time,  that  of  the  restitution  of 
Church  property,  at  the  diet  held  at  Attigny  in  822; 
and  he  renewed  the  demand  in  the  tractate  De 
dispensaiione  ecdetiarum  rerum.  His  CamparaHo 
utriiuque  reffiminia  ecdesiagtici  et  politici  (833)  is 
one  of  the  first  writings  in  which  the  claim  is  out- 
spokenly made  that  the  emperor  must  do  the  bid- 
ding of  the  pope.  He  wrote  a  book  against  the 
popular  superstition  that  storms  could  be  caused 
by  magic,  basing  his  argument  on  religious  groimds, 
yet  making  appeal  to  soimd  reason.  In  advance* 
of  his  age,  again,  he  denied  absolutely  the  justice 
of  the  ordeal  by  battle,  and  wrote  two  tractates 
against  it.  He  was  also  to  some  extent  a  liturgical 
scholar;  and  in  the  preface  to  his  revised  antiph- 
onary  laid  down  the  principle  that  the  words  of  Holy 
Scripture  should  alone  be  used.  (A.  Hauck.) 
BxBLioaaAPHT:  A.  Cave.  Seriptorum  eedeeiaeHeorum  hietoria 
literaria,  vol.  ii.,  London,  1688  (contains  list  of  the  works 
of  Acobard);  Opera»  ed.  E.  Baluse.  2  vols.,  Paris,  1666, 
and  thence  in  MPL,  civ.;  also  in  MOH,  Legee,  i.  (1835) 
869.  MQH,  BpiaL,  ▼.  (1800)  160-230,  and  in  If  G£f,  SerivL, 
XV.  1  (1887),  274-270. 

For  his  life  and  times:  Menestrier,  Hialoire  dvOe  de  la 
viUe  de  Lyone,  8  parts,  Lyons,  1606;  K.  B.  Hundeshagen, 
CommerUaiio  de  Aq^bardi  vita  et  ecripHet  Oiessen,  1831; 
P.  Chevallard,  L'Egliee  et  VHat  en  France  au  neuvihne 
eiide.  Saint  Agobard,  Lyons,  1860;  T.  F6rster.  Drei  Ere- 
bieehafe  vor  1000  Jahren,  GQtersloh,  1874;  B.  Simson, 
JahrbOeher  dee  frdnkieehen  Reiche  unter  Ludwig  demFrom- 
men,  L  307  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1874;  H.  Renter,  Qeechiehte  der 
retigideen  AufhtOrung  im  MittelaUer,  i.  24-41,  Berlin,  1876; 
DCB,L  63-64;  A,  Ebert,  Geeehichte  der  Litteratur  dee  Mit- 
telaliere,  ii.  200-222,  Leipsic.  1880;  J.  F.  Mareks,  Die  poJi- 
tiecK-kirchliche  Wirkeamkeit  dee  .  .  ,  Agobard,  Viersen, 
1888;  Hauck,  KD,  ii.  463  sqq.;  Wattenbaoh,  DOQ,  i.  232, 
Berlin.  1004;  F.  Wiegand,  Agobard  von  Lyone  und  die 
Judenfrage,  Leipsic.  1001. 

AOOmZAllTS  (Agony  Fathers;  Fathers  of  the 
Good  Death,  CamilUans,  Clerici  regularea  minis' 
trantes  infirmis):  A  fraternity  founded  at  Rome 
in  1684  to  care  for  the  sick  and  minister  to  the 
dying.  The  founder  was  a  pious  priest  Camillus 
de  Lellis  (b.  at  Buchianico,  in  the  Neapolitan 
province  Abruizo,  May  25,  1660;  d.  at  Rome 
July  14,  1614),  who,  after  a  wild  life  as  a  soldier, 
entered  the  hospital  of  St.  James  at  Rome  in 
1674,  suffering  from  an  incurable  wound.  Becom- 
ing converted,  he  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life 
to  heroic  service  in  the  hospitals  of  Rome,  Naples, 
and  elsewhere.  He  was  canonized  by  Benedict 
XIV.  in  1746,  and  his  statue  now  stands,  among 
those  of  great  founders  of  orders,  in  St.  Peter's 
between  the  statues  of  St.  Peter  of  Alcantara  and  St. 
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Ignatius  Loyola.  The  society  was  confirmed  by 
^ctus  V.  in  1586;  five  yean  later,  after  the 
members  had  distinguished  themselves  during  the 
plague  of  1590,  it  was  created  by  Gregory  XIV.  an 
order  with  Augustinian  rule.  It  grew  rapidly  in 
numbers  and  wealth  during  the  founder's  lifetime, 
and  in  1605  was  divided  by  Paul  V.  mto  five  prov- 
inces, Rome,  Milan,  Bologna,  Naples,  and  ^cily. 
Afterward  the  order  spread  beyond  Italy,  especially 
in  Spain  and  Portu^Btl,  and  later  in  France  and 
America.  During  the  nineteenth  century  it  met 
with  opposition  in  certain  countries  (including 
Italy,  where  it  had  thirty-four  houses);  but  it  was 
favored  by  Leo  XIII.,  who  made  St.  Camillus  and 
St.  John  of  God  (see  Charitt,  Brothers  of) 
patrons  of  all  Roman  Catholic  Iiospitals,  and  in- 
serted their  names  in  the  litany  of  the  dying. 

O.  ZdCKLEBf. 
BiBUOOBAPHT :  C.  Solfi,  Compendia  hitiorieo  deUa  rtHgumt 
de*  ehierici  regolari  miniatri  degli  infermi,  Mondovi,  1689; 
Fkm,  Vie  ds  St.  CamiUe  d*  LeUU,  Paris.  1885;  W.  Bftum- 
ker,  Der  heilige  CatnxUtu  von  LMii  und  eein  Orden,  Fmnk- 
fort-on-the-Main,  1887;  Heimbucher,  Orden  undKonore- 
gationen,  ii.  264-271. 

AGRAPHA,  ag'ra-fa  ("Unwritten''):  Name 
given  to  so-called  sayings  of  Jesus  not  recorded 
in  the  Gospels,  but  reported  by  oral  tradition.  The 
term  was  first  used  by  J.  G.  KOmer  in  his  i>e  ser- 
tnonHna  Chriati  aypd^ic  (Leipsic,  1776),  in  which 
he  gives  sixteen  such  agrapha.  Since  that  time 
several  collections  of  agrapha  have  been  made; 
and  the  material  seemed  to  have  reached  a  climax 
in  the  work  published  by  Alfred  Resch,  Agrapha: 
atuaercanoniache  EvangeUm-FragmenU  in  m6gltch- 
ater  VoUstdndigkeit  ztisammengeatelU  und  quellen- 
kritiseh  untenucht  (TC7,v.  4,  1889;  cf.  J.H.  Ropes, 
Die  SprHche  Jesu  .  .  .  eine  krUiache  BearbeUvng 
dea  von  A,  Reach  geaammeUen  Materiala,  xiv.  2  of 
the  same  series,  1896).  In  1897  Drs.  B.  P.  Grenfell 
and  A.  S.  Hunt  discovered  a  papyrus  page  contain- 
ing eight  "  sayings  of  Jesus  "  which  are  known  as 
"  the  Oxyrhynchus  Logia."  In  Feb.,  1903,  they 
came  upon  another  papyrus  fragment  of  a  some- 
what similar  character,  containing  five  adtlitional 
"  sayings  of  Jesus."  Ropes  divides  the  material 
found  in  Resch  into  five  classes:  (1)  sayings  which 
tradition  has  not  considered  agrapha;  (2)  passages 
erroneously  quoted  as  sayings  of  the  Lord;  (3) 
worthless  agrapha;  (4)  eventually  valuable  agrapha; 
(5)  valuable  agrapha.  Such  a  classification  is 
arbitrary  and  impossible;  and  even  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  agrapha  scholars  differ. 

Among  the  more  noteworthy  of  the  agrapha  are: 

1.  The  eentenoe.  "  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  re- 
eeive,"  quoted  by  Paul  (Acts  xx.  35)  as  the  '*  words  of  the 
Lord  Jeeus."  No  such  saying  is  mentioned  in  the  canonical 
Gospels.  In  the  Teaekuyj  of  the  Apoeilea  (i  5)  is  found 
**  happy  is  he  that  giveth  according  to  the  commandment  "; 
and  in  the  Apottolieal  CorutUuHone  (iy.  3):  **  since  even  the 
Lord  says,  *  the  giver  was  happier  than  tiie  receiver.'  "  In 
Clement  of  Rome  {BpieL,  i.  2),  the  same  saying  seems  to  be 
referred  to  under  the  form  **  more  willing  to  give  than  to 
receive." 

2.  '*  On  the  same  day,  having  seen  one  working  on  the 
Sabbath,  he  said  to  him,  *  O  man,  if  indeed  thou  knowest 
what  thou  doeet,  thou  art  blessed;  but  if  thou  knowest  not, 
thou  art  accursed  and  a  transgressor  of  the  law.'"  This 
very  remarkable  saying  occurs  after  Luke  vi.  4  in  God.  D 
and  in  God.  Gr«o.  B.  Rob.  Stephani. 

8.  **  But  ye  seek  to  increase  from  little,  and  from  greater 
to  leM.    When  ye  go  and  are  bidden  to  dinner,  sit  not  down 


in  the  highest  seats,  lest  one  grander  than  thou  arrive,  and 
the  giver  of  the  feast  come  and  say  to  thee,  *  Take  a  lower 
seat,'  and  thou  be  ashamed.  But  if  thou  sit  down  in  the 
meaner  place,  and  one  meaner  than  thou  arrive,  the  giver 
of  the  feast  will  say  to  thee,  *  Go  up  higher  ';  and  this  shall 
be  profitable  to  thee."  This  saying  is  found  after  Matt. 
XX.  28  in  God.  D,  and  in  some  other  codices  (of.  the  New 
Testaments  of  Griesbaoh  and  Tischendorf  ad.  loc.). 

4.  **  Jesus  said  to  his  disdples  *  Ask  great  things,  and  the 
small  shall  be  added  unto  3rou;  and  ask  heavenly  things 
and  the  earthly  shall  be  added  unto  srou ' "  (Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, Stromata,  I  24;  Origen,  De  Orat  UbelL,  ii;  cf.  Am- 
brose, BpieLt  xxxvi  3). 

6.  **  Rightly,  therefore,  the  Scripture  in  its  desire  to  make 
us  such  dialecticians,  exhorts  us:  *  Be  ye  skilful  money- 
changers,' rejecting  some  things,  but  retaining  what  is  good  " 
((}lement  of  Alexandria,  Strom.,  i.  28).  This  is  the  most 
frequently  quoted  of  all  traditional  sayings.  Resch  gives 
sixty-nine  passages. 

6.  "Let  us  resist  all  iniquity,  and  hold  it  in  hatred,"  quoted 
as  the  words  of  Christ  by  Barnabas  {BpieL,  tv.).  In  BpuL, 
vii.  is  found:  *'  They  who  wish  to  see  me  and  lay  hold  of  my 
kingdom  must  receive  me  by  aflSiction  and  suffering." 

7.  "  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  said,  *  In  whatsoever  I  may 
find  srou,  in  this  will  I  also  judge  you.'  "  This  saying,  found 
in  Justin  Martyr  (TVypAo,  xlvii.,  ANF,  L,  p.  219),  is  ascribed 
by  (Element  of  Alexandria  (Quit  divss,  xL)  to  God;  by  Jo- 
hannes Climiunis  {Seaia  paradiei,  vii.  159;  Vita  B.  ArUoniit 
i.  15;  V%U»  patnim,  p.  41)  to  the  prophet  Esekiel  (cf.  Esek. 
vii.  3,  8;  xviiL  80;  xxiv.  14;  xxxiiL  20,  with  Fabridus, 
Cod.  Apocr.t  L  333).  These  passages  in  Esekiel,  however, 
do  not  justify  the  quotation,  and  some  apoorsrphal  gospel 
is  probably  the  authority  for  this  sasdng. 

8.  Among  the  sayings  found  in  1903  was  the  following: 
"  Jesus  saith,  *  Let  not  him  who  seeks  .  .  .  cease  untfl  he 
finds,  and  when  he  finds  he  shaU  be  astonished;  astonished 
he  shall  reach  the  kingdom*^  and  having  reached  the  king- 
dom he  shall  rest.' "  Another,  with  conjectural  restoration 
of  twiamng  portious,  is:  **  Jesus  saith,  '  [Ye  ask,  who  are 
those]  that  draw  us  [to  the  kingdom,  if]  the  kingdom  is  in 
heaven?  .  .  .  The  fowls  of  the  air,  and  all  beasts  that  are 
under  tiie  earth  or  upon  the  earth,  and  the  fishes  of  the  sea 
[those  are  tiiey  which  draw]  you,  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  within  you;  and  whoever  shall  know  himself  shall  find 
it.  [Strive  therefore]  to  know  yourselves,  and  sre  shall  be 
aware  Uiat  sre  are  the  sons  of  the  [almighty]  Father:  [and] 
ye  shall  know  that  ye  are  in  [the  city  of  (3od],aiid  yeare  [the 
city].' "  B.  Pick. 
Bibuoobapht:   CoUeotions  of  agrapha  are  found  in  J.  H. 

Grabs,  SvieUeoivm,  Oxford,  1698;  J.  A.  Fabridus,  Codex 
ApoavTihue  Novi  TeetamenH,  Hambung,  1703;  R.  Hoff- 
mann, Dae  Leben  Jeeu  nach  den  Apoeryphen,  Leipdc, 
1851;  B.  F.  Westcott,  IntroducHon  to  the  Study  of  the 
Ooepele,  London,  1860;  Schaff.  Chrietian  Church,  L  162- 
167;  A.  Resch,  Agrapha,  in  TU,  v.  4.  1891;  J.  H. 
Ropes,  in  TU,  xiv.  2.  1896;  £.  Nestle,  Novi  Teetor 
menti  Qrad  Supplementum,  pp.  89-92,  Leipdc,  1896; 
B.  Pick,  The  Agrapha :  or.  Unrecorded  Sayinge  of 
Jeeue  Chriet,  in  The  Open  Court,  xL  (1897)  525-541;  idem. 
The  Bxtra^anonieal  Life  of  Chriet,  pp.  250-312,  New 
York,  1903  (induding  a  list  of  artides  on  the  Oxsrhsm- 
chus  Logia  published  in  1897);  C.  Tasrlor,  TheOxyrhynchue 
Logia  and  the  Apocryphal  OoepeU,  London,  1899;  E.  Preu- 
schen,  Antiiegomena,  pp.  43-47,  (3ie8sen.  1901;  The  New 
8ayino9  of  Jeeue,  and  Fragment  of  a  Loet  Ooepel  were  pub- 
lished by  B.  P.  <3renfell  and  A.  S.  Hunt,  Oxford  and  New 
York,  1904,  reviewed  in  BibUeal  World,  xxiv.  (1904)  261, 
in  Saturday  Review,  xcviii.  (1904)  133,  and  Church  Quar- 
terly, Iviii.  (1904)  422.  For  sayings  of  Jesus  in  Moham- 
medan writers  consult  D.  S.  Margoliouth,  in  The  Bxpoei- 
iory  Timee,  v.  (1893)  59.  107,  177;  W  Lock,  in  The  Bx- 
poeitor,  4th  series,  ix.  (1894)  97-99;  and  for  sayings  of 
Jesus  in  the  Talmud  consult  Pick,  ut  sup. 
AGREDA,  MARIA  DB.  See  BfABiA  db  Agrbda. 
AGRICOLA:  Pelagian  writer;  under  the  date 
429  in  his  Chronicorif  Prosper  of  Aquitaine  men- 
tions a  British  theologian  of  this  name,  the  son  of 
Severianus,  a  Pelagian  bishop,  saying  that  he  cor- 
rupted the  churches  of  Britain  by  his  teaching,  until 
Pope  Celestine  sent  Germanus,  Bishop  of  Auxerre 
(q.v.),  to  undo  the  mischief  and  bring  tMUsk  the 
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BritoiLB  to  the  Catholic  faith  (cf.  Bede,  Hist,  ecd.^ 
i.  17).  Caspari  has  printed  five  unsigned  letters 
and  a  tract  on  riches  which  are  obviously  all  by 
.the  same  Pelagian  author,  and  has  shown  it  to  be 
probable  that  this  is  Agricola.  From  them  it  is 
learned  that  the  author  on  his  way  to  the  East  to 
learn  the  true  ascetic  life,  heard  the  Pelagian  ascetic 
teaching  from  a  Roman  lady  in  Sicily,  and  became 
a  zealous  preacher  of  it.  The  value  of  these  wri- 
tings lies  in  the  glimpse  which  they  give  of  the 
ethical  side  of  Pelagianism.  (A.  Haxjck.) 

Bibuoorapht:  C.  P.  Caspari,  Briefe,  Abhandhmgen^  und 
Predigten  out  den  swei  leiden  JdkrhunderUn  ds»  kirch' 
Uchen  AlUrhima  und  dem  Anfang  de»  Mitlelaiiera,  Chriflti- 
ania,  1880. 

AGRICOLA9  JOHANll:  An  associate  of  Luther, 
and  the  originator  of  the  antinomian  controversy 
of  the  German  Reformation;  b.  at  Eisleben  Apr. 
20,  1494  (according  to  his  own  account;  others 
give  1492  or  1496);  d.  at  Berlin  Sept.  22,  1566. 
His  real  name  was  Schneider,  first  Latinized  into 
"  Sartor,"  then,  from  a  corruption  of  **  Schneider 
(Snider)  "  to  "  Schnitter,"  into  "  Agricola."  He 
entered  the  University  of  Leipsic  in  the  winter  of 
1509-10,  with  the  intention  of  studying  medicine, 
but  Luther  attracted  him  to  theology.  After 
taking  his  bachelor's  degree,  he  went,  in  the  winter 
of  1515-16,  to  Wittenberg,  where  he  came  wholly 
imder  Luther's  influence.  He  witnessed  the  famous 
promulgation  of  the  theses;  and  at  the  Leipsic 
disputation  (1519)  he  acted  as  Luther's  secre- 
tary. He  soon  became  friendly  with  Melanchthon 
also,  and  an  influential  member  of  the  little 
group  of  Wittenberg  theologians.  A  modest  in- 
come was  provided  for  him  by  the  position  of 
teacher  of  grammar  and  the  Latin  classics  in  the 
Paedagogium;  and  before  long  he  lectured  on 
dialectics  and  rhetoric,  and  later  on  the  New 
Testament. 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  Peasants'. War  (1525), 
Agricola  accompanied  Luther  to  the  Hartz  Moun- 
tains, and  gained  from  Count  Albert  of 
Schoolmas-  Biansf  eld  the  nomination  as  head  of  the 
ter  in      Latin  school  to  be  opened  at  Eisleben. 

Eisleben.  This  work,  after  a  visit  to  Frankfort, 
as  Luther's  deputy,  to  help  settle  the 
ecclesiastical  affairs  of  that  place,  he  took  up  in 
Aug.,  1525;  and  two  catechetical  books  grew  out  of 
it,  the  second  of  which  (1528)  ahready  exhibits  the 
opposition  between  the  Law  and  the  Gospel  which 
was  to  develop  into  his  antinomian  convictions. 
A  conmientary  on  the  Epistle  to  Titus  (1530)  and 
a  translation  of  Terence's  Andria,  with  notes  (1544), 
are  doubtless  other  results  of  his  school  work.  At 
Eisleben  also  he  began  his  three  collections  of  Ger- 
man proverbs,  with  explanations,  which  have  ever 
since  been  popular.  Certain  critical  remarks  about 
Ulrich  of  WQrttemberg  in  the  first  of  these  collec- 
tions involved  Agricola  in  difficulties  both  with 
Ulrich  and  with  his  protector,  Philip  of  Hesse, 
which  were  ended  only  by  two  successive  apologies, 
prevented  Luther  from  taking  him  to  the  Marburg 
conference,  and  influenced  his  bearing  in  the  Schmal- 
kald  struggle.  He  had  opportunities  of  preaching 
at  St.  Nicholas's  church  in  Eideben,  and  acquired 
the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  strongest  pulpit 


orators  of  the  Wittenberg  circle,  so  that  he 
was  asked  to  attend  the  Diet  of  Speyer  in  1526 
and  1529  and  preach  before  the  court.  At  this 
period  also  he  made  himself  useful  as  a  trans- 
lator from  the  Latin,  rendering  among  other 
things  Melanchthon's  commentaiy  on  several  Paul> 
ine  epistles. 

His  relations  with  Melanchthon  were  seriously 
disturbed  in  1526.  Soon  after  his  departure  from 
Wittenberg  a  new  theological  profes- 
Contro-  sorship  was  founded  there,  on  which, 
yersies.  with  Melanchthon's  encouragement, 
he  set  his  heart.  When  it  was 
conferred  on  the  latter,  Agricola's  vanity  received 
a  woimd  which  put  an  end  to  the  cordiality  of  their 
friendship;  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  he 
began  the  antinomian  controversy  in  1527  with  an 
attack,  not  on  Luther,  but  on  Melanchthon.  Luther, 
however,  whose  relations  with  Agricola  were  still 
friendly,  succeeded  in  effecting  an  apparent  agree- 
ment. Agricola  now  fell  out  with  Albert  of  Mans- 
feld.  Differences  arose  over  the  measures  to 
be  taken  for  defense  against  the  emperor  and  with 
regard  to  the  treatment  of  matrimonial  questions; 
and  in  1536  Agricola  was  treating  with  Luther  to 
secure  a  recall  to  Wittenberg.  The  elector  prom- 
ised him  a  speedy  appointment  to  a  univendty 
position,  and  meantime  invited  him  to  come  to 
Wittenberg  to  give  his  counsel  on  the  question  of 
the  Schmidkald  articles.  Agricola  removed  thither 
at  Christmas,  1536.  Albert,  annoyed  at  the  manner 
of  his  departure  from  Eisleben,  accused  him  to  the 
Wittenb^  group  as  the  foimder  of  a  new  sect 
antagonistic  to  Luther,  and  to  the  elector  as  a 
turbulent  fellow  of  the  Mdnzer  type.  Luther  stood 
by  him,  however,  and  even  gave  him  and  his  family 
shelter  in  his  own  house;  and  when  Luther  went  to 
Schmalkald  in  1537,  Agricola  took  his  place  both 
at  the  university  and  in  the  pulpit.  Expressions 
used  in  some  of  his  sermons,  and  the  rumor  that 
he  was  privately  circulating  antinomian  theses 
containing  attacks  on  Luther  and  Melanchthon, 
made  ^^^t"  an  object  of  suspicion.  His  antinomian 
disputes  with  Luther  himself  began;  and  after  each 
apparent  settlement  they  broke  out  with  fresh 
violence  (for  details  of  the  controversies  see  Anti- 
NOMiANiSM,  Amtinomian  Controversibb,  II.).  He 
found  employment  in  the  newly  founded  Witten- 
berg consistory  until  Feb.,  1539,  when  he  formally 
accused  Luther  before  the  elector,  who  practically 
put  him  under  arrest.  Before  the  matter  was 
settled  he  escaped  to  Berlin  (Aug.,  1540).  At  Me- 
lanchthon's suggestion  and  through  Bugenhagen's 
mediation,  he  was  allowed  to  retract  his  accusation 
and  to  return  to  Saxony.  Cordial  relations  be- 
tween the  two  men  could,  however,  no  longer 
exist:  Luther  never  trusted  Agricola  again;  and 
the  latter,  on  his  side,  held  that  he  remained  true  to 
the  original  cause,  from  which  Luther  had  fallen 
away. 

Joachim  11.  of  Brandenburg  gave  Agricola  a 
position  as  court  preacher,  and  took  him  to  the 
Conference  of  Regensburg  (1541),  the  interim  drawn 
up  at  which  he  considered  a  useful  basis  of  unity. 
He  followed  his  prince  in  the  inglorious  campaign 
against  the  Turks  in  1542,  and  gained  more  and 
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more  influence  over  him,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of 
Joachim's  mother.    He  became  general  superin- 
tendent and  visitor  of  Brandenburg, 

Later  Life,  administering  confirmation  and  ordi- 
nation, though  he  himself  had  never 
received  any  kind  of  ordination.  When  the 
Schmalkald  League  took  up  arms  against  the  em- 
peror, Agricola  attacked  them  in  Us  sermons  as 
disturbers  of  the  peace,  and  gave  thanks  for  the 
emperor's  victory  at  MUhlberg,  utterly  failing  to  see 
the  danger  to  the  evangelical  cause.  It  flattered 
his  vanity  when  he  was  chosen  as  the  Protestant 
theologian  on  the  commission  appointed  at  the 
Diet  of  Augsburg  (1547-48)  to  draw  up  an  interim; 
and  he  had  the  thankless  task  of  endeavoring  to 
persuade  his  fellow  Protestants  to  accept  it.  The 
more  strongly  and  increasingly  they  rejected  it, 
the  more  animosity  was  concentrated  on  Agricola, 
who  attempted  to  vindicate  his  Lutheran  standing 
by  the  part  which  he  took  in  the  controversy  with 
Osiander  (q.v.);  and  the  common  cause  brought 
him  once  more  closer  to  Melanchthon.  It  fell  to 
him  to  give  judgment  between  Stancaro  and  An- 
dreas Musculus  (q.v.);  and  he  pronounced  in  favor 
of  the  latter.  The  controversy  on  the  necessity 
of  good  works  raged  for  years  in  Brandenbmrg, 
and  Agricola  stoutly  opposed  the  Philippists. 
For  a  while  they  seemed  to  prevail  with  Joachim, 
but  the  court  swung  round  again  to  Agricola's  side; 
and  in  1563  he  was  able  to  hold  a  thanksgiving 
service  in  Berlin  for  the  final  victory  over  his  op- 
ponents— a  victory  for  strict  Lutheranism  won 
mainly  by  the  man  whom  Luther  had  despised. 
He  died  three  years  later,  during  an  epidemic  of 
the  plague.  He  was  imdoubtedly  a  gifted  man, 
though  his  rightful  development  was  hindered  by 
his  vanity,  which  brought  about  the  breach  with 
Luther,  and  by  the  temptations  of  court  life,  which, 
as  he  himself  recognized  when  too  late,  he  had  not 
suflicient  strength  of  mind  to  resist. 

(G.  Kawbrau.) 
Bibuoorapht:  Q.  Kawentu,  Johann  Agricola  von  BUUben, 

Berlin,  1881. 

AGRICOLA,  STEPHAN  (originally  Castenpauer): 
A  follower  of  Luther;  b.  in  Abensberg  (18  m.  s.w. 
of  Regensburg),  Bavaria;  d.  at  Eisleben  Easter, 
1547.  He  studied  at  Vienna,  joined  the  Augustinians, 
gained  fame  as  a  preacher  and  teacher,  and  was 
promoted  doctor  of  theology  in  1519.  Imitating 
St.  Augustine,  he  preached  on  entire  books  of  the 
Bible  in  Vienna  in  1515,  as  lector  in  the  Augus- 
tinian  monastery  at  Regensburg  in  1519-20,  and  in 
other  places.  His  sermons  brought  him  imder 
suspicion.  He  was  accused  of  preaching  heretical, 
inflammatory,  and  offensive  dogmas;  of  having 
recommended  Luther's  writings  on  the  Babylonian 
captivity  and  on  the  abolition  of  the  mass;  of 
having  spoken  offensively  of  the  Roman  see,  bishops, 
and  clergy;  and  of  having  demanded  the  abolition 
of  all  ceremonies.  He  was  imprisoned  in  1522; 
thirty-three  charges  were  made  against  him;  and 
his  answer,  denying  dependence  upon  Luther  and 
making  appeal  to  Augustine  and  the  Scriptures, 
was  of  no  avail.  He  prepared  for  death,  and  wrote 
Bin  kdstlicher  gutter  notwendiger  Sermon  vam  Sterben 
(1523),  which  his  friend  Wotfgang  Russ  published. 


He  escaped,  however,  foimd  a  home  with  the  Car- 
melite Johann  Frosch  of  Augsburg  in  1523,  and 
preached  there  from  time  to  time.  Not  long  after 
1523  he  published  under  the  name  of  "  Agricola 
Boius  "  Bin  Bedencken  wie  der  wahrhafftig  Oottes- 
dierut  von  OoU  selbe  geboten  und  auesgesetzt,  mdcht 
mit  beseerung  gemeyner  Ckriatenheyt  vriderumb  auf- 
gericht  toerden,  a  Idnd  of  refonnation-programme. 
Protected  by  the  city  council,  he  labored  with 
Rhegius  and  Frosch  for  the  Reformation  in  Augs- 
burg, and  became  pronoimced  in  his  adherence  to 
Luther's  views  as  against  Zwingli.  By  translating 
into  German  Bugenhagen's  polemical  treatise 
against  Zwingli's  Contra  novum  errorem  de  sacra- 
mentis  (1525),  he  won  over  the  Augsburg  congrega- 
tion to  the  Lutheran  side.  At  the  invitation  of  the 
landgrave  Philip,  he  took  part  in  the  Marburg 
Colloquy  and  signed  the  articles  agreed  upon.  In 
1531  he  left  Augsburg  as  he  was  opposed  to  Butzer's 
Zwinglian  tendency  and  went  to  Niiremberg,  where 
he  stayed  with  Wenceslaus  Link.  In  1537  he 
attended  the  Schmalkald  Diet  and  signed  Luther's 
articles.  When  the  Reformation  was  introduced 
into  the  Upper  Palatinate,  he  accepted  a  call  to 
Sulzbach  where  he  preached  the  first  evangelical 
sermon  June  3,  1542.  He  afterward  went  to  Eis- 
leben. (T.  Kou[>B.) 
Bibuoorapht:  C.  Spangenbeis.  Wider  die  bOee  Sieiben  in 
TeufeU  KamOffeUpM*  Eisleben,  1562;  H.  W.  Rotermund, 
OeachieJUe  dee  auf  dem  Reichataoe  eu  AugAurg  im  Jakre 
16S0  .  .  .  Olaubenri>ekenninieeee,  Hanover,  1829;  Dat- 
terer.  Dee  Kardinale  und  ErtbiecKofa  von  SaUburg  Mat- 
thAue  Lang  VerhaUen  aur  Reformation,  ErUtngen,  1892. 

AGRICULTURE,  HEBREW:    Palestine  is  praised 

in  the  Old  Testament  as  a  "  land  flowing  with 

milk  and  honey  ";  and,  indeed,  with 

Field  and  little  labor  it  yielded  what  the  in- 
Garden     habitants  need^.    Of  cereals,  wheat 

ProdoctB.  was  and  is  the  most  important  product; 
the  Ammonite  country  appears  to 
have  been  specially  noted  for  it  (II  Chron.  xxvii. 
5).  The  beet  wheat  to-day  is  that  of  the  Hauran 
and  Belka,  and  of  the  high  table-land  between 
Tabor  and  the  Lake  of  Tiberias.  Much  wheat  was 
raised  by  the  Hebrews  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  and 
then  and  later  it  was  one  of  the  chief  articles  of 
export  (I  Kings  v.  11;  Ezek.  xxvii.  17).  Barley 
was  equally  common  and  in  the  earlier  time  was  the 
chief  material  for  bread  (Judges  vii.  13;  II  Kings 
iv.  42).  With  progress  in  cultiire  and  the  settled 
life  its  use  was  limited  to  the  poorer  classes  (John 
vi.  9,  13;  Josephus,  War,  V.  x.  2).  To-day  it  is 
used  for  fodder  only;  it  was  also  so  used  in  the 
ancient  time  (I  Kings  iv.  28),  and  its  value  appears 
to  have  been  about  one-half  that  of  wheat  (II  Kings 
vii.  1).  There  is  no  evidence  in  the  Old  Testament 
that  beer  was  made  from  it.  A  third  and  less 
important  cereal  CHeb.  kussemeth;  LXX,  olyra, 
Ex.  ix.  32;  Isa.  xxviii.  25;  Ezek.  iv.  9;  erroneously 
rendered  "  rye "  in  A.  V.)  was  probably  spelt. 
Rye  and  oats  are  not  mentioned.  The  chief  legume- 
bearing  plants  were  beans  (11  Sam.  xvii.  28;  Eiek. 
iv.  9)  and  lentils  (Oen.  xxv.  34;  II  Sam.  xvii.  28, 
xxiii.  11;  Ezek.  iv.  9).  Both  were  ground  into 
meal,  and  were  used  for  bread  in  time  of  scarcity 
(Ezek.  iv.  9).  Leeks,  onions,  and  gariic  were  used 
as  seasoning  and  to  give  relish  to  bread.    Cuoum- 
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ben  and  melons  are  also  mentioned  as  delicacies 
of  which  the  Israelites  were  deprived  in  the  wilder- 
ness (Num.  xi.  5).  Both  are  particularly  refreshing 
in  hot  countries,  and  the  poor  live  for  months  on 
bread  and  cucumbers  or  melons  alone.  Of  condi- 
ments and  spices  the  Old  Testament  mentions  two 
varieties  of  cumin  (Heb.  kammon,  l^aJi,  Isa. 
zxviii.  25;  the  former  used  also  as  medicine)  and 
the  coriander  (Ex.  xvi.  31;  Num.  xi.  7,  often  men- 
tioned in  the  Talmud).  The  New  Testament  adds: 
dill  (Eng.  versions,  "  anise/'  Matt,  xxiii.  23),  mint 
(ib.;  L\±e  xi.  42),  rue  (Luke  xi.  42),  and  mustard 
(Matt.  xiii.  31,  xvii.  20;  Mark  iv.  31;  Luke  xiii. 
19,  xvii.  6).  The  muBtardnseed  was  proverbial  as 
the  smallest  of  seeds.  The  mustard  plant  grows 
quickly  and  reaches  a  height  of  ten  feet.  To  these 
food-producing  plants  must  be  added  flax  (Josh.  ii. 
6;  Isa.  xix.  9;  Hos.  ii.  5,  9,  and  elsewhere)  and 
cotton.  The  former  of  these  is  not  much  cultivated 
to-day;  but  it  was  of  great  importance  to  the 
andent  Israelites,  as,  together  with  wool,  it  sup- 
plied the  material  for  their  clothing.  In  the  Greco- 
Roman  period  it  was  one  of  the  chief  articles  of 
trade.  The  importance  of  the  flax-cultivation 
can  be  inferred  (torn  the  statement  of  the  Talmud, 
that  it  was  permissible  to  put  a  flax-bed  under 
water  on  semi-holy  days  in  order  to  destroy  injuri- 
ous insects  (Mo'ed  fatan  i.  6).  linen-manufactiire 
was  carried  on  especially  in  Galilee.  How  early 
the  cotton-plant  was  introduced  into  Palestine  is 
not  known.  The  Hebrew  terms  sheah  and  bu^ 
do  not  necessarily  mean  linen,  but  include  cotton 
doth,  or  a  mixed  material  like  the  Greek  hyssos. 
The  foreign  word  karpas  (Gk.  karpaaoa)  is  used  for 
cotton  in  Esther  i.  6  and  in  the  Talmud.  In  Greco- 
Roman  times  cotton  was  grown  and  exported  (cf . 
Pausanias,  V.  v.  2).  For  wine  and  oil  see  the 
separate  articles. 

Palestine  is  praised  in  Deut.  viii.  7,  xi.  10-11,  as 

a  "  land  of  brooks  of  water,  of  fountains  and  depths 

that  spring  out  of  valleys  and  hUls," 

Climatic  which  has  no  need  of  artificial  irriga- 
Conditions.  tion  because  it  "  drinketh  water  of 
the  rain  of  heaven."  Compared  with 
the  neighboring  coimtries,  it  can  not,  indeed,  be 
called  poorly  watered.  In  normal  years  the  natural 
precipitation  suffices  for  a  great  part  of  the  fields. 
Land  thus  naturally  watered  is  called  in  the  Mish- 
nah  "  house  of  the  Baal  "  or  "  field  of  the  house 
of  the  Baal,"  and  the  name  is  kept  to  this  day 
(cf.  Smith,  Rd.  of  Sem.,  p.  97).  But  the  andent 
Israelites  knew  that  watercourses  and  imdergroimd 
water  were  indispensable  (cf.  Ps.  i.;  Deut.  viii.  7; 
Isa.  xxxii.  2d;  Ezek.  xvii.  8),  and  that  the  rain 
alone  was  not  always  suffident;  they  therefore 
appreciated  the  pools  made  by  the  Canaanites  and 
added  to  them  (see  Watbb  Supply  in  Palbstinb). 
For  these  favors  of  natiire  the  Israelite  ever  felt 
his  immediate  dependence  upon  Yahveh  (d.  Deut. 
xi.  14;  Jer.  iii.  3,  v.  24;  Joel  ii.  23;  Zech!  x.  1). 
YahveJi's  blessing  shows  itself  in  his  sending  the 
first  rain  and  the  latter  rain  in  due  season;  in 
the  rain  his  mercy  is  seen,  in  the  drought  his 
anger.  Thus  he  proves  himself  indeed  the  Baal  of 
the  land,  who  waters  and  fertilizes  it  (cf .  Smith, 
Lc). 


The    Israelites    learned    agriculture    from    the 

Canaanites.    How  rapidly  they  made  the  tran- 

dtion  from  the  nomadic  stage  can  not 

Cultiva-     be  determined;  it  seems  to  have  been 
tion.        practically  complete  at  the  beginning 
of  the  regal  period  (cf.  I  Sam.  xi.  5; 
II  Sam.  xiv.  30,  which  indicate  that  high  and  low 
were  then  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil), 
although  certain  tribes  of  the  south  and  the  East- 
Jordan  coimtry  retained  more  or  less  of  the  nomadic 
character  till  the  Exile.    That  the  religious  obser- 
vances, preeminently  the  great  festivals,  rest  upon 
an  agricultural  basis  is  dgnificant.    Irrigation  was 
not  the  only  artificial  improvement  that  was  neces- 
sary.   The  land  had  to  be  cleared  of  thorns  and 
weeds,  and  stones  had  to  be  removed  (d.  Isa.  v.  2; 
Matt.  xiii.  3-7),  although  the  fellahs  to-day  often  al- 
low the  stones  to  remain  because  they  help  to  retain 
moisture.    Extensive  terracing  was  indispensable 
to  retain  the  thin  soil  on  the  steep  hillsides.    Manur- 
ing and  burning  were  practised  (Isa.  v.  24,  xxv.  10, 
xlvii.  14;  Jod  ii.  5;  Ob.  18),  but  probably  ndther 
extensively  nor  annually.    Dried   dung  is  more 
valuable  to-day  as  fuel,  and  it  was  so  used  in  the 
andent  time  (Ezek.  iv.  15).    The  usual  method  of 
renewing  the  strength  of  the  soil  was  fallowing 
(Ex.  xxiii.  11,  and  elsewhere).    The  winter  crops 
(wheat,  barley,  lentils,  etc.)  were  sown  as  soon  as  the 
early  rain  had  softened  the  groimd — from  the  end 
of  October  to  the  beginning  of  December.    The 
sowing  of  the  summer  crops  (millet,  vetches,  etc.) 
followed,  and  lasted  (in  the  case  of  cucumbers)  till 
after  the  winter  harvest.    Well-watered  fidds  bear 
two  crops.    The  surface  of  the  soil  was  scratched 
by  a  very    primitive  plow,   drawn  by  oxen  or 
cows  (Judges  xiv.  18;  I  Kings  xix.  19;  Job  i.  14; 
Amos  vi.  12),  sometimes  in  light  soils  by  an  ass 
(Deut.  xxii.  10;  Isa.  xxx.  24).    The  furrow  to-day 
is  from  three  to  four  inches  deep.    The  driver's 
goad  (Judges  iii.  31)  served  also  to  break  the  clods. 
According  to  the  usual  assumption,  the  field  which 
a  yoke  of  oxen  (Heb.  nemedk)  could  plow  in  a  day 
was  the  unit  of  land-measurement,  as  the  present 
unit,  the  feddan  (22-23  acres),  represents  a  season's 
plowing.    It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  they 
measured  land  by  the  amount  of  seed  sown,  as  is 
done  in  the  Talmud,  and  that  ^emedh  is  properly  a 
measure  of  capadty  and  then  dedgnates  a  piece 
of  ground  of  such  size  that  it  required  a  ^emedh 
of  seed.    The  surface  was  evened  with  an  imple- 
ment   resembling  a    stone-boat  or  with    a   roller 
(Job  xxxix.    10;  Isa.   xxviii.  24-25;  Hos.  x.   11). 
The    seed    was  sown   by    hand;     wheat,  barley, 
and  spelt   were  often   carefully  laid  in  the  fur- 
row. In  the  time  of   the   Mishnah,  as   at  pres- 
ent, it  was  plowed  in.     At  present,  seed  is  sown 
rather  thinly.     An   estimate   of   the  amount  of 
land  under  cultivation  in  andent  times   is   im- 
posdble.      Large  tracts    in    Palestine  can   never 
have  been  used  for  anything  but  pasturage;  the 
"  deserts  "  were  extensive,  as  their  frequent  men- 
tion  shows;  and  there  was  more    wooded  land 
than  now  (Josh.  xvii.  15,  18;  II  Kings  ii.  24). 
These  facts  make  it  probable  that  the  extent  of 
cultivated  land  did  not  materially  exceed  that  of 
to-day. 
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In  the  Jordan  valley  the  barley-harveet  begins 
from  the  end  of  March  to  the  first  half  of  April; 

in  the  hill-country,  on  the  coast,  and 
Harvest,    in  the  hi^ilands,  from  a  week  to  a 

month  later.  The  cutting  of  the 
barley  opens,  that  of  the  wheat  doses,  the  harvest 
season.  Altogether  it  lasts  about  seven  weeks 
and  from  of  old  k  has  been  a  time  of  joy  and  fes- 
tivity (Ps.  iv.  7;  Isa.  ix.  3).  The  Feast  of  the  Pirst- 
Fruits,  on  which,  according  to  the  Priest  Code,  a 
barley-sheaf  was  offered  (Lev.  zxiii.  9-14),  ushered 
in  this  festive  time;  the  Feast  of  Weeks,  seven 
weeks  after  the  opening  of  the  harvest,  when  an 
offering  of  two  wave-loaves  of  the  new  wheat  (Lev. 
xxiii.  17-21)  was  made,  closed  it.  The  grain  was 
cut  with  a  sickle  (Deut.  xvi.  0,  xxiii.  25;  Job  xxiv. 
24;  Jer.  1.  16;  Joel  iii.  13).  With  the  left  hand 
the  reaper  grasped  a  bimdle  of  ears  (Isa.  xvii.  5; 
Ps.  cxxix.  7),  and  with  the  ri^t  he  cut  them  fairly 
close  to  the  head.  The  binder  followed,  gathering 
the  cut  grain  into  his  aims  (Ps.  cxxix.  7)  and  making 
it  into  sheaves  (Gren.  xxxvii.  7;  Lev.  xxiii.  10; 
Deut.  xxiv.  19;  Ruth  ii.  7;  Ps.  cxxvi.  6),  which 
were  then  collected  in  stacks  (Judges  xv.  5;  Ruth 
iii.  7;  Job  v.  26).  The  harvesters  refreshed  them- 
selves during  their  toil  by  eating  parched  com  and 
bread  dipped  in  a  mixture  of  vinegar  and  water 
(Ruth  ii.  14).  According  to  old  custom  and  the 
law,  forgotten  sheaves  and  the  privilege  of  gleaning 
after  the  reapers  belonged  to  the  poor  (Lev.  xix.  9, 
xxiii.  22;  Deut.  xxiv.  19;  Ruth  ii.  2);  the  Priest 
Code  provided  also  that  the  comers  of  the  field 
were  not  to  be  wholly  reaped  (Lev.  xix.  9,  xxiii.  22). 
In  like  manner  it  was  permissible  to  pluck  ears  from 
another's  field  to  eat  (Deut.  xxiii.  25;  Matt.  xii.  1). 
The  reaping  was  immediately  followed  by  the 
thrashing.  Small  quantities  of  grain,  and  dill, 
cumin,  and  the  like,  were  beaten  out  with  a  flail 
(Judges  vi.  11;  Ruth  ii.  17;  Isa.  xxviii.  27);  but 
in  most  cases  wheat,  barley,  and  spelt  were  taken 
to  the  thrashing-floor,  which,  if  possible,  was  placed 
on  high  ground  so  that  the  wind  might  carry  off  the 
chaff.  The  kemds  were  trodden  out  by  cattle 
or  were  separated  by  means  of  a  rude  thrashing- 
aled  or  wagon  (II  Sam.  xxiv.  22;  Isa.  xxviii.  27-28; 
Amos  i.  3).  Both  custom  and  the  law  forbade  the 
musiling  of  an  ox  in  treading  out  the  grain  (Deut. 
XXV.  4);  and  to-day  it  is  commonly  estimated  that 
an  ox  will  consume  from  three  to  four  pecks  of  the 
grain  daily  during  the  thrashing-time.  Winnowing 
was  accomplished,  with  the  hdp  of  the  wind,  by 
means  of  a  shovel  or  a  wooden  fork  having  two  or 
more  tines  (Isa.  xxx.  24;  Jer.  xv.  7).  The  chaff  is 
now  used  as  fodder;  according  to  Matt.  iii.  12,  it 
seems  in  ancient  time  to  have  been  burned.  The 
grain  was  sifted  (Amos  ix.  9)  and  shoveled  into 
heaps.  It  was  usually  stored  in  dstem-like  pits 
in  the  open  field,  carefully  covered  (Jer.  xli.  8). 
Real  bams  are  not  mentioned  till  late  times  (Deut. 
xxviii.  8;  II  (}hron.  xxxii.  28;  Jer.  L  26;  Joel  i.  17). 
In  general,  Palestine  may  be  called  a  fertile  land, 
but  its  productivity  has  been  greatly  overestimated. 
To-day  the  mountain-lands  of  Judea  yield  on  an 
average  from  two-  to  threefold;  the  valleys  of 
Hebron,  with  fertilization,  from  four-  to  fivefold; 
the  very  fertile  Plain  of  Sharon,  carefully  culti- 


vated by  German  colonists,  eightfold  for  wheat 
and  fifteenfold  for  barley.  There  ia  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  average  return  was  greater  in 
ancient  times. 

Scnne  of  the  laws  have  already  been  mentioned. 
Of  greater  importance  in  their  effect  upon  agricul- 
ture were  the  laws  aiming  to  prevent 
Lawi.  the  alienation  of  landed  property. 
The  ancestral  field  was  sacred  (cf.  I 
JQngft  xxi.  3).  This  provision  explains  the  law  of 
Lev.  XXV.  25,  according  to  which,  if  an  impover- 
ished Israelite  had  to  scdl  his  field,  his  kinsman  had 
the  first  ri^t  of  purchase  (cf.  Jer.  xxxii.  6-12). 
The  law  also  gave  the  original  owner  a  perpetual 
right  of  redemption,  and  restored  the  field  to  him 
in  the  year  of  jubilee  without  compensation  to  the 
purchaser;  a  city  house  could  be  redeemed  only 
within  a  year,  and  did  not  retum  in  the  year  of 
jubilee  (Lev.  xxv.  27-34).  The  underlying  thought 
here  is  that  the  land  is  not  the  private  property  of 
the  Israelites,  but  belongs  to  (3od,  and  the  Israel- 
ites have  only  the  ri^t  of  use.  It  may  be  ques- 
tioned how  far  such  laws  were  carried  out;  they 
are  closely  connected  with  the  year  of  jubilee  (see 
below).  The  same  desire  to  preserve  family  pos- 
sessions shows  itself  in  the  law  of  inheritance.  In 
ancient  time  daughters  did  not  inherit;  if  there 
were  no  sons,  property  passed  to  the  nearest  rela- 
tive of  the  father,  with  the  obligation  to  many  the 
widow  (cf.  the  Book  of  Ruth).  The  Priest  Code 
allows  daughters  to  inherit  when  there  are  no  sons, 
but  they  must  marry  within  the  family  or,  at  least, 
within  the  tribe  of  the  father  (Num.  xxxvi.).  Still 
more  important  in  its  effect  upon  agricultiure  was 
the  development  of  the  Sabbath  idea.  It  was  an 
old  custom  and  a  law  of  the  Book  of  the  Covenant 
that  every  field  should  lie  fallow  one  year  in  seven 
(Ex.  xxiii.  10-11).  The  custom  fell  into  disuse  and 
Deuteronomy  knows  nothing  of  it.  But  the  Priest 
Code  revived  it,  imposed  it  upon  the  entire  land  at 
the  same  year  (cf.  Josephus,  Ant.,  XII.  ix.  5),  and 
added  the  theoretic  and  impracticable  year  of  jubilee 
(see  Sabbatical  Year  and  Year  of  Jubilee). 
Lastly,  laws  arising  from  ideas  of  ceremonial  im- 
purity must  be  mentioned,  such  as  the  prohibition 
of  sowing  unclean  seed  (Lev.  xi.  37-^8),  of  plowing 
with  an  ox  and  an  ass  together,  and  of  sowing 
different  kinds  of  seed  in  one  field  (Lev.  xix.  19; 
Deut.  xxii.  9-10).  Of  the  age  of  these  customs 
nothing  is  known.  The  Mishnah  developed  and 
added  to  these  laws  with  great  detail. 

I.  BsNnNGER. 
Bibuoobapbt:  J.  L.  Saalsohats,  Dew  moBiUtehe  Recht,  Ber- 
lin, 1863;  B.  Robinson.  Phyneal  Q^oQrapky  of  the  Holy 
Land,  Boston,  1866;  J.  Q.  Wetsstein.  in  F.  Delitssoh. 
CommmUar  tu  Jssota.  pp.  889-699,  706-711.  2d  ed..  Leip- 
sie,  1869  (treats  of  winnowing;  neither  in  last  ed.  nor  in 
Eng.  transl.);  idem.  Die  eyrieehe  Dr—ckktfeL,  in  ZeUechrift 
far  BAnolooie,  ▼.  (1873)  270-302;  F.  Hamilton.  La  Bo- 
tafiAque  de  la  Bibie,  Nice.  1871;  H.  B.  Tristram,  Natural 
Hietcry  of  the  Bible,  London.  1878;  idem.  The  Fauna  and 
Flora  of  Paleatine,  in  Survey  of  Wettem  PaleeHne,  ib.  1884 
(anthoritotive);  J.  Smith,  Bible  PlanU,  their  History  and 
identifieation,  ib.  1878;  C.  J.  yon  Klinggrtff.  PalOeHna 
und  eeine  VetfeiaHon,  in  Oeeierreichieehe  botanieehe  ZeUr 
eeJ^ift,  xxx..  Vienna,  1880;  W.  M.  Thomson.  The  Land 
and  the  Book,  2  vols..  New  York,  1880-82;  I.  L6w.  Ara- 
mawe^P/IansennofiMn,  Leipsio,  1881;  E.  Boissier,  Flora 
orieniaHe,  (3eneva,  1884;  J.  H.  Balfour.  The  Plant*  of  the 
Bible,  London,  1886;    O.  Anderlind.  Aekerbau  und  Tier- 
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suehi  in  Syrien,  i$i$b49onden  in  PalHsHna,  in  ZDPV,  iz. 
(1886)  1-73;  8.  Schumacher,  Der  arabiaehs  Pfhig,  ib.  iv. 
(1881)  70-84,  ix.  (1886)  1-73.  xii  (1889)  157-166;  A.  E. 
Knight,  Oleanino9  from  BibU  Land»  .  .  .  OceupaHon$  of 
ikeir  Inhabilanta,  London,  1891;  V.  Hehn,  KuUwrpfianMon 
und  HauaHere,  Berlin,  1894;  H.  Vogelsiein,  Die  Land- 
wrtBdkaft  in  PalOttina  gur  Zeit  der  Miaehna,  ib.  1894;  H. 
C  TnimbuU,  Studiee  in  Oriental  Social  Life,  Philadelphia, 
1894;  DB,  I  48-61;  EB,  L  76-89;  JB,  I  262-270;  E. 
Day,  Social  Life  of  the  Hebrewe,  New  York,  1901 
(a  useful  book,  based  largely  on  a  study  of  the  book  of 
Judges).  Consult  also  the  works  on  antiquities  and 
archeology  by  De  Wette-R&biger,  Leipsic,  1864;  H. 
Ewald,  Gdttingen,  1866,  Eng.  transl.,  London,  1876;  C.  F. 
Keil,  Frankfort,  1875;  Sohegg-WirthmOller,  Freiburg, 
1887;  I.  Bensinger,  ib.  1894;  W.  Nowack,  ib.  1894;  and 
PBFt  Quarterly  Reportet  particularly  the  earlier  numbers. 

AGRIPPA  L  AHD  IL,  kings  of  Judea.  See 
Herod  and  his  Familt. 

AGRIPPA  CASTOR:  Christian  author  who  lived 
in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  was  perhaps  an  Egyp- 
tian. Eusebius  (Hist,  ecd.,  iv.  7)  spades  of  him 
veiy  hi^y.  He  wrote  a  refutation  of  the  Gnostic 
Badlides,  which,  according  to  Eusebius,  showed 
independent  knowledge  of  the  latter's  teaching. 

G.  KRt)GBB. 
BnuooaAPHT:   MPO,  rL;   M.  J.  Routh,  ReHquia  eacra, 

i:  85-90,  Oxford,  1846. 

AGRIPPA  VON  NETTESHEIM,  net^'tes^Oiaim', 
HEIlfRICH  CORllELinS:  Scholar  and  adven- 
turer; b.  at  Cologne,  of  noble  family,  Sept.  14, 1486; 
d.  at  Grenoble  1535.  He  studied  at  Cologne  and 
Paris,  and  took  part  in  some  obscure  enterprise  in 
Spain  (1507-08);  lectured  at  the  University  of  Ddle, 
in  Franche-Comt^,  on  Reuchlin's  De  verbo  mirifico 
(1509),  and  aroused  the  opposition  of  certain  monks; 
was  sent  to  England  on  a  political  mission  by  the 
emperor  (1510);  returned  to  Cologne  and  lectured 
on  qucBstiones  quodlibetales ;  served  in  the  imperial 
army  in  Italy  from  1511  to  1518,  and  during  the 
same  period  went  to  the  Coimcil  of  Pisa  as  a  theo- 
logian (1511),  and  lectured  on  medicine,  jurispru- 
d^ce,  and  Hermes  Trismegistus  in  Pavia  and  Turin. 
He  was  appointed  syndic  at  Metz  in  1518,  but  had 
to  flee  from  the  Inquisition  two  years  later.  He 
entered  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  practised 
medicine  at  Freiburg  (1523);  became  physician  to 
the  queen  mother  of  France,  but  was  expelled  and 
fled  to  the  Netherlands  (1529);  was  appointed  his- 
toriographer to  Charles  V.  and  lived  for  some  years 
under  the  protection  of  Archbishop  Hermann  of 
Cologne,  but  finally  returned  to  France,  where  he 
died.  Of  his  two  most  celebrated  works,  the  De 
occulta  philosophia  (written  1509-10;  first  printed, 
book  i.,  Antwerp,  1531;  books  i.-iii.,  Cologne, 
1533)  is  a  compilation  from  the  Neoplatonists  and 
the  Cabala  and  gives  a  plan  of  the  world  with  an 
exposition  of  the  "  hidden  powers "  which  the 
learning  of  the  time  thought  it  necessary  to  assume 
for  the  explanation  of  things;  the  other,  De  incertUu- 
dine  et  vanitate  ecienOarum  et  artium  (written  1526; 
printed  1527),  is  a  compilation  from  the  Humanists 
and  Reformers,  and  gives  a  skeptical  criticism  not 
only  of  all  sciences,  but  of  life  itself.  A  collected 
edition  of  Agrippa's  works  was  published  at  Lyons 
in  1600. 
Bduookapht:  H.  Morley,  The  Life  of  Henru    Comeliue 

Agrippa  von  Netteeheimt  z  vols.,  London,  I860. 

AGUIRRE,  a-gtr're,  JOSEPH  SAENZ,  sOnz,  DE: 
Spanish  carchnal;  b.  at  Logrofio  (60  m.  e.  of  Bur- 


gos), Spain,  Mar.  24, 1630;  d.  in  Rome  Aug.  16,  1699. 
At  an  eaiiy  age  he  entered  the  Benedictine  order, 
and  became  abbot  of  St.  Vincent  at  Salamanca, 
and  in  1666  professor  of  theology  in  the  university 
there;  he  was  also  a  consultor  of  the  Spanish  Inqui- 
sition, and  ultimately  superior-general  of  the 
Spanish  congregation  of  his  order.  In  1686  Inno- 
cent XI.  made  him  cardinal  as  a  reward  for  uphold- 
ing the  papal  authority  against  Gallicanism  in  hii 
Defensio  cathedra  S.  Petri  adversus  dedarationem 
deri  GaUicani  anni  168S  (Salamanca,  1683).  The 
most  important  of  his  nimierous  theological  and 
philosophical  writings  are  his  CoUectio  maxima 
conciliorum  omnium  Hiepania  et  novi  orbis  (4  vols., 
Rome,  1693;  new  ed.  by  Catalan!,  6  vols.,  1753)  and 
his  imfinisl^ed  Theologia  S.  Aneelmi  (3  vols.,  1679- 
85;  2d  ed.,   168&-90).  (A.  Haxjck.) 

BnuooRAPHT:  H.  Hurter,  Nomendator  literaritte  reeentiorie 
theologia  eathoHae,  iL  621-552,  Innsbruck,  1893. 

AGUR.    See  Provebbs. 

AHAB,  6%ib:  Seventh  king  of  Israel;  son  and 
successor  of  Omri.  His  dates  are  variously  given — 
918-^97  B.C.,  according  to  the  older  chronology; 
878-857,  Kampl^usen;  875-853,  Duncker;  874- 
854,  Honmiel;  d.  about  851,  Wellhausen.  His 
history  in  I  Kings  xvi.  2&-xxii.  40,  is  based  upon 
two  main  sources,  from  which  long  extracts  are 
given;  the  one,  which  furnished  the  accoimt  of  the 
wars  with  the  Arameans  (ch.  xx.  and  xxii.),  may 
be  described  as  a  popular  history  of  the  kings  of  the 
northern  realm  and  their  wars;  the  other,  from 
which  the  Elijah  narratives  are  taken,  evidently 
originated  in  prophetic  circles.  Both  were  Of  the 
ninth  century  and  of  Ephraimitic  origin.  The 
Monolith  Inscription  of  Shalmaneser  II.  of  As- 
syria (see  Assyria,  VI.,  {  8)  states  that  in  the  army 
defeated  by  Shalmaneser  at  Karkar  (854  B.C.)  were 
10,000  men  and  2,000  chariots  furnished  by  Akhab- 
bu  Sir'laai,  by  whom  in  all  probability  Ahab  of 
Israel  is  meant  (for  another  view,  cf .  Kittel,  233- 
234;  Kamphausen,  43,  note).  The  Moabite  Stone 
(q.v.)  also  states  that  the  subjection  of  Moab  to 
Israel,  established  by  Omri,  lasted  for  '*  half  of  his 
son's  days."  Ahab's  reign  was  a  time  of  pros- 
perity. The  long  war  with  Judah  was  ended,  and 
Ahab's  daughter  Athaliah  was  married  to  Jehoram, 
Jehoshaphat's  son.  A  marriage  alliance  was  also 
made  with  the  Phenicians,  Ahab  taking  to  wife 
Jezebel,  daughter  of  Ethbaal  of  Tyre.  The  Moab- 
ites  remained  subject  to  Israel  and  paid  a  con- 
siderable tribute  (II  Kings  iii.  4).  Jericho  was 
rebuilt,  and  other  cities  were  fortified  or  built. 
Ahab  erected  a  palace  at  Jezreel  (probably  the 
"  ivory  house  "  of  I  Kings  xxii.  39).  In  later  years 
he  had  to  fight  with  the  Arameans  of  Damascus, 
who  laid  siege  to  Samaria,  but  were  defeated  and 
driven  off.  In  the  foUowing  year  both  armies  met 
at  Aphek  in  the  plain  of  Jezreel,  and  Ben-hadad, 
the  Syrian  king,  was  captured  and  magnanimously 
treated  by  Ahab;  with  the  promise  to  give  up  the 
conquests  of  his  father  and  to  allow  Ahab's  mer- 
chants to  have  bazaars  in  Damasctis,  he  was  set  free. 
After  three  years  Ahab  imdertook  a  new  war 
against  Damascus  to  capture  Ramoth-gilead,  which 
probably  was  to  have  been  delivered  to  Israel  after 
the  covenant  at  Aphek.    This  time  he  had  the  help 
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of  Jehoshaphat  of  Judah,  whose  son  may  have 
married  Ahab's  daughter  at  this  time.  The  battle 
was  lost  and  Ahab  was  mortally  womided. 

Ahab's  reign  is  of  great  importance  in  the  relig- 
ious development  of  Israel,  and  is  marked  by  a 
bitter  contest  between  the  throne  and  the  proph- 
ets. That  Ahab  had  no  intention  of  apostatizing 
from  Yahweh,  the  god  of  his  people,  is  shown  by 
the  names  he  gave  his  children;  but  to  rule  right- 
eously, according  to  the  conception  of  the  prophets, 
did  not  suit  his  policy.  He  tolerated  the  calf- 
worship  instituted  by  Jeroboam  (I  Kings  xii.  2&- 
33),  and,  influenced  by  his  Phenician  wife,  intro- 
duced into  Samaria  the  worship  of  the  Syrian  Baal 
(Melkarth),  for  whom  he  built  in  his  capital  a  great 
temple  with  all  the  necessary  paraphernalia.  No 
doubt  certain  circles  in  Israel  were  shocked  by  this 
heathen  worship;  but  the  great  majority  saw  in  it 
no  inconsistency  with  the  Mosaic  religion.  It  fell 
to  Elijah  to  rebuke  the  people  for  '*  halting  between 
two  opinions  ";  but  his  voice,  like  that  of  other 
prophets  who  protested,  had  little  effect.  Jezebel 
tried  to  silence  them  by  bloody  persecutions;  and 
Elijah  complained  that  he  was  the  only  prophet 
of  Yahweh  left.  It  must  not  be  imagined,  however, 
that  all  so-called  prophets  of  Yahveh  had  been 
killed;  for  Ahab,  who  still  regarded  himself  as  a 
worshiper  of  Yahweh,  would  hardly  have  per- 
mitted such  an  act.  lliose  who  did  not  oppose  the 
worship  of  Baal  were  doubtless  left  alone;  but  in 
the  eyes  of  Elijah  they  were  not  much  better  than 
the  prophets  of  Baal.  After  the  event  on  Moxmt 
Carmel  (I  King?  xviii.)  Jezebel  saw  the  futility  of 
trying  to  suppress  the  opposition  to  the  worship 
of  Baal,  and  the  prophets  who  had  kept  in 
hiding  could  come  and  go  freely.  Ahab  and 
his  wife  were  also  denounced  by  Elijah  for  the 
crime  conmiitted  against  Naboth  and  his  family, 
which  led  to  signs  of  contrition  on  the  king's 
part  and  to  a  postponement  to  his  son's  days 
of  the  threatened  retribution  (I  Kings  xxi.;  cf. 
II  Kings  ix.  21-26).  Ahab's  character  and  achieve- 
ments are  differently  estimated.  He  was  un- 
doubtedly an  able  man,  and  desired  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  his  people;  he  was  a  brave  warrior, 
and  died  manfully.  But  in  the  estimation  of  many 
these  virtues  are  outweighed  by  his  weakness 
toward  Jezebel,  his  short-flighted  optimism  after 
the  victory  at  Aphek,  and  his  lack  of  deep  religious 
conviction  and  earnestness.  (W.  Lotz.) 

Biblioobapht:  On  the  chronology:  A.  KunphauMn,  Chro- 
noloffU  der  hthritUchen  KOnige,  Bonn,  1883;  ChnmoU 
offv  of  the  Kino§  of  ImuA  and  Judah  compared  tpilh  the 
Monumente,  in  Church  Qvarterly  Review,  Jan.,  1886;  £. 
Mahler,  BxbUeche  Chronologie  und  ZeUrechnung  der  HA- 
rHer,  Vienna.  1887;  DB.  i.  397-403;  BB,  L  773-819;  and 
Motions  on  chronology  in  the  foUowing  named  works. 
On  the  history:  H.  Ewald,  Oeeehiehie  dee  VoUeee  lerad,  7 
vols.,  06ttingen,  1864-68  (Eng.  transL.  8  vols.,  London, 
1867-^);  H.  Dunoker,  Oeechichte  dee  AUerthume,  iL,  Leip- 
s-c,  1878;  B.  Stade.  Oeechichte  dee  VdUeee  lerael,  2  vols., 
Berlin,  1884-89;  E.  Renan,  Hittoire  du  peuple  lerael,  5 
vols..  Paris,  1887-94,  Eng.  transl.,  London,  1888-91; 
R.  Kittel,  GeeehichU  der  HebrOer,  2  vols.,  Gotha,  1888- 
92.  Eng.  transl.,  2  vols.,  London,  1895-96;  H.  Oraets,  Ge- 
eehichU der  Juden,  11  vols..  Leipsic,  1888-1900,  Eng.  transl., 
6 vols.,  London,  1891;  O.  Rawlinson,iiCtfi^ of  leraelandJu- 
dah,  London,  1889;  Smith,  07*/C;  idem,  Prophete;  H.Winok- 
]»T,OeechichleIeraele,2To\B.,  Leipsic,  1895-1900;  C.  F.  Kent. 
Hietory  of  the  Hebrew  People,  2  vols..  New  York,  1896-97; 


idem,  StudetOe*  Old  Teetament,  ii.,  ib.  1904;  J.  Wellhausen, 
leraeUHeche  und  judieche  OeediiehU,  Berlin,  1897;  idem. 
ProleQomena  eur  Oeechichte  leraele,  Berlin,  1899  (in 
Eng.,  Prdteoomena  to  the  Hietory  of  lerael,  wttik  a  reprint 
0/  the  article  '  lerael '  from  the  **Bneydop<adia  BrUanmoa," 
Edinburgh,  1886);  C.  H.  Comill,  Qeechiehie  dee  Volkee 
leraA,  Leipsic,  1898.  Eng.  transl.,  Chicago,  1896;  DB, 
ii  606-618;  BB,  ii.  2217-^89;  H.  P.  Smith,  Old  Teelamtnt 
Hietory,  New  York,  1903.  Further  material  is  to  be 
found  fan  the  commentaries  on  the  Books  of  Kings  and 
Chronicles.  On  indications  from  the  monuments:  Sehra- 
der,  KB,  6  vols.,  Berlin,  1889-1901;  idem,  KAT,  3d  ed.. 
by  H.  Zimmem  and  H.  Winckler,  2  vols.,  BerUn,  1903, 
Eng.  transL  of  1st  ed.,  London,  1885-88;  H.  Winckler. 
AUorientaHe^e  Forechungen,  i.-Ti,  Leipsic  1893-97  (new 
series,  3  vols.,  1898-1901;  3d  series,  2  vols.,  1901-06);  A. 
H.  Sayce, '  Higher  CriHeiem '  and  the  Monumente,  London, 
1894;  J.  F.  MoOirdy,  Hietory,  Prophecy  and  the  Mom^- 
mente,  2  vols..  New  York,  1894-1901;  W.  St.  C.  BoMsawen, 
The  Bible  and  the  Monumente,  London,  1896;  S.  R.  Driver, 
in  D.  Q.  Hogarth,  Authority  and  Ardueology,  London, 
1899. 

AHASUERUS,  a-has'yu-t'rus:  A  name  given  in 
the  Old  Testament  to  two  kings.  1.  The  father  of 
Darius  the  Mede  (Dan.  iz.  1).  Since  Darius  is 
mentioned  before  Cyrus,  he  can  be  no  other  than 
Astyages,  and  Ahasuerus  would  then  be  Cyaxares. 
Phonetically  the  name  is  just  as  little  connected 
as  Qyaxares  with  the  name  which  that  king  has  in 
the  Persian  cuneiform  inscriptions,  and  which  must 
probably  be  read  Huvakhshtra,  It  is  also  often 
f  o\md  that  the  Median  and  Persian  kings  are  difiFer- 
ently  named  in  the  sources,  a  difiFerence  which  is 
to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  after  their  accession 
to  the  throne  they  took  new  names.  In  Tob.  xiv. 
15  "  Asueros  "  is  Astyages,  since  he  is  mentioned 
as  the  conqueror  of  Nineveh  beside  N^uchad- 
neuar. 

d.  A  king  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Esther,  the 
Khshayarsha  of  the  Persian  inscriptions  and  the 
Xerxes  of  the  Greeks,  who  ruled  from  485  to  465 
B.C.,  and  was  the  son  of  Darius  Hystaspes.  This 
is  indicated  by  the  identity  of  the  name  and  the 
agreement  in  character  as  that  is  given  by  Herodo- 
tus. With  this  agrees  also  the  mention  of  Shushan 
(Susa)  as  his  residence,  and  the  statement  in  Esther 
i.  that  the  kingdom  extended  from  India  to 
Ethiopia — a  statement  which  is  confirmed  by  the 
enumeration  of  the  provinces  of  the  Persian  empire 
in  the  epitaph  of  Darius  at  Nakshi  Rustem,  which, 
however,  would  not  suit  the  time  before  Darius. 
With  Xerxes,  not  with  Cambyses,  the  Ahasuerus 
of  Ezra  iv.  6  is  no  doubt  identical,  to  whom  the 
Samaritans  presented  a  bill  of  indictment  against 
the  exiles  who  returned  to  Jerusalem. 

(B.  LiNDNSB.) 
Biblioobapht:  T.  Benfey,  Die  pereiechen  KeiUnechriften, 
Leipeio,  1847;  F.  Spiegel,  Branieche  Alierthumekunde, 
3  yolB.,  ib.  1871-78;  Sohrader,  KAT;  A.  H.  Sayce, 
Higher  CriHeiem  and  the  Monumente,  pp.  643  aqq., 
London,  1894;  W.  St.  C.  Boeeawen.  The  Bible  and 
the  MonumenU,  ib.  1896. 

AHAUS,  a'Oiauz',  HEINRICH  VON  (Hen- 
drik  van  Ahuis) :  Founder  of  the  Brethren  of 
the  Common  Life  in  Germany;  b.  In  the  princi- 
pality of  Ahaus,  near  MQnster,  1370;  d.  in  Mon- 
ster 1439.  He  was  descended  from  a  noble  family 
whose  ancestors  dated  back  to  the  ninth  century, 
and  who  took  their  name  from  their  territories  on 
the  River  Aa.  In  1396  he  took  religious  orders  and, 
influenced  by  his  aimt,  formerly  abbess  of  Vreden  in 
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Gelderland,  then  a  member  of  the  Sisterhood  of  the 
Common  Life  at  Deventer,  affiliated  himself  with 
the  followers  of  the  new  teaching  in  that  town. 
He  remained  at  Deventer  probably  till  the  year  1400, 
living  in  close  association  with  the  companions  and 
Buccessors  of  Groote,  the  founder  of  the  fraternity, 
such  as  Rorentius  Radewyns,  Brinckerink,  Ger- 
hard Zerbolt,  and  Thomas  a  Eempis.  Having 
mastered  the  principles  and  the  organization  of  the 
Brethren,  and  imbued  with  their  zeal,  he  returned 
to  Westphalia  and  in  the  year  of  his  arrival  foimded 
a  brotherhood  at  MOnster.  The  death  of  lus  father 
left  him  with  ample  means  with  which  he  erected 
a  house  for  the  acconmiodation  of  the  Brethren. 
Later  he  ceded  to  them  his  magnificent  residence 
and  estate  at  Springbrunnen,  which  became  the 
seat  of  the  general  chapter  of  the  fraternity.  Liv- 
ing without  vows  or  written  regulations,  and  given 
up  to  the  practise  of  the  humble  Christian  virtues, 
the  Brethren,  nevertheless,  met  with  opposition 
from  many  of  the  clergy  and  laity.  The  former 
looked  askance  at  their  close  intermingling  of  the 
ascetic  and  spiritual  with  the  secular  life,  and 
resented  the  influence  which  they  speedily  began 
to  exert  in  the  field  of  education,  while  the  citizens 
of  Monster  regarded  the  activity  of  the  fraternity 
in  the  production  of  beautiful  books,  which  con- 
stituted the  chief  soiurce  of  their  livelihood,  as  \m- 
welcome  competition.  The  Dominicans  were  the 
most  zealous  of  their  opponents  and  at  the  instance 
of  one  of  that  order,  Matthseus  Grabow,  complaint 
against  the  Brethren  was  lodged  with  the  Coimcil 
of  Constance.  Owing  to  the  intercession  of  Gerson 
and  Pierre  d'Ailly,  however,  they  obtained  a  com- 
plete vindication  (1418),  and  the  persecution  served 
only  to  hasten  the  rapid  spread  of  their  influence. 
Ahaus  was  one  of  the  representatives  sent  to  Con- 
stance to  defend  the  cause  of  the  brotherhood. 

In  1416  Ahaus  established  at  Cologne  the  second 
great  house  of  the  fraternity;  and  in  1428  a  union 
was  effected  between  the  chapters  of  Cologne  and 
Monster  whereby  the  two  houses  were  constituted 
practically  one  body.  In  1441  this  union  was 
joined  by  the  chapter  of  Wesel  in  Cleves,  which 
had  been  founded  by  Ahaus  in  1435.  To  the  end 
of  his  life  Ahaus  busied  himself  with  the  erection 
of  new  chapters  and  the  active  supervision  of  the 
established  houses;  and,  in  addition  to  the  three 
great  chapters  mentioned,  many  smaller  foundations 
were  established  in  the  dioceses  of  MOnster  and 
OsnabrOck.  Communities  of  Sisters  of  the  Conmion 
Life  also  were  established  at  Emmerich,  Herford, 
Hildesheim,  and  other  places,  aside  from  the  mother 
house  at  MOnster,  with  the  foundation  of  which 
Ahaus  was  not  connected.  The  labors  of  Ahaus 
exercised  a  beneficent  influence  upon  the  condition 
of  the  Church  in  Germany.  The  standard  of  leam- 
ing  among  the  clergy  was  ndsed,  and  monastidsm 
was  purified  of  many  of  its  evils,  while  its  ideab  of 
a  spiritual  life  received  wide  extension  through  the 
founding  of  secular  conmiunities.  The  Brethren 
were  also  influential  in  the  estabtishment  of  schools, 
in  the  diffusion  of  literature  both  in  manuscript  and 
in  printed  form,  and  in  the  extension  of  the  use  of 
the  vernacular  for  religious  purposes. 

L.  SCHULZE. 

L-7 


Biblioorapht:    L.  SohulM,  Heinrieh  von  AhauM,  in  ZKW, 
iu..  1882. 

AHAZ,  ^liaz:  Eleventh  king  of  Judah,  son 
and  successor  of  Jotham.  He  ruled,  according  to 
the  older  computation,  742-727  B.C.;  according  to 
K6hler,  739-724;  according  to  Kamphausen,  734- 
716;  according  to  Honmiel,  734-728.  The  most 
important  political  event  of  his  reign  was  the  sub- 
jugation of  Judah  to  Assyria  as  a  result  of  the 
Arameo-  (Syro-)  Ephraimitio  war.  Pekah,  king 
of  Israel,  and  Rezin  of  Damascus  had  conspired 
against  Judah  before  the  death  of  Jotham  (II  Kings 
XV.  37),  but  war  was  not  actively  carried  on  \mtil 
after  the  accession  of  Ahaz.  The  latter  could  not 
maintain  himself  in  the  field  and  retired  to  the 
fortified  Jerusalem.  According  to  the  Chronicler, 
he  was  defeated  in  pitched  battle  at  some  stage  of 
the  war.  Rezin  captured  Elath  on  the  Red  Sea, 
which  had  been  in  possession  of  Judah  since  the 
days  of  Amaziah  and  Uzziah  (Azariah,  II  Kings 
xiv.  7,  22),  and  restored  it  to  the  Edomites  (xvi. 
6,  where  the  reading  should  be  "  Edomites  "  in- 
stead of  "  Syrians  ")i  perhaps  in  return  for  help  in 
the  war  (cf.  II  Chron.  xxviii.  17).  Judea  was  laid 
waste  and  partly  depopulated  (cf.  Isa.  i.  5-9). 
Ahaz  in  his  need  applied  for  help  to  Tiglath-pileser 
II.  of  Assyria,  who  forced  the  enemies  of  the  Judean 
king  to  retire;  but,  as  the  price  of  this  deliver- 
ance, Judah  became  an  Assyrian  vassal  state,  the 
king's  treasure  and  the  treasure  of  the  Temple  being 
carried  to  Nineveh,  and  a  yearly  tribute  imposed. 
Few  kings  of  Judah  are  represented  as  having  so 
little  inclination  to  the  true  Yahveh-religion  as 
Ahaz.  He  sacrificed  "  on  the  hills,  and  under 
every  green  tree,"  and  set  up  molten  images  of  the 
BaaUm.  In  a  time  of  great  distress  he  even  offered 
his  son  to  Molech  in  the  Valley  of  Hinnom;  and 
it  may  be  inferred  from  II.  Kings  xxiii.  11-12  that, 
under  Assyrian  influence,  he  built  altars  for  the 
worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Temple.  The  religious  and  moral  deterioration 
of  the  people  under  Ahaz  is  the  frequent  theme  of 
Isaiah's  prophecy.  (W.  Lorz.) 

It  is  now  generally  held  that  the  reign  of  Ahaz 
extended  from  735  to  719  B.C.  The  dates  are 
important  not  merely  as  fixing  the  time  of  the 
accession  of  Hezekiah  with  his  change  of  policy 
toward  Ass3rria,  but  also  their  oorrdation  with 
other  events.  Thus  Ahaz  is  seen  to  have  survived 
the  fall  of  Samaria  (722  B.C.)  and  the  Assyrian 
expedition  against  Ashdod  (720  B.C.)  with  its 
consequences  to  Judah  (cf.  Isa.  xx.).  J.  F.  M. 
Bibuoorapht:   Gonsult  the  works  mentioned  under  Arab, 

and  C.  P.  Caspari,  Ueber  den  Syriachrephrmmiiiaehen  Krieg 

unier  Jotham  und  Atuu,  Christiania,  1849. 

AHAZIAH,  d'Oia-zoi'a:  1.  Eighth  king  of  Israel, 
son  and  successor  of  Ahab.  He  reigned  about  two 
years  (856-855  B.C.,  according  to  Kamphausen; 
for  other  views,  see  the  dates  given  for  the  close  of 
his  father's  reign  in  the  article  Ahab).  Little  is 
known  of  his  reign.  Doubtless  he  ended  the  war 
with  Ben-hadad  (see  Arab)  by  treaty.  After 
Ahab's  death,  the  Moabites  rebelled  successfully; 
but  Ahaziah  seems  to  have  undertaken  no  war 
against  them.  He  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  from 
a  window  and  received  serious  injury;  being  a 
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worshiper  of  Baal,  he  sent  to  Ekron  to  seek  coiin- 
sel  from  Baal-zebub;  and  his  messengers  were  met 
on  the  way  by  Elijah,  who  foretold  a  fatal  issue  of 
his  sickness  as  a  punishment  for  sending  to  Baal. 
His  history  is  found  in  I  Kings  xxii.  49 — II  Kings  1. 

(W.  LoTZ.) 

The  death  of  Ahab  and  accession  of  Ahasiah  of 
Israel  fell  in  853  B.C.  (see  Ahab),  as  is  now  generally 
agreed.  Jehu  acceded  in  842  B.C.,  for  in  that  year 
he  paid  homage  to  Shalmaneser  II.  according  to 
the  statement  of  the  latter  on  his  Black  Obelisk. 
But  Joram,  who  comes  between  Ahaniah  and  Jehu, 
reigned  "  twelve  years "  (II  Kings  iii.  1).  This 
term  seems  to  fill  up  the  whole  time  between  853 
and  842,  inclusive.  Accordingly  the  sickness  of 
Ahaziah  and  active  regency  of  Joram  began  just 
after  the  accession  of  the  former,  whose  very  brief 
reign  could  have  had   no   significance  whatever. 

J.  F.  M. 

2.  Sixth  king  of  Judah,  son  of  Jehoram.  He  reigned 
one  year  (884  B.C.,  according  to  the  older  computa- 
tion; 843,  according  to  Kamphausen;  842,  accord- 
ing to  Honmiel).  He  married  a  dau^ter  of  Ahab, 
and  it  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  he  was  a 
Baal-worshiper.  His  relation  with  the  house  of 
Omri  caused  his  early  death.  He  joined  his  brother- 
in-law,  Joram  of  Israel,  in  a  campaign  against 
Hazael  of  Damascus,  and  the  two  allies  attacked 
Ramoth-gilead.  Joram  was  wounded  and  returned 
to  Jezreel,  whither  Ahaziah  went  to  visit  him,  and 
there  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  Jehu,  who  killed  him 
as  a  member  of  the  house  of  Omri.  The  accounts 
of  his  death  in  Kings  and  Chronicles  can  not  be 
reconciled.  His  history  is  found  in  II  Kings  viii. 
26-ix.  29;  II  Chron.  xxii.  1-9.  (W.  Lotz.) 

Biblioorapht:  Consult  the  works  mentioned  under  Ahab. 

AHIJAH,  Q-hoi'ja:  A  prophet,  living  at  Shiloh, 
mentioned  in  I  Kings  xi.  29-39,  xii.  15,  xiv.  1-18; 
II  Chron.  ix.  29,  x.  15.  All  these  passages  in  the 
Book  of  Kings  are  Deuteronomic,  or  at  least  have 
been  worked  over  by  a  Deuteronomic  editor.  In 
the  latter  part  of  Solomon's  reign  Ahijah  seems  to 
have  enjoyed  great  authority  as  Yahweh's  prophet. 
Next  to  Samuel  and  Elisha  he  is  the  most  striking 
example  of  the  fact  that  the  prophets  of  Israel, 
besides  promoting  the  religious  Ufe,  meddled  with 
political  affairs.  He  gave  voice  to  the  deep  dissatis- 
faction which  all  true  Yahweh-worshipers  felt  in 
the  latter  part  of  Solomon's  reign,  and  foretold  to 
Jeroboam  that  he  would  become  Ung  over  ten  tribes. 
Years  later,  when  Ahijah  was  an  old  man,  dim  of 
eyesight,  Jeroboam  sent  his  wife  to  the  prophet  in 
disguise  to  obtain  help,  if  possible,  in  the  severe 
sic^ess  of  his  son.  Again  the  prophet  declared 
the  misfortime  to  be  the  consequence  of  unfaith- 
fulness to  Yahweh;  he  foretold  the  death  of  the 
prince  and  the  extinction  of  the  house  of  Jeroboam. 
The  Chronicler,  according  to  his  custom,  made 
Ahijah  also  a  historian  of  his  time. 

(R.  KiTTEL.) 

AHIMBLECH,  o-himVlec:  High  priest  at  the 
tabernacle  in  Nob.  He  gave  the  showbread  and 
Goliath's  sword  to  David,  not  knowing  that  the 
latter  was  fleeing  from  Saul,  and  for  this  reason  he, 
together  with  the  entire  priestly  family  of  eighty-five 


persons  (LXX,  thirty-five)  and  the  whole  city  of 
Nob,  was  slain  by  Doeg  the  Edomite  at  Saul's  com- 
mand (I  Sam.  xxi.-xxii.).  Only  his  son  Abiathar 
escaped  and  went  to  David.  Ahimelech  is  called 
the  son  of  Ahitub  (I  Sam.  xxii.  9,  20),  and  was 
therefore  great-grandson  of  Eli  and  a  descendant  of 
Ithamar.  ''  Ahiah  "  (I  Sam.  xiv.  3)  is  probably 
another  name  for  Ahimelech;  if  not,  Ahiah  must 
have  been  an  older  brother  of  the  latter  who  offi- 
ciated before  him,  or  possibly  the  father  of  Ahime- 
lech, who,  in  this  case,  should  be  called  the  grand- 
son of  Ahitub.  Abiathar  served  David  as  priest 
during  the  latter's  exile  (I  Sam.  xxii.  20-23,  xxiii. 
6-12,  XXX.  7-8)  and  throughout  his  reign,  although 
Zadok  of  another  priestly  line  is  always  mentioned 
first  (II  Sam.  xv.  24,  xvii.  15,  xix.  11,  xx.  25). 
He  was  deposed  by  Solomon  for  having  favored 
the  succession  of  Adonijah  (I  Kings  ii.  26-27,  35). 

C.  YON  Orelli. 

AHITHOFHEL,  a-hith'o-fel:  A  counselor  of 
David.  He  is  ciedled  **  the  Gilonite,"  i.e.,  from 
Giloh,  a  city  in  the  south  of  Judah  (II  Sam.  xv.  12). 
David  esteemed  him  highly  for  hiis  great  wisdom 
(II  Sam.  xvi.  23).  When  Absalom  revolted,  Ahith- 
ophel  faithlessly  betrayed  David  in  the  expectation 
that  the  rebellion  would  be  successful  (II  Sam. 
XV.  12,  31,  xvi.  21,  xvii.  1  sqq.).  He  soon  per- 
ceived, however,  that  his  authority  was  not  para- 
mount with  the  young  prince;  and  when  the 
latter  rejected  his  advice  to  attack  David  at  once, 
he  went  home  and  hanged  himself  (II  Sam.  xvii. 
23).  Some  think  that  Ps.  xli.  9,  Iv.  12  sqq.  have 
reference  to  David's  sad  experience  with  Ahithophel. 
Eliam,  a  son  of  Ahithophel,  was  one  of  David's 
heroes  (II  Sam.  xxxiii.  34);  it  is  hardly  possible 
that  he  was  the  EHiam  mentioned  as  the  father  of 
Bath-sheba  (II  Sam.  xi.  3).  C.  yon  Orelu. 

AHLFELD,     Ql'feld,     JOHANll     FRIEDRICH: 

Lutheran;  b.  at  Mehringen  (in  the  Han,  near  Bem- 
burg,  25  m.  n.n.w.  of  Halle),  Anhalt,  Nov.  1, 1810; 
d.  at  Leipsic  Mar.  4, 1884.  His  father  was  a  carpen- 
ter, and  he  owed  some  of  his  later  power  to  the 
fact  that  he  was  brought  up  with  an  intimate  kno^- 
edge  of  the  nature  and  needs  of  the  mass  of  the 
people.  From  1830  to  1833  he  studied  at  Halle. 
For  a  year  he  was  a  private  tutor,  and  then  he 
taught  in  the  gymnasium  at  Zerbst.  His  preaching 
at  this  time  was  influenced  by  rationalism.  At 
the  beginning  of  1837  he  was  appointed  rector  of 
the  boys'  school  at  W5rlitz;  and  here  he  came  \mder 
the  influence  of  Schubring,  a  man  of  simple  faith,  and 
his  views  changed.  In  1838  he  became  pastor  of 
Alsleben,  on  the  Saale,  a  village  of  sailors  where 
he  worked  hard  and  exercised  a  powerful  influence, 
finding  tim^,  however,  for  literary  work,  and  vigor- 
ously defending  the  old-fashioned  faith  against 
rationalism.  He  was  called  to  Halle  in  1847 
through  Tholuck's  endeavors,  and  did  his  duty 
nobly  in  the  troublous  times  of  the  Revolution  and 
of  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1849.  He  took  posi- 
tions of  more  and  more  prominence,  and  in  1850 
was  chosen  pastor  of  St.  Nicholas's  Church  in  Leip- 
sic.    In  1881  he  retired  from  active  work. 

As  a  preacher  Ahlf eld  gained  and  maintained  a 
remarkable  popularity.    Abstract  speculation  was 
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not  his  strong  point.  He  was  at  home  in  the  con- 
crete, and  knew  how  to  narrate  with  great  eCFect 
stories  from  Holy  Scripture,  from  the  history  of  the 
Church,  and  from  his  own  or  others'  experience. 
Besides  preaching,  he  taught  in  the  Leipsio  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  and  for  many  years  did  good 
service  on  the  commission  appointed  to  revise 
Luther's  version  of  the  Old  Testament.  He  left 
a  lasting  memorial  of  his  labors  in  more  than  one 
charitable  foimdation  with  whose  origin  he  had 
much  to  do.  Of  the  numerous  collections  of  his 
discourses  may  be  mentioned:  Predigten  aber 
die  evangdisehen  Perikopen  (Halle,  1848;  12th  ed., 
1892);  Das  Leben  im  LichU  dea  Wortea  OotUa  (1861; 
7th  ed.,  1886);  Predigten  Hber  die  epistoliechen 
Perikopen  (1867;  5th  ed.,  1899);  Confirmationere' 
den  (2  series,  Leipsic,  1880).  (A.  Hauck.) 

BnuooBAFHT:  FrudnekAhlfM^iDtOandPaHorgu  St. Niko- 
lai tn  IMjmc:  nn  LebmabUd,  Halle,  1886. 

AICHSPALT,  oik'spdt  (AICHSPALTER,  AS- 
PELT):  a  common  designation  (from  his  birth- 
place, Aspelt,  near  Luxembourg)  for  Peter,  arch- 
bishop of  Mainz  (1306-20);  b.  between  1240 
and  1250;  d.  at  Mains  J\me  4,  1320.  He  is  an 
important  figure  in  the  politics  and  history  of  his 
time,  but  of  less  interest  for  religion  or  theology. 
Of  hmnble  origin,  he  was  ambitious  and  adroit, 
and  sought  his  advancement  with  skill  and  success. 
A  knowledge  of  medicine  helped  him  to  win  the 
favor  of  princes  and  popes.  He  was  chancellor  to 
Wenceslaus  II.,  king  of  Bohemia  (1296-1305),  and 
during  this  time  quarreled  with  Albert  of  Austria 
and  thenoeforth  was  an  opponent  of  the  house  of 
Hapsburg.  He  promoted  the  election  of  Henry 
of  Luxembourg  ao  emperor  in  1308,  and  under  him 
was  all-powerful  m  German  affairs.  He  was  made 
bishop  of  Basel  in  1296,  archbishop  of  Mains  in 
1306,  and  proved  himself  efficient  and  praiseworthy 
in  his  diocese. 


J.  Heidenuum,  PeUr  von  Atpdt  dU  Kirchen^ 
fUrtt  und  Siaaiamann,  Berlin,  1875. 

AIDAN,  oi'don,  SAIKT:  First  bishop  of  Lindis- 
fame;  d.  at  Bamborough  (on  the  coast  of  Northum- 
beriand,  16  m.  s.e.  of  Berwick)  Aug.  31, 651.  When 
Oswald,  long  of  Northiunbria  (634-642),  wished  to 
introduce  Christianity  into  his  dominions  (see 
Oswald,  Saint;  Celtic  Chxtrch  in  Britain  and 
Ireland),  he  applied  to  Seghine,  abbot  of  lona, 
for  missionaries,  and  a  certain  Coiman  was  sent, 
who  soon  returned,  declaring  it  was  impossible 
to  Christianise  so  rude  a  people.  Aidan,  then  a 
monk  of  lona,  suggested  that  Corman  had  failed 
to  adapt  his  teaching  to  their  needs  and  had  ex- 
pected too  much,  forgetting  the  Apostle's  injimc- 
tion  of  "  milk  for  babes."  Whereupon  Aidan  was 
at  once  ordained  and  sent  to  Oswald  in  Corman's 
place  (635).  He  established  himself  on  the  island 
of  lindisfame,  near  Bamborough,  brought  fellow 
woricers  from  Ireland,  and  founded  a  school  of  twelve 
English  boys  to  provide  futiure  priests.  Consist- 
ently exemplifying  in  his  daily  life  the  doctrines 
he  taui^t,  he  gaisMMl  great  influence  with  Oswald 
and,  after  his  death,  with  Oswin,  king  of  Deira, 
while  the  people  were  won  by  his  mildness,  humility, 
and  benevolence.  He  could  not  preach  in  the 
Saxon  language  at  first  and  Oswald  acted  as  inter- 


preter.   His  work  in  Northumbria  was  continued 

by   Finan   (q.v.).    All  information  about  Aidan 

comes  from  Bede  (Hist,  eccl.,  iii.  3,  5-17,  26),  who 

praises  him  and  tells  marvelous  stories  about  him. 

Bibuoobapht:  J.  H.  A.  Ebrard,  Die  iro$ehoUi§eh0  Miuuma- 

kirehs,  GOteraloh.  1873;    A.  C.  Fryer,  Aidan,  the  ApoetU 

of  the  North,  London.  1884;    J.  B.  Lightfoot.  Leadera  in 

the  Northern  Church,  ib.  1890;   W.  Bright,  Early  EngUeh 

Church  Hittorv,  163-168,  188-189,  Oxford,  1897. 

AIKEN,  CHARLES  AUGUSTUS:  American 
Presbyterian;  b.  at  Memche^ter,  Vt.,  Oct.  30,  1827; 
d.  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Jan.  14, 1892.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  Dartmouth  College  in  1846  and  from 
Andover  Theological  Seminaiy  in  1853;  entered 
the  Congregational  ministry,  and  became  pastor 
at  Yarmouth,  Me.,  1854;  became  professor  of  Latin 
in  Dartmouth  1859;  in  Princeton  1866,  president 
of  Union  College  1869,  professor  of  ethics  and 
apologetics  in  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  1871; 
was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  Oriental  and  Old 
Testament  literature  1882.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Old  Testament  revision  company,  and  trans- 
lated Zdckler's  commentary  on  Proverbs  in  the 
Lange  series  (New  York,  1869). 

AILLY,  PIERRE  D\  pyftr  d^QflyT  (Lat.  Petrus 
de  AUiaco):  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Paris, 
later  bishop  of  Cambrai  and  cardinal,  one  of  the 
distinguished  churchmen  who  sought  to  restore 
unity  to  the  divided  Church  during  the  great  papal 
schism  (1378-1429;  see  Schism)  by  means  of  a 
general  council;  b.,  probably  at  Ailly-le-haut- 
docher  (20  m.  n.w.  of  Amiens),  in  the  present 
department  of  Somme,  1350;  d.  at  Avignon  Aug. 
9,  1420.  He  was  broii^t  up  in  Compi^gne  in  the 
midst  of  the  desolation  caused  by  the  war  with 
England  and  an  insurrection  of  the  peasants  (the 
Jacquerie);  to  this  was  no  doubt  in  part  due  the 
strong  national  feeling  and  the  prejudice  against 
England  which  he  showed  later.  He  entered  the 
University  of  Paris  as  a  student  of  theology  in  the 
College  of  Navarre  in  1372,  and  began  to  lecture 
on  Peter  Lombard  in  1375.  His  lectures  (printed 
as  QtuBetionee  super  libroe  Bententiarum,  Strasburg, 
1490),  gained  for  him  the  reputation  of  a  clear 
thinker,  and  helped  to  make  the  nominalism  of 
Occam  predominant  in  the  university.  He  also 
distinguished  himself  as  a  preacher. 

On  Apr.  11,  1380,  Ailly  was  made  doctor  of  the- 
ology and  professor.  His  treatise  on  this  occasion, 
and  other  essays  written  about  the  same  time  (pub- 
lished as  appendix  to  the  QiuBstionee;  also  in 
Gersonii  opera,  ed.  Du  Pin,  i.  603  sqq.,  Antwerp, 
1706),  show  his  position  concerning  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church,  which  was  brought  to  the  front  by 
the  schism.  The  CThristian  Church,  he  said,  is 
founded  on  the  living  Christ,  not  on  the  erring  Peter, 
on  the  Bible,  not  on  the  canon  law.  The  existing 
evils  can  be  cured  by  a  general  council.  Against 
those  who  opposed  this  idea  of  a  council  he  wrote 
in  1381  a  satirical  epistle  *'  from  the  devil  to  his 
prelates"  (text  in  Tschackert,  Appendix,  pp.  15 
sqq.).  In  1384  he  became  director  of  the  College 
of  Navaire,  where  he  had  among  his  pupils  Jean 
Qerson,  who  became  his  faithful  friend.  In  1889 
Ailly  was  made  chancellor  of  the  university  and 
almoner  of  Charles  VI.  of  France,  a  position  which 
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brought  him  in  close  relation  with  the  court  at 
Paris.  When  the  Avignonese  pope,  Clement  VII., 
died  (1394),  Ailiy's  influence  secured  the  recog- 
nition by  France  of  his  successor,  the  Spaniard 
Peter  de  Luna  (Benedict  XIII.).  As  a  reward 
Benedict  made  Ailly  bishop  of  Puy  (1395),  and 
two  years  later  bishop  of  Cambrai.  In  1398 
Charles  VI.  of  France  and  Wenceslaus  of  Germany 
sent  him  upon  imsuccessful  mission^  to  both  Boni- 
face IX.  and  Benedict,  to  try  to  induce  them  to 
resign  their  office.  Benedict  was  then  kept  a  pris- 
oner in  Avignon  by  French  troops  till  he  escaped  to 
Spain  (1403).  In  1398  and  again  in  1408  France 
withdrew  its  obedience  from  Benedict,  without, 
however,  declaring  for  his  rival.  The  attempt  to 
nationalize  the  French  Church  failed  because  the 
civil  authorities  of  the  time  conducted  Church 
affairs  worse  than  the  pope.  In  1408  Ailly  finally 
abandoned  the  cause  of  Benedict.  The  addition 
of  a  new  element  of  discord  by  the  choice  of  a  third 
pope  at  the  Council  of  Pisa  (q.v.)  in  Jime,  1409, 
was  not  in  accord  with  Ailly 's  wishes;  but  in  the 
main  he  stood  by  the  council  (cf.  his  Apologia 
concUii  Pisani,  in  Tschackert,  pp.  31  sqq.),  though 
he  continued  to  write  in  favor  of  reform  by  another 
council.  John  XXIII.  (the  Roman  pope)  sought 
to  conciliate  him  by  an  appointment  (June  7,  1411) 
as  cardinal,  with  the  title  Cardinalia  Sancti  Chryso- 
goni,  though  he  himself  preferred  to  be  called  **  the 
Cardinal  of  Cambrai.''  He  attended  the  coimcil 
called  in  Rome  by  John  in  1412,  where  he  interested 
himself  in  a  reform  of  the  calendar.  In  1413  he 
traveled  through  Grermany  and  the  Netherlands  as 
papal  legate,  and  at  the  same  time  was  active  as  a 
writer. 

Ailly's  most  important  services  in  church  history, 
however,  were  rendered  at  the  Council  of  Constance 
(met  Nov.  6,  1414;  see  (Donstancb,  Council  of). 
Here  he  maintained  the  superiority  of  a  general 
coimcil  over  the  pope,  but  at  the  same  time  defended 
the  privileges  of  the  college  of  cardinals  against  the 
council.  It  was  due  to  Gerson  and  Ailly  that  after 
the  flight  of  John  XXIII.  from  (instance  (Mar.  20, 
1415),  the  council  was  not  adjourned.  He  had  the 
courage  to  preside  over  the  first  popeless  session 
(Mar.  26,  1415),  and  to  carry  out  the  order  of  busi- 
ness of  that  important  gathering.  The  council 
had  to  decide  throe  points:  (1)  The  causa  unionis 
(abolition  of  the  schism);  (2)  the  caitaa  reformor 
tionia  (reformation  of  the  Clhuroh  in  capite  et  in 
membris);  and  (3)  causa  fidei  (the  case  of  John 
Huss).  AiUy  was  very  active  in  the  last  two. 
As  president  of  the  conmiission  on  faith,  he  ex- 
amined Huss  (June  7  and  8,  1415;  Documenta 
J.  Hus.,  ed.  F.  Palacky,  Prague,  1869,  pp.  273  sqq.), 
and  was  present  at  his  condemnation  (July  6). 
He  expressed  his  ideas  on  reform,  as  deputy  of  the 
college  of  cardinals,  in  the  commission  on  reform 
and  in  a  writing  of  Nov.,  1416,  De  reformatione 
ecclesicB  (in  H.  von  der  Hardt,  Magnum  cecumenv- 
cum  Constantiense  concilium,  i.,  part  viii.,  Frankfort, 
1700).  His  views  on  the  power  of  the  Church  he 
had  already  published  (October)  in  his  De  potestate 
ecdesuB.  When,  in  November,  the  coimcil  pro- 
ceeded to  the  choice  of  a  new  pope,  Ailly  was  a 
candidate;  but  the  opposition  of  the  English  pre- 


vented his  election.  He  lived  on  good  terms  with 
his  successful  competitor.  Otto  di  Colonna,  and  as 
his  legate  at  Avignon  continued  influential  in  the 
French  Chureh  till  his  death.  Ailly  was  always  faith- 
ful to  the  interests  of  his  country,  although  he  was 
more  churohman  than  Frenchman.  He  influenced 
the  young  Luther  by  his  doubts  concerning  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation  (cf.  Luther's  De 
captivOaU  Babylanica,  Erlangen  ed.,  var.  arg.,  v. 
29).  In  1410  he  wrote  a  geographical  work  Imago 
mundi  ( n.p.,  n.d.),  which  has  interest  as  hav- 
ing been  one  of  the  sources  from  which  0>lumbus 
drew  his  belief  in  the  possibility  of  a  western  pas- 
sage to  India  (cf.  Tschackert,  334  sqq.). 

Paul  Tschackert. 
Bibuoorapht:  P.  Tschackert,  Peier  von  AHU,  Gotha.  1877 
(cives  bibliography  of  Ailly 'a  works,  pp.  848-866);  L.  S»- 
lembier.  Petnu  ds  AUiaco,  Lille,  1886  (also  cives  bibliogra- 
phy of  his  works,  pp.  2  sqq.);   G.  Erier,  Dietrich  von  Ni&- 
heim,  Leipno.  1887;    H.  Finke,  Portehunoen  und  Qudlen 
sur  OeichicfUe  dee  Konttanur  KonsiU,  pp.  103-132.  Pader- 
bom,  1889  (gives  the  diary  of  Ailly's  colleague.  Cardinal 
Fillastre,  pp.  163  sqq.);    B.  Besfl,  Zur  Oe^ckichU  dee  Kon- 
etanter  KonetUf  vol.  i.,  Marburg,  1801. 
AILR£D,^'red(JELR£D,£TH£LR£D):    Abbot 
of  the  C?istercian  abbey  of  Rievaulx  in  En^and 
(20  m.  n.  of  York);  b.  at  Hexham  (20  m.  w.  of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne),    probably   in    1109;  d.   at 
Rievaulx  Jan.  12,  1166.    He  spent  his  youth  at  the 
court  of  Scotland,  entered  the  abbey  of  Rievaulx 
in  1131,  became  abbot  of  Revesby,  Lincolnshire 
and  returned  to  Rievaulx  as  abbot  in  1146.    H^ 
wrote  historical  and  theological  works,  the  former 
of  which  include  lives  of  St.  Ekiward  the  O>nfe6sor 
and  St.  Ninian,  while  among  the  latter  are:    Ser- 
mones;  Speculum  charitatis;  De  spirUualiamicUia; 
De  duodecimo  anno  Christi;   Regula  sive  insHlutio 
indusarum;  and  De  natura  animce.    All  of  his 
printed  works,  with  life  by  an  anonymous  author, 
are  in  MPL,  cxcv. 

Bibuoorapht:  Thos.  Wright,  Biographia  Briianniea  Ute- 
raria,  ii.  187-196,  London,  1846;  J.  H.  Newman,  Livee  of 
the  Englieh  Sainte,  2  vols.,  ib.  1845-46;  A.  P.  Forbes,  in 
Livee  of  St.  Ninian,  St.  Kentioem,  SL  Columba,  Introduc- 
tion, ib.  1875;  Bthelred,  in  DNB,  xviiL  33-35  (contains 
list  of  his  writings). 

AIMOni,  ^''rnwdn':  The  name  of  two  Frendi 
monks,  both  known  as  historians. 

1.  Almoin  of  St  Germain:  Teacher  in  th^ 
monastery  school  of  Saint-Oermain-des-Prte  near 
Paris.  He  seems  to  have  begun  his  literary  career 
about  865,  and  to  have  died  at  the  end  of  the  ninth 
centiuy  or  in  the  beginning  of  the  tenth.  His 
works,  all  of  a  hagiographical  nature,  are  in  MPL, 
cxxvi.  1009-66. 

2.  Almoin  of  Fleury:  A  disciple  of  Abbo  of 
Flexiry  (q.v.),  at  whose  suggestion,  and  therefore 
not  later  than  ICXM,  he  wrote  a  Historia  Fran- 
coram,  from  their  origin  to  the  time  of  Qovis  II. 
(d.  657).  His  life  of  Abbo  has  greater  historical 
value;  and  his  account  of  the  translation  of  the 
relics  of  St.  Benedict  to  Reury  contains  numerous 
data  for  French  history  of  the  tenth  centiuy.  His 
works  are  in  MPL,  cxxxix.  375-414,  617-870; 
and  there  are  extracts  in  MOH,  Script,,  ix.  (1851) 
374^76.  (A.  Hauck.) 
Bibuoorapht:    (1)  A.  Ebert,  Oeeehichte  der  LiUeratur  dee 

MitlelalUre,  u,  852-855;  W.  Wattenbach,  DOQ,  i.  (1904) 
330.    (2)  W.  Wattenbach,  ut  sup.,  pp.  121,  466^70. 
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AINGER,  ALFRBD:  Church  of  England;  b. 
at  London  Feb.  9,  1837;  d.  there  Feb.  8,  1904. 
He  was  educated  at  King's  College,  London,  and 
Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge  (BA.,  1860),  and  was 
ordered  deacon  in  1860  and  priested  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  He  was  successively  curate  of  Alrewas, 
Staffordshire,  in  1860-64,  assistant  master  of  Shef- 
field College  School  in  1864-^,  and  reader  at  the 
Temple  Church,  London,  in  1866-93.  From  1894 
until  his  death  he  was  Master  of  the  Temple.  He 
was  Ukewise  made  canon  of  Bristol  in  1887,  and 
was  elected  honorary  fellow  of  Trinity  Hall  in  1898, 
bdng  also  select  preacher  at  Oxford  in  1891  and 
1898,  as  well  as  honorary  chaplain  to  the  queen 
in  1895-96  and  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  king 
after  the  latter  year.  In  addition  to  a  number  of 
monographs  on  English  authors,  and  besides  con- 
tributions to  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography, 
he  wrote  Sermons  preached  in  the  Temple  Church 
(London,  1870).  He  is  best  known  for  his  biog- 
raphy of  Charles  Lamb  (London,  1882)  and  his 
editions  of  Lamb's  works  (1883  sqq.).  His  genial 
humor  and  whimsical  temperament  peculiarly  fitted 
him  to  be  the  editor  of  Lamb,  and,  with  his  un- 
common personality  and  exquisite  literary  taste, 
made  him  one  of  the  most  popular  clergymen  of 
London.  He  attracted  to  the  Temple  Cllhurch  per- 
haps the  most  distinguished  congregation  in  the 
city. 
BiBUOCMuraT:  E.  Sichel,  LiU  <^nd  LetUn  of  Alfred  Ainger, 

New  York,  1906. 

AmSWORTH,  HENRY:  En^h  separatist;  b., 
probably  at  Swanton,  near  Norwich,  1571;  d.  at 
Amsterdam  1622  or  1623.  Driven  from  England, 
about  1593  he  went  to  Amsterdam,  and  in  two  or 
three  years  became  "  teacher  "  of  the  congregation 
of  which  Francis  Johnson  (q.v.)  was  minister.  He 
and  Johnson  could  not  agree  and  the  congregation 
divided  in  1610.  In  1612  Johnson  went  to  £^den, 
and  thenceforth  Ainsworth  had  the  field  to  himself. 
It  has  been  inferred  that  he  lacked  a  university 
training  from  a  statement  of  Roger  Williams,  that 
*'  he  scarce  set  foot  within  a  college  walls  "  (Bloody 
Tenet,  1644,  p.  174;  cf.  Dexter,  270,  note  68); 
but  the  register  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  shows 
that  he  was  admitted  there  Dec.  15,  1587,  and  was 
in  residence  there  as  a  scholar  for  four  years.  He 
was  unquestionably  a  learned  man,  wrote  excellent 
Latin,  and  had  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew  (perfected 
by  association  with  Amsterdam  Jews),  equaled  by 
that  of  few  other  Christians  of  his  time.  He  was 
earnest  and  sincere  in  his  faith,  conciliatory  in 
spirit,  and  moderate  in  controversy.  He  had  the 
chief  part  in  drafting  the  Congregational  Ck)nf ession 
of  1596  (entitled  A  True  Confession  of  the  Faith, 
and  Humble  Acknowledgment  of  the  Allegiance 
which  roe,  her  Majesty^s  subjects,  falsely  called 
Broumists,  do  hold  towards  God,  and  yield  to  her 
Majesty  and  all  other  that  are  over  us  in  the  Lord; 
cf.  WaDcer,  pp.  41-74,  where  the  full  text  is  given). 
He  wrote  many  controversial  works  (for  full  list  con- 
sult DNB,  i.  192-193)  and  a  series  of  Annotations 
upon  the  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  Psalms,  and 
the  Song  of  Songs  (1612  sqq.;  collected  ed.,  London, 
1626-27;  reprinted,  2  vols.,  Glasgow,  1843),  which 
have  still  some  value. 


Biblioobapht:  H.  H.  Dexter.  CongreoaHanalimn  of  Uu  Latt 
Thrm  Hundred  Yeare,  New  York.  1880;  W.  Walker.  Creede 
and  Platforme  of  ConortgaHonaliam,  p.  43,  note  1,  New 
York.  1893. 

ATTKEN,  WILLIAM  HAY  MACDOWALL  HUN- 
TER: Church  of  England;  b.  at  Liverpool  Sept. 
21,  1841.  He  was  educated  at  Wadham  0>llege, 
Oxford  (B.A.,  1865,  M.A.,  1867).  He  was  presented 
to  the  curacy  of  St.  Jude's,  Mildmay  Park,  London, 
in  1865,  and  was  ordained  priest  in  the  following 
year.  From  1871  to  1875  he  was  incumbent  of 
Christ  Church,  Liverpool,  but  resigned  to  become 
a  mission  preacher.  The  next  year  he  founded, 
in  memory  of  his  father.  Rev.  Robert  Aitken,  the 
Aitken  Memorial  Mission  Fimd,  of  which  he  was 
chosen  general  superintendent,  and  which  later 
developed  into  the  Church  Parochial  Missionary 
Society.  He  twice  visited  the  United  States  on 
mission  tours,  first  in  1886,  when  the  noonday 
services  for  business  men  at  Trinity  Church,  New 
York,  were  begun,  and  again  in  1895-96.  Since 
1900  he  has  been  canon  residentiary  of  Norwich 
Cathedral.  Two  years  later  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Fulham  Conference  on  auricular  confession. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Victoria  Institute 
since  1876.  In  theology  he  is  a  liberal  Evangelical, 
but  has  never  been  closely  identified  with  any 
party.  He  adheres  strongly  to  the  doctrines  •f 
grace,  although  he  repudiates  Calvinism.  While  not 
an  opponent  of  higher  criticism  in  itself,  he  exer- 
cises a  prudent  conservatism  in  accepting  its  con- 
clusions. In  his  eschatology  he  is  an  advocate  of 
the  theory  of  conditional  immortality.  His  wri- 
tings include:  Mission  Sermons  (3  vols.,  London, 
1875-76);  Newness  of  Life  (1877);  What  is  your 
Lifer  (1879);  The  School  of  Grace  (1879);  God's 
Everlasting  Yea  (1881);  The  Glory  of  the  Gospel 
(1882);  The  Highway  of  Holiness  (1883);  Around 
the  Cross  (1884);  The  Revealer  Revealed  (1885); 
The  Love  of  the  Father  (1887);  Eastertide  (1889); 
Temptation  and  Toil  (1895);  The  Romance  of 
Christian  Work  and  Experience  (1898);  The  Doc- 
trine of  Baptism  (1900);  The  Divine  Ordinance  of 
Prayer  (1902);  and  Life,  Light,  and  Love:  Studies 
on  the  First  Epistle  of  St,  John  (1905). 

AIX-LA-CHAPELLE.    See  Aachen. 

AKED,  CHARLES  FREDERIC:  En^sh  Bap- 
tist;  b.  at  Nottingham  Aug.  27,  1864.  He 
was  educated  at  Midland  Baptist  College  and 
University  College,  Nottingham,  after  having 
passed  the  early  part  of  his  life  as  an  auc- 
tioneer. He  was  then  pastor  at  Syston,  Leicester- 
shire, in  1886-88,  and  at  St.  Helens  and  Earlstown, 
Lancashire,  in  1888-90,  and  from  1890  to  1906 
was  minister  of  Pembroke  Chapel,  Liverpool.  In 
the  latter  year  he  was  elected  pastor  of  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Baptist  Cliurch,  New  York  City.  From 
1893  to  1906  he  made  yeariy  visits  to  the  United 
States  as  a  lectiirer  and  preadier,  and  was  also  vice- 
president  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance  and  one 
of  the  foimders  of  the  Passive  Resistance  League. 
In  addition  to  numerous  sermons  and  pamphlets, 
he  has  written  Changing  Creeds  and  Social  Struggles 
(London,  1893)  and  Courage  of  the  Coward,  and 
other  Sermons  in  Liverpool  (1905). 
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AS3BA,  drkfbd:  Jewish  rabbi,  said  to  have 
lived  in  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  the  Second  Temple, 
and  to  have  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law 
when  somewhat  advanced  in  years.  After  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  he  retired  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Jaffa  and  also  imdertook  extensive 
travels.  He  was  executed  during  the  Jewish  insui^ 
rection  under  Hadrian  (c.  133);  but  there  is  no 
proof  that  he  was  active  in  the  revolt,  or  took  any 
part  in  it  except  to  recognize  Bar-Kokba  as  the 
Messiah  (in  accordance  with  Num.  xxiv.  17). 
Jewish  tradition  assigns  as  the  cause  of  his  death, 
that  he  taught  the  law  when  it  was  forbidden  to 
do  so. 

Many  sayings  are  transmitted  in  Akiba's  name. 
He  defended  the  sacred  character  of  the  Song  of 
Songs,  which  he  interpreted  allegorically  (cf.  F. 
Buhl,  Kanonand  Text,  Leipsic,  1891,  pp.  28-29;  E. 
Ednig,  Evfdeiiung  indasAUe  TeatamerUf  Bonn,  1893, 
p.  450).  He  paid  special  attention  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  traditional  law;  a  Mishnah  is  known 
under  his  name;  and  to  his  school  no  doubt  belong 
the  fimdamental  elements  of  the  present  Mishnah. 
His  exegetical  method  found  meaning  even  in  the  par- 
ticles and  letters  of  the  law  (cf .  M.  Mielziner,  Introdvc- 
tum  to  the  Talmud,  Cincinnati,  1894,  pp.  125-126, 
182-185;  H.  L.  Strack,  EirUeitung  in  den  Thalmud, 
Leipsic,  1894,  pp.  100-104).  The  Greek  translation 
of  the  Old  Testament  by  Aquila  (said  to  have  been 
Akiba's  pupil)  seems  to  have  been  influenced  by 
such  an  exegesis  (Buhl,  Kanon  und  Text,  pp.  152- 
155).  The  midrashic  works  Siphra  on  Leviticus, 
and  Siphre  on  Deuteronomy,  contain  much  material 
from  Akiba's  school.  (G.  Dalman.) 

Biblioobapht:    H.  Qrftts,  (h^chiehte  <Ur  Juden,  vol.  iv.. 

Leipeio,  1893;   H.  Ewald.  Oe^chicKte  d—  VoUcm  Jgrael,  vii. 

367.  QOttingen.  1868;  Akiba  btn  Jodeph,  in  JB,  i.  304  sqq. 

AKKAD.    See  Babylonia,  IV.,  S 11. 
AKOMINATOS.    See  Nicbtas. 

ALACOQUE,  MARGUERITE  MARIE.  SeeSACRSD 
Heart  of  Jesus,  Devotion  to. 

ALANUS,  a-la'nus:  Name  of  at  least  three 
writers  of  the  twelfth  century. 

1.  Alanus  of  Auzerre:  Cistercian,  abbot  of 
Larivour  from  1152  or  1153  to  about  1167,  bishop 
of  Auxerre,  and  then  for  about  twenty  years  monk 
at  dlairvaux.  He  wrote  a  life  of  St.  Bernard  (in 
MPL,  dxxxv.). 

2.  Alanus:  Abbot  of  Tewkesbury.  He  wrote 
a  life  of  Thomas  Becket  (ed.  J.  A.  Giles,  in  PEA, 
1845;  MPL,  cxc),  letters  {MPL,  cxc),  and  ser- 
mons. 

8.  Alanus  ab  Insulis  (Alain  of  Lille;  often 
called  M agister  Alanue  and  M agister  universalta): 
A  native  of  Lille  Who  taught  in  Paris.  He  was  a 
man  of  wide  and  varied  learning,  and,  combining 
philosophical  studies  and  interests  with  strong 
adherence  to  the  Church,  forms  an  important  con- 
necting link  between  the  earlier  and  the  later  scholas- 
ticism. His  writings  include:  (1)  RegulcB  ccdestie 
juris  (called  also  Regula  de  sacra  thsologia  or  maxim<B 
theohgia).  Like  other  sciences  which  have  their 
principles,  the  supercalestis  sdentia  is  not  lacking  in 
maxims.  These  are  here  laid  down  in  a  series  of 
brief  sentences,   partly  put  in  paradoxical  form 


with  minute  elucidations.  The  work  has  a  strong 
leaning  toward  Platonism,  and  contains  some  very 
peculiar  thoughts.  (2)  Summa  quadripartita  adver- 
sus  kuius  temporis  hcereticos,  which  indicates  by 
its  title  the  ecclesiastical  position  of  the  author. 
The  first  book  is  directed  against  the  Cathari, 
opposes  their  dualism  and  docetism,  and  defends 
the  sacraments  of  the  Church.  The  second  book 
denies  (chap,  i.)  the  right  (claimed  by  the  Walden- 
sians)  to  preach  without  ecclesiastical  commission; 
insists  upon  the  duty  of  obeying  implicitly  the 
ecclesiastical  superiors,  and  of  making  confession  to 
the  priest  (chaps.  ii.-x.);  justifies  indulgences  and 
prayers  for  the  dead  (chaps,  xi.-xiii.);  and  denies  that 
swearing  in  general  is  prohibited  and  that  the  killing 
of  a  person  is  under  all  circumstances  sinful  (chap, 
xviii.).  (3)  De  arte  prcBdicandi,  a  homiletic  work 
which  starts  with  the  definition  that  "  preaching 
is  plain  and  public  instruction  in  morals  and  faith, 
aiming  to  give  men  information,  and  emanating 
from  the  way  of  reason  and  fountain  of  authority." 
It  tells  how  to  preach  on  certain  subjects,  as  on 
mortal  sins  and  the  virtues,  and  how  to  address 
difiFerent  classes.  (4)  Less  certainly  genuine  are  the 
five  books  De  arte  caiholicm  fidei,  whose  style  \a 
somewhat  difiFerent.  The  work  makes  the  peculiar 
effort  to  demonstrate  the  ecclesiastical  doctrine  not 
only  in  a  generally  rational  but  by  a  strictly  logicsd 
argumentation  in  modum  artis.  The  fundamen- 
tal thought  is  striking;  but  the  execution  is  some- 
times weak,  and  the  definitions  are  so  made  that  the 
inferences  become  what  the  author  wishes  to  prove. 
(5)De  planctu  naiura,  in  which  Alanus  gives,  partly 
in  prose,  partly  in  rhyme,  a  picture  of  the  daricer  side 
of  the  moral  conditions  of  the  time.  (6)  Antidaur 
dianus,  a  more  comprehensive  work,  deriving  its  title 
from  the  fact  that  the  author  wished  to  show  the 
efitects  of  virtues  as  Claudian  showed  those  of  vices. 
It  is  a  kind  of  philosophico-theological  encyclo- 
pedia in  tolerably  correct  hexameters  which  are 
not  devoid  of  poetic  feeling.         S.  M.  Dbutbch. 

Bulxoobapht:  (1)  L.  Janausohek,  Originei  CitterdenaM, 
Vienna,  1877;  (3)  Opera^  in  MPL,  ocz.;  the  oldest  notices 
are  in  Otto  of  St.  Blasien,  Chronicon,  under  the  year  1194, 
MOH,  Script.,  xx,  (1868)  326,  Alberio  of  Trois-Fontainee, 
ib.  xxiii.  (1874)  881,  Henry  of  Ghent.  Da  9eriptoribua 
eedenoHicit,  ch.  xzL;  cf.  Oudin.  ComtnmUaruu  <U  •crip- 
toribua  ecdena,  u.  1387  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1772;  Hiatovf  hi- 
thxnire  ds  la  France,  xvi.  306  sqq.;  C.  B&umker,  Hand- 
•ekrifUiehee  xu  den  Werken  dee  Alanue,  1894  (reprinted 
from  the  PhUoeophiedaee  Jahrbueh  of  the  QOnes-Geeell- 
Bchaft,  vi.  and  vii.,  Fulda,  1893-94);  M.  Baumgartner, 
Die  Philoeophie  dee  Alanue  ah  IneuUe,  MOnster,  1896;  J. 
E.  Erdmann,  OrundrieederOeeAiehle  der  Philoeophie,  §  170, 
2  Yols.,  BerUn.  1895-96. 

ALARia     See  Goths,  S  3. 

A  LASCO,  JOHAinfES.    See  Labco. 

ALB:  A  vestment  worn  by  Roman  Catholic 
priests  in  celebrating  mass,  and  prescribed  also  for 
the  Church  of  Enghmd  by  the  first  prayer-book  of 
Edward  VI.  ("  a  white  albe  plain,  with  a  vestment 
or  cope  ")•  See  Vestments  and  Insignia,  Eccle- 
siastical. The  name  was  applied  also  to  the  white 
garments  worn  by  the  newly  baptised  in  the  early 
Church;  and  from  this,  since  Easter  was  the  usual 
time  for  baptism,  came  the  name  for  the  Sunday 
after  Easter,  Dominica  in  aUns  (sc.  depositts). 
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ALBAN,  SAINT,  OF  ICAINZ:  AUeged  martyr 
of  the  fourth  or  fifth  century,  whose  existence  is 
somewhat  doubtful.  The  oldest  form  of  the  story 
(Rabanus  Maurus,  Martyrologium,  Jime  21;  MPL, 
ex.  1152)  is  that  he  was  sent  by  Ambrose  from  Milan 
in  the  reign  of  Theodosius  I.  (379-396)  to  preach 
the  gospel  in  Gaul,  and  was  beheaded  at  Mainz  on 
the  way.  Numerous  details  were  added  later. 
On  the  supposed  site  of  his  burial,  to  the  south  of 
the  city,  a  church  was  erected  in  his  honor,  which 
is  mentioned  as  early  as  758.  In  it  in  794  Charle- 
magne buried  his  third  wife,  Fastrade.  The  edifice 
was  subsequently  rebuilt  (796-805);  and  probably 
at  this  time  it  was  made  a  Benedictine  house.  In 
1419  it  was  changed  to  a  knightly  foundation,  to 
which  Emperor  Maximilian  I.  in  1515  gave  the 
privilege  of  coining  golden  florins  (called  **  Albanus- 
gulden  ")f  with  the  effigy  of  the  saint  arrayed  in 
eucharistic  vestments  and  carrying  his  head  in  his 
hand — a  not  uncommon  method  of  representing 
martyrs  who  had  been  beheaded,  to  indicate  the 
manner  of  their  death.  The  foundation  was  de- 
stroyed when  Margrave  Albert  of  Brandenburg 
ravaged  Mainz  in  1552.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bxbuoobapht:  Goswin  (canon  of  Ifaini),  Ex  jxunone  S. 
Atbofd  m€ufi/ri9  MoffunHni,  ia  MOH,  Script.,  xv.  2  (1888), 
984-090;  J.  Q.  Renter,  AVbaruouidmt,  Maini,  1790;  Rett- 
beic,  KD,  i.  211;   Friedrioh.  KD,  i.  314. 

ALBAH,  SAINT,  OF  VBRULAM:  A  martyr  of 
the  Britons,  often  mistakenly  called  ''  the  proto- 
martyr  of  the  English."  Bede  {Hist,  ecd,,  i.  7), 
doubtless  following  some  unknown  acts  of  St. 
Alban,  says  that  while  still  a  pagan  he  gave  shelter 
to  a  fugitive  clerk  during  the  Diocletian  persecution; 
impreraed  by  his  guest's  personatity,  he  embraced 
Christianity,  and  when  the  clerk  was  discovered, 
wrapped  himself  in  the  fugitive's  cloak  and  gave 
himself  up  to  the  authorities  in  his  stead;  he  was 
scourged  and  condemned  to  death,  performed 
miracles  on  the  way  to  execution,  and  suffered  on 
June  22;  the  place  of  his  martyrdom  was  near 
Verulamium  (St.  Albans,  Hertfordshire),  and  after 
the  establishment  of  Cihristianity  a  magnificent 
church  was  erected  there  to  his  memory.  Later 
aocoimts  elaborate  the  narrative,  and  confuse  the 
saint  with  others  named  Albanus  or  Albinus.  It 
IB  said  that  the  martyr  served  seven  years  in  the 
army  of  Diocletian,  and  the  name  of  the  clerk  is 
given  as  Amphibalus  (first  by  GeoSrey  of  Mon- 
mouth), probably  from  his  cloak  (Lat.  amphibalus). 
It  seems  certain  that  a  tradition  of  the  martyrdom 
of  some  Albanus  existed  at  Verulamium  as  early 
as  the  visit  of  Germanus  in  429  (Constantius's 
life  of  Germanus,  i.  25),  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
deny  its  truth.  But  that  the  martyrdom  took  place 
in  the  Diodetian  persecution  is  first  intimated  by 
Gildas  (ed.  Mommsen,  MGH,  Chronica  minora^ 
iii.  31)  and  is  probably  a  guess.  For  Aaron  and 
Julius  of  Carleon-on-Usk,  whose  names  are  joined 
by  Gildas  with  that  of  Alban,  no  local  tradition 
can  be  shown  earlier  than  the  ninth  century. 
Bibuoobapht:  Haddan  and  Stubbs.  CouneiU,  i.  6-7;  Wat- 

tenbaoh,  DOQ,  ii  497;  W.  Bright.  ChapUn  of  Early  Eno- 

lUk  Church  Hiatory,  pp.  6-9.  Oxfoid.  1897. 

ALBAHENSES,  sa^ba-nen'slB  or  -s6s:  A  faction 
of  the  Cathari.  They  derived  their  name  from  Al- 
bania, and  maintained,  in  opposition  to  the  Bogo- 


miles  of  Thrada  and  the  Concorezenses  of  Bulgaria 
and  Italy,  an  absolute  dualism,  by  which  good 
and  evil  were  referred  to  two  eternally  opposite 
and  equally  potent   principles.    See  New  Mani- 

CHSANB,  II. 

ALBATL    See  Flagellation,  Flagellants,  U., 
8  5. 

ALBER,  Ol'ber,  ERASMUS:  Theologian  and  poet 
of  the  German  Reformation;  b.  in  the  Wetterau 
(a  district  to  the  n.e.  of  Frankfort)  about  1500; 
d.  at  Neubrandenburg  (75  m.  n.  of  Berlin)  May  5, 
1553.  He  studied  at  Mainz  and  Wittenberg,  and 
was  much  influenced  by  Luther,  Melanchthon,  and 
Carlstadt.  After  teachLig  in  several  places,  in  1527 
he  became  pastor  at  Sprendlingen  (15  m.  s.w.  of 
Mains),  in  the  Dreieich,  where  for  eleven  years  he 
worked  diligently  for  the  extension  of  Reformation 
doctrines  and  inade  himself  known  as  a  writer. 
He  was  an  extravagant  admirer  of  Luther,  and 
possessed  a  very  sharp  ton^e,  which  he  used  as 
unsparingly  against  R^eformers  who  did  not  agree 
with  him  as  against  Roman  Catholics.  Erratic 
tendencies  grew  upon  him  with  years,  and,  after 
leaving  Sprendlingen,  he  moved  about  much  and 
was  at  times  in  want.  Shortly  before  his  death  he 
was  made  pastor  and  superintendent  at  Neubran- 
denburg. His  writings,  though  often  rude  and  coarse, 
were  forceful  and  popular.  They  include:  a  rhymed 
version  of  .^Isop's  Fables,  made  at  Sprendlingen 
(ed.  W.  Braune,  Halle,  1892);  Der  Barfi^er  M&nche 
JStdenspiegd  und  Alcoran  (with  preface  by  Luther, 
Wittenberg,  1542;  Eng.  transl.,  1550),  a  satire 
directed  against  the  Minorites,  based  upon  a  work 
of  Bartolomeo  Albizzi  (q.v.);  and  Wider  die 
verfluchte  Lehre  der  Carlatadter,  Wiedertdufer,  Rotten- 
geiater,  Sakramentldeterer,  Eheachdnder,  Mueic- 
verOchier,  BilderstHrmer,  Feyerfeinde,  und  Ver- 
wUster  oiler  guten  Ordnung,  published  three  years 
after  his  death.  Of  more  permanent  value  are  his 
hjrmns  (ed.  C.  W.  Stromberger,  Halle,  1857),  of 
which  Nun  frevt  euch  OoUee  Kinder  all  is  used  in 
German  hymn-books  and  in  English  translation  (O 
Children  of  your  God,  rejoice),  (T.  Kolde.) 

Bibuoobapht:   F.  Schnorr  von  Oarolflfeld.  Eratmvs  AVber, 

Drasden,    1886;     Julian.     HymruAogy,     pp.    34-35;     H. 

Baiie.  AndreoM  Bodenatein  van  Karlaiadt,  i.  370  eqq..  491 

sqq.,  iL  512  sqq.t  et  passim,  Leipsio.  1906. 

ALBER,  MATTHSUS:  The  ''Luther  of  Swa- 
bia";  b.  at  Reutlingen  (20  m.  s.  of  Stuttgart)  Dec. 
4,  1495;  d.  at  Blaubeuren  (30  m.  s.e.  of  Stuttgart) 
Dec.  2,  1570.  He  was  the  son  of  a  well-to-do  gold- 
smith, took  his  master's  degree  at  Tubingen  in  1518, 
and  was  immediately  call^  as  pastor  to  his  native 
city.  On  Melanchthon's  recommendation  he  re- 
ceived a  scholarship,  enabling  him  to  continue  his 
studies  for  three  years  longer.  Dissatisfied  with 
the  scholastic  theology  at  Tubingen,  he  went  to 
Freiburg  in  1521,  but  soon  returned  to  Reutlingen, 
where  he  boldly  preached  Luther's  doctrine  and 
established  the  new  teaching.  At  Easter,  1524, 
he  abolished  the  Latin  mass  and  auricular  con- 
fession. The  same  year  he  married,  and  when 
brought  to  account  at  Esslingen  secured  an  acquittal 
by  s^ul  management,  although  the  bishop  con- 
tinued to  trouble  him  because  of  his  marriage  till 
1532.    The  Reformation  made  steady  progress  in 
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Reutlingen;  and  in  1531  a  church  order  with  pres- 
byterial  government  was  introduced.  During  the 
Peasant's  War  Reutlingen  was  unmolested.  The 
fugitive  Anabaptists  from  Esslingen  were  won  over 
by  instruction  and  mildness.  Zwingli  endeavored 
to  bring  over  Alber  to  his  view  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
but  the  latter  adhered  to  Luther,  preserving  his 
independence,  however,  and  remaining  on  friendly 
terms  with  Zwingli's  friends,  Blarer,  Butzer,  Capito, 
and  others.  In  1534  Duke  Ulrich  of  Wtirttemberg 
called  Alber  as  preacher  to  Stuttgart  with  a  view 
of  introducing  the  Reformation  there.  In  1536 
Alber  went  to  Wittenberg,  where  he  preached 
(May  28)  and  assisted  in  finishing  the  Concordia. 
In  1537  at  the  Ck>lloquy  of  Urach  he  advised  cau- 
tious procedure  with  regard  to  the  removal  of  the 
images.  As  he  opposed  the  introduction  of  the 
interim  in  1548,  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  office 
and  leave  the  city.  For  a  time  he  lived  at  Pful- 
lingen,  protected  by  Duke  Ulrich  who  in  Aug.,  1549 
called  him  as  first  preacher  of  the  collegiate  Church 
of  Stuttgart  and  general  superintendent.  He  took 
an  active  part  in  the  preparation  of  the  WQrttem- 
berg  Confession  and  the  church  order  of  1553,  and 
he  attended  both  the  latter  part  of  the  Second  Col- 
loquy at  Worms  (1557)  and  the  Synod  of  Stutt- 
gart. Toward  the  end  of  1562  he  was  made  abbot 
of  the  reformed  monastery  at  Blaubeuren. 

G.  BOBSERT. 
Bibuoobapht:  J.  Fision,  Cronika  von  ReuUingen,  ed.  A. 
Bacmeister,  Stuttgart.  1862;  F.  G.  Gayler,  DenkwQrdio- 
keiten  d0r  Reiehutadt  Retdlinifen,  Reutlingen,  1840;  J. 
Hartmann,  MaUhAif  Alber,  TQbingen.  1863;  Q.  Boasert, 
Der  ReuUinger  SieOf  i^^U,  Barmen,  1894;  idem,  Interim 
in  WUrttembero,  Halle,  1805;  R.  Schmid,  Reformatum^- 
Ofckiehie  WiirUtmbero;  Heilbronn,  1904. 

ALBERT  OF  AIX:  A  historian  of  the  twelfth 
century,  designated  in  the  manuscript  of  his  His- 
toria  expeditionis  HierosolymitancB  as  canonicus 
AquensiSf  but  whether  he  was  a  canon  of  Aix  in 
Provence  or  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (Aachen)  is  uncer- 
tain. It  is  likely,  however,  since  he  dates  events 
by  the  years  of  Henry  IV.,  that  he  was  a  Lorrainer 
rather  than  a  Provencal.  He  may  be  the  custos 
Adalbertus  who  is  mentioned  for  the  last  time  in 
1192,  and,  in  this  case,  he  must  have  written  his 
history  in  early  youth.  His  work  tells  nothing  of 
his  personality,  except  that  he  had  an  ardent  desire, 
which  was  never  fulfilled,  to  visit  the  Holy  Land. 
As  a  sort  of  compensation,  he  determined  to  write 
the  events  of  the  years  1095-1121  from  the  narra- 
tives of  actual  crusaders.  His  credibility  was 
generally  accepted  imtil  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  but  since  then  it  has  been  seriously 
questioned.  It  is  probable  that  the  work  is  based 
upon  mere  hearsay.  The  Historia  is  in  MPL, 
clxvi.,  and  in  Recueil  des  historiens  des  Croisades,  hist, 
occid,,  iv.  (Paris,  1879)  265-713.  (A.  Hauck.) 
Bibuoobapht:  H.  von  Sybel,  OeMchichU  det  ertten  Kretu- 
9Uff9,  pp.  62-107,  Leipdc,  1881;  B.  Kugler,  Albert  von 
Aachen,  Stuttgart,  1886;  F.  YeroruyBse,  Eetai  critique  eur 
la  chronique  d'AVbert  d'Aix,  lA6g»,  1889;  Wattenbach, 
DOQ,  ii.  178-180. 

ALBERT,  antipope,  1 102.   See  Paschal  II.,  pope. 

ALBERT  y.  OF  BAVARIA  AND  THE  COUIVTER- 
REFORMATION  Df  BAVARIA:  Albert  V.,  duke 
of  Bavaria  (b.  Feb.  29,  1528;  d.  Oct.  24,  1579), 


was  the  son  of  Duke  William  IV.,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded in  1 550.  The  rulers  of  Bavaria  had  remained 
faithful  to  the  Roman  Catholic  C!hurch  during  the 
progress  of  the  Reformation;  but  in  spite  of  their 
endeavors  the  new  ideas  gained  many  adherents 
among  both  the  nobility  and  the  citizen  class. 
Albert  was  educated  at  Ingolstadt  under  good 
Catholic  teachers.  In  1547  he  married  a  daughter 
of  Emperor  Ferdinand  I.,  the  union  ending  the 
political  rivalry  between  Austria  and  Bavaria. 
Albert  was  now  free  to  devote  himself  to  the  task 
of  establishing  Catholic  conformity  in  his  domin- 
ions. Incapable  by  nature  of  passionate  adher- 
ence to  any  religious  principle,  and  given  rather  to 
a  life  of  idleness  and  pleasure,  he  pursued  the  work 
of  repression  because  he  was  convinced  that  the 
cause  of  Catholicism  was  inseparably  connected 
with  the  fortimes  of  the  house  of  Wittelsbach. 
He  took  little  direct  share  in  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment and  easily  lent  himself  to  the  plans  of  his 
advisers,  among  whom  during  the  early  part  of  his 
reign  were  two  sincere  Catholics,  Georg  Stock- 
hammer  and  Wiguleus  Himdt.  The  latter  took  an 
important  part  in  the  events  leading  up  to  the  treaty 
of  Passau  (1552)  and  the  peace  of  Augsburg  (1555). 
The  real  beginning  of  the  Ck>imterreformation  in 
Bavaria  may  be  dated  from  1557,  when  the  Jesuits 
first  established  themselves  in  the  duchy.  In  siun- 
moning  them  to  Bavaria  Albert  and  his  advisers 
were  actuated  by  the  desire  to  use  their  services 
as  educators  in  raising  the  mass  of  the  clergy  from 
their  condition  of  moral  and  intellectual  stagnation. 
The  Jesuits  speedily  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  University  of  Ingolstadt  and  through  the 
chancellor,  Simon  Thadd&us  Eck,  exercised  a  pre- 
dominant influence  at  court.  Eck  was  ably 
seconded  by  his  associates,  who  obtained  control 
of  the  education  of  the  youth  and  of  the  clergy, 
and  by  their  preaching  and  writings  checked  the 
spread  of  the  reformed  ideas  among  the  masses  of 
the  people.  Till  1563  concession  still  had  a  part  in 
the  programme  of  the  leaders,  who  hoped  that  the 
bestowal  of  communion  in  both  kinds  upon  the 
laity  and  the  abolition  of  celibacy  in  the  priesthood 
would  bring  back  many  to  the  fold.  Political 
events,  however,  led  to  an  abandonment  of  the 
conciliatory  policy.  In  1563  Joachim,  Coimt  of 
Ortenburg,  introduced  the  Augsburg  (Confession 
in  his  dominions,  which  he  held  as  a  direct  fief  of 
the  empire.  Albert  discerned  in  this  act  a  serious 
menace  to  the  integrity  of  Bavaria,  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  principality.  Thenceforth  the 
reformed  religion,  as  closely  connected  with  political 
insubordination,  was  made  the  object  of  a  ruthless 
persecution.  The  opposition  of  the  nobility  was 
speedily  overcome,  and  conformity  to  the  teachings 
of  the  Church  was  enforced  under  pain  of  exile. 
By  means  of  frequent  visitations  among  the  clergy 
and  the  people,  the  reorganization  of  the  school 
system,  the  establishment  of  a  strict  censorship, 
and  the  imposition  upon  all  public  officials  and 
university  professors  of  an  oath  of  conformity 
with  the  decisions  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  heresy 
was  completely  stamped  out  in  Bavaria  before 
1580.  The  progress  of  the  Counterreformation  in 
the  empire  was   materially   helped   by    Bavaria. 
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Albert  made  his  territory  a  refuge  for  Catholic  sub- 
jects of  Protestant  rulers  and  was  urgent  in  coun- 
seling Elmperor  MaTimilian  II.  against  concessions 
to  the  Protestants.  At  his  death  Bavaria  was  the 
stronghold  of  the  Catholic  reaction  in  Germany, 
and  next  to  Spain,  the  most  formidable  opponent 
of  the  Refonned  faith  in  Europe. 

Wai/fbr  Gobtz. 
Bxblxoobapht:  J.  G.  J.  Aretin,  Baytmm  aumcdrtioe  VerhAl- 
niM«,  Paaeau,  1830;  8.  Sucenheim,  Baienu  Kirchen' 
tmd  Volks-ZuUiinde,  Giesaen.  1842;  M.  LoMen.  Kdlni$ehe 
Krieg,  Goth*,  1882;  C.  RQppreoht.  Albrecht  V.  von  Baiem 
und  mine  SUknde,  Munioh,  1883;  M.  Hitter,  D€ut9chM  Ot- 
tekichte  tm  Zeitaiter  der  Qtgenrefcrmation,  i.  238  sqq.,  300 
sqq.,  Stuttgart,  1880;  A.  Kn6pfler,  Di»  KeUhbewegung  m 
Bayem  unier  Henog  AWreeht  K..  Munich,  1801;  8.  Ries- 
ler,  Zur  WUrdigung  Htnog^  AtbrtchU  V.  von  Bayem,  ib. 
1801;  W.  Goets,  DU  baytrUehe  PolUUc  im  ertten  Jahnehnt 
der  lUffieruno  AlbreehU  F.,  ib.  1806;  idem,  Beitr6oe  gur 
Qmdt.  Henog  AlbreehU  V„  ib.  1808;  C.  Sohellhaae.  DieSHd- 
deuUehe  NunHaiur  dee  Orafen  Bartholomdue  von  Portia^ 
Berlin.  1806;  S.  Rieiler,  Oeechichte  Baieme,  vol.  v..  Gotha, 
1003;  K.  Hartmann,  Der  Proaeee  gegen  die  proteeiantiechen 
LandeUtnde  in  Baytrn  unier  .  .  .  AJbrecht  V.,  Munich, 
1004;  W.  Goets,  Die  angebliehe  AdeleverachwOrung  gegen 
AWredU  V.,  in  Foreehungen  zur  OeeehicfUe  Baieme,  xiii., 
1006. 

ALBERT  OF  BRAHDENBURG:  Elector  of 
Mainz  and  archbishop  of  Magdeburg;  b.  June  28, 
1490;  d.  at  Mainz  Sept.  24,  1545.  He  was  the  sec- 
ond son  of  Johann  Cicero,  elector  of  Brandenburg, 
and  brother  of  the  future  elector,  Joachim  I. 
Through  family  influence  he  became  canon  of  Mainz, 
at  the  age  of  eighteen.  In  1513  he  was  made  arch- 
bishop of  Magdeburg  and  administrator  of  Halbei^ 
stadt,  and  in  1514,  having  received  holy  orders,  arch- 
bishop and  elector  of  Mainz.  Having  promised  to 
pay  personally  the  simi  of  at  least  20,000  gold  gulden 
for  the  pallium,  he  was  forced  to  borrow  from 
the  Fuggers  in  Augsburg.  To  recoup  himself,  he 
obtained  (Aug.  15, 1515)  from  Pope  Leo  X.  the  priv- 
ilege of  preaching  indulgences — ostensibly  decreed 
for  the  building  of  St.  Peter's  in  Rome — in  his 
province  for  eight  years,  making  a  cash  payment 
of  10,000  gulden  and  promising  for  the  future  one- 
half  of  the  annual  revenues.  He  admitted  that  the 
transaction  was  a  money-making  affair,  and  when 
the  preaching  began  commissioners  representing  the 
Fuggers  accompanied  the  preachers  to  collect  their 
share. 

Albert  was  a  child  of  the  Renaissance,  interested 
in  art,  with  a  decided  fondness  for  costly  buildings, 
and  deserves  praise  as  a  patron  of  the  new  litera- 
ture. He  admired  Erasmus,  protected  Reuchlin, 
and  drew  Hutten  to  his  court.  Nevertheless,  on 
May  17,  1517,  he  issued  an  edict  against  the  press 
and  appointed  the  reactionary  Jodocus  Trutvetter 
inquisitor  for  his  entire  province.  When  the  way 
indulgences  were  preached  raised  a  storm,  his  action 
was  characteristic.  On  Oct.  31,  1517,  Luther  sent 
to  him  a  respectful  letter  on  the  subject,  and  his 
ninety-five  theses.  Albert  put  the  matter  aside 
and  left  the  letter  imanswered;  he  had  no  con- 
ception of  Luther's  motives  and  views,  and  desired 
not  to  be  troubled.  Later,  when  he  tried  to  inter- 
fere, he  found  that  his  influence  was  gone.  At 
the  Diet  of  Augsburg  in  1518  he  was  made  cardinal. 
After  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  (1519) 
he  woriced  effectively  for  the  election  of  Charles  V. 
As  regards  Luther  he  continued  to   follow  the 


advice  of  Erasmus  (in  a  letter  of  Nov.  1,  1519),  to 
have  as  little  as  possible  to  do  with  him,  if  he  cared 
for  his  own  tranquillity.  So  long  as  his  personal 
interests  did  not  suffer,  he  found  it  easy  to  be 
tolerant.  When  Luther,  at  the  wish  of  his  elector, 
wrote  a  second  letter  (Feb.  4,  1520),  Albert  replied 
quite  in  the  spirit  of  Erasmus.  He  did  not  inter- 
fere when  Hutten  issued  his  anonymous  anti- 
Roman  pamphlets,  and  he  showed  himself  imf riend- 
ly  to  the  mendicant  friars.  But  when  papal 
legates  brought  him  (Oct.,  1520)  the  Golden  Rose 
and  definite  orders  concerning  Hutten  and  Luther, 
he  was  ready  at  once  to  expel  the  former  from  his 
court  and  to  bum  the  latter's  books. 

After  the  Diet  of  Worms  (1521)  Albert  pretended 
to  favor  certain  reforms,  and  many,  like  CarlBtadt, 
put  confidence  in  him.  Luther,  however,  ad- 
dressed to  him  a  letter  from  the  Wartburg  (Dec.  1, 
1521),  threatening  to  attack  publicly  his  "  false 
god,"  the  indulgences,  if  the  sale  did  not  cease, 
and  to  expose  him  before  the  world.  Albert 
yielded  as  a  matter  of  policy,  and  because  no  other 
course  was  open  to  him.  He  was  also  imable  to 
prevent  the  introduction  of  the  Reformation  into 
Erfurt  and  Magdebiu'g.  He  was  not  on  good 
terms  with  his  chapter  in  Mainz,  and  during  the 
Peasants'  War  the  city  made  a  compact  with  the 
peasants.  It  was  suspected  that  he  had  in  mind  to 
follow  the  example  of  his  cousin  in  Prussia  (see 
Albert  of  Prussia)  and  to  secularize  his  bishopric 
— a  course  which  Luther  openly  (in  a  letter  of  June 
2,  1525)  called  upon  him  to  take.  On  the  same 
day,  however,  the  peasants  were  defeated  at 
Kdnigshofen,  and  the  immediate  danger  being  over, 
Albert  made  an  alliance  with  Luther's  most  deter- 
mined opponents,  Joachim  of  Brandenburg  and 
George  of  Saxony,  for  mutual  protection  and  for 
the  extermination  of  the  Lutheran  sect.  For  a 
time  he  continued  to  oppose  the  evangelical  move- 
ment in  a  half-hearted  way,  requesting  his  subjects 
to  abide  by  the  old  teaching  of  the  Church.  He 
introduced  some  outward  changes  in  opposition 
to  the  Reformation,  but  without  effect;  his  territory 
became  smaller;  and  his  influence  in  the  kingdom 
grew  less.  The  so-called  alliance  of  Halle  with 
his  brother  Joachim  and  other  Catholic  princes  in 
1533  could  not  retard  the  movement.  His  oppo- 
sition in  Dessau  was  in  vain  (1534).  Even  in  Halle, 
his  own  city,  he  could  not  hinder  the  victory  of  the 
Reformation  proved  by  the  call  of  Justus  Jonas  in 
1541.  As  early  as  1536  Albert  anticipated  coming 
events,  by  removing  his  valuable  collections  of 
objects  of  art  to  Mainz  and  Aschaffenburg;  and 
in  1540  he  left  Halle  forever.  In  1541  he  urged 
the  emperor  at  Regensbiu'g  to  proceed  against  the 
Protestants  with  arms,  if  he  really  meant  to  be 
emperor;  otherwise  it  were  better  if  he  had  stayed 
in  Spain.  Albert  had  become,  possibly  under 
Jesuit  influence,  the  most  violent  of  the  princely 
opponents  of  the  Reformation.  He  met  with  con- 
tinual disappointments,  however,  and  steadily 
became  more  isolated.  He  took  a  deep  interest 
in  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  appointed  his  legates 
in  Apr.,  1545,  but  did  not  live  to  see  its  opening. 
His  last  years  were  harassed  by  quarrels  with  faiiB 
chapter  and  the  importunities  of  his  creditors,  and 
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he  died,  after  long  sufferings,  alone,  forsaken,  and 
almost  in  want.  The  fine  buildings  which  he 
erected  at  Biainz  and  Halle  and  his  monument  by 
Peter  Visoher,  in  the  abbey  church  at  Aschaff en- 
burg  were  the  only  memorieds  of  his  life  which  he 
left  to  posterity.  (T.  Koldb.) 

Bibuoobapht:  J.  H.  Hennes,  Albne/U  von  Brandenburg, 
Ifftins,  1868;  J.  Biay,  Der  KurfHrH,  Kardinal  und  BrOti- 
tehof  AJbrtehl  II.  von  Mains  und  Brandenburg,  2  vols., 
Munioh,  186fr-76;  A.  Wolters.  Der  AbgoU  mu  Halie,  Bonn, 
1877;  H.  Qredy,  Kardinal  und  Bnbiaehof  AWrechi  IL  von 
Brandenburg  in  eeinem  VerhAliniaee  su  den  Olaubeneneuer- 
ungen,  Blains,  1891;  G.  F.  Hertsberg,  OeeehichU  der  Stadt 
HaUe,  ToL  ii.  Halle,  1801;  P.  Redlioh.  Cardinal  Albreeht 
von  Brandenburg  und  doe  neue  8Hft  su  Halle,  Mains,  1000. 

ALBERT  THE  GREAT.    See  Albbbtus  Magnus. 

ALBERT  OF  PRUSSU. 

Early  Life  and  Conyersion  to  Protestantism  (I  1). 
Interoourae  with  Luther  and  Melanohthon  and  Aid  to 

the  Reformation  (|  2). 
Protreas  of  the  Reformation  (|  3). 
Reorganisat.on  of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  (|  4). 
Bis  Visitation  and  its  Gonsequenoes  (|  6). 
Ordinances  of  1640  and  1644  (|  6). 
.  Later  Efforts  in  Behalf  of  the  Reformation  (|  7). 
Albert,  margrave  of  Brandenbm^-Ansbach,  last 
grand  master  of  the  Teutonic  order,  first  duke  of 
Prussia,  founder  of  the  Prussian  na- 
I.  Early     tional  Church,  was  bom  at  Ansbach 
Life    and   (25  m.  s.w.  of  Nuremberg)  May  17, 
ConverBion   1490;  d.  at  Tapiau  (23  m.  e.  of  Kdn- 
to  Protat-    igsberg)  Mar.  20,  1568.    He  was  the 
tantiam.      third  son  of  the  Margrave  Frederick 
the  EUder  of   Brandenbiurg-Ansbach, 
received  a  knightly  education  at  various  courts,  and 
was  made  a  canon  of  the  (Cologne  Cathedral.    In 
1508,    with  his  brother   Casimir,  he  took  part  in 
the     Emperor    Maximilian's    campaign    against 
Venice.    He  was  elected  grand  master  of  the  Teu- 
tonic order  Dec.  15,  1510,  was  invested  with  the 
dignity  of  his  office  in  1511,  and  made  his  solemn 
entry  into  Ednigsberg  in  1512.    His  efforts  to  make 
his  order  independent  of  Poland  (to  which  it  had 
owed  fealty  since  the  peace   of  Thorn,  1466)   in- 
volved him  in  a  war  with  the  Polish  king,  which 
devastated  the  territory  of  the  order  imdl  a  truce 
for  four  years  was  made  in    1521.    Albert   then 
visited  Germany  and  tried  in  vain   to  obtain  the 
help   of    the    German    princes    against    Poland. 
While  attending  the  Diet  of  Nuremberg  in  1522-23 
he  heard  the  sermons  of  Andreas  Osiander  (whom 
he  afterward  called  his  "  father  in  C!hrist '')»  and 
associated  with  others  of  the  reformed  faith  in  that 
city.    By  such  influcAce,  as  well  as  by  the  writings  of 
Luther  from  the  year  1520,  he  was  won  to  the  new 
teaching  and  openly  avowed  bis  convictions. 

In  June,  1523,  he  addressed  a  confidential 
letter  to  Luther,  requesting  his  advice  concerning 
the  reformation  of  the  Teutonic  order  and  the 
means  of  bringing  about  a  renewal  of  Christian 
life  in  its  territory.  In  reply  liUther  advised  him 
to  convert  the  spiritual  territory  of  the  order  into 
a  woridly  principality.  In  Sept.,  1523,  he  visited 
the  Reformer  at  Wittenberg,  when  Luther  again 
advised  him,  with  the  concurrence  of  Melanchthon, 
to  put  aside  the  foolish  and  wrong  law  of  the 
order,  to  enter  himself  into  the  estate  of  matri- 
mony, and  to  convert  the  state  of  the  order  into 
a  worldly  one.    This  interview  was  the  beginning 


of  an  intimate  connection  between  Albert  and  the 
two  Reformers  of  Wittenberg,  and  was  immedi- 
ately followed  by  Luther's  ErTnahnung  an  die  Herren 
Deutschm  Ordens    Jakdis    Ketuchheit 
a.  Inter-    tu    meiden  und  tu  rechten  ehelichen 
counewith  Keuachheittugreifen.    With  the  advice 
Luther  and  and  help  of  Luther,  Albert  provided 
Melanch-   pure  Gospel  preaching  for  his  capital 
then  and  by  oalHng  thither  such  men  as  Johann 
Aid  to  the   Briessmann     and    Paulus     Speratus 
Reforma-   (qq.v.).    Johannes    Amandus,    called 
tion.       about  the  same  time  as  Briessmann, 
while  a  popular  and  gifted  preacher, 
proved  a  fanatic  and  agitator,  and  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  city  and  country  in  1524.    His  pla^  was 
taken  by  Johannes  Poliander  (q.v.).    Authorised 
by  Albert,  Bishop  George  of  Polentz  (q.v.),  y^ 
favored  the  Reformation,  sent  learned    men    to 
preach  throu^  the  country;   and  evangelical  wri- 
tings, supplied  by  Albert's  friend,  Georg  Vo^er, 
chsmoellor  of  his  brother  at  Ansbach,  were  care- 
fully disseminated.    At  Christmas,  1523  George  of 
Polenta  openly  embraced  the  new  faith;  and  the 
next  year,  with  the  consent  of  his  sovereign,  he 
advised  the  ministers  not  only  to  preach  the  pure 
Gospel,  but  also  to  use  the  German  language  at 
the   administration   of   baptism   and   the   Lord's 
Supper.    At  the  same  time  he  recommended  the 
reading  of  Luther's  writings,  and  declared  excom- 
munication to  be  abrogated. 

The  cause  made  steady  progress  in  KOnigsberg. 
Briessmann  delivered  free  lectures  to  the  laity 
and  ministers,  aiming  to  promote  a 
3.  Prog-  knowledge  of  the  gospel;  Speratus 
Ten  of  preached  to  large  crowds;  and  a  newly 
the  Refor-  established  printing-office  published 
mation.  various  evangelical  writings,  especially 
the  sermons  and  pamphlets  of  Briess- 
mann and  Speratus.  Abuses  and  unevangelical 
elements  in  divine  service  and  in  the  inner  con- 
stitution of  the  chiurches,  images  and  altars  serv- 
ing the  worship  of  saints,  the  multitude  of  masses 
and  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  were  abolished.  A 
common  treasury  was  established  for  the  aid  of 
the  poor.  The  reformatory  movement  acquired 
new  impetus  from  the  conversion  of  a  second  Prus- 
sian prelate,  Erhard  of  Queiss,  bishop  of  Pome- 
sania,  who,  under  the  title  Themata  issued  a 
Reformation-programme  in  his  diocese  for  the 
renewal  of  the  spiritual  life  on  the  basis  of  the  pure 
€k)spel.  The  most  important  of  all,  however,  was 
the  carrying  out  of  Luther's  advice  with  regard  to 
the  transformation  of  the  territory  of  the  order 
into  a  hereditary  secular  duchy  under  the  suzerainty 
of  Poland,  after  the  period  of  the  truce  had  expired 
and  peace  had  been  made  with  Poland.  On  Apr. 
10,  1525,  the  formal  investiture  of  Albert  as  didce 
of  Prussia  took  place  at  Cracow,  after  he  had  sworn 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  King  Sigismund.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  following  month  he  made  his  solemn 
entry  into  Kdnigsberg  and  received  the  homage 
of  the  Prussian  prelates,  the  knights  of  the  order, 
and  the  states.  On  July  1,  1526,  he  was  married 
in  the  castle  of  Kdnigsberg  to  the  Danish  princess 
Dorothea,  Uke  himself  a  faithful  adherent  of  the 
Gospel. 
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A  reorganization  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  on  the 

basis  of  the  existing  episcopal  constitution  now 

took  place.    The  two  bishops,  George 

4.  Reor-  of  Polentz  and  Erhard  of  Queiss,  who 
ganization   were  separated  from  Rome  by  their 

of  Bode-    evangehcal    faith    and    reformatory 

siastical     activity,  married.     As  the  first  evan- 

AflaixB.  gelical  bishops  they  confined  them- 
selves to  purely  ecclesiastical  functions 
— ordination,  visitation,  inspection,  and  the  cele- 
bration of  marriage.  The  duke,  as  evangelical 
sovereign,  felt  himself  obliged  in  publicly  professing 
the  Reformation  and  reserving  the  right  to  call  a 
diet  for  regulating  the  affairs  of  the  Chiu'ch,  to 
issue  a  mandate  (July  6,  1525)  requesting  the 
ministers  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  all  purity  and 
Christian  fidelity,  and  to  testify  against  the  pre- 
vailing superstition,  as  well  as  against  the  wide- 
spread godless  and  immoral  dnmkenness,  lewdness, 
cursing,  and  frivolous  swearing.  The  first  diet  to 
regulate  the  affairs  of  the  Chiurch  was  held  in  Dec., 
1525,  at  Kdnigsberg.  The  result  was  the  Landes- 
ordnung^  which  regulated  the  appointment  and 
support  of  ministers,  the  filling  of  vacancies,  the 
observance  of  the  feast-days,  the  appropriation  of 
moneys  received  for  the  chiurches,  for  pious 
foundations,  and  for  the  poor.  The  Landeaord- 
nung  contained  also  regulations  for  divine  service, 
drawn  up  by  the  bishops  and  published  by  Albert 
(Mar.,  1526)  under  the  title  Arfikd  der  Ceremonien 
und  andere  Ordnung, 

For  the  better  regulation  of  existing  evils,  Albert, 
in  agreement  with  the  bishops,  appointed  a  com- 
mission of  clerical  and  lay  members, 
5.  His  THsi-  to  visit  the  different  parishes,  to  inves- 
tation       tigate  the  life  and  work  of  the  minis- 

and  Its  ters,  and,  where  necessary,  to  give 
Conse-      them    instruction    and    information. 

quences.  The  result  of  this  visitation,  the  first 
in  Prussia,  was  such  that  in  a 
mandate  dated  Apr.  24,  1528,  Albert  recom- 
mended the  two  bishops  to  continue  such  visita- 
tions in  their  dioceses  and  to  impress  upon 
the  ministers  their  task  with  reference  to 
doctrine  and  life.  That  such  supervision  might 
be  permanent  he  ordered  the  appointment  of  supei^ 
intendents.  For  the  benefit  of  the  many  non- 
(xomans,  the  ministers  were  supplied  with  trans- 
lators of  the  preached  word.  Albert  recommended 
Luther's  PoatiUa  as  pattern  for  the  preaching  of 
the  Grospel  and  caused  a  large  number  of  copies  to 
be  distributed  among  the  ministers.  He  also  or- 
dered quarterly  conferences  under  the  presidency 
of  the  superintendents,  and  in  July,  1529,  he  author- 
ized the  bishops  to  arrange  synodical  meetings,  at 
which  questions  pertaining  to  faith,  doctrine,  mar- 
riage, and  other  matters  of  importance  to  the 
pastoral  ofiice  were  considered.  He  induced  Spera- 
tus  (who  had  succeeded  Queiss  as  bishop  of  Pome- 
sania)  to  prepare  an  outline  of  doctrines,  which 
was  published  under  the  title  Christliche  stattUa 
9\fnodalia,  and  distributed  among  the  ministers 
as  the  sovereign's  own  confession,  as  is  indicated 
by  the  preface,  dated  Jan.  6, 1530.  This  precursor 
of  the  Augsburg  Confession  the  bishops  assigned  to 
the  ministers  in  1530  as  their  canon  of  doctrine. 


It  was  of  special  importance  during  a  crisis 
brought  on  by  the  duke.  Influenced  by  his  friend 
Friecbich  von  Heideck,  he  favored  the  teachings 
of  the  enthusiast  Kaspar  Schwenckfeld  (q.v.), 
whom  he  met  at  Liegnitz,  and  gave  appoint- 
ments to  his  adherents.  The  new  ordinances 
of  the  bishops  were  at  first  not  heeded.  A  col- 
loquy held  at  Rastenburg  in  Dec.,  1531,  under 
the  presidency  of  Speratus  brought  about  no  satis- 
factory results.  Luther's  representations,  at  first 
unsuccessful,  finally  evoked  the  duke's  prohibition 
of  the  secret  or  public  preaching  or  teaching  of  the 
enthusiasts;  at  the  same  time  he  stated  that  he 
allowed  his  subjects  liberty  in  matters  of  faith, 
since  he  would  not  force  a  belief  upon  the  people. 
His  eyes  were  finally  opened  by  the  Anabaptist 
disorders  at  MUnster  (see  Mt^NSTER,  Anabaptists 
in)  and  he  saw  the  political  danger  of  such  fanat- 
icism. In  Aug.,  1535,  he  issued  a  mandate  to  Spera- 
tus enjoining  him  to  preserve  the  purity  and  unity 
of  doctrine.  He  renewed  his  assurance  to  hiis 
brother,  Margrave  George, "  that  he  and  his  country 
wished  to  be  looked  upon  as  constant  members  in 
the  line  of  professors  of  the  Augsburg  Confession," 
and  to  this  assurance  he  remained  faithful  to  the 
end. 

In  1540  Albert  issued  an  ordinance  treating  of 
the  many  evils  in  the  life  of  the  people  and  their 
cure,  and  another  concerning  the 
6.  Ordinan-  election  and  support  of  the  ministers, 
ces  of  1540  their  widows  and  orphans,  as  a  supple- 
and  1544.  ment  to  the  Landeaordmmg  of  1525. 
Assisted  by  the  two  bishops,  he  made 
a  tour  of  inspection  in  the  winter  of  1542-43  to 
obtain  a  true  insight  into  the  religious  and  moral 
condition  of  the  country.  Toward  the  end  of  this 
tour,  he  issued  (Feb.,  1543)  a  mandate  in  the 
German  and  Polish  languages,  exhorting  the  people 
to  make  diligent  use  of  the  means  of  grace  and 
admonishing  those  of  the  nobility  who  despised 
the  word  and  the  sacrament.  Each  house  had  to 
appoint  in  turn  an  officer  to  keep  watch,  from  an 
elevated  place,  over  the  church  attendance.  Be- 
sides the  Sunday  pericopes  the  minister  was  to 
spend  a  half-hour  in  explaining  the  catechism.  Dur- 
ing the  week  devotional  meetings  were  to  be  held 
in  the  houses,  at  which  the  people  were  to  be  ex- 
amined as  to  their  knowledge  of  the  word  of  God. 
To  maintain  the  episcopal  constitution  Albert, 
in  a  memorandum  of  1542,  assured  the  continuance 
of  the  two  ancient  bishoprics  with  the  provision 
that  godly  and  learned  men  should  always  be  chosen 
for  them.  To  promote  Church  life  he  issued  an 
Ordnung  vom  dusserlichm  OottesdienH  und  Artikd 
der  Ceremonien  (1644),  supplementing  the  Artikel 
of  1525.  To  improve  the  service  in  the  churches 
he  required  the  schools  to  train  the  children  in 
singing,  and  had  a  hymn-book  prepared  by  Kugel- 
mann,  the  court  band-master. 

Albert  continued  to  correspond  with  Luther  and 
Melanchthon,  and  many  notes  from  his  hand, 
remarks  on  the  Psalms  and  the  Pauline  epistles, 
show  how  deeply  he  endeavored  to  penetrate 
into  the  Scriptures.  To  promote  Christian  culture 
he  established  a  library  in  his  castle,  the  basis  of 
the  public  libraiy  founded  by  him  in  1540.    For 
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the  benefit  of  a  higher  evangelical  education  he 
estabUshed  Latin  high-schools,  and  founded  at 
KOnigsberg  a  school  which  in  1544, 
7.  Later  £f-  with  the  assistance  of  Luther  and 
forts  in  Melanchthon,  he  converted  into  a  uni- 
Behalf  of  versity.  As  first  rector  he  called  Georg 
the  Refer-  Sabinus,  son-in-law  of  Melanchthon, 
mation.  but  his  character  rather  hampered 
the  development  of  the  institution.  A 
still  greater  impediment  was  the  appointment,  in 
1549,  of  the  former  Nuremberg  reformer  Andreas 
Osiander  as  first  theological  professor,  hia  doctrine 
of  justification  calling  forth  controversies  (see  Osi- 
ander, Andrbab).  After  Osiander 's  death  (1552), 
his  son-in-law  Johann  Funck  (q.v.)  gained  such  in- 
fluence over  the  duke  that  he  appointed  none  but 
followers  of  Osiander,  whose  opponents,  headed 
by  J.  M6rlin,  were  obliged  to  leave  the  country. 
The  political  and  ecclesiastical  confusion  finally 
became  so  great  that  a  Polish  commission  was 
forced  to  interfere,  and  in  1566  Funck  and  two  of 
his  party  were  executed  as  "  disturbers  of  the  peace, 
traitors,  and  promoters  of  the  Osiandrian  heresy." 
The  former  advisers  of  the  duke  were  then  rein- 
stated. 

These  painful  experiences  caused  Albert  to  long 
for  rest  and  the  restoration  of  peace  in  Church  and 
country.  He  recalled  Mdrlin  and  Martin  Chenmitz, 
and,  in  consequence  of  a  resolution  of  the  synod, 
which  met  in  1567,  to  abide  by  the  corpus  doctrina 
of  the  Lutheran  Church,  he  caused  them  to  prepare 
the  Corpus  doctrines  Pruthenicum  (or  Wiederholung 
der  Summa  und  Inhcdt  der  rechtm  aUgemeinen  christ- 
lichen  Kirchenlehre-repetUio  corporis  doctrines  Chris- 
tiana) in  which  the  Osiandrian  errors  were  also 
refuted.  This  symbol,  which  was  approved  by 
the  estates,  Albert  published  with  a  preface,  dated 
July  9,  1567,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  "  no  one 
shall  be  admitted  to  any  office  in  Church  or  school 
who  does  not  approve  of  and  accept  it." 

After  the  settlement  of  the  doctrinal  questions,  a 
revision  of  the  former  church-order  was  imdertaken, 
the  outcome  of  which  was  the  Kirchenordnung  und 
Ceremonien,  published  in  1568.  The  vacant  epis- 
copal sees  of  Pomesania  and  Samland  were  filled 
by  the  appointment  of  G.  Venediger  (Venetus)  and 
J.  M5rlin,  respectively,  after  arrangements  had  been 
made  with  the  estates  as  to  the  election,  juris- 
diction, and  salary  of  the  bishops,  whereby  the  old 
episcopal  constitution  of  the  Prussian  Church  was 
established  and  assured.  Thus,  notwithstanding 
the  trials  of  his  last  years,  Albert  saw  the  full 
development  of  the  Evangelical  Church  in  the 
duchy  of  Prussia,  and  quiet  and  peace  restored 
before  his  death.  He  left  a  beautiful  testimony 
of  his  evangelical  faith  in  his  testament  for  Albert 
Frederick,  his  son  by  his  second  wife,  Anna  of 
Brunswick,  whom  he  had  married  in  1550.  His 
last  words  were:  "  Into  thy  hands  I  commit  my 
spirit,  thou  hast  redeemed  me,  O  Lord  God  of 
Truth."  David  ERDMANNt. 

BiBLioaiiA.PHT:  Sources:  M.  Luther.  Brief e,  ed.  by  W.  M. 
L.  de  Wette  and  J.  K.  Seidemann,  6  vols..  Berlin,  1826- 
73;  P.  Melanohthon,  Brief e  an  AlbrectU  Herzoo  von  Preue- 
•en,  ed.  by  K.  Faber.  Berlin,  1817:  J.  Voist.  Briefwechael 
der  berUhmtesten  OeUhrter  dee  ZeitaUera  der  Reformation 
mil  Herzog  AOfredU  von  Preueeen,  Kftnigsberg.  1841;    T. 


Kolde,  Anateeta  lutherana,  Qotha.  1883;  P.  Ttohadcert, 
Urkundenbueh  sur  BeformatumegeeehielUe  dee  Heraogtume 
Preueeen,  vols.  i.-iiL  (vols.  xliii.-zlT.  of  PublihaiioneH  aue 
den  k.  preueeiecken  Slaaie-Arekiven,  Berlin,  1800).  Gen- 
eral Literature:  D.  H.  Arnold,  Hietorie  der  K&nigtlberger 
UnivereiUU,  voL  L,  KOnigsberg,  1746;  idem,  KwrtgefaeeU 
Kirchenoeeehichle  von  Preueeen,  ib.  1769;  F.  8.  Book«L«6en 
und  Thaten  AlbrechtedeeAeUem,  ib.  1760;  L.  yon  Bacsko. 
Oeechichie  Preueeene,  vol.  iv.,  ib.  1796;  A.  R.  Gebaer  and 
C.  A.  Hagen,  Der  Dom  eu  KdnigAerg,  ib.  1836;  L.  von 
Ranke,  DeuUeke  Oeechichie  im  Zeitalter  der  BeformaHon, 
vol.  ii.,  Berlin,  1843,  Eng.  transl.,  new  ed.,  Robert  A. 
Johnson,  London,  1906  (very  good);  W.  M6ller,  Andreae 
Oeiander,  Elberfeld.  1870;  ADB,  vol.  i.;  K.  A.  Base,  Her- 
tog  Attnrecht  von  Preueeen  und  eeine  Hofprediger,  ib.  1879 
(an  elaborate  monograph);  K.  Lohmeier,  Hertog  AWreehi 
von  Preueeen,  Dansig,  1890;  H.  Pruts,  Henog  AWredU 
von  Preueeen,  in  Preueeieehe  JahrhUchert  Ixvi  2,  Berlin, 
1890;  E.  Joachim,  Die  PoUtik  dee  leUten  HochmeiaUre  in 
Preueeen,  Atbrecht  von  Brandenburg,  3  vols.,  Leipdo,  1892- 
94;  P.  Tschaokert,  Heraog  Atbrecht  von  Preueeen  ale  refor- 
malorieche  PereHnliehkeit,  Halle,  1894. 

ALBERT  OF  RIGA:  Founder  of  the  German 
power  among  the  Esthonians  and  Letts;  d.  at 
Riga  Jan.  17,  1229.  He  was  a  nephew  of  Hartwig, 
archbishop  of  Bremen,  and  is  first  mentioned  as 
canon  in  that  city.  In  1199  he  was  ordained  bishop 
of  UexkQU,  in  the  territory  of  the  Livonians,  as  the 
successor  of  Bishop  Berthold  (see  Berthold  of 
Livonia)  who  had  perished  the  previous  year  in 
an  uprising  of  the  pagan  inhabitants.  Though  or- 
ganized missionary  work  had  been  carried  on  among 
the  Letts  and  the  Uvonians  since  1184,  they  had 
shown  themselves  hostile  to  the  new  creed,  and  it 
fell  to  Albert  to  maintain  his  episcopal  title  and  to 
spread  the  Grospel  by  the  sword.  Aided  by  a  papal 
buU  he  succeeded  in  raising  a  large  force  of  crusa- 
ders, and  in  the  year  1200  appeared  on  the  shores 
of  the  Dwina,  where  he  met  with  little  resistance 
from  the  Livonians.  In  1201  he  founded  the  town 
of  Riga,  and  for  the  protection  of  his  dominions  and 
the  extension  of  his  conquests  organized  the  Order 
of  the  Brothers  of  the  Sword  (q.v.),  whose  grand 
master  was  made  subordinate  to  lus  authority.  The 
Christianizing  of  the  country  was  promoted  by  the 
introduction  of  Cistercian  and  Premonstrant  monks, 
and  by  1206  almost  the  entire  Livonian  population 
had  been  baptized.  In  1207  Albert  received  Livor 
nia  as  a  fief  from  the  German  king,  together  with 
the  title  of  "  Prince  of  the  Empire."  Three  years 
later  he  was  confirmed  by  Innocent  III.  as  bishop 
of  the  territories  of  the  Livonians  and  the  Letts, 
and,  without  receiving  the  dignity  of  archbishop, 
was  granted  the  right  to  nominate  and  ordain 
bishops  for  such  territorial  conquests  as  might  be 
made  from  the  heathen  peoples  to  the  northeast. 
He  now  met  with  formidable  rivalry  from  the 
Brothers  of  the  Sword,  whose  grand  master  desired 
to  make  himself  independent  of  the  bishop.  The 
Danes,  also,  by  the  acquisition  of  LQbeck  in  1215, 
became  a  powerful  factor  in  the  politics  of  the 
eastern  Baltic.  Though  forced  for  a  time  to  make 
concessions  to  both,  Albert  by  courage  and  a  wise 
use  of  circumstances,  succeeded  in  retaining  his 
power  unimpaired.  From  1211  to  1224  vigorous 
campaigns  were  carried  on  against  the  heathen 
Esthonians  to  the  northeast,  who,  although  aided  by 
the  Russian  rulers  of  Novgorod  and  Pskov,  were 
compelled  to  submit  to  the  German  power.  The 
Danish  influence  speedily  disappeared,   and  the 
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Brothers  of  the  Sword  were  forced  in  time  to  take 
their  lands  in  Esthonia  as  a  fief  from  Albert  and 
from  his  brother  Hermann,  whom  he  had  made 
bishop  of  southern  Esthonia,  with  his  seat  at  Dor- 
pat.    In  1227  the  island  of  Oesel,  the  last  strong- 
hold of  the  heathen  resistance  and  the  refuge  of 
pirates  who  held  the  eastern  Baltic  in  terror,  was 
overrun  by  a  crusading  army,  and  the  conversion 
of  the  country  was  completed.    Albert  is  a  striking 
type  of  the  militant  ecclesiastic  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
In  spite  of  his  great  services  in  the  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  Baltic  lands,  it  is  as  the  warrior, 
prince,  and  diplomat,  rather  than  as  bishop,  that 
he  stands  out  most  prominently.     (F.  Lsnus.) 
Bibuoorapht:     Heinrieut   de   Lettis.  Chronicon   Livonia, 
1126-1227.  in  MGH,  SeripL,  xxm,  (1874)  231-332;    K. 
▼on  8«hl0ier,  Livland  und  die  Anfdnge  detUtehen  L0b€na 
im  Norden,  Berlin.  1850;   F.  Winter,  Die  PrdmonabraUn' 
mr  dee  gwdtften  Jakrhunderte,  ib.  1866;  idem.  Die  Cieter- 
deneer  dee  nordMliehen  DeutecfUande,  Gotha,  1868;    R. 
Hauimann,  Dae  Rini/en  der  Deuteehen  und  D&nen  um  den 
Beeitt  BeOande,  Leipsio,  1870;    G.  Dehio.  OeechidUe  dee 
Brainetume  Httmbvrff-Bremen,  ii.  160  sqq.,  Berlin,  1877; 
T.  Schiemann.  Rueeland,  PoUn  und  Livland,  in  AUgemeine 
OeeekiekU,  u.  1  sqq..  ib.  1887. 

ALBERT!,  Ol-b&r'-ti,  VALENTIN:  Lutheran;  b. 
at  L&hn  (60  m.  w.s.w.  of  Breslau),  Silesia,  Dec.  15, 
1635;  d.  in  Leipsic  Sept.  19,  1697.  He  studied 
in  the  latter  city  and  spent  most  of  his  life  there, 
being  professor  extraordinary  of  theology  from 
1672.  As  a  representative  of  the  orthodoxy  of 
his  time  he  wrote  against  Pufendorf  and  Scheff- 
ling  (qq.v.),  but  is  noteworthy  chiefly  for  his  part 
in  the  Pietistic  controversy.  In  Feb.,  1687,  he 
furnished  a  meeting-place  in  his  house  for  the  col- 
kffia  phUobiblica^  which  brought  on  the  controversy 
in  Leipsic  (see  Pietism).  Nevertheless,  in  1696 
he  published  an  Ausfuhrlicher  Gegenanhoart  auf 
Speners  sogenanrUe  grilndltche  Vertheidigung  seiner 
tmd  der  Pietisten  UnschtUd, 

ALBERTINI,  al"ber-ti'ni,  JOHANN  BAPTIST 
VON:  Moravian  bishop;  b.  at  Neuwied  (on  the 
Rhine;  8  m.  n.n.w.  of  Coblenz)  Feb.  17,  1769;  d.  at 
Berthelsdorf,  near  Hermhut,  Dec.  6,  1831.  He 
was  educated  at  Neuwied,  at  Niesky  (1782-85), 
and  at  the  theological  seminary  of  Barby  (1785-88). 
From  1788  to  1810  he  taught  in  the  school  at  Niesky; 
from  1810  to  1821  he  was  preacher  and  bishop  in 
Niesky,  Gnadenberg,  and  Gnadenfrei  (Silesia);  in 
1821  he  became  a  member,  and  in  1824  president, 
of  the  Elders'  Conference  in  the  department  for 
Church  and  school.  He  published:  Predigten  (1805); 
Oeiaaiche  Lieder  (1821);  and  Reden  (1832).  Some 
of  his  spiritual  songs  are  of  rare  beauty.  He  was 
a  fellow  student  and  friend  of  Schleiermacher. 

ALBERTUS  MAGNUS  ("Albert  the  Great"): 
Founder  of  the  most  flourishing  period  of  scholas- 
ticism; b.  at  Lauingen  (26  m.  n.w.  of  Augsbiu'g), 
Bavaria,  1193;  d.  at  Cologne  Nov.  15,  1280.  He 
studied  at  Padua,  entered  the  order  of  St.  Dominic 
there  in  1223,  and  served  as  lector  in  the  various 
convent  schools  of  the  order  in  Germany,  especially 
in  Cologne.  In  1245  he  went  to  Paris  to  become 
master  of  theology.  In  1248  he  returned  to  (Cologne 
as  primariiLS  lector  and  regena  of  the  school  in  that 
city.  In  1254  a  general  chapter  of  the  Dominican 
order  at  Worms  chose  him  general  for  Germany, 


in  which  capacity  he  traversed  the  country  on  foot 
from  end  to  end,  visiting  the  monasteries  and  en- 
forcing discipline.  In  1260  Alexander  IV.  made 
him  bishop  of  Regensburg;  but  this  office  was  so 
little  in  harmony  with  his  character  and  habits 
as  a  teacher  and  writer  that,  after  the  lapse  of  two 
years,  he  was  allowed  to  resign.  He  retired  to  his 
monastery  in  Cologne,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of 
his  life,  making  many  brief  visits,  however,  to  other 
places;  as  when  he  went  to  Paris  after  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  80  to  vindicate  the  orthodoxy 
of  his  late  pupil,  Thomas  Aquinas. 

As  an  author  Albert  evinced  a  many-sidedness 
which  procured  for  him  the  title  of  doctor  tmt- 
veraaHSf  while  his  knowledge  of  natural  science 
and  its  practical  applications  made  him  a  sor- 
cerer in  popular  estimation.  His  works  fill 
twenty-one  folio  volumes  as  published  by  P. 
Jammy  (Lyons,  1651;  reedited  by  A.  Borgnet, 
38  vols.,  Paris,  1890-1900).  They  embrace  logic, 
ph3rsics,  metaphysics  and  psychology,  ethics,  and 
theology.  By  the  use  of  translations  from  the 
Arabic  and  Greco-Latin  versions,  he  expounded 
the  complete  philosophical  system  of  Aristotle, 
excepting  the  **  Politics,"  modifying  his  interpre- 
tation in  the  interests  of  the  Church.  Thus  the 
influence  of  Aristotle  came  to  supersede  Platonism 
and  Neoplatonism  in  the  later  scholasticism.  At 
a  time  when  dialectic  was  in  sore  need  of  a  new 
method,  the  introduction  of  the  Aristotelian  logic 
provided  a  subtle  and  searching  instrument  for 
investigation  and  discussion.  For  Albertus,  logic 
was  not  properly  a  science,  but  an  organon  for  reach- 
ing the  unknown  by  means  of  the  known.  Follow- 
ing Avicenna  whom  he  regards  as  the  leading 
commentator  of  Aristotle,  he  affirms  that  universals 
exist  in  three  modes:  (1)  Before  the  individuals, 
as  ideas  or  types  in  the  divine  mind  (Plato).  (2)  In 
the  individuids,  as  that  which  is  common  to  them 
(Aristotle).  (3)  After  the  individuals,  as  an  ab- 
straction of  thought  (conceptualists  and  nominal- 
ists). Thus  he  seeks  to  harmonize  the  rival  teach- 
ings concerning  universals.  In  expounding  the 
physical  theories  of  Aristotle,  he  showed  that  he 
partook  of  the  rising  scientific  spirit  of  the  age, 
especially  in  his  criticism  of  alchemy  and  in  De 
veg^abUibiu  et  plantie,  which  abounds  in  brilliant 
observations. 

The  chief  theological  works  of  Albertus  were  a 
commentary  (3  vols.)  on  the  "  Sentences "  of 
Peter  Lombard,  and  a  Summum  theologies  in  a 
more  didactic  strain.  Already  the  "  doctrine  of 
the  twofold  truth  "  had  been  accepted  by  his  con- 
temporaries— what  is  truth  in  philosophy  may 
not  be  truth  in  theology,  and  vice  versa.  CJhristian 
thinkers  were,  however,  profoundly  perplexed  by 
the  sharp  opposition  between  ideas  drawn  from 
Greek  scientific  and  philosophical  sources  and 
those  derived  from  religious  tradition.  Albertus 
sought  to  soften  this  antinomy  by  establishing  the 
distinction  between  natural  and  revealed  religion, 
which  became  henceforth  a  postulate  of  medieval 
and  later  theology.  Since  the  soul  can  know  only 
that  which  is  grounded  in  its  own  nature,  it  rises 
to  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  and 
other    specifically    Christian    doctrines    through 
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Bupematural  illumination  alone.  Henoe  the  well- 
known  dictum:  "  Revelation  is  above  but  not 
contrary  to  reason."  On  the  one  hand,  the  attempt 
to  **  rationalize  "  the  contents  of  revelation  must 
be  abandoned;  on  the  other  hand,  philosophy 
must  be  modified  in  the  interests  of  faith.  The 
merit  which  belongs  to  faith  consists  in  its  accepting 
truth  which  comes  only  through  revelation.  In 
his  entire  discussion  concerning  the  being  and 
attributes  of  God,  concerning  the  world  as  created 
in  time  in  opposition  to  the  eternity  of  matter  as 
maintained  by  Aristotle,  concerning  angeb,  miracles, 
the  soul,  sin  and  free-will,  grace,  and  finally,  original 
and  actual  sin,  the  Aristotelian  logic  is  applied  in 
the  most  rigid  manner,  and  when  this  fails  Albertus 
retires  behind  the  distinction  thrown  up  between 
philosophy  and  theology.  With  all  his  learning 
and  subtlety  of  argument,  he  made  it  evident 
that  with  his  presuppositions  and  by  his  method 
a  final  adjudication  of  the  claims  of  reason  and 
faith,  that  is,  a  imity  of  intelligence,  is  impossible. 
Apart  from  his  vast  erudition,  his  significance  lay 
first,  in  his  profound  influence  upon  scholastic 
and  the  subsequent  Protestant  theology  through 
his  substitution  of  the  Aristotelian  logic  and  meta- 
phsrsics  for  Platonic  and  Neoplatonic  ideas^  and 
secondly,  in  the  fact,  that  to  a  degree  never  before 
attempted,  he  set  in  clear  light  and  organized  in 
the  thought  of  the  Church  the  ancient  opposition 
between  Jewish  supematuralism  and  Greek  ration- 
alism. By  the  false  antithesis  thus  raised  between 
reason  and  revelation,  he  prepared  the  way  for  the 
long  conflict  of  theology  and  science,  of  reason 
and  dogma,  of  naturalism  and  supematuralism, 
of  individual  judgment  and  collective  authority, 
which  is  still  imsettled.  C.  A.  Bbckwith. 

Bibuoobapht:  J.  Sighart,  Albertu$  Magnua,  §ein  Leben  und 
MtfM  WU»en$chaft,  Ratitbon,  1867,  E^.  transL,  London, 
1876;  B.  OauslinuB.  Alberts  Magniu,  Venioe.  1630;  F. 
A.  Pouohet,  Hiatoire  d4$  •dencM  natwrMtM  au  moyenrdget 
wk  Albert  U  Grand  et  ton  ipoque,  Paru,  1863;  M.  Joel, 
VerhiUtniM  Albert  dee  Oroeeen  eu  Moeee  Maimonidee,  Bres- 
lau.  1863;  O.  d'AnaiUy,  Albert  U  Grand,  Paris.  1870; 
W.  Preger,  Gteehichte  der  ileuteehen  MyUk  im  MittelaUer, 
Leipaio,  1874;  Albertiu  Magnue  in  GeechidUe  und  Sage, 
Cologne,  1880;  G.  von  Hertling,  Atbertu*  Magnue,  ib. 
1880;  R.  de  Lieohty,  Albert  le  Grand  et  S.  Tktmuu  d'Aquin, 
Paris,  1880;  J.  Bach,  Dte  AlbertuM  Magnue  VerhOUniee  xu 
der  Erkenntniulehre  der  GrtBchen,  Late  ner,  Araber  und 
Juden,  Vienna.  1881;  A.  Schneider,  Die  PeycKologie  Alberte 
dee  Groeeen,  MOnster,  1003.  For  his  philosophy:  A.  St6okI. 
GeechidUe  der  tduflaetiechen  Phiioeophie,  8  vols..  Mains, 
1864-66;  J.  E.  Erdmann,  Grundriee  der  Geechichle  der  Phir 
losophie,i.,  4th ed.,  1806,  Eng.  transl.,  vol.  i.,  London,  1803. 

ALBIGENSES.    See  New  Manicheans,  II. 

ALBIZZI,  Ol-bit'st  or  Ol-bttU  AWTOmO:  Ital- 
ian priest;  b.  in  Florence  Nov.  25,  1547 ;  d.  at 
Kempten  (50  m.  s.8.w.  of  Augsburg),  Bavaria, 
July  17,  1626.  He  became  secretary  to  Cardinal 
Andrew,  archduke  of  Austria  (1576),  but  after  the 
death  of  the  latter  (1591)  embraced  Protestantism, 
left  Italy,  and  resided  thenceforth  in  Augsburg 
and  Kempten  He  wrote:  Principium  Chnstiaruh- 
rum  atemmata  (Augsburg,  1608);  Sermones  in 
MaUhctum  (1609);  De  prineipits  religionU  Chris- 
tiana (1612);  and  ExercUaJtionw  iheologica  (Kemp- 
ten, 1616). 

ALBIZZI,  BARTOLOMBO  (Lat.  BarOiolamceus 
Albicitia  Pisanua) :   Franciscan  monk;  b.  at  Riva- 


no,  Tuscany;  d.  at  Ksa  Dec.  10,  1401.  He  be- 
came a  celebrated  preacher,  and  tau^t  theology 
in  several  monasteries,  chiefly  at  Pisa.  He  wrote 
a  famous  book.  Liber  conformitatum  viUs  Sancti 
Francisd  cum  vita  Jesu  Chrieti,  which  was  ap- 
proved by  the  general  chapter  of  his  order  in  1399 
and  was  first  printed  at  Venice  toward  the  close  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  It  is  of  great  value  for  the 
history  of  the  Franciscans,  but  is  marred  by  exag- 
gerations and  lack  of  judgment  and  good  taste 
(e.g.,  he  states  that  Francis  was  foretold  in  the  Old 
Testament  by  prototypes  and  prophecies,  that  he 
performed  miracles  and  prophesied,  and  that  he 
was  crucified  and  is  exalted  above  the  angels). 
In  subsequent  editions  many  passages  were  modi- 
fied or  omitted.  Ebrasmus  Alber  (q.v.)  made  it 
the  basLB  of  his  BarfOeeer  Mdnche  Eulenepiegel  und 
Alcoran  (published  at  Wittenberg,  with  an  intro- 
duction by  Luther,  1542).  Albizzi  published  also 
sermons  and  a  life  of  the  Virgin  Mary  (Venice, 
1596). 

ALBO,  JOSEPH:  The  last  noteworthy  Jewish 
religious  philosopher  of  the  Middle  Ages;  b.  at 
Monreal  (125  m.  e.n.e.  of  Madrid),  Spain,  about 
1380;  d.  about  1444.  He  was  one  of  the  principal 
Jewish  representatives  at  the  disputation  held  in 
1413  and  1414  at  Tortosa,  under  the  auspices  of 
Benedict  XIII.,  between  selected  champions  of  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  religions,  with  the  view  of 
convincing  the  Jews,  from  the  testimony  of  their 
own  literature,  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  About 
1425,  at  Soria  in  Old  Castile,  he  wrote  his  principal 
work  of  religious  philosophy,  Sepher  fco-  *Ifplparim 
("  Book  of  the  Roots,"  i.e.,  "  Fundamental  Prin- 
ciples ").  He  finds  three  ideas  fundamental  in 
any  religion,  vis.,  God,  Revelation,  and  Retribu- 
tion. [In  the  idea  of  God  he  finds  four  secondary 
principles,  unity,  incorporeality,  eternity,  and  per- 
fection; in  the  second  of  his  fundamentals  he  &ids 
three  secondary  principles,  prophecy,  Moses  as  the 
unique  prophet,  and  the  binding  force  of  the  Mosaic 
Law;  and  from  his  third  fundamental  he  derives 
secondarily  the  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the 
body.]  He  discusses  also  the  distinguishing  marks 
of  the  historic  religions,  attempting  to  prove  that 
Judaism  is  differentiated  from  Christianity  by  its 
greater  credibility  and  consonance  with  reason. 
Belief  in  a  Messiah  he  considers  an  essential  part 
not  of  Judaism,  but  of  Christianity.  There  is  a 
German  translation  of  his  work  by  W.  and  L. 
Schlesinger  (Frankfort,  1844).  (G.  Dalman.) 
Biblioobapbt:  M.  Eioler,  Vorleeungen  aber  die  judieehe 
Phihtophie  dee  MitteUUtera,  uL  18&-234,  Vienna,  1876; 
H.  Grftts.  GMchidUe  der  Juden,  3d  ed.,  viiL  168-178,  Ber- 
lin, 1890,  Eng.  transL.  London,  1891-08;  A.  Tinser, 
Di»  ReltguMf-Philoeophie  Joeeph  AJbo%  Frankfort,  1890; 
JE,  i.  324-327. 

ALBRECHT,  all>reHt.    See  Albsbt. 

ALBRECHT,   OTTO   WILHELM  FERDDfAlID: 

German  Lutheran;  b.  at  Angermtknde  (42  m.  n.e. 
of  Berlin)  Dec.  2,  1855.  He  was  educated  at  the 
gymnasium  in  Potsdam,  at  the  University  of  Halle 
(1873-77),  and  at  the  Wittenberg  seminary  for 
preachers.  He  was  assistant  pastor  at  Wittenberg 
m  1880-^1,  and  pastor  at  St6dten  in  1881-84,  at 
Dachwig  in  1884-92,  and  at  Naumburg   (Saale) 
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from  1892  to  the  present  time.  He  was  elected  a 
conespondiiig  member  of  the  KiSnigliche  Akademie 
gemeinniUziger  Wiasenachaften  in  1895.  His  theo- 
logical position  is  that  of  a  modem  Lutheran.  His 
writingB  include  OeschichU  der  Magdeburger  Bi- 
hdgeadisduift  (1892);  Die  evangeliache  Gemeinde 
Miltenberguruiihrer8UrPrediger^aXle,lS9Q);  Pre- 
digten  (Ootha,  1899);  OeschichU  der  Marien-Mag- 
dalenenkirche  ru  Naumburg  a.  S.  (1902);  and  Dae 
Enchiridion  Luther  a  vom  Jahre  1636  herauegegeben 
tmd  tmtersucht  (1905).  He  has  also  been  a  col- 
laborator on  the  Weimar  edition  of  the  works  of 
Luther,  to  which  he  has  contributed  the  fifteenth 
and  twenty-eighth  volumes,  containing  the  refor- 
mer's writings  of  1524  and  his  sermons  on  John  in 
1528-29  (Weimar,  1898-1903).  He  is  likewise  a 
collaborator  on  the  Brunswick  edition  of  Luther, 
and  is  the  author  of  numerous  briefer  monographs 
and  contributions. 

ALBRIGHT,  Ol'brait,  JACOB:  Founder  of  ''the 
Evang^cal  Association  of  North  America;  "  b. 
near  Pottstown,  Penn.,  May  1,  1759;  d.  at  Mtihl- 
baeh,  Lebanon  County,  Penn.,  May  18,  1808.  His 
parents  were  Pennsylvania  Germans  of  the  Lu- 
theran Church,  in  which  denomination  he  was 
himself  trained.  His  education  was  defective,  and 
his  early  siuroundings  were  unintellectual.  After 
marriage  he  moved  to  Lancaster  County  and  carried 
on  a  successful  tile  and  brick  business.  Grief  over 
the  death  of  several  children  in  one  year  (1790)  and 
the  counsels  of  Anton  Hautz,  a  German  Reformed 
minister,  led  to  his  conversion,  and  he  became  a 
Methodist  lay  preacher.  At  length  his  concern 
for  his  Gennan  Lutheran  brethren  led  him  to  give 
up  business  and  devote  himself  entirely  to  mis- 
sionary efforts.  As  the  Methodist  Church  did  not 
desire  to  enter  upon  the  German  field  he  founded 
a  new  denomination.  Its  members  are  often  called 
the  "  Albright  Brethren."  See  Evanoblical  Asso- 
ciation. 

ALCAHTARA,  Ol-cOn'ta-rd,  ORDER  OF:  A 
spiritual  order  of  knights,  with  Cistercian  rule, 
foimded  for  the  defense  of  the  frontier  of  Castile 
against  the  Moors  under  Alfonso  VIII.,  the  Noble 
(1158-1214).  Its  name  at  first  was  Order  of  San 
Julian  del  Pereiro  ("  of  the  pear-tree  ")»  from  a 
CastiHan  frontier  citadel,  the  defense  of  which  was 
entrusted  to  two  brothers,  Suarez  and  Gomez 
Barrientos,  who  with  Bishop  Ordonius  (Ordosio) 
of  Salamanca  (1160-66)  founded  the  order.  When 
Alcantara  in  Estremadura  was  taken  by  King 
Alfonso  DC.  of  Leon  in  1213,  the  seat  of  the  order 
was  transferred  to  that  place.  Alfonso  committed 
the  defense  of  this  important  fortress  at  first  to  the 
knightly  order  of  Calatrava  (q.v.),  but  five  years 
later  he  transferred  the  service  to  the  Order  of  San 
Julian,  which  now  (1218)  took  the  name  of  the 
Order  of  Alcantara,  being  still  subject,  however, 
to  the  grand  master  of  the  Calatrava  order.  Taking 
advantage  of  a  contested  election,  it  separated  from 
the  Calatrava  order,  and  elected  its  first  independ- 
ent grand  jhaater  in  the  person  of  Diego  Sanchez. 
During  the  subsequent  strug^es  with  the  Moors, 
in  which  the  Alcantara  kni^ts  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  bravery,  they  had  on  their  flag  the 


imited  arms  of  Leon  and  Castile,  with  a  cross  of 
the  order  and  the  ancient  emblem  of  the  pear-tree. 
The  number  of  their  commanderies  in  their  days  of 
prosperity  was  about  fifty.  When  Juan  de  Zufiiga, 
the  thirty-eighth  grand  master  (1479-96)  resigned 
his  office  to  become  archbishop  of  Seville,  the  grand- 
mastership  passed  to  the  king  of  Castile  (Ferdinand 
the  Qatholic).  With  its  independent  existence  the 
order  lost  more  and  more  its  spiritual  character. 
In  consequence  of  the  disturbances  in  the  Spanish 
monarchy,  it  was  abohshed  in  1873,  but  was  re- 
established  in  1874  as  a  purely  military  order  of 
merit  by  Alfonso  XII.  O.  ZOcKLBRf. 

Bibuoorapht:  Rades  de  Andrmda,  Cronica  de  Uu  tree  Or- 
dinea  y  CaJbdUertM  de  Santiago,  Calatrava  y  Alcantara, 
Toledo,  1672;  DiUnicionee  de  la  orden  y  cavalleria  de  Al- 
cantara, Madrid,  1663;  Helyot,  Ordree  manaetiguee,  vi.  63- 
66;  P.  B.  Qama.  KirchenoMckiehte  von  Sftanien,  m.  66-66. 
Ratiflbon,  1876. 

ALCIMUS.    See  High  Priest. 

ALCUIN,  al'cwin  (English  name,  Ealhwine;  Lat. 
Flaccua  AJhtnua):  The  most  prominent  adviser 
of  Charlemagne  in  his  efforts  to  promote  learning ; 
b.  in  Northumbria  (perhaps  in  York)  735  (730?); 
d.  at  Tours  May  19,  804.  He  was  of  good  birth  and 
a  relative  of  Willibrod.  He  was  educated  in  the 
famous  cathedral  school  of  Archbishop  Egbert  of 
York  (q.v.),  under  a  master,  Ethelbert  (Albert), 
who  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  manynsided  learn- 
ing and  who  is  often  pndsed  by  Alcuin.  With  him, 
or  commissioned  by  him,  Alcuin  made  several 
visits  to  Rome,  and  on  such  journeys  became  ac- 
quainted with  Prankish  monasteries  and  with  men 
like  Lul  of  Mainz  and  Fulrad  of  St.  Denis.  He 
succeeded  Ethelbert  as  head  of  the  school  when  the 
latter  was  made  archbishop  (766),  and,  after  Ethel- 
berths  retirement  and  the  elevation  of  Eanbald  to 
the  archiepiscopal  throne  (778),  was  also  custos  of 
the  valuable  cathedral  library  at  York.  He  went 
to  Rome  to  obtain  the  pallium  for  Eanbald,  and 
at  Parma  (781)  met  Charlemagne  to  whom  he  was 
already  known.  Shortly  after  his  return  to  Eng- 
land he  accepted  a  call  from  the  Prankish  king, 
who  was  then  gathering  scholars  at  his  court,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  a  visit  to  his  native  land  on 
political  business  in  790-793,  spent  the  rest  of  his 
life  on  the  Continent.  Charlemagne  gave  him  the 
income  of  several  abbeys,  and  till  790  he  acted  as 
head  of  a  court  school,  where  not  only  the  sons  of 
the  Prankish  nobles,  but  Charlemagne  and  his 
family  as  well,  profited  by  his  instruction. 

A  true  scholar  and  teacher,  Alcuin  seldom  med- 
dled in  worldly  affairs,  and  his  letters  (more  than 
300  in  number)  give  little  historical  information, 
though  they  are  rich  in  personal  details.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  Adoptionist  controversy,  wrote  two 
treatises  against  Felix  of  Urgel,  and  opposed  his 
colleague,  Elipandus.  At  the  Synod  of  Prankfort 
in  794  he  assisted  in  the  condemnation  of  Pelix, 
and  later,  at  the  Synod  of  Aachen  in  799  (800  ?), 
induced  him  to  recant  (see  Adoptionism).  Prom 
793  he  was  the  constant  and  efficient  helper  of 
Charlemagne  in  founding  schools,  promoting  the 
education  of  the  clergy,  and  like  undertakings. 
He  was  also  in  close  association  with  contempo- 
raries like  Amo  of  Salzburg,  Angilbert,  abbot  of 
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Centula,  and  Adalhard  of  Corbie.  In  796  his  pa- 
tron gave  him  the  abbey  of  St.  Biartin,  near  Tours, 
and  several  other  monasteries.  Under  his  guid- 
ance the  school  of  Tours  became  a  nursery  of 
ecclesiastical  and  liberal  education  for  the  whole 
kingdom.  His  distinguished  pupils  there  included 
Sigulf,  who  supplied  the  information  for  his  biog- 
raphy, Rabanus  Maurus,  and  perhaps  the  litur- 
gist,  Amalarius  of  Metz.  When  old  and  feeble  and 
almost  blind,  he  left  the  management  to  his  scholars, 
but  he  continued  to  be  the  coimselor  of  his  royal 
friend  till  his  death. 

Alcuin  was  mild  in  spirit,  adverse  to  discord, 
orthodox  in  faith,  equally  interested  in  promoting 
the  authority  of  Rome  and  the  royal  priesthood  of 
Charlemagne.  His  great  service  was  his  part  in 
the  so-called  Carolingian  renaissance,  his  wise  and 
efficient  efforts  to  elevate  and  educate  the  clergy 
and  the  monks,  to  improve  preaching,  to  regulate 
the  Christian  life  of  the  people  and  advance  the 
faith  among  the  heathen,  always  by  instruction 
rather  than  by  force.  His  theology,  while  not 
original,  rests  on  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  Fathers,  especially  Jerome  and  Augustine. 
To  ecclesiastical  learning  he  added  classical,  but 
in  such  manner  that  it  was  always  the  servant  of  the 
former.  He  was  able  to  give  his  master  informa- 
tion concerning  astronomy  and  natural  science 
but,  as  he  considered  grammar  and  philosophy 
auxiliary  to  religion,  so  he  regarded  these  branches 
of  knowledge  primarily  as  a  means  of  knowing 
God. 

His  theological  writings  include  a  work  on  the 
Trinity  which  contains  the  germs  of  the  later 
scholastic  theology.  His  authorship  of  a  Libellua 
de  processu  Spiritus  Sancti  and  of  some  other  works 
which  have  been  attributed  to  him  is  doubtful. 
He  wrote  commentaries  on  Genesis,  the  Psalms, 
the  Song  of  Songs,  John,  and  other  books  of  the 
Bible,  based  upon  the  Church  Fathers  and  following 
the  current  moral  and  all^orical  exposition.  At 
Chariemagne's  request  he  revived  the  text  of  the 
Vulgate  according  to  the  best  available  sources. 
His  skill  as  a  teacher  is  evident  in  text-books  on 
grammar  and  orthography,  as  well  as  in  treatises 
on  rhetoric  and  dialectics  which  resemble  Cicero. 
His  Latin  poems,  including  epigrams,  friendly 
letters,  hymns,  riddles,  poems  for  special  occasions, 
and  the  like,  show  more  skill  in  versification  than 
poetic  gifts.  The  most  important,  the  De  ponti- 
fictbus  el  eanctis  ecdesicB  EboracenaiSf  gives  valuable 
information  concerning  the  state  of  culture  in  his 
native  land  and  his  own  education  [and  contains 
(11.  1530-61)  a  catalogue  of  the  cathedral  library 
at  York,  which  is  the  earliest  existing  catalogue 
of  an  English  library].  With  the  exception  of  the 
hymns,  all  his  poems  are  partly  in  heroic  and  partly 
in  elegiac  verse.  He  prepared  lives  of  Willibrod. 
Vedastus,  and  Richarius,  which  are  mainly  recasts 
and  amplifications  of  older  works.  Of  a  liturgical 
and  devotional  character  are  a  Liber  sacramerUdlis 
and  the  De  pealmorum  utu.  Intended  more  par- 
ticularly for  the  laity  are  the  De  virttUtlms  et  vitiia 
and  a  psychologioo-philosophical  treatise  on  ethics, 
De  animcB  ratUme  ad  EviaUam  virginem  (i.e.,  Gun- 
trade,  the  sister  of  Adalhard).  H.  Hahn. 


Bibuoobapht:  Sources:  Alcuin,  Opera,  ed.  by  Frobeniufl 
Fonter,  2  vols.,  Ratisbon,  1777,  contains  anonymous  life 
written  before  829  a.d.  on  data  furnished  by  Sigulf;  re- 
printed in  MPLt  c-d.;  MonumerUa  Alcuiniana,  ed.  by 
W.  Wattenbach  and  E.  DOnunler.  in  BRO,  vL,  Berlin, 
1873  (contains  life  of  Alcuin,  his  life  of  Willibrod.  and  his 
D€  ponHfieOna);  Alcuin;  EpiuMce,  in  MOH,  EpitL,  iv. 
1-481  iBpuL  Carolx  cni,  u.),  1895,  and  in  BRO,  1873.  vi. 
144-897;  idem,  Carmina,  in  MOH,  PoeUB  laHni  tni  Caaroli, 
i  (1881)  160-350;  idem,  D4  porUifieibut,  in  HiHoriant  of 
the  Ckureh  of  York  and  ite  ArchhUhopt,  ed.  by  J.  Raine, 
i.  349-398  (cf.  pp.  lxi.-bnr.  of  RolU  Seriee,  No.  71,  Lon- 
don. 1879);  Martinus  Turonensis,  Vita  Alcuini  AbbatU, 
in  MOH,  Script.,  xv.  1  (1887).  182-197.  (Seneral:  Rivet,  in 
Hittoire  littSraire  de  la  France,  iv.  295-347;  F.  Lo- 
rents,  Alcuine  Leben,  Halle,  1829,  Eng.  transL,  Lon- 
don. 1837;  J.  C.  F.  B&hr,  Oeeehichte  der  rdmiechen  Litera- 
twr  im  karolinoiechen  Zeitalter,  pp.  78-84.  192-196,  302- 
354.  Ckrlsruhe.  1840;  J.  B.  Laforfit,  Alcuin,  reetattrateur 
dee  ecieneee  en  ocddent  eoue  Charlemaone,  Louvain,  1851; 
F.  Monnier,  Alcuin  et  eon  influence  littdraire,  reHgieuee  et 
politique  chee  lee  Franke,  2d  ed.,  Paris,  1864;  A.  Dupuy, 
Alcuin  et  VScole  de  Saint-Martin  de  Toure,  Tours.  1876; 
idem.  Alcuin  et  la  eouveraineti  pontificale  au  huitihne  eiide, 
ib.  1872;  F.  Hmme\in,Beeaieurlavieet lee ouvroifeed* Alcuin, 
Rennes.1874;  AD^.  1343-348;  T.^ckel,  Alcuinetudien,  I 
92.  Vienna.  1875;  J.  B.  Mullinger.  The  SchooU  of  Charlee 
the  Great,  ch.  i.-ii..  New  York.  1904:  DCS,  i.  73-76;  A. 
Ebert,  AUgemeine  Oeeehichte  der  Litteratur  dee  Mittelaliere, 
ii.  12-36.  Leipsio.  1880;  K.  Werner,  Alcuin  und  eein  Jahr- 
hundert,  2d  ed.,  Vienna,  1881;  8.  Abel  and  B.  Simson. 
JahrbOcher  dee  frftnkiechen  Reiehe  unier  Karl  dem  Oroeeen, 
2  vols.,  Leipsio,  1883;  A.  Largeault,  Inecriptione  mitriquee 
eompoeSee  par  Alcuin,  Poitiers.  1885;  DNB,  i.  239- 
240;  L.  Traube.  Karolingieehe  Dichtungen,  Berlin,  1888; 
Hauek.  KD,  u.  119-145;  W.  8.  Teuffel.  Oeeehichte  der 
rOmiechen  Literatur,  p.  1090.  No.  8.  p.  1305,  No.  3,  Leip- 
sio, 1890;  Wattenbach,  iX?Q,  1893,  pp.  148. 152.159-163; 
A.  West,  Alcuin  and  the  Riee  of  the  Chrietian  Schoole,  New 
York,  1893;  C.  J.  B.  Qaskoin,  Alcuin,  hie  Life  and  Work, 
Cambridge,  1904. 

ALDEBERT.    See  Adalbert. 

ALDENBURG,  BISHOPRIC  OF.  See  LCbeck. 
Bishopric  of. 

ALDHELM  (EALDHELM),  Oldliekn,  SAINT: 
Abbot  of  Bialmesbuiy  and  first  bishop  of  Sher- 
borne; b.  probably  at  Brokenborough  (2  m.  n.w 
of  Malmesbuiy),  Wiltshire,  between  639  and  645; 
d.  at  Donlting  (7  m.  s.e.  of  Wells),  Somersetshire, 
May  25,  709.  He  was  of  royal  family  on  both  his 
father's  and  mother's  side,  studied  with  Maildulf 
(Maelduib),  an  Irish  hermit,  at  Malmesbury  (Mail- 
dulfsburg),  and  remained  there  as  monk  for  fourteen 
years.  In  670  and  again  in  672  he  attended  the 
school  of  Canterbury  and  laid  the  foundations  of 
his  many-sided  knowledge  imder  the  instruction 
of  Archbishop  Theodore  and  his  associate  Hadrian. 
In  675  he  succeeded  Maildulf  as  abbot  at  Malmes- 
bury, and  as  such  increased  the  possessions  of  the 
monastery,  spread  abroad  the  faith,  and  founded 
many  stone  churches,  after  the  fashion  of  Canter- 
bury, in  place  of  the  small  wooden  ones.  In  705 
the  bishopric  of  the  West  Saxons  was  divided, 
Aldhelm  being  made  bishop  of  the  western  part 
with  his  seat  at  Sherborne  (in  northwestern  Dorset- 
shire, 18  m.  n.  of  Dorchester).  He  retained  his 
abbacy.  He  was  buried  at  Malmesbury,  but  his 
remains  were  often  translated.  He  was  canonised 
in  1080. 

Aldhelm  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his 
time,  and  he  occupies  a  distinguished  place  among 
early  British  scholars.  He  represented  both  the 
Iro-Scottish  and  the  Roman  ecclesiastical  cultiire, 
and  had  an  acquaintance  with  classical  authors 
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like  Homer  and  Aristotle,  as  well  as  with  neo- 
Christian  writers  such  as  Prudentius  and  Sednlius. 
His  works  abound  in  Greek  and  Latin  words,  and 
his  style  is  bombastic.  Besides  philology,  poetry, 
music,  astronomical  calculations,  and  the  like  oc- 
cupied him,  and  he  is  said  to  have  written  popular 
hymns.  He  made  Malmesbury  a  rival  of  Canter- 
bury as  a  seat  of  learning,  and  princes,  abbesses, 
monks,  and  nuns  from  far  and  near  were  among 
his  admirers.  He  is  said  to  have  visited  Rome 
during  the  pontificate  of  Sergius  (687-701)  and 
to  have  retiumed  with  relics,  books,  and  a  grant  of 
privileges  for  his  monastery.  He  supported  Wil- 
frid of  York  (q.v.)  against  his  enemies,  and  was 
prominent  in  urging  the  Britons  to  conform  to  the 
Roman  tonsiire  and  Easter. 

Besides  briefer  letters,  preserved  (often  only  in 
fragments)  by  Lul  of  Mainz,  Aldhelm's  works  in- 
clude treatises  in  epistolary  form  and  poems,  viz.: 
(1)  an  Epistola  ad  Adrdum  (King  AJdfrid)  con- 
cerning the  number  seven,  riddles,  versification, 
and  the  like;  (2)  an  Epistola  ad  Geruntium  (a  Welsh 
prince,  Geraint)  concerning  the  Easter  question; 
(3  and  4)  a  prose  work  and  a  poem  in  praise  of 
virginity,  addressed  to  the  abbess  and  nuns  of 
Barking,  closing  with  a  description  of  eight  vices, 
which  contains  thrusts  at  Anglo-Saxon  conditions. 
To  his  treatise  on  riddles  he  added  100  specimens 
dealing  with  nature  and  art,  which  are  full  of  a 
feeling  for  nature,  being  herein  a  prototype  of  such 
of  his  countrymen  as  Tatwin  and  Boniface.  In 
his  letter  to  Geraint  he  holds  as  worthless  good 
works  without  connection  with  the  Roman  CJhurch. 
His  poetiy  is  floweiy,  involved,  and  alliterative. 
His  chief  merit  was  the  extension  of  the  faith  in 
the  south  of  England,  the  education  of  his  native 
land,  and  his  literary  influence  on  the  Continent. 

H.  Hahn. 
Bibuooraphy:  Aldhelmi  Opera,  in  PEA,  No.  583,  Oxford, 
1844,  reprinted  in  MPL,  Ixxxix.;  EpiMtolce,  in  P.  Jaff^, 
BRO,  iii.  24-28,  BerUn.  1866,  and  in  MGH,  Epiat.  iii.  (1892) 
231-247;  William  of  Malmesbury,  De  geatia  porUificum 
Anglorvm,  ed.  N.  £.  8.  A.  Hamilton,  in  RoUa  Seriea,  No. 
52,  pp.  332-^443,  London,  1870.  and  in  MPL,  cixxix.; 
idem,  De  Qeetia  Regum  AnoUfrum,  1887-89,  in  RoUa  Seriee, 
No.  90;  Faricius,  Vita  Aldhelmi,  in  J.  .\.  Giles,  Vita  quo- 
rundam  AnoloSaxonum,  London,  1854,  and  in  MPL, 
Ixxxix.  (Faricius  was  an  Italian,  physician  to  Henry  I. 
of  England,  a  monk  of  Malmesbury,  and  abbot  of  Abin^;- 
ford);  Bede,  Hi»L  eccl.,  v.  18;  J.  M.  Kemble.  Codex  dip- 
lomaticue  ctvi  Saxonici,  London,  1839;  T.  Wright,  Bio- 
graphia  Britannica  litteraria,  i.  209-222,  ii.  47,  ib. 
1851;  Eidoffium  hiBtoricarum,  1858,  in  RoUa  Seriee,  No.  9; 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  1861,  ib.  No.  23;  Regieirum  Mal- 
meaburienae,  1879,  ib.  No.  72;  DNB,  i.  78-79,  245-247; 
H.  Hahn,  Boniface  und  Lul,  ^e  angeUOchaiachen  Korrea- 
pondenten,  Leipsio,  1883;  M.  Manitius,  Zu  Aldhdm  und 
Bcada,  Vienna,  1886  (on  Aldhelm's  literary  work);  L. 
Traube,  Karolingiache  Dichtungen,  Berlin,  1888;  W.  S. 
Teuffel,  Oeachichte  der  rdmiachen  Literatwr,  1304, 1 500,  No. 
2,  Leipsic,  1890;  L.  Boenhoff,  Aldhelm  von  Malmeiimrv, 
Dresden,  1894;  W.  Bright,  Early  Engliah  Church  Hiatory, 
pp.  294-297.  444-446,  462-469,  471-474,  Oxford.  1897; 
W.  B.  Wildman,  Life  of  8L  Ealdhelm,  Sherborne,  1905. 

ALEANDR0,6IR0LAM0,  a"16-to'drO  jt-rO'la-mO 
(Lat.  Hieronymus  Aleander) :  Italian  humanist  and 
cardinal;  b.  at  Motta  (30  m.  n.e.  of  Venice)  Feb. 
13,  1480;  d.  in  Rome  Jan.  31,  1542.  He  studied 
in  his  native  town  and  in  Venice,  settled  in  the 
latter  city  as  a  teacher  in  1499,  and  became  a  con- 
tributor to  the  press  of  Aldus  Manutius.  In  1508 
I.— 8 


he  went  to  Paris  and  there  attained  great  reputa- 
tion as  a  classical  scholar,  being  chosen  in  1513 
rector  of  the  umversity.  In  the  following  year  he 
went  to  Li^ge  where  the  influence  of  Bishop  Erard 
made  him  chancellor  of  the  see  of  Chartres.  As 
Erard's  representative  he  went  to  Rome  in  1516  and 
won  the  favor  of  Cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici,  whose 
private  secretary  he  became.  Later,  Leo  X.  ap- 
pointed him  librarian  to  the  Vatican.  In  1520  he 
went  as  nuncio  to  the  court  of  Emperor  Charles  V., 
charged  with  the  task  of  combating  the  heretical 
teachings  of  Luther.  He  procured  Luther's  con- 
demnation at  the  Diet  of  Worms  in  1521,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  edict  issued 
against  the  great  reformer.  He  was  made  arch- 
bishop of  Brindisi  in  1524  and  was  sent  as  nuncio 
to  the  court  of  Francis  I.  of  France,  with  whom  he 
was  taken  prisoner  at  Pavia. 

Till  1531  Aleandro  lived  without  employment, 
in  Venice  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  a  refugee 
from  Rome  on  account  of  his  debts.  In  1531  he 
was  sent  as  papal  representative  to  Charles  V., 
whom  he  accompanied  to  the  Netheilands  and 
Italy,  zealous  in  inciting  the  emperor  to  action 
against  the  Protestants.  After  residing  as  nuncio 
in  Venice  from  1533  to  1535  he  was  sunmioned  to 
Rome  by  Pope  Paul  III.,  who,  in  preparation  for 
a  general  coimcil,  wished  to  avail  himself  of  Alean- 
dro's  historical  learning.  His  services  gained  him 
a  cardinal's  hat  in  1538,  in  which  year  he  went  as 
legate  to  Venice  where  the  projected  council  was 
to  be  held.  Thence  he  was  sent  to  the  court  of 
the  German  king  Ferdinand  where  he  at  first  ex- 
erted himself  in  favor  of  a  conciliatory  policy  to- 
ward the  Protestants,  and,  when  his  efforts  failed, 
demanded  their  ruthless  destruction.  Of  his  wri- 
tings the  reports  covering  his  various  diplomatic 
missions  are  of  extreme  value  for  the  history  of  the 
Reformation.  His  letters  also  are  of  importance, 
among  his  correspondents  being  Aldus  Manutius, 
Erasmus,  Ulrich  von  Hutten,  Bembo,  Contarini, 
and  Cardinal  Pole.  His  diaries  are  remarkable  for 
their  frank  revelation  of  a  life  of  indulgence  in  com- 
plete contrast  with  his  priestly  character. 

(T.  Brieobr.) 
Bibuoorapbt:  His  papers,  declarations,  and  letters  are 
scattered  in  A.  Mai,  Spicilegium  Rotnanum,  ii.  231-240, 
Rome,  1839;  H.  Lsmmer,  Monumenta  Vatieana,  pp.  77 
sqq.,  223-241,  Freiburg.  1861;  J.  J.  I.  von  D&llinger, 
BeitrAge  zur  politiachen,  kirehlichen  und  CuUurgeachichte, 
iii.  243-284.  Vienna,  1882;  P.  Balan,  Monumenta  Re- 
formalionia  Lutherance,  1  sqq.,  335  sqq.;  P.  de  Nolhao, 
Studi  e  DocumenU  di  Storia  e  Diritto,  iz.  208-217, 
Rome,  1888;  B.  Morsolin,  II  Concilio  di  Vicenza,  Venice, 
1889;  W.  Friedensburg,  Legation  Aleandera,  16S8-S9,  in 
Nuntiaturberichte  aua  Deutachland,  vols.  iii.-iyM  Gotha,  1893; 
H.  Omont,  Journal  autobiographique  du  ,  ,  ,  J.  AUandre, 
pp.  35-98,  113  sqq.,  Paris,  1895.  The  foregoing  are  im- 
portant for  the  history  of  the  Reformation.  For  his  life: 
W.  Friedensburg,  ut  sup.,  iii.  28-41,  44,  and  Preface,  pp. 
v.-viL;  C.  Perocco,  Biografio  del  oardinale  O.  Aleandri, 
Venice,  1839.  In  general:  K.  Jansen,  Aleander  am  Reicha- 
tage  zu  Worma,  Kiel,  1883;  G.  M.  Maaiuohelli,  Oli  Scrit^ 
tori  d'ltdlia,  I.  i.  408-424,  Bresda,  1753;  T.  Brieger. 
Aleander  und  Luther  15tl,  part  1,  Gotha.  1884. 

ALEGAMBE,  a"16-gQmb',  PHILIPPE  D'  :  Je- 
suit theologian  and  literary  historian;  b.  in  Brus- 
sels Jan.  22,  1592;  d.  in  Rome  Sept.  6,  1652. 
He  entered  the  Jesuit  order  at  Palermo  in  1613, 
taught  theology  at  Graz,  and  accompanied  the  son 
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of  Prince  von  Eggenberg,  the  favorite  of  Ferdinand 
Il.y  on  his  travels.  Then  he  returned  to  Graz  for 
a  time,  but  in  1638  was  called  to  Rome  as  secretary 
for  German  affairs  to  the  general  of  his  order.  Here 
he  remained  until  his  death,  acting  in  later  years 
as  spiritual  director  of  the  Roman  house.  Of  his 
writings  the  most  noteworthy  is  the  Biblioiheea 
acriptorum  societaiia  Jwa  (Antwerp,  1643),  based 
upon  an  earlier  catalogue  of  Jesuit  writers  by  Peter 
Ribadeneira  (1608,  1613),  but  much  surpassing  it 
in  learning  and  thoroughness.  Though  betraying  the 
Jesuit  spirit,  it  shows,  on  the  other  hand,  signs  of 
an  attempt  at  impartiality,  proving,  for  example, 
that  various  books  against  the  royal  power,  the 
episcopate,  and  the  Sorbonne,  the  authorship  of 
which  the  French  Jesuits  had  tried  to  deny,  were 
really  written  by  them.  A  new  and  barged 
edition  by  an  English  Jesuit,  Nathaniel  Southwell, 
appeared  at  Rome  in  1676.  The  work  is  now  super- 
seded by  the  Bibliothkqut  dea  Scrivains  de  la  Com- 
pagnie  de  Jivus  of  Augustin  and  Aloys  de  Backer 
(7  vols.,  Li^ge,  1863-61;  new  ed.  by  C.  Sommer- 
vogel,  9  vols.,  Brussels,  1890-1900). 

(A.  Hauck.) 
ALEMANlfly  (I'16-man'nt:  An  important  Ger- 
manic tribe,  first  mentioned  by  Dio  Cassius  as 
fighting  a  battle  with  Caracalla  near  Mainz  in  213. 
AccorcUng  to  Asinius  Quadratus,  they  belonged  to 
the  confederacy  of  the  Suevi.  They  came  from  the 
northeast,  where  the  Semnones  held  the  territory 
between  the  Oder  and  the  Elbe.  They  had  varying 
success  in  their  struggle  against  the  Romans,  but 
about  260-268  they  occupied  the  Tithe  Lands, 
north  of  the  Danube,  and  advanced  south  as  far  as 
Ravenna  and  east  into  what  is  now 
Early  Austria.  They  fought  with  Maximian 
History,  in  290,  and  obtained  permanent  pos- 
session of  the  territory  extending  to  the 
Alb  and  the  Neckar  about  300.  By  405  or  406  they 
had  conquered  the  southern  plains  of  Upper  Swabia 
and  the  neighboring  lands  of  northern  and  eastern 
Switzerland,  as  far  as  the  Vosges.  In  the  fifth 
century  the  region  from  the  lUer  to  the  Vosges  and 
from  the  lower  Main  to  the  St.  Gothard  bore  the 
name  of  Alemannia.  They  were  a  fierce  and  stub- 
bom  race,  hostile  to  Roman  civilization,  and  pos- 
sessing a  religion  closely  connected  with  the  powers 
of  nature.  In  the  Tithe  Lands  they  must  have 
met  with  at  least  weak  Christian  congregations, 
which  fell  with  the  Roman  power. 

The  numerous  captives  who  were  led  away  from 
Christian  Gaul  had  little  influence  after  they  were  de- 
prived of  Christian  nurture.  The  Alemanni,  however, 
learned  Christian  views.    Their  prince. 
Conversion  Gibuld,  was  an  Arian,  probably  con- 
to  Chris-    verted  by  Goths.   The  Augsburg  bish- 
tianity.      opric  was  maintained ;  but  the  Ale- 
manni in  general  continued  heathen  till 
they  were  overcome  at  Strasbuj^  in  496  by  Clovis, 
king  of  the  Franks.  He  took  their  northern  territory 
and  established  royal  residences  there.    A  part  of 
the  people  went  into  the  country  of  the  Ostrogoth 
Theodoric,  probably  the  present  German  Switzer- 
land, where  the  bishoprics  of  Windisch  and  Augst 
(Basel)  existed  and  the  Roman  population  was 
Christian.    In  536  Vitiges  ceded  this  territory  to 


the  Frankish  king  Theodebert.  Effective  mission- 
aiy  work  was  carried  on  by  the  newly  converted 
Franks  from  St.  Blartin's  Chiuch  at  Tours  as  a  cen- 
ter; and  churches  dedicated  to  Saints  Martin, 
Remigius,  Brictius,  Medard,  Lupus,  Antholianus, 
Clement,  Felix,  and  Adauctus  indicate  the  Frankish 
influence.  In  the  courts  the  Frankish  priest  ruled 
beside  the  royal  administrator.  As  early  as  575 
the  Greek  Agathias  hoped  for  a  speedy  victory  of 
Christianity  among  the  Alemanni,  because  the 
"  more  intelligent "  of  them  had  been  won  by  the 
Franks.  Duke  Uncilen  (588-605)  was  probably, 
and  his  successor  Cunzo  was  certainly,  a  Christian. 
The  oldest  law  of  the  Alemanni,  the  so-called  pactuB 
of  c.  590-600  recognizes  the  Church  as  the  protector 
of  slaves.  The  episcopal  see  of  Windisch  was  trans- 
ferred to  Constance,  nearer  Ueberlingen,  the  ducal 
seat;  and  the  Augsburg  bishopric  was  separated 
from  Aquileia,  that  of  Strasburg  coming  again  into 
prominence. 

But  heathenism  was  still  powerful.    Many  of  the 
new  converts  still  sacrificed  to  the  gods.   The  Frank- 
ish Chiurch  was  not  influential  enough  to  permeate 
the  popular  life  of  the  Alemanni.    But 
Irish       efficient  help  came  from    the  Celtic 

Mission-  missionaries  of  Ireland.  In  610  Co- 
aries.  lumban  (q.v.),  on  the  suggestion  of 
King  Theodebert,  ajM^nded  the  Rhine 
with  monks  from  Luxeuil  and  settled  at  Bregenz, 
but  had  to  leave  after  two  years.  His  pupil  Gallus, 
however,  the  founder  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Gall 
(q.v.),  remained,  and  in  connection  with  the  native 
priests  labored  for  the  cause  of  Christ.  From 
Poitiers  came  the  Celt  Fridolin  (q.v.),  founder  of  the 
monastery  of  S&ckingen.  Trudpert  built  a  cell  in 
the  Breisgau.  As  the  Merovingians  sank  lower 
and  lower  the  desire  of  the  Alemanni  for  independ- 
ence grew,  and  they  found  need  of  the  support  of 
the  Church  in  their  struggle  for  liberty.  Unwilling 
to  see  themselves  surpassed  in  devotion  by  the 
despised  Franks,  they  made  rich  donations  to  St. 
Gall.  The  Lex  Alemannorunif  drawn  up  probably 
at  a  great  assembly  under  Duke  Lantfried  in  719, 
gave  the  Church  and  its  bishops  a  position  of  dig- 
nity and  power,  though  the  life  of  the  people  was  still 
far  from  being  thoroughly  influenced  by  its  moral 
teaching.  The  effort  for  independence  was  crushed 
by  the  strong  arm  of  the  mayor  of  the  palace. 
To  balance  St.  Gall,  which  had  favored  it,  Charles 
Martel,  with  the  help  of  Pirmin  (q.v.),  founded  the 
monastery  of  Reichenau  in  724.  Pirmin  was  ex- 
pelled in  727,  and  his  pupil  and  successor  Heddo 
a  few  years  later.  The  entire  people  were  then  bap- 
tized, but  they  had  no  clear  knowledge  of  the 
Christian  faith  and  were  still  influenced  by  heathen 
customs.  The  organizing  work  of  Boniface  was 
at  first  opposed  in  Alemannia,  but  by  798  the  peo- 
ple had  begun  to  make  pilgrimages  to  Rome. 
Several  small  monasteries  were  established,  and, 
besides  St.  Gall  and  Reichenau,  the  royal  monas- 
teries of  Weissenburg,  Lorsch,  and  Fulda  received 
rich  gifts.  The  distinguished  Alemanni  who  filled 
bishoprics  under  the  Carolingians,  and  Hildegard, 
the  queen  of  Charlemagne,  with  her  brother,  Gerold, 
evidence  the  ultimate  triumph  of  Christianity. 

G.  B088ERT. 
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RELIGIOUS    ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Alemanni 
Al«zander 


Bduoqbapht:  C.  F.  SUUin,  WiirtUmberoi9^  O^te/dchte, 
TcL  i.  Stuttfart,  1841;  Bettberg,  KD;  Friedrioh, 
KD;  H.  von  Schubert,  DU  Unttrwerftmo  der  Ala- 
mofifMn,  Strasbuis,  1884;  G.  Boflaert,  Die  AnftUHf  dM 
ChrulBHtitmt  m  WUriUmberg,  Stuttcart.  1888;  A.  Bir- 
linger,  R§ehitrheim$ehe9  Alamannien;  Orerueih  Spraehet 
Biomari,  Stuttgart,  1890;  E.  Egli,  Kirchtngwikicht^  dmr 
SehwetM  bia  auf  Karl  den  Oroeeen,  ZOrioh,  1893;  WiJantem- 
berffiacKe  Kirektnoeeehichte  of  the  Galwer  Yerhissverein, 
1893;  Hauok,  KD,  i.  2;  F.  L.  Baumann,  Fonchunoen  sur 
Sehwabiachen  Geeekiehte,  600-686,  Kempten.  1899. 

ALESIUS,  a-li'shi-TjB,  ALEXANDER  (Latinized 
fonn  of  Aless;  known  also  as  Alane):  Protestant 
refonner;  b.  in  Edinburgh  Apr.  23,  1500;  d.  in 
Leipsic  Mar.  17,  1565.  He  studied  at  St.  Andrews 
and  became  canon  there.  In  1527  he  tried  to  in- 
duce Patrick  Hamilton  (q.v.)  to  recant,  attended 
him  at  the  stake  the  next  year,  and  was  himself 
converted  to  the  reformed  doctrines.  To  escape 
from  the  harsh  treatment  of  the  provost  of  St. 
Andrews  he  fled  to  Germany  (1532).  Commended 
to  Henry  VIII.  and  Cranmer  by  Melanchthon,  he 
went  to  England  in  1535.  For  a  short  time  he 
lectured  on  divinity  at  Cambridge,  studied  and 
jnactised  medicine  in  London,  and  was  much  es- 
teemed by  the  reforming  party  there  till  1540, 
when  he  went  back  to  Germany  and  became  pro- 
fessor at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  removing  three 
years  later  to  Leipsic.  He  was  closely  associated 
with  the  German  reformers,  especially  Melanchthon, 
and  was  honored  and  trusted  by  them,  although 
a  desire  to  conciliate  and  a  belief  that  concord  was 
possible  where  differences  were  irreconcilable  made 
him  sometimes  appear  vacillating  and  paradoxical. 
He  wrote  several  exegetical  works  on  different  books 
of  the  Bible,  and  a  large  nmnber  of  dogmatic  and 
polemical  treatises,  such  as  De  scripturis  Ugendis 
in  lingita  matema  (Leipsic,  1533);  De  atUorilaie 
verbi  Dei  (Strasburg,  1542),  against  Bishop  Stokes- 
ley  of  London  concerning  the  number  of  the  sacnu- 
ments;  De  futtificatione  contra  Osiandrum  (Witten- 
berg, 1552);  Contra  Michaelem  Serveium  ejuaque 
bUuphemias  diaputationea  tres  (Leipsic,  1554). 
Bxbijoorapht:  J.  Thomaaius,  Oraiio  de  Alexandra  Aleeio, 
in  his  Orationee,  Leipaic,  1683;  T.  Besa,  leonee,  Geneva, 
1580;  C.Wordsworth,  Eedeeiaetieal  Biography,  vol.  ii., 
London,  1863;  T.  McCrie,  Life  of  John  Knox,  Note  1, 
London,  1874;   DNB,  i.  254-259. 

ALEXANDER:    The  name  of  eight  popes. 

Alexander  I.:  Bishop  of  Rome  in  the  eariy  years 
of  the  second  century,  successor  of  Evaristus  and 
predecessor  of  Xystus  I.  The  statement  of  the 
Ltber  pontificalis  (ed.  Duchesne,  i.  xci.-xcii.,  54) 
and  the  Ada  Alexandri  (ASB,  May,  i.  371-375) 
that  he  died  a  martyr,  with  two  companions, 
Eventius  and  Theodulus,  and  was  buried  on  the 
^^  Nomentana,  is  improbable.  The  excavations 
made  on  the  spot  designated  by  the  Liber  pontifi- 
calia have  indeed  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  fragment 
of  an  inscription  concerning  a  martyr  Alexander, 
but  he  is  not  called  a  bishop.  The  year  of  Alex- 
ander's consecration  is  variously  given:  Eusebius 
names  103  in  his  Chronicon,  and  108  in  his  Hiatoria 
eccleaiaatica;  the  Catalogua  lAberianua,  109.  The 
year  of  his  death  is  given  as  114,  116,  and  118. 
Three  letters  falsely  ascribed  to  him  are  in  the 
Pseudo-Isidore  (ed.  Hinschins,  Ldpsic,  1963,  pp. 
94-105).  (A.  Hauck.) 


Bibuoobapht:  Liber  ponHfiealit,  ed.  Dueheane,  i.  zd. 
aqq.,  54,  Paria.  1886;  Bower,  Popee,  i.  10;  R.  A.  Lipdus, 
Di»  Chronologie  der  rdmiechen  Buichfife,  pp.  167  sqq.,  Kiel, 
1869;  B.  Jungmann,  Diaeertatumea  aelecta  in  HieL  eed., 
i.  134  aqq.,  Regenaburs,  1880;  J.  Langen,  OeeekidUe  der 
rOmiedten  Kirche,  Bonn,  1881;     Ja£F^,  Regeeta,  i  5. 

Alexander  n.  (Anselm  Badagius,  sometimes  called 
Anselm  of  Lucca):  Pope  Sept.  30,  1061-Apr.  21, 
1073.  He  was  bom  of  a  noble  family  at  Baggio, 
near  Milan.  When  the  Patarene  movement  for 
refonn  began  in  1056  (see  Patarbnbb),  he  seems 
to  have  joined  it.  The  archbishop  Guido  removed 
him  by  sending  him  on  an  embassy  to  the  imperial 
court.  Here  he  won  the  confidence  of  Henry  III., 
which  gained  for  him  the  bishopric  of  Lucca  (1057). 
He  was  sent  to  Milan  in  1057  and  1059  as  legate  in 
connection  with  the  questions  raised  by  the  Pataria. 
On  the  death  of  Nicholas  II.  (1061),  he  was  elected 
pope  through  Hildebrand's  influence.  This  was 
in  direct  contravention  of  the  imperial  rights, 
confirmed  by  Nicholas  II.  himself  in  1059.  The 
empress  Agnes,  as  regent,  convoked  an  assembly 
of  both  spiritual  and  temporal  notables  at  Basd, 
and  Cadalus  of  Parma  was  chosen  pope  by  the 
German  and  Lombard  bishops.  He  assmned  the 
title  of  Honorius  II.,  and  had  Uready  defeated  the 
adherents  of  his  rival  in  a  bloody  battle  imder  the 
walls  of  Rome,  when  Godfrey  of  Lorraine  appeared 
and  summoned  both  claimants  to  lay  the  election 
before  the  young  king  Henry  IV.  At  a  synod  of 
German  and  Italian  bishops  held  at  Augsburg  in 
Oct.,  1062,  Hanno  of  Cologne,  now  regent,  arranged 
that  his  nephew  Burchard  of  Halberstadt  should 
be  sent  to  Rome  to  examine  the  case  and  make 
a  preliminary  decision.  Burchard  decided  in  favor 
of  Alexander,  who  returned  to  Rome  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1063,  and  held  a  synod  at  Easter,  in  which 
he  excommunicated  Honorius.  The  final  decision 
of  the  contest  was  to  be  made  at  a  synod  of  German 
and  Italian  bishops  called  for  Pentecost,  1064, 
at  Mantua.  This  was  in  favor  of  Alexander.  See 
Honorius  II.,  antipope. 

Honorius  did  not  abandon  his  pretensions  until 
his  death  in  1072,  though  his  power  was  confined  to 
his  diocese  of  Parma.  Even  diuing  the  contest 
Alexander  had  exercised  considerable  authority 
over  the  Western  Church,  and  after  the  decision  at 
Mantua  he  extended  his  claims  in  Germany,  and 
put  Archbishop  Hanno  of  Cologne  to  penance  for 
having  visited  Cadalus  on  a  secidar  errand.  Henry 
IV.  himself  was  made  to  feel  the  papal  power. 
When  he  desired  to  effect  a  divorce  from  his  wife 
Bertha,  Peter  Damian  threatened  him  with  the 
severest  ecclesiastical  penalties  at  a  diet  held  in 
Frankfort  Oct.,  1069.  Alexander  also  came  into 
conflict  with  Btenry  over  several  ecclesiastiacal  ap- 
pointments, of  which  the  most  important  was  the 
archbishopric  of  Milan,  and  when  the  king  persisted 
in  having  his  candidate  Godfrey  consecrated,  thou^ 
the  pope  had  adjudged  the  latter  guilty  of  simony, 
the  royal  counselors  were  excommimicated  as  having 
endeavored  to  separate  their  master  from  the  unity 
of  the  Church.  This  was  but  the  beginning  of  the 
long  struggle  which  was  left  to  the  next  pope, 
Gregory  VII. 

Alexander  dealt  in  a  similariy  determined  man- 
ner with  other  nations.    He  supported  the  Nor- 
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mans,  both  in  the  north  and  south  of  Europe,  in 
their  career  of  conquest,  and  aided  William  the 
Conqueror  to  consolidate  his  newly  gained  power 
in  England  by  directing  his  legate  to  appoint 
Normans  to  the  episcopal  sees  of  that  country; 
the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury  was  given  to  Lan- 
franc,  abbot  of  Bee,  imder  whom  Alexander  himself 
had  received  his  early  training.  His  wide  claims 
of  \miversal  jurisdiction  were  in  sharp  contrast 
with  his  wesicness  within  Rome  itself,  where  the 
turbulent  factions  maintained  an  unceasing  struggle 
against  him  as  long  as  he  lived.  His  letters  and 
diplomas  are  in  MPL,  cxlvi.  1279-1430. 

(A.  Hauck.) 
BiBUoaBAFRT:  Liber  pontificalUt  ed.  Duchesne,  ii.  281, 
Paris,  1892;  Jaff^.  Reoetla,  i.  66e-«02,  ii.  760;  Geeta 
AUxandri  1 1.,  in  Bouquet,  Reetuil,  xiv.  626-631;  W.  Qiese- 
breoht,  Die  KirehenepaUuno  nach  d&m  Tode  Nikolaue  J  I., 
i^q>ended  to  his  Annalm  AUahentett  Berlin.  1841;  Bower, 
Popetf  ii.  370-377;  M.  Watterich,  Romanorum  ponhfi- 
eum  .  .  .  vitOB,  I  236-236.  Leipdc,  1862;  C.  Will,  Beruo9 
Panegyrieu*  auf  Heinnch  IV.  mit  .  .  .  RUdenehi  auf  den 
Kirehenetreit  Alexanders  II.  und  Honoriue  II.,  BiarbUTK. 
1863;  R.  Baxmann,  Dte  PoUtik  der  PUptte  von  Oregor  I. 
his  auf  Oregor  VII.,  2  vols.,  Elberfeld,  1868-60;  Hefele, 
Concilienifeeehichtet  iv.  861-803;  B.  Jungmann.  Dia- 
eertationee  eeUeUe  in  UieL  sod.,  iv.  242  sqq.,  Ratisbon, 
1880;  J.  Langen,  OeeckkhU  der  mmieehen  Kirehe,  pp.  632 
sqq.,  Bonn,  1802;  Milman,  LaHn  Chrietiani^,  iii.  321- 
863;  W.  Martens.  Die  Beeetsung  dee  P&peUichen  Stuklee 
unlet  den  Kaieem  Heinrich  III.  und  Heinriek  IV.,  Frei- 
burg, 1886;  C.  Fetier,  Voruniereuchungen  tu  einer  Oe- 
eehichte  Alexander*  It.,  Strasburg,  1887;  Hauck,  KD, 
iu.  (1006)  704-763. 

Alexander  IIL  (Roland  Bandinelli):  Pope  1159- 
81.  He  was  bom  at  Sienna  and  lectured  in  canon 
law  at  Bologna,  leaving  a  memorial  of  this  part 
of  his  career  in  the  Summa  Magistri  RoUmdi,  a 
commentary  on  the  Decretum  of  Gratian.  Eugeni- 
us  III.  brought  him  to  Rome  about  1150,  and  made 
him  a  cardinal.  In  1153  he  became  papal  chancel- 
lor, and  during  the  reign  of  Adrian  IV.  was  the 
moving  spirit  of  the  antiimperial  party  among  the 
cardinals,  who  advocated  a  close  alliance  wi^h 
William  of  Sicily.  His  determined  opposition  to 
Frederick  Barbarossa  led  to  a  deep  personal  enmity 
on  the  emperor's  part,  which  was  not  appeased 
when  Roland  appes^red  at  the  Diet  of  Be6an9on  in 
1157  as  papal  legate,  and  boldly  proclaimed  that 
the  emperor  held  his  lordship  from  the  pope. 
Adrian  IV.  died  Sept.  1,  1159.  Six  dajrs  later  all 
the  cardinals  but  three  (some  say  nine)  voted  for 
Roland  as  his  successor,  and  he  was  consecrated 
Sept.  20.  The  minority  chose  the  imperialist 
cardinal  Octavian,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Victor 
IV.  Frederick,  naturally  disposed  toward  his  own 
partisan,  called  a  council  at  Pavia  which,  as  was 
to  be  expected,  declared  Octavian  the  lawful  pope 
(Feb.  11,  1160),  and  two  days  later  proclaimed 
Alexander  an  enemy  of  the  empire  and  a  schismatic. 
Alexander  answered  from  Anagni  on  Mar.  24  by 
excommunicating  the  emperor  and  absolving  his 
subjects  from  their  allegiance;  the  antipope  had 
been  excommunicated  a  week  after  Alexander's 
consecration. 

Alexander  had  not  the  power  to  carry  his  hos- 
tility further.  It  is  true  that  in  Oct.,  1160,  at  a 
council  at  Toulouse,  the  kings  of  England  and 
France  and  the  bishops  of  both  coimtries  declared 
for  him;  and  Spain,  Ireland,  and  Norway  followed 


their  lead.    But  he  was  unable  to  maintain  a  foot- 
hold in  Italy.    By  the  end  of  1161  he  was  forced 
to  leave  Rome,  and  in  the  following  March  fled 
across  the  Alps  to  take  refuge  in  France.    The 
conflict  might  have  come  to  an  end  with  the  death 
of  Victor  IV.  at  Lucca  in  Apr.,  1164,  had  not  Reg- 
inald,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  the  imperial  repre- 
sentative in  Italy,  without  either  the  emperor's 
sanction  or  a  regard  for  canonical  forms,  set  up 
another  antipope,  Guido,  bishop  of  Crema,  under 
the  title  of  Paschal  III.     In  the  diet  held  at  WUrz- 
biu'g  at  Pentecost,  1165,  Reginald  (possessed  by 
the  conception  of  a  German  national  Church  inde- 
pendent   of    every  one  but  the  emperor)  talked 
Frederick  and  the  magnates  into  the  irrevocable 
step  of  taking  an  oath  never  to  recognize  Alexander 
III.  or  any  pope  chosen  from  his  party,  and  to 
support  Paschal  III.  with  all  their  power.    But  on 
the  whole  Alexander's  cause  was  gaining.    In  the 
autumn  of  1165  he  left  France,  and  by  Nov.  23  he 
was  able  to  reenter  Rome.    A  year  later,  Frederick 
crossed  the  Alps  to  imseat  him,  and  by  the  following 
summer  was  able  to  take  possession  of  St.  Peter's 
and  install  Paschal  there.    Alexander  fled  once 
more,  but   Frederick's   triumph  was   short-lived. 
The  plague  robbed  him  of  several  thousand  soldiers 
and  drove  him  from  Rome;  in  December  the  prin- 
cipal Lombard  cities  formed  a  league  against  the 
oppressive  dominion  of  the  empire,  and  found  a 
protector  in  Alexander,  in  whose  honor  they  named 
the  new  city  of  Alessandria;  finally  the  antipope 
died  (Sept.  20,  1168).    The  Roman  partisans  of 
Frederick,  without  waiting  for  instructions,  set  up 
a  new  pope  in  the  person  of  John,  cardinal-bishop 
of  Albano,  under  the  name  of  Calixtus  III.    But 
Frederick  was  weary  of  the  strife,  and  hardly  five 
months  had  passed  before  he  was  negotiating  with 
Alexander.    Nothing  resulted,  however,   and  the 
emperor  took  up  arms  once  more  against  the  pope 
and  the  Lombard  League;  but  the  battle  of   Le- 
gnano  (May  29,  1176)  was  so  decisively  against  him 
that  he  was  obliged  to  yield  on  any  terms.    He 
began  fresh  negotiations  with  Alexander  at  Anagni 
in  October;  and  at  Venice  the  disputed  matters 
were  discussed  also  with  the  cities,  as  well  as  with 
William  II.  of  Sicily  and  the  Eastern  emperor, 
both  of  whom  had  joined  Frederick's  opponents. 
Peace  was  made  Aug.  1, 1177,  the  emperor  acknowl- 
edging Alexander's  title  and  abandoning  Calixtus, 
who  was  to  receive  an  abbey  in  compensation. 
Both  sides  agreed  to  restore  whatever  possessions 
they  had  taken  from  each  other. 

A  still  greater  triimiph  was  won  by  Alexander 
over  Henry  II.  of  England.  From  1163  onward 
the  English  king  was  involved  in  a  more  and  more 
acute  contest  with  Rome,  growing  out  of  his  diffi- 
culties with  Thomas  Becket.  He  demanded  the 
deposition  of  the  archbishop,  and,  on  the  pope's 
refusal,  opened  negotiations  with  Frederick,  and 
was  represented  at  the  Diet  of  Wtirzburg,  with  a 
view  to  supporting  Reginald  of  Cologne's  far-reach- 
ing plans.  But  threats  of  excommimication  and 
inteniict  brought  him  back  to  an  apparently  peace* 
ful  attitude.  The  murder  of  Becket  (Dec.  29, 1170) 
brought  things  to  a  crisis.  The  king  was  forced 
to  do  humiliating  penance  at  Becket's  tomb  and 
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to  submit  wholly  to  the  papal  demands.  The  cul- 
minating point  of  Alexander's  success  was  marked 
by  the  Third  Lateran  Council  (Mar.,  1179).  Be- 
sides approving  the  crusade  against  the  Cathari 
of  southern  France,  which  had  been  inaugurated 
by  Raymond  of  Toiilouse  with  the  support  of  Louis 
VIL,  the  pope's  friend  and  protector,  the  300 
bishops  of  this  brilliant  assembly  passed  an  impor- 
tant canon  regulating  papal  elections,  which  con- 
fined the  electoral  power  to  the  cardinals,  excluding 
the  lower  clergy  and  the  laity  and  making  no  men- 
tion of  imperial  confirmation,  and  required  a  two- 
thirds  vote  to  elect. 

In  spite  of  his  apparently  complete  triumph  over 
his  enemies,  Alexander  never  really  conquered  the 
Roman  people.  Soon  after  the  close  of  the  council 
they  drove  him  once  more  into  exile;  and  a  month 
after  Calixtus  III.  had  formally  renoimced  his 
pretensions,  a  new  antipope  was  set  up,  who  took 
the  name  of  Innocent  III.  Alexander  succeeded 
in  vanquishing  this  rival,  but  never  returned  to 
Rome,  and  died  at  Civita  Castellana  Aug.  30,  1181, 
his  corpse  being  followed  to  its  sepulcher  in  the 
Lateran  by  cries  of  implacable  hostility  from  the 
populace.  His  letters  are  in  Af  PL,  cc;  his  Summa 
was  edited  by  F.  Thaner  (Innsbruck,  1874),  and 
his  SenUntia  by  A.  M.  Gietl  (Freiburg,  1891). 

(A.  Hauck.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Libtr  pontifiealut  ed.  Dueheene,  ii.  397-446, 
Puis,  1892;  Oe9ta  AUxandrt  III.,  in  Bouquet,  Recueil, 
XV.  744-977;  JaS6,  Regetia,  ii.  145  Bqq..  761;  M.  Wat- 
terioh,  Romanarum  p&ntifieum  .  .  .  vita,  ii.  377-451* 
Leipdc,  1862;  K.  L.  Rins>  Friedrich  I.  ion  Kampf  gegen 
Alexander  III.,  Stuttgart,  1838;  Bower,  Papei,  ii.  602; 
H.  Reuter,  Oeeehichte  Alezandere  III.  und  der  Kirche  eeiner 
Zeit,  3  Yolfl.,  2d  ed..  Leipsio,  1860-64;  P.  Scheffer-Boi- 
chorst,  Kaieer  Friedricha  I.  letxter  Sbreii  mU  der  Kurie, 
Berlin,  1866;  J.  Langen,  Oeeehichte  der  rOmtechen  Kirche, 
pp.  439  sqq.,  Bonn,  1893;  Milman.  Latin  Chrietiantty, 
iv.  288-438;  G.  Wolfram,  Fnedrich  I.  und  dae  Wormr 
eer  Concordat,  Marburg,  1883;  Hefele,  Conciliengeechichte, 
y.  571-722;  J.  R.  Green,  Hietory  of  the  Englieh  PeopU, 
rol  I,  London,  1888-92;  A.  M.  Gietl,  Die  Sentemen  Ro- 
lande,  nacKmaU  Papetee  Alexander  III.,  Freiburg,  1891; 
Hauck,  KD,  iv.  227-302. 

Alexander  IV.  (Rinaldo  de  Ck>nti):  Pope  1254- 
61.  He  was  made  a  cardinal-deacon  in  1227  by 
lus  uncle,  Gregory  IX.,  and  in  1231  cardinal-bishop 
of  Ostia.  As  a  cardinal,  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  stronglyanti-imperialistic,  and  Frederick  II.  is 
foimd  in  1233  and  1242  writing  in  a  tone  of  friendship 
to  him.  On  the  death  of  Innocent  IV.  (Dec.  13, 1254), 
Alexander  was  elected  to  succeed  him,  and  at  once 
began  to  follow  the  policy  of  his  predecessors. 
Conrad  IV.,  on  his  death-bed,  had  commended  to 
the  guardianship  of  the  C!hurch  his  two-year-old 
son  Oonradin,  heir  to  the  duchy  of  Swabia  and  the 
kingdoms  of  Jerusalem  and  Sicily.  Alexander 
accepted  the  charge  with  the  most  benevolent  prom- 
ises, but  less  than  two  weeks  later  he  demanded 
that  the  Swabian  nobles  should  desert  Oonradin 
for  Alfonso  of  Castile.  On  Mar.  25,  1255,  he  ex- 
communicated Manfred,  Conradin's  imcle,  who 
had  undertaken  to  defend  the  kingdom  of  Sicily 
in  the  child's  name,  and  on  Apr.  9  he  concluded  an 
alliance  with  Henry  III.  of  England,  on  whose  son 
Edmund  he  bestowed  Sicily  and  Apulia,  to  be  held 
as  papal  fiefs.  When  some  of  the  Oerman  princes 
talked  in  1254  of  setting  up  Ottocar  of  Bohemia 


as  a  claimant  of  the  throne  in  opposition  to  William 
of  Holland,  the  papal  prot^g6,  he  forbade  them  to 
take  any  steps  for  the  election  of  a  king  in  William's 
lifetime;  and  when  William  died,  he  forbade  the 
archbishops  of  (Cologne,  Treves,  and  Mainz  to  place 
Ck>nradin  on  the  throne  of  his  father.  In  the  con- 
test for  the  crown  which  now  arose  between  Alfonso 
X.  of  Castile  and  Richard  of  Cornwall,  brother  of 
Henry  III.  of  England,  the  pope,  whose  support 
was  asked  by  both,  took  the  side  of  the  latter, 
promising  him  (Apr.  30,  1259)  not  merely  the  sup- 
port of  his  legates  in  Germany,  but  holding  out 
hopes  of  the  imperial  crown.  In  this  he  was  influ- 
enced by  the  English  king's  money,  which  was 
necessary  to  him  in  his  contest  against  Manfred. 
In  Aug.,  1258,  on  a  rumor  of  the  death  of  Ck>nradin, 
Manfred  himself  assumed  the  crown  of  Sicily,  and 
was  recognized  in  northern  and  central  Italy  as 
the  head  of  the  Ghibelline  party.  After  the  deci- 
sive victory  of  Montaperto  had  put  Florence,  the 
Guelph  bulwark,  in  Manfred's  power,  Alexander 
excommunicated  every  one  who  should  help  him  in 
any  way,  and  laid  all  his  dominions  under  an  in- 
terdict (Nov.  18,  1260).  This  was  all  he  could  do, 
since  an  appeal  to  the  kings  of  England  and 
Norway  to  undertake  a  crusade  against  Manfred, 
and  a  demand  for  a  tenth  of  the  income  of  the 
French  clergy  for  the  same  purpose  had  both  proved 
unsuccessful. 

Alexander  had  better  luck  against  the  notorious 
Ezzelino  da  Romano,  son-in-law  of  Frederick  II. 
and  leader  of  the  Ghibellines  in  northern  Italy. 
An  army  raised  by  the  pope  for  a  crusade  against 
this  monster  had  accomplished  little,  but  finally 
in  1259  he  succumbed  to  a  combination  of  princes 
and  cities.  In  Rome,  however,  the  party  of  Man- 
fred was  gaining  strength,  and  in  1261  he  was 
elected  to  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people, 
that  of  senator.  How  terribly  Italy  suffered  from 
the  demoralization  which  foUowed  this  relentless 
warfare  is  evident  from  the  spread  of  the  Flagel- 
lants (See  Flagellation,  Flagellants),  whose 
fanatical  processions  took  place  even  in  Rome 
(1260).  A  council  was  called  to  meet  at  Viterbo 
for  the  piupose  of  setting  on  foot  a  crusade  against 
the  Tatars,  but  before  it  convened  Alexander  died 
in  that  city  (May  25,  1261).  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Bouret  de  la  Ronci^re,  Lee  Regietree  d* Alex- 
andre IV.,  parts  1-4.  Paris.  1896  sqq.;  MOH,  EjneU  eaeuU 
xiit.,  iii.  (1894)  314-473.  729-730,  and  Leg.,  iv.,  1896;  W. 
H.  Bliss.  Calendar  of  Entriee  in  the  Papal  Regietera  relating 
to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Papal  Lettere,  L  309-376.  Lon- 
don. 1893;  A.  Potthast,  Regeeta,iL  1286 sqq..  Berlin.  1875; 
C.  J.  de  Chemer.  Hietoire  de  la  lutte  dee  papee  et  dee  empereura 
de  la  maiaon  de  Souabe,  Paris.  1868;  O.  Posse,  Analecta 
vatioana,  1  sqq.,  120  sqq.,  Innsbruck,  1878;  G.  Disard, 
La  Sirie  dee  regietree  poniificaux  du  tretsihne  eOcle,  Pans. 
1886;  £.  Engelmann.  Der  Anepruch  der  P&pete  auf  Conr 
firmation  und  ApprobcUion,  2077-1S79,  pp.  63  sqq..  Bres- 
lau.  1886;  Bower,  Popu,  ii  667-671. 

Alexander  V.  (Peter  Philargi):  Pope  1409-10. 
He  was  an  orphan  boy  from  Crete,  brought  up  by 
the  Minorites,  which  order  he  afterward  entered. 
After  traveling  in  Italy,  England,  and  France,  he 
acquired  a  name  as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  in  the 
University  of  Paris.  Later  he  held  a  dignified 
position  at  the  court  of  Gian  Galeazso  Visconti 
in  Milan,  of  which  see  he  became  archbishop  in 
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1402.  Innocent  VII.  made  ban  a  cardinal.  In 
1408  he  was  one  of  those  who  deserted  Gregory 
XII.  with  a  view  to  compelling  an  end  of  the  schism, 
and  in  the  same  year  he  had  invited  the  pope  to  the 
Council  of  Pisa  as  a  representative  of  the  cardinals. 
After  both  Gregory  XII.  and  Benedict  XIII.  had  been 
deposed,  he  was  unanimously  elected  pope  by  the 
influence  of  cardinal  Balthasar  Cossa  (July  26, 
1409).  Like  all  the  other  cardinals  present,  he 
had  signed  an  agreement  that,  if  he  should  be  elected 
pope,  he  would  continue  the  council  imtil  the 
Church  had  received  a  thorough  reformation  in 
head  and  members;  but,  once  crowned  as  pope,  he 
dismissed  the  members  to  their  dioceses,  there  to 
take  counsel  on  the  points  which  needed  reform. 

The  schism  was  not  ended  by  his  election;  Bene- 
dict XIII.  was  still  recognized  by  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  Scotland;  Gregory  XII.,  by  Naples,  Hungary, 
the  king  of  the  Romans,  and  some  other  German 
princes.  The  greater  part  of  Germany,  with  Eng- 
land and  France,  declared  for  the  choice  of  the 
council,  as  well  as  the  reforming  leaders  Gerson  and 
Pierre  d'Ailly.  Alexander  was  more  concerned  with 
the  recovery  of  the  States  of  the  Chureh  than  with 
reform.  Rome  and  Umbria  were  in  the  possession 
of  Ladislaus  of  Naples,  the  protector  of  Gregory 
XII.  Alexander  excommimicated  him,  declared 
his  crown  forfeit,  and  transferred  it  to  Louis  II.  of 
Anjou,  who,  with  Cardinal  Cossa,  commanded  the 
force  sent  against  Rome.  Though  this  expedition 
was  unsuccessful,  Alexander's  adherents  succeeded 
in  the  last  few  days  of  1409  in  getting  the  upper 
hand  in  the  city.  Alexander,  however,  did  not 
return,  but  remained  in  Bologna,  a  pliant  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  his  Franciscan  brethren  and 
Balthasar  Cossa.  The  friars  induced  him  to 
issue  a  bull  (Oct.  12,  1409),  which  confirmed  all  the 
extensive  privileges  of  the  mendicant  orders  in  the 
confessional  and  practically  crippled  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  parish  priests.  When  he  indicated  his 
intention  of  extending  this  ruling  to  France,  the 
University  of  Paris,  with  Gerson  at  its  head, 
threatened  to  retaliate  by  excluding  the  friars  from 
the  platform  and  pulpit.  Alexander  died  before 
this  ultimatum  reached  Rome  (May  3,  1410).  By 
modem  Roman  Catholic  historiacs,  as  the  creation 
of  the  illegitimate  council  of  Pisa,  he  is  not  con- 
sidered strictly  a  lawful  pope,  though  included  in 
their  lists.  (A.  Hauck.) 

B1BL10011A.PRT:  Vita,  in  L.  A.  Muratori,  Rer.  ItdL  teript,, 
iii.  2.  p.  842,  Milan;  Bower,  PopM,  iii.  167-171;  Hefele, 
Conciliengetchichle,  vi.  1033;  Creighton,  Papacy,  i.  267- 
265  (the  best);  Pastor,  Popes,  i.  190-101  (from  the  Roman 
Catholic  side). 

Alexander  VL  (Rodrigo  Lanzol):  Pope  1492- 
1503.  He  was  bom  at  Xativa,  near  Valencia,  in  1430 
or  1431  and  was  adopted  by  his  uncle,  Calixtus  III., 
into  the  Borgia  family  and  endowed  with  rich 
ecclesiastical  benefices.  In  1455  be  became  apos- 
tolic notary;  in  1456,  a  cardinal-deacon;  and  in 
1457,  vice-chancellor  of  the  Roman  curia.  He 
held  also  the  bishoprics  of  Valencia,  Porto,  and 
Cartagena.  These  positionb  brought  in  vast  wealth, 
which  he  spent  in  ostentatious  luxury  and  riotous 
living.  A  glimpse  of  his  life  at  this  period  is  afforded 
by  a  letter  of  Pius  II.  (June  11,  1460),  reproaching 
iJm  for  his  participation  in  an  indescribable  orgy 


at  Sienna,  and  rebuking  him  for  having  no  thou^t 
but  pleasure.  At  least  seven — ^possibly  nine — 
children  were  bom  to  him  as  cardinal,  four  of  whom, 
Giovanni,  Cesare,  Gioffrd,  and  Lucrezia,  the  off- 
spring of  his  favorite  mistress  Vanozza  Catanei, 
were  the  objects  of  his  special  love.  On  the  death 
of  Innocent  VIII.  he  reached  the  height  of  his 
ambition  by  his  election  to  the  papacy  (Aug.  11, 
1492),  won,  it  was  generally  believed,  by  simony 
and  other  cormpt  practises. 

Alexander  was  unquestionably  a  man  of  great 
gifts,  able,  eloquent,  versatile,  strong  in  mind  as  in 
body;  but  all  these  gifts  were  defiled  by  the  im- 
morality of  his  life,  which  was  in  no  respect  different 
as  pope  from  what  it  had  been  as  cardinal.  So 
much  may  be  safely  said,  even  if  certain  specific 
accusations  made  by  his  contemporaries,  such  as 
that  of  incest  with  his  daughter  Lucrezia,  are 
shown  to  be  calumnies.  The  remonstrances  of 
secular  powers  like  Spain  and  Portugal  against  the 
immorality  of  the  papal  court  were  as  vain  as  the 
denunciations  of  Savonarola.  The  former  were 
put  off  with  promises;  the  latter 's  mouth  was 
stopped  by  excommunication  (May  12,  1497),  when 
he  was  endeavoring  to  arouse  all  Italy  against  the 
papacy. 

Alexander's  main  aim,  outside  of  the  gratification 
of  his  passions,  was  the  elevation  of  his  children  to 
power  and  wealth.  While  still  a  cardinal,  he  had 
obtained  the  Spanish  duchy  of  Gandia  for  his  eldest 
son,  Pedro  Lms,  who  was  succeeded,  on  his  early 
death,  by  Giovanni.  Alexander  invested  the  latter 
with  the  duchy  of  Benevento,  together  with  Ter- 
racina  and  Preticorvo;  but  a  few  days  later  (June 
14,  1497)  he  was  mysteriously  murdered.  For 
a  moment  the  pope  was  shocked  into  penitence, 
and  talked  of  a  reform  of  his  court  and  even  of 
abdication,  but  no  lasting  change  resulted.  The 
making  of  a  brilliant  match  for  Lucrezia  was  long 
an  important  factor  in  his  policy.  The  first  con- 
nection attempted  was  with  the  Sforza  family. 
Lodovico  il  Moro,  governor  of  Milan  for  his  nephew 
Giangaleazzo,  desired  the  sovereignty  for  himself, 
but  was  hindered  by  the  grandfather  of  Giangaleaz- 
zo's  wife,  Ferdinand  of  Naples.  To  get  the  better 
of  him,  Lodovico  planned  a  league  into  which  the 
Pope  should  be  drawn  by  a  marriage  between 
Lucrezia  and  Giovanni  Sforza  of  Pesaro.  The 
league  was  founded  April  25,  1493,  and  included, 
besides  Lodovico  and  Alexander,  Venice,  Sienna, 
Ferrara,  and  Mantua.  Ferdinand,  however,  suc- 
ceeded in  detaching  the  pope  from  this  alliance, 
probably  through  the  influence  of  Spain,  and 
married  the  natural  daughter  of  his  son  Alfonso  to 
Gioffrd,  Alexander's  fourth  son.  The  alliance  with 
Naples,  however,  brought  the  pope  into  difficulties. 
Lodovico,  deserted,  summoned  Charles  VIII.  of 
France  to  take  the  crown  of  Nicies  for  himself  and 
try  a  simoniacal  pope  at  the  bar  of  a  general  coun- 
cil. Charles  descended  into  Italy  in  autumn,  1494, 
and  on  the  last  day  of  the  year,  Alexander  being 
imable  to  oppose  him,  made  a  magnificent  public 
entry  into  Rome.  The  pope  agreed  to  allow  his 
army  free  passage  toward  Naples,  and  to  reinstate 
the  cardinals  of  the  opposition  faction.  In  return 
Charies  paid  him  all  the  outward  signs  of  homage, 
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and  continued  his  journey  toward  Naples,  where 
he  was  able  to  be  crowned  on  May  12,  Alfonso  II. 
having  fled.  Alexander,  however,  joined  the  league 
founded  at  Venice  (March  31)  to  drive  him  out  of 
Italy  and  to  support  the  house  of  Aragon  in  recon- 
quering Naples.  In  return  Alexander  adked  the  hand 
of  Carlotta,  Princess  of  Naples,  for  his  son  Cesare, 
whom  he  had  made  archbishop  of  Valencia  inune- 
diately  after  his  own  elevation  and  cardinal  a  year 
later.  It  was  necessary  to  divorce  Lucrezia  from 
her  husband  Giovanni  Sforza  and  marry  her  to  a 
natural  son  of  Alfonso  II.,  the  Duke  of  Bisceglia, 
which  was  accomplished  in  1498.  Cesare's  marriage 
fdl  through,  however;  and,  after  resigning  as  car- 
dinal, he  married  Charlotte  d'Albret,  sister  of  the 
King  of  Navarre,  being  made  Duke  of  Valentinois 
by  Louis  XII.,  who  received  in  return  permission 
to  divorce  his  wife. 

Cesare  went  on  with  designs  for  an  extensive 
temporal  lordship  by  fair  means  and  foul.  The 
ruling  families  of  the  Romagna  having  been  ex- 
pelled or  assassinated,  Alexander  gave  him  the 
title  of  Duke  of  Romagna  in  1501.  The  hatred  of 
father  and  son  for  the  house  of  Aragon  went  further. 
Lucrezia's  second  husband  was  miudered  by  Ce- 
sare's  orders  in  1500;  and  a  year  later  Alexander 
joined  the  league  of  Louis  XII.  and  Ferdinand  of 
Spain  for  the  division  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
between  them.  The  years  1502  and  1503  mark 
the  height  of  this  dominion  founded  on  blood. 
Alexander  was  already  thinking  of  asking  the 
emperor  for  Pisa,  Sienna,  and  Lucca  for  his  son  and 
making  him  king  of  Romagna  and  the  Marches, 
when  death  cut  short  his  plans,  through  an  attack 
of  malarial  fever  (Aug.  18,  1503). 

Of  what  his  contemporaries  thought  Alexander 
capable  may  be  seen  from  the  story,  long  believed, 
that  he  was  the  victim  of  poison  prepared  by  his 
orders  for  one  of  the  cardinals  whose  estates  he 
coveted.  In  recent  years  Alexander  has  been 
regarded  by  some  as  an  imselfish  pioneer  of  the 
imification  of  Italy,  and  attempts  have  even  been 
made  to  represent  him  as  a  true  follower  of  Christ; 
but  his  unworthiness  is  generally  admitted,  even 
by  Roman  Catholic  writers.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Creigfaton.  PapacVt  iv.  183-«nd,  v.  1-07 
(▼ery  full,  valuable  appendices  of  documents);  Pastor, 
Pope;  V.  375-523,  vi.  1-180  (the  Romanist  side,  with  ap- 
pendices of  documents);  A.  Gordon,  The  lAvee  of  Pope 
Alexander  VI.  and  .  .  .  C<Bear  BorgiUf  2  vols.,  London, 
1729  (has  appendix  of  documents);  Bower,  Popes,  iii. 
250-277;  J.  Fave,  £tudee  criHquee  evr  I'hietoire  d' Ale- 
xandre VI.,  8t.  Brienc,  1850;  M.  J.  H.  Ollivier,  Le  Pape 
Alexandre  VI.,  Paris,  1870;  F.  Gregorovius,  Lucresia 
Borgia,  2  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1875.  Eng.  transl.,  London, 
1004;  Kaiser,  Der  vielverleumdeie  Alexander  VI.,  Ratis- 
bon,  1877;  V.  Nemeo,  Papet  Alexander  VI.,  Klagenfurt, 
1879;  J.  Burchard.  Diarivm  eive  rerum  urbanarum  com- 
mentarU,  3  vols.,  Paris.  1883-85  (consult  Index);  Hefele. 
ConeiUengee^ichte,  viiL  800;  C.  G.  Robertson,  Caear 
Borffia,  London,  1891;  Ranke,  Popee,  i.  35-36;  F.  Corvo, 
Chroniclee  of  the  Houee  of  Borgia,  New  York.  1901.  On 
Lucrezia  Borgia  consult  F.  Gregorovius,  L%uret%a  Borgia, 
ib.  1903. 

Alexander  VIL  (Fabio  Chigi):  Pope  1655-67. 
He  was  nuncio  in  Cologne  from  1639  to  1651,  and 
took  part  in  the  negotiations  which  led  up  to  the 
peace  of  Westphalia,  but  declared  that  he  would 
enter  into  no  communications  with  heretics,  and 


protested  against  the  validity  of  the  treaties  of 
MQnster   and   Osnabrack.    Innocent   X.   took   a 
similar  view,  and  on  his  return  from  Germany  he 
made  Chigi    cardinal    and     finally    secretary    of 
state.    It  was  due  to  the  influence  of  Chigi  that 
Innocent  condemned  the  famous  five  propositions 
alleged  to  have  been  extracted  from  the  Augustima 
of  Jansen.    Innocent  died  Jan.  7, 1655,  and  a  strong 
party  in  the  conclave  favored  Chigi  as  one  who 
would  be  likely  to  be  free  from  the  reproach  of 
nepotism;  but,  though  Spain  supported  him,  the  op- 
position of  France  (Mazarin  had  been  for  years  Ids 
personal  enemy)  delayed  the  election  until  Apr.  7. 
Alexander  VII.  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the 
daughter  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  Christina  of  Swe- 
den, enter  the  Church,  though  her  prolonged  resi- 
dence in  Rome   became  a   burden  to  him    later. 
He   was  a  consistent  supoorter    of    the  Jesuits, 
whom  he  succeeded  in  restoring  to  Venice,  from 
which   city  they    had   been  excluded    since    the 
conflict  with  Paul  V.    He  took  their  side  wholly 
in  the  struggle  with  the   Jansenists  (see  Jansen, 
CoRNEUUs,   Jansenism).    He    became    embroiled 
with  Louis  XIV.,    first  through  the  refusal  of  the 
French  ambassador  in  Rome,  the  Duke  of  Cr6qui, 
to  pay  certain  conventional  civilities  to  the  rel- 
atives of  the  pope,  and  then  through  an  attack 
on  the  ambassador's  servants  and  palace  made  by 
the  Corsican  guards  of  the  pope.    Louis  was  already 
displeased  with  Alexander  for  his  consistent  sup- 
port of  Cardinal  de  Retz  against  Mazarin,  and  for  lus 
retention,  in  spite  of  Louis's  intercession  in  their 
behalf,  of  certain  possessions  to  which  the  Famese 
and  Este  families  laid  claim.    In  such  a  mood  he 
took  up  the  Corsican  affair  hotly,  and  wrote  to 
Alexander  of  a  breach  of  the  law  of  nations,  a  crime 
whose  parallel  could  hardly  be  found  among  bar- 
barians.    The  papal  nuncio  was  obliged  to  leave 
Paris,  and  French  troops  occupied  Avignon  and  the 
Comtat  Venaissin  and  threatened  to  invade  the 
Italian  states  of  the  Church.    Alexander,  unable 
to  find  any  allies,  saw  himself  compelled  to  accede 
to  the  most  humiliating  demands  of  France  in  the 
treaty  of  Pisa  (1664).    He  was  obliged  not  only, 
by  a  special  mission  of  two  cardinals  to  pEiris,  to 
beg  the  king's  pardon,  but  also  that  of  the  Duke 
de  Crdqui,  and  to  erect  a  pyramid  in  a  public  place 
in  Rome,  with  an  inscription  declaring  the  Corsi- 
cans  incapable  of  serving  the  Holy  See. 

Since  Alexander,  like  his  predecessor,  was  closely 
allied  with  Spain,  he  was  obliged  to  carry  Innocent's 
policy  still  further  when  a  struggle  with  Portugal 
arose.  Innocent  had  refused  to  recognize  Portugal 
as  an  indep)endent  monarchy  when  in  1640  it  broke 
away  from  Spain  under  the  house  of  Braganza; 
and  had  declined  to  confirm  the  bishops  nominated 
by  King  John  IV.  Alexander  took  the  same  course 
in  regard  to  the  bishops;  the  king  accordingly 
allowed  the  bishoprics  to  remain  vacant,  and  divided 
their  estates  and  revenues  among  his  courtiers, 
even  thinking  at  one  time  of  the  extreme  measure 
of  an  absolute  breach  with  Rome  and  the  estab- 
lishmtot  of  a  national  Church,  whose  bishops  should 
need  confirmation  from  no  one  but  the  metropol- 
itan. The  conflict  was  finally  settled  by  Clement 
IX.  in  1669. 
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Much  as  he  had  had  to  do  with  affairs  of  state 
before  his  elevation  to  the  papacy,  Alexander  found 
them  wearisome,  and  left  their  administration 
as  much  as  possible  to  the  congregation  of  cardinab 
entrusted  with  their  consideration.  He  was  a 
cultured  friend  of  literature  and  philosophy,  and 
took  much  pleasure  in  his  intercourse  with  learned 
men,  among  whom  Pallavicini,  the  historian  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  was  conspicuous.  He  tried  his 
own  hand  at  literature;  a  collection  of  his  verses, 
under  the  title  Philomeli  labores  juveniles  appeared 
in  Paris  in  1656.    He  died  May  22,  1667. 

(A.  Hauck.) 
Biblioorapht:  Ranke,  Popes,  ii.  33  sqq.;  J.  Bargnive, 
Pope  Alexander  VIII.  and  the  CoUege  of  Cardinal;  in  Fub- 
UoaHone  of  tke  Camden  Society,  xcii.,  London,  1867;  R. 
ChauteUuse,  Le  Cardinal  de  Retz  et  eee  miaeione  diploma- 
Hquea  d  Rome,  Paris,  1879;  A.  G^sier,  Lee  Demikree  Anr^e 
du  Cardinal  de  ReU,  Paris,  1879;  A.  Reumont,  Fabio 
Ckigi  in  DeuteefUand,  Aachen,  1885;  GMrin,  VAmbaeeade 
de  Crequy  h  Rome  et  le  traiU  de  Piae,  166t-166U,  in  Revue 
dee  queetione  hietoriquee,  xxviii.  (1893)  670;  Bower,  Popee, 
iii.  331-332. 

Alexander  Vm.  (Pietro  Ottoboni):  Pope  1689- 
01.  He  came  of  a  Venetian  family,  was  made 
cardinal  by  Innocent  X.,  and,  later.  Bishop  of 
Brescia  and  datarius  apoetolicue.  When  Innocent 
XI.  died  (Aug.  11,  1689),  much  dep)ended  on  the 
choice  of  Ms  successor,  both  for  Loms  XIV.  and 
for  the  League  of  Augsburg,  formed  to  oppose  him. 
His  ambassador,  the  Duke  de  Chaulnes,  succeeded 
on  Oct.  6  in  accomplishing  the  election  of  Cardinal 
Ottoboni.  Louis,  whom  the  coalition  had  placed 
in  a  critical  situation,  believed  that  he  would  find 
the  new  pope  more  complaisant  in  some  disputed 
points  than  his  predecessor  had  been.  He  attempt- 
ed to  conciliate  the  curia  by  restoring  Avignon, 
and  abandoned  the  right  of  extraterritorial  im- 
munity which  he  had  so  stubbornly  claimed  for  the 
palace  of  his  ambassador  in  Rome.  Alexander 
showed  a  friendly  spirit,  and  made  the  Bishop  of 
Beauvais  a  cardinal.  The  coalition  urged  the  pope 
neither  directly  nor  indirectly  to  approve  the  four 
articles  of  the  "  Galilean  liberties  "  of  1682,  on  which 
the  strife  had  turned  between  the  king  and  the 
clergy  of  bis  party,  on  one  side,  and  RcMne,  on  the 
other.  Alexander  might  have  been  willing  to  con- 
firm the  bishops  whom  Loms  had  nominated  in 
return  for  their  part  in  bringing  about  this  declara- 
tion, if  they  would  avail  themselves  of  the  pretext 
that  they  defended  the  articles  only  in  their  private 
capacity.  Louis  rejected  this  accommodation, 
and  the  pope  condemned  the  declaration  and  dis- 
pensed the  clergy  from  the  oath  they  had  taken  to 
uphold  it. 

Alexander  made  his  name  memorable  in  Rome 
by  many  benefits  to  the  city,  and  showed  his  love 
for  learning  by  the  purchase  for  the  Vatican  library 
61  the  rich  collection  of  Christina  of  Sweden.  He 
is  reproached,  however,  for  yielding  completely 
to  the  inroads  of  nepotism,  wMch  his  predecessors 
had  driven  out.    He  died  Feb.  1,  1691. 

(A.  Hauck.) 

Biblioorapht:  G^rin.  Pape  Alexandre  VIU.  et  Louie  XIV. 
d*aprke  documenU '  inSdiU,  Paris,  1878;  Petruoelll  della 
Gattina,  HiMtoire  diplomaHque  dee  eondavee,  iii.  213,  Paris, 
1885;  A.  Reumont,  GeechiehU  der  Stadt  Rom,  iii.  2,  639, 
Berlin,  1870;  Bower,  Popee,  iii.  834-335;  Ranke,  Popes,  ii. 
424,  iii.  461. 


ALEXANDER:  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  313- 
328.    See  Arianism,  I.,  1. 

ALEXAIfDER  BALAS.    See  Seleucidjb. 

ALEXAIfDER  OF  HALES  (Haleneis  or  Alenais, 
Halesius  or  Alesiua;  called  Doctor  IrrefragabtiU 
and  Theologorum  Monarcha):  Scholastic  theolo- 
gian; b.  at  Hales,  Gloucestershire,  England;  d.  in 
Paris  Aug.  21,  1245.  He  was  educated  in  the 
monastery  at  Hales,  studied  and  lectured  at  Parb, 
and  acquired  great  fame  as  a  teacher  in  theology, 
and  entered  the  order  of  St.  Francis  in  1222.  His 
Summa  universm  theologim  (first  printed  at  Ven- 
ice, 1475)  was  undertaken  at  the  request  of  Innocent 
IV.,  and  received  his  approbation.  It  was  finished 
by  Alexander's  scholars  after  hb  death.  It  is  an 
independent  work  giving  a  triple  series  of  author- 
ities— those  who  say  yes,  those  who  say  no,  and 
then  the  reconciliation  or  judgment.  The  author- 
ities are  chosen  not  only  from  the  Bible  and  the 
Fathers,  but  also  among  Greek,  Latin,  and  Arabic 
poets  and  philosophers,  and  later  theologians. 
It  treats  in  its  first  part  the  doctrines  of  God  and  his 
attributes;  in  its  second,  those  of  creation  and  sin; 
in  its  third,  those  of  redemption  and  atonement; 
and,  in  its  fomth  and  last,  those  of  the  sacraments. 
Among  the  doctrines  which  were  specially  developed 
and,  so  to  speak,  fixed  by  Alexander  of  HaJes, 
are  those  of  the  thesaurus  swpererogationis  perfec- 
torum,  of  the  character  indelibiUs  of  baptism,  con- 
firmation, ordination,  etc. 

Biblioorapht:  J.  B.  Haur^u,  De  la  philoeophie  eeolaetique, 
vol.  i..  Paris,  1860;  A.  Stdckl,  Geechichie der  Philoeophie,  vol 
ii..  Mains,  1865;  A.  Neander,CArt8luinCAurcA;iv.  420-519; 
J.  E.  Erdmann,  Geechiehte  der  Philoeophie,  i.  133,  431, 
Berlin,  1877.  Eng.  transL,  3  vols.,  London,  1893;  Hoeller, 
Chrieiian  Church,  ii.  328,  414,  428. 

ALEXAIfDER  OF  HIERAPOLIS,  hai''e-rap'6-li8: 
Bishop  of  Hierapolis  and  metropolitan  of  the  prov- 
ince Euphratensis.  He  was  prominent  at  the  third 
ecumenical  council  (Ephesus,  431)  as  a  fierce 
opponent  of  Cyril  and  leader  of  the  left  wing  of  the 
^tiochians.  He  persisted  in  his  opposition  even 
after  the  more  moderate  had  acknowledged  the 
orthodoxy  of  Cyril,  and,  in  consequence,  was  finally 
deposed  and  banished  to  Famothis  in  Egypt. 
Suidas  ascribes  to  him  a  treatise:  "What  Did 
Christ  Bring  New  into  the  Worid  V 

G.  KrCoer. 

Biblioorapht:  Mansi.   Concilia,  iv.   1330-31,   v.   851-905 
Getters  from  him  or  to  him  or  concerning  him);    Hefele 
ConcUienoeechichte,  ii.,  Eng.  transl..  vol.  iiL  passim;  DCB, 
i.  83-85. 
ALEXANDER  JANN JEITS.    See  Hasmgneans. 

ALEXANDER  OF  LYCOPOLIS,  lai-kep'0-lis  or 
lic''ep'5-liB:  Alleged  author  of  a  work  against  the 
doctrines  of  the  Manicheans,  written  in  Greek, 
probably  about  300.  He  was  therefore  contem- 
porary with  the  first  apostles  of  Manicheism  in 
Egypt.  Photius  (Contra  ManichceoSy  i.  11)  calls 
him  bishop  of  Lycopolis  (in  the  Thebaid),  but  the 
work  (which  is  an  important  source  for  the  Mani- 
chean  system)  does  not  even  justify  the  inference 
that  the  writer  was  a  Christian,  and  nothing  is 
known  of  his  life.  The  work  was  published  by  F. 
Combefis  in  his  Auctarium  novissimumf  ii.  (Paris, 
1672)  a-21,  and  is  reprinted  in  MPG,  xviii.  409-44S. 
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It  has  been  edited,  with  a  good  introduction,  by 
A.  Brinkmann  (Leipdc,  1895);  Eng.  transl.  in  ANF, 
vi.  239-253.  G.  KrCger. 

ALEXANDER  NEVSKI,  SAINT:  A  saint  of  the 
Eastern  Church;  b.  at  Vladimir  (110  m.  e.  by  n.  of 
Moscow)  1218;  d.  at  Goroditch  (360  m.  s.e.  of  Mos- 
cow) Nov.  14,  1263.  He  was  the  second  son  of 
Grand  Duke  Jaroslav  II.  of  Novgorod.  In  1240  he 
defeated  the  Swedes  on  the  Neva,  whence  his  title, 
"  Nevski."  Two  years  later  he  repelled  the  Livo- 
nians,  who  had  the  support  of  Rome.  The  popes 
of  the  time  were  making  great  efforts  to  bring  about 
a  union  with  the  Eastern  Church,  and,  to  further 
their  plans,  they  tried  to  induce  Alexander  and 
Prince  Daniel  of  Galitch  to  undertake  a  crusade 
against  the  Tatars.  Innocent  IV.  addressed  letters 
to  Alexander  (Jan.  23  and  Sept.  15,  1248),  urging 
him  strenuously  to  submit  to  the  Roman  see,  to 
which  the  duke  and  his  advisers  replied:  "  We  know 
what  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  say,  and  we 
are  also  acquainted  with  the  teaching  of  the  Church 
of  Constantine  and  from  the  first  to  the  seventh 
council;  but  your  teaching  we  do  not  accept." 
Nevertheless,  Innocent  and  his  successor,  Alexander 
rV.,  pursued  their  plans  and  appointed  a  legate 
for  Russia,  hoping  that  Roman  bishoprics  might 
in  the  course  of  time  be  established  there.  Grand 
Duke  Alexander  defended  his  Church  as  ably  as  he 
did  his  country.  He  won  the  favor  of  the  Tatar 
khans,  and  in  1261  a  bishopric  was  established  at 
Sarai  on  the  lower  Volga,  the  residence  of  the  Khan 
of  the  Golden  Horde.  Alexander  died  on  one  of  his 
many  journeys  thither.  He  was  canonized  by  the 
Church  and  the  day  of  his  burial  (Nov.  23)  was 
consecrated  to  him.  His  remains  were  trans- 
ferred on  Aug.  30,  1724,  to  the  Alexander  Nevski 
monastery  in  St.  Petersburg,  which  had  been  found- 
ed by  Peter  the  Great  in  1711  on  the  supposed 
scene  of  Alexander's  victory  over  the  Swedes  in 
1240.  Richard  Hausmann. 

ALEXANDER  SEVERUS  (Marcus  Aurelius  Alex- 
ander Severus):  Roman  emperor  222-235;  b.  at 
Arce  in  Phenicia,  most  probably  205;  murdered 
by  the  army,  probably  near  Mainz,  at  the  beginning 
of  a  campaign  against  the  Germans  in  Gaul,  Mar., 
235.  He  was  a  noble  character,  conscientious, 
almost  scrupulous,  meek,  and  well  inclined  toward 
all  gods  and  men.  The  religious  policy  which  he 
inherited  was  one  of  electidsm  and  syncretism. 
Alexander  imd  his  two  immediate  predecessors — 
Caracalla,  211-217,  son  and  successor  of  Septimius 
Severus  (q.v.),  and  Elagabalus,  218-222,  reputed 
son  and  successor  of  Caracalla — ^may  be  called  the 
Syrian  emperors.  They  were  much  influenced  by 
Julia  Domna,  wife  of  Septimius  and  daughter  of 
a  priest  of  the  sun  at  Emesa;  Julia  Msesa,  her  sister; 
and  the  two  daughters  of  the  latter,  Soeemias, 
mother  of  Elagabalus,  and  Julia  Manuea,  mother 
of  Aleitander.  About  these  women  gathered  a 
circle  of  philosophers  and  scholars  who  took  a  deep 
interest  in  religious  questions.  There  was  nat- 
urally here  no  inclination  to  the  Roman  religion 
and  the  claims  of  Christianity  were,  in  part  at  least, 
recognized.  There  was  a  disposition  to  attempt 
to  revive  heathenism  by  importing  the  good  in  the 


new  religion.  Elagabalus  (q.v.)  had  sought  to  unite 
the  religions  of  the  empire,  but  in  fantastic  manner, 
aiming  to  make  all  gods  subordinate  to  the  sun-god 
of  Emesa,  whose  priest  he  was.  Alexander  con- 
tinued his  syncretism  in  nobler  fashion.  He  was 
susceptible  to  all  good  and  had  respect  for  all  re- 
ligions. The  image  of  Christ  stood  in  his  lararium 
with  those  of  Orpheus,  Abraham,  and  Apollonius 
of  Tyana,  and  he  is  said  to  have  wished  to  erect 
in  Rome  a  temple  to  Jesus.  The  Christian  ethics 
also  attracted  him,  he  often  quoted  the  precept 
"  what  ye  will  not  that  others  do  to  you,  that  do 
not  ye  to  them  "  and  had  it  inscribed  on  public 
buildings.  Mamsa  was  even  more  favorable  to 
Christianity;  Eusebius  (Hist  ecd.,  vi.  21)  calls  her 
**  a  most  pious  woman,  if  there  ever  was  one,  and 
of  religious  life,"  but  the  assertion  that  she  was  a 
Christian  (first  made  by  Orosius,  vii.  18)  is  un- 
founded. 

That  the  Church  had  peace  under  Alexander, 
as  under  his  predecessors,  was  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  his  training  and  his  character.  Lam- 
pridius  says  expressly  that  Alexander  "  suffered 
the  Christians  to  exist,"  and  Firmilian,  bishop  of 
Cffisarea  in  C^ppadocia,  in  a  letter  to  Cyprian 
(^pi«f.,lxxv.  [Ixxiv.]),  written  about  256,  spesJcs  of 
"  the  long  peace."  To  be  sure,  individuals  may 
have  been  brought  to  trial  here  and  there,  but  the 
later  accounts  which  make  Alexander  a  cruel 
persecutor  under  whom  thousands  of  Christians 
suffered  death  are  false,  and  the  reputed  martyr- 
doms under  him,  as  of  the  Roman  bishops  Callistus 
and  Urbanus  and  of  St.  Cecilia,  are  unhistoric. 

(A.  Hauck.) 

Biblioobaprt:  Origmal  sources  are:  Dion  Cassius,  Hist 
Rom,,  Ixziv.,  Izxvi.,  Ixxx.;  iBlius  Lampridlus,  Alexander 
Severus,  best  in  M.  Nisard,  StUtone,  pp.  453-482,  Parist 
1883;  Eusebius*  HUL  eeel.,  v.  26,  vi.  1;  NPNF,  2d  series, 
i.  245,  249.  Consult:  G.  Uhlhom,  Der  Kampf  dee  Chrw- 
tentume,  pp.  284  sqq.,  Stuttgart,  1875;  B.  Aub^,  Lee  ChrS- 
Hens  dane  I'empire  romain,  pp.  53  sqq.,  Paris,  1881;  J. 
ReviUe,  La  Reliffion  ii  Rome  eoue  lee  Sivhree,  ib.  1885;  P. 
AUard,  Hietoire  dee  pereieuHone  .  .  .  du  m.  eiMe,  pp. 
79  sqq.,  171  sqq.,  ib.  1886;  W.  Smith,  Dictionary  of  Greek 
and  Roman  Biography,  iii.  802-804,  London,  1890;  Nean- 
der,  Chrietian  Church,  L  125-127  et  passim;  Sohaff,  Chrie- 
tian  Church,  ii.  58-59;  Moelier.  Chrietian  Church,  i.  191, 
195. 

ALEXAITDER,  ARCHIBALD:  Presbyterian  cler- 
gyman, and  first  professor  in  the  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary;  b.  about  7  m.  e.  of  Lexington, 
in  Augusta  (i&teT  Rockbridge)  County,  Virginia, 
Apr.  17,  1772;  d.  at  Princeton  Oct.  22,  1851.  He 
received  as  good  schooling  as  the  place  and  time 
afforded,  including  attendance  from  the  age  of 
ten  at  the  Liberty  Hall  Academy  of  the  Rev. 
William  Graham,  near  Lexington.  He  was  con- 
verted in  the  great  revival  of  1789,  studied  theol- 
ogy with  Mr.  Graham,  was  licensed  in  1791  and 
ordained  in  1794,  and  became  president  of  Hamp- 
den Sydney  College  1796,  and  pastor  of  the  Third 
Presbyterian  Church(Pine  Street),  Philadelphia,  1806. 
In  1812  he  was  entrusted  by  the  General  Assembly 
with  the  organization  of  the  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary.  For  the  first  year  he  taught  all  depart- 
ments, but  as  other  professors  were  added  he  con- 
fined himself  to  pastoral  and  polemic  theology. 
His  chief  books  were:   A   Brief    OtUline    of    the 
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Evidences  of  the  Christian  Religion  (Princeton,  1825); 
The  Canon  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  Aecer- 
tained  (1826);  A  Pocket  Dictionary  of  (he  Bible 
(Philadelphia,  1829);  Biographical  Sketches  of  the 
Founder  and  Principal  Alumni  of  the  Log  College 
(Princeton,  1845);  and  Outlines  of  Moral  Science 
(New  York,  1852). 

Bibuoobapht:  J.  W.  Alexander,  Life  of  Arehibaki  Alexan- 
der, New  York,  1854. 

ALEXAIfDER,  CHARLES  McCALLON:  Re- 
vivalist; b.  at  Meadow,  Tenn.,  Oct.  24,  1867.  He 
was  educated  at  Maryville  College,  Maryville, 
Tenn.,  but  left  in  1887  without  taking  a  degree, 
and,  after  being  musical  director  for  a  time  in  the 
same  institution,  prepared  himself  for  evangelistic 
work  at  the  Moody  Bible  Institute,  Chicago,  having 
already  been  singing  associate  of  the  Quaker 
evangelist  John  Kittrell  for  three  months.  Dur- 
ing a  part  of  the  period  of  study  in  the  Moody 
Bible  Institute  he  was  choirmaster  of  the  Moody 
Sunday-school,  and  in  1893  was  associated  with 
Dwight  L.  Moody  in  the  revival  services  connected 
with  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago.    From  1894  to 

1901  he  was  singing  associate  of  the  revivalist 
Milan  B.  Williams,  working  in  Iowa  for  the  first 
five  years  and  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States 
during  the  remainder  of  the  time.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  this  period  Mr.  Williams  went  for  a  short 
visit  to  Palestine,  and  in  the  interval  Alexander 
was  asked  by  Rev.  Dr.  R.  A.  Torrey  to  accompany 
him  to  Australia.  They  began  their  work  in  1902, 
and  for  six  months  traveled  throughout  Australia, 
Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand,  after  which  they 
conducted  a  revival  for  six  weeks  in  Madura, 
Madras,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  Benares.  They 
then  went  to  England,  where  they  remained  from 

1902  to  1904,  and  in  1905-06  conducted  successful 
revival  services  in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
In  regard  to  the  Bible  Mr.  Alexander  takes  the  most 
conservative  position,  for  he  declares  that  he 
"  believes  in  the  absolute  reliability  of  every  state- 
ment" in  it.  He  has  issued  RevivOl  Songe  (Mel- 
bourne, 1901);  Revival  Hymns  (London,  1903);  and 
Revival  Hymns  (another  collection;  Chicago,  1906). 
Biblioobapht:  O.  T.  B.  Davis,  Tomj/  and  Alexander,  Chi- 

oi«o,  1906. 

ALEXAlfDER,  GEORGE:  Presbyterian;  b.  at 
West  Charlton,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  12,  1843.  He  received 
his  education  at  Union  College  and  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  (1870).  He  was  pastor 
of  the  East  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  Schenec- 
tady, N.  Y.,  from  1870  to  1884,  and  in  the  following 
year  was  called  to  the  University  Place  Church, 
New  York  Gty,  where  he  has  since  remained. 
While  at  Schenectady,  he  was  likewise  professor 
of  rhetoric  and  logic  at  Union  College  in  1877-83. 
He  is  president  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  For- 
eign Missions  and  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Sfio 
Paulo  College,  Brazil,  as  well  as  of  the  New  York 
College  of  Dentistiy.  He  is  also  vice-president 
of  the  Council  of  New  York  University,  a  trustee 
of  Union  College,  and  a  director  of  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary. 

ALEXAHDER,  GROSS:  Methodist  Episcopa- 
lian; b.  at  Soottsville,  Ky.,  June  1,  1852.    He  was 


educated  at  the  University  of  Louisville  (B.A., 
1871)  and  Drew  Theological  Seminary  (B.D.,  1877), 
after  having  been  a  tutor  at  the  University  of 
Louisville  in  1871-73  and  professor  of  classics  at 
Warren  College,  Ky.,  in  1873-75.  He  held  suo- 
oeasive  pastorates  in  New  York  State  (1875-77) 
and  Kentucky  (1877-84),  and  from  1885  to  1902 
was  professor  of  New  Testament  exegesis  in  Van- 
derbilt  University.  Since  the  latter  year  he  has 
been  presiding  dder  of  Louisville.  He  was  also 
a  secretary  of  the  general  conferences  held  at 
Memphis  (1894),  Baltimore  (1898),  and  Dallas 
(1902),  and  has  written,  in  addition  to  mmierous 
briefer  contributions.  Life  of  S,  P.  Holcombe  (Louis- 
ville, 1888);  History  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South  (New  York,  1894);  The  Beginnings 
of  Methodism  in  the  South  (Nashville,  1897);  and 
The  Son  of  Man  :  Studies  in  His  Life  and  Teaching 
(1899),  besides  editing  Homilies  of  Chrysostom  on 
Oalatians  and  Ephesians  (Sew  Yorky  1890).  In  1906 
he  became  editor  of  The  Methodist  Quarterly  Review. 

ALEXANDER,  JAMES  WADDELL:  Presbyte- 
rian; b.  near  Gordonsville,  Louisa  County,  Virginia, 
Mar.  13,  1804,  eldest  son  of  Archibald  Alexander 
(q.  v.);  d.  at  Red  Sweet  Springs,  Virginia,  July  31, 
1859.  He  was  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1820, 
studied  theology  there  and  served  as  tutor,  was 
licensed  in  1824,  and  was  pastor  in  Virginia  till 
1828,  when  he  became  pastor  at  Trenton,  N.  J. 
He  was  editor  of  The  Presbyterian,  Philadelphia 
(1832),  professor  of  rhetoric  and  belles-lettres  at 
Princeton  (1833),  pastor  of  Duane  Street  Presby- 
terian Church,  New  York  (1844),  professor  of  ec- 
clesiastical history  at  Princeton  Seminary  (1849), 
recalled  to  his  old  chiuxsh  in  New  York,  now  reor- 
ganized as  the  Fifth  Avenue  Church  (1851). 
Perhaps  the  best  known  of  his  writings  were 
the  Plain  Words  to  a  Young  Communicant  (New 
York,  1854)  and  Thoughts  on  Preaching  (1864). 
Some  of  his  translations  of  German  hymns  (such 
as  Gerhardt's  O  Sacred  Head  now  Wounded),  first 
published  in  Schaff 's  Deutsche  Kirchenfreund,  have 
passed  into  many  hymn-books. 
Bibuoobapht:    Forty  Yeare*  Familiar  Letter*  of  Jamee  W. 

Alexander,  ed.   Rev.   John  HbU  of  Trenton,  2  vole..  New 

York.  1860. 

ALEXAIfDER,  JOSEPH  ADDISOH:  American 
Presbyterian;  b.  at  Philadelphia  Apr.  24, 1809,  third 
son  of  Archibald  Alexander  (q.  v.);  d.  at  Princeton, 
N.  J.,  Jan.  28,  1860.  He  was  graduated  at  Prince- 
ton in  1826;  became  adjimct  professor  of  ancient 
languages  and  literature  there  in  1830;  studied 
and  traveled  in  Europe  in  1833  and  1834;  on 
his  return  to  America,  became  adjunct  professor 
of  Oriental  and  Biblical  literature  in  Princeton 
Seminary.  He  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of 
chiuxsh  history  in  1851  and  to  that  of  New  Testa- 
ment literature  in  1859.  He  was  a  remaikable 
linguist,  assisted  in  preparing  the  first  American 
edition  of  Donnegan's  Greek  lexicon  (Boston, 
1840),  and  did  much  to  introduce  German  theolog- 
ical learning  into  America.  He  wrote  commentaries 
on  Isaiah  (2  vols.,  New  York,  1846-47;  ed.  John 
Eadie,  Glasgow,  1875)  and  the  Psalms  (3  vols., 
ib.  1850);  with  Prof.  Charles  Hodge  he  planned  a 
series  of  popular  commentaries  on  the  books  of  the 
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New  Testament,  of  which  he  himself  contributed 
those  on  the  Acts  (2  vols.,  1857),  Mark  (1858),  and 
Matthew.  The  last-cited  was  published  posthu- 
mously (1861),  as  well  as  two  volumes  of  sennons 
(1860)  and  Notes  on  New  Testament  Literature 
(2  vols.,  1861). 

Bibuoobapht:  H.  C.  AlAzmnder,  Life  of  J.  A.  Alexander,  2 
vols..  New  York.  18d0. 

ALEXAIIDER, WILLIAM:  1.  Anglican  archbish- 
op of  Armagh  and  primate  of  all  Ireland;  b.  at  Lon- 
donderry, Ireland,  Apr.  13, 1824.  He  was  educated 
at  Timbridge  School  and  Exeter  and  Brasenose 
Colleges,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1854).  After  his  gradua- 
tion he  was  successively  curate  of  Deny  Cathedral 
and  rector  of  Termonamongan,  Upper  Fahan,  and 
Camus-Juxta-Moume  (all  in  the  diocese  of  Deny), 
while  in  1863  he  was  appointed  dean  of  Emly. 
Four  years  later  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Deny 
and  Raphoe,  and  in  1896  was  elevated  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Armagh  and  the  primacy  of  all  Ireland. 
He  was  select  preacher  to  the  University  of  Oxford 
in  1870-71  and  Bampton  Lecturer  in  1876.  He  has 
written  Leading  Ideas  of  the  Gospels  (Oxford  ser- 
mons, London,  1872);  The  Witness  of  the  Psalms 
to  Christ  and  Christianity  (1877);  commentaries 
on  Colossians,  Thessalonians,  Philemon,  and  the 
Johannine  Epistles,  in  The  Speaker^s  Commen- 
tary (1881);  The  Great  Question  and  Other  Ser- 
mons (1885);  St.  Augustine's  Holiday  and  Other 
Poems  (1886);  Discourses  on  the  Epistles  of  St, 
John  (1889);  Verbum  Crude  (1892);  Primary  Con- 
victions (1893);  and  The  Divinity  of  Our  Lord  (1886). 

2.  American  Presbyterian;  b.  near  Shirieysburg, 
Pa.,  Dec.  18,  1831;  d.  at  San  Ansehno,  Cal., 
Jtme  29,  1906.  He  was  educated  at  Lafayette 
College  and  Jefferson  Ck)llege  (B.A.,  1858),  and 
at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  (1861).  He  was 
ordained  to  the  Presbyterian  ministry  in  1862  and 
was  pastor  at  Lycoming  Chim;h,  Williamsport,  Pa., 
in  1862-63.  From  1863  to  1865  he  was  president 
of  C^arroU  College  and  stated  supply  at  Waukesha, 
Wis.,  and  then  held  successive  pastorates  at 
Beloit,  Wis.  (1865-69)  and  San  Joe6,  Cal.  (186^ 
71).  From  1871  to  1874  he  was  president  of 
the  City  College,  San  Francisco,  in  addition  to 
holding  the  professorship  of  New  Testament  Greek 
and  exegesb  in  the  San  Francisco  Theological 
Seminary,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  foimders  in 
1871.  From  1876  until  his  death  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  church  history  in  the  latter  institution. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  committee  to  revise  the 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  in  1890-93  and  was 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Reformed 
Review  (now  the  Princeton  Theological  Review). 
In  addition  to  a  number  of  contributions  of  minor 
importance,  he  prepared  the  commentaries  on  the 
International  Sunday-school  lessons  in  1881-83. 

ALEXAIfDER,  WILLIAM  LINDSAY:  Scotch 
Congregationalist;  b.  at  Leith  Aug.  24,  1808;  d. 
near  Musselburgh  (5  m.  e.  of  Edinburgh)  Dec.  20, 
1884.  He  studied  at  Edinburgh  and  at  St.  An- 
drews (1822-27);  began  the  study  of  theology  at 
the  Glasgow  Theological  Academy;  and  was  clas- 
sical tutor  at  the  Blackburn  (Lancashire)  Theo- 
logical Academy,  1827-31.  He  was  minister  in 
Liverpool,    1832-34;  was    called    to    the    North 


College  Street  Congregational  d^urch,  Edinburgh, 
1834,  and  remained  with  the  same  congregation 
until  1877.  In  1854  he  became  professor  of  theol- 
ogy in  the  Congregational  Theological  College  at 
Edinburgh,  and  was  its  principal  1877-81;  he 
was  made  examiner  in  mental  philosophy  of  St. 
Andrews  in  1861,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Old 
Testament  Revision  0>mpany  from  its  formation 
in  1870.  He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
periodicals  and  edited  The  Scottish  Congregational 
Magazine  1835-40  and  1847-51;  he  wrote  for  the 
eighth  edition  of  the  EncyclopcBdia  Britannica; 
translated  H&vemick's  Introduction  to  the  Old  Tes- 
tament (Edinburgh,  1852)  and  the  first  division  of 
Domer's  History  of  the  Development  of  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Person  of  Christ  (1864);  prepared  Deuteronomy 
for  the  PulpU  Commentary  (London,  1880);  and 
brought  out  the  third  edition  of  Kitto's  Biblical 
Cydopcedia (3  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1862-66).  His  other 
works  include:  The  Connection  and  Harmony  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  (Congregational  Lectiu^, 
7th  series,  London,  1841,  revised  ed.,  1853);  Anglo- 
Catholicism  not  Apostolical  (Edinburgh,  1843); 
The  Ancient  British  Church  (London,  1852,  new 
ed.,  revised  by  S.  G.  Green,  1889);  Christ  and 
Christianity  (Edinburgh,  1854);  Memoirs  of  the  Life 
and  Writings  of  Ralph  Wardlaw  (1856);  Christian 
Thought  and  Work  (1862);  St.  Paul  at  Athens  (1865); 
Zechariahf  his  Visions  and  Warnings  (London,  1885) ; 
A  System  of  Biblical  Theology  (published  posthu- 
mouidy,  2  vols.,  Edinbur^,  1888,  ed.  James  Ross). 
Biblioorapht:    J.   Ross,   W.  L.  Alexander,  .  .  .  hie  Life 

and  Worke,  vnth  lUuetraHone  of  hie  Teachinoe,  London, 

1887. 

ALEXANDRIA,  PATRIARCHATE  OF:    One  of 

the  most  important  episcopal  sees  of  the  early 
Church,  traditionally  bdieved  to  have  been  founded 
by  the  evangelist  Mark.  It  originally  had  metro- 
politan jurisdiction  over  the  whole  of  Egypt,  and 
gradually  became  recognized  as  holding  an  even 
wider  or  patriarchal  authority,  next  to  that  of 
Rome,  until  O)nstantinople  took  second  place  in 
the  fourth  century.  For  its  early  history  in  this 
connection,  see  Patriarch.  The  rise  of  heresies 
and  divisions  in  the  Church,  so  zealously  combated 
by  famous  incimibents  of  this  see,  such  as  Athana- 
sius  and  Cyril,  led  to  schisms.  The  Monophysites 
contested  the  see  with  the  orthodox  or  occupied  it 
through  a  large  part  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries, 
and  from  the  seventh  century  the  Melchites  and 
Copts  continued  the  same  conflict.  The  Coptic 
patriarchs  maintained  close  relations  with  the 
Jacobite  patriarchs  of  Antioch,  and  enjoyed  the 
larger  share  of  the  favor  of  the  Mohammedan  rulers. 
In  the  fourteenth  century,  however,  they  as  well 
as  their  Melchite  rivab  were  subjected  to  severe 
p)ersecutions.  When  the  city  was  conquered  by 
the  crusaders  in  1365,  the  Melchite  patriarch  was 
living  in  Constantinople  under  the  protection  of 
the  patriarch  of  that  see,  whose  influence  continu- 
ally increased  in  Alexandria,  until  the  Alexandrian 
patriarchs  came  to  be  regularly  chosen  either  from 
the  clergy  of  Constantinople  or  from  Alexandrian 
clergy  resident  there. 

The  seat  of  the  patriarchate  was  for  a  long  while 
in  Old  Cairo,  but  in  modem  times  the  incumbent 
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has  usually  resided  in  Constantinople.  Since  1672 
he  has  had  only  four  metropolitans  under  him; 
namely,  those  of  Ethiopia  (purely  titular),  Cairo 
(the  former  Memphis),  Damietta  (transferred  from 
Pelusium),  and  Rosetta.  The  Coptic  see  was 
transferred  to  Old  Cairo  still  earlier,  under  Chris- 
todoulos  (1045-76),  and  claims  jurisdiction  over 
thirteen  bishoprics.    See  Coptic  Church;  Egypt. 

ALEXAlfDRIA,  SCHOOL  OF. 

Oriffin  (§  1). 

Its  Development  from  Hellenism  and  Judaism  (f  2). 

Christian  Modifications  (S3). 

Significanoe  and  Achievements  ({  4). 

Organisation  ({  5). 

Later  Developments  (§  6). 

Representatives  of  the  Later  School  (f  7). 

The  term  "  School  of  Alexandria  *'  is  used 
in  two  different  senses :  (1)  The  catechetical 
school  was  an  institution  which  grew  up  not 
later  than  the  last  half  of  the  second  century, 
and  lasted  to  the  end  of  the  fourth,  with  a  regular 
succession  of  teachers  like  the  schools  of  philosophy. 
(2)  By  the  same  name  is  also  understood  a  group 
of  theologians  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries, 
the  most  important  of  whom  was  Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria. They  were  in  general  opposition  to  the 
school  of  Antioch  (q.v.),  and  were  the  progenitors 
of  Monophysitism  and  of  the  anti-Nestorian  inter- 
pretation of  the  decrees  of  Chalcedon,  thus  origina- 
ting in  the  order  of  intellectual  development  the 
decisions  of  the  third  and  fifth  councils.  It  will 
be  convenient  to  treat  both  meanings  of  the  term 
together. 

Nothing  certain  is  known  of  the  origin  of  Chris- 
tianity in  Alexandria,  but  it  is  noteworthy  that 
tradition    refers   the    first    preaching 

I.  Origin,  of  the  Gospel  there  and  the  founda- 
tion of  a  group  of  ascetic  philosophers 
to  one  and  the  same  period,  and  practically 
to  the  same  man,  Mark  the  Evangelist — which 
indicates  that  the  school  dates  from  the  ear- 
liest days  of  Alexandrian  Christianity.  At  the 
end  of  the  second  century,  it  emerges  into  li^t 
as  an  established  institution  under  the  teacher 
Pantsenus,  thus  confirming  the  observation,  gen- 
erally true,  that  Christianity  adapted  itself  every- 
where to  local  characteristics.  The  oldest  Gnostic 
schools  are  met  with  in  Egypt,  and  the  oldest 
school  found  in  direct  relation  to  the  Church  (Jus- 
tin, Tatian,  and  others  had  what  might  be  called 
private  schools)  Lb  that  of  Alexandria.  If  one  may 
judge  from  the  later  period,  in  which  the  relations 
between  the  school  and  the  Church,  between  the 
bishop  and  the  teacher,  were  frequently  strained, 
the  school  grew  only  gradually  into  close  connection 
with  the  Church;  but  the  Alexandrian  Church 
itself  shows,  at  the  transition  from  the  second  to 
the  third  century,  a  freer,  less  rigidly  orthodox 
habit  of  thought,  which  gave  place  to  the  settled 
Catholic  forms  only  in  the  episcopate  of  Demetrius, 
under  Caracalla  and  Elagabalus. 

The  catechetical  school  had  forerunners  in  the  Hel- 
lenistic "  Museum  "  on  one  side,  and  in  the  Jewish 
schools  QxiUe  midrashot)  on  the  other.  The  de- 
velopment of  Helleno-Judaic  learning,  as  seen  in 
Philo,  is  a  direct  step  to  the  Christian,  which  took 
up  its  inheritance.    The  speculations  of  the  Egyp- 


tian Gnostics,  the  schools  of  Basilides  and  Valen- 
tinus,  and  those  of  the  Church  theologians  proceed 
from  the  same  source.     Its  theology  is  the  science 
of  interpreting  the  written  docimients; 
3.  Its  De-  it  is  extracted  from  the  divine  oracles 
yelopmant   by  means  of  the  exegetic-pneumatic 
fromHel-  method.    But   access   to  the  highest 
lanism  and  secrets   is  possible    only  by  passing 
Jodaiim.    through  various  anterooms,  designated 
on  one  side  by  the  different  disciplines  of 
Greek  philosophy,  and  on  the  other  by  special  divine 
revelations.     This  progressive  enli^tenment  cor- 
responds to  the  constitution  of  nature  and  the  human 
organism,  with  their  long  course  of  progressive  de- 
velopment.    The  path  thus  marked  out  leads,  how- 
ever, naturally  to  apologetics,  just  as  the  preparatory 
stuc^,  in  metaphysics  and  ethics,  in  knowledge  and 
in  divine  love,  leads  to  the  laying  of  a  foundation  for 
the  theological  gnosis.    All  this  has  appeared  al- 
ready in  Philo;  and  so  has  the  essentiaUy  Platonic 
attitude  toward  the  whole  world  of  thought,  the 
energetic  effort  to  surpass  Plato's  itlea  by  a  hyper- 
noeton  (thus  offering  religion  access   in  the  form  of 
the  transcendental  to  a  lofty  region  peculiarly  its 
own),  and  the  alchemistic  process  with  the  Bible  by 
which  it  is  made  to  yield  not  only  the  highest 
gnosis  but  also,   when  interpreted  literally   and 
morally,  the  theology  of  the  preparatory  stages. 

The  Christian  school  made  no  radical  change  in  this 
way  of  looking  at  things;  but  it  modified  the  earlier 
views  by  giving  the  revelation  of  God 
3.  Christian  in  Christ  precedence  over  the  Old  Tes- 
Modiflca-  tament  law,  which  it  placed  practically 
tions.  on  a  level  with  Greek  philofwphy, 
and  by  accepting  the  Paiiline-Johan- 
nean  conception  of  the  appearance  of  the  Crodhead 
(the  Logos)  on  earth.  The  mystery  of  God  coming 
down  to  his  creatiux;,  or  of  the  deification  of  the 
created  spirit,  now  became  the  central  thought  of 
theology,  and  served  to  strengthen  the  long-existing 
conception  of  the  essential  affinity  of  the  created 
spirit  with  its  creator.  The  fundamental  question 
whether  the  return  of  souls  to  God  is  only  an  ap- 
parent retiun  (since  really  all  the  time  they  are  in 
him),  or  a  strictly  necessary  natural  process,  or  the 
historical  consequence  of  a  historical  event  (the 
Incarnation),  was  never  satisfactorily  answered 
by  the  teachers  of  the  catechetical  school.  The 
Alexandrian  orthodox  teachers  are  distinguished 
from  the  heretical  by  their  serious  attempt  to  save 
the  freedom  of  the  creature,  and  thus  to  place  a 
boundary  between  God  and  man  and  to  leave  some 
scope  for  history;  but  the  attitude  of  the  Christian 
Gnostic,  which  Origen  praises  as  the  highest,  leaves 
room  neither  for  the  historic  Christ  nor  for  the  Lo- 
gos, in  fact  for  no  mediator  at  all,  but  conceives 
everything  as  existing  in  calm  immanence  and 
blessedness — while  this  very  teacher,  as  soon  as  he 
placed  himself  on  one  of  the  mmierous  steps  which 
lie  between  man  as  a  natural  being  and  man  as  a 
blessed  spirit,  became  the  theologian  of  redemption, 
atonement,  and  mediation. 

The  catechetical  school  of  Alexandria  has  a  great 
significance  as  well  for  the  internal  history  of  the 
Church  as  for  its  relation  to  the  worid  outside.  It 
ftunished  the  Church  with  a  dogmatic  theology;  it 
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taught  it  scientific  exegesis,  in  the  sense  then  under- 
stood, and  gave    it  a  scientific  consciousness;  it 
overthrew   the   heretical   school;  it  laid  down  the 
main  problems  of  future  theology;  and 

4.  Signifi-  it  transformed  the  primitive  spirit  of 
cance  and  enthusiastic  asceticism  into  one  of  con- 
Achieye-    templative  asceticism.     In  regard  to 

ments.      the  outer  world,  it  forced  the  Hellenic 

mind  to  take  account  of  the  message 

of  Christianity,  it  led  the  conflict  with  the  last  phase 

of  Greek  philosophy,  Neoplatonism,  and  defeated 

its  enemies  with  their  own  weapons. 

The  school  had  a  settled  organization  under  a 

single  head.    A  knowledge  of  the  course  of  study  is 

obtained  from  the  great  tripartite  work 

5.  Organ!-  of  Clement  (the  ''Exhortation  to  the 
zation.      Heathen,"  the  ''Instructor,"  and  the 

"  Miscellanies  ")  and  from  accounts  of 
Origen's  teaching.  The  main  subjects  of  the  older 
philosophy  were  taught,  but  the  principal  thing,  to 
which  the  whole  coiu^e  led  up,  was  the  study  of  Scrip- 
ture. The  school  seems  to  have  had  no  ^ed  domi- 
cile, at  least  in  Origen's  day,  but  to  have  met  in  the 
teacher's  house.  There  were  no  fixed  payments;  rich 
friends  and  voluntary  offerings  from  such  as  could  af- 
ford them  provided  for  its  needs.  The  list  of  heads  is 
as  follows :  Pantcenus,  Clement,  Origen,  Heracles, 
Dionysius  (the  latter  two  afterward  bishops), 
Pierius  (Achillas),  Theognostus,  Serapion,  Peter 
(afterward  bishop),  Macarius  (?)...  Didymus, 
Rhodon.  The  last-named,  the  teacher  of  Philip- 
pus  Sidetes,  migrated  to  Side  in  Pamphylia  about 
405,  and  the  school,  shaken  already  by  the  Arian 
controversy  and  by  the  unsuccessful  struggle  of 
Theophilus  with  the  barbarous  monastic  orthodoxy, 
became  extinct. 

The  theology  of  the  Cappadocians,  especially  Greg- 
ory of  Njrssa,  is  a  product  of  the  influence  of  the  Alex- 
andrian school,  and  in  so  far  as  this  theology,  with 
its  echoes  of  Origenistic  teaching,  has 
6.  Later  never  wholly  died  out,  the  work  of 
Develop-  the  school  has  remained  effective.  It 
ments.  lived  on  also  in  the  learning  of  Jerome, 
Rufinus,  and  Ambrose,  and  was  valu- 
able to  the  Western  Chiuxsh.  Athanasius  has  nothing 
directly  to  do  with  the  catechetical  school,  but  his 
teaching  on  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos  and  his 
conception  of  the  relations  of  God  and  man  were  in 
touch  with  one  side  of  Origenistic  speculation. 
By  carrying  throu^  the  Homoousios  he  brought 
about  at  the  same  time  a  view  of  the  person  of 
Christ  according  to  which  the  divine  nature  has  so 
absorbed  the  human,  has  so  made  the  latter  its  own, 
that  a  practically  complete  unity  of  nature  exists. 
He  did  not  work  this  consequence  out  thoroughly; 
there  are  many  uncertainties  both  in  him  and  in 
the  Cappadocians,  his  and  Origen's  disciples;  but 
his  teaching  and  his  theological  attitude  led  up  to 
what  was  later  called  Monophysitism,  in  its  strictest 
and  most  logical  form.  This  attitude  did  not 
change  when  the  Church  felt  obliged  to  repudiate 
the  attempt  of  ApolHnaris  of  Laodicea  to  represent 
Christ  as  a  being  in  whom  the  Godhead  took  the 
place  of  the  reasonable  human  soul.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  was  felt  that  the  theoretical  assertion  of 
the  complete  and  perfect  human  nature  of  Christ 


in  opposition  to  Apollinaris  was  a  sufficient  pro- 
tection against  any  dangers  incurred  in  free  specu- 
lation on  the  "  one  nature  of  the  Word  made  flesh." 
These  speculations  were  based  on  the  conception 
of  the  possibility  of  a  real  fusion  of  the  divine  and 
human  natures.  This  conception  might  be  regarded 
in  a  twofold  aspect,  either  from  the  standpoint  of 
historic  realism  (the  divine  plan  of  salvation  has 
historically  brought  together  the  two  separate 
natures),  or  from  that  of  philosophic  idealism  (the 
divine  plan  of  salvation  declares  and  makes  plain 
what  lies  alresidy  in  the  nature  of  things,  in  so  far 
as  the  intellectual  creature  is  in  the  last  resort 
substantially  one  with  the  Godhead).  The  con- 
nection of  this  with  the  later  teaching  of  the 
school  is  evident;  this  connection,  rooted  as  it  is  in 
Platonism,  comes  out  in  the  pneumatic  exegesis, 
although  Origen's  expositions,  which  seemed  to 
offend  against  the  rule  of  faith  and  Biblical  realism, 
were  rejected. 

The  theologians  who  represented  this  line  of 
thought,  and  who  from  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century  are  found  in  conflict  with  the 
7.  Repre-  school  of  Antioch,  are  called  the  Alex- 
sentatives  andrian  school.  After  Macarius,  the 
of  the  most  important  of  them  is  Cyril,  who  is 
Later  known  by  his  numerous  commentaries 
SchooL  and  polemical  treatises,  as  well  as 
by  the  victorious  boldness  of  the 
position  which  he  took  in  these  controversies. 
While  there  may  be  two  opinions  about  his 
character,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  soterio- 
logical  tendency  of  his  theology.  He  succeeded 
in  following  up  the  partial  victory  which  he  won 
at  the  (Council  of  Ephesus  (431)  and  converting  it 
into  a  complete  one.  His  successor,  Dioscurus, 
accomplished  the  entire  defeat  of  the  theology  of 
Antioch,  and  at  Ephesus  in  449  the  "  one  nature 
of  the  Word  made  flesh  "  was  proclaimed  to  the 
East.  At  Chalcedon  in  451  came  the  reaction, 
but  it  was  brought  about  not  so  much  by  any 
opposition  in  the  Eastern  mind  to  the  formula  as 
by  the  despotic  bearing  of  its  champion.  That 
which  was  adopted  at  Chalcedon  roundly  contra- 
dicted, indeed,  the  Alexandrian  theology,  but  in- 
asmuch as  Cyril's  orthodoxy  was  expressly  recog- 
nized there,  the  new  Byzantine-Roman  Church, 
in  spite  of  its  teaching  on  the  two  natures,  found 
a  place  for  the  Alexandrian  school.  In  the  sixth 
century  Leontius  and  Justinian  showed  (Second 
-Council  of  Constantinople,  553)  that  its  influence 
was  not  dead — that,  on  the  contrary,  the  expo- 
sition of  the  decrees  of  Chalcedon  must  be  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  it.  No  fimdamental 
difference  appeared  in  the  attitude  of  the  sixth 
council  (Constantinople,  680-681);  and  after  the 
Adoptionist  controversy  the  Western  theology  also 
became  consciously  Alexandrian.  It  has  never 
been  able  to  do  more  than  theoretically  to  assert 
the  real  humanity  of  Christ,  or  to  reduce  it  to  very 
narrow  limits;  it  is,  after  all,  essentially  Apolli- 
narian  and  docetic.  Consequently  in  all  its  phases 
it  has  left  room  for  mystical  speculations  on  the 
relation  of  the  Godhead  and  humanity,  in  which 
the  human  factor  tends  to  disappear  and  histoiy 
to  be  forgotten.  (A.  Harnack.) 
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ALEXANDRIA,  SYNODS  OF.  For  the  synods 
held  in  Alexandria  in  320  or  321  and  362,  see  Arian- 
IBM  I.,  1,  §2;  I.,  3,  §6;  for  the  synod  in  400,  see 
Orioenistic  Controvebsiss;  for  the  synod  in  430, 
see  Nestorius. 

ALEXIANS:  An  order,  aiming  to  care  for  the 
sick  and  bury  the  dead,  which  originated  in  the 
Netherlands  at  the  time  of  the  black  death  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  mem- 
bers were  at  first  called  Cdlita  (Dutch,  Oellebroe- 
der8,  "  Cell-brothers  ")  and  Lollards,  or  Nollards, 
on  accoimt  of  their  monotonous  intoning  at  burials. 
When  and  where  they  chose  St.  Alexius — accord- 
ing to  the  legend,  a  son  of  rich  parents  who  gave 
all  his  possessions  to  the  poor,  lived  for  many  years 
unrecognLsed  as  a  beggar  in  his  father's  house,  and 
died  July  17,  417 — as  patron  is  not  known.  The 
place  may  have  been  Antwerp,  or  Cologne,  or  else- 
where in  Lower  Giermany.  A  certain  Tobias  is 
said  to  have  had  a  part  in  their  foundation,  and  the 
name  Fratres  voluntarU  pauperes,  which  is  some- 
times applied  to  them,  may  have  been  their  oldest 
and  chosen  designation.  From  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury they  were  found  in  great  nimibers  in  Belgium 
and  western  Germany.  In  1459  Pius  II.  permitted 
them  to  take  the  solemn  vows.  '  To  avoid  being 
taken  for  Beghards,  and  to  escape  persecution, 
they  adopted  the  monastic  rule  of  St.  Augustine 
(with  black  cassock),  and  Sixtus  IV.  confirmed 
the  arrangement  in  1472.  Later  they  appeared  in 
the  four  provinces  of  the  Upp)er  Rhine,  Middle 
Rhine,  Flanders,  and  Brabant,  without  central 
government  or  priests  at  the  head  of  the  different 
monasteries.  Jan  Busch  (q.v.),  the  monastic  refor- 
mer of  the  fifteenth  century,  took  note  of  their 
illiterate  and  deficient  lay  character.  A  reform 
of  the  order,  which  was  verging  on  decay,  was  under- 
taken in  1854  by  the  monastery  of  Mariaberg  in 
Aachen,  and  was  confirmed  by  Pius  IX.  in  1870. 
About  fifteen  houses,  for  both  sexes,  scattered  over 
western  Germany,  are  affiliated  with  Aachen,  and 
there  are  others  in  Belgium.  O.  Z6cKLERf. 

Biblioorapht:    Helyot,  Ordree  monaetiquee,  iiL  401--406;  Q. 

Uhlhom,  Die  chrietliche  LitheeUUxgkeit  im  Mittelalter,  pp. 

300   sqq.,    Stuttgart,  1884;  W.  Moll,  VorrefomuUorieche 

KirehengeechictUe  der  Niederlande,  ii.  250  sqq. .  Leipsic.  1805; 

Heimbucher,  Orden  und  Kongregationen  i.  470-4B1. 

ALEXIUS  L,  a-lex'i-XTB,  COMNENUS:  Emperor 
of  Constantinople  1081-1118,  founder  of  the  0)m- 
nenus  dynasty.  He  was  the  nephew  of  Isaac 
Ck>mnenus,  who  as  emperor  (1057-59)  had  tried 
through  the  army  to  save  the  state  from  the  selfish 
tyranny  of  the  official  class,  but  had  been  put  to 
death,  with  the  result  that  for  two  decades  militaiy 
weakness,  administrative  demoralization,  and  the 
loss  of  provinces  to  Turks  and  Normans  had  brought 
(he   empire  into   an   almost   hop)eless   condition. 


During  this  period  Alexius  won  considerable  re- 
nown by  defeating  a  Norman  mercenary  captain 
named  Ursel,  who  attempted  to  foimd  a  kingdom 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  two  pretenders  to  the  imperial 
throne.  He  was  adopted  by  the  empress  Maria, 
but  found  himself  so  zealously  watched  in  Constan- 
tinople that  his  only  safety  was  to  seize  the  crown 
for  himself,  which  he  accomplished  by  a  masteriy 
conspiracy.  New  dangers,  however,  threatened 
him.  Asia  Minor  was  largely  in  Mohammedan 
hands;  the  sovereignty  of  the  empire  in  the  Balkan 
peninsula  was  scarcely  more  than  nominal;  and 
Robert  Gmscard  menaced  the  Adriatic  provinces, 
having  already  taken  the  south  Italian  ones. 
Alexius  smnmoned  his  forces,  and  ratified  the 
burdensome  treaty  with  Venice  which  his  pred- 
ecessor had  made,  but  he  was  defeated,  and  the 
Normans  occupied  Durazzo,  the  western  gate  of 
the  empire.  He  tried  to  create  a  diversion  by 
inciting  the  German  king,  Henry  IV.,  to  an  attack 
on  southern  Italy,  which  afforded  only  temporary 
relief,  and  nothing  but  Robert's  death  in  1085 
saved  him  from  this  determined  foe. 

Steady  pressure  from  the  half-barbarous  hordes 
of  the  Balkans  made  a  new  danger,  and  at  one 
time  it  seemed  likely  that  the  Turkish  pirates  of 
Asia  Minor  and  the  Sultan  of  Iconium  would  join 
'them  in  an  attempt  to  effect  the  complete  over- 
throw of  the  empire.  By  the  aid  of  the  Cumans, 
however,  they  were  defeated  with  horrible  slaughter 
(1091).  The  lack  of  military  force  inspired  Alexius 
with  the  idea  of  gaining  assistance  from  the  West. 
The  first  crusade  (1095-99),  partly  due  to  his  appeals 
for  the  expulsion  of  the  Turks,  assumed  far  different 
proportions  from  those  which  he  had  expected; 
but  he  might  have  welcomed  it,  had  it  not  been 
that  the  participation  of  Bohemund,  Robert  Guis- 
card's  son,  gave  it  the  appearance  of  a  mere  episode 
in  the  old  Norman  inroads.  At  first  all  went 
peaceably,  but  mutual  distrust  soon  showed  itself. 
At  the  siege  of  Niceea  (1097),  Alexius  did  not  wait 
to  see  if  the  crusaders  would  fulfil  their  agreement 
to  restore  to  him  the  territory  which  had  but 
recently  belonged  to  the  empire,  but  gained  the 
city  by  a  secret  agreement  with  the  Turkish  gar- 
rison. When  Antioch  fell  (1098),  it  was  not  re- 
stored to  the  emperor.  This  marked  the  crisis  of 
the  undertaking.  The  Turks  threatened  to  recap- 
ture Antioch,  and  Alexius  was  entreated  to  send 
the  help  he  had  promised.  He  saw  that  by  giving 
it  he  would  make  the  Turks  his  irreconcilable  foes, 
without  finding  submissive  vassals  in  the  crusaders, 
and  he  drew  back,  seizing  the  opportimity  to  recover 
possession  of  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  with  the  large 
maritime  cities  and  the  islands,  and  then  using 
this  recovered  territory  as  a  base  of  operations 
against  the  new  Norman  principality  in  Syria. 
Bohemund  foimd  himself  obliged  in  1104  to  seek 
help  from  the  pope  and  the  kings  of  England  and 
France.  He  spread  the  belief  that  Alexius  was  the 
enemy  of  Christianity  and  a  master  of  all  deceits 
and  wiles.  A  new  crusade,  led  by  Bohemimd, 
sought  to  pass  throu^  the  Eastern  empire,  but 
its  purpose  was  perfectly  understood  in  Constan- 
tinople. Preparations  were  made  in  time,  and 
in  the  winter  of  1107-08  Alexius  won  the  greatest 
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triumph  of  his  reign.  Bohemund  was  forced  to 
submit  to  the  humiliating  conditions  of  the  treaty 
of  Deabolis,  and  to  hold  Antioch  as  a  fief  of  the 
empire,  without  the  right  to  transmit  it.  The  last 
ten  years  of  Alexius's  reign  were  years  of  struggle 
for  the  maintenance  of  his  recovered  dominion  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  for  the  consolidation  of  his  power 
at  home.  To  gain  the  help  of  the  ecclesiastics,  as 
well  as  to  atone  for  the  sins  of  his  youth,  he  regu- 
lated the  life  of  his  court  with  great  strictness,  and 
did  his  utmost  to  repress  the  sects  (Paulicians, 
Armenians,  Monophysites,  and  Bogomiles)  which 
had  flourished  in  the  anarchy  of  the  time  iname- 
diately  preceding  his  own. 

It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  an  unprejudiced  view 
of  Alexius's  character,  so  much  have  the  one-sided 
views  of  the  Western  historians  prevailed.  His 
success  in  making  the  weakened  empire  once  more 
a  power  must  be  admired.  He  was  a  man  of  infi- 
nite resource,  of  tremendous  energy,  of  an  inde- 
fatigable read^ess  to  avail  himself  of  circumstances, 
not  wanting  in  physical  coiirage,  but  even  greater 
in  moral  steadfastness.  (C.  Neumann.) 

BiBUooBAPHT :  Sourees :  Nioephorus  Bryennius,  Conp- 
menUtrii,  in  CSHB,  viiL.  1836;  AnnA  Gomnena,  AUaiad, 
ibid,  iii.,  1878,  and  ed.  by  Reiffersoheidt  2  vols.,  Leipsio. 
1884;  also  ^Theophylaot,  C8HB,  Iv.,  1834.  of.  Knim- 
baoher,  OeBchidite,  pp.  133  sqq.,  463-464.  Consult  Q. 
Finlay,  Hiat.  of  the  BynanUne  and  Ortek  Empire;  2  voIb.. 
London,  1854;  A.  F.  Ofrfirar,  Bytantiniache  Oeech,,  3  vols., 
Gras,  1872-77;  B.  Kugler,  Oeechichle  der  KreuMMHi/e,  Berlin, 
1880;  H.  E.  Toser,  The  Church  and  the  Eaetem  Empire, 
London.  1888;  G.  W.  C.  Oman,  Byzantine  Empire,  New 
York,  1892  (popular  but  useful);  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall, 
V.  232,  yi  79,  1898;  F.  Harrison,  ByxanHne  Hiet  in  the 
Early  Middle  Agee,  London,  1900;  F.  Ghalandon,  Eeeai 
•ur  .  .  .  Alexia  I.  Comnenue,  Paris,  1900. 

ALFORD,  HENRY:  Dean  of  Canterbury;  b.  in 
London  Oct.  7, 1810;  d.  at  Canterbury  Jan.  12, 1871. 
He  studied  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  (B.A., 
1832),  and  was  ordained  deacon  in  1833,  priest  in 

1834,  and  elected  a  fellow  of  Trinity  the  same  year; 
he  became  vicar  of  Wymeswold,   Leicestershire, 

1835,  minister  of  Quebec  Chapel,  Marylebone, 
London,  in  1853,  and  dean  of  Canterbury  in  1857. 
He  was  a  many-sided  man,  a  good  musician,  a 
wood-carver  and  painter  of  some  skill,  a  good 
preacher,  and  for  many  years  a  successful  teacher 
of  private  pupils.  His  publications  include  ser- 
mons, lectures,  essays  and  reviews,  poems,  hymns, 
a  translation  of  the  Odyssey  in  blank  verse  (London, 
1861),  an  edition  of  the  works  of  John  Donne  (6 
vols.,  1839),  The  Queen'8  English  (1864),  and  even 
a  novel,  Netherton  on  Sea  (1869),  written  in  col- 
laboration with  his  niece  (Elizabeth  M.  Alford). 
He  was  Hulsean  lecturer  for  1841-42  and  published 
his  lectures  under  the  title,  The  Consistency  of  the 
Divine  Conduct  in  Revealing  the  Doctrines  of  Redemp- 
tion (2  vols.).  He  was  the  first  editor  of  the  Con- 
temporary  Review  (1866-70).  The  great  work  of 
his  life,  however,  was  his  Greek  Testament  (4  vols., 
London,  1849-61 ;  thoroughly  revised  in  subsequent 
editions),  which  introduced  German  New  Testa- 
ment scholarship  to  English  readers,  and  involved 
a  vast  amount  of  patient  labor.  An  outcome  of 
this  work  was  The  New  TestdmerU  for  English 
Readers  (4  vols.,  1868)  and  a  revised  English 
version  (1869).  He  was  one  of  the  original  mem- 
bers of  the  New  Testament  Revision  Committee. 


Near  the  close  of  his  life  he  projected  a  commentary 
on  the  Old  Testament,  and  prepared  the  Book  of 
Genesis  and  part  of  Exodus,  which  were  published 
posthimiously  (1872). 

Biblioorapht:    H.  Alford,  hie  Life,  Joumala,  and  Lettere, 
by  hie  widow,  London,  1873;  DNB,  i.  282-284. 

ALFRED  (iBLFRED)  THE  GREAT:  Eing  of 
the  West  Saxons  871-901;  b.  at  Wantage  (60  m. 
w.  of  London),  Berkshire,  849;  d.  at  Winchester, 
Hants,  Oct.  28,  901.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of 
Ethelwulf  and  Osburga,  and  succeeded  his  brother 
Ethelred  on  the  throne.  His  reign,  with  its  recur- 
ring conflicts  with  the  Danes,  contained  many 
vicissitudes;  nevertheless,  he  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing his  power,  enlarged  the  borders  of  his  realm, 
and  advanced  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  welfare 
of  his  people.  He  remodeled  the  political  and 
ecclesiastical  organization  of  his  kingdom,  rebuilt 
the  churches,  monasteries,  and  schools  burnt  by 
the  Danes,  and  founded  new  ones.  He  invited 
learned  men  to  his  country  and  provided  for  them 
there,  and  through  the  intimate  connection  which 
he  maintained  with  Rome  he  was  able  to  procure 
books  and  form  libraries.  Of  still  greater  import 
were  his  personal  exertions  to  arouse  among  his 
coimtrymen  a  desire  for  knowledge  and  culture. 
He  translated  Boethius's  De  consolatione  philosophies 
and  the  history  of  Orosius.  Both  works  are  treated 
with  great  freedom,  much  change  was  necessary 
to  adapt  them  to  the  needs  of  the  rude  Saxons, 
and  Alfred  himself  did  not  always  fully  imderstand 
his  text.  There  are  many  omissions  and  additions. 
The  work  of  Orosius  (an  attempt  to  write  a  history 
of  the  world  from  a  Christian  standpoint)  is  sup- 
plemented by  a  geographical  and  ethnological 
review  of  Scandinavia  and  the  Baltic  countries 
from  the  reports  of  Othhere  and  Wulfstan.  Of 
greater  importance  from  a  religious  point  of  view 
is  Alfred's  translation  of  the  Liber  pastoralis  cures 
of  Pope  Gregory  I.  (590-604),  a  book  well  adapted  to 
influence  the  spirit  of  the  Saxon  clergy.  A  para- 
phrase of  Bede's  Historia  ecclesiastica  gentis  An- 
glorum  has  been  erroneously  ascribed  to  Alfred; 
it  may,  however,  have  been  prepared  under  his 
direction.  Translations  or  paraphrases  of  the  Dior 
logus  of  Gregory  I.  and  of  the  '*  Soliloquies  "  of  St. 
Augustine  have  also  been  ascribed  to  him.  His 
millennary  was  celebrated  at  Winchester  in  1901, 
and  commemorative  exercises  were  held  in  America 
also. 

BniiiooRAPRT:  The  Whole  Worke  of  Kino  Alfred,  with  pre- 
liminary essay,  were  published  in  a  "  Jubilee  Edition," 
3  Yols.,  Oxford,  1852-53.  Separate  editions  are:  Of  the 
Orosius,  text  and  Latin  oriffinal.ed.  H.  Sweet,  London, 
1883;  of  the  Boethius,  text  and  modem  English,  ed. 
W.  J.  Sedjtefi  Id.  Oxford,  180^1000;  of  the  Gregory, 
text  and  translation,  ed.  H.  Sweet,  London,  1871-72;  of 
the  Bede,  text  and  translation,  ed.  T.  Miller,  ib.  1890- 
98,  and  J.  Schipper,  3  parts,  Leipsic,  1897-08;  of  the 
"Soliloquies  "  of  St.  Augustine,  ed.  H.  L.  Hargrove  (Yale 
Studiee  in  Englieh,  No.  13).  New  York,  1902.  For  Alfred's 
laws,  consult  Ancient  Lawe  and  Inetituiee  of  Eneland,  ed. 
B.  Thorpe.  London,  1840.  The  chief  sources  for  Alfred's 
life  are:  The  De  rebue  geuHe  jElfredi  of  the  Welsh 
bishop  Asser,  ed.  W.  H.  Stevenson,  Oxford.  1904;  the 
AngloScaon  Chronicle,  ed.  B.  Thorpe  {Rolle  Seriee,  No. 
23),  1861,  and  0.  Plummer,  Oxford,  1892;  translations  of 
both  Asser  and  the  Chronicle  by  J.  A.  Giles  in  Bohn's 
Antiquarian  Library,\v.;  of  Asser  by  A.  8.  C!ook,  Boston, 
1906.    Of  the  many  modem  lives  of  Alfred  the  following 
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may  be  mantioned — ^in  Qerman:  R.  Pauli,  Berlin.  1851. 
Enc.  tnniL,  London,  1863.  and  J.  B.  Weiss,  Freiburg, 
1862;  in  Engliah:  T.  Hughes,  London,  1878;  E.  Ck>ny- 
beare.  ib.  1000;  W.  Besant,  The  Story  of  King  Alfred,  ib. 
1001;  C.  Plununer,  Cambridge,  1002;  and  the  yolume  of 
eeaaye  by  different  writers,  ed.  A.  Bowker,  London,  1800. 
Consult  also  Lappenbeig,  Ooechichte  von  England,  vol.  i., 
HambuxVf  1834,  Eng.  transl.  by  B.  Thorpe,  ii.,  London, 
1846;  W.  Stubbs,  ConttUuHonal  Hiatory  of  England,  vol. 
i.,  Oxford,  1880;  E.  A.  Freeman,  Hiatory  of  the  Norman 
ConquMt,  vol  i.,  ib.  1880;  A.  Bowker,  The  King  Alfred 
Millenary,  London,  1002. 

ALFRIC,  al'fric  (JELFRIC)  (Alfricua  Qrammatir 
cuti):  An^o-Saxon  abbot.  He  was  a  scholar 
and  friend  of  Athelwold  of  Abingdon,  afterward 
bishop  of  Winchester  (c.  963),  and  was  abbot  of 
Ceme  in  Dorsetshire  and  of  Ensham  (c.  1006). 
He  has  been  identified,  probably  with  insufficient 
reason,  with  Alfric,  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(996-1006),  and  with  Alfric,  archbishop  of  York 
(1023-51).  He  did  much  for  the  education  of 
clergy  and  people,  and  his  name  is  second  only  to 
that  of  King  Alfred  as  a  writer  of  Anglo-Saxon 
prose.  He  was  a  strong  opponent  of  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation.  His  writings  include  a 
grammar  with  glossary,  a  collection  of  homilies, 
and  a  translation  of  the  first  seven  books  of  the 
Old  Testament.  The  Alfric  Society  was  founded 
in  London  in  1842  to  publish  his  works  as  well  as 
others.  For  this  society  B.  Thorpe  edited  two 
books  of  the  homilies  (2  vols.,  London,  1844-46); 
the  third  book  has  been  edited  by  W.  Skeat  (/Eljric'9 
Lives  of  Saints f  London,  1881).  The  grammar 
may  be  found  in  the  Samndimg  engliscker  Denk- 
mOler,  Berlin,  1880;  the  Heptateuehus,  in  C.  W.  M. 
Grein,  Bibliothek  der  anffeUdchsischen  Prosa,  i. 
(Cassel,  1872). 
BnuooaAPHT:  DNB,  L  164-106;  Caroline  L.  White,  ^Urie 

{YaJe  Studiee  in  BngKeh,  No.  iL),  Boston,  1808. 

ALGER,  al"zh6',  OFUEGE  (ALGER  OF  CLimY, 

Algerus  SchoUuticus,  and  Algerua  M agister):  Theo- 
logical writer  of  the  twelfth  century;  d.  at  Climy 
1131  or  1132.  He  enjoyed  the  instruction  of  the 
best  teachers  in  the  cathedral  school  of  Li^ge, 
which  was  then  the  great  school  of  northwestern  Ger- 
many, and  a  nursery  of  hi^-church  notions.  Alger, 
afterward  scholasticus  at  the  cathedral,  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  a  champion  of  this  tendency. 
After  the  death  of  Bishop  Frederick,  in  1121,  he 
retired  to  the  monastery  of  Cluny,  where  he  lived 
on  very  friendly  terms  with  Abbot  Peter.  He  is 
described  as  a  man  of  great  intellect,  a  wise  coun- 
selor, faithful  in  every  respect,  of  wide  learning, 
yet  modest  and  unassuming.  The  most  noteworthy 
of  his  writings  are:  (I)  De  sacramerUis  corporis 
et  sanguinis  domini  libri  Hi,,  which  occupies  a 
prominent  place  among  the  rejoinders  to  Beren- 
gar's  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist.  The  first  book 
treats  of  the  doctrine  of  the  substantial  presence  of 
Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  aiming  to  prove  it  from 
Scripture  and  tradition;  it  then  treats  of  the  recep- 
tion of  the  sacrament,  especially  of  worthy  partic- 
ipation. The  second  book  treats  of  different  con- 
troversies respecting  the  matter,  form,  and  efficacy 
of  the  sacraments.  The  third  opposes  especially 
those  who  make  the  legality  and  efficacy  of  the 
sacrament  dep)endent  on  the  worthiness  of  the  dis- 
penser.   The  difficult  questions  are  treated  clearly 


and  acutely.  Li  the  main  Alger  follows  Guitmund 
of  Aversa,  but  not  without  expansion  of  his  doc- 
trine in  some  points.  He  was  the  first  to  assert 
the  two  propositions  that  the  human  nature  of 
Ghrist  because  of  its  exaltation  above  all  creatures 
has  the  faculty  of  remaining  where  it  pleases  and 
existing  at  the  same  sime  undivided  in  every  other 
place  and  that  the  sensual  qualities  of  the  elements 
exist  after  the  transubstantiation  as  accidentia 
per  se,  i.e.,  without  subject.  (2)  In  the  Tractatus 
de  misericordia  et  justiHa,  important  for  the  history 
of  canon  law  and  Church  discipline,  Alger  attempts 
to  explain  and  harmonize  the  apparent  contra- 
dictions between  the  different  laws  of  the  Church. 
Each  proposition  is  given  in  a  brief  thesis  or  title, 
followed  by  numerous  quotations  from  Scripture, 
the  Fathers,  coimcils,  and  genuine  and  spurious 
papal  decretals  as  proofs;  the  authorities  which 
seem  to  oppose  each  other,  are  put  in  juxtaposition; 
and  a  reconciliation  is  attempted.  Many  patristic 
passages  as  well  as  many  of  the  explanatory  chapter- 
headings  are  copied  from  this  work  in  the  Decretum 
Gratiani,  Alger,  however,  was  not  the  only  pred- 
ecessor and  pattern  of  Gratian,  as  the  whole  de- 
velopment of  ecclesiastical  and  canonical  science 
was  in  that  direction.  S.  M.  Deittbch. 

Bibuoobapht:  Alger's  works  are  in  MPL,  dxxz.  Con- 
sult the  UieUnre  litUravre  de  la  France,  xL  158  sqq.;  A. 
L.  Richter,  BeUrdge  tur  Kenniniee  der  Qudlen  dee  kano- 
nieehen  Rechte,  pp.  7-17,  Leipsic,  1834;  H.  Hdffer,  Beiirdge 
zur  Oeeehiehte  der  QuMen  dee  Kirehenrechte,  pp.  1-66,  MQn- 
ster,  1862;  Wattenbach.  DGQ,  ii.  (1804)  145,  513. 

ALGER,  al'jer,  WILLIAM  ROimSEVILLE:  Uni- 
tarian;  b.  at  Freetown,  Mass.,  Dec.  30,  1822;  d.  in 
Boston  Feb.  7, 1905.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
Divinity  School,  1847,  and  held  various  pastorates 
(Roxbury,  Mass.,  1848-55;  Boston,  as  successor 
of  Theodore  Parker,  1855-73),  but  after  1882  lived 
in  Boston  without  charge.  His  best-known  books 
are  The  Poetry  of  the  Orient  (Boston,  1856,  5th  ed., 
1883) ;  The  Genius  of  Solitude  (1865, 10th  ed.,  1884); 
Friendships  of  Women  (1867,  10th  ed.,  1884),  and 
particularly  A  Critical  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  a 
Future  Life  (Philadelphia,  1863,  12th  ed.,  Boston, 
1885),  to  which  Ezra  Abbot  furnished  his  famous 
bibliography  of  books  on  eschatology  (see  Abbot, 
Ezra). 

ALGERIA.    See  Africa,  II. 

ALLARD,  Ol'aor',  PAUL:  Layman,  French  Chris- 
tian archeologist;  b.  at  Rouen  Sept.  15,  1841.  He 
was  educated  at  the  College  Libre  de  Bois-Ouillaume 
(near  Rouen)  and  at  the  Faculty  de  Droit  of 
Paris.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  for  many 
years  has  been  a  judge  in  the  civil  court  of  his  native 
city.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Rouen  Academy,  as 
well  as  of  the  Acadhnie  de  Religion  Catholique  and 
the  Acadimie  PorUificale  d*Archiologie,  both  of 
Rome.  He  is  likewise  a  corresponding  member 
of  the  SociUi  des  Antiquaires  de  France,  and  the 
editor  of  the  Revue  des  traditions  historiqu^  of 
Paris.  His  chief  works  are:  Les  Esdaves  dvrHiens 
depuis  les  premiers  temps  de  V^glise  jusqu*ii  la  fin 
de  la  domination  romaine  en  Occident  (Paris,  1876; 
crowned  by  the  French  Academy);  L*Art  palen 
sous  les  empereurs  chritiens  (1879);  Esdaves,  serfs 
et  mainmortables  (1884);  Histoire  des  persecutions 
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(4  vols.,  1882-90);  he  Ckristianisme  et  Vempire 
ronudn  de  Niran  ^  Thiodose  (1897);  Saint  Baaile 
(1898);  Etudes  d'histoire  et  d'archiologie  (1898); 
JvUan  VApostat  (3  vols.,  1900-03;  crowned  by  the 
French  Academy);  Les  Chritiena  et  Vincendie  de 
Rome  80U8  Niran  (1903);  Lee  Pereieutiane  et  la 
enJtique  modeme  (1903);  and  Dix  lemons  eur  le 
martyre  (1906).  He  has  also  made  a  translation, 
with  additions  and  notes,  of  the  Rama  Sotterranea 
of  Northoote  and  Brownlow  imder  the  title  Rome 
souterrame  (Paris,  1873). 

ALLATIuis,  al-16'shix7B  or  -shxTB,  LEO  (LEONE 
ALACCI) :  Roman  dJatholic  scholar;  b.  on  the  island 
of  Chios  1586;  d.  in  Rome  Jan.  19,  1669.  He  was 
brought  to  Calabria  at  the  age  of  nine,  and  in  1600 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  became  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  pupils  of  the  Greek  College  founded  in 
1577  by  Gregory  XIU.  He  studied  philosophy  and 
theology,  and  Later  also  medicine  at  the  Sapienza, 
and  became  a  teacher  in  the  Greek  Ck>llege  and  a 
scriptor  in  the  Vatican  library.  When  Maximilian 
of  Bavaria  presented  the  Heidelberg  library  to  the 
pope  (1622),  Allatius  was  chosen  to  sup)erintend 
its  removal  to  Rome,  and  he  spent  nearly  a  year 
in  the  work.  The  death  of  Gregory  XV.  just  before 
his  return  deprived  him  of  a  fitting  reward;  and 
he  was  even  suspected  of  having  impropriated  or 
given  away  part  of  this  charge.  He  was  supported 
by  the  liberality  of  some  of  the  cardinals,  especially 
Francesco  Bariberini,  who  made  him  his  private 
librarian  (1638).  Alexander  VII.  appointed  him 
keep)er  of  the  Vatican  library  in  1661,  and  he 
liv^  the  retired  life  of  a  scholar  until  fais  death. 
Allatius's  contemporaries  regarded  him  as  a  prodigy 
of  learning  and  diligence,  though  apparently  some- 
what narrow  and  pedantic,  and  without  much  critical 
judgment.  His  literary  productions  were  of  the 
most  varied  kind.  The  interests  which  lay  nearest 
to  his  heart  were  the  demonstration  that  the  Greek 
and  Roman  d^urches  had  alwa3n3  been  in  substan- 
tial agreement,  and  the  bringing  of  his  fellow 
countrymen  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of 
Rome.  His  principal  writings,  the  De  ecdeeicB 
ocetdentaUe  et  arientalie  perpetua  consensione  (Co- 
logne, 1648),  and  the  smaller  De  aintuque  ecdesioB 
in  dogmale  de  purgatorio  consensione  (Rome,  1655), 
bear  upon  this  subject;  his  Confutatio  fabtUae 
de  papissa  (1630)  aims  to  vindicate  the  papacy. 
He  was  vigorously  opposed  by  Protestant  schol- 
ars, such  as  Hottinger,  Vedd,  and  Spanheim, 
and  some  Roman  Catholics  (as  R.  Simon)  ad- 
mitted that  his  treatment  of  history  was  one- 
sided. He  foimd  an  ardent  helper  in  the  German 
convert  B.  Neuhaus  (Nihusius),  the  pupil  and 
then  the  opponent  of  Calixtus.  Allatius  pub- 
lished many  other  works  of  a  similar  tendency, 
e.g.,  on  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (1658), 
the  Athanasian  Creed  (1659),  the  Synod  of  Photius 
(1662),  and  the  Council  of  Florence  (1674).  He 
also  edited,  annotated,  or  translated  a  nimiber  of 
Greek  authors,  both  ecclesiastical  and  secular,  and 
contributed  to  the  Paris  Carpus  Byzantinorum, 
He  left  behind  him  plans  and  preliminary  studies 
for  still  more  extensive  undertakings,  such  as  a 
complete  library  of  all  the  Greek  authors.  His 
literary  remains,  and  an  extensive  correspondence, 
I.-9 


comprising  more  than  1,(X)0  letters  in  Greek  and 

Latin,  came  in  1803  into  the  possession  of  the 

library  of  the  Gratorians  in  Rome.     (A.  Hauck.) 

Biblioobapht:  S.  Qradius,  Vita  Leonu  AUaHit  first  published 

in  Mai,  Nona  patrum  bibliotheoa,  vi..  part  2,  pp.  v.-xxviii., 

Rome,  1863;   Fabrioius-Harles,  Bibliotheoa  OrtBoa,  id.  435 

sqq.;   J.  M.  SohrGokh,  KtrehetHfemJ^iehle  «eif  d«r  Reformat 

Hon,  ix.  21,  Leipeic,  1810;  A.  Theiner.  Die  SeKenkung  <Ur 

HeieMberger  BQ>liothtk  .  .  .  mit  OrigimaUckrifUn,  Munich, 

1844;  H.  Laemmer.  De  L.  AUaHi  codicibua,  Freibutv.  1864; 

H.  Hurter,  Nomenelator  Uiefxwiuet  ii.  119  aqq.*  Innsbruck, 


ALLEGORICAL  INTBRPRETATIOir.  See  Exs- 
GEBI8  OR  Hermeneuticb,  III.,  §§  2-5. 

ALLE6RI,  Ol-ld'grt,  GREGORIO:  Italian  com- 
poser; b.  in  Rome,  of  the  family  of  the  Oorreggios, 
most  probably  about  1585;  d.  there  Feb.  18,  1652. 
He  studied  music  imder  Nanini  (1600-07),  and  after 
1629  belonged  to  the  choir  of  the  Sistine  C?hapel. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  to  compose  for  stringed 
instruments.  His  most  celebrated  work  is  a  Mise- 
rere for  two  choirs,  one  of  five  and  the  other  of  four 
voices,  which,  as  given  at  Rome  during  Holy  Week, 
acquired  a  great  reputation.  For  a  long  time 
extraordinary  efforts  were  made  to  prevent  the  pub- 
lication of  the  music;  but  Mozart  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  was  able  to  write  it  down  from  memory, 
and  Dr.  Charles  Bumey  (author  of  the  History  of 
Music)  procured  a  copy  from  another  source  and 
published  it  in  La  musica  che  si  canta  anntudmente 
neQe  fumioni  delta  settvmana  santa,  nella  cappeUa 
porUifida  (London,  1771).  The  effect  of  the  Mise- 
rere as  given  in  Rome  seems  to  be  due  to  the  asso- 
ciations and  execution  rather  than  to  any  inherent 
quality  in  the  music,  as  presentations  of  it  e)se- 
where  have  proved  distinctly  disappointing. 
Bibuoorapht:     F.    MendelBaohn-Bartholdy,    Lettere   from 

Italy  and  SvoUserland,  tranel.  by  Lady  Wallaee,  pp.  133- 

134,  168-191,  Philadelphia,  1863. 

ALLEINE,  al'en,  JOSEPH:  En^ish  non-con- 
formist; b.  at  Devizes  (86  m.  w.  of  London),  Wilt- 
shire, 1634;  d.  at  Taunton,  Somersetshire,  Nov.  17, 
1668.  He  was  graduated  at  Oxford  in  1653  and 
became  chaplain  to  his  college  (Corpus  Christi); 
in  1655  he  became  assistant  minister  at  Taunton, 
whence  he  was  ejected  for  noD-conformity  in  1662; 
he  ccmtinued  to  preach  and  was  twice  imprisoned 
in  consequence,  and  his  later  years  were  troubled 
by  constant  danger  of  arrest.  He  was  a  learned 
man,  associated  as  an  equal  with  the  fellows  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  engskged  in  scientific  study  and 
experimentation.  He  is  now  remembered,  however, 
as  the  author  of  An  Alarm  to  Unconverted  Sinners 
(London,  1672;  republished  in  1675  \mder  the  title 
A  Sure  Ouide  to  Heaven).  He  published  several 
other  works,  including  an  Explanation  of  the  As- 
sembly's Shorter  Catechism  (1656). 
Biblioobapht:    C.   Stanford,   Companione  and   Timee  of 

Joeeph.  AUeine,  London.  1861;  DNB,  i.  299-300. 

ALLEINE,  RICHARD:  English  non-conformist; 
b.  at  Ditcheat  (18  m.  s.  by  w.  of  Bath)  1611;  d.  at 
Prome  Selwood  (11  m.  s.  by  e.  of  Bath)  Dec.  22, 
1681.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford  and  was  rector 
of  Batcombe  (16  m.  s.  by  w.  of  Bath)  from  1641 
till  ejected  for  non-conformity  in  1662,  when  he 
removed  to  Frome  Selwood,  only  a  few  miles 
away,  and  there  preached.    His  fame  rests  on  his 
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VindicicB  jnetatU,  or  a  vindication  of  godliness  f  in  four 
parts,  each  with  a  different  title  (London,  1663-68). 

ALLEMAIID,  Ol'^mOn'  (ALEMAN),  LOUIS  D': 
Archbishop  of  Aries  and  cardinal;  b.  of  noble  family 
at  the  castle  of  Arbent  (in  the  old  district  of  Bugey, 
55  m.  n.e.  of  Lyons),  department  of  Ain,  1380  or 
1381;  d.  at  Salon  (28  m.  w.n.w.  of  Marseilles), 
department  of  Bouchee  du  Rh6ne,  Sept.  16,  1450. 
While  quite  young  he  was  made  canon  of  Lyons; 
he  became  magister  and  decretorum  doctor  and  as 
such  took  part  in  the  Council  of  Constance;  in  1418 
he  became  bishop  of  Magelone,  in  1423  archbishop 
of  Aries,  and  in  1426  cardinal  with  the  title  of  St. 
Cecilia.  During  the  council  at  Basel,  he  became 
the  center  of  the  opposition  against  pope  Eugenius 
IV.,  and  when  in  1438  the  rupture  occurred  be- 
tween the  council  and  the  pope,  Allemand  was  the 
only  cardinal  who  remained  at  Basel  and  directed 
the  transactions.  Eugenius  declared  that  Allemand 
and  all  who  had  taken  part  in  the  council  had 
forfeited  their  dignities,  but  Allemand  continued 
to  work  in  favor  of  the  council  and  in  the  interest 
of  the  election  of  Felix  V.  When,  however,  this 
antipope  resigned  (1449),  and  the  Fathers  of  Basel 
submitted  to  Pope  Nicholas  V.,  Allemand  also  was 
restored.  He  died  in  the  odor  of  sanctity,  and  was 
buried  at  Aries.  Clement  VII.  beatified  him  in 
1527.  Paul  Tschackert. 

Bibuooeaprt:  ASB,  Sept.,  v.  436  aqq.;  G.  J.  Eggi.  Pur- 
pura doda,  libri  iiL  and  iv.,  p.  50  sqq..  Munich.  1714; 
D.  M.  Manni,  DMa  vita  «  del  cuUo  <M  Imtto  Lodovioo  AU- 
manni,  Florence.  1771;  KL,  i.  473. 

ALLEN,    ALEXAIfDER     VIBTS     GRISWOLD: 

Protestant  Episcopalian;  b.  at  Otis,  Mass.,  May  4, 
1841.  He  was  educated  at  Keriyon  College,  Gam- 
bier,  O.  (BIA.,  1862),  and  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  (1865),  and  was  ordained  priest  in  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  1865.  He  was  the 
founder  and  first  rector  of  St.  John's  Church, 
Lawrence,  Mass.,  in  1865-67,  and  in  the  latter  year 
was  appointed  professor  of  church  history  in  the 
Episcopal  Theological  School,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
where  he  still  remains.  Since  1886  he  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 
His  principal  writings  are:  Continuity  of  Christian 
Thought  (Boston,  1884);  Life  of  Jonathan  Edwards 
(1889);  Rdigious  Progress  (1893;  lecture  deUvered 
at  Yale  University);  Christian  Institutions  (New 
York,  1897);  and  Life  and  Letters  of  Phillips  Brooks 
(1900). 

ALLEN,  HENRY:  Founder  of  the  Allenites; 
b.  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  June  14,  1748;  d.  at  North- 
hampton, N.  H.,  Feb.  2,  1784.  Without  proper 
training  he  became  a  preacher,  and  while  settled 
at  Falmouth,  Nova  Scotia,  about  1778,  began  to 
promulgate  peculiar  views  in  sermons  and  tracts. 
He  held  that  all  souls  are  emanations  or  parts  of 
the  one  Great  Spirit;  that  all  were  present  in  the 
Garden  of  Eden  and  took  actual  part  in  the  fall; 
that  the  human  body  and  the  entire  material  world 
were  only  created  after  the  fall  and  as  a  consequence 
of  it;  that  in  time  all  souls  will  be  embodied,  and 
when  the  original  number  have  thus  passed  through 
a  state  of  probation,  all  will  receive  etemid  reward 
or  punishment  in  their  original  unembodied  state. 
He  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  treated 


baptism,  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  ordination  as 
matters  of  indifference.  He  traveled  throughout 
Nova  Scotia  and  made  many  xealous  converts. 
The  number  of  these,  however,  dwindled  away 
after  his  death. 

Bibuoobapht:  Hannah  Adams,  Vimv  of  RMgiont,  pp.  478- 
470.  London,  1805. 

ALLEN,  JOHN:  1.  Archbishop  of  Dublin;  b. 
1476;  murdered  at  Artaine,  near  Dublin,  July  27, 
1534,  during  the  rebellion  of  Lord  Thomas  Fits- 
gerald.  He  studied  at  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge; 
was  sent  to  Rome  on  ecclesiastical  business  by  Arch- 
bishop Warham,  and  spent  several  years  there; 
held  various  benefices  in  England,  and  became  an 
adherent  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  and  his  agent  in 
the  spoliation  of  religious  houses;  was  nominated 
archbishop  of  Dublin  Aug.,  1528  (consecrated  Mar., 
1529),  and  a  month  later  was  made  chancellor  of 
Ireland.  He  was  involved  in  Wolsey's  fall,  im- 
poverished by  it,  and  lost  the  chancellorship. 
He  was  a  learned  canonist,  and  wrote  an  Epistola 
de  paUii  significationef  when  he  received  the  pal- 
lium, and  a  treatise  De  consuetttdintbus  ac  statutis 
in  tutoriis  causis  observandis.  He  compiled  two 
registers,  the  Liber  niger  and  the  Repertorium  tnridef 
which  give  valuable  infonnation  regarding  his  dio- 
cese and  the  state  of  the  churches. 
Bibuoobapht:    O.  T.  Stokes,  Calendar  of  the" Liber  mioer 

Alani"  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Sodeiy  oi  Aniiquariee 

of  Ireland,  eer.  6,  iii.  (1803)  303-320. 

2.  Dissenting  lasrman;  b.  at  Truro,  Corn- 
wall, 1771;  d.  Jime  17,  1839,  at  Hackney,  where 
for  thirty  years  he  kept  a  private  school.  His 
chief  work  was  Modem  Judaism:  or  a  Brief 
Account  of  the  Opinions,  TraditionSf  Rites,  and 
Ceremonies  of  the  Jews  in  Modem  Times  (London, 
1816);  he  published  also  (1813)  what  was  long  the 
standard  English  translation  of  Calvin's  InetiJtuUs 
of  the  Christian  Religion. 

ALLEN,  JOSEPH  HENRT :  American  Unitarian; 
b.  at  Northborough,  Mass.,  Aug.  21,  1820;  d.  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  Mar.  20,  1898.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  in  1840,  and  at  the  Cambridge 
Divinity  School  in  1843,  and  became  pastor  at 
Jamaica  Plain  (Roxbury),  Mass.  (1843),  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  (1847),  and  Bangor,  Me.  (1850).  In 
1857  he  returned  to  Jamaica  Plain,  and  thenceforth 
devoted  himself  to  teaching  and  literary  work, 
often  supplying  the  pulpits  of  neighboring  towns, 
and  with  brief  pastorates  at  Ann  Ari>or,  Mich. 
(1877-78),  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  (188^-84),  and  San  Diego, 
Cal.  After  1867  he  lived  in  Cambridge  and  was 
lecturer  on  ecclesiastical  history  in  EUirvard  Uni- 
versity, 1878-82.  He  was  editor  of  The  Christian 
Examiner  (1857-69)  and  of  The  Unitarian  Review 
(1887-91);  with  his  brother,  W.  F.  Allen,  and  J.  B. 
Greenough  he  prepared  the  Allen  and  Greenough 
series  of  Latin  text-books.  He  translated  and 
edited  an  EngUsh  edition  of  certain  of  the  works 
of  Renan  (History  of  the  People  of  Israel,  5  vols., 
Boston,  1888-95;  The  Future  of  Science,  1891; 
The  Life  of  Jesus,  1895;  Antichrist,  1897;  The 
Apostles,  1898);  and  published,  among  other  works. 
Ten  Discourses  on  Orthodoxy  (Boston,  1849);  He- 
brew Men  and  Times  from  the  Patriarchs  to  the 
Messiah  (1861);  Our  Liberal  Movement  in  Theology, 
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chiefly  as  shown  in  recollections  of  the  History  of 
Unitarianisin  in  New  England  (1882);  Christian 
History  in  its  Three  Great  Periods  {3  vols.,  1882-83); 
Positive  Religum  (1892);  Historical  Sketch  of  the 
Unitarian  Movement  since  the  Reformation  (Amer- 
ican Church  History  Series,  New  York,  1894); 
Sequd  to  '  Our  Liberal  Movement '  (Boston,  1897). 

ALLEN,  WILLIAM :  1 .  "  The  cardinal  of  Eng- 
land; "  b.  at  Rossall  (36  m.  n.  of  Liverpool),  Lan- 
cashire, 1532;  d.  at  Rome  Oct.  16,  1594.  He 
entered  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  in  1547  (B.A.  and 
fellow,  1550;  M.A.,  1554),  and  after  the  accession 
of  Mary  decided  to  devote  himself  to  the  Church. 
He  became  principal  of  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Oxford, 
and  proctor  of  the  university  in  1556,  canon  of  York 
in  1558.  His  zeal  for  the  Roman  religion  soon 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  authorities  imder  Eliza^ 
beth,  and  in  1561  he  left  Oxford  for  the  University 
of  Louvain.  In  1562  he  came  home,  much  broken 
in  health,  and  spent  the  next  three  years  in  England, 
constantly  encouraging  the  Catholics  and  making 
converts.  He  left  his  native  land  for  good  in  1565, 
was  ordained  priest  at  Mechlin,  and  lectured  on 
theology  in  the  Benedictine  college  there.  He  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  a  college  for  English  students  on 
the  Continent,  and  in  1568  opened  the  first  and  most 
famous  of  such  institutions,  that  at  Douai  (q.v.). 
He  continued  to  administer  and  serve  the  college  till 
1588,  although  in  1585  he  had  removed  to  Rome. 
Pope  Sixtus  V.  raised  him  to  the  cardinalate  in 
1587.  Philip  II.  nominated  him  archbishop  of 
Mechlin,  1589,  but  he  was  not  preconized  by  the 
pope.  Gregory  XIV.  made  him  prefect  of  the 
Vatican  library. 

The  great  aim  of  Allen's  life  was  to  restore 
England  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  This  aim  he 
pursued  persistently.  Until  his  fiftieth  year  he 
contented  himself  with  persuasive  measures  alone 
{'*  scholastical  attempts,"  in  his  own  words),  and 
met  with  no  inconsiderable  success.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  missioners  who  were  continually  going 
into  the  country  from  his  schools,  probably  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  would  have  perished  as 
completely  in  England  as  it  did  in  Scandinavian 
coimtries. 

About  1582  Allen  began  to  meditate  force  and  to 
interfere  in  politics.  Qe  was  closely  associated  with 
Robert  Parsons  (q.v.),  was  cognizant  of  the  plots 
to  depose  Elizabeth,  and  became  the  head  of  the 
"  Spanish  party "  in  England.  It  was  at  the 
request  of  Philip  II.  that  he  was  appointed  cardinal; 
and  the  intention  was  to  make  him  papal  legate, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  lord  chancellor, 
and  to  entrust  to  him  the  organization  of  the  eccle- 
siastical affairs  of  the  country,  if  the  proposed  in- 
vasion of  England  should  succeed.  Just  before 
the  Armada  sailed  he  indorsed,  if  he  did  not  write, 
An  Admonition  to  the  Nobility  and  People  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  concerning  tiie  present  wars,  made 
for  the  execution  of  his  Holiness* s  sentence,  by  the 
King  Catholic  of  Spain  (printed  at  Antwerp),  and 
an  abridgment  of  the  same,  called  A  Declaration 
of  the  Sentence  of  Deposition  of  Elizabeth,  the  Usurper 
and  Pretensed  Queen  of  England,  which  was  dis- 
seminated in  the  form  of  a  broadside.  Both  pub- 
lications were  violent  and  scurrilous,  as  well  as 


treasonable  from  the  English  point  of  view,  and 
roused  great  indignation  in  England,  even  among 
the  Catholics,  who,  imlike  Allen,  very  generally 
remained   true   to   their  coimtry   and   sovereign. 
Allen's  conduct,  however,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  was  consistent  with  his  belief  in  papal  su- 
premacy and  with  his  views  concerning  excom- 
munication and  the  right  of  the  spiritual  authorities 
to   punish.    He   is   described   as   handsome   and 
dignified  in  person,  courteous  in  manner,  and  en- 
dowed  with   many   attractive   qualities.    Stories 
concerning  his  wealth  and  the  princely  style  in 
which  he  lived  in  Rome  are  not  true. 
BiBLiooRAPHT :    The   more   important  of    his   many  -wri- 
tings  are:  Certain  Brief  Beaeone  Concerning  Catholic  Faitht 
Douai,  1564;    A  Defence  and  Declaration  of  the  CeUholie 
Chttrch'e  Doctrine  Touching  Purgatory  and  Prayere  for  the 
Soule  Departed,  Antwerp.  1565;    A  TreaHee  Made  in  De- 
fence of  the  Lawful  Power  and  AiUhorily  of  Prieethood  to 
Remit  Sine,  Louvain,  1567;   De  eaeramenHe  in  genere,  de 
eacramento  ettcharieticBt  de  eacrificio  mieea,  Antwerp,  1576; 
and  A  Brief  Hietory  of  the  Martyrdom  of  Twelve  Reverend 
Prieete,  1582.     He  helped  make  the  English  Bible  trans- 
lation known  as  the  Douai  Bible,  and  was  one  of  the  com- 
mission of  cardinals  and  scholars  who  corrected  the  edition 
(see  Bible  Versions.  B.  IV.,  §  5.  A.  11.,  2.  {  5).     At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  engaged  upon  an  edition  of 
Augustine's  works. 

On  his  life  consult:  Firet  and  Second  Diarise  of 
the  Englieh  College,  Douay,  London.  1878;  Letters 
and  Memoriala  of  William  Cardinal  Allen,  1882  (consti- 
tuting with  the  foregoing  vols.  i.  and  ii.  of  Recorde  of  the 
Englieh  Catholice,  edited  by  fathers  of  the  Congregation 
of  the  London  Oratory).  The  Hietorical  Introducttone  to 
these  works,  by  T.  F.  Knox,  give  much  valuable  informa- 
tion, and  his  life  (  n  Latin)  by  Nicholas  Fitsherbert,  pub- 
lished originally  in  De  antiquitate  et  continuatione  caiho- 
lieot  religionie  in  Anglia,  Rome,  1608,  is  reprinted  in  the 
last-named,  pp.  3-20;  J.  GiUow,  Dictionary  of  Bnglieh 
Catholice,  i.  14-24,  London,  1885;  DiSTB.  L  314-322,  gives 
excellent  list  of  sources. 

2.  American  O>ngregationalist ;  b.  at  Pitts- 
field,  Mass.,  Jan.  2,  1784;  d.  at  Northhampton, 
Mass.,  July  16,  1868.  He  was  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1802;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1804 
and  soon  after  became  assistant  librarian  at  Har- 
vard. He  succeeded  his  father  as  pastor  at  Pitts- 
field  in  1810.  In  1817  he  was  chosen  president  of 
the  reorganized  Dartmouth  College,  but  two  years 
later  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
declared  the  reorganization  invalid.  He  was 
president  of  Bowdoin  CoUege,  1820-39.  He  wrote 
much  and  was  an  industrious  contributor  to  dic- 
tionaries and  encyclopedic  works.  His  American 
Biographical  and  Historical  Dictionary  (Cambridge, 
1809,  containing  700  names;  2d  ed.,  Boston,  1832, 
1,800  names;  3d  ed.,  1857,  7,000  names)  was  the 
first  work  of  the  kind  published  in  America. 

ALLEY,  WILLIAM:  Bishop  of  Exeter;  b.  about 
1610  at  Chipping  Wycombe,  Bucks,  England; 
d.  at  Exeter  Apr.  15,  1570.  He  was  educated  at 
Eton,  Cambridge,  and  Oxford,  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  Reformation,  but  kept  in  retirement  during 
the  reign  of  Mary.  Elizabeth  made  him  divinity 
reader  in  St.  Paul's,  and  in  1560  Bishop  of  Exeter. 
He  revised  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  for  the 
Bishops'  Bible,  and  published  an  exposition  of 
I  Peter,  with  notes  which  show  wide  reading  (2 
vols.,  London,  1565). 

ALLIANCE,  EVAir OELICAL.  See  Eyanosucal 
Alliance. 
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ALLIAKCE  OF  THE  REFORMED  CHURCHES: 

A  voluntary  organisation  formed  in  London  in 
1875,  on  the  model  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance, 
but  confined  to  Churches  of  presbyterial  polity 
and  more  churchly  in  the  character  of  its  repre- 
sentation. The  official  name  is  "  Alliance  of  the 
Reformed  Churches  Holding  the  Presbyterian 
System"  and  popularly  the  Alliance  is  known 
as  the  "Presbyterian  Alliance."  The 
Origin.  calling  of  the  Council  of  Trent  sug- 
gested to  Cranmer  a  synod  of  Protes- 
tants to  make  a  union  creed,  and  in  the  ^ringof 
1552  he  wrote  to  Melanchthon,  Bullinger,  and 
Calvin  on  the  subject  and  received  favorable 
responses  but  nothing  came  of  it.  Bexa  in  1561 
made  a  similar  proposition,  with  as  little  results. 
So  also  in  1578  in  the  Scottish  Second  Book  of 
Discipline  and  in  1709  in  the  collection  of  Scottish 
church  laws,  place  is  given  to  the  idea.  But  it 
was  not  till  1870,  when  Presidoit  James  McCosh 
of  Princeton  College,  first,  and  Rev.  Prof.  William 
Garden  Blaikie,  of  Edinburgh,  second,  proposed 
that  the  different  Presbyterian  and  Reformed 
Churches  should  get  together  in  a  conference,  that 
tangible  results  followed.  In  1873  the  Greneral 
Assembly  of  the  Presbtyerian  Church  in  Ireland 
and  that  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United 
States  simultaneously  aj>pointed  committees  to 
correspond  with  other  Churches  on  the  subject. 
This  led  to  the  holding  of  a  meeting  in  New  Yoric, 
Oct.  6,  1873,  during  the  sessions  of  the  Sixth  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  at 
which  a  committee  was  appointed  to  bring  the 
matter  before  the  Presbyterian  Churches  through- 
out the  world  and  to  obtain  their  concurrence 
and  cooperation.  This  committee  issued  an  address 
in  which  they  distinctly  stated  that  what  was  pro- 
posed was  not  that  the  Churches  ''  should  merge 
their  separate  existence  in  one  large  organisation; 
but  that,  retaining  their  self-government,  they 
should  meet  with  the  other  members  of  the  Pres- 
byterian family  to  consult  for  the  good  of  the 
Church  at  large,  and  for  the  glory  of  God."  The 
proposal  met  with  such  general  approval  that  in 
July,  1875,  a  conference  was  held  at  the  English 
Presbyterian  College  in  London.  At  this  meeting, 
which  lasted  four  days,  and  where  nearly  one 
hundred  delegates,  representing  many  Churches,  at- 
tended, a  constitution  for  the  proposed  Alliance  was 
prepared,  from  which  the  following  are  extracts: — 

"  1.  This  Allianoe  shall  be  known  as  Thk  Aluahcb  op  the 
Reformed  Chxtrcbbs  throughout  the  woru>  holding  the 
Presbyterian  stbtbm. 

**  2.  Any  Chxiroh  orgauMd  on  PrMbsrterUn  principles, 
which  holdfi  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  in  matters  of  faith  and  morals,  and  iHiose 
creed  is  in  harmony  with  the  consensus  of  the  Reformed 
Cburdies,  shall  be  eligible  for  admission  into  the  Alliance." 

It  was  also  proposed  that  there  shou'd  be  a 
triennial  council  of  delegates,  ministers  and  elders, 
in  equal  numbers,  to  be  appointed  by  the  different 
Churches  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  their 
congregations;  and  that  this  council,  while  at 
liberty  to  consider  all  matters  of  common  interest, 
should  "  not  interfere  with  the  existing  creed  or 
constitution  of  any  Church  in  the  AUianoe,  or 
with  its  internal  order  or  external  relations." 

The  Alliance  which  was  thus  proposed  was  one, 


not  of  individual  church  members,  but  of  Reformed 
and  Presbyterian  Churches  as  such.  Its  consti- 
tution met  with  great  favor.  It  furnished  an 
opportunity  for  the  different  church  organisations 
to  come  into  dose  fraternal  relations  with  each 
other  while  retaining  their  separate  existence  and 
independoice.  Since  its  formation,  the  Alliance 
has  held  a  General  Coimcil  in  each  of 
Aims  and  the  following  cities,  Ekiinburgh  (1877), 
Achieve-  Philadelplya  (1881),  Belfast  (1884), 
mentt.  London  (1888).  Toronto  (1892),  Glas- 
gow (1896),  Washmgton  (1899),  and 
Liverpool  (1904)',  at  all  of  which  questions  of 
doctrine,  polity,  Home  and  Foreign  Missions,  and 
other  forms  of  Christian  activity  have  been  fully 
discussed,  the  papers  read  with  the  subsequent 
discussions  being  published  in  a  volimie  of  pro- 
ceedings. The  Alliance  is  the  ralljring-point  of 
the  Reformed  and  Presbyterian  Churches  of  the 
world,  all  of  these  with  one  or  two  exceptions 
having  joined  its  fellowship.  Its  membership 
thus  embraces  not  only  the  English-speaking 
Churches  of  Great  Britain  and  America  and  the 
historic  Churches  of  the  European  Continent,  but  also 
the  Churches  in  the  colonial  and  other  territories  of 
Great  Britain,  with  the  newly  formed  Churches 
which  are  the  fruit  of  missionary  labor  among  non- 
Christian  peoples.  Through  the  Alliance  the  special 
conditions  of  each  Church  have  become  better 
known  to  sister  Churches  than  they  had  been  pre- 
viously, and  hence,  not  only  by  sympathy  and 
oounse',  but  also  by  large  financial  aid,  the  Alliance 
has  sought  to  assist  the  weaker  communities. 

The  General  Coimcils  of  the  Allianoe  are  neither 
mass-meetings  nor  conferences  open  to  al ,  but 
consist  exclusively  of  delegates  appointed  by  the 
several  Churches;  yet  neither  are  they  synods  or 
church  courts,  for  they  have  no  legislative  authority 
of  any  kind  and  can  only  submit  to  all  the  Churches 
or  to  such  as  may  be  specially  interested,  any  con- 
clusions which  they  have  reached.  For  adminis- 
trative purposes,  the  Alliance  has  divided  its 
Executive  Commission  or  Business  Committee 
into  an  Eastern  Section  located  in  Great  Britain, 
and  a  Western  Section  located  in  the  United  States, 
but  working  in  harmony  with  each  other  by  con- 
stant intercorrespondence.  As  representing  about 
thirty  millions  of  souls,  holding  a  common  system 
of  doctrine  and  adhering  to  a  common  polity  and 
whose  voluntary  contributions  for  church  purposes 
were  reported  at  the  Liverpool  CoimcU  in  1904 
as  amoimting  in  the  previous  year  to  consider- 
ably more  than  thirty-eight  m'Uions  of  dollars,  the 
Alliance  forms  to-day  one  of  the  most  closely 
united  and  influential  organisations  of  Christendom. 

G.  D.  BfATHSWS. 
Bibuoorapht:  The  Proeeedino*  and  3f  tnulst  of  each  of  the 
General  Councils  have  been  published — of  the  first  by  J. 
Thomson,  of  the  second  by  J.  B.  Dales  and  R.  M.  Patterson, 
and  of  the  third  and  succeeding  by  Q.  D.  Mathews.    Con- 
sult also  the  Quarterly  ReofUr  of  Ote  Alliance,  1886  to  date. 
ALLIES,  THOMAS  WILLIAM:  En^ish  Roman 
Catholic;  b.  at  Midsomer  Norton  (14  m.  n.e.  of 
Glastonbiuy),  Somersetshire,  Feb.  12,  1813;  d.  at 
St.  John's  Wood,  London,  June  17,  1903.     He  was 
first  class  in  classics  at  Oxford,  1832.    He  took  or- 
ders in  the  Anglican  Church  in  1838,  serving  for  two 
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years  as  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  London  and  for 
ten  years  as  rector  of  Laiinton.  In  1850  he  was  re- 
ceived into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  by  his 
friend,  Cardinal,  then  Father,  Newman.  He  wrote 
extensively  on  theological  subjects,  his  principal 
works  being,  St.  Peter,  his  Name  and  Office  (London, 
1862);  The  Formatum  of  Christendom  (8  vols.,  1861- 
96);  Per  crucem  ad  lucem  (2  vols.,  1879);  A  Life*s 
Dedsian  (1880);  Chwch  and  State  (1882),  a  con- 
tinuation of  The  Formatum  of  Christendom;  and 
The  Throne  of  the  Fisherman  (1887). 

ALUOLI,  rn'Oi-Sl!,  JOSEF  FRANZ:  Roman 
Catholic;  b.  at  Sulzbach,  Austria,  Aug.  10, 1793;  d. 
at  Augsburg  May  22, 1873.  He  studi^  theology  at 
Landshut  and  Regensburg,  and  Oriental  languages 
at  Vienna,  Rome,  and  Paris.  In  1823  he  became 
professor  of  Oriental  languages  and  Biblical  exe- 
gesis and  archeology  at  Landshut,  and  went  to 
Munich  when  the  university  was  removed  thither 
in  1826.  In  1835,  being  compelled  to  give  up 
teaching  through  throat  trouble,  he  became  a 
member  of  the  cathedral  chapter  at  Munich  and, 
in  1838,  provost  of  the  cathedral  at  Augsburg. 
He  was  active  in  charitable  work  and  promoted 
the  Franciscan  Female  Institute  of  the  Star  of 
Biary.  The  most  noteworthy  of  his  numerous 
publications  was  Die  heUige  Schrift  des  Alien  und 
Neuen  Testaments  aus  der  Vulgata  mit  Bezvg  auf 
den  Qrvndtext  neu  Hbersetzt  und  mit  kurzen  Anmer- 
kunffen  erlatUert  (6  vols.,  Nuremberg,  1830-34), 
a  third  edition  of  an  earlier  work  by  H.  Braun 
(ib.  1786).  It  far  surpassed  its  predecessors,  re- 
ceived papal  sanction,  and  has  been  often  reissued. 

ALLDCy  a'^lfx',  PIERRE:  Controversialist  of 
the  French  Reformed  Chiuxsh;  b.  at  Alengon  (118  m. 
W.S.W.  of  Paris),  Ome  dept.,  1641;  d.  in  London 
Blar.  3,  1717.  He  was  educated  in  the  theological 
seminary  at  Sedan,  and  held  pastoral  charges  at 
Saint-Agobile  in  Champagne  and  at  Charenton. 
On  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  (1685) 
he  went  to  England,  and  James  II.  allowed  him  to 
establish  a  church  in  London  for  the  numerous 
French  exiles  usiiig  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of 
England.  In  1690  he  was  appointed  canon  of 
Salisbury.  The  fame  of  his  learning  was  so  great 
that  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge  conferred  the 
degree  of  doctor  upon  him,  and  the  En^h  clergy 
requested  him  to  write  a  complete  history  of  the 
councils.  This  great  work  was  to  embrace  seven 
folio  volumes,  but  it  never  appeared.  His  pub- 
lished writings,  in  French,  En^ish,  and  Latin,  are 
mostly  of  a  polemical  or  apologetic  nature,  and 
display  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Christian  antiquity 
and  of  the  primitive  and  medieval  ecclesiastical 
writers.  In  his  two  books,  Some  Remarks  upon  the 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  Ancient  Chwrches  of 
Piedmont  (London,  1690),  and  Remarks  upon  the 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  Ancient  Churches  of  the 
AUngenses  (1692),  he  upheld  against  Bossuet  the 
view  that  the  Albigenses  were  not  duaUsts,  but 
identical  with  the  Waldenses,  and  he  contributed 
much  to  the  upholding  of  this  erroneous  view. 

(A.  Hauck.) 

Bduoobaprt:  E.  and  £.  Haac,  La  Frane$  protetiarUet  i.  61- 
66.  Paris,  1870;  DNB,  i.  334-335;  D.  C.  A.  Agnew.  Prot^ 
eatant  ExOea  from  France,  ii.  328-334,  Edinbuigh,  1886. 


ALLON,  HENRT:  Eng^h  Congregationalist;  b. 
at  Welton  (10  m.  w.  of  Hull),  YoriLshire,  Oct.  13, 
1818;  d.  in  London  Apr.  16,  1892.  He  studied  at 
Cheshunt  College,  Hertfordishire,  and  from  Jan., 
1844,  till  his  death  was  minister  of  Union  Chapel, 
Islington,  London  (for  the  first  eight  years  as 
associate  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Lewis).  During  his 
ministry  the  congregation  increased  to  a  member- 
ship of  nearly  2,000,  and  a  new  church  building  on 
Compton  Terrace,  Islington,  was  opened  in  Dec., 
1877.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Congregational 
Union  in  1864  and  also  in  the  Jubilee  Year  (1881). 
He  was  interested  in  the  musical  service  of  public 
worship  and  compiled  hynm,  anthem,  and  chant 
books,  as  well  as  a  volume  ojf  hymns  for  children, 
which  were  largely  used  in  the  Congregational 
churches  of  Englimd.  He  wrote  much  for  the 
p)eriodical  press,  edited  the  British  Quarterly  Reriew, 
1865-87,  and  published  The  Life  of  Rev.  James 
Sherman  (London,  1863). 

Bxbuoorapbt:  W.  H.  Harwood,  Henry  Alton,  The  Story  of 
his  Minulrv,  with  SeUetod  Sermone  and  Aadreeeft  Lon- 
don, 1894  (by  hia  suooeaior  at  Islington). 

ALL  SAIHTS'  day  (Lat.  Festum  omnium 
sanctorum):  The  first  day  of  November.  The 
Greek  Chiuxsh  as  early  as  the  time  of  Chrysostom 
consecrated  the  Sundiay  after  Whitsunday  to  the 
memory  of  all  martyrs.  The  underlying  idea  of 
this  festival  is  the  same  as  that  of  All  Saints'  Day, 
although  no  connection  between  the  two  can  be 
shown.  The  origin  of  All  Saints'  Day  is  obsciu^. 
It  is  said  that  Boniface  IV.  (608-615)  made  the 
Pantheon  at  Rome  a  church  of  Bfary  and  all  martyrs 
and  that  the  commemoration  of  this  dedication  was 
transferred  from  May  13  to  Nov.  1  (Diurand,  Ror- 
tionaUt  vii.,  chap.  34).  More  probable  is  the  view 
that  the  festival  is  connected  with  the  oratory 
which  Gregory  III.  (731-741)  erected  in  St.  Peter's, 
"  in  which  he  laid  the  bones  of  the  holy  apostles 
and  of  all  the  holy  martyrs  and  confessors,  just 
men  made  perfect  in  all  the  world  "  (Liber.pontifi' 
calls,  Vita  Greg,  III,,  ed.  Duchesne,  i.  417).  Traces 
of  the  festival  are  foimd  in  the  Franldsh  kingdom 
at  the  time  of  the  Carolingians,  it  was  commended 
by  Alcuin  (Epist,,  Ixxv.),  and  in  the  ninth  century 
it  became  general.  Luther  did  not  approve  of  the 
festival,  and  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches  do 
not  observe  it.  The  Church  of  England,  however, 
and  its  branches  retain  it.  W.  Cabtabi, 

ALL  SOULS'  DAT  (Lat.  Commemoratio  omnium 
fideUum  defunctorum) :  The  second  day  of  Novem- 
ber. The  ancient  Church  distinguishes  between 
the  dead  who  have  died  for  the  Church  (martyrs) 
and  those  who,  while  they  have  not  suffered  death 
for  the  Church,  yet  have  died  as  believers.  All 
Souls'  Day  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  latter. 
It  is  founded  on  the  doctrine  of  the  value  of  prayers 
and  the  Eucharist  for  the  dead.  Gdilo  of  Cluny 
(d.  1049)  instituted  the  festival  for  the  Climiacs 
(ASM,  scBc,  vi,,  i.  585);  and  in  course  of  time  it 
was  extended  to  all  who  had  died  in  the  faith. 
The  Missals  Romanum  prescribes  a  special  requiem- 
mass  for  the  day.  Luther  demanded  that  the 
festival  be  given  up,  and  it  soon  disappeared  among 
Protestants.  It  is  not  observed  in  the  Church 
of  En^and.    The  German  rationalists  favored  a 
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commemoration  of  the  dead  (cf .  G.  C.  Hont,  MyaU- 
riosophie,  ii.,  Frankfort,  1817,  432).  The  litany  of 
the  Moravians  for  Easter  morning  is  a  Protestant 
pendant  to  All  Souls'  Day,  and  the  rapid  rise  and 
popularity  of  the  festival  show  that  it  satisfies  a 
feeling  of  the  Christian  mind  which  the  Church 
would  do  well  to  recognize.  W.  Cabpari. 

ALMAIN,  Ol^'m^',  JACQUES:  Gallican  theo- 
logian; b.  at  Sens  c.  1450;  d.  in  Paris  1515.  He 
was  professor  of  theology  in  the  College  of  Navarre 
in  Paris,  and  at  the  request  of  Louis  XII.  prepared 
a  reply  to  Cardinal  Cajetan's  work  on  the  superi- 
ority of  the  pope  to  a  general  coimcil  (TracUUua 
de  audorUaU  ecdesim  et  conciliorum  generalium 
adversus  Thomam  de  Vio,  Paris,  1512;  see  Cajetan, 
Cardinal).  A  similar  work  was  his  Expositio 
circa  deciaionea  tnagistri  Ouxlelmi  Occam  super 
potestate  Romani  ponHficis  (1517).  He  wrote  also 
Maralia  (1510)  and  Dictata  super  eerUentiaa  ma- 
gietri  Helcot  (1512). 

ALMEIDA,  al-m6'i-da,  MANOEL:  Jesuit  mis- 
sionary; b.  at  Vizeu  (50  m.  e.s.e.  of  Oporto), 
Portugal,  1580;  d.  at  Goa  1646.  He  entered  the 
Order  of  the  Jesuits  1595;  was  sent  to  the  East 
Indies  1602;  lived  in  Abyssinia  1624-34;  returned 
to  Croa  and  became  provincial  of  the  order  in  the 
Indies.  He  left  material  for  a  general  history  of 
Abyssinia  and  of  the  Jesuits  there,  which  was 
edited  and  published,  in  Portuguese,  with  additions, 
by  Balthazar  Tellez  (Coimbra,  1660).  Akneida's 
letter  from  Abyssinia  to  the  general  of  his  order 
for  1626-27  was  published  in  Italian  and  French 
(Rome  and  Paris,  1629). 

ALMONER  (Fr.  aumSnier;  Lat.  eleemoaynarius): 
An  office  at  the  French  court  from  the  thirteenth 
century  onward,  originally  filled  by  one  of  the  court 
chaplains  who  was  entrusted  with  the  distribution 
of  the  royal  alms.  Later  there  were  several  of 
these  almoners,  so  that  from  the  fifteenth  century 
a  grand  almoner  was  named.  The  first  to  bear 
this  title  was  Jean  de  Rely,  later  bishop  of  Angers 
and  confessor  of  Charles  VII.  The  grand  almoner 
was  one  of  the  highest  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  in 
France,  and  was  charged  with  the  supervision  of 
charitable  works  in  general,  and  of  the  court  clergy. 
Nominations  to  benefices  in  the  king's  gift,  including 
bishoprics  and  abbeys,  were  made  through  him. 
The  office  was  abolished  with  the  monarchy,  though 
it  was  revived  imder  both  Napoleons. 

Attached  to  the  British  court  is  the  Royal 
Almonry,  which  dispenses  alms  for  the  sovereign, 
with  these  officers:  hereditary  grand  almoner  (the 
marquis  of  Exeter),  lord  high  almoner  (the  lord 
bishop  of  Ely),  subalmoner  (subdean  of  chapels 
royal),  the  groom  of  the  almonry,  and  the  secretary 
to  the  lord  high  almoner.  In  the  papal  court  the 
almoner  of  the  pope  is  president  of  the  elimoeineria 
apoatolica,  a  body  composed  of  two  clerics  and  four 
laymen.  There  is  a  similar  office  at  the  Spanish 
court. 

ALMS:  A  gift  to  which  the  recipient  has  no 
claim  and  for  which  he  renders  no  return,  made 
purely  from  pity  and  a  desire  to  relieve  need. 
Such  a  gift  has  religious  value  in  Buddhism  and  in 
Islam.    But  it  was  in  Judaism  that  almsgiving  | 


was  first  highly  regarded  from  a  religio-ethical 
point  of  view.  The  Old  Testament  has  a  higher 
conception,  based  upon  the  ideas  that  the  land 
belongs  not  to  individuals  but  to  God,  whence  all 
have  equal  right  to  its  fruits,  and  that  the  regulating 
principle  of  conduct  toward  others  among  God's 
chosen  people  must  be  "  thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh- 
bor as  thyself "  (Lev.  xix.  18,  34).  Benevolence 
follows  as  an  ordinary  duty.  In  postcanonical 
times  almsgiving  almost  imperceptibly  assumed 
the  character  of  a-  voluntary  act  of  merit  and  even 
of  expiation  for  sin  and  assurance  of  salvation 
(Tobit  iv.  7-11,  xii.  8-9;  Ecclus.  iii.  30,  xxix.  12- 
13).  Such  overvaluation  of  external  acts  is  re- 
buked in  Matt.  vi.  The  New  Testament  revelation 
is  a  gospel  of  the  voluntary  love  of  God,  in  which 
good  works  can  have  no  efficacy  toward  justifica- 
tion and  salvation.  They  are,  on  the  contrary, 
the  inevitable  result  and  proof  of  the  renewed  life 
(Matt.  vii.  15-23;  Luke  x.  33-37).  It  is  from  this 
point  of  view  that  the  idea  of  a  divine  reward  finds 
application  to  the  observance  of  charity  in  the 
New  Testament  (Matt.  vi.  4,  xix.  21;  Luke  xiv. 
14;  Acts  X.  4;  II  Cor.  ix.  7;  Gal.  vi.  9). 

The  Judaic  conception  of  almsgiving  as  an  act 
of  merit  and  satisfaction  came  into  the  early  Church 
through  the  Jewish  Christians.  A  classic  expression 
of  Jewish-Christian  thought  is  II  Clement  xvi. 
4:  ''Almsgiving,  therefore,  is  a  good  thing,  even 
as  repentance  for  sin.  Fasting  is  better  than  prayer, 
but  almsgiving  than  both.  And  love  covereth  a 
multitude  of  sins;  but  prayer  out  of  a  good  con- 
science delivereth  from  death.  Blessed  is  every 
man  that  is  found  full  of  these.  For  almsgiving 
lifteth  off  the  burden  of  sin."  The  idea  is  com- 
pletely dominant  in  Cyprian  (De  opere  et  eleemo- 
eynis),  and  was,  indeed,  imavoidable,  if  the  Old 
Testament  Apocrypha  were  accepted  as  on  a  par 
with  the  canon.  Save  that  propitiatory  value  was 
afterward  assigned  to  the  sacrament  of  penance, 
the  position  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has 
remained  essentially  that  of  Cyprian.  Augustine 
conceded  influence  in  the  alleviation  of  purgatorial 
suffering  to  almsgiving,  and  the  "  Sentences  **  of 
Peter  Lombard,  the  dogmatic  manual  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  emphasize  the  idea  out  of  all  true  pro- 
portion. 

Poverty  was  so  highly  prized  by  the  eariy  Church 
that  the  pseudo-Clementine  Homilies  (XV.  vii.  9) 
declare  the  possession  of  property  as  defilement 
with  the  things  of  this  world,  a  sin.  In  the  fourth 
century  poverty,  through  monasticism,  became  a 
factor  in  the  Christian  ideal  life.  And  in  the 
thirteenth  centmy  begging,  through  Francis  of 
Assisi,  received  a  religious  idealization,  which  was 
in  the  highest  degree  pernicious  to  social  good 
order.  The  mendicant  monk  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  a  grossly  immoral  character.  The  Refor- 
mation rejected  all  these  errors,  required  some 
form  of  labor  from  the  Christian  as  the  basis  of  his 
membership  in  society,  and  sought  to  substitute 
organized  care  of  the  poor  for  the  prevalent  hap- 
hazard methods  of  giving  and  receiving  alms. 
Protestant  dogmatics  grants  to  alms  no  share  what- 
ever in  the  doctrine  of  salvation.  Far  above  any 
individual  instance  of  almsgiving  is  the  spirit  of 
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benevolence,  which  seeks  no  merit  in  the  gift  and 
aims  at  permanent  benefit,  not  the  satisfying  of  a 
temporary  need.  Modem  himianitarian  endeavor 
and  recent  legislation,  which  seek  to  prevent  those 
incapable  of  work  from  becoming  recipients  of  alms, 
are  but  an  extension  of  the  principles  enunciated 
by  the  Reformation.  Churches  should  accept  the 
rational  principle  which  avoids  indiscriminate 
and  unintelligent  almsgiving,  tending  to  pauperiza- 
tion and  the  encouragement  of  idleness.  But  it 
is  true  that  organization  can  never  fully  take  the 
place  of  personal  benevolence  or  render  it  un- 
neceesary.  (L.  Lemmb.) 

BnuooBAPHT:  On  the  historical  ride,  8.  Chastel,  Charity 
of  the  Primiiifm  Churchea,  Philadelphia,  1867;  Q.  Uhl- 
horn.  ChriHHdte  lAebetthdtigknt,  3  toIs.,  Stuttgart,  1895, 
Ekkg.  transl.,  ChriaUan  Charity  in  As  Ancient  Church,  New 
York,  1883.  On  the  practical  ride.  P.  Church,)  The  Phi- 
loeopky  of  BenevoUnee,  New  York.  1836;  Sytiematic  Benef- 
iosfics,  eompriting  "  The  Oreat  Reform  "  by  A,  Stevene, 
"  The  Oreat  Queetion  "  by  L.  Wrioht,  **  Property  eoneeerated  " 
hyB.  SL  J.  Pry,  New  York,  1856;  M.  W.  Moggridge.  AfetAod 
in  Abnegiving,  London,  1882.  Consult  also  the  books  on 
Gbristiaa  Ethics  and  on  Socialism. 

AL06I,  fll'o-jl  (Gk.  alogoi):  A  name  coined  by 
Epiphanius  (Haer,,  11.)  to  designate  certain  people 
whom  he  treats  as  a  distinct  sect.  The  account 
which  he  gives  agrees  with  that  of  Philaster  (Haer.f 
Ix.),  because  both  depend  on  the  Syntagma  of 
Hippolytus.  Epiphanius  ckn  not  have  known  of 
th^  by  either  oral  tradition  or  personal  contact; 
he  speaks  of  them  as  a  phenomenon  of  the  past, 
of  the  time  when  Montanism  vexed  the  Church  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  is  unable  to  give  any  answer  to 
the  most  obvious  questions  in  regard  to  them. 
Before  his  time  they  have  no  more  definite  name 
than  "  the  heretics  who  reject  the  writings  of 
John."  Epiphanius  was  uncertain  whether  they 
rejected  the  epistles  of  John,  and  Hippoljrtus  had 
referred  only  to  their  criticism  of  the  Gospel  and 
the  Apocalypse.  The  former  justifies  the  name 
"  Alogi "  by  the  assertion  that  the  sect  did  not 
accept  the  Logos  proclaimed  by  John;  but  the 
grounds  which  he  quotes  from  them  for  their  re- 
jection of  the  Johannine  writings,  equally  with  the 
indications  of  Hippoljrtus  and  Philaster,  fail  to 
suiq>ort  this  view  of  their  critical  attitude;  indeed, 
in  another  place  Epiphanius  contradicts  himself. 
His  consequent  association  of  the  Theodotians 
with  the  Alogi  is  thus  only  one  of  his  groundless 
fancies. 

Epiphanius  quotes  a  number  of  their  assertions, 
e.g.,  tJiat  the  books  in  question  were  written  not 
by  John,  but  by  Cerinthus,  and  are  unworthy  to 
be  received  in  the  Church;  that  they  do  not  agree 
with  the  works  of  the  other  apostles;  and  that  the 
Apocalypee  is  absurd  in  numerous  particulars. 
The  determining  motive  of  their  criticism  can  not 
be  made  out  from  his  fragmentary  indications. 
If  the  name  "  Alogi "  and  the  notion  that  this 
motive  was  a  rejection  of  the  Christology  of  the 
fourth  Gospel  are  demonstrably  groundless  in- 
ventions of  Epiphanius,  which  moreover  fail  to 
explain  the  contemptuous  tone  of  the  sect  toward 
the  Apocalypse,  it  is  all  the  more  noteworthy  that 
he  not  only  places  them  in  chronological  and  geo- 
graphical relation  to  the  Montanists  of  Asia  Minor, 
but  attributes  to  them  also  a  denial  of  the  existence 


of  the  charismata  in  the  Church.    If  he  has  here, 
as  a  comparison  with  Irensus  (III.  xi.  0)  shows, 
repeated  confusedly  the  thoughts  of  Hippoljrtus, 
it  follows  that  the  latter  found  in  the  passage  of 
Irenffius  referred  to  an  argument  against  the  Alogi, 
although  Irensus's  context  only  requires  him  to  d^ 
with  their  rejection  of  the  fourth  Gospel  and  not  of 
the  Apocalypse.    Thus  it  may  be  taken  as  the  opin- 
ion of  Irensus  and  Hippolytus  that  these  other- 
wise orthodox  people,  in  their  opposition  to  the 
Montanists,  sought  to  withdraw  from  the  latter 
the  supports  which  they  found  for  their  doctrine 
of  the  Paraclete  in  the  Gospel  of  John  and  for  their 
millenarianism  in  the  Apocalypse.     The  rejection 
of  the  Johannine  books  by  the  Alogi  is  evidence 
that  these  books  were  generally  received;  their 
ascription  to  Cerinthus,  a  contemporary  of  John, 
of  the  belief  that  they  were  written  in  John's  life- 
time.   This  ascription  need  not  involve  any  special 
reference  to  the  actual  teaching  of  Cerinthus,  which, 
according  to  the  more  trustworthy  authority  of 
Irensus,   Hippolytus,   and   the   pseudo-Tertullian 
(Haer,,  x.),  bore  no  resemblance  to  that  of  the  apos- 
tle. (T.  Zahn.) 
BxBLiooaAPHT:  The  sources  are  indicated  in  Uie  text.     Con- 
sult:   Hamack,  Litleratur,  II.  i.  376  sqq..  670-671,  689- 
601,  692,  695;  T.  Zahn,  OeethidOe  dee  neuteslomsnUtcAen 
Kanone,  i.  220-262,  ii.  47,50,236.967-991,  1021,  Leipdc, 
1890-91;   idem,  Foreehungen,   t.  35-43,  1892;    Neander. 
Chrietian  Church,  i  526, 583. 682;  MoeUer, Chrietian Church, 
i  158,  223,233;  DB.   ii   701,  iii.  537,  vr.  240;  O.  P. 
Fisher,  Some  Remarke  on  Ihe  Alogi,  in  Papereof  Ihe  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Church  Hietory,  toI.  (p.,  pt.  1,  pp.  1-9.  New 
York.  1890. 

AL0MBRAD08,  a'aom-brd'des  (modem  spell- 
ing, ALUMBRAD06;  Lat.  lUuminati;  "Enlight- 
en^ ")•  Spanish  mystics  who  first  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Inquisition  in  1524  (Wadding, 
Annaks  minorum,  under  the  year  1524),  when  a 
certain  Isabella  de  Cruce  of  Toledo  is  mentioned 
as  a  representative  of  their  quietistic-ascetic  teach- 
ings and  their  enthusiastic  striving  for  divine  in- 
spirations and  revelations.  About  1546  Bfagda- 
lena  de  Cruce  of  Aguilar,  near  Cordova,  a  member 
of  the  Poor  Clares,  is  said  to  have  been  accused  of 
spreading  immoral  antinomian  teachings  and  to 
hiave  been  forced  to  abjure  her  heresies;  and  there 
are  like  reports  of  a  Carmelite  nun,  Catherina  de 
Jesus  of  Cordova,  about  1^75,  and  of  a  Portuguese 
Dominican  nun,  Maria  de  Visitatione,  in  1586. 
The  foimder  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  in  his  student 
days,  was  accused  of  belonging  to  the  lUuminati 
at  Alcala  in  1526,  and  at  Salamanca  in  1527,  and 
the  second  time  was  imprisoned  for  forty-two  days 
(cf.  Gothein,  p.  225;  see  Jesuitb).  A  connection 
between  the  Spanish  lUuminati  of  the  sixteenth 
century  and  the  German  reformatory  movement 
has  often  been  conjectured,  especially  by  Roman 
Catholics,  but  without  good  reason;  nor  can  in- 
fluence from  Anabaptists  like  Mdnzer  or  Schwenck- 
feld  be  seriously  considered. 

An  ordinance  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  dated 
Jan.  28,  1558,  mentions  the  following  heretical 
teachings  as  characteristic  of  the  lUuminati:  "  Only 
inward  prayer  is  weU-pleasing  to  God  and  meri- 
torious, not  external  prayer  with  the  Ups.  The 
confessors  who  impose  outward  acts  of  repentance 
are  not  to  be  obeyed;  the  true  servants  of  God 
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are  superior  to  suoh  discipline  and  have  no  need 
of  meritorious  works  in  the  common  sense;  the 
contortions,  convulsions,  and  faintings,  which  ac- 
company their  inner  devotion,  are  to  them  suf- 
ficient tokens  of  the  divine  grace.  In  the  state  of 
perfection  the  secret  of  the  Holy  Trinity  is  beheld 
while  here  below,  and  all  that  should  be  done  or 
left  undone  is  communicated  directly  by  the  Holy 
Spirit.  When  perfection  is  attained  it  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  look  to  images  of  the  saints,  or  to  hear 
sermons  or  religious  conversations  of  the  common 
kind"  (J.  A.  Liorente,  GeschichU  der  spanischen 
InquieUion,  Qerm.  ed.,  ii.,  Stuttgart,  1824,  pp.  3-4). 
A  still  fuller  record  of  lUuminatic  errors  is  given  by 
ICalvasia  (Calalogita  omnium  hcpresium  et  concili- 
arum,  Rome,  1661,  xvi.  century,  pp.  269-274),  who 
enumerates  fifty  heretical  propositions,  including 
besides  those  already  mentioned  the  following: 
"  In  the  state  of  perfection  the  soul  can  neither  go 
forward  nor  backward,  for  its  own  faculties  have 
all  been  abolished  by  grace.  The  perfect  has  no 
more  need  of  the  intercession  of  the  saints,  even 
devotion  to  the  humanity  of  Jesus  is  superflu- 
ous for  him;  he  has  no  more  need  of  the  sacra- 
ments or  to  do  good  works.  A  perfect  man  can 
not  sin;  even  an  act  which,  outwardly  regarded, 
must  be  looked  upon  as  vicious,  can  not  contam- 
inate the  soul  wUch  lives  in  mystical  union  with 
God." 

The  ecclesiastical  annalist  Spondanus  records 
in  the  year  1623  an  inquisitorial  process  against 
Bluminatic  mystics  in  the  dioceses  of  Seville  and 
Granada,  in  which  the  grand  inquisitor  Andreas 
Pacheco  mentions  no  less  than  seventy-six  heretical 
propositions,  many  of  them  antinomian.  Like 
things  are  told  of  the  French  sAt  of  lUuminia 
(called  also  OuMnets  from  their  leader  the  Abb6 
Gu^rin)  who  were  prosecuted  in  1634  in  Flanders 
and  Picardy.  Another  sect  of  lUumirUs  which 
appeared  about  1722  in  southern  France  has  more 
resemblance  to  the  freemasons,  and  seems  to  have 
been  a  precursor  of  the  Order  of  Illuminati  in  south 
Germany,  especially  in  Bavaria  (see  Illuminati). 

O.  Z6CKLERt. 
BiBUOGaAPHT:  H.  Heppe,  QtHhiehie  dtr  quieHgU$ehen  My- 
tikiniUr  katholimJten  Kirche,  41  sqq.,  Berlin,  1875;  M. 
Menendei  y  Pelayo,  HUtoria  de  lo9  h§ierodoxo9  B9pancU%t 
iL  621.  iii.  403.  Madrid.  1880;  H.  C.  Lea.  Chapten  from 
tik§  Religiout  Hiatory  of  Spain  Conneded  vfith  Ou  Impixti- 
tion^  passim.  Philadelphia.  1890;  £.  Ck>thein.  tgnatiru 
von  Loyola  und  die  Oeoenreformationt  pp.  61-62.  224  sqq.. 
HaUe.  1895. 

ALOTSIUS,  al''ei''shiuB',  SAHIT,  OF  OOKZAGA 
(LUIGI  GOKZAGA):  Jesuit;  b.  in  the  castle  of 
Castiglione  (22  m.  n.w.  of  Mantua),  the  ancestral 
seat  of  the  Gonzaga  family,  Mar.  9,  1568;  d.  in 
Rome  June  21,  1591.  His  father  was  Marquis  of 
Castiglione  and  a  prince  of  the  Holy  Roman  Em- 
pire, but  the  boy  turned  away  from  the  pleasures 
of  courts  and  devoted  himself  early  to  a  life  of 
asceticism  and  piety.  In  1585  he  renounced  his 
claim  to  the  succession  in  order  to  join  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  and  took  the  vows  in  1587.  His  death 
was  due  to  his  self-sacrificing  labors  in  the  care  of 
the  sick  during  the  prevalence  of  the  plague  in 
Rome.  He  was  beatified  by  Gregory  XV.  in  1621, 
and  canonized  by  Benedict  XIII.  in  1726.    Devo- 


tion to  him  is  wide-spread  in  the  modem  Roman 
Gatholic  Church,  in  which  he  is  regarded  as  a  model 
of  the  virtue  of  purity,  and  an  especial  patron  of 
young  men,  particularly  those  who  enter  the  eccle- 
siastical state. 
Biblkmuulfht:    V.  Gepari,  Do  viia  boaH  Aloyoii  Oonaoifto, 

Coloipe,  1606.  Eng.  transL  by  F.  Qoldie.  London,  1891; 

C.  Pftpenoordi.  Dor  hoiUoo  Alayoiut,  Paderbom,  1889. 

ALPHA  AHD  OMEOA  (A,  Q):  The  first  and 
last  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet.  They  are  used 
in  a  symbolic  sense  in  three  places  in  the  Book  of 
Revelation.  In  i.  8  God  describes  himself  as 
"  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  ending, 
which  is,  and  which  was,  and  which  is  to  come, 
the  Almighty."  The  expression  is  similariy  used 
in  xxi.  6  (cf.  Isa.  xliv.  6,  xlviii.  12).  In  xxii.  13 
the  name  "  Alpha  and  Omega,,  the  beginning  and 
the  end,  the  first  and  the  last "  is  the  designation 
adopted  for  himself  by  Christ,  who  is  also  called 
"  the  first  and  the  last  "  in  ii.  8.  If,  as  is  apparent 
from  the  context,  these  passages  express  the  same 
symbolic  meaning,  that  of  eternity  as  unlimited 
duration,  it  is  plain  that  the  use  of  this  name  is 
intended  to  guarantee  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophe- 
cies mentioned  in  the  passages.  Commentators 
have  referred,  in  explanation  of  the  expression, 
to  the  use  of  the  first  and  last  letters  of  the  Hebrew 
alphabet  (M  M)  in  rabbinical  literature,  though  the 
parallelism  is  not  acknowledged  by  all  scholars. 
A  long  line  of  early  and  medieval  writers  discuss 
the  passages  cited  from  Revelation.  Thus  Clem- 
ent of  Alexandria  has  one  or  more  of  them  in  mind 
when  he  says  (Stromata,  iv.  25):  "  For  he  [the  Son] 
is  the  circle  of  all  powers  rolled  and  united  into  one 
unity.  Wherefore  the  Word  (Gk.  Logos)  is  called 
the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  of  whom  alone  the  end 
becomes  the  beginning,  and  ends  again  at  the 
original  beginning  without  any  break."  As  in  this 
passage,  so  in  Stromata,  vi.  16,  he  explains  the 
prophecies  with  reference  to  Christ  alone.  Ter- 
tullian  (De  monogamia,  v.)  makes  a  similar  use  of 
the  name.  Ambrose  (In  teptem  visioneSf  i.  8)  says 
that  Christ  calls  himself  the  beginning  because  he 
is  the  creator  of  the  human  race  and  the  author  of 
salvation,  and  the  end  because  he  is  the  end  of  the 
law,  of  death,  and  so  on.  Prudentius,  in  his  hymn 
Corde  natut  ex  parentis,  paraphrases  the  words  of 
Revelation.  The  Gnostics  extracted  from  the 
letters  their  characteristic  mystical  play  on  num- 
bers; the  fact  that  A  and  Q  stood  for  801,  and  the 
sum  of  the  letters  in  the  Greek  word  for  dove 
(perietera)  amounted  to  the  same,  was  used  by  the 
Gnostic  Marcus  to  support  the  assertion  that  Christ 
called  himself  Alpha  and  Omega  with  reference 
to  the  coming  of  the  Spirit  at  his  baptism  in  the 
form  of  a  dove  (Irensus,  I.  xiv.  6,  xv.  1).  Later, 
Primasius  played  on  the  numbers  in  the  same  way 
to  prove  the  essential  identity  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
with  the  Father  and  the  Son  (on  Rev.  xxii.  13). 
An  evidence  of  the  place  which  these  letters  held 
in  Gnostic  speculation  is  afforded  by  a  piece  of 
parchment  and  one  of  papyrus  preserved  in  the 
Egjrptian  Museum  at  Berlin,  both  originally  used 
as  amulets.  On  the  former  the  letters  are  found 
together  with  Coptic  magical  formulas  and  a  cross 
of  St.   Andrew;  the  latter  also  contains  Coptic 
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fonnulas,  divided  by  a  cross  which  terminates  at 
each  extronity  in  A  or  O. 

The  letters  occur  much  less  frequently  in  the 
Uteraiy  sources  of  Christian  antiquity  and  of  the 
Bliddle  Ages  than  in  monumental  inscriptions. 
With  the  various  forms  of  the  monogram  of  Christ 
and  of  the  cross,  they  belonged  to  the  most  popular 
symbols  of  early  Christian  art,  which  was  never 
tired  of  reproducing  them  on  all  kinds  of  monu- 
ments, public  and  private,  and  in  every  sort  of 
material.  The  fact  that  with  but  very  few  excep- 
tions, A  and  Q  are  foimd,  as  far  as  is  known,  on 
these  monuments  in  connection  with  figures  or 
symbols  of  Christ — ^never  of  God  in  the  abstract  or 
of  God  the  Father — Pleads  to  the  interesting  conclu- 
sion that  the  popular  exegesis  of  the  above-named 
passages  of  the  Apocalypse  referred  their  meaning 
to  Clurist  alone,  and  thus  affords  a  proof  that  the 
makers  of  these  monuments  were  indirectly  ex- 
pressing their  belief  in  his  divinity.  The  possibil- 
ity, however,  can  not  be  denied  that  in  certain 
cases  motives  of  a  superstitious  nature  may  have 
led  to  the  employment  of  these  symbols;  but  it  is 
much  less  easy  to  reason  with  certainty  from  the 
monumental  remains  than  from  the  literature  of 
the  time.  Modem  Christian  art,  less  given  to  sym- 
bolism, is  relatively  poor  in  examples  of  the  use  of 
these  letters,  though  they  have  reappeared  more 
often  in  the  nineteenth  centiiry,  as  a  general  rule  in 
connection  with  the  monogram  of  Christ.  Full  and 
detailed  descriptions  of  their  early  use,  with  the 
dates  of  their  appearance  in  different  countries, 
and  classification  of  their  employment  alone,  with 
human  or  animal  figures,  or  (which  is  much  more 
frequent)  with  other  symbols,  may  be  foimd  in 
abundance  in  the  archeological  works  of  De  Rossi, 
Garrucci,  Habner,  Le  Blant,  Kraus,  and  others, 
and  in  the  Corpus  inscriptionum  Latinarum. 

(NiKOLAUB  MOLLEB.) 
Bibuoobapht:  A  raat  amount  has  been  written  on  the 
■ubjeot;  the  best  single  article  is  in  DicHonruttre  d*arehS- 
oloffis  chriUenne  et  de  lihirffiet  faso.  i.,  cols.  1-25,  Paris, 
1003,  and  contains  diagrams  and  very  full  and  definite 
references  to  the  literature. 

ALPHiBUS,  al-f!'us:  Father  of  the  second 
James  in  all  four  of  the  lists  of  the  apostles.  He 
is  interesting  in  so  far  as  he  may  with  probability 
be  identified  with  the  Qopas  (A.  V.  Cleophas)  of 
John  xix.  25.  Of  the  two  Marys  who  stood  by  the 
cross  with  the  mother  of  Jesus,  one  is  called  in  this 
passage  the  wife  of  Clopas;  in  Matt,  xxvii.  56 
and  in  Mark  xv.  40,  the  mother  of  James,  or  James 
the  Less,  presumably  the  second  apostle  of  this 
name.  The  question  how  the  use  of  two  different 
names,  Alphsus  and  Clopas,  is  to  be  explained 
may  be  answered  in  two  ways.  Either  KAu^rdc 
(=KA«^af,  a  contraction  of  KXe6KaTpoc,  as  'Avr/Vrtc 
of  *AtrriiraTpoc)  was  the  Greek  name  which  Alphsus 
bore  in  addition  to  his  Aramaic  one;  or  there  are 
here  two  alternative  Grecized  forms,  both  repre- 
senting ^B^n*  Against  the  former  view  is  the 
fact  that  the  contraction  iOuj  for  nXeo  in  Greek 
names  is  never  foimd  elsewhere;  and  in  favor  of 
the  latter  is  the  fact  that  the  initial  n,  commonly 
rendered  by  the  smooth  breathing  or  by  X,  is 
sometimes  also  represented  by  K.    In   any  case 


the  diversity  of  names  need  not  prevent  the  identity 
of  person.  This  identity  would  make  Alphsus 
the  uncle,  and  James,  the  son  of  Alphsus,  the  cousin, 
of  Jesus — ^a  result  of  some  importance  for  the  ques- 
tion as  to  James  (q.v.).  (K.  Schmidt.) 

The  most  probable  solution  of  this  much  vexed 
problem  seems  to  lie  in  a  ground  form  "^shv,  the 
two  modes  of  pronouncing  the  first  letter  of  which 
(as  in  Arabic)  would  give  rise  to  the  variant  names 
Alphffius  and  Clopas  or  Cleophas. 

G.  W.  G. 
BiBLiooaAPHT:   J.  B.  Lightfoot,  OtUoHana,  p.  267,  London, 

1890;    T.  Keim,  Jetut  of  NoMora,  iii.  276,  London,  1878; 

J.  B.  Mayor,  BputU  of  St,  Jame»,  pp.  xri.-zyii.,  London, 

1897;  DB,  i.  74-76;    EB,  i.  122-123. 

ALSACE-LORRAINE  (Germ.  Elaaas-Lothringen): 
An  inmiediate  "imperial  territory"  (Reichsl^md), 
forming  the  extreme  southwest  of  the  German  em- 
pire, bounded  on  the  north  by  the  grand  duchy  of 
Luxemburg,  Rhenish  Prussia,  and  the  Rhine  Palati- 
nate (Rhenish  Bavaria),  on  the  east  by  Baden,  on  the 
south  by  Switzerland,  and  on  the  west  by  France. 
Its  area  is  5,603  square  miles,  with  a  population 
(1905)  of  1,814,630,  including  1,375,300  (75.8  per 
cent.)  Roman  Catholics,  406,100  (22.3  per  cent.) 
Protestants,  and  33,130  (1.88  per  cent.)  Jews.  The 
preponderance  of  Roman  Catholics  points  back  to 
the  political  conditions  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  the  territory  for  the  most  part  belonged  to 
the  house  of  Austria,  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  and 
the  bishops  of  Strasburg.  The  Reformation  foimd 
entrance  only  in  the  free  city  of  Strasburg  and  in 
certain  other  cities  and  minor  dependencies;  and 
much  of  the  progress  there  made  was  lost  under 
the  dragoiinades  and  through  the  work  of  the 
Jesuits  in  th^  time  of  Louis  XIV. 

Ecclesiastical  matters  were  little  changed  by  the 
transfer  of  Alsace-Lorraine  from  France  to  Ger- 
many after  the  war  of  1870-71.  The 
The        Church  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  is 

Lutheran  still  constituted  according  to  the  law 
ChurclL  of  the  first  French  republic  as  amended 
in  1852  after  the  coup  d'itat  of  Louis 
Napoleon.  A  presbyterial  council,  chosen  by  the 
congregation,  under  the  presidency  of  the  pastor, 
has  general  oversight  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
concerns  of  each  congregation.  Its  acts  and  deci- 
sions must  be  confirmed  by  the  next  higher  ecclesi- 
astical board,  the  consistory — in  some  cases  repre- 
senting a  single  congregation,  in  others  a  union  of 
several — which  is  chosen  by  a  highly  complicated 
system.  Its  functions  are  in  general  the  same  as  those 
of  the  presbytery — to  maintain  discipline,  to  care 
for  the  order  of  divine  service,  and  to  manage  Church 
property.  There  are  also  inspection  districts,  each 
having  one  clerical  and  two  lay  inspectors.  At  the 
head  of  the  Church  is  a  directory,  a  standing  board, 
and  an  upper  consistory,  which  meets  yearly.  The 
directory  consists  of  two  laymen  and  one  of  the 
clerical  inspectors  appointed  by  the  government, 
and  two  lay  members  chosen  by  the  upper  consis- 
tory. It  has  power  to  review  all  acts  of  presbyteries 
and  consistories,  manages  all  Church  property, 
forms  the  intermediate  body  between  Cihurch 
and  government,  and  appoints  all  ministers  after 
consultation     Y^th     presbyterial     councils     and 
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consiBtories.  It  has  a  voice  in  appointing  the  teach- 
ers of  the  Protestant  gymnasium,  has  the  right  of 
nominating  the  inspectors,  licenses  and  ordains 
preachers,  and  executes  the  decrees  of  the  upper 
consistory.  The  latter  meets  annually  in  regidar 
session.  The  business  to  be  brought  before  it 
must  have  the  approval  of  the  government  and  its 
decisions  require  government  confirmation.  Its 
sessions  are  limited  to  six  days  and  a  representative 
of  the  government  must  be  present.  Ministers' 
salaries  range  between  1,420  and  2,840  marks 
according  to  position  and  length  of  service.  The 
most  important  foimdations  are  under  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Chapter  of  St.  Thomas  in  Strasburg; 
they  are  partly  ecclesiastical,  partly  educational, 
the  latter  being  the  more  important. 

The  Reformed  Church  of  Alsace-Lorraine  has 
substantially  the  same  constitution  as  the  Church 

of  the  Augsburg  Confession.    Its  con- 
Reformed  gregations  are  led   and  governed  by 
and  Other  similar  presbyterial  coimcils  and  con- 
Bodies,     sistbries,  but  the  latter  are  not  imited 

into  an  external  administrative  imity. 
It  has  a  numerical  strength  about  one-fifth  that  of 
the  Lutheran  Church.  Of  other  Protestant  bodies 
the  Mennonites,  with  a  membership  of  about  2,500, 
are  the  strongest.  The  government  expenditures 
for  salaries  and  other  Church  purposes  are  more 
than  700,000  marks  yearly. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  Alsace-Lorraine 
comprises  the  two  bishoprics  of  Strasburg  (Alsace) 

and  Metz  (Lorraine),  formerly  belong- 

The        ing  to  the  province  of  Besan^on,  but 

Roman     since  1874  independent  of  all  archi- 

Catholic     episcopal  or  metropolitan  jurisdiction. 

Church.     The  bishops  are  named  by  the  reigning 

prince,  and  receive  canonical  institu- 
tion from  Rome.  They  select  all  books  to  be  used 
in  church  services,  and  present  priests  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  prince,  but  name  directly  the  lower 
clergy  as  well  as  the  directors  and  professors  of  the 
diocesan  seminaries,  in  which  the  clergy  receive 
their  training.  They  also  direct  these  seminaries 
and  order  the  instruction  in  them.  Each  bishop 
has  two  vicars-general  and  a  chapter,  which  be- 
comes influentiid  only  in  the  case  of  a  vacancy 
in  the  bishopric.  The  salaries  of  priests  range  from 
1,500  to  2,000  marks;  vicars  receive  540  marks. 
Church  buildings  and  rectories  by  law  belong  to  the 
civil  authorities  so  that  the  latter  are  charged  with 
their  maintenance,  if  the  ordinary  revenues  (man- 
aged by  a  committee  of  the  congregation)  do  not 
suffice.  Such  buildings  may  not  be  diverted  from 
their  original  piupose.  Many  of  the  churches  are 
used  by  both  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics. 
The  cemeteries  also  are  conunon  property,  and  any 
resident  may  be  buried  in  them  without  confes- 
sional distinction.  The  taking  of  monastic  vows 
for  life  is  forbidden,  and  the  law  recognizes  no  re- 
ligious order;  nevertheless,  more  than  twenty  are 
represented,  the  greater  number  being  for  females. 
The  expenditures  of  the  State  for  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  amount  to  more  than  2,000,000  marks 
yearly. 

The  Jews  are  divided  into  three  consistories, 
each  with  a  chief  rabbi,  at  Strasburg,  Cohnar,  and 


Metz,  respectively.    Rabbis  receive  salaries  from 
the  State,  varying  from  1,500  to  1,900  marks. 

WiLHBLM  Ck>Kn. 

ALSTBD,  Ol'sted,  JOHAKlf  HEINRICH:  Re- 
formed theologian;  b.  at  Ballersbach,  near  Her- 
bom  (43  m.  n.  of  Wiesbaden),  Nassau,  1588;  d.  at 
Weissenburg  (Karisburg,  240  m.  e.s.e.  of  Buda- 
pest), Siebenbdrgen,  Hungary,  Nov.  8,  1638.  He 
studied  at  Herbom  and  became  professor  there  in 
the  philosophical  faculty  in  1610,  and  in  the  theo- 
logical faculty  in  1619.  In  1629  he  went  to  the 
newly  foimded  University  of  Weissenburg.  He 
represented  the  Church  of  Nassau  at  the  Synod  of 
Dort  (1618-19).  He  was  one  of  the  famous  teachers 
of  his  time,  and  compiled  a  series  of  compends  of 
pretty  nearly  every  branch  of  knowledge,  which 
are  interesting  as  showing  the  scholarly  and  literary 
methods  and  achievements  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  most  remarkable  were  Cunus  phi- 
losaphici  encydopcedia  (Herbom,  1620)  and  Ency- 
chpcBdia  aeptem  tomU  disHncta  (ib.  1630).  The 
first  of  these  comprises  two  volumes;  one  a  quarto 
of  3,072  pages,  containing:  i.,  quatuor  prcBcognita 
phUosaphica :  archelogia,  hexilogia,  iechndogia, 
didactxca;  ii.,  undecim  scieniuB  pkUosophidB  theo- 
reHca:  metapkyBicat  pneumaiica,  physica,  arith- 
metical geometriaf  cosmographia,  uranoscopiay  geo- 
graphia,  optica^  musical  architectonica;  iii.,  quinque 
prudenticB  phUosophiccB  pradica :  ethicaf  cBconomica, 
politica,  acholastica^  historica;  vol.  ii.  gives  the 
septem  artea  liberalea.  The  second  work,  in  two 
folios,  includes  as  its  first,  third,  and  fourth  divi- 
sions the  three  given  above,  and  adds:  ii.,  phiiohgiay 
i.e.,  lexicaf  grammaticat  rhetorica,  logica,  aratoriaf 
poetica;  v.,  trts  facuUates  principes:  theologia, 
jurisprudentia,  medicina;  vi.,  artea  mechanicce; 
vii.,  a  miscellaneous  section,  pradpua  farragvnea 
disciplinarum :  mnemonicaf  historicaf  chranologia, 
archiiectonica,  criiica^  magia,  alchymia,  magneto- 
graphia,  etc.,  including  even  tabacologia,  or  the 
doctrina  de  natura,  ueu  et  aimsu  tabaci.  Theology 
is  divided  into  seven  branches:  naturalise  catecht- 
tica^  didactica,  potemica,  caxuum,  prophetica  (hom- 
iletics),  and  mcralis.  He  also  wrote  a  Diatribe  de 
miUe  annis  (Frankfort,  1627),  in  which  he  fixes  the 
beginning  of  the  millennium  at  the  year  1694. 

(E.  F.  Karl  MCller.) 
Biblxoobapht:  F.  W.  E.  Rotb.  in  MonaiahefUdm-Comeniif- 
OetelUehaft,  1896.  pp.  20  sqq.;  H.  F.  Crie«em.  J.  A.  Co- 
ivMnttM  aU  T*h9olo0t  pp.  365  sqq.,  Leipeio,  1881. 


ALTAR. 


I.  In  Primithre  RoUgion. 
AlUr  not  N«oa08arUy  a 

Raised  Structure  (|1 ). 

Altar  and  Divinity  One 
(12). 

Altar  and  Divinity  Dif- 
ferentiated (I  3). 

II.  In  the  Old  Testament. 

Pre-Deuteronomio    and 

Deuteronomio  (I  1). 
Po8t-Deuteronomic(  |2). 

III.  In  tlie  Christian  Church. 
1.  Before    the    Reforma- 
tion. 


a.  To  about  the  year  1000. 
Form  and  Structured  1 ). 
Aooessories  and   Orna- 
mentation (I  2). 

Number  and  Varieties  of 
Altars  (I  3). 

b.  From  the  year  1000  to 

130a 
c  From  1300  to  the  Ref- 
ormation. 
2.  Since  the  Reformation. 
Lutheran  and  Reformed 

Churches  (f  1). 
Church  of  Enf^d  (f  2). 


L  In  Primitiye  ReUgion:  The  word  "altar/' 
derived  ultimately  from  the  Latin  alere,  "  to 
nourish,"  through  alius,  derived  meaning  "  high/' 
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IB  usually  taken  to  mean  a  raised  structure;  but 
etymology  and  histoiy  are  against  this.  "  Altar  " 
is  the  rendering  in  the  Old  Testament  of  mi^beaJ^ 
(Aram.  madhboJ^)^  "  place  of  sacrifice/'  and  in  the 
New  Testament  of  thuaiastfrionf  having  the  same 
meaning.  The  Greek  word  b&mos  indeed  means  a 
raised  structure;  but  the  possession  of  two  words 
by  the  Greek  suggests  development 
I.  Altar  not  and  differentiation.  The  Latin  ara 
Necessarily  means  the  seat  or  resting-place,  not 
a  Raised  "  of  the  victim  "  (so  Andrews,  Latin 
Structure.  Lexicon,  s.v.),  but  of  the  deity;  and 
on  that  account  the  word  was  avoided 
by  the  Fathers.  The  word  "  altar  "  has  its  ultimate 
root  in  the  actual  purport  of  the  early  sacrifice 
(q.v.),  viz.,  a  meal  of  worshipers  and  worshiped.  So 
far  from  the  place  of  sacrifice  being  invariably  a 
raised  8tructiu*e,  it  was  sometimes  a  trench  (e.g., 
in  the  celebrated  sacrifice  of  Ulysses  described  in 
Odyssey,  xi.),  while  in  the  famous  tombs  at  Mycens 
there  were  depressions  connected  by  small  shafts 
with  the  graves,  and  generally  explained  as  the 
places  of  deposit  of  offerings  to  the  dead.  At  the 
present  day  the  African  places  his  offering  of  oil 
to  the  tree  spirit  not  on  an  altar,  but  on  the  ground. 
To  understand  the  development  of  the  altar  it 
must  be  recalled  that,  as  is  generally  conceded, 
religion  has  passed  through  the  animistic  stage. 
That  is  to  say,  man  in  his  primitive  state  might 
regard  any  object — tree,  rock,  mountain,  fountain, 
stream,  sea,  etc. — as  the  seat  of  divine  power.  His 
mental  processes  then  led  him  to  approach  what- 
ever he  regarded  as  divinity  as  he  approached 
human  superiors,  namely  with  gifts,  which  he 
applied  directly  to  the  objects  of  his  worship, 
casting  his  offerings  into  fountain,  stream,  sea,  or 
fire,  laying  them  at  the  foot  or  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  or  smearing  oil  or  fat,  or  pouring  blood 
or  wine  on  the  divine  stone.  In  other  words,  these 
objects  were  both  divinity  and  altar. 

The  best  Biblical  example  of  this  primitive  mode 
of  thinking  and  acting  is  in  the  passage  Gen.  xxviii. 
11-18.  Jacob  had  pillowed  his  head  on  a  stone, 
and  there  resulted  his  dream  of  the  ladder.  In 
accordance  with  the  mental  processes  of  his  time, 
on  awakening  he  conceived  the  cause  of  this  dream 
to  be  the  divinity  in  (or  of)  the  stone — ^note  his 
exclamation,  **  this  is  aBether'  (a  '' place  or  house 
of  God  ") — and  he  "  poured  oil  upon 
2.  Altar  and  the  stone."  In  this  he  paralleled  the 
Divinity  custom  of  the  pre-Mohammedan  Arabs, 
One.  as  proved  by  W.  R.  Smith  (Rel.  of 
Sem,,  Lecture  v.)  and  Wellhausen 
(HeiderUum,  pp.  99  sqq.).  The  passages  referred  to 
in  these  two  authors  demonstrate  that  such  a  stone 
was  more  than  an  altar;  it  was  the  visible  embodi- 
ment of  the  presence  of  deity.  The  same  might 
be  shown  in  the  customs  of  other  peoples,  as  for 
example,  the  Samoans  (cf .  Turner,  Samoa,  London, 
1884,  pp.  24,  281).  This  anointing  of  sacred  stones 
is  a  custom  followed  by  the  Samoyeds  to  this  day, 
and  was  known  in  Russia  and  in  the  west  of  Ireland 
in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  The  custom 
is  entirely  on  a  par  with  the  superstitious  practise, 
only  recently  abandoned,  in  remote  parts  of  Wales 
and  ComwsJl,  of  putting  pins  and  other  trifles  in 


wells  and  springs  reputed  to  have  healing  qualities, 
doubtless  in  pagan  times  the  seat  of  worship  (cf . 
Folk-Lore,  in  which  many  examples  are  given). 
The  Greek  and  Roman  custom  of  pouring  a  libation 
to  Neptune  into  the  sea  at  the  beginning  of  a  voy- 
age vfTlL  occur  to  the  reader  as  a  survival  from  the 
time  when  the  sea  was  a  deity  and  not  merely  the 
domain  of  one. 

The  stone  (in  the  Old  Testament  the  word  is 
often  rendered  ''  pillar,"  q.v.)  and  cairn  "  or  wit- 
ness "  (Gen.  xxxi.  45-54;  cf.  Josh.  xxiv.  26-27 
with  xxii.  26-27)  were  almost  certainly  such  em- 
bodiments of  the  presence  of  deity  (note  the  words. 
Gen.  xxxi.  52,  "  This  heap  be  witness  and  this 
pillar  [stone]  be  witness,"  and,  in  Josh.,  "  It  [this 
stone]  hath  heard  ");  the  covenant  and  oath  were 
under  the  protection  of  the  deity  there  present 
(cf .  Baal-berith  =  "  Baal  [protector]  of  the  cove- 
nant," Judges  viii.  33,  and  El-berith  =  "  God  [pro- 
tector] of  the  covenant,"  Josh.  iz.  46,  R.  V.,  and  the 
Greek  Zeus  orkios  =  "  Zeus  [protector]  of  the 
oath  ").  In  the  Genesis  passage  the  coyenant- 
making  feast,  at  which  the  clan  and  the  deity  were 
commensals,  followed  the  appeal  to  the  covenant- 
guarding  object.  And  while  the  fact  is  not  ex- 
pressly stated,  that  the  pillar  of  Jacob  and  Laban 
was  anointed  hardly  admits  of  question,  in  view  of 
the  custom  attending  the  holding  of  such  a  feast- 
sacrifice.  At  least  in  early  times,  then,  the  same 
object  was  sometimes  both  divinity  and  altar. 

The  next  step  shows  the  differentiation  between 
the  two.  The  later  Arabic  term  for  altar  is  ntub 
from  the  same  root  as  the  Hebrew  ma^ebah  ("  pil- 
lar ").  It  has  been  shown  by  W.  R.  Smith  and 
Wellhausen  in  the  works  already  cited  that  the 
ansab  (pi.  of  nusb)  were  stones,  the  objects  of  woi^ 
ship,  and  later  merely  altars.  This  shows  a  devel- 
opment in  conception.  A  similar  unfolding  took 
place  in  Hebrew  practise  (see  II.,  below),  where 
stones  are  shown  to  have  been  used 
3.  Altar  and  as  altars.  But  often  among  the  He- 
Divinity  brews  the  stone  pillar  was  retained, 
Differen-  an  altar  was  erected,  and  the  two 
tiated.  stood  side  by  side  (Hos.  iii.  4;  Isa. 
xix.  19).  Then  the  pillars  came  to 
be  more  or  less  ornate  (cf.  the  Greek  HermcB  and 
the  two  pillars  in  Solomon's  Temple,  1  Kings  vii. 
15-22,  which  last  are  hard  to  explain  except  as  a 
transference  to  the  Temple  of  the  piUars  custom- 
ary at  shrines).  That  the  ma^^ah  represented 
deity  is  now  generally  granted.  The  old  custom 
of  applying  the  sacrifice  to  the  monolith  had  become 
outworn;  it  was  no  longer  deity  but  only  deity's 
representative,  and  the  altar  was  provided  on  which 
to  place  (or,  in  the  case  of  fire-sacrifices,  to  consume) 
the  offerings. 

That  the  altars  were  rude  at  first,  and  that  the 
elaborate  ones  of  later  times  were  the  product  of 
developed  esthetic  perceptions,  is  as  clear  from 
archeological  investigations  as  is  the  development 
of  the  house  and  temple  from  the  simple  cave  or 
booth  dwellings,  and  of  the  elaborate  ritual  from 
the  simple  worship  of  primitive  ages. 

The  location  of  altars  is  implicitly  indicated  in 
the  for^;oing.  Wherever  deity  indicated  its  pres- 
ence either  by  some  such  subjective  manifestation 
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as  a  dream,  or  by  terreetrial  phenomena  such  as  the 
issue  of  a  fountain  or  of  subterranean  gases,  or  by 
such  supposed  interference  in  the  sphere  of  human 
events  as  by  a  storm  which  changed  the  fortune  of 
battle,  or  by  aerial  phenomena  *8uch  as  the  forma- 
tion of  thunder-claps  with  resultant  lightning  on 
the  crest  of  a  mountain — thither  men  brought  their 
offerings  and  there  altars  were  found  or  placed. 
Naturally  the  tops  of  hills  (see  High  Pvacbs)  and 
groves  were  universally  adopted;  and  these  passed 
from  early  to  late  possessors  of  the  lands  as  sacred 
places.  The  one  test  was  the  supposed  residence 
or  frequent  attendance  of  deity  at  the  spot. 

n.    In  the  Old  Testament:    The  altars  of  the 
oldest  code  were  of  earth,  and  therefore  simple 
moimds,  or  of  unhewn  stones   (Ex. 
X.  Pre-Deu-  xx.     24).     (Were    the     two    mules' 
teronomic   burden  of  earth,  II  Kings  v.  17,  for 
and  Deu-   an  altar?)    Sometimes  a  single  boulder 
teronomic.  or  monolith  sufficed  (Josh.  xxiv.  26- 
27;    cf.    xxii.    26-27;  Judges    vi.  20; 
I  Sam.  vi.  14,  xiv.  33;   I  Kings  i.  9).     For  the 
cairn  as  an  altar,  note  Gen.  xxxi.  45-54,  and  cf. 
xxviii.   18.    As  late   as  the   Deuteronomic   code 
(Deut.  xxvii.  5)  undressed  stone  is  specified  as  the 
material  for  the  altar,  and  the  height  of  the  altar 
IB  limited.    The  elaboration  in  form  and  material 
of  the  altars  of  Solomon  (I  Kings  viii.  64)  and  of 
Ahaz  (II  Kings  xvi.  10-11)  are  directly  traceable 
to  contact  with  outside  culture  and  the  develop- 
ment of  esthetic  perception  and  desire  (see  Art, 
Hebrew).    The  locations  correspond  closely  with 
primitive  usage  and  with  the  fact  that  early  Hebrew 
worship  was  in  large  part  derived  from  or  coalesced 
with   Canaanitic   practise.    **  High   places,"   i.e., 
the  tops  of  hills,  were  especially  used,  and  there 
are  several  traces  of  tree  and  foimtain  altars,  e.g., 
the  Paneas  source  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Fountain 
of  Mary  near  Jerusalem. 

Post-Deuteronomic   means   exilic    or  postexilic 

and  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  altar  is  bound  up 

with  that  of  the  Temple.    The  ef- 

3.    Post-    fects  of  contact  with  advanced  cul- 

Deuter-     ture    are    shown    in    the    elaborated 

onomic.     structure      and      equipment,      while 

the    differentiation    of    the    altar    of 

burnt  offering  and  that  of  incense  tells  the  story  of 

advancing    elaboration    of    cult.    The  "  table   of 

showbread  "  was  in  form  and  purpose    an  altar. 

Geo.  W.  Gilmore. 
m.  In  the  Christian  Church:  The  oldest  desig- 
nation of  the  place  of  celebration  of  the  "  Lord's 
Supper  "  is  "  the  Lord's  table  "  (Gk.  trapeza  kuriou, 
I  Cor.  X.  21).  This  expression  or  "  table  "  alone 
or  with  an  adjective  ("  holy,  sacred,  mystic  table;  " 
trapeza  hieraf  hagia^  myatikif  etc.)  is  used  by  the 
Greek  Fathers.  The  general  Greek  word  for  altar 
(thysiast&rion)  is  less  frequently  used  and  bOmo8 
is  purposely  avoided.  The  Latin  writers  use  mensa, 
altare,  aUarium,  but  show  repugnance  to  ara. 

1,  Before  the  Reformation:  a.  To  about  the  Tear 
1000:  As  the  oldest  meeting-places  of  Christian 
worship,  rooms  in  ordinary  dwellings,  differed  essen- 
tially from  the  Jewish  sanctuary  in  Jerusalem  and 
from  the  temples  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  so  also 
the  "  table  of  the  Lord  "  differed  from  the  Jewish 


and  heathen  altars;  and  it  is  significant  that  the 
absence  of  altars  in  the  Christian  service  was  es- 
pecially offensive  to  the  heathen  (Minucius  Felix, 
OdaviuB,  10;  Origen,  contra  Cetaurn,  vii.  64,  viiL 
17;  CJyprian,  Ad  Demdrianum,  12).  The  celebration 
of  the  agape  and  the  Eucharist  required  a  table, 
and  it  was  but  natural  that  the  first  disciples  of  the 
Lord,  like  himself,  should  celebrate  the  sacred  meal 
about   and   on   a  table.    When   the 

I.  Form  religious  service  was  transferred  from 
and        private  hoxises  to  special  buildings, 

Structure,  the  exclusive  use  of  tables  for  the 
celebration  of  the  Eucharist  was  still 
continued.  The  frequent  notices  that  the  perse- 
cuted sought  and  found  a  safe  hiding-place  beneath 
the  altar  or  embraced  the  legs  of  the  altar  as  a  sign 
of  their  distress  (cf.  Schmid,  pp.  31-32,  69-70), 
as  well  as  notices  in  Gregory  of  Tours  (M trocu- 
lorum  libri  mi.,  i.  28)  and  Paulus  Silentiarius  {De^ 
scriptio  ecdesuB  S,  SophuB,  pp.  752  sqq.),  that  the 
altars  in  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  and  in  St.  Sophia  at 
Constantinople  were  supported  by  columns,  pre- 
suppose the  table-form  of  the  altar.  The  recol- 
lection of  this  original  form  has  never  been  lost  in 
the  Church,  and  to  this  day  the  table-altar  is  the 
rule  in  the  Greek  Church. 

When  relics  first  began  to  be  transferred  from 
their  original  resting-places  to  chiurches,  their 
receptacles  were  placed  beneath  the  altar— seldom 
before  or  behind  it,  and  not  until  the  Middle  Ages 
above  it.  The  space  was  then  sometimes  walled 
up,  giving  the  altar  a  coffin-  or  chest-like  form. 
Such  altars  are  found  here  and  there  as  early  as  the 
fifth  cent\iry,  and  during  the  Middle  Ages  they 
became  usual.  The  terms  martyrium  and  confesato 
were  applied  to  such  tombs  as  well  as  to  the  crypt- 
like space  which  held  the  coffin  (area),  to  the  coffin 
itself,  and  to  the  altar.  To  make  it  possible  to 
see  and  touch  the  holy  contents  an  opening  (fenes- 
trella)  was  left  in  front  with  a  lattice  of  metal 
or  marble  (transenna)  or  two  doors  (regiolcB),  It 
must  not  be  assumed  that  all  altars  of  the  Middle 
Ages  were  provided  with  relics.  A  canopy 
{ciborium),  supported  by  pillars,  was  frequency 
found  as  early  as  the  time  of  Constantine.  The 
material  used  was  wood,  stone,  and  metal;  gold, 
silver,  and  precious  stones  were  sometimes  em- 
ployed. 

It  was  usual  in  antiquity  to  spread  a  table  with 
a  cloth  in  preparation  for  a  banquet,  and  this  custom 
was  transferred  to  "  the  table  of  the 
2.  Acces-  Ijord."  Optatus  of  Mileve  in  the  second 
sories  and  half  of  the  fourth  centiiry  is  the  first  to 
Omamenta-  mention  such  a  covering  (De  schia- 
don.  mate  DonaJtistorum,  vi.  1,  5).  Thence- 
forth altar-cloths  are  more  frequently 
mentioned.  Their  size  can  not  be  determined. 
They  seem  to  have  been  generally  of  linen,  though 
other  materials,  as  silk  and  gold-brocade,  were 
used.  Only  one  such  covering  was  used  at  first, 
later  the  number  varied.  To  this  period  belongs 
the  corporate  (called  also  palla  corporalis,  oporto- 
rium  dominici  corporis,  Gk.  atndlSn),  in  which  the 
bread  intended  for  the  oblation  was  wrapped  (Isi- 
dore of  Pelusiimi,  Epist.,  i.  123).  Later  there  were 
two  corporalia  (or  paUcs):  one  spread  over  the  altar- 
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cloths,  on  which  the  holy  vessels  stood;  the  other 
used  to  cover  the  cup  and  the  paten.  In  time  the 
name  corporate  was  restricted  to  the  first  of  theee, 
and  paUa  was  used  for  the  second.  Both  were  of 
Hnen.  Among  the  most  elaborate  and  costly  of 
altar-appendages  in  the  Romanesque  period  were 
the  antependia  or  frontalia,  which  were  used  as 
decorations  for  the  altar-front;  the  back  and  the 
sides  of  the  altar  also  were  often  adorned  in  like 
manner.  When  altars  of  gold  and  silver  are  men- 
tioned it  is  probable  that  in  most  cases  metal  plates 
in  the  front  of  the  altar  are  meant.  The  oldest 
specimens  which  have  been  preserved  date  from 
the  ninth  to  the  twelfth  centuries.  They  represent 
scenes  from  Bible  history  and  the  lives  of  saints, 
usually  with  the  figure  of  Christ  in  the  center. 
Precious  stones  and  glass  are  inserted.  Ante- 
pendia were  also  made  of  costly  cloths  with  gold 
and  silver  embroidery,  and  mosaics  and  reliefs 
were  built  into  the  sides  of  the  altar.  Crosses  are 
represented  in  these  decorations,  and  stood  near 
altars;  they  were  also  placed  above  or  hung  below 
the  ciboriumf  but  in  the  first  millennium  crucifixes 
did  not  stand  on  the  altars.  In  like  manner  lamps 
were  hung  from  the  ciboria  or  stood  about  the  altars, 
but  not  on  them. 

At  first  there  was  only  one  altar  in  the  place  of 

worship,  symbolic  of  unity.    In  a  basilica  without 

transepts  it  stood  at  the  center  of  the  chord  of  the 

apse.    The   Eastern   Church   retained   the   single 

altar;  but  in  the  West  the  number  increased  imder 

the  influence  of  the  custom  of  private  masses  and 

the  veneration  of  relics.    A  church  in  Gaul  in  the 

time  of  Gregory  the  Great  (d.  604)  had 

3.  Kumber  thirteen;  the    cathedral    at    Magde- 

and        burg,    forty-eight.    After    the    year 

Varieties    1000  altars  received  different  names 

of  Altars,  according  to  their  position  and  use. 
The  main  altar  was  called  the  aUare 
majuSf  capitaneum,  cardinalef  magieirum,  or  prin- 
eipale,  "  high  altar ";  the  others  were  altarta 
minora.  After  Alexander  VI.  began  to  grant 
special  indulgences  at  certain  altars  the  term  altare 
privileffiatuin  came  into  use;  a  mass  for  the  dead 
read  at  such  an  altar  broiight  plenary  indulgence. 
Abbey-churches  had  an  altar  dedicated  to  the  holy 
cross  {altare  eanda  crude),  placed  between  the 
choir  and  the  nave,  and  intended  for  the  lay 
brothers.  Portable  altars  {pUaria  viaUca,  porta- 
bUia,  iUneraria,  geetatoria,  moioria)  are  mentioned 
from  the  seventh  century;  they  were  used  by  mis- 
sionaries, prelates,  and  princes  on  journeys. 

b.  From  the  Tear  1000  to  1800:  The  increasing 
veneration  which  was  paid  to  relics  led  early  in  this 
period  to  a  desire  to  place  holy  remains  on  the  altar 
— ^not  beneath  it  or  near  it  as  had  been  done  pre- 
viously. In  the  thirteenth  century,  relics  on  the 
altar  were  a  part  of  its  regular  equipment.  When 
the  entire  body  of  a  saint  was  removed  from  its 
original  resting-place  some  special  provision  for 
its  shrine  had  to  be  made,  and  this  led  to  an  ex- 
tension of  the  altar  at  the  rear  {retabuhim).  Wood 
or  stone  was  used,  and  decorations  similar  to  those 
of  altars  were  provided.  In  some  instances  such 
retabula  took  the  place  of  the  canopies;  where  the 
latter  were  retained  they  began  to  be  made  in  two 


stories,  the  relic-case  being  put  in  the  upper  one. 
Bfany  such  cases  have  been  preserved;  they  are 
made  of  copper,  silver,  gold,  and  ivory,  and  are 
ornamented  with  enamel,  filigree-work,  and  gems. 
Altars  were  surroimded  with  colimms  connected 
by  cross-bars  from  which  curtains  himg.  Railings 
fencing  off  the  altar  were  known  to  the  earlier  time, 
but  were  not  general.  They  became  more  common 
with  the  growing  distinction  between  clergy  and 
laity,  and  as  the  number  of  the  clergy  increased, 
the  size  of  the  chancel  became  greater.  From  the 
thirteenth  centiiry,  crosses,  crucifixes,  and  candles 
appear  on  the  altar.  The  position  of  the  cross  and 
the  lights  was  not  fixed,  and  the  latter  numbered 
one  or  two,  seldom  more.  Other  articles  which 
belonged  to  the  altar  furniture  were  gospel-books, 
often  in  costly  binding,  flabella,  little  bells,  and 
thuribles. 

o.  From  1800  to  the  Beformation :  The  ciborium 
altar  lasted  through  the  period  of  Romanesque  art 
and  even  defied  the  influence  of  the  Gothic.  In 
France  the  retabulum  was  retained  till  toward  1400, 
but  in  Germany  before  that  time  it  gave  way  to 
higher  structures  built  upon  the  altar.  The  tend- 
ency to  regard  such  additions  as  mere  receptacles 
for  the  relic-cases  disappeared.  The  holy  remains 
were  again  placed  within  the  altar,  or,  if  retained 
upon  it,  filled  only  a  subordinate  part.  Wood 
came  to  be  more  generally  used  as  material.  Doors 
were  provided  for  the  shrine.  Later  both  shrine 
and  doors  were  set  upon  a  pedestal  (predella),  which 
after  1475  became  an  integral  part  of  the  altar. 
The  earlier  altars  of  this  period  hold  rigidly  to  the 
Gothic  style,  but  later  mor^  freedom  is  apparent. 
Carving,  sculpture,  reliefs,  and  painting  were  freely 
used  as  decoration. 

8.  Since  the  Reformation:  The  Reformed 
Churches  undertook  to  remove  all  accessories  of 
medieval  worship,  including  the  altar,  for  which  they 
substituted  a  simple  table.  The  Lutheran  churches, 
however,  aiming  merely  to  do  away  with  that  which 
was  contrary  to  Scripture,  opposed  only  the  con- 
ception of  the  "  table  of  the  Lord  "  as  a  sacrificial 
altar.  The  secondary  altars  were  no  longer  used, 
but  were  not  always  removed  from 
I.  Lutheran  the  churches.  The  high  altar  was 
and        generally  reserved  for  the  celebration 

Reformed   of  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  relic-cases 

Churches,  with  the  monstrance  and  host  being 
removed,  and  the  decorations  with 
the  crucifixes  and  lights,  and  the  antependia  and 
the  like  being  retained.  The  relics  beneath  the 
altar  were  sometimes  merely  covered  over,  not 
disturbed.  New  altars  built  for  evangelical  churches 
during  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  fol- 
lowed the  general  plan  and  structure  of  those  al- 
ready existing.  In  the  paintings  Bible  scenes  or 
events  of  the  Reformation  took  the  place  of  inci- 
dents in  saints'  lives.  Portraits  of  founders  and 
their  families  were  introduced.  The  general  form 
and  structure  were  made  subordinate  to  the  paint- 
ings, but  in  the  latter  half  of  the  century  the  archi- 
tectural features  sometimes  obscured  the  paintings. 
During  the  baroco  period  altars  and  all  church 
furniture  shared  in  the  generally  depraved  taste 
of  the  time.    From  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
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century  the  pulpit  began  to  be  placed  behind  the 
altar,  and  elevated  above  it,  and  then  the  organ  and 
choir  were  placed  above  the  pulpit.  The  result 
was  to  dwarf  and  degrade  the  altar,  and  the  taste- 
less pictures  and  other  decorations  of  the  time  do 
not  diminish  the  displeasing  effect.  The  nineteenth 
century  brought  a  return  to  the  early  Christian 
and  Gothic  forms.  The  altars  of  the  latest  time 
are  marked  by  eclecticism  and  by  a  striving  after 
novelty  which  often  mixes  discrepant  elements. 

(NlKOLAUS  Mt)LLER.) 

In  the  Church  of  England,  after  the  Reformation 
much  stress  was  laid  by  many  Reformers  on  bring- 
ing the  altar  down  into  the  body  of  the  church  and 
designating  it  as  the  "Holy   Table,"  the  name 
which  it  nearly  always  bears  in  the 
2.     The     Prayer-book.    By  the  eighteenth  cen- 
Church  of   tury  it  had  usually  assumed  the  shape 
England,    of  a  small  table,  frequently  concealed 
from  sight  by  the  immense  structure 
of  pulpit  and  reading-desk  in  front  of  it;  but  with 
the  Tractarian  and    Ritualist  movements  of  the 
nineteenth  century  and  the  increasing  frequency 
and  reverence  of  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  it 
gradually  resumed  its  former  shape  and  dignity. 
In  the  .^erican  Episcopal  Chiurch  this  change  was 
productive  of  bitter  controversy,  and  about  1850 
the  retention  of  a  table  vnth  legs  was  considered  a 
sign  of  imimpeachable  Protestant  orthodoxy. 
Bibuoobapht:  On  primitive  altars,  beades  the  works  men- 
tioned in  the  text,  consult:  G.  Maurer,  De  arU  Oraeorum 
pluribtM  deit  in  commune  potitUt   Darmstadt,  1885;    Er 
B.  Tylor,  Early  Hiat.  of  Mankind,  London,  1878;  idem, 
Hi»L  of  Civilization,  ib.  1891;   J.  G.  Eraser,  Oolden  BouQfi, 
3  vols.,  ib.  1900.   On  Jewish  altars:  P.  Scholts,  (?e»(t«ru2ten<< 
undZavberweeen,  Regensburg,  1865;  C.  Piepenbring,  Hi»- 
Urire  dm  lieux  de  cuUe  «t  du  Bocerdooe  en  teraei,  in  RHR, 
xziy.  (1891)  1-60, 133-186;    Bensinger.  ArcfUtologie,  |  52; 
Nowack,  ArchHoloffiet  ii..  f  f  73  sqq.;  A.  van  Hoonaoker,  Le 
lieu  du  euUe  dane  la  Ugislation  rituelle  dee  HebreuXt  1894; 
A.  F.  Ton  GaU,  AUieraeliHeche  KuUetOtte,  in  ZATW,  iii. 
(1898).  On  Christian  altars:   J.  Pocklington,  AUare  Chrie- 
tianum,  London,   1637;     Sven  Bring,  DieeertaHo  fiietorica 
de  fundatione  et  dotatione  aUarium,  ib.  1751;    J.  Black- 
bume,  A  Brief  Hietorical  Inquiry  into  the  Introduction  of 
Stone  AUare  into  Ihe  Chrietian  Churchy  Cambridge,  1844; 
On  the  HieL  of  Chrietian  AUare,  published  by  the  Cam- 
bridge Camden  Society.  1845;  M.  Meurer,  AUareehmuck, 
Leipaio,  1867;    A.  Sohmid,  Der  chrietliche  Altar  und  eein 
Schmuck,  Ratisbon,  1871;   Charles  Rohault  de  Fleury,  La 
Meeee,  Hudee  archSologiquee  eur  eee  monumerUe,  8  vols., 
Paris,  1883-89  (the  most  comprehensiye  collection  of  the 
material,  with  illustrations,  to  the  close  of  the  Romanesque 
period);  E.  U.  A.  MOnsenberger  and  S.  Beisel,  ZurKennt- 
niee  und  WUrdigung  der  mittelaUerlichen  AltOre  Deutech- 
lande,  2  vols.,  Frankfort,  1885-1901;   V.  Stots,  Oothieehe 
AWkre,  Berlin.  1886;    A.  Hartel,  AltOre  und  Kanzler  dee 
MiitekUtere  und  der  NeuzeU,   Berlin,   1892;     N.   MOUer. 
Uther  dae  deutechrevangelieehe  Kvrchenoebdude  tm  Jakr- 
hundert  der  Reformation,  Leipsic,  1895;  H.  D.  M.  Spenoe, 
White  Robe  of  Churchee,  pp.  210-243,  New  York,  1900; 
E.  Bishop,  Hietory  of  the  Chrietian  Altar,  London,  1906. 
Consult  idso  works  on  Christian  archeology  and  Christian 
art,  especially  (christian  architecture. 

ALTAR-BREAD :  The  bread  used  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  Greek  churches  in  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Eucharist.  It  is  made  from  pure  wheaten 
flour,  m  xed  with  water,  and  baked,  all  conditions  be- 
ing regulated  by  strct  law.  The  Coimcil  of  Flor- 
ence, to  meet  the  contention  of  Michael  Garularius 
that  the  Latins  did  not  possess  the  Eucharist 
because  of  their  use  of  unfennented  bread,  defined 
that  either  kind  may  be  validly  employed.    Never- 


theless, it  IB  unlawful  to-day  for  a  Latin  priest 
to  use  fermented,  or  for  a  Greek  priest,  except 
in  the  Armenian  and  Maronite  rites,  to  use  im- 
fennented  bread.  The  practise  of  the  Greeks 
has  always  been  the  same,  but  in  the  Western 
Church  both  fermented  and  unfennented  bread 
were  employed  down  to  the  ninth  century.  The 
altar-bread  is  also  called  a  host,  because  of  the 
victim  whom  the  sacramental  species  are  destined 
to  conceal.  In  the  Latin  Church  the  host  is  cir- 
cular in  form,  bearing  an  image  of  the  crucifixion 
or  the  letters  I.  H.  S.,  and  is  of  two  sizes;  the  larger 
is  consumed  by  the  celebrant  or  preserved  for  solemn 
exposition,  and  the  smaller  given  to  the  people  in 
conmnmion.  The  name  "  particles  "  given  to  the 
smaller  hosts  recalls  the  fact  that  down  to  the 
eleventh  century  communion  was  distributed  to 
the  faithful  by  breaking  off  portions  of  a  large  bread 
consecrated  by  the  celebrant.  The  large  host  of 
the  Greeks  is  rectangular  in  shape,  and  the  small 
host  triangular.  Great  care  is  taken  in  the  prep- 
aration of  altar-breads,  *niany  synodal  enactments 
providing  that  it  shall  be  committed  only  to  clerics 
or  to  women  in  religious  communities. 

John  T.  Creagh. 

ALTAR-CARDS:  Three  cards,  containing  cer- 
tain prayers  of  the  mass,  placed  on  the  altar 
in  Roman  Catholic  churches,  the  central  card 
being  larger  than  those  placed  at  either  end.  Their 
introduction  dates  from  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  the  middle  card  began  to  be  employed  as  an 
aid  to  the  memory  of  the  celebrant  and  to  relieve 
him  from  the  necessity  of  continually  referring 
to  the  missal.  When  the  reading  of  the  beginning 
of  St.  John's  Gospel  was  prescribed,  the  card  on  the 
Gospel  side  was  added,  and  later,  to  make  the 
arrangement  appear  symmetrical,  the  third  card 
came  into  use.  In  masses  celebrated  by  a  bishop, 
the  practise  anterior  to  the  sixteenth  century  is 
maintained  by  the  substitution  of  a  book  called 
the  canon,  from  which  are  read  the  prayers  usually 
printed  on  altar-cards.  Since  most  of  these  prayers 
are  to  be  said  secretly  or  inaudibly,  altar-csurds  are 
sometimes  called  secret-cards.   John  T.  Crbaqh. 

ALTAR-CLOTHS.    See  Altar,  III.,  1,  a,  }  2. 

ALTENBURG,    COLLOQUY    OF.    See    Philip- 

PIST  . 

ALTENSTEIN,  Ol^'ten-stoin',  KARL  FREIHERR 
VOK  STEIN  ZUM:  German  statesman,  first 
minister  of  public  worship  in  Prussia  (1817-40); 
b.  at  Ansbach  (20  m.  w.s.w.  of  Nuremberg),  Ba- 
varia, Oct.  1,  1770;  d.  in  Berlin  May  14,  1840. 
He  lost  his  father  at  the  age  of  nine,  and  to  the  fact 
that  his  character  was  formed  under  the  influence 
of  his  mother  has  been  attributed  his  incapacity 
in  after-life  for  making  thoroughgoing  and  clear- 
cut  decisions.  He  was  educated  in  hiB  birthplace 
and  at  the  universities  of  Erlangen  and  G6ttingen, 
where  he  studied  law  primarily,  but  foimd  plenty 
of  time  for  researches  in  philosophy,  especially  the 
philosophy  of  religion,  and  the  natural  sciences. 
In  1793  he  received  a  minor  legal  appointment  at 
Ansbach,  which  in  the  mean  time  had  become 
Prussian.  Here  he  was  imder  Hardenberg,  who 
recognized  his  ability  and  had  him  transferred  to 
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Berlin  in  1790.  At  the  capital  he  gained  the  repu- 
tation of  an  authority  in  financial  matters,  and  was 
made  a  privy  councilor  in  the  financial  department 
in  1803,  succeeding  Stein  as  minister  of  finance  in 
1808.  Unable  to  cope  with  the  almost  impossible 
task  of  satisfying  the  demands  of  Napoleon,  he 
retired  in  1810.  Hardenberg,  who  had  been  com- 
pelled to  join  in  overthrowing  him,  tried  three  years 
later  to  bring  him  back  to  public  life,  and  in  1817 
secured  his  appointment  as  head  of  the  newly 
founded  ministry  of  public  worship,  education,  and 
medicine.  These  important  branches  of  public 
administration  had  imtil  then  formed  departments 
of  the  ministry  of  the  interior,  and  had  been  badly 
managed. 

Altenstein  took  up  religious  questions  as  a  man 
who  understood  and  cared  for  them,  though  his 
Christianity  had  a  decidedly  rationalistic  tinge.  Dif- 
ficulties of  many  kinds  beset  him  during  his  long 
tenure  of  office,  arising  partly  from  the  determined 
and  obstinate  character  of  hi  sovereign  and  partly 
from  demagogic  opposition;^  as  well  as  from  the  great 
Halle  controversy  of  1830  and  from  the  vexed 
question  of  the  Catholic  attitude  in  regard  to  mixed 
marriages.  When,  in  1824,  without  his  knowledge, 
the  direction  of  education  was  taken  from  Nicolo- 
vius  and  given  to  Von  Kamptz,  Altenstein  was  on 
the  verge  of  resigning  his  post,  but  he  decided  that 
it  was  Wftduty  to  remain.  One  of  the  great  achieve- 
ments of  his  administration  was  the  systematic 
improvement  to  a  remarkable  extent  of  primary 
and   secondary   education.  (F.  Bosse.) 

BiBUOORAPHT :  Freiherr  von  Stein,  in  DeuUche  Revue,  vol. 

vii.,  1882;  H.  Treitschke,  Deutsche  Oeachic/Ue  in  19.  Jahr- 

Kundert,  Leipsic.  1882;  ADB,  vol.  xzxvi. 

ALTHAMER,  Ol'thOm'^er,  AHDREAS  (sometimes 
known  by  the  Greek  form  of  his  name,  Palaios- 
phyra):  German  Reformer;  b.  in  the  village  of 
Brenz,  near  Gundelfingen  (28  m.  n.w.  of  Augsburg), 
Wttrttemberg,  c.  1500;  d.  at  Ansbach,  probably 
in  1519.  He  studied  at  Leipsic  and  TQbingen. 
In  1524  he  is  found  settled  as  priest  at  Gmdnd  in 
Swabia,  where  he  was  the  leader  of  the  evangelical 
party,  and  he  remained  there  after  he  had  been 
deposed  and  had  married.  He  escaped  with  diffi- 
culty in  the  reaction  of  the  Swabian  League,  and 
fled  to  Wittenberg,  remaining  there  nine  months 
and  proceeding  to  Nuremberg  in  the  siunmer  of 
1526.  His  Lutheran  convictions  were  now  mature, 
and  he  maintained  a  constant  literary  activity 
against  both  the  Zwinglians  and  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics. He  was  pastor  at  Eltersdorf,  near  Erlangen, 
in  1527,  deacon  at  St.  Sebaldus's,  Nuremberg,  in 
1528;  he  took  part  as  an  ardent  Lutheran  in  the 
disputation  at  Bern,  and  in  the  same  year  was 
called  to  Ansbach  to  assist  in  spreading  the  Refor- 
mation in  Brandenburg.  In  November  he  pub- 
lished a  complete  catechism,  remarkable  not  only 
for  the  clearness  and  precision  of  its  teaching,  but 
also  as  being  the  first  work  of  the  kind  to  take  the 
title  of  catechism.  For  the  next  few  years  he  was 
the  soul  of  the  Protestant  party  in  that  part  of 
Germany,  and  by  his  untiring  energy  and  gifts  of 
organization  did  much  in  the  development  there 
of  the  evangelical  religion.  Of  his  theological 
works  may  be  mentioned  his  Annotationes  m  Jacobi 


Epistolam  (Strasburg,  1527),  which  carried  still 
fiirther  Luther's  views  of  that  epistle,  though  it  was 
modified  in  the  edition  of  1533.  His  notes  on  the 
Germania  of  Tacitus,  published  in  complete  form 
1536,  have  preserved  hLs  fame  as  a  classical  scholar 
even  where  the  Reformer  has  been  forgotten. 

(T.  KOLDE.) 
Bibuogbapht:    T.    Kolde,  Andreas   AUhamer,  der  Huma- 
nist und  Reformator  in  Brandenburg-Ansbaeht  Erlangen, 
1896  (contains  a  reprint  of  his  catechism). 

ALTHAUS,  PAUL:  German  Protestant;  b.  at 
Fallersleben  (17  m.  n.e.  of  Bnmswick)  Dec.  29, 
1861.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of 
Erlangen  and  GOttingen,  and  held  various  pastoi^ 
ates  from  1887  to  1897,  when  he  was  appointed 
associate  professor  of  practical  and  systematic 
theology  at  the  University  of  G5ttingen,  becoming 
full  professor  two  years  later.  He  has  written  Die 
historische  und  dogmatiache  Grundlage  der  liUherir- 
achen  Taufliturgie  (Hanover,  1893)  and  Die  HeUe- 
hedeutung  der  Taufe  im  Neuen  Testament  (GQtersloh, 
1897). 

ALTING,  JOHANN  HEINRICH :  Reformed  theo- 
logian; b.  at  Emden  (70  m.  w.n.w.  of  Bremen), 
East  Friesland,  Feb.  17,  1583;  d.  at  Groningen 
(92  m.  n.e.  of  Amsterdam)  Aug.  25, 1644.  He  stud- 
ied at  Groningen  and  Herbom,  acted  as  tutor  for 
several  German  princes,  and  traveled  as  far  as 
England.  In  1613  he  became  professor  of  dog- 
matics at  Heidelberg,  and  in  1616  director  of 
the  seminary  in  the  Collegium  Sapientice.  Leaving 
Heidelberg  because  of  the  disturbances  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  war,  he  went  to  Holland,  and  in  1627 
was  appointed  professor  at  Groningen.  He  was 
one  of  the  delegates  from  the  Palatinate  to  the  Synod 
of  Dort  (1618-19)  and  was  a  decided  but  Bib- 
lical predestinarian.  He  collaborated  on  the  Dutch 
Bible  version.  He  published  nothing  during  his 
lifetime;  after  his  death  his  son,  Jacob  Alting  (b.  at 
Heidelberg  1618;  d.  at  Groningen,  where  he  was 
professor  of  Hebrew,  1679)  published  several  of 
his  works,  the  most  noteworthy  being  the  Theologia 
hiatorica  (Amsterdam,  1664),  a  pioneer  work  on 
the  history  of  doctrine.       (E.  F.  Karl  MClleb.) 

ALTMANN,  Olt'mOn:  Bishop  of  Passau  1065- 
91;  d.  at  Zeiselmauer  (12  m.  n.w.  of  Vienna), 
Lower  Austria,  Aug.  8,  1091.  A  Westphalian  of 
noble  birth,  he  became  first  a  student  and  then  head 
of  the  school  of  Paderbom.  Later  he  was  provost 
of  Aachen,  then  chaplain  to  Henry  III.,  after  whose 
death  he  was  attached  to  the  household  of  the  Em- 
press Agnes.  In  1064  he  made  the  pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem,  and  was  chosen  bishop  of  Passau  before 
his  return.  He  adhered  steadfastly  to  Gregory 
VII.  in  his  conflict  with  Henry  IV.,  and  was  the 
first  of  the  German  bishops  to  proclaim  against  the 
king  the  sentence  of  excommunication  which  had 
been  pronoimced  in  Rome.  He  allied  himself 
with  the  South  German  princes,  and  acted  as  papal 
legate  in  the  assemblies  at  Ubn  and  Tribur  in  the 
autumn  of  1076.  Rudolf  of  Swabia  had  no  more 
faithful  partizan.  As  a  result  of  this  attitude, 
Altmann  had  to  leave  his  diocese,  which  suffered 
severely  (1077-78)  from  Henry's  resentment.  He 
went  to  Rome  early  in  1079,  and  was  there  when 
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Gregory  VII.  hurled  a  second  anathema  at  Henry 

in  the  synod  of  1080.    He  returned  to  Germany 

as  permanent  papal  vicar.    Under  his  influence 

Liutpold  of  Austria  broke  with  Henry,  and  Altmann 

was   able  to   return   to   Passau.    After  Rudolf's 

death  (Oct.  15,  1080),  he  was  entrusted  with  the 

pope's  instructions  with  regard  to  the  setting  up 

of  a  new  contestant  for  the  throne,  and  Hermann 

of  Luxembiu>g  was  chosen  (Aug.,  1081).    Altmann 

does  not  appear  as  leader  of  the  papal  party  in 

Germany  after  Liutpold's  defeat  by  the  Bohemians 

at  Mailberg  in  1082.    He  maintained  himself  for  a 

while  in  the  eastern  part  of  his  diocese,  Passau  itself 

being  held  by  an  opposition  bishop,  and  rejected 

all   compromise.    In  the  internal  administration 

of  his  diocese  his  policy  was  vigorously  Hildebran- 

dine.  (Carl  Mirbt.) 

BiBuooaAPHT:    His  life,  by  an  anonymous  author  of  the 

twelfth    oenturyt    ed.    W.  Wattenbaoh.    is    in    MOH, 

Script.,    xii.    (1856)    226-243;    another    life    by  Rupert, 

abbot  of  Gottweig  (d.  1199;,  ib  in  MPL^  cxlviii.;    and 

there  are  modem  lives  by  T.  Wiedemann,  Augsburg,  1861, 

J.  Stall.  Vienna,  1863,  and  A.  Linsenmeyer,  Passau.  1891. 

Consult  C.  llirbt.  Die  PubligUtik  im  ZeiiaUer  Oregor*  VII., 

Le'psic,  1894;  W.  ICartens,  Gregor  VII.,  ib.  1894;  Hauck, 

KD,  iii.  341. 

ALTMAlfN,  WILHELM:  (jerman  librarian  and 
historian;  b.  at  Adelnau  (65  m.  s.e.  of  Posen) 
Apr.  4,  1862.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities 
of  Breslau,  Marburg,  and  Berlin  (Ph.D.,  1885), 
and  was  librarian  successively  at  Breslau  (1886- 
89),  Greifswald  (1889-1900),  and  Berlin  (1900-06), 
being  appointed  chief  librarian  of  the  musical  col- 
lection in  the  Royal  Library  of  Berlin  in  1906. 
In  theology  his  position  is  liberal.  He  has  written 
Wahl  Albrechts  II,  turn  r&mischen  KSnig  (Berlin, 
1886);  Der  R6merzug  Ludwiga  des  Baiem  (1886); 
Studien  zu  Eberhart  Windecke  (1891);  Die  Urkun- 
den  Kaiser  Sigismunda  (2  vols.,  Innsbruck,  1896-99); 
and  Richard  Wagners  Briefs  tMch  ZeUJolgung  und 
InhaU  (Leipsic,  1905).  He  has  also  edited,  among 
other  works.  Acta  N,  Gramis  (Breslau,  1890); 
AusgewdhUe  Urkunden  zur  Erlduterung  der  Ver- 
fassungsgeschichte  Deutschlands  im  MittelaUer  (Ber- 
lin, 1891;  in  collaboration  with  E.  Bemheim);  and 
Eberhart  Windeffes  Denkumrdigkeiten  zur  OesMchte 
des  Zeitalters  Kaiser  Sigismunds  (1893). 

ALTRUIST  COMMU  Jirry.  See  Communism,  II.,  2. 

ALUMBRAD06.    See  Alombrados. 

ALUMNATE:  A  term  used  to  denote  the  po- 
sition of  a  student  in  an  episcopal  or  papal  semi- 
nary. In  order  to  enter  such  an  institution  the 
candidate  must  be  capable  of  receiving  orders  ahd 
have  the  express  intention  of  taking  them.  The 
seminarist  receives  the  privileges  of  the  clerical 
state  as  soon  as  he  is  tonsured,  even  before  ordina- 
tion. The  alumni  of  the  seminaries  and  colleges 
for  the  training  of  missionaries  have  special  priv- 
ileges, on  condition  that  when  they  enter  the  college 
they  solemnly  swear  not  to  join  any  religious  order, 
but  as  secular  priests  to  devote  their  whole  lives  to 
missionary  work,  under  the  general  direction  of  the 
Propaganda,  to  which  they  are  required  to  make 
annual  reports.  (E.  Friedberg.) 

Biblioobapbt:    P.  Hinschius,  Kirekmreeht,  iv.  603  sqq. 

517,  Berlin,  1888;   O.  Mejer,  Di$  Fropaganda,  i.  73  sqq.. 

225  sqq.,  Q5ttincen,  1852. 


ALVAR  OF  CORDOVA  (called  also  Paul  Alvar): 
Spanish  Christian  champion  against,  the  Moham- 
medans; b.  about  800;  d.  about  861.  His  ances- 
tors appear  to  have  been  Jews,  and  his  family  was 
wealthy.  He  lived,  highly  esteemed,  upon  an 
inherited  estate  near  Cordova,  where  he  was  edu- 
cated with  his  lifelong  friend  Eulogius  (q.v.)  by 
the  abbot  Speraindeo  (d.  before  852),  author  of  a 
work  against  Islam  and  of  a  glorification  of  two 
Christian  brothers  who  suffered  martyrdom  imder 
Abd  al-Rahman  II.  From  this  teacher  Alvar  and 
his  fellow  pupil  imbibed  a  feeling  of  hatred  toward 
the  Mohammedans.  Spanish  Christians  at  the  time 
were  filled  with  a  fanatical  longing  for  martyrdom 
and  found  an  easy  way  to  the  attainment  of  their 
desire  by  publicly  reviling  Mohammed,  which  was 
forbidden  under  the  penalty  of  death.  Alvar  en- 
couraged such  proceedings,  while  Eulogius,  after 
some  hesitation,  became  the  soul  of  the  movement. 
In  Alvar's  chief  work,  the  Indicvlus  luminostis 
(854),  he  undertakes  to  prove  that  Mohammed 
was  a  precursor  of  Antichrist  and  that  it  was  there- 
fore permissible  to  revile  him.  That  he  did  not 
himself  seek  a  martyr's  death  is  explained  by  the 
often-repeated  assertion  of  Eulogius,  that  only 
such  should  sacrifice  themselves  as  were  ripe  for 
eternal  life  through  personal  holiness.  The  move- 
ment died  out  after  Eulogius  had  suffered  (359), 
and  Alvar  then  wrote  his  friend's  life  in  a  strain 
of  extravagant  glorification.  His  last  and  most 
mature  work  was  a  Confessio,  imitated  (but  not 
slavishly)  from  the  Oratio  pro  correptione  vUw  of 
Isidore  of  Seville;  in  mystico-contemplative  form 
it  expresses  deep  contrition  and  the  longing  for 
salvation.  A  few  of  Alvar's  Latin  poems  have 
been  preserved,  and  a  Liber  scintiUarumf  a  sort  of 
Christian  ethics  in  the  form  of  a  collection  of  quo- 
tations from  Biblical  and  ecclesiastical  writers,  is 
ascribed  to  him  with  probability  by  a  Gothic 
manuscript  of  Madrid  (cf.  MPL,  xc.  94-95).  His 
works  are  in  MPLy  cxv.,  cxxi. 
Bibliogbapht:    W.  von  Baudissin,  EtdogitM  und  Alvar, 

Leipsic.  1872. 

ALYPIUS,  SAINT:  1.  A  saint  of  the  Roman 
Calendar;  b.  of  a  prominent  family  at  Thagaste, 
Numiclia,  in  the  fourth  century.  He  became  a 
pupil  of  Augustine  in  Carthage  and  later  one  of  his 
most  devoted  friends,  and  was  converted  from 
Manicheanism  by  him.  He  preceded  Augustine 
to  Rome  to  study  law  and  was  assessor  there  to 
the  court  of  the  Italian  treasury.  When  Augustine 
went  to  Milan,  Alypius  accompanied  him,  attended 
the  preaching  of  Ambrose,  was  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  baptized  with  Augustine  on  Easter, 
387.  With  Augustine  he  returned  to  Africa  and 
lived  with  him  at  Thagaste  till  in  391  Augustine 
became  bishop  of  Hippo  and  Alypius  abbot  of  a 
monastery  at  Thagaste.  In  394  he  became  bishop 
of  Thagaste  and  survived  Augustine.  His  day 
is  Aug.  15.  He  is  mentioned  many  times  in  Augus- 
tine's ''Confessions"  (v'i.  7-16  and  elsewhere), 
and  several  of  Augustine's  letters  to  him  have  be^ 
preserved. 

2.  A  saint  of  the  Greek  Calendar;  b.  at  Adria- 
nople  about  550.  In  imitation  of  Simeon  he  stood 
upon  a  pillar,  hence  was  called  The  Stylite.    He 
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is  said  to  have  died  at  the  age  of  108,  and  to  have 
spent  his  last  fifty  years  on  his  pillar.  His  day 
is  Nov.  26.    See  Styijtbs. 

Biblioorapht:  1.  A8B,  Auc.,  iii  201-206.  2.  Simeon 
Metaphrastes,  Vita  tanetiAlyjrii  CiimUae,  ed.  L.  Surius,  in 
De  pnbaHB  mmctorum  hiatoHu,  Nov..  vL  688-695.  Cologne, 
1676. 

ALZ06,  Ol'tsoH,  JOHAim  BAPTIST:  Roman 
Catholic;  b.  at  Ohlau  (17  m.  s.e.  of  Breslau),  Sile- 
sia, June  29,  1808;  d.  at  Freiburg-im-Breisgau 
Mar.  1,  1878.  He  studied  at  Breslau  and  Bonn, 
served  as  private  tutor,  and  was  ordained  priest 
in  1834.  He  became  professor  of  church  history 
and  exegesis  at  Posen  (1836),  Hildesheim  (1845), 
and  Freiburg  (1853).  While  at  Posen  he  supported 
his  archbishop,  Martin  von  Dunin  (q.v.)  in  his 
measures  against  mixed  marriages.  In  1869  he 
became  a  member  of  the  commission  on  dogma 
in  the  preparation  for  the  Vatican  Coimcil,  and  was 
the  only  member  of  the  commission  who  held  the 
declaration  of  papal  infallibility  as  wholly  inoppor- 
time.  His  chief  works  were:  UniveraalgeschichU 
der  christUchen  Kirche  vom  kathoUschen  Stand- 
punkte  (Maim,  1841;  10th  ed.  by  F.  X.  Kraus, 
Handbuch  der  aUgemeinen  Kirchengeschichte,  2 
vols.,  1882;  Eng.  transl.,  from  9th  ed.,  3  vols., 
Cincinnati,  1874-78,  new  ed.,  1903;  it  is  said  that 
the  English  translation  does  not  faithfully  repro- 
duce, the  original,  being  less  candid  and  reliable); 
Grundriaa  der  Patrologie  oder  die  dUem  christ" 
lichen  Ldtterargeechichte  (Freiburg,  1866);  Die  detd- 
schen  Plenarien  im  ISten  und  zu  Anfang  des  16ten 
JahrhunderU   (1874). 

Biblioobapht:  F.  X.  Kraus,  Oeddc/Unittrede  auf  Johannet 
Alzog,  Freibuns,  1870. 

AMADEISTS,  See  Francis,  Saint,  of  Assibi, 
AND  THE  Franciscan  Order,  III.,  §  7. 

AMALARIUS,  am-a-la'ri-us,  OF  METZ  (AMA- 
LARIUS  SYMPHOSIUS):  Liturgical  writer  of 
the  ninth  century;  b.  about  780;  d.  850  or  851. 
In  his  yout^  he  enjoyed  the  instruction  of  Alcuin, 
and  Metz  has  commonly  been  regarded  as  the 
place  of  his  principal  activity.  He  appears  as  a 
deacon  at  the  Synod  of  Aachen  in  817,  and  was 
mainly  responsible  for  the  patristic  part  of  the 
Regula  Aquiagraneneie,  which  imposed  the  canonical 
life  upon  the  clergy  of  the  empire.  In  825,  now  a 
chorepi8capu8f  he  was  in  Paris  for  the  synod  called 
by  Louis  in  connection  with  the  iconoclastic  con- 
troversy, and  was  selected  by  the  emperor,  with 
Halitgar  of  Cambrai,  to  accompany  the  papal 
envoys  to  Constantinople  about  this  matter.  The 
authorities  do  not  relate  whether  he  accomplished 
the  mission,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  once  visited 
Constantinople.  His  principal  work  (written  not 
earlier  than  819)  was  De  ecclesuuticis  ofjiciis,  in 
which  he  discusses  all  liturgical  usages,  the  festivals 
and  offices  of  the  Church,  and  the  vestments  of  the 
clergy  down  to  the  smallest  detail,  from  the  stand- 
point of  mystical  symbolism.  The  diversities 
between  the  German  antiphonaries  next  drew 
his  attention,  and  in  831  he  went  to  Rome  to  ask 
Gregory  IV.  to  issue  an  authorized  Roman  antipho- 
nary.  The  pope  did  not  see  his  way  to  do  this, 
but  he  called  Amalarius's  attention  to  the  Roman 
I.— 10 


antiphonaries  at  the  abbey  of  Corbie.  He  came 
home  to  revise  his  earlier  book  in  the  light  of  new 
sources,  and  compile  an  antiphonary  based  on  the 
Franldsh  ones  together  with  these  Roman  texts; 
the  commentary  on  this  forms  his  work  De  ordine 
antiphonarii.  After  the  restoration  of  Louis  to 
the  throne,  the  rebellious  archbishop  of  Lyons, 
Agobard  (q.v.),  was  deposed,  and  Amalarius  was 
put  in  charge  of  his  diocese.  Here  he  used  his  power 
to  bring  about  a  sweeping  change  in  the  liturgy, 
but  aroused  strong  opposition,  led  by  the  deacon 
Florus,  a  warm  partizan  of  Agobard,  who  worked 
against  Amalarius  imceasingly,  and  finally  ac- 
cused him  of  heresy  at  the  Synod  of  Quiercy  in 
838.  The  synod  condemned  some  of  his  expres- 
sions, and  Agobard,  shortly  afterward  returning 
to  Lyons,  began  to  imdo  all  that  he  had  done  in 
regard  to  the  liturgy.  Nothing  is  known  of  his 
later  life,  except  that  in  the  controversy  over 
Gottschalk's  teaching  he  wrote  in  support  of 
Hincmar.  He  is  said  to  have  been  buried  in  the 
abbey  of  St.  Amulf  at  Metz.  His  writings  give 
an  insight  into  the  liturgical  forms  of  the  early 
ninth  century,  and  are  especially  illuminating  on 
the  relation  of  the  Gallican  liturgies  to  the  Roman, 
which  was  gaining  steadily  in  the  Prankish  empire. 
To  its  permanent  conquest  over  the  Gallican, 
Amalarius's  work  undoubtedly  contributed.  He  is 
also  important  from  his  influence  on  later  medie- 
val liturgiologists,  many  of  whom  follow  his  mys- 
tical method,  and  most  of  whom  quote  him  exten- 
sively. He  shows  a  wide  knowledge  of  Scripture  and 
the  Fathers,  with  praiseworthy  diligence  and  con- 
scientiousness in  the  use  of  his  authorities.  His 
works  are  in  MPL,  cv.  (Rudolf  Sahre.) 

Biblioqrapht:  R.  Mdnohmeyer,  Amalar  von  Metz,  »ein 
Leben  und  Beine  Sehriften,  MQnster,  1803;  HUtovre  litU- 
raire  de  la  France,  vol.  iv.;  CeiUier,  AiUevre  eacrSe,  voIb. 
xviii.,  xix.,  Paris,  1762, 1754;  Hefele,  ConcilienoeechicfUe, 
vol.  iv.;  R.  Sahre,  Der  Liiurgiker  AmalariiUt  Dresden, 
1893. 

AMALARIUS  OF  TREVES  (AMALARIUS  FOR- 
TUNATUS):  Archbishop  of  Treves.  Little  is 
known  of  his  life,  but  he  is  not  the  same  as  the 
liturgiologist  Amalarius  of  Metz,  with  whom  he 
has  been  identified.  He  became  archbishop  about 
809,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  Bishop  Amalharius 
whom  Charlemagne  commissioned  about  811  to 
consecrate  the  newly  erected  church  at  Hamburg. 
In  the  spring  of  813  he  set  out  for  Constantinople 
with  Abbot  Peter  of  Nonantul^  to  bring  to  a 
conclusion  the  negotiations  for  peace  between  the 
Frankish  and  Byzantine  courts.  The  envoys, 
learning  that  Michael,  to  whom  they  were  accred- 
ited, had  been  succeeded  by  Leo  V.,  remained 
eighty  days  in  Constantinople,  and  returned  in 
company  with  two  Byzantine  ambassadors,  to 
find  Charlemagne's  son  Louis  on  the  throne.  This 
is  the  last  known  fact  in  Amalarius's  life.  There 
is  no  solid  foimdation  for  the  assumption  that  he 
died  in  814  or  816.  Certain  passages  in  a  letter 
of  his  to  Hilduin,  abbot  of  Saint-Denis  (ed.  G.  Meier, 
in  Neues  Archiv  fur  dUere  deuUche  Oeschichtekande, 
xiii.,  1887,  307-323),  have  led  to  the  supposition 
that  he  resigned  his  see  (his  successor  Hetti  was  in 
possession  of  it  in  816)  and  lived  some  time  longer 
as  head  of  a  monasteiy.    His  writing  are  a  short 
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treatise  on  baptism,  fonnerly  ascribed  to  Alcuin, 
in  answer  to  a  letter  of  inquiry  addressed  by 
Charlemagne  to  the  archbishops  of  his  empire 
(in  MPL,  xcix.  887-902),  and  the  Odoporicum 
or  Versus  marini,  a  poem  of  eighty  hexameters, 
giving  an  account  of  his  journey  to  Constantinople 
(MPL,  ci.  1287-88,  among  the  works  of  Alcuin; 
ed.  E.  Dammler,  in  MGH,  Poetw  lot,  mvi  Carol., 
i.  426-428,  1881;  cf.  Addenda,  ii.  694). 

(Rudolf  Sahbs.) 
Bibuoobapht:    Rettberg,  KD,  i.  426-428;    J.  Marx.  O^ 

•ehicKU  df  Bn»HfU  Trier,  Trier,  1858-62;  Hauck.  KD, 

iL  192. 

AMALEK,  am'a4ek,  AMALEKITES,  am'-olek- 
aits:  A  Bedouin  people  who  are  somewhat  prom- 
inent in  the  older  history  of  Israel.  Their  terri- 
tory was  the  steppes  south  of  the  hill-country  of 
Judea  and  the  Sinaitio  desert  (the  modem  Tih; 
Gen.  xiv.  7;  Ex.  xvii.  8;  Num.  xiii.  29,  xiv,  25, 
43,  45;  I  Sam.  xv.  4-7,  xxvii.  8).  From  Judges 
V.  14  and  xii.  15  it  has  been  conjectured  that  they 
once  dwelt  in  Palestine  and  were  gradually  driven 
to  the  south.  Neither  the  Old  Testament  nor 
extra-Biblical  sources  give  satisfactory  informar 
tion  concerning  their  ethnographical  relations  (cf . 
Noldeke,  Ueber  die  AmalekUer  und  einige  andere 
Nachbarvdlker  der  leradiUn,  G6ttingen,  1864). 
Israel  is  said  to  have  gained  a  great  victory  over 
them  at  Rephidim  while  on  the  way  to  the  prom- 
ised land,  and  Yahweh  then  commanded  the  ex- 
tirpation of  this  people  (Ex.  xvii.  8-16;  cf.  Deut. 
XXV.  17-19;  I  Sam.  xv.  2-3).  Again  when  cer- 
tain of  the  Israelites  attempted,  against  Yahweh's 
command,  to  enter  Canaan  from  Kadesh,  they 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Amalekites  (Num.  xiv. 
45).  In  post-Mosaic  time  the  Kenites  lived  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  wilderness  of  Judah  among 
nomad  Amalekites  (Judges  i.  16,  LXX.).  They  are 
said  to  have  made  forays  against  Israel  in  the 
narratives  of  Ehud  and  Gideon  (Judges  iii.  13,  vi.  3, 
33,  vii.  12),  but  it  is  doubtful  if  Amalekites  were 
expressly  named  in  the  sources  from  which  these 
narratives  are  drawn.  At  Samuel's  command 
Saul  made  war  upon  them  and  gained  a  great 
victory;  because  he  did  not  carry  out  the  injunc- 
tion to  destroy  them  utterly  he  was  rejected  by 
the  prophet  (I  Sam.  xv.).  Their  king,  Agag,  is 
here  named,  and  their  sheep,  oxen,  and  other 
possessions  are  mentioned,  as  well  as  a  ''  city  of 
Amalek,''  which  is  not  referred  to  elsewhere. 
David  attacked  them  after  they  had  made  a  raid 
upon  Ziklag,  and  only  those  who  had  camels  es- 
caped (I  Sam.  XXX.).  Thenceforth  the  Amalek- 
ites disappear  from  history  except  for  the  notice, 
in  I  Chron.  iv.  42,  that  a  band  of  Simeonites  (prob- 
ably in  the  time  of  Hezekiah)  exterminated  the 
last  remnant  of  them,  dwelling  on  Mont  Seir. 
That  Haman  is  called  an  Agagite  in  Esther  iii.  1 
("  an  Amalekite,"  Josephus,  Ant.,  XI.  vi.  5)  has 
no  significance,  owing  to  the  character  of  the  book. 

(F.  Buhl.) 

Biblioorapht:  A.  DiUmamit  Ccmmentary  on  Oenen*,  on 
chaps.  X.  and  xxxvi.,  2  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1897  (best); 
T.  NOldeke,  Upher  die  AmalekUer  und  einioe  andere  Nach- 
barvdlker der  leraeliien,  OOttingen,  1864;  A.  H.  Sayoe, 
Raeee  of  iKe  Old  Teetament,  London,  1891;  DB,  i.  77-78; 
BE,  i.  128-131. 


AMALRIC,  a-mal'rik  (Fr.  Amaury),  OF  BEKA 
AHD  THE  AMALRICIANS,  a-mal-iish'ans:  A 
notable  representative  of  pantheism  in  the  Middle 
Ages  and  Ins  followers.  Amalric  was  bom  at 
Bena,  near  Chartres,  and  toward  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century  lectured  in  Paris  on  philosophy 
and  theology.  He  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  a 
subtle  dialectician,  and  the  favor  of  the  Dauphin, 
afterward  King  Louis  VIII.  How  far  he  carried 
his  pantheism  in  the  public  teaching  can  not  now 
be  determined;  but  hiB  doctrine  of  the  member- 
ship of  believers  in  the  body  of  Christ  was  so  pan- 
theistic in  tendency  that  it  aroused  suspicion,  and 
he  was  accused  of  heresy  by  the  chancellor  of  the 
diocese,  who  exercised  an  official  oversight  over 
the  schools  of  Paris.  In  1204  he  was  summoned 
to  Rome  to  give  an  accoimt  of  his  teaching  before 
Innocent  III.,  who  decided  against  him.  Return- 
ing to  Paris,  he  was  forced  to  recant.  Soon  aftei^ 
ward  he  died,  and  received  churchly  burial  at  St.- 
Martin-des-Champs  (1  m.  e.  of  Moriaix,  Finist^re). 
After  his  death  traces  of  a  sect  formed  by  him  were 
discovered,  and  a  synod  was  called  in  Paris  in  1209 
to  take  measures  for  its  suppression.  Amalric's 
teaching  was  condemned,  and  he  himself  was 
excommunicated;  nine  ecclesiastics  together  with 
William  the  Goldsmith,  one  of  the  seven  prophets 
of  the  sect,  were  burned  at  the  stake.  At  the 
Fourth  Lateran  Ooimcil  in  1215,  Innocent  III. 
renewed  the  condemnation  of  Amalric's  teaching. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Amalric  took  up  the 
teaching  of  Johannes  Scotus  Erigena,  and  devel- 
oped it  into  a  thoroughgoing  pantheism.  Only 
three  propositions  can  certidnly  be  ascribed  to 
Amalric  himself:  (1)  that  Crod  is  all  things; 
(2)  that  every  Christian  is  bound  to  believe  him- 
self a  member  of  Christ,  and  that  none  can  be  saved 
without  this  faith;  and  (3)  that  no  sin  is  imputed 
to  those  who  walk  in  love.  The  teaching  of  his 
disciples  is  an  expansion  of  these  theses.  God, 
they  said,  has  revealed  himself  thrice,  and  each 
time  more  completely.  With  the  incarnation  in 
Abraham  the  epoch  of  the  Father  begins;  with 
the  incarnation  in  Maiy,  that  of  the  Son;  with 
the  incarnation  in  the  Amalricians,  that  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  As  the  coming  of  Christ  set  aside 
the  Mosaic  law,  so  the  sacraments  and  ordinances 
of  the  second  dispensation  were  now  abolished. 
The  sect  called  the  veneration  of  the  saints  idolatry; 
the  Church,  the  Babylon  of  the  Apocalypse;  the 
pope.  Antichrist.  The  revelation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  the  hearts  of  the  believers  takes  the  place 
of  baptism,  and  is  indeed  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven;  no  other  is  to 
be  expected;  nor  is  there  any  hell  but  the  con- 
sciousness of  sin.  Their  doctrine,  that  the  spirit, 
which  is  God,  can  not  be  affected  by  the  deeds  of 
the  flesh,  or  commit  sin,  became  a  cover  for  mani- 
fold excesses,  proven  not  only  by  contemporary 
records,  but  also  by  numerous  testimonials  as  to 
the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit,  who  were  the  direct 
successors  of  the  Amalricians.  (A.  Hauck.) 
Bibliographt:  Sources  are:  Q.  Armoricus,  De  geetie  Phi^ 
lippi  AtHPUfti*  in  Bouquet,  Reeueil,  xvii.  83;  B.  Quido,  Vita 
InnocenHi  papce,  in  Manai,  Concilia,  xxii.  801-809,  986;  C. 
Bftumker,  Bin  Trakiai  oegen  die  Amalricianer  aiM  dem  An- 
fang  dee   XIII.  Jahrhunderte,  Paderborn,  1895.    Consult 
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C.  Hahn.  GfdnehU  der  Ketaer  im  MittdaUtr,  iii.  176  sqq.. 
Stuttcait,  1845;  Krdnlein,  Amairick  wm  Bwa  und  David 
von  DinarU  in  TSK,  xii.  (1847)  271  sqq.;  W  Preger.  (7«- 
•ckiOdt  der  deuiachen  Mytik  im  MitieUUter,  i.  166  sqq..  173 
aqq.,  Leipno,  1874;  A.  Jundt,  HitUrirt  du  panthHtme 
populaire  au  moyen  doe*  P-  20,  Paris,  1875;  H.  Reuter. 
OetekichU  dm-  religidmn  Aufkliirung  im  MitUlaUer,  ii.  218 
sqq.,  Beriin,  1877. 

AMANA   S0CIET7.    See  CoiOfUNiBM,  II.,  3. 

AMANDUS,  a-man'duB:  Bishop  and  missionary 
of  the  Franks;  d.  at  the  abbey  of  Ehio,  near 
Tournai,  Feb.  6,  661  (?).  He  was  a  man  of  rank 
from  Aquitania,  took  holy  orders  in  early  youth 
against  the  will  of  his  father,  and  lived  in  a  cell 
in  the  city-wall  of  Bourges  till  he  was  induced  by 
a  vision  of  St.  Peter  to  give  himself  up  to  mission- 
work  in  Friesland.  He  preached  and  baptized 
near  Ghent.  The  Prankish  government  neglected 
to  protect  the  mission  near  the  frontier,  and  the 
hostility  of  the  haughty  Frieslanders  hindered 
the  work.  Amandus  therefore  went  to  Carinthia 
and  Camiola  to  seek  a  better  field  among  the  Slavic 
invaders,  south  of  the  Danube.  Here,  however, 
he  was  not  successful;  and  he  returned  to  Ghent, 
where  he  foimded  two  monasteries,  Blandinium 
and  Gundarum,  and  a  third,  Elno,  near  Toumai. 
From  these  the  Friesian  mission-work  was  carried 
on  with  more  success.  Amandus  was  made  bishop 
of  Biaestricht,  and  in  this  position  he  helped  to 
carry  through  the  Roman  resolutions  against  the 
Monothelites,  and  tried  to  reform  the  clergy.  As 
the  latter  showed  themselves  obstinate,  he  retired 
from  his  see  between  647  and  649,  entered  the  abbey 
of  £3no,  and  worked  to  the  end  of  his  life  for  the 
conversion  of  the  Prankish  and  Basque  heathen. 
He  was  said  to  have  performed  miracles,  and  it 
was  believed  that  miracles  occurred  at  his  tomb, 
which  became  a  place  of  pilgrimage. 

A.  Werner. 
Bxbuoobapht:  Baudemund  and  Milo  wrote  aooounto  of  hit 

life  which  with  other  aouroes  are  in  ASB,  Feb..  L  815-903. 

Consult  Ck>88e.  E$$ai  mtr  St  Amand,  1866;  J.  J.  de  Smedt, 

Vie  de  St.  Amand,  Ghent.  1881;  Rettberg,  KD,  i.  554.  ii. 

607-508;    Friedrich.  KD,  u.  322;    J.  Desilve.  De  eehola 

Elnonenei  S.  Amandi,  Louvain.  1800;  Hauck,  KD,  i.  269 

aqq. 

AMAITDUS,  JOHAlfKES.  See  Albert  of  Prus- 
sia,, §  2. 

AMARNA  TABLETS. 

I.  TeU  el-Amama.  IV.  Value  of  the  Tablets. 

II.  The  Tablets.  Historical  (i  1). 

III.  Authors  and  Contents.  Geographical  (|  2). 

Linguistic  (f  3). 

L  TeU  el-Amama:  The  Amama  tablets  are  a 
collection  of  cuneiforai  documents,  so  called 
from  Tell  el- Amama,  the  name  by  which  the 
place  where  the  tablets  were  discovered  is  gen- 
erally known  outside  of  Egypt.  It  is  really  a 
conv^itionalized  word,  compounded  of  the  Arab 
tell,  "  mound/'  and  a  word  formed  either  from  the 
name  of  the  Arabic  tribe  Amran  or  from  a  place 
near  Amarieh.  The  place  is  160  miles  above  Cairo, 
between  Thebes  and  Memphis,  or,  more  closely, 
between  Assiout  and  Beni-Hassan.  The  mound 
is  the  site  of  the  city  built  by  Amenophis  IV., 
known  otherwise  as  the  heretic  king  Khu-en-aten, 
that  he  might  there  develop  untrammeled  by  the 
hostOe  priesthoods  his  favorite  cult  of  the  disk  of 
the  sun  {atim)  with  which  he  hoped  to  supersede 


all  other  cults  and  to  imify  the  religion  of  Egypt 
(see  EoTPT,  I.).  His  attempt  was  of  course  op- 
posed by  all  the  priesthoods  of  all  the  other  cults, 
and  after  his  death  his  name  was  held  accursed 
because  of  his  efforts  in  that  direction.  His  po- 
sition in  Egypt  was  very  like  that  of  Julian  "  the 
Apostate  "  among  the  Christians  of  Rome.  The 
place  which  he  built  for  his  capital  was  allowed 
to  fall  into  ruins,  not  being  occupied  after  his  death 
by  any  other  king.  It  is  this  fact  which  accounts 
for  the  presence  of  the  tablets  there  and  also  for 
their  preservation.  The  foreign  office  of  his  reign 
with  its  archives  was  located  there,  and  when  the 
palace  was  disused,  the  chamber  where  the  tablets 
were  kept  was  covered  by  the  debris  of  the  disin- 
tegrating buildings.  These  facts  constitute  one 
of  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
documents,  which  indeed  is  established  beyond  all 
question.  The  mound  was  excavated  in  1891-92 
by  W.  M.  F.  Petrie  and  a  corps  of  assistants  imder 
the  auspices  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund. 
The  finds  made  were  most  valuable,  although 
the  site  had  been  rifled  by  Arabs  and  travelers. 
The  entire  reign  of  the  king  whose  capital  was  there 
was  illuminated  by  the  finds,  and  the  activities, 
religious,  political,  and  industrial,  were  laid  bare. 
That  excavation  was  the  result,  however,  not  the 
cause,  of  the  finding  of  the  tablets.  One  of  the 
hopes  was  that  other  tablets  would  be  discovered, 
a  hope  which  largely  stimulated  the  search  but  was 
not  realized. 

XL  The  Tablets:  The  discovery  was  accidental. 
In  1887  a  peasant  woman  while  searching  in  the 
ruins  for  antiquities  to  sell  to  travelers  discovered 
the  place  of  deposit  within  the  palace  enclosure. 
The  tablets  were  all  taken  out,  naturally  without 
the  extreme  care  which  skilled  excavators  would 
have  used,  were  conveyed  down  the  river,  and  sold. 
Eighty-two  letters  and  fragments  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  British  Musemn,  160  went  to 
Berlin,  the  Giseh  museum  has  sixty,  while  a  few 
are  in  private  hands.  In  all,  about  320  documents 
of  the  series  are  known.  Some  fragments  were 
afterward  found  in  the  place  of  deposit  by  Petrie, 
verifying  the  location  as  given  by  the  peasants, 
but  adding  hardly  anything  to  the  knowledge 
already  gained.  The  tablets  are  different  in  many 
respects,  particularly  in  shape,  from  those  recovered 
from  Bstbylonian  and  Assyrian  mounds.  Most  of 
them  are  rectangular,  a  few  are  oval,  some  are 
flat  on  both  sides,  some  convex  on  both,  some 
pillow-shaped,  some  are  kiln-dried,  others  sun- 
dried.  Many  of  them  confirm  by  the  texture  of 
the  clay  the  assertions  of  the  inscriptions  as  to  their 
sources.  Six  of  them  are  the  largest  known  of 
this  species  of  tablet,  measuring  ten  inches  by  eight. 
The  language,  except  in  three  of  the  documents, 
is  the  neo-Babylonian,  closely  related  to  Assyrian, 
Aramaic,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic,  approximating 
most  closely  the  Assyrian.  One  letter  is  in  the 
Hittite  language  but  in  the  cuneiform  script. 
Sometimes  a  Sumerian  ideograph  is  used,  of  which 
the  explanation  occasionally  follows  either  in 
Assyrian  or  in  Canaanitic.  In  all  but  half  a  dosen 
tablets  the  general  character  of  the  writing  is 
inferior,  showing  the  work  of  unskilled  scribes. 
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The  dififerences  are  often  individualistic,  and 
mannerisms  which  run  through  a  whole  series  com- 
bine with  other  details  to  point  infallibly  to  identity 
of  source  for  that  series.  The  spelling  is  poor,  and 
modifications  of  characters  occur  which  have  not 
been  discovered  in  other  cuneiform  documents. 
The  tablets  are  all  to  be  dated  within  the  reigns 
of  Amenophis  III.  and  IV.,  father  and  son,  about 
1500-1450  B.C.  Besides  the  foregoing,  a  tablet 
recognized  by  nearly  all  scholars  as  belonging  to 
the  series  was  found  by  Bliss  in  his  excavation  of 
Tell  el-Hesy  (Lachish)  in  Palestine.  This  con- 
tains the  name  of  Zimrida  of  Lachish  (almost  cer- 
tainly the  writer  of  letter  No.  217  in  Winckler's 
arrangement,  and  mentioned  in  Nos.  181  and  219 
of  the  same),  not  to  be  confounded  with  Zimrida 
of  Sidon,  who  is  also  a  correspondent  (as  is  appar- 
ently done  by  Bliss,  Mounds  of  Many  CitieSf  Lon- 
don, 1896,  pp.  54  sqq.).  Some  of  the  letters 
contain  Egyptian  dockets  mostly  illegible,  probably 
notes  of  date  of  receipt  and  other  remarks.  The 
condition  of  the  tablets  varies  greatly;  on  some 
only  a  few  characters  remain;  others  lack  only  a 
few  to  be  complete. 

nL  Authors  and  Contents:  With  the  excep- 
tion of  some  fragments  of  a  bilingual  dictionary, 
compiled  by  order  of  the  Pharaoh,  and  a  mytho- 
logical fragment,  the  tablets  are  letters,  most  of 
which  deal  with  the  political  situation  of  Ssnria, 
Palestine,  and  Philistia.  The  most  noteworthy 
are  the  following:  One  letter  is  from  Amenophis 
III.  to  Kallima-Sin  of  the  Babylonian  Kasshite 
dynasty,  asking  the  latter  for  a  daughter  as  a  wife 
and  replying  to  the  latter's  insinuation  that  there 
was  no  information  that  a  former  wife,  sister  of 
Kallima-Sin,  was  yet  alive  and  well-treated.  Four 
letters  from  Kallima-Sin  to  Amenophis  III.  com- 
plain that  a  Babylonian  envoy  was  kept  in  Egypt 
six  years,  and  when  sent  back  brought  only  a  small 
quantity  of  gold,  and  that  of  inferior  quality.  He 
asks  more  and  better  gold,  which  is  needed  at  once 
for  a  building  which  he  is  erecting;  he  asks  for  a 
daughter  of  Amenophis  as  a  wife,  or  if  not  that, 
then  some  one  whom  he  can  palm  off  as  a  daughter 
of  the  Pharaoh.  One  of  the  letters  shows  that 
he  is  sending  his  daughter  to  the  harem  of  Ameno- 
phis. There  are  six  letters  of  Bumaburiash  of 
Babylon  to  Amenophis  IV.,  assuring  the  latter  of 
the  former's  fraternal  feeUngs,  asking  presents 
and  promising  others  in  return,  also  seekhig  help 
against  his  "  vassal "  Asshur-uballit  of  Assyria 
who  revolts  against  the  suzerain  power.  There 
is  also  a  letter  of  Asshur-uballit  to  Amenophis  IV., 
seeking  presents,  including  gold  for  the  decoration 
of  a  palace,  similar  to  those  which  had  been  sent 
to  his  father  Asshur-nadin-ahi,  and  promising 
others  in  return.  Some  of  the  finest,  longest,  and 
best-written  are  from  Tushratta,  king  of  Mitanni 
(see  Assyria),  to  Amenophis  IV.,  one  of  whose 
wives  is  a  sister  of  Tushratta.  One  of  these  prom- 
ises a  daughter  of  the  writer  to  the  Pharaoh,  but 
it  is  expected  that  a  great  deal  of  gold  (not  alloyed 
like  the  last  that  was  sent)  will  be  returned  for  her. 
After  considerable  delay  and,  apparently,  bargain- 
ing also  the  daughter  was  sent.  This  series  tells  too, 
of  a  victory  of  Tushratta  over  the  Hittites,  and 


might  be  taken  to  prove  that  Mitanni  was  not  a 
Hittite  kingdom.  Three  from  the  same  person 
to  Amenophis  IV.  include  in  their  contents  condo- 
lence upon  the  death  of  the  Pharaoh's  father,  for 
which  consolation  is  found  by  the  writer  in  the  fact 
that  the  son  of  that  father  succeeds  to  the  throne; 
friendly  relations  are  promised;  two  golden  statu- 
ettes which  have  been  promised  are  asked  for 
(not  wooden  one  likes  those  which  have  been  sent); 
complaints  are  made  about  the  detention  of  am- 
bassadors in  Egypt;  and  gold  is  requested.  Tush- 
ratta also  writes  a  letter  to  the  queen  dowager 
Ti,  asking  her  good  offices  with  the  Pharaoh  in 
urging  the  latter  to  fulfil  the  engagements  entered 
into. 

The  rest  of  the  tablets  contain  correspondence 
from  petty  kings  and  governors  of  Amoritic,  Syrian, 
Palestinian,  and  Cypriote  (?)  cities  to  the  Pharaohs, 
telling  of  revolts  and  assaults  upon  the  Pharaoh's 
authority,  and  of  invasions  by  the  Hittites  and 
JEhbiri;  or  they  make  accusations  against  other 
of  the  Pharaoh's  governors,  or  defend  themselves 
as  loyal  subjects  of  Egypt.  The  most  noteworthy 
of  these  are  a  series  from  Alaahia  (either  a  district 
in  north  Syria  or  Cyprus);  fifty-seven  from  Rib- 
Addi  of  Gebal  (Byblos)  to  the  Pharaoh,  and  eight 
to  Egyptian  officers  high  in  position;  eight  from 
Abi'M'Uki  of  Tyre  (the  name  compounded  of  the 
name  of  the  god  for  which  "  Moloch  "  was  given 
in  the  Old  Testament;  see  Moloch);  seven  from 
Abd'i.iba  of  Jerusalem  (the  latter  spelled  (7-ru- 
8ha4im,  "  city  of  peace  ";  Winckler,  TeU-et-Amama 
Letters,  Letter  180,  line  25),  which  tell  of  a  con- 
federation formed  by  Oezer,  Ashkelon,  and  Lachish 
against  Jerusalem,  and  asking  help  against  them 
and  the  Jffabiri;  two  are  from  Ammunira  of 
Beirut. 

IV.  Value  of  the  Tablets:  The  results  gained 
from  the  study  of  the  documents  are  threefold — 
historical,  geographical,  and  linguistic. 

The  most  remarkable  result  of  the  discovery 
is  the  fact  that  the  correspondence  even  between 
Egypt  and  its  vassals  was  carried  on  not  in  Egyp- 
tian, but  in  an  Asiatic  tongue,  and  that  the  cunei- 
form. This  implies  that  the  entire  area  covered 
by  the  correspondence  outside  Egypt  was  control- 
1^  in  culture  by  Babylonia.  This  control  was 
so  thoroughgoing  that  governmental 
I.  Histor-  transactions  and  diplomatic  inter- 
ical.  course  were  necessarily  carried  on  in 
the  tongue  of  the  lower  Euphrates. 
The  royal  correspondence  reveals  the  relations 
between  the  court  of  Egypt,  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  courts  of  Babylonia,  Assyria,  and  Mitanni, 
on  the  other,  consisting  of  intermarriages,  with 
Egypt  as  the  haughtier  power  in  the  earlier  period, 
this  strain  of  superiority  giving  way  later  to  one  of 
equality.  The  Pharaohs  entered  into  marriage 
relations  with  the  daughters  of  Asiatic  regal  houses, 
but  at  first  refused  and  afterward  granted  the  re- 
quest for  reciprocity  in  this  respect.  This  division 
of  the  documents  shows  the  kings  making  requests 
of  each  other  for  bakshish  and  complaining  of  the 
quality  of  that  formerly  given.  Egypt  seems  the 
source  of  gold,  and  from  the  plaints  appears  guilty 
of  attempting  to  cheat  by  alloying  heavily  the 
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metal  which  it  sent  as  a  present,  in  one  case  the 
proportion  of  pure  gold  being  only  six  parts  in 
twenty.  The  relation  of  Assyria  to  Babylonia 
receives  side-light  in  the  fact  that  the  Babylonian 
asks  help  against  his  "  vassal  **  Asshur-uballit  of 
Assyria,  who,  however,  seems  to  be  in  friendly 
relations  with  Egypt;  a  second  point  in  this  con- 
nection is  contained  in  the  reference  in  the  Tush- 
ratta  correspondence  to  the  sending  of  the  image 
of  Ishtar  of  Nineveh  to  Egypt,  which  implies  that 
Nineveh  was  then  a  part  of  Mitanni  (see  Abstria, 
vi.,  2,  and  cf .  C.  Niebuhr,  Studien  .  .  .  zur  Ge- 
schichU  des  aUen  Orients,  Leipsic,  1894,  p.  92). 

But  the  most  important  results  historically  are 
those  which  relate  to  the  connections  of  Egypt 
with  Syria  and  Palestine.  Thothmes  III.  had 
carried  the  arms  of  Egypt  as  far  as  the  Taurus 
Mountains.  A  period  of  Egyptian  quiescence  had 
followed,  and,  as  a  consequence,  in  the  period  of 
the  letters  Egyptian  hegemony  was  threatened  in 
three  ways:  first  by  revolts  of  the  cities  under 
governors  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  Pharaoh 
or  by  the  governors  who  were  imfaithful;  second, 
by  a  Hittite  advance  from  the  north  and  northeast; 
third,  by  the  tfabiri  from  the  east.  The  corre- 
spondence abounds  in  charges  by  governors  who 
claim  to  be  faithful  to  the  Pharaoh  against  other 
governors;  and  again  and  again  they  beg  for  help 
from  him  which  apparently  is  not  sent,  though  the 
news  of  continuous  loss  of  territory  is  the  biuxlen 
of  the  letters.  Some  of  the  men  charged  with 
rebellion  protest  their  fidelity  and  make  counter- 
charges, but  in  many  cases  practically  confess  their 
disloyalty  by  their  excuses  for  not  rendering  ser- 
vice due  or  required.  The  whole  situation  is  one 
of  the  weakening  of  Egyptian  influence  as  its 
leadership  and  control  slips  away  imder  the  batter- 
ing ofthetriplex  adverse  forces.  The  mention  of  the 
advance  of  the  Hittites  is  most  illmninating,  show- 
ing the  beginning  of  the  empire  established  in  the 
century  following.  The  question  raised  by  the  fre- 
quent mention  of  the  ^diri  has  been  answered  in 
three  ways:  (a)  they  were  the  Hebrews  of  the  Exo- 
dus just  arriving  from  the  wandering;  (b)  they  were 
Hebrews,  but  not  those  of  the  Exodus,  representing 
rather  the  Abrahamic-Lot  tribes  prior  to  the  settle- 
ment in  Egypt  which  is  described  in  the  last  chap- 
ters of  Genesis;  (c)  they  were  not  Hebrews  at  all, 
but  people  of  nomadic  strain  whose  exact  affilia- 
tions are  imknown.  The  first  of  these  three  answers 
is  not  now  supported  by  any  prominent  authority; 
the  other  two  are  still  imder  debate.  In  favor  of 
the  second  is  the  single  Egyptian  inscription  (Me- 
neptah's;  see  Egypt)  which  plainly  mentions  the 
Hebrews  as  already  in  Canaan  during  the  reign  in 
which  most  modem  scholars  place  the  Exodus  and 
before  the  tribes  under  Moses  could  have  entered 
the  land. 

The  geographical  information  can  not  be  given 
here  at  length,  since  almost  every  item  would 
require  extended  discussion.  A  large  number  of 
known  cities  or  localities  is  named,  such  as  Tyre, 
Sidon,  Bybloe,  Beirut,  Ajalon,  Accho,  Megiddo, 
Kadesh,  Gath,  Lachish,  Jerusalem,  Mitanni,  and 
Edom.  Other  places  are  mentioned  in  such  con- 
nections that  the  approximate  locality  is  recognized. 


such  as  Tunip,  south  of  Aleppo.    Still  other  place- 
names  appear  in  the  correspondence,  the  exact  or 
even  approximate  location  of  which  is  undeter- 
mined,  such  as    l^a^na  and    Irfpata. 
2.  Geo-      One  hundred  and  thirty  towns  in  all 
graphicaL  are  mentioned.    But  the  existence  of 
these  places  is  made  known  and  their 
relative  importance  often  appears  from  the  char- 
acter of  the  passage  in  which  the  names  occur. 
For  the  political  geography  of  the  region  and  the 
time,  these  tablets  are  of  the  first  importance. 

The  linguistic  data  given  in  the  letters   afford 
a  means  of  comparison  of  the  Babylonian  and 
Assyrian  with  earlier  and  with  later  forms,  and  so 
constitute  a  standard  of  comparison  in  what  had 
been  a  dark  period  for  both.    For  Aramean  and 
Canaanitic  the  data  are  the  earliest 
3.  Linguis-  known  and,  therefore,  of  the  highest 
tic.         value.    These  letters  show  the  Sem- 
itic languages  represented  as  differing 
only  dialectically,  and  as  in  all  probability  mutually 
intelligible    to    the   inhabitants   of   the   different 
regions.  Geo.  W.  Gilmore. 

Bibuoobapht:  H.  Winokler.  Der  Thoniafdfund  von  BU 
Amama,  in  Schrader,  JCB,  ▼.  1,  Berlin,  1896;  idem.TM-eI- 
Amama  Letten,  New  York,  1890  (transliterated  text  and 
tranal.  in  Germ,  and  Eng.);  C.  Besold,  Oriental  Diplo- 
maey,  London,  1893;  C.  R.  Conder,  Ttirel^Amama  TabUU, 
ib.  1893  (tranal.  and  discuaaion  of  the  tableta  in  the 
Britiah  Muaeum);  W.  M.  F.  Petrie,  Td-el-Amama,  ib. 
1894  (account  of  the  excavation  and  ita  reaulta);  idem, 
Tel-O-Amama  Letter;  ib.  1898;  C.  Niebuhr,  Die  Amartup- 
ZeiL  ^gypten  und  Vorderaeien  um  lUOO  vor  Chrietue  naeh 
dem  ThorUafeifunde  von  ei-Amama^  Leipeic,  1899;  A—ur- 
ion  and  Boiiylonian  Literature,  New  York,  1901  (givea 
tranal.  of  aeleoted  lettera).  The  diacuaaion  in  periodioab 
haa  been  very  full;  consult  Preebyterian  Review,  x.  (1888) 
476-481;  PSBA,  x.  (1888)  640-669;  Babylonian  and  Ori- 
ental Record,  iii.  (1889)  286-288.  v.  (1891)  114-119;  B*- 
Uotheea  Sacra,  1.  (1893)  696;  Thinker,  ix.  (1894)  408;  Na- 
tion, Ux.  (Jan.  5.  1894). 

AMAZIAH,  am'Vza'id:  Eighth  king  of  Judah. 
He  was  the  son  of  Joash,  and  reigned  838-810 
B.C.,  according  to  the  old  computation;  797-792,  ac- 
cording to  Duncker;  800-792,  according  to  WeUhau- 
sen;  796-778,  according  to  Kamphausen;  799-773, 
according  to  Hommel.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five 
he  succeeded  his  father,  who  had  been  murdered 
by  his  servants,  and  his  first  act  was  to  put 
the  conspirators  to  death;  in  harmony  with  Deut. 
xxiv.  16,  however,  he  spared  their  children.  He 
attacked  the  Edomites,  gained  a  victory  over  them, 
and  captured  a  stronghold  known  as  "  the  Rock," 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  "  Joktheel."  He  may 
also  have  tal^en  and  destroyed  Elath,  which  his 
son  Uzziah  rebuilt  (II  Kings  xiv.  22).  He  next 
began  war  against  Joash  of  Israel,  but  was  defeated, 
and  Jerusalem  was  taken  and  pillaged.  Like  his 
father,  Amaziah  was  slain  by  conspirators,  whose 
motive  is  not  known.  He  was  buried  with  royal 
honors  at  Jerusalem.  The  prophetic  writers  of 
the  Book  of  Kings  reckon  him  among  the  better 
kings  of  Judah,  but  the  Chronicler  ascribes  his 
downfall  to  idolatry  and  apostasy  from  Yahweh. 

(W.  Lot*.) 
Bibuoorapht:  His  history  is  in  11  Kings  xiv.   1-20;  II 

CThron.  xxv.    Consult  the  works  mentioned  under  Ahab. 

AMBO:  A  sort  of  raised  platform  in  early 
Christian  churches,  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes. 
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The  name  is  met  with  frequently  in  medieval 
works,  more  rarely  in  the  older,  which  employ  a 
number  of  synonymous  expressions.  C^rian 
speaks  of  a  pulpitum,  by  which  he  evidently  means 
a  raised  place  to  which  the  lectors  ascended  to 
read  to  the  people  "  the  precepts  and  good  tidings 
of  the  Lord."  Eusebius  relates  (Hist.  eccL,  vii. 
30)  that  Bishop  Paul  of  Samosata  erected  b6th 
a  ^  bema  "  and  a  lofty  throne  to  speak  from;  and 
the  context  shows  that  he  is  not  speaking  of  the 
semicircular  apse,  which  was  sometimes  called 
"  bema  ''  also.  So,  according  to  Sosomen  (HisL 
eccl.,  viii.  5),  John  Chrysostom  preached  seated  upon 
the  platform  (Gk.  bima)  of  the  readers;  and  the 
same  historian  speaks  (ix.  2)  of  a  grave  placed 
''  beneath  the  ambo,''  adding  the  definition  "  plat- 
form of  the  readers."  Other  expressions  are 
analoqiuB  or  analogium,  suggestuB,  solea,  pyrgus, 
and  ostenBorium.  Other  historians  besides  Sozo- 
men  mention  Chrysostom  going  up  into  the  "  am- 
bo "  to  preach,  so  as  to  be  heard  better. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
mention  of  the  ambo  becomes  frequent.  Among 
the  services  of  Pope  Sixtus  III.  to  the  Church, 
Platina  notes  that  he  adorned  the  ambo  or  sitg- 
gestxis  in  the  Basilica  Liberiana,  vbi  evangelium  et 
epistola  caniiur.  The  so-called  liturgy  of  St.  John 
Chrysostom  contemplates  the  reading  of  the  gospel 
in  that  place  by  the  deacon.  The  use  of  the  ambo 
for  psalm-singing  is  evidenced,  e.g.,  by  the  fifteenth 
canon  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea  (341?)  which 
reads:  "  Besides  the  appointed  singers,  who  mount 
the  ambo  and  sing  from  the  book,  others  shajl 
not  sing  in  the  Church."  While  in  primitive  times 
the  bishop  was  the  only  preacher,  and  taught  the 
people  from  his  throne  or  from  the  altar,  in  the 
succeeding  centuries  the  cases  grow  more  numerous 
in  which  he  commits  the  office  to  other  clergy,  who 
choose  the  ambo  from  which  to  speak.  Pastoral 
letters  of  the  bishops  were  read  from  the  same 
place.  The  ambo  of  St.  Sophia  in  Constantinople 
had  a  special  use,  serving  for  imperial  coronations. 
With  all  the  variety  of  use  the  Middle  Ages  did  not 
forget  the  original  purpose  of  the  ambo.  Innocent 
III.,  commanding  that  the  deacon  shall  go  up  into 
it  to  read  the  gospel,  draws  a  parallel  between  it 
and  the  mountain  from  which  the  Lord  taught  the 
people.  He  prescribes  two  entrances;  one  for  the 
deacon,  the  other  for  the  subdeacon.  It  was 
considered  proper  that  the  gospel  should  be  read 
from  a  higher  step  than  the  epistle,  to  show,  as 
Hugh  of  St.  Victor  says,  that  the  teaching  of  Christ 
is  far  higher  than  that  of  his  apostles. 

The  early  rule  was  to  have  only  one  ambo  in 
each  church,  and  this  continued  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  except  in  the  largest  churches.  The  position 
of  the  ambo  in  the  primitive  and  early  medieval 
churches  can  not  be  positively  determined;  pre- 
sumably it  stood  in  the  nave,  in  front  of  the  division 
between  nave  and  choir.  Where  there  were  two, 
they  were  placed  one  on  each  side  against  the 
columns  dividing  nave  from  aisles.  Sometimes, 
as  in  St.  Clement's  at  Rome,  the  ambo  formed  an 
integral  part  of  the  screen  dividing  the  clergy  from 
the  laity.  As  to  material,  the  ambo  was  frequently 
made  of  wood.    That  which  Abbot  Suger  of  St. 


Denis  restored  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century  was  decorated  with  tablets  of  ivoiy,  and 
Emperor  Henry  II.  gave  one  to  the  cathedral  of 
Aachen  which  had  not  only  ivoiy,  but  precious 
stones  and  gilded  copper-plates  set  in  the  wood. 
Most  of  the  extant  older  ambos  are  of  marble, 
frequently  adorned  with  mosaics  or  reliefs  on  the 
sides  toward  the  congregation.  As  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  form  a  general  conception  qf  their  struc- 
ture, they  consisted  of  a  flat  base,  either  square, 
oblong,  hexagonal,  or  circular,  supported  by  col- 
umns or  a  plinth,  sometimes,  however,  resting  on 
figures  of  lions  or  men.  Access  to  the  ambo  was 
given  by  one  or  two  flights  of  steps,  and  it  was 
railed  around  in  front  and  occasionally  surmounted 
by  a  canopy.  Decoration  was  mainly  used  on  the 
suriace  of  the  front,  and  was  of  infinite  variety, 
and  frequently  of  great  richness.  Especially 
beautiful  are  the  marble  reliefs  with  Biblical  and 
allegorical  scenes  made  for  the  churches  of  northern 
and  central  Italy  by  the  artists  of  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  with  Niccold  Pisano  at  their 
head.  Most  of  the  ambos  now  extant  are  in  Italy; 
notable  northern  examples  are  that  already  men- 
tioned at  Aachen,  one  at  Halberstadt,  and  one  at 
Windisch-Matrei.  With  the  developemnt  of  Gothic 
architecture  the  place  of  the  ambo  was  taken  in  a 
general  way  by  the  rood-loft  above  the  choir- 
screen,  and  the  modem  lectern  and  pulpit  serve 
the  same  purpose.     See  Pulpit. 

(NiKOLAUS  MOller.) 
Bibuoorapht:  R.  de  Fleury,  La  Me—e:    Hude»  orchMo' 
Oiquet  nor  mm  numumsnU,  iii.  1  sqq..  and  pUns.   Paris, 
188.  Consult  the  works  on  Christian  archeology  and  art. 

AMBROSE  OF  ALEXAlfDRIA:  Friend  of  Ori- 
gen;  d.  about  250.  Attracted  by  Origen's  fame 
as  a  teacher,  he  visited  his  school  about  212,  and 
was  converted  by  Origen  from  the  Valentinian 
heresy  to  the  orthodox  faith  (Eusebius,  Ht8t,  ecd.^ 
VI.  xviii.  1).  He  was  a  sufferer  during  the  perse- 
cution imder  Maximinus  in  235  (Eusebius,  Hist, 
eccl,f  VI.  xxviii.),  and  is  last  mentioned  inOrigen's 
Contra  Celsum,  which  the  latter  wrote  at  the  so- 
licitation of  Ambrose.  He  was  wealthy  and  pro- 
vided his  teacher  with  books  for  his  studies  and 
secretaries  to  lighten  the  labor  of  composition 
(Eusebius,  Hist,  ecd,,  VI.  xxiii.  1-2;  Jerome,  De 
vir,  iU,,  Ivi.).  Origen  often  speaks  of  him  in  terms 
of  affection  as  a  man  of  education  and  literary  and 
scholarly  tastes.  All  of  his  works  written  after 
218  are  dedicated  to  Ambrose. 

AMBROSE  THE  CAMALDOLITE  (Ambrogio 
Traversariy  Lat.  Traversarius)',  Prominent  human- 
ist; b.  at  Portico  (36  m.  n.e.  of  Florence)  1386; 
d.  Oct.  20,  1439.  He  became  general  of  the  Order 
of  the  Oamaldolites  in  1431.  Pope  Eugenius  IV. 
sent  him  to  the  (Council  of  Basel,  but  his  exertions 
in  behalf  of  his  master  were  unsuccessful,  as  were 
also  his  efforts  at  Ferrara  and  Florence,  1438-39, 
toward  a  union  with  the  Greeks.  As  an  enthu- 
siastic humanist  Traversari  offers  ''  the  first  ex- 
ample of  a  monk  in  whom  the  polite  scholar  is  in 
conflict  with  the  Holy  Spirit"  (G.  Voigt,  Die 
WiederbeUhung  des  klassischen  AUertums,  i.,  Berlin, 
1893,  p.  321).  At  the  table  of  Cosimo  de'  Medici, 
where  the  most  learned  met,  he  took  an  active  part 
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in  the  conversation  about  the  authors  of  antiquity. 
He  studied  especially  the  Greek  ecclesiastical 
authors.  K.  Bbnrath. 

Bzbuoobapht:  His  epittlM,  with  life  by  L.  Melius,  were 

edited  by  P.  Cftnneto,  Florence,  1759.     Consult  Creigh- 

ton.  Papacy,  ii.  270-272.  277-278.  370. 

AMBROSE  (Lat.  AmbroHua),  SAINT,  OF  MILAH : 
One  of  the  great  leaders  and  teachers  of  the  Western 
Church;  b.  of  a  rich  and  noble  Roman  family  at 
Treves  c.  340;  d.  at  Milan  Apr.  4,  379.  He  was 
educated  in  Rome  for  the  bar,  and  about  370  was 
appointed  consular  prefect  for  Upper  Italy  and 
took  up  his  residence  at  Milan.  In  374  a  fierce 
contest  arose  in  the  city  between  the  orthodox 
and  the  Arian  parties  concerning  the  election  of  a 
bishop  to  succeed  Auxentius.  Ambrose,  as  the 
first  magistrate,  repaired  to  the  church  to  main- 
tain order  and  was  himself  by  unanimous  vote 
transferred  from  his  official  position  to  the  epis- 
copal chair.  He  was  as  yet  only  a  catechumen, 
but  he  was  immediately  baptized,  and,  eight  days 
afterward  (Dec.  7,  374)  was  consecrated  bishop. 
As  a  leader  of  the  Church  Ambrose  distinguished 
himself  by  his  support  of  the  orthodox  faith.  In 
379  he  succeeded  in  establishing  an  orthodox 
bishop  at  Sirmium  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Allan  empress  Justina.  In  385-386  he  refused 
to  deliver  up  a  basilica  in  Milan  to  the  empress  for 
Allan  worship.  These  contests  with  Arianism 
he  has  reported  himself  in  his  letters  to  his  sister 
Marcellina  (EpiaL,  xx.,  xxii.)  and  to  the  Emperor 
Valentinian  II.  {EpiaL,  xxi.),  and  in  his  oration 
De  baatltcia  tradendig.  Also  with  the  Roman  monk 
Jovinian  (q.v.)  he  had  a  sharp  controversy  (Epiat., 
xliL). 

Ambrose  opposed  paganism  no  less  zealously 
than  heresy.  In  the  senate  hall  at  Rome  stood 
an  altar  to  Victory  on  which  all  oaths  were  taken. 
In  382  Gratian  had  this  altar  removed,  probably 
at  the  instigation  of  Ambrose.  The  senate,  which 
favored  the  old  religion,  made  repeated  efforts  to 
have  the  altar  restored,  under  Gratian,  Valen- 
tinian II.,  and  Theodosius,  but  unsuccessfully  owing 
to  Ambrose's  opposition.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
held  that  the  State,  though  it  might  interfere  with 
paganism,  must  not  interfere  with  the  Church. 
In  388  the  Christians  burned  a  synagogue  at  Callini- 
cum  in  Mesopotamia  and  Theodosius  ordered  that 
it  be  rebuilt  at  the  expense  of  the  bishop  of  the 
place,  but  Ambrose  induced  the  emperor  to  recall 
the  order.  In  370  the  people  of  Thessalonica 
diuJng  a  riot  mimlered  the  militaiy  governor, 
and  Theodosius  retaliated  with  a  fearful  massacre; 
Ambrose  rebuked  the  emperor  and  counseled  him 
to  do  public  penance  (Epiat.,  li.). 

As  a  teacher  of  the  Church  Ambrose  concerned 
himself  more  with  practical  and  ethical  than  with 
metaphysical  questions;  his  writings  are  rich  in 
striking  practical  remarks,  but  not  original.  Of 
his  dogmatical  works  the  De  myateriia  reminds 
of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  and  the  De  fide  and  De  apirUu 
aando  follow  Basil  very  closely.  Concerning  the 
question  of  sin,  Ambrose  stands  nearer  to  Augustine 
than  the  earlier  Western  Fathers  or  the  Eastern 
theologians,  but  is  more  in  accord  with  the  earlier 
than  with  the  later  views  of  the  great  teacher. 


His  exegetical  works  are  mostly  founded  upon  Basil 
and  are  marred  by  the  allegorical  method;  their 
chief  and  best  characteristic  is  their  practical 
tendency.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  his 
sermons,  which  exhibit  the  full  worth  of  the  true 
Roman  gentleman.  Among  his  moral  and  ascetic 
works  are  De  officiia  miniatrorum  (modeled  upon 
Cicero),  De  virffinibua,  De  vidutaf  De  virginitaUf 
etc.  The  growing  tendency  toward  asceticism 
shows  itself  in  the  high  value  he  attached  to  celi- 
bacy, the  martyr's  death,  and  voluntary  poverty; 
and  the  notion  of  a  higher  and  purer  Christian  life 
to  be  attained  by  such  means  betrays  the  influence 
of  the  Stoic  moral  theory  which  he  found  in  his 
model.  Ambrose  introduced  a  comprehensive 
reform  in  Church  music  (see  Ambrosian  Chant); 
and  a  liturgy  long  used  in  the  diocese  of  Milan  is 
associated  with  his  name  by  tradition.  Of  the 
hymns  ascribed  to  him  not  more  than  foiur  or  five 
are  genuine,  and  the  Te  Deum  is  not  in  this  number 
(see  Tb  Dbum).  His  extant  worios  also  include 
ninety-one  letters. 

Ambrose  was  buried  in  the  Ambrosian  basilica 
at  Milan  near  the  martyrs  Gervasius  and  Protasius. 
In  the  ninth  century  Archbishop  Angilbert  II. 
placed  the  remains  of  the  three  in  a  porphyry 
sarcophagus,  which  was  discovered  in  1864,  and 
opened  in  1871  (cf.  Biraghi,  /  tre  aepolchri  Sant^ 
ambroaianif  Milan,  1864;  A.  Riboldi,  Deacrizume 
deUe  reliquie  dei  SS,  Ambrogio,  Gervaato,  e  Pro- 
taaio,  1874;  F.  Venosta,  Sant'  Ambrogio^  la  aua 
haailica,  la  aepoUura  e  lo  acoprimerUo  del  auo  corpo, 
1874).  (T.  FORSTBRt.) 

BiBUooBAPHT*.  The  works  of  Ambrose  haye  been  published 
by  the  Benedictines  of  St.  Bfaur.  2  yols.,  P&ris.  1686-90; 
often  reprinted,  as  in  MPL,  xiv.-xvii.,  by  Ballerini,  6  vols., 
Milan,  1876-^6;  and  in  CSEL,  Vienna,  1806  sqq.  Some  of 
hui  principal  works  are  translated  in  NPNFf  vol.  x..  New 
York,  1806.  The  oldest  life  is  by  Paulinus  (in  the  Bene- 
dictine edition  of  the  works).  Later  lives  are:  In 
French,  by  Louis  Baunard,  Paris,  1871,  and  the  Due  de 
Broglie,  1800,  Eng.  transl.,  London,  1800;  in  German, 
by  T.  Fdrster,  Halle,  1884;  in  EngUsh,  by  Alfred  Barry, 
London,  1806.  Ck»nsult  also  J.  Pruner,  Die  TKeotogie  dst 
AmbroHua,  Eichst&tt,  1862;  P.  Ewald,  Der  Binflutt  der 
9toi9ek<ieeroni»chen  Moral  avf  die  Ethik  bei  Ambronua, 
Leipsic,  1881;  M.  Ihm,  Stadia  Ambrotiana,  1880;  G.  M. 
Dreves,  Atarelitu  Ambronua,  der  Vaier  dee  Ktrehengeeanoee, 
Freiburg,  1803;  J.  B.  Kellner,  Der  heUioe  Ambroeiue  aU 
ErkUkrer  dee  Alien  Teetamente,  Ratisbon,  1808;  R.  Thamin, 
St  Ambroiee  et  la  morale  ehriHenne  au  quatrihne  siAefe, 
Paris,  1805. 

AMBROSE,  ISAAC:  Puritan;  b.  in  Lancashire, 
England,  1604;  d.  at  Preston  1664.  He  studied 
at  Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  and  after  1631 
became  one  of  the  king's  four  preachers  in  Lan- 
cashire with  residence  at  Garstang.  Favoring 
Presbyterianism,  he  suffered  imprisonment  and 
other  hardships  during  the  civil  war,  and  was 
ejected  from  Garstang  for  non-conformity  in  1662. 
He  is  described  as  a  learned  man,  of  quiet  and 
retiring  disposition  and  sincere  piety.  His  best- 
known  work  is  Looking  uiUo  Jeaua  (Ix>ndon,  1658). 
A  collected  edition  of  his  works  appeared  in  1674 
and  has  been  often  reprinted  (Dundee,  1759; 
London,  1829,  etc.). 

AMBROSIAlf  CHAFT:  A  lively,  rhythmical, 
melodious  congregational  song,  which  grew  out 
of  a  union  of  the  ancient  Greek  musical  system 
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in  four  keys  with  the  traditional  Church  psalmody. 
Whether  it  was  introduced  by  Ambrose,  bishop  of 
Milan  (374-397),  or  whether  he  merely  regulated 
and  improved  it,  is  not  certain.  The  singing  had 
been  confined  to  the  choir  (Gk.  paakai,  Lat.  can- 
tores),  who  recited  the  psalms  and  prayers  in  mo- 
notonous fashion  with  no  fixed  rules.  The  new  Am- 
brosian  times  were  lively  and  joyous,  all  took  part 
in  the  singing,  and  the  people  found  pleasure 
and  enjoyment  in  it.  Augustine  in  his  Confessions 
(IX.  vii.  15;  X.  xxxiii.  50)  speaks  in  glowing 
terms  of  the  effect  of  this  new  method  of  sing- 
ing, which  was  executed  "  with  a  clear  voice  and 
modulation  most  suitable."  Antiphonal  or  re- 
sponsive singing  between  men  and  women,  con- 
gregational choirs,  or  congregation  and  choir, 
borrowed  from  the  Greek  Church,  came  particularly 
into  use  (see  Antiphon).  As  text  Ambrose  used 
the  Greek  and  Latin  hymns  already  existing,  both 
rimed  and  imrimed.  He  also  composed  hymns 
himself,  generally  without  rimes,  but  well  adapted 
to  the  melodies;  as  Deus  creator  omnium;  Jam 
surgit  hora  tertia;  JEteme  rerum  conditor;  Veni 
redempior  gentium;  perhaps  also  0  lux  beata  Trtni- 
ias;  Splendor  patemce  gloria. 

The  Ambrosian  music  spread  rapidly  and  was 
soon  dominant  throughout  the  West.  But  in 
course  of  time  an  artificial  and  profane  manner 
crept  in,  which,  toward  the  close  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, called  forth  the  Gregorian  reaction;  and 
thus  the  singing  in  the  churches  was  again  confined 
to  the  choirs  or  the  clergy.  The  popular,  fresh, 
congregational  singing  of  the  Reformation  period 
may  be  regarded  as  a  partial  revival  of  the  ancient 
Ambrosian  chant.  M.  Herolo. 

Bibuoorapht:  H.  A.  Daniel,  Thfawrua  hymnologictu, 
H»Ue,  1841;  C.  Fortlage,  OesAnife  chriatlicher  Vorteit,  Ber- 
lin, 1844;  F.  J.  Mone,  LcUeini$che  Hymnen  ds9  MitUkUten, 
3  vols.,  Freiburg,  1863-54;  J.  Kayser,  Beitrdi/e  tut  G&- 
tkUJUe  und  ErklSruno  der  Altetten  Kvrchenhymnen,  Pader- 
bom,  1881;  F.  Qeyart,  Lm  orifftnet  du  chant  liturgique 
dant  VSffliae  loHne,  Paris,  1890;  M.  Dreves,  Atareliua  Am- 
bnmtu  dtr  "  VaUr  de%  KvrchenoeMnga,"  Freiburg.  1803; 
H.  A.  KOstlin.  OeMchicKte  der  Munk,  Berlin.  1890. 

AMBROSIAIfS:  Name  of  several  religious  so- 
cieties, organized  in  the  city  or  diocese  of  Milan 
after  the  fourteenth  century,  which  chose  St. 
Ambrose  as  their  patron.  The  only  one  to  attain 
more  than  local  importance  was  the  Order  of  the 
Brethren  of  St.  Ambrose  of  the  Grove  (Fratree 
S.  Ambrosii  ad  Nemus),  founded  before  1530  by 
three  pious  Milanese,  Alexander  Crivelli,  Alberto 
Besuri,  and  Antonio  Petrasancta,  and  cidled  after 
their  meeting-place,  a  grove  outside  the  Porta 
Cumena  in  Milan,  to  which  Ambrose  used  at  times 
to  resort  (cf.  his  De  bono  mortis,  iii.  11).  Gregory 
XI.  confinned  the  society  in  1375  on  the  rule  of 
St.  Augustine;  Eugenius  IV.  in  1445  united  it 
with  three  other  Ambrose-brotherhoods,  which 
had  originated  independently  at  Genoa,  Eugubio, 
and  Recanati  near  Ancona,  into  a  Congregatio  S. 
Ambrosii  ad  Nemus  Mediolanensis,  Sixtus  V. 
brought  about  in  1589  the  reunion  of  the  Milanese 
and  a  non-Milanese  division  of  the  order,  which 
was  temporarily  separated  under  the  name  of 
Congregatio  fraJtrum  S,  Ambrosii  ad  Nemus  et  S. 
BamabcB.  To  these  combined  Ambrose  and 
Barnabas  orders,  Paul  V.  granted  many  privileges 


in  1606.  But  Innocent  X.,  considering  the  small- 
ness  and  insignificance  of  the  order,  decided  upon 
its  dissolution  about  1650.  The  bull  with  respect 
to  it  is  given  in  the  BuUarium  magnum,  iii.  194. 

The  following  societies  were  confined  to  Milan 
and  its  neighb6rhood:  (1)  The  Nuns  of  St.  Am- 
brose of  the  Grove,  founded  in  1475  by  two  ladies 
of  Milan  not  far  from  Pallanza  on  Lago  Maggiore. 
(2)  The  Schola  S.  Ambrosii  or  Oblationarii,  a  society 
of  old  men  and  women  who  undertook  to  assist  at 
the  Ambrosian  mass  in  the  churches  of  Milan, 
especially  in  bringing  oblations  (oblationes),  (3) 
The  Society  of  the  Oblates  of  St.  Ambrose,  founded 
by  Archbishop  Carlo  Borromeo  and  confirmed 
by  Gregoiy  XIII.  in  1578.  They  were  bound  to 
strict  obedience  to  superiors,  especially  the  arch- 
bishop of  Milan.  During  the  seventeenth  centuiy 
the  society  was  in  a  flourishing  state  and  numbered 
about  200  members,  but  having  decreased  to  only 
16  in  1844  it  was  abolished.  O.  ZOcKLERf. 

Bibuoobapht:  Helyot,  Ordrtt  mtnuutiquM,  iv.  52-63,  Paris, 

1715;  Heimbucher,  Orden  und  KongreoaManen,  i.  488-480.- 

510,  u.  336-338. 

AMBROSIASTER:  The  name  commonly  used 
for  the  unknown  author  of  the  Commeniaria  in 
xiii.  epistolas  beoH  Pauli,  which,  from  about  850 
until  the  time  of  Erasmus,  were  commonly  ascribed 
to  Ambrose  of  Milan.  This  opinion,  which  is  not 
yet  quite  extinct,  has  no  support  in  ancient  tra- 
dition, and  there  are  many  reasons  against  it — 
such  as  the  style,  the  Scripture  version  used,  the 
opinion  about  the  authorship  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  and  the  attitude  toward  Greek  literature. 
But  the  idea  that  it  is  a  compilation  made  about 
800  is  equally  baseless.  The  Codex  Cassinensis, 
though  lacking  Romans,  shows  that  the  commen- 
tary had  its  recognized  form  earlier  than  570.  The 
Scripture  text  is  consistent,  belonging  to  a  time 
before  Jerome  and  to  the  recension  known  as  the 
Itala.  The  anthropology  is  naive  pre-Augustinian; 
the  eschatology  is  still  millenarian;  the  polemics 
against  heresy  point  to  the  period  about  380;  the 
filioque  is  lacking.  Numerous  small  details  of 
historical  allusion  point  to  the  same  date. 

Little  success  has  attended  the  attempt  to  iden- 
tify the  author.  Because  Augustine  in  420  quoted 
a  passage  as  from  sanctus  HUarius,  some  critics 
have  been  inclined  to  see  in  the  Ambrosiaster's 
work  a  part  of  the  lost  commentary  of  Hilary  of 
Poitiers  on  the  Epistles.  For  a  long  tune  it  was 
thought  that  Augustine  referred  to  the  Roman 
deacon  Hilary,  the  partisan  of  Lucifer  of  Calaris. 
The  presbyter  Faustinus,  the  opponent  of  Dam- 
asus  and  author  of  a  treatise  on  the  Trinity,  has 
also  been  suggested.  But  neither  the  style,  the 
Scripture  version  used,  nor  the  christology  is  his. 
The  author  was  probably  a  presbyter  of  the  Roman 
Church;  possibly  Augustine  and  he  were  both 
quoting  Hilaiy.  The  attempt  to  identify  him, 
on  the  ground  of  notable  similarities,  with  the 
author  of  the  pseudo-Augustinian  Qtuestiones  ex 
utroque  testamento  has  not  met  with  general  ap- 
proval. 

Though  the  work  of  Ambrosiasterdoes  not,  from 
an  antiquarian  standpoint,  belong  to  the  most  inter- 
esting relics  of  Christian  antiquity,  its  exegesis 
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is  often  valuable,  distinguished  by  soberness, 
deamess,  and  richness  of  thought,  and  singularly 
unbiased  and  objective  for  its  period.  Certain 
prejudices,  as  against  the  speculations  and  "  soph- 
istries "  of  the  Greeks,  and  against  the  deacons, 
are  explicable  by  the  circumstances  of  the  time 
assign^  above  to  its  composition.  The  author 
repeatedly  remarks  that  the  institutions  of  the 
Church  have  undergone  essential  alterations  since 
the  apostles'  time.  Of  great  interest  are  his  re- 
marks about  the  primitive  organization,  which  he 
considers  to  have  been  very  informal,  all  teaching 
and  all  baptizing  as  occasion  offered.  He  thinks 
that  the  primitive  institutions  were  modeled  after 
the  synagogue;  that  presbyters  and  bishops  were 
originally  the  same,  as  indeed,  he  says,  they  still 
are  fundamentally;  that  the  Roman  Church  was 
founded  not  by  the  apostles,  but  by  certain  Jewish 
Christians,  who  imposed  a  Judaic  form  upon  it 
to  be  corrected  by  better-informed  later  arrivals; 
that  not  Peter  alone,  but  Paul  also,  had  a  primacy. 
In  a  manuscript  written  about  769  by  Winitharius, 
a  monk  of  St.  Gall,  and  elsewhere,  Origen  is  named 
as  the  author,  which  is  explicable  by  the  presence 
of  certain  Origenistic  ideas.  (F.  Arnold.) 

In  1899  Dom  Morin  (Revue  d^hUtoire  et  de  lU- 
Urature  religieuse)  suggested  as  the  author  of  the 
"  AmbroMaster  "  works  Isaac  the  Jew,  a  professed 
convert,  who  prosecuted  Pope  Damasus  on  a 
capital  charge  and  who  was  said  by  the  friends  of 
the  pope  to  have  relapsed  to  Judaism  and  ''  pro- 
faned the  Christian  mysteries "  (382  a.d.).*  In 
1903  Morin  withdrew  this  identification  in  favor 
of  Decimius  Hilarianus  Hilarius,  prefect  of  Rome 
in  383,  and  pretorian  prefect  of  Italy  in  396.  A. 
Souter  (formerly  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge, 
now  professor  at  Mansfield  College,  Oxford),  in 
an  article  in  the  SUztingsberichte  of  the  Vienna 
Academy,  1904,  and  in  A  Study  of  AmJbrosiaster  (TS, 
vol.  vii.,  No.  4,  1905)  adopted  the  later  view  of 
Morin,  and  from  an  exhaustive  study  of  manu- 
scripts and  comparison  of  the  Ambrosiastrian 
works  with  contemporary  writings  has  concluded 
that  this  view  "  entirely  satisfies  the  conditions 
of  the  problem,"  and  he  advises  those  who  may 
incline  to  a  different  view  io  "  read  the  works  of 
the  author  carefully  in  the  forthcoming  Vienna 
edition  [part  of  which  he  is  himself  editing]  before 
coming  to  a  conclusion  on  the  subject."  C.  H. 
Turner,  fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  ex- 
pressed hearty  approval  of  Morin's  first  identifi- 
cation and,  in  an  article  in  JTS  (Apr.,  1906,  pp. 
355  sqq.),  refuses  to  be  convinced  by  the  argu- 
ments of  Morin  or  those  of  Souter  that  Decimius 
Hilarianus  Hilarius  rather  than  Isaac  the  Jew 
wrote  the  "  Commentaries  "  and  the  "  Questions." 
The  writer's  millenarianism,  extraordinary  famil- 
iarity with  Jewish  history  and  customs,  and  un- 
strongly  favorable  to  the  theoiy  that  the  books 
usually  friendly  attitude  toward  Judaism  are 
were  written  by  Isaac  and  are  as  strongly  inimical 
to  the  theory  that  the  official  Decimius  Hilarianus 
Hilarius  was  the  author.  Equally  in  favor  of 
Isaac's  authorship  are  allusions  by  Jerome  to 
views  regarding  the  genealogies,  ascribed  to  some 
Judaizing  teacher  wlK)6e  name  he  does  not  deign 


to  mention,  which  are  identical  with  those  of 
"  Ambrosiaster."  A  young  Roman  Catholic  scholar 
Joseph  Wittig,  has  recently  advocated  the  Isaac 
hypothesis,  and  has  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  "  Isaac  "  and  "  Hilary  "  both  mean  "  laugh- 
ing "  as  a  means  of  accounting  for  the  ascription 
of  the  "  Commentaries  "  to  Hilary  by  Augustine. 
Recent  writers  (Hamack,  Jtilicher,  Morin,  Souter, 
Turner,  and  others)  are  agreed  in  attributing 
the  Commentaria  and  the  QucBsHones  to  the 
same  author.  The  Commentaria  as  '*  the  earliest 
commentary  on  the  Pauline  epistles "  and  the 
Quceationea  as  "  the  earliest  substantial  book  on 
Biblical  difficulties,"  are  of  considerable  importance. 
jQlicher  pronounces  the  Commentaria  "  the  best 
commentary  on  St.  Paul's  epistles  previous  to  the 
sixteenth  century,"  and  Hamack  is  equally  appre- 
ciative. Several  other  extant  works  are  attributed 
to  the  same  author.  A.  H.  Newman. 

Bibuoorapht:  His  work  is  usually  included  amonc  the 
works  of  Ambrose;  it  is  in  MPL,  xvii.  and  in  P.  A.  Bal- 
lerini.  Ambroni  Opera,  iii.  349-372,  971-974.  MUan.  1877. 
Consult  A.  Souter.  A  Study  of  AmbronoMter,  Oxford,  1905 
(claims  to  prove  finally  that  Ambrosiaster  was  Hilary  the 
layman);  C.  Oudin,  Commentariua  de  ecriptoribve  ee- 
deeituticU,  i.  481  sqq.,  Leipsio,  1722;  J.  B.  Pitra,  SpieUe- 
oium  Solesmenee,  i..  pp.  xxvi.-xxxiv.,  49-159,  567,  Paris, 
1852;  J.  H.  Reinkens,  HUariue  von  PoiHere,  pp.  273, 
Schaffhausen,  1864;  DCB,  i.  8^-90;  J.  Langen,  Com- 
mentarium  in  Epiatolae  Paulina*  .  .  .  Bonn.  1880;  H.  B. 
Swete,  Theodore  of  Afopeueetia  on  the  Minor  EpieUe*  of 
St.  Paul,  i.,  p.  Ixxviu.,  ii.,  p.  351,  Cambridge,  1880-82; 
Biarold.  Der  Ambroeia$ter  nach  InhcUt  und  Ureprung,  ZWT, 
xxvii.   (1884)415-470. 

AMEN.    See  LrrunoiCAL  Formxtlab. 

AMBRICAN  BAPTIST  MISSIONARY  UNION. 
See  Baptists,  II.,  3,  §  7. 

AMERICAN  BAPTIST  PUBLICATION  SOCIETY. 
See  Baptists,  II.,  3,  §  7. 

AMERICAN  BIBLE  SOCIETY.  See  Bible  So- 
cieties, III.,   1. 

AMERICAN  BIBLE  UNION.  See  Bible  So- 
cieties, III.,  2. 

AMERICAN  BOARD  OF  COMMISSIONERS 
FOR  FOREIGN  MISSIONS.  See  Conoreoa- 
TioNALiSTS,  I.,  4,  §  11;  Missions. 

AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  BIBLE  SOCIETY. 
See  Bible  Societies,  III.,  2. 

AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  CHRISTIAN 
UNION:  A  society  organised  May  10,  1849,  by 
the  union  (as  indicated  by  the  name)  of  the 
American  Protestant  Society  (founded  1843),  the 
Foreign  Evangelical  Society  (instituted  1839  as 
the  expansion  of  the  French  Association  of  1835), 
and  the  Christian  Alliance  of  1842.  The  purpose 
was  to  prosecute  more  eflficiently  the  work  of  the 
three  societies  named;  viz.,  to  convert  Roman 
Catholics  to  Protestantism;  or,  to  quote  its  con- 
stitution, "  by  missions,  colportage,  the  press,  and 
other  appropriate  agencies,  to  diffuse  the  principles 
of  religious  liberty,  and  a  pure  and  evangefical 
Christianity,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  where  a 
corrupted  Christianity  exists." 

For  a  number  of  years  the  society  prospered, 
and  spread  its  influence  over  Europe,  North  and 
South  America,  and  adjacent  islands.  From  1849 
to  1869  its  yearly  receipts  averaged  $60,000.    But 
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it  waa  compelled  gradually  to  contract  its  opera- 
tions. It  withdrew  from  France  in  1866,  from 
Italy  and  Europe,  and  other  foreign  stations  gen- 
erally, in  1873;  and  ultimately  it  limited  its  efforts 
to  the  support  of  the  American  Church  in  Paris. 
Its  monthly  periodical,  The  Christian  World  (35 
vols.,  New  York,  1850-i84),  gave  an  account  of  its 
work;  the  number  for  April,  1880,  contains  a  his- 
torical sketch  of  the  firet  thirty  years;  that  for 
June,  1884,  has  the  thirty-fifth  annual  report; 
consult  also  the  last  number  (Nov.,  1884). 

AMERICAN  LECTURES  ON  THE  HISTORY 
OF  RELIGIONS:  A  lectureship  made  possible 
by  the  union  of  a  number  of  imiversities  and  theo- 
logical seminaries  in  the  United  States,  each  of 
which  provides  a  sum  proportionate  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  year.  The  lectures  are  under  the  care 
of  a  committee  consisting  of  representatives  of  the 
institutions  which  imite  in  furnishing  the  funds 
and  hearing  the  lectures.  The  courses  thus  far 
delivered  and  published  are: 

1895:  T.  W.  RhyB  Dayids,  Buddhitm:  lU  Hittory  and 

lAierature,  New  York,  1895. 

1896:  D.  O.  Brinton,  Religiont  of  Primitive  People*,  ib. 

1897. 
1898:  T.  K.  Cbeyne.  Jewith  ReHgiotu  Life  after  the  Exile, 

ib.  1898. 

1899:  K.  Budde.  The  Eehoion  of  Itrael  to  the  EzUe,  ib. 

1899. 

1903:  G.  St6iDdor£F,  The  Religion  of  the  Early  Egvptiane, 

ib.  1905. 

1906 :  G.  W.  Knox.  The  Development  of  BeHgion  m  Japan, 

ib.  1906. 

AMERICAN  MISSIONARY  ASSOCIATION.    See 

CONaREOATIONALISTS,  I.,  4,  §  10. 

AMERICAN  REFORM  TRACT  AND  BOOK 
SOCIETY.    See  Tract  Societibs. 

AMERICAN     SEAMEN'S     FRIEND     SOCIETY. 

See  Seamen,  Missions  for. 

AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION.  See  Sun- 
day-Schools. 

AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY.  See  Tract  So- 
cieties. 

AMES,  WILLIAM  (Lat.  Ameaiua):  Puritan;  b. 
at  Ipswich,  Suffolk,  England,  1576;  d.  at  Rotter- 
dam Nov.  14, 1633.  He  studied  at  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge,  and  became  fellow.  From  the  first 
he  was  a  rigid  and  zealous  Puritan  and  so  without 
hope  of  preferment  in  the  Church  of  England.  In 
1611  he  went  to  Leyden,  thence  to  The  Hague, 
where  he  became  chaplain  to  Sir  Horace  Vere, 
commander  of  the  English  troops  in  the  Nether- 
lands, but  lost  this  post  through  intrigues  of  the 
High-church  party  at  home.  He  was  paid  four 
florins  a  day  by  the  States  General  to  attend  the 
Synod  of  Dort  (1618-19)  and  assist  the  president; 
became  professor  of  theology  at  Franeker  in  1622, 
and  rector  in  1626;  shortly  before  his  death  he 
became  pastor  of  the  English  church  in  Rotterdam. 
He  contemplated  settling  in  New  England,  and 
his  family  went  thither,  taking  with  them  his 
library.  His  influence  on  the  Continent  was  con- 
siderable, and  his  reputation  is  grea.ter  there  than 
in  his  native  land.  As  a  decided  Calvinist  he  was 
active  in  the  Arminian  and  other  controversies 
of  his  time,  both  with  voice  and  pen.  His  most 
noteworthy   books   were    the   MeduUa    theologica 


(Amsterdam,  1623 ;  Eng.  transl.,  Ths  Marrow  of 
Sacred  Divinity,  London,  1642)  and  the  De  eon- 
acientia  et  eju8  jure  vel  caeibue  (1632;  Eng.  tranal., 
Conscience,  1639),  an  ethical  treatise  which  was 
really  a  continuation  of  the  old  scholastic  casuistiy. 
A  collected  edition  of  his  Latin  works,  with  life  by 
M.  Nethenus,  was  published  in  five  volumes  at 
Amsterdam  in  1658.  (E.  F.  Karl  MOller.) 

AMICEy  am'is:  A  vestment  worn  by  Roman 
Catholic  priests  when  celebrating  mass.    See  Vest- 

MENTB  AND  InSIONIA,  ECCLESIASTICAL. 

AMIOT(wrongly  speUed  Amyo«),(l"mi"6',  JOSEPH 
MARIA:  Jesuit  missionary;  b.  at  Toulon  Feb.  18, 
1718;  d.  at  Peking  Oct.  8,  1793.  He  joined  the 
Jesuits  in  1737  and  entered  China  as  a  missionary 
in  1751.  The  reigning  emperor,  Eien-Lung,  was 
hostile  to  the  Christians,  but  the  missionaries  were 
allowed  to  proceed  to  Peking  and  to  work  there, 
if  not  in  the  provinces.  Father  Amiot  devoted 
himself  assiduously  for  the  rest  of  his  life  to  the 
study  of  Chinese  histoiy,  language*  and  literature 
and  was  one  of  the  first  to  give  Europe  accurate 
information  concerning  Eastern  Asia.  The  results 
of  his  work  were  published  for  the  most  part  in 
the  Mimoirea  concemant  lea  Chinoia  (15  vols.,  Paris, 
177^91),  in  the  proceedings  of  learned  societies, 
and  in  the  LeUrea  idifumtea  et  cwrieuaea  (34  vols., 
1717-76).  They  include  a  life  of  Confucius  {Mi- 
moirea,  vol.  xii.)  and  a  Dictionnaire  tartare^man- 
tcJum-fran^ia  (ed.  Langl^,  3  vols.,  1789-90). 

AMISH.    See  Mennonftes. 

AMLINO,  WOLFGANG:  German  Reformed 
theologian;  b.  at  MOnnerstadt  (35  m.  B.n.e.  of 
WUrzburg),  Franconia,  in  1542;  d.  at  Zerbst  May 
18,  1606.  He  studied  at  Tabingen,  Wittenberg, 
and  Jena;  was  appointed  rector  of  the  school  of 
Zerbst  in  1566,  minister  at  Koswig  in  1573,  and, 
shortly  after,  minister  and  superintendent  at  St. 
Nicolai  in  Zerbst.  He  was  vehemently  opposed 
to  the  Formula  ConcordicB,  and  led  the  population 
of  Anhalt  from  Lutheranism  to  Calvinism.  He 
wrote  the  Confeaaio  Anhaldina  (1578). 

AMMIANU^  MARCELLINUS,  am''mi-a'iiu8m(&r''- 
sel-lt'nxjs:  Author  of  a  Roman  histoiy  (Rerum 
geatarum  libri  xxxi.)  extending  from  Nerva  to  the 
death  of  Valens  (96-378).  He  was  a  native  of 
Antioch,  and  is  said  to  have  died  about  400.  He 
devoted  himself  to  philosophical  studies,  entered 
the  army  under  Constantius,  accompanied  Julian 
in  the  war  against  the  Persians,  and  took  part 
under  Julian's  successors  in  the  wars  both  of  the 
Orient  and  the  Occident.  He  afterward  retired  to 
Rome  and  resumed  his  studies.  The, first  thirteen 
books  of  his  history  are  lost;  the  remaining  eighteen, 
beginning  with  the  year  353,  give  much  valuable 
information  concerning  the  general  state  of  the 
Church  and  many  important  particulars — ^the 
character  of  Julian,  his  proceedings,  views  held 
by  the  educated  concerning  Christianity,  etc. 

The  question  whether  Ammianus  was  a  Christian 
has  often  been  raised.  At  present  the  generally 
accepted  view  is  that  he  was  not.  His  work  con- 
tains many  caustic  remarks  on  the  doctrines  of 
C^hristianity.    He  speaks  of  the  martyrs,  of  synods. 
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and  of  other  details  of  the  Christian  system,  in  a 
way  which  points  to  a  non-Christian  author.  It  is, 
however,  equally  certain  that  he  was  not  an  adherent 
of  the  common  paganism.  He  recognized  a  supreme 
numeiif  which  curbs  human  arrogance  and  avenges 
human  crime,  and,  in  general,  his  views  are  those  of 
the  best  Greek  writers,  approaching  a  monotheistic 
standpoint.  It  seems  probable  that  he  believed 
that  primitive  piire  Christianity  and  the  philosophy 
of  enlightened  pagans  were  the  same.  From  this 
point  of  view  Ammianus  could  consistently  speak 
with  favor  of  many  things  he  found  among  the 
Christians.  He  censures  Constantine's  interfer- 
ence in  the  Arian  controversy  and  calls  it  a  "  con- 
fusion of  the  absolute  and  plain  Christian  religion 
with  old-womanish  superstition,"  meaning  by 
"  superstition,''  as  the  connection  shows,  the  con- 
troversy concerning  the  Trinity  and  the  divinity 
of  Christ.  He  censured  the  emperor  Julian  for 
forbidding  to  the  Christians  instruction  in  liberal 
studies,  while  he  did  not  blame  the  restoration 
of  pagan  sacrifices  at  the  beginning  of  Jovian's 
reign.  He  was  not  opposed  to  the  paganism  of 
Julian,  but  to  the  violation  of  religious  toleration. 

(E.  VON  W6LFFLIN.) 
Bibuoobapht:  The  editio  prinoeps  (books  xiT.-xxvi.  only), 
ed.  AngeluB  Sabinus,  was  published  in  Rome,  1874;  a  bet- 
ter edition  (books  xvi.-xxx.)  is  S.  CSelenius,  Basil,  1533; 
the  latest  is  by  V.  Gardthausen,  Leipsic.  1874.  Consult 
TeufFel-Sehwabe,  0€9ehiehte  der  rdmiaehen  LiUeratuTt  p. 
1092,  Leipsio.  1890. 

AMMON,CHRISTOPHFRIEDRICHVON:  Ger- 
man theologian;  b.  at  Baireuth  Jan.  16,  1766; 
d.  in  Dresden  May  21,  1850.  He  distinguished 
himself  as  a  student  at  Erlangen,  and  became 
professor  there  in  1789.  In  1794  he  went  to  GOt- 
tingen  as  professor,  imiversity  preacher,  and  di- 
rector of  the  theological  seminary;  returned  to  Er- 
langen in  1804;  in  1813  went  to  Dresden  as  court 
preacher;  became  member  of  the  Saxon  ministry 
of  worship  and  public  instruction  in  1831,  and  vice- 
president  of  the  consistory  in  1835.  He  was  a 
versatile  and  many-sided  man,  an  accomplished 
scholar  in  diverse  fields,  an  influential  oflicial  in 
Church  and  S^ate,  a  prolific  writer,  and  much 
admired  as  preacher  and  orator.  The  most  note- 
worthy of  his  theological  writings  were:  ErUwurf 
einer  reinen  biblischen  Theologie  (3  vols.,  Erlangen, 
1792;  2d  ed.,  1801-02);  Handbuch  der  chrisUtchen 
Sittenlehre  (1795;  2d  ed.,  3  vols.,  Leipsic,  1838); 
Summa  thedogia  chriatiancB  (1803;  4th  ed.,  ib. 
1850);  Die  Foribildttng  des  Chriatentunu  zur  WeUr- 
religion  (ib.  1833;  2d  ed.,  4  vols.,  1836-40). 
At  first  Ammon  was  a  decided  rationalist,  but 
his  tone  changed  in  successive  editions  of  his  works, 
and  in  1817  he  8iu*prised  his  friends  by  defending 
the  theses  of  Claus  Harms  (q.v.)  in  Bittere  Arznei 
far  die  Glaubenaachwdche  der  Zeit  (Hanover). 
Later  he  returned  to  his  earlier  views,  and  his 
vacillation  subjected  him  to  much  harsh  criti- 
cism. .  £Us  last  writings  were  Die  Geechichte  dee 
Ltben  Jesu  (3  vols.,  Leipsic,  1842-47)  and  Diewdhre 
und  falsche  Orthodoxie  (1849).  From  1813  to  1822 
he  was  editor  of  the  Kritischee  Journal  der  neueeten 
theclogieehen  LUteratur,  (F.  W.  Dibeuus.) 

Bibuoorapht:    Ch.  F,  v.  Ammoth  noih  Leben^  AnndUen 

und  Wirken,  Leipsio,  1860. 


AMMONITES:  A  people  of  Palestine,  allied, 
according  to  Gen.  xix.  38,  to  Abraham  through 
Lot,  and  therefore,  like  the  brother  people  Mocdb, 
aJdn  to  the  other  Abrahamic  nations,  Israel,  Ish- 
mael,  and  Edom.  The  name  is  here  explained  as 
ben  'ammif  "  son  of  my  kinsman."  Their  territoiy 
lay  east  of  the  Jordan  and  north  of  Moab,  from 
whom  they  were  separated  by  the  Amon  (Num. 
xxi.  13).  An  Amoritic  long,  Sihon,  and,  later,  the 
Israelites  are  said  to  have  excluded  them  from  the 
western  and  richer  part  of  this  district  and  to  have 
confined  them  to  the  steppe  lands  farther  to  the 
east  (Josh.  xii.  2,  xiii.  10,  25;  Judges  xi.  22). 
Cities  belonging  to  them  are  mentioned  (Judges 
xi.  33;  II  Sam.  xii.  31),  whence  it  appears  that  they 
were  in  part  a  settled  people,  in  part  nomadic. 
Their  chief  city  and  the  one  most  frequently  named 
was  Rabbah  (Rabbath-ammon;  Deut.  iii.  11; 
Josh.  xiii.  25;  II  Sam.  xii.  26-27;  Ezek.  xxi.  20; 
and  often),  the  modem  Amman.  They  had  a  king 
in  the  earliest  time.  Their  religion  was  doubtless 
like  that  of  the  Moabites;  their  chief  divinity  was 
Milcom  (I  Kings  xi.  5,  33;  II  Kings  xxiii.  13;  the 
mention  of  Chemosh  as  god  of  the  Ammonites  in 
Judges  xi.  24  is  probably  an  error;  see  Chemobh). 
The  name  "  Milcom  "  has  been  explained  as  mean- 
ing "  Am  is  king,"  Am  dAm)  being  the  name  of 
an  older  deity  (cf.  Balaam,  "  Am  is  lord,"  and  Gen. 
xix.  38).  The  relations  between  the  Israelites  and 
Ammonites  were  generally  hostile  (Judges  xi.; 
I  Sam.  xi.;  II  Sam.  x.  1-14,  xii.  26-31;  II  Kings 
xxiv.  2;  II  Chron.  xx.;  Neh.  ii.  10,  iv.  3,  vi.  1; 
Jer.  xl.  13-14,  xlix.  1-6;  Ezek.  xxv.  1-10;  Amos 
i.  13;  Zeph.  ii.  8);  and  this  fact  is  reflected  in  the 
accoimt  of  their  disgraceful  origin  in  Gen.  xix. 
30-38.  Solomon  had  an  Ammonitish  wife  (I  Kings 
xiv.  21).  Assyrian  inscriptions  state  that  Baasha, 
king  of  Ammon,  was  among  the  allies  defeated  by 
Shalmaneser  II.  at  Karkar  (854  B.C.),  and  show  that 
the  Ammonite  Puduilu,  a  contemporary  of  Man&sseh 
of  Judah,  like  all  the  west- Asiatic  princes  of  the 
time,  was  a  vassal  of  Esarhaddon  (681-668  B.C.). 

In  postexilio  times  also  the  Ammonites  shared 
the  fortunes  of  their  neighbors,  and  were  under 
Persian,  Egyptian,  and  Syrian  rule.  Their  old 
capital  Rabbah  was  made  a  Hellenistic  city  and 
named  "  Philadelphia  "  after  Ptolemy  II.,  Phila- 
delphus.  In  218  b.c.  it  was  captured  imder  Anti- 
ochus  the  Great.  In  the  Maccabean  period  the 
Ammonites  were  under  a  tyrant  Timotheus,  whom 
Judas  defeated  in  several  battles  (I  Maco.  v.  6-8). 
About  135  B.C.  Philadelphia  was  ruled  by  a  tyrant 
named  Zeno  Cotylas  (Josephus,  Ant,,  XIII.  viii.  1). 
It  was  included  in  the  Decapolis  by  Pompey,  and 
long  remained  imder  Roman  rule.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  Jewish  wars,  like  most  of  the  Hellenistic 
cities,  it  was  attacked  by  the  Jews.  The  name 
"  Anunonite  "  occurs  for  the  last  time  in  Justin 
Martyr  (d.  166),  who  says  they  were  very  numerous. 
The  present  extensive  ruins  at  Amman  belong  to 
Roman  times.  (F.  Buhl.) 

Bibuoobapht:  E.  Kftutssoh,  in  Riehxn,  Handwdrterhveh  de» 
hMi9chen  AUmiuma,  pp.  55-56.  Bielefeld.  1884  (an  admi- 
rable  sketch);  A.  H.  Sayoe.  Room  of  the  Old  Te§toment, 
London,  1891;  A.  Dillmann,  Commentary  on  Oeneeie^  on 
xix.  38.  Edinburgh.  1807;  DB,  i.  82-^:  BB,  ^  141- 
145. 
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AMMONIUS,  am-m5'ne-U8,  OF  ALEXAKDRIA: 

An  Alexandrian  of  the  third  century  who  is  thought 
to  have  made  one  of  the  earliest  attempts  to  pre- 
pare a  harmony  of  the  Gospels.  Eusebius  (Hist, 
ecd,t  vi.  19)  and  Jerome  (Z>e  vir,  iU.y  Iv.)  strangely 
confuse  him  with  Ammonius  Saccas  (q.v.).  He 
may  have  been  a  younger  contemporary  of  Origen. 
Of  his  work  nothing  is  known  except  what  may  be 
gathered  from  a  statement  of  Eusebius  (Epist.  ad 
Carpianum)f  that  he  put  beside  the  text  of  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew  the  parallel  passages  from  the 
thr^  other  Gospels.  Whether  he  wrote  out  the 
parallels  in  full,  or  merely  indicated  them  by  some 
system  of  reference,  and  whether  or  not  he  also 
included  the  variants  from  Matthew  can  only  be 
conjectured.  His  work  was  probably  intended 
for  the  learned  rather  than  for  general  use.  The 
so-called  Ammonian  sections  are  contained  in  the 
edition  of  the  "  Tables  "  of  Eusebius  (i.e.,  his  gos- 
pel harmony),  using  the  Authorized  Version  as  text» 
prepared  by  S.  H.  Turner  (New  York,  1860).  See 
Bible  Text,  II.,  1,  §  4. 

Biblioarapht:  MoGifFert  in  Etuebius,  Hut.  eed.t  in  NPNF, 
I  38, 39;  267. 

AMMONIUS  (AMMON,  AMUll)  THE  HERMIT. 
See  MoNASTicisM. 

AMMONIUS  SACCAS,  sak'kas:  The  founder 
of  Neoplatonism ;  he  lived  at  Alexandria  c.  175- 
242.  He  was  of  Christian  parentage  and  education, 
but  returned  to  heathenism.  For  a  long  time,  it 
is  said,  he  earned  his  living  as  a  porter  and  carried 
the  grain  sacks  from  the  ships;  hence  his  name. 
Herennius,  Longinus,  Plotinus,  and  Origen  the 
Neoplatonist,  as  well  as  the  Christian  Origen,  were 
among  his  pupils.  He  wrote  nothing,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  reproduce  his  system  from  the  state- 
ments of  his  disciples. 

AMOLO|  am'6-l5:  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  841- 
852.  He  was  educated  in  the  school  of  Lyons 
under  Agobard,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  arch- 
bishopric, and  whom  he  resembled  in  his  freedom 
from  credulity  and  superstition.  In  a  letter  to 
Theotbold,  bishop  of  Langres,  dealing  with  a  case 
of  the  exhibition  of  unauthorized  relics  by  two  men 
who  came  from  Italy  and  pretended  to  be  monks, 
he  advised  that  they  should  be  prohibited,  citing 
other  cases  in  his  experience  which  had  been  mere 
fraud  and  avarice.  Amolo  also  followed  Agobard 
in  his  protest  against  the  powerful  position  which 
the  Jews  were  acquiring  in  the  south  of  France. 
His  book  Adverstia  Jvdaos,  dedicated  to  Charles 
the  Bald,  contains  some  interesting  details  as  to 
the  Messianic  expectations  of  the  Jews  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  a  letter  to  Gottschalk, 
who  had  sought  to  find  in  him  a  supporter,  he 
exhorts  the  imprisoned  monk  to  submit  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  defi- 
nitely repudiates  several  of  his  assertions  on  the 
subject  of  predestination.  His  works  are  in  MPL, 
cxvi.,  and  his  letters  in  MGH,  EpUL^  v.  (1899)  361 
sqq.  (A.  Hauck.) 

AMON,  EGYPTIAN  DEITY:  The  local  deity 
of  Thebes  in  Upper  Egypt.  The  etymology  of  the 
name,  as  in  the  case  of  most  Egyptian  deities,  is 
uncertain;  the  theologians  of  the  later  time  ex- 


plained it  as  meaning  "  the  concealed,"  from  the 
root  'MN,  "  to  be  veiled,  hidden."  Amon  appears 
to  have  been  originally  a  harvest-god;  but  as  eariy 
as  the  Middle  ^ngdom  he  was  thought  of  as  sun- 
god,  according  to  the  teaching  that  all  Egyptian 
deities,  whatever  might  be  their  names,  were  only 
different  forms  of  the  one  sim-god.  As  such  he  was 
called  Amor^Ronsein-mUrUf  "  Amon  the  Sun  God, 
the  King  of  the  Gods,"  and  was  later  identified  by 
the  Greeks  with  their  Zeus  (hence  the  late  Greek 
name  for  Thebes,  Diospolia),  His  holy  animal 
was  a  ram  with  horns  curving  downward.  He  is 
usually  represented  in  human  form,  blue  in  color, 
wearing  a  close-fitting  hat  with  two  long  upright 
plumes.  Less  often  he  is  represented  ithyphallic, 
in  the  form  of  the  harvest-god,  Min  of  Koptos, 
with  whom  he  was  often  identifiied.  Ram-h^ided 
figures  of  Amon  are  also  found,  especially  in  Nubia. 
Amon  gained  much  from  the  changed  political 
conditions  after  the  fall  of  the  Old  Kingdom. 
Thebes  became  the  metropolis  of  Egypt  and  its 
god  took  the  chief  place  in  the  Egyptian  pantheon. 
The  Pharaohs  undertook  their  campaigns  in  Asia 
and  Nubia  in  the  name  of  Amon  and  naturaUy 
the  lion's  share  of  the  booty  fell  to  him.  His  great 
temple,  near  the  present  Kamak,  "the  throne  of 
the  world,"  was  begun  by  the  kings  of  the  twen- 
tieth dynasty,  and  was  extended  and  adorned  by 
succeeding  generations  until  it  became  the  most 
imposing  of  Egyptian  temples  (see  No).  His 
worship  was  introduced  in  the  conquered  prov- 
inces and  his  sanctuaries  arose  all  over  Nubia,  in 
the  oases  of  the  Libyan  desert,  and  in  Syria.  Under 
the  New  Kingdom  he  was  preeminently  the  national 
god  of  Egypt.  The  only  check  to  the  growth  of 
his  power  and  wealth  was  the  abortive  attempt 
of  Amenophis  IV.,  about  1400  B.C.,  to  introduce 
the  worship  of  the  sun's  disk.  Under  the  Rames- 
sids  Amon's  possessions  were  almost  incredible 
(cf.  Erman,  Life  in  Ancient  Egypt,  London,  1894, 
pp.  302-303).  His  high  priest  came  to  be  the 
first  person  in  the  State  alter  the  king,  and  even- 
tually, toward  the  end  of  the  twentieth  dynasty, 
was  able  to  supplant  the  latter.  The  priests  of 
Amon  did  not  long  retain  the  throne,  but  their 
great  wealth  perpetuated  their  political  influence 
untU  the  twenty-sixth  dynasty,  when  their  power 
seems  to  have  declined,  and  Amon  gradually  sank 
back  to  the  position  of  a  local  deity.  In  the  oases, 
however,  and  in  Ethiopia  his  worship  and  the  au- 
thority of  his  priests  lasted  till  Roman  times  and 
the  introduction  of  CHiristianity. 

(G.  Stbindorfp.) 

Bibuoobaprt:  C.  P.  Tiele,  Hittory  of  th9  Egyptian  Rdigion, 
pp.  147-150.  Boeton,  1882;  H.  Bnigsoh.  Rdiiion  .  .  . 
der  aUen  A^OVP^*  PP>  87  sqq.,  Leiprio,  1885;  A.  Erman, 
Life  in  Andent  Egypt^  passim,  London,  1894;  A.  Wiede- 
mann, Relioum  of  the  Andent  Bgyptiane,  109-110,  New 
York,  1897  (authoritative);  E.  A.  W.  Budge,  Gode  of  the 
Egyptiane,  I  23,  79,  88.  u.  1-16,  324,  London,  1903  (the 
fullest  account,  in  a  volume  richly  illustrated);  P.D.  Chan- 
tepie  de  la  Saumaye,  Lehrbueh  der  ReligionegeeehidUe,  i. 
208-209.  Tabinsen,  1905;  O.  Steindorff.  Religion  of  the 
Ancient  Bgyptiane,  New  York.  1905. 

AMON,  ^'men,  KING  OF  JUDAH:  Fourteenth 
king  of  Judah,  son  and  successor  of  Manasseh. 
He  reigned,  according  to  the  old  chronology, 
642-^1  B.C.;  according  to  Eamphausen,  640-639; 
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according  to  Hommel,  641-640.  Dirnng  his  short 
rdgD  nothing  of  importance  took  place.  Judah, 
which  was  tributary  to  the  Assyrians,  enjoyed 
peace.  Amon  walked  in  the  ways  of  his  father, 
Manasseh,  imitated  the  Assyrians  in  worshiping 
the  heavenly  bodies,  and  continued  the  Baal  and 
Moloch  cults.  His  servants  conspired  against  him 
and  slew  him.  The  "  people  of  the  land  "  rose  up 
against  the  conspirators,  slew  them,  and  made 
Josiah,  his  son,  eight  years  old,  king  in  his  stead. 
His  histoiy  is  foimd  in  II  Kings  xxi.  18-26;  II 
Chron.  xxxiii.  20-25.  (W.  Lot*.) 

Bibuookapht:  Consult  the  works  mentioned  under  Abab. 

AMORITBS,  am'6-raits:  According  to  Gen.  x. 
15-18;  I  Chron.  i.  13-16,  one  of  the  eleven  tribes 
descended  from  Canaan.  They  are  frequently 
mentioned  in  lists  of  the  Palestinian  peoples  dis- 
possessed by  Israel  (Gen.  xv.  21;  Ex.  iii.  8;  Deut. 
vii.  1;  Josh.  iii.  10;  etc.).  As  distinguished  from 
the  Canaanites,  they  seem  to  have  formed  the  chief 
part  of  the  population  of  the  westJordan  high- 
lands (Num.  xiii.  29;  Deut.  i.  7,  1^20,  44;  Josh. 
V.  1,  X.  6).  In  certain  passages  (particulariy  in 
E  and  D)  the  term  is  used  as  a  general  designation 
of  the  pre-Israelitic  peoples  of  Palestine  (Gen.  xv. 
16;  Josh.  vii.  7,  xxiv.  15, 18;  Judges  vi.  10;  I  Sam. 
vii.  14;  II  Sam.  xxi.  2;  I  Kings  xxi.  26;  II  Kings 
xxi.  11;  Isa.  xvii.  9,  LXX.;  Esek.  xvi.  3;  Amos 
ii.  ^10).  In  Judges  i.  34-35  the  people  of  the 
lowlands  west  of  the  moimtains  of  Judah  are  called 
Amorites.  Elsewhere  (as  in  Gen.  xiv.  7,  13,  xlviii. 
22,  and  in  many  passages  in  which  the  east^ordan 
kings,  Sihon  and  Og,  are  called  Amorites)  it  is 
doubtful  whether  or  not  a  particular  tribe  is  meant. 
The  extra-Biblical  soiurces  have  raised  new  prob- 
lems instead  of  throwing  light  on  the  ethnographical 
question.  The  "  Amara "  of  the  Egyptian  in- 
scriptions, who  are  usually  identified  with  the 
Amorites,  lived  in  the  valley  between  Lebanon  and 
Anti-Lebanon  (cf.  W.  Max  MOller,  Asien  und 
Evropa,  Leipsic,  1893,  pp.  218-233).  Hence  it 
seems  probable  that  the  Amorites  moved  south- 
ward in  the  fifteenth  century  B.C. — a  movement 
which  may  be  referred  to  in  the  Tell  el-Amama 
letters  (cf .  H.  Winckler,  GeschichU  Israels,  i.,  Leipsic, 
1895,  p.  52).  (F.  Buhl.) 

The  Amorites  are  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment more  frequently  than  any  other  people  of 
Palestine  except  the  Canaanites.  West  of  the 
Jordan  they  seem  to  have  been  confounded  the 
one  with  the  other;  but  as  the  Canaanites  are 
never  said  to  have  lived  east  of  the  Jordan  so 
the  Amorites  do  not  appear  on  the  Blediterranean 
coast-land.  The  difficidt  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  two  peoples  are  essentially  identical  is 
probably  to  be  decided  in  the  negative,  though  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  Amorites  as  well  as  the 
Canaanites  were  a  Semitic  people.  There  is,  in 
any  case,  no  sufficient  warrant  for  the  assumption 
of  Sayce  and  others  that  they  were  akin  to  the 
Libyans.  The  Babylonian  name  for  Canaan,  mat 
Amuri,  "land  of  the  Amorites''  shows  that  at 
least  the  eastern  side  of  Palestine  was  Amoritic  at 
an  early  date,  and  it  is  a  plausible  supposition  that 
the  two  related  peoples  separated  in  southern 
Syria,  the   Canaanites   following    the  coast-land 


(their  proper  home)  and  then  spreading  eastward 
to  the  hill-coimtry,  and  the  Amorites  coming 
gradually  southward,  mainly  east  of  the  Jordan. 
A  learned  annotator  intimates  (Deut.  iii.  9)  that 
they  were  once  the  dominant  people  about  Anti- 
Lebanon,  as  the  **  Sidonians  "  or  Phenidans  were 
about  Lebanon.  After  their  loss  of  the  Moabite 
country  (Num.  xxi.  21-35)  they  were  gradually  ab- 
sorbed by  the  Hebrews,  Amorites,  and  Arameans. 

J.  F.  McCURDY. 
Bibuoorapht:  A.  H.  Sayoe,  Th«  White  Roe*  of  Ancient 

PaleaHne,  in  Expontor,  July,  1888;   idem,    Racee  of  the 

O.  T.,  London,  1891;  DB,  L  84-86;  EB,  L  146-147. 6404M8; 

Meyer,  in  ZATW,  L    (1881)  122  mm.;    J.  F.   HeCurdy. 

Hietory,  Prophecy  and  the  Monumente,  H  180-181.  3  yob., 

New  York.  1806-1901. 

AMOS,  6'mes:  The  third  of  the  minor  prophets, 
originally  a  herdsman  and  farmer  of  Tekoa  (a 
town  twelve  miles  s.s.e.  of  Jerusalem),  and  destitute 
of  a  prophetical  education  (Amos  i.  1,  vii.  12,  14- 
15).  The  Fathers  wrongly  identified  him  with 
the  father  of  Isaiah  (Amoz),  because  his  name 
in  the  Septuagint  is  identical  with 
Life.  that  of  Isaiah's  father.  He  prophe- 
sied in  the  Northern  Kingdom  during 
the  reigns  of  Uzziah  in  Judah  (777-736  B.C.)  and 
Jeroboam  II.  in  Israel  (781-741),  when  Israel  was 
at  the  very  height  of  its  splendor  (i.  1,  vii.  10-11). 
His  prophecies  were  apparently  all  given  in  one 
year,  specified  as  "two  years  before  the  earth- 
quake," a  momentous  but  imdatable  event  (i.  1 ; 
cf.  Zech.  xiv.  5;  Josephus,  Ant.,  IX.  x.  4,  gives  a 
fabulous  story).  The  place  was  Beth-el,  the  greatest 
sanctuary  of  the  Northern  Kingdom.  His  plain 
speaking  led  to  the  charge  of  conspiracy,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  return  to  Judah  (Amos  vii.  1(V~ 
12).     Nothing  more  is  known  of  him. 

The  Book  of  Amos,  after  the  opening  verse,  is 
divisible  into  three  pa^xia:  (1)  Chaps,  i.  2-ii.  16, 
describing  the  judgments  of  God  upon  Damascus 
(i.  3-5),  Philistia  (i.  6-8),  Tyie  (i.  ^10),  Edom 
(i.  11-12),  Ammon  (i.  13-15),  Moab  (ii.  1-3),  Judah 
(ii.  4-5),  and  Israel  (ii.  6-16).  (2)  Chaps,  iii.-vi.,  a 
series  of  discourses  against  the  Northern  Kingdom 
threatening  punishment  and  judgment.  The  sub- 
division of  this  section  is  a  matter  of 
The         dispute.    The  prophet  sets  forth  in 

Book  of  his  usual  rhetorical  manner  the  moral 
Amos,  and  religious  degeneracy  of  the  people. 
(3)  Chaps,  vii.-ix.,  beginning  with  three 
successive  threatening  visions  (vii.  1-3,  4-6,  7-9). 
These  were  made  the  basis  of  the  complaint  against 
Amos  of  Amaziah,  high  priest  at  Beth-el,  to  the 
king  Jeroboam  II.,  and  hence  resulted  his  banish- 
ment (vii.  10-13).  Before  he  goes,  however,  he 
insists  upon  the  reality  of  his  call  (vii.  14-15),  and 
foretells  the  sad  fall  of  the  high  priest  and  his 
family  (vii.  16-17).  Chaps,  vii.,  viii.,  and  ix.  contain 
two  visions  and  their  explanations.  The  first  is 
of  threatening  content,  but  the  second  (}x.  1-7) 
adds  a  promise  of  salvation  for  a  faithful  remnant 
and  of  the  universal  sway  of  religion  and  prosperity 
(ix.  8-15).  The  book  gives  only  an  abstract  of 
the  prophet's  complete  discourses. 

The  style  of  Amos  is  rhetorical.  His  figures, 
analogies,  and  similes  are  excellent,  though  at  times 
surprising  (cf.  iii.  a-6;  iv.  2;  v.  7;  xiii.  11-14).   The 
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notion  that  Amos  borrows  his  similes  chiefly  from 
his  eaiiy  mode  of  life,  and  thus  betrays  his  extrac- 
tion, is  generally  accepted;  but  it  is  hardly  well 
founded  when  the  variety  of  them  is  observed  (cf. 
ii.  13;  ili.  4,  5,  8,  12;  vi.  12;  viii.  8;  ix.  5;  and  the 
visions  of  vii.  1  and  viii.  1).  On  the  oth^r  hand, 
the  Hebrew  of  Amos  is  abnormal,  but  it  is  imcertain 
how  much  belongs  to  the  author  himself.  The 
integrity  and  genuineness  of  the  book  are  generaUy 
acknowledged;  only  i.  ^11;  ii.  4,  5;  iii.  14b;  iv. 
13;  V.  8,  9;  viii.  6,  8,  11,  12;  ix.  6,  6,  8-16,  partly 
on  account  of  the  contents,  partly  on  accoimt  of 
the  connection,  have  been  regarded  as  glosses  by 
modem  critics  (Duhm,  Stade,  Giesebrecht,  Ck)mill, 
Schwally,  Smend,  Wellhausen). 

The  modem  school  of  Biblical  scholars  regard 
the  Book  of  Amos  as  the  oldest  written  testimony 
to  that  activity  of  the  prophets  of 
Its  Im-     the  eighth  centuiy  B.C.  whereby  the 
portance.    religion  of  Israel  was  given  a  more 
ethical    and    spiritual    character.    It 
is  therefore  important  to  note  its  contents  and 
presuppositions.    Two    evils    in    the    moral    and 
religious    conditions    of   the    Northem    Kingdom 
receive  the  prophet's  severe  condemnation,  viz., 
the  reprehensible  conduct  of  the  high  and  mighty 
(ii.  ft-7a;  iii.  10;  iv.  1.;  v.  7,  11-12;  viii.  4-6),  and 
the  perverted  religious  forms  and  observances  (ii. 
7b-8;  V.  26;  viii.  14).  The  latter,  with  their  idola- 
trous representations  of  the  deity,  were  specially 
offensive  to  a  pious  Judean,  who  believed  that 
Yahweh  dwelt  on  ^on  and  not   in  visible  form. 
Reliance  upon  the  offerings,  gifts,  feasts,  and  pro- 
cessions of  Beth-el  and  the  other  sanctuaries  as  a 
means  of  securing  Yahweh's  favor  was  a  terrible 
mistake,  which  could  only  bring  the  most  direful 
consequences   (iv.  4-13;  v.  4-6,  21-24;  ix.  1-8). 
The  true  way  to  serve  Yahweh  was  to  become 
like  him  and  to  practise  goodness  and  righteousness 
(v.  14,  24).    The  prophet  makes  no  claim  to  new 
ideas   concerning  Yahweh  or  his  relations  to  the 
world  in  general  and  to  Israel  in  particular.    What 
he  has  to  say  upon  these  topics  is  all  assumed  as 
already  known  to  the  pious.     It  is  the  idolatrous 
worship,  with  its  attendant  evils,  which  he  repro- 
bates and  wishes  to  correct.         (A.  KdHLERt.) 
Biblioorapht:  Beridee  the  works  mentioned  in  the  article 
Minor  Prophbtb,   consult:    W.  R.  Harper,  Amot  and 
Hosea,  in  InUmaHonal  Critical  Commentary,  New  York, 
1905  (gives  a  full  list  of  the  important  literature,  dxxviii.- 
olxzxix.);  G.  Baur,  Der  Prophet  Amoe  erkldrt,  Gieesen, 
1847;  J.  H.  Gunning,  De  godapraken  van  Amoe,  Leyden, 
1886;  K.  Hartung,  Der  Prophet  Amoe  naeh  dem  Orund- 
texte  erklUrt,  in  Biblieche  Studien,  iii.,  Freiburg.  1898;  H. 
G.  Biitohell,  Amo9,  an  Eaeay  in  Exegeeie,  Boston,  1893, 
1900;  J.  J.  P.  Valeton,  Amoe  en  Hoeea,  Nijmwegen,  1894 
(Germ.  transL,  Giessen,  1898,  an  excellent  work);  8.  R. 
Driver,  Jod  andAmoa,  in  Cambridoe  BMe,  1897;  S.  Oettli. 
Amo9  und  Hoeea»  ewei  Zeugen  geoen  die  Anwendvng  der 
Evolutionetheorie  auf  die  Religion  leraele,  in  BeitrOge  tur 
FOrderung  ChrieUiehen  Theologie,  ▼.  4,  GQtersIoh.  1901. 

AMPHILOCHIUS,  am^fi-lGld-UB,  SAINT :  Ap- 
parently a  coiisin  of  Gregoiy  Nazianzen,  and 
closely  associated  with  him  and  with  Basil  the 
Great  in  directing  the  policy  of  the  Church  at  the 
time  of  the  defeat  of  Arianism.  He  was  originally  a 
lawyer,  but  retired  to  a  life  of  devotion  and  ascet- 
icism. In  373  he  was  chosen  bishop  of  Iconium, 
the  metropolitan  see  of  Lycaonia.    The  year  of 


lus  death  is  uncertain;  but  Jerome  includes  him, 
as  still  living,  in  his  i>s  viria  UlustrUma  (392),  and 
he  appears  as  taking  part  in  a  synod  at  Constan- 
tinople in  394.    Of  the  numerous  works  ascribed 
to  hun  byCombefis  (cf.  AfPO,  xxxix.),not  a  few  are 
doubtless  not  genuine.  Late  investigation,  however, 
has  brought  to  light  other  genuine  works  of  Amphi- 
lochius.    The  Epiatola  tynodica  in  defense  of  the 
orthodox  doctrine  of   the  Trinity  (376),  and  the 
Iambi  ad  Seleucum,  ascribed  to  Gregory  Nazianzen 
(MPG,  xxxvii.),  not  without  importance  for  the 
history  of  the  canon,  are  not  the  only  works  of  Am- 
philochius  which  are  still  extant.        (F.  Loofb.) 
Bibuoorapht:  Fabridus-Harles,    Bibliotheca   Orceea,   viii. 
373-381,   Hamburg.    1802;  DCB,  i.   103-107  (quite  ex- 
haustive); J.  Fessler,  IneOtutionee  patrofogioB,  i.  60(MK>4, 
Innsbruck,  1900;  K.  Holl,  AmphHochiua  von  Ikonuun,  TH- 
bingen,  1904;   G.  Fioker,  AmphHodiiana,  part  i..  Leipsic. 
1906. 

AMPULUB,  am-pul^  or  -1^:  [Flasks  or  vials 
for  holding  liquids.  In  ecclesiastical  usage  they 
have  been  employed  for  the  water  and  wine  of  the 
mass  and  for  the  consecrated  oil  used  in  baptism, 
confirmation,  and  extreme  imction.  Such  vessels 
were  sometimes  of  considerable  size  and  were  made 
of  gold,  silver,  crystal,  onyx,  or  glass.  Specimens 
are  preserved  at  Paris,  Cologne,  Venice,  and  else- 
where; and  there  is  one  at  Reims  said  to  have  been 
miraculously  provided  for  the  baptism  of  Clovis 
in  496.]  Deserving  of  most  notice  are  the  so-called 
ampuUcB  8anguinolent(B,  phioUe  crventce  or  rubricatcB 
("  blood-ampullffi "),  gLeuss  flasks  which  contain 
a  reddish  sediment  and  are  alleged  to  have  once 
held  the  blood  of  martyrs.  They  have  been  found 
almost  exclusively  in  the  graves  of  the  catacombs, 
near  the  slab  with  which  the  grave  was  sealed  or 
fastened  to  it  by  mortar.  They  are  first  mentioned 
by  Antonio  Bosio,  the  explorer  of  the  Roman 
catacombs,  who  relates  that  in  certain  graves  as 
well  as  in  glass  or  clay  vessels,  he  found  blood  con- 
gealed and  dried,  which,  when  moistened  with 
water,  assumed  its  natural  color  (RomasoUerranea, 
Rome,  1632,  p.  197).  Soon  afterward  a  certain 
Landucci  discovered  such  vessels  with  a  watery 
or  milky  fluid  which,  when  shaken,  assumed  the 
color  of  blood  (De  Rossi,  619).  The  discovery  of 
a  phiola  rubricata  came  to  be  regarded  as  certain 
proof  of  a  martyr's  grave,  and  the  Congregation 
of  the  Sacred  Rites  decided  accordingly  in  1668 
when  doubts  were  raised  concerning  the  indicia 
martyrii  at  the  removal  of  relics  from  the  cata- 
combs. Doubts  continued,  however,  and  a  Jesuit, 
Victor  de  Buck,  made  the  strongest  presentation 
of  the  case  of  the  skeptics,  arguing  on  scientific 
groimds  (De  phioUa  rubricatiSf  Brussels,  1855). 
After  a  new  find  in  the  cemeteiy  of  S.  Satumino  in 
1872  a  papal  commission  imdertook  an  exact 
microscopical  investigation,  which  was  believed 
to  establiish  the  presence  of  blood.  Roman  Catholic 
archeologists  and  theologians  had  generally  con- 
ceded a  possibility  that  the  claims  might  be  well 
foimded,  while  opposing  the  unsystematic  and 
unscientific  assumption  that  all  red  sediment  was 
blood,  and  demanding  an  adequate  investigation 
in  each  case. 

The  following  weighty  and  conclusive  objections, 
however,  are  made  even  to  the  possibility:  (1)  There 
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is  no  literary  testimony  thkt  the  blood  of  martyrs 
was  preserved  as  is  presupposed,  and  no  satisf  actoiy 
reason  has  been  given  why  it  should  have  been 
thus  saved.  (2)  A  large  percentage  of  these 
ampulke  come  from  the  graves  of  children  under 
seven  years  of  age,  who  can  hardly  have  suffered 
in  the  persecutions  of  the  Christians;  furthermore, 
more  than  one-half  of  them  are  of  the  time  of 
Constantine  or  later.  (3)  Non-Christian  graves 
furnish  similar  vessels  with  red  sediment.  (4)  In 
no  case  has  the  sediment  been  proved  to  be  blood 
by  chemical  and  microscopic  examination.  The 
attempt  made  in  1872  is  untrustworthy,  and  its 
results  are  rejected  by  competent  judges.  (5)  The 
specimens  with  inscriptions  (such  as  sang.,  sa., 
and  the  like)  and  the  monogram  of  Christ  or  the 
cross  are  forgeries.  The  red  sediment  is  probably 
oxid  of  iron  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
glass.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  is  the  remains 
of  communion  wine,  and  the  sixth  canon  of  the 
Synod  of  Carthage  of  397  lends  support  to  the  view, 
but  the  chemical  analysis  is  against  it  (cf .,  however, 
Berthelot  in  Revue  architdogiquef  new  series,  xxxiii., 
1877,  p.  396).  Certain  (^eathen  burial  customs 
in  which  wine  (cf.  Schultse,  Katakomben,  pp.  52, 
54,  and  note  15)  or  oil  was  used  offer  analogies. 
The  original  purpose  and  significance  of  these 
ampullte  was  probably  not  imiform. 

(Victor  Schultze.) 

Bibuoorapht:  F.  X.  Kraus,  Die  BlutamjmUen  der  rOmi- 
•dkm  Katakomben^  Frankfort.  1868;  idem,  Utber  den  ge- 
gemc&riioen  Stand  der  Frage  nacK  dem  Inhalie  und  der  Be- 
deutuno  der  rifmiaehen  BlutamjmUen,  Freibunc,  1872;  idem, 
Roma  eotterraneat  pp.  507  sqq.,  ib.  1879;  "  Paulinus/'  Die 
MOrtyrer  der  Katakomben  und  die  rdmieche  Praxiet  Leip- 
ric,  1871;  G.  B.  de  Roeai,  Roma  eottarranea,  iii.  602  sqq., 
Rome.  1877;  Victor  Sohultse,  Die  eoffenannten  Blutgliieer 
der  r&mieehen  Katakomben,  in  ZKW,  i.  (1880)  616  aqq.; 
idem.  Die  Katakomben,  pp.  226  aqq..  Leipeie.  1882. 

AMRAPHEL.  See  Hammurabi  and  his  Code, 
I.,  §  1. 

AMSDORF,  IIIKOLAUS  VON:  German  Protes- 
tant; b.  at  Torgau  (30  m.  n.e.  of  Leipsic)  Dec.  3, 
1483;  d.  at  Eisenach  May  14,  1565.  He  began 
his  studies  at  the  University  of  Leipsic  in  1500, 
but  two  years  later  went  to  Wittwiberg,  being 
among  the  first  students  in  the  newly  founded 
imiversity  in  that  city.  There  he  fell  under  the 
influence  of  Luther,  whose  intimate  friend  he  be- 
came, and  to  whose  teachings  he  lent  unquestioning 
adhesion  from  the  very  beginning.  He  was  with 
Luther  at  the  Leipsic  disputation  in  1519,  accom- 
panied him  to  Worms  in  1521,  and  was  in  the 
secret  of  his  sojourn  at  the  Wartburg.  In  1524 
he  became  pastor  and  superintendent  in  Magdeburg 
and  was  active  in  introducing  the  Reformation 
into  that  city,  organizing  the  ritual  closely  on 
the  model  of  Wittenberg.  He  performed  similar 
services  in  Goslar  and  Einbeck.  From  the  first 
he  was  rigid  in  his  views,  opposed  to  the  least 
departure  from  the  orthodox  Lutheran  doctrine, 
and  fierce  in  his  attacks  on  such  men  as  Melanch- 
thon  and  Butxer  who  came  to  represent  a  policy 
of  conciliation  and  compromise  both  within  the 
Protestant  Church  and  toward  the  Roman  Catholic 
princes.  Thus  he  was  largely  instrumental  in  the 
failure  of  the  Regensburg  conference  of  1541,  where 


his  attitude  toward  the  emperor  was  as  fearless 
as  it  was  narrow.  Li  the  same  year  the  Elector 
John  Frederick  appointed  him  bishop  of  Naum- 
burg-Zeits  against  the  wishes  of  the  chapter  and 
in  spite  of  the  protest  of  the  emperor.  The  battle 
of  MQhlberg  (1547)  compelled  him  to  seek  refuge 
in  Weimar.  His  quarrel  with  Melanchthon  and 
his  supporters  had  grown  embittered  with  time, 
and  he  helped  to  found  a  new  university  at  Jena 
in  opposition  to  the  tendencies  represented  at 
Wittenberg.  In  the  same  spirit  he  assumed 
charge  of  the  Jena  edition  of  Luther's  works,  which 
was  to  correct  the  alleged  faults  and  omissions  of 
the  Wittenberg  edition. 

In  1552  Amsdorf  was  made  superintendent  at 
Eisenach,  whence,  with  Fladus,  whom  he  caused 
to  be  called  to  Jena,  he  carried  on  a  virulent 
polemic  against  the  so-called  Philippists  and  Adi- 
aphorists.  The  formal  break  between  the  orthodox 
Lutheran  party  and  the  followers  of  Melanchthon 
at  the  colloquy  of  Worms  in  1557  was  largely  due 
to  Amsdorf 's  efforts.  From  1554  to  1559  he  was 
engaged  in  a  violent  controversy  with  Justus 
Menius,  superintendent  at  Gotha,  concerning  the 
doctrine  of  good  works  as  essential  to  salvation; 
and  in  the  stress  of  conflict  he  was  led  to  assume 
the  extreme  position  that  good  works  are  actually 
detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  the  soul,  denoting 
by  "  good  works,"  however,  those  that  man  per- 
forms for  the  express  purpose  of  attaining  sal- 
vation. When,  in  1561,  as  a  result  of  his  views  on 
the  doctrine  of  sin,  Flacius,  together  with  his 
followers,  was  expelled  from  Jena,  Amsdorf  was 
spared  because  of  his  advanced  age  and  his  great 
services  to  the  Protestant  cause  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Reformation.  (G.  Kawebau.) 

Biblioorapht:  E.  J.  Meier,  biography  of  Amsdorf  in  M. 
Heurer,  Dae  Leben  der  AltvOier  der  lutherieeken  Kirehe,  iii.. 
Leiprio,  1863;  Eichhom,  Amedorflana,  in  ZKO,  voL  zxii., 
1901. 

AMULET,  am'yu-let:  A  word  first  used  to  des- 
ignate objects  having  a  magical  effect  in  warding 
off  or  driving  away  evils — the  evil  eye,  illness, 
demons,  etc. — and  thus  practically  equivalent  to 
**  talisman."  By  degrees  it  came  to  be  employed 
for  objects  worn  about  the  person.  Used  down  to 
the  seventeenth  century  for  things  forbidden  by 
the  Church,  it  gradually  acquired  a  more  genend 
meaning.  The  limits  of  this  article  preclude  the 
discussion  of  the  origin  of  amulets,  of  their  psy- 
chological basis,  or  of  their  significance  in  the  uni- 
versal history  of  religion. 

In  the  Old  Testament,  objects  of  the  kind  are 

mentioned  among  the  ornaments  worn  by  women 

(Isa.  iii.  16-26)  and  by  animals  (Judges 

In  the  Old  viii.    21);  the  bells  on  the  border  of 

Testament  the  high  priest's  robe  had  no  other 

and  Juda-  primary  significance  (cf .  "  the  bells 
inn«  of  the  horses,"  Zech.  xiv.  20).  Later 
Judaism  completely  surrounded  the  in- 
dividual with  intangible  spirits,  but  provided  nu- 
merous means  of  protection  against  the  evil  they 
might  effect — the  presence  of  angels,  pronouncing 
the  name  of  God,  amulets  containing  the  Holy  Name, 
and  fragments  of  Scripture  worn  on  the  person 
(the  "  phylacteries  "  of  Matt,  xxiii.  5)  or  fastened 
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to  the  door-posts  of  houses.  The  special  power 
over  demons  attributed  to  Solomon  may  also  be 
mentioned;  formulas  of  exorcism  were  referred 
to  him,  and  the  possessed  were  supposed  to  be 
healed,  on  the  invocation  of  his  name,  by  the 
methods  prescribed  by  him. 

The  demonological  conceptions  of  Judaism  and 
the  magic  of  the  East  had  a  very  strong  influence 
on  the  Greco-Roman  world.  Christi- 
In  the  anity,  however,  at  first  rejected  these 
Eariy  superstitious  observances,  and  pro- 
Church,  tested  against  every  accusation  of 
the  use  of  magic  arts.  There  came  a 
change  with  the  entrance  of  the  pagan  multitudes, 
with  their  material  ideas  of  religion  and  their  need 
for  an  external  realization  of  the  supernatural. 
The  ideas  about  demons,  found  in  the  exorcisms 
of  the  second  centuiy  (Origen,  Contra  CeUunif  vi. 
39,  40)  were  generalized,  paganized,  and  Judaized. 
As  the  ecclesiastical  writers  abundantly  testify 
(see  passages  quoted  in  Bingham,  OrigineSy  vii. 
250),  magical  formulas  began  to  be  used  again; 
mysterious  objects,  inscribed  with  characters  often 
unintelligible,  were  placed  upon  the  bodies  of  new- 
bom  infants  and  the  sick;  and  Chrysostom  (on 
I  CJor.  vii.  3)  warns  his  hearers  against  love-philters. 
The  teachers  of  the  Church  branded  all  this  as  actual 
apostasy  from  the  faith;  and  the  Christian  civil 
government  punished  severely  the  use  of  amulets 
in  sickness.  To  meet  this  tendency  an  attempt 
was  made  to  give  these  methods  a  Christian  color- 
ing, or  to  employ  elements  susceptible  to  a  Christian 
interpretation.  The  demons,  who  had  been  sup- 
posed to  have  special  care  of  races  or  of  individuals, 
now  became  angels,  and  protection  was  afforded 
by  their  names  inscribed  on  amulets.  In  like  man- 
ner the  name  of  God  was  used.  Even  some  of  the 
clergy  provided  such  amulets,  though  the  Church 
forbade  them  to  do  so,  and  exconunimicated 
those  who  wore  them  (Synod  of  Laodicea;  Synod 
of  Agde,  544).  The  cross  (see  Cross  and 
ITS  Use  as  a  Symbol,  §  3)  took  a  specially 
prominent  place  among  these  protecting  objects. 
Women  and  children  conunonly  wore  verses  from 
the  Gospels  for  this  purpose.  Chrysostom  told  the 
people  of  Antioch  that  they  ought  rather  to  have 
the  Gospels  in  their  hearts.  That  of  John  was 
thought  to  be  particularly  efficacious;  it  was  laid 
on  the  head  to  drive  out  fever,  and  Augustine 
commends  the  practise  {Tractaius  vi  in  cap,  i. 
Johannis  evangelii,  MPL^  xxv.  1443),  "not  be- 
cause it  is  done  for  this  purpose,"  but  because  it 
means  the  abandonment  of  the  pagan  ligatures. 
The  whole  range  of  sacred  things  was  brought  into 
service.  Satyrus,  the  brother  of  Ambrose,  in  a 
shipwreck,  hung  the  eucharistic  bread,  wrapped 
in  an  orarium,  about  his  neck  "  that  he  might  get 
help  from  his  faith "  (Ambrose,  De  obitu  fratris, 
xliii.).  Similar  use  was  made  of  oil  and  wax  from 
holy  places  and  of  water  and  salt  that  had  been 
blessed.  Relics  of  the  saints,  enclosed  in  costly 
cases,  were  worn.  Since  the  Church  was  imable 
entirely  and  all  at  once  to  drive  out  every  vestige 
of  heathen  superstition,  it  did  the  next  best  thing 
when  it  took  into  consideration  the  needs  of 
popular,  imspiritual  devotion,   and   gradually,  by 


the  conversion  of  the  old  means,  forced  into  the 
background  or  effaced  their  non-Christian  de- 
ments. 

Lack  of  space  forbids  the  discussion  in  detail 
of  the  diversified  forms  even  of  Christian  develop- 
ment of  the  idea,  as  they  are  found  in  the  numerous 
relics  of  antiquity,  from  those  of  the  catacombs 
down,  or  to  give  any  account  of  the  multiplicity 
of  objects  which  are  conunonly  used 
Suryi-  among  the  devout  Roman  Catholics 
vals.  at  the  present  day,  with  at  least  some 
renmant  of  the  idea  of  the  ancient 
amulets  underlying  them — scapulars,  crosses,  the 
agnus  dei,  rosaries,  and  an  endless  variety  of 
medals  with  pictures  of  the  Virgin  and  the  saints. 
These  objects  may  serve  different  purposes;  they 
may  be  tokens  of  sharing  in  a  wide-spread  and 
approved  devotion,  or  signs  of  membership  in  some 
pious  confraternity,  or  souvenirs  of  a  visit  to  some 
holy  place;  but  in  most  instances  the  priestly 
blessing  which  they  have  received  is  distinctly 
understood  to  give  them  a  positive  power  (on 
condition  of  the  proper  faith  and  other  dispositions 
on  the  part  of  the  wearer  or  possessor)  against  the 
assaults  of  evil  spirits  and  other  ills. 

(Johannes  Ficker.) 

Biblioobapht:  W.  King,  Talisman  and  AmuUt$,  in  ArehcB- 
olooical  Journal,  xxvi.  (1869)  25-84.  149-157.  225-235; 
J.  A.  Martigny,  Dietumnaire  det  antiquiUs  chriHennes,  arti- 
cle AmuleUe,  Paris.  1877;  W.  R.  Smith,  in  Journal  of  Phi- 
(o2o0y.  xiv.  (1881)  122-123;  E.  C.  A.  Riehm.  Handw&rter- 
huch  d€9  InbliBchen  AUertumt,  Bielefeld.  1884;  J.Wellhauaen. 
Skixaen,  iii.  144,  Berlin.  1887;  M.  Friedl&nder.  Jewish  lU- 
ligion,  pp.  331-338,  London,  1891;  J.  L.  Andr^,  Talismans, 
in  Ths  Reliquary,  vii.  (1893)  162-167, 196-202.  yiii.  (1894) 
13-18;  DB,  i.  88-90.  iii.  869-874. 

AMYOT.    See  Amiot. 

AMYRAUT,  am"i-r6',  HOfeE  (Lat.  Maaea  Amy- 
raldua):  Calvinist  theologian  and  preacher;  b. 
at  Bourgueil  (27  m.  w.s.w.  of  Tours),  Touraine, 
1596;  d.  at  Saumur  Jan.  8. 1664.  He  came  of  an 
influential  family  in  Orleans,  began  the  study  of 
law  at  Poitiers,  and  received  the  degree  of  licentiate 
in  1616;  but  the  reading  of  Covin's  Institutio 
turned  his  mind  to  theology.  This  he  studied  eager- 
ly at  Saumur,  imder  Cameron,  to  whom  he  was 
much  attached.  After  serving  as  pastor  for  a 
short  time  at  Saint- Aignan,  he  was  called  in  1626 
to  succeed  Jean  Daill4  at  Saumur,  and  soon  became 
prominent.  The  national  synod  held  at  Charenton 
in  1631  chose  him  to  lay  its  requests  before  Louis 
XIII.,  on  which  occasion  his  tactful  bearing  at- 
tracted the  attention  and  won  the  respect  of  Riche- 
lieu. In  1633  he  was  appointed  professor  of  theol- 
ogy at  Saumur  with  De  la  Place  and  Cappel,  and 
the  three  raised  the  institution  into  a  flourishing 
condition,  students  being  attracted  to  it  from 
foreign  countries,  especially  from  Switzerland. 
Theological  novelties  in  their  teaching,  however, 
soon  stirred  up  opposition,  which  came  to  little  in 
France;  but  in  Switzerland,  where  the  professors 
were  less  known,  it  reached  such  a  pitch  that  stu- 
dents were  withdrawn,  and  in  1675  the  Helvetic 
Consensus  was  drawn  up  against  the  Saumur  inno- 
vations. Am3rraut  was  specially  attacked  because 
his  teaching  on  grace  and  predestination  seemed  to 
depart  from  that  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  by  adding 
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a  conditional  universal  grace  to  the  unconditional 
particular. 

Amyraut  first  published  his  ideas  in  his  TraiU 
de  la  predestination  (Saumur,  1634),  which  imme- 
diately caused  great  excitement.  The  controversy 
became  so  heated  that  the  national  synod  at  Alen^on 
in  1637  had  to  take  notice  of  it.  Amyraut  and  his 
friend  Testard  were  acquitted  of  heterodoxy,  and 
silence  was  imposed  on  both  sides.  The  attacks 
continued,  however,  and  the  question  came  again 
before  the  synod  of  Charenton  in  1644-45,  but 
with  the  same  result.  Amyraut  bore  himself  so 
well  imder  all  these  assaults  that  he  succeeded  in 
conciliating  many  of  his  opponents,  even  the 
venerable  Du  Moulin  (1655).  But  at  the  synod 
of  Loudun  in  1659  (the  last  for  which  permission 
was  obtained — partly  through  Amyraut's  influ- 
epce — from  the  crown),  fresh  accusations  were 
brought,  this  time  including  Daill4,  the  president 
of  the  synod,  because  he  had  defended  what  is 
•called  "  Amyraldism."  This  very  synod,  how- 
ever, gave  Amyraut  the  honorable  conunission 
to  revise  the  order  of  discipline.  In  France  the 
harmlessness  of  his  teaching  was  generally  recog- 
nized; and  the  controversy  would  soon  have  died 
out  but  for  the  continual  agitation  kept  up  abroad, 
especially  in  Holland  and  Switzerland. 

Amyraut's  doctrine  has  been  called  "  hypothet- 
ical universalism  "\  but  the  term  is  misleading, 
since  it  might  be  applied  also  to  the  Arminianism 
which  he  steadfastly  opposed.  His  main  propo- 
sition is  this:  God  wills  all  men  to  be  saved,  on 
condition  that  they  believe — a  condition  which 
they  could  well  fulfil  in  the  abstract,  but  which  in 
fact,  owing  to  inherited  corruption,  they  stubbornly 
reject,  so  that  this  imiversal  will  for  salvation 
actually  saves  no  one.  Ood  also  wills  in  particular 
to  save  a  certain  number  of  persons,  and  to  pass 
over  the  others  with  this  grace.  The  elect  will 
be  saved  as  inevitably  as  the  others  will  be  damned. 
The  essential  point,  then,  of  Amyraldism  is  the  com- 
bination of  real  particularism  with  a  purely  ideal 
universalism.  Though  still  believing  it  as  strongly 
as  ever,  Amyraut  came  to  see  that  it  made  little 
practical  difference,  and  did  not  press  it  in  his  last 
years,  devoting  himself  rather  to  non-controversial 
studies,  especisdly  to  his  system  of  Christian  morab 
(La  morale  chrestienne,  6  vols.,  Saumur,  1652-60). 
The  real  significance  of  Am3rraut'8  teaching  lies 
in  the  fact  that,  while  leaving  unchanged  the  special 
doctrines  of  Calvinism,  he  brought  to  the  front  its 
ethical  message  and  its  points  of  imiversal  hxunan 
interest.    See  Calvinism.     (E. F.Karl Mt>LLER.) 

Bibuooraphy:  E.  and  £.  Haag,  La  France  Proieatante,  i. 
72-80,  PariB,  1846  (gives  a  complete  list  of  his  voluminous 
works);  E.  Saigey,  in  Revtie  de  thSologie,  pp.  178  sqq., 
Paris,  1849;  A.  Schweiser.  TUbinffer  theoUoiache  Jahr- 
bOeher,  1852,  pp.  41  sqq.,  155  sqq. 

ANABAPTISTS. 

I.  The  Sober  Anabaptists.  II.  The  Fanatical  Anabap- 

In  Switserland  ({  1).  tists. 

Anabaptist  Tenets  ($2).  The  Zwickau  Prophets 

In  the  Netherlands  and  ($1). 

Encland  ({  3).  In  Strasburg  and  Mon- 

ster (5  2). 

The    name  "  Anabaptists  "  (meaning  "  Rebap- 
tizers ")  was  given  by  their  opponents  to  a  party 
I.— 11 


among  the  Protestants  in  Reformation  times 
whose  distinguishing  tenet  was  opposition  to  infant 
baptism,  which  they  held  to  be  unscriptmtd  and 
therefore  not  true  baptism.  They  baptized  all 
who  joined  them;  but,  according  to  their  belief, 
this  was  not  a  rebaptism  as  their  opponents  charged. 
In  opposition  to  the  Church  doctrine  they  held 
that  baptism  should  be  administered  only  to  those 
who  were  old  enough  to  express  by  means  of  it 
their  acceptance  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  hence, 
from  their  point  of  view,  their  converts  were  really 
baptized  for  the  first  time.  Another  epithet  often 
applied  to  them  was  "  Catabaptists,"  meaning 
pseudobaptists,  as  if  their  baptism  were  a  mockery, 
and  with  an  implication  of  drowning,  which  was 
considered  the  appropriate  punishment  for  their 
conduct  and  frequently  followed  their  arrest. 

In  studying  this  movement  the  following  facts 
should  be  borne  in  mind:  (1)  The  Anabaptists 
did  not  invent  their  rejection  of  infant  baptism, 
for  there  have  always  been  parties  in  the  Church 
which  were  antipedobaptists  (cf.  A.  H.  Newman, 
History  of  ArUipeddbaptism^  Philadelphia,  1897). 
(2)  There  are  two  kinds  of  Anabaptists,  the  sober 
and  the  fanatical.  Failure  to  make  this  distinc- 
tion has  done  mischief  and  caused  modem  Baptists 
to  deny  their  connection  with  the  Baptists  of  the 
Reformation,  whereas  they  are  the  lineal  descend- 
ants of  the  sober  kind  and  have  no  reason  to  be 
ashamed  of  their  predecessors.  (3)  Even  among 
the  fanatical  Anabaptists  there  were  harmless 
dreamers;  not  all  the  fanatics  were  ready  to  estab- 
lish a  Kingdom  of  the  Saints  by  unsaintly  deeds. 
(4)  Information  concerning  the  Anabaptists  is 
largely  derived  from  prejudiced  and  deficient 
sources. 

I.  The  Sober  Anabaptists:  These  were  the 
product  of  the  Reformation  in  Switzerland  started 
by  Zwingli.  Shortly  after  he  began  to  preach  Ref- 
ormation doctrine  in  Zurich,  in  1519,  some  of  his 
hearers,  very  humble  persons  mostly,  gathered  in  pri- 
vate houses  to  discuss  hia  sermons,  and  Zwingli  often 
met  with  them.  He  had  laid  it  down  as  a  principle 
that  what  is  not  taught  in  the  Bible  is  not  a  law 
of  God  for  Christians,  and  had  applied  this  prin- 
ciple to  the  payment  of  tithes  and  the  observance 
of  Lent.  In  1522  these  friends  of  Zwingli  asked 
him  where  he  found  his  plain  Scriptiure  authorizing 
infant  baptism  and  whether,  according  to  his 
principle  he  was  not  compelled  to 
I.     In      give  it  up.     Zwingli,  however,  though 

Switzer-  he  wavered  at  fiirst,  decided  to  stand  by 
land.  the  Church,  arguing  that  there  was 
fair  inferential  support  in  the  Bible 
for  the  practise,  and  that  it  was  the  Christian 
substitute  for  the  Jewish  rite  of  circumcision. 
Over  this  point  an  estrangement  took  place  between 
him  and  his  parishioners.  The  little  company 
received  accessions  of  a  desirable  character,  and 
came  to  include  scholars  and  theologians  like 
Felix  Manz  and  Conrad  Grebel,  who  socially  and 
intellectually  were  the  peers  of  Zwingli's  followers. 
Hllbmaier  was  a  visitor.  In  1524  as  the  result  of 
letters  or  visits  from  Thomas  Mtbizerand  Andreas 
Carlstadt  they  took  veiy  decided  antipedobaptist 
positions;  but  public  opinion  in  Zurich  was  against 
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them,  and  the  magistrates  on  Jan.  18,  1525,  after 
what  was  considered  the  victory  of  the  Church 
party  in  a  public  debate,  following  many  private 
conferences,  ordered  that  these  antipedobaptists 
present  their  children  for  baptism,  and  made  it  a 
law  that  any  parents  refusing  to  have  their  infant 
children  baptized  should  be  banished.  On  Jan.  21 
they  forbade  the  meetings  of  the  antipedobaptists 
and  banished  all  foreigners  who  advocated  their 
views.  Shortly  after  this  the  antipedobaptists 
began  to  practise  believers'  baptism.  In  a  com- 
pany composed  entirely  of  laymen  one  poured 
water  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity  on  other  members 
in  succession,  after  they  had  expressed  a  desire 
to  be  baptized,  and  so,  as  they  claimed,  they 
instituted  veritable  Christian  baptism.  Like  scenes 
were  enacted  in  other  assemblies.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  these  first  believers'  baptisms  were  by  pouring; 
immersion  was  introduced  later.  Also  that  in  all 
the  lengthy  treatises  of  Zwingli  on  baptism  there 
is  no  discussion  as  to  the  mode.  These  early 
Baptists  practised  pouring,  sprinkling,  and  im- 
mersion as  suited  their  convenience,  and  did  not 
consider  the  mode  as  of  much  importance. 

Though  infant  baptism  was  the  first  and  the  main 
issue  between   the  Anabaptists  and   the  Church 

party,  there  were  others  of  great 
2.  Anabap-  importance.  The  former  said  that 
tist  Tenets,    only  those  who  had  been  baptized 

after  confession  of  faith  in  Christ  con- 
stituted a  real  Church;  the  latter,  that  all  baptized 
persons  living  in  a  certain  district  constituted  the 
State  Church.  The  Anabaptists  maintained  that 
there  should  be  a  separation  between  the  State 
and  the  Church;  that  no  Christian  should  bear 
arms,  take  an  oath,  or  hold  public  office;  that  there 
should  be  complete  religious  liberty.  All  this 
was  not  in  accord  with  the  times;  and  thus  the 
Anabaptists  were  considered  to  be  enemies  of  the 
standing  order,  and  were  treated  accordingly. 
On  Sept.  9,  1527,  the  cantons  of  Zurich,  Bern,  and 
St.  Gidl  imited  in  an  edict  which  may  be  taken  as 
a  specimen  of  its  class.  It  gives  reasons  for  prose- 
cuting the  Anabaptists,  which  are  manifestly  prej- 
udiced and  even  in  part  false,  and  then  decrees 
the  death  by  drowning  of  all  of  them  who  are 
teachers,  baptizing  preachers,  itinerants,  leaders 
of  conventicles,  or  who  had  once  recanted  and  then 
relapsed.  Foreigners  in  these  cantons  associating 
with  the  Anabaptists  were  banished,  and  if  foimd 
again  were  to  be  drowned.  Simple  adherents 
were  to  be  fined.  It  was  made  the  bounden  duty 
of  all  good  citizens  to  inform  against  the  Anabap- 
tists (for  the  full  text  consult  S.  M.  Jackson, 
Hiddreich  Zwingli,  New  York,  1903,  pp.  259-281). 
Similar  laws  against  the  Anabaptists  were  made 
and  enforced  in  South  Germany,  Austria,  the 
Tyrol,  the  Netherlands,  England,  and  wherever 
they  went.  Such  treatment  suppressed  Anabap- 
tism,  or  at  all  events,  drove  it  beneath  the  surface. 
How  ineffectual  it  was  to  extinguish  it  appears  from 
the  fact  that  early  in  1537,  four  Anabaptists  from 
the  Netherlands  quietly  stole  into  Geneva,  and 
began  making  converts.  John  Calvin,  who  neg- 
lected no  opportunity  to  do  God  service,  as  he 
conceived  it,  got  wind  of  their  presence  and  had 


them  and  their  seven  converts  banished  by  the 
magistrates  (the  incident  is  described  by  Beza  in 
his  life  of  Calvin,  ed.  Neander,  p.  8;  cf.  Calvin's 
Tracts f  Eng.  transl.,  i.  xxx.;  Doumergue,  Jecm 
Calvin,  ii.  242;  Herminjard,  Correspondance  des 
Riformateura,  iv.  272).  Anabaptists  persisted  in 
great  numbers  in  Moravia,  the  Palatinate,  Switzer- 
land, Poland,  and  elsewhere. 

Only  in  the  Netheriands  did  the  Anabaptists 
escape  persecution,  and  there  they  became  quite 
numerous.  They  were  joined  in  1536  by 
3.  In  the  a  remarkable  man,  MennoSimons(q.v.), 
Nether-     who  organized  them  and  his  name  has 
lands  and   been  given  to  the  sect  (see  Mennon- 
England.    ites).    From  the    Netherlands  they 
passed  into  England;  but  no  sooner  did 
they  make  converts  there  than  Henry  VIII.  in- 
cluded them  in  a  decree  of  banishment,  and  those 
who   remained  he   threatened   to  put   to  death. 
Indeed,  in  1535  there  is  record  of  ten  persons  who 
were  burned  in  London  and  iDther  English  towns 
on  the  charge  of  Anabaptism  (cf.  John  Foxe,  Acts 
and  Monuments,  ed.  Townsend,  v.,  London,  1843, 
p.  44).     How  little  this  cruel  course  succeeded  is 
evidenced  by  the  continued  presence  in  England 
of  the  Baptist  Church. 

That  among  the  sober  kind  of  Anabaptists  there 
were  unworthy  persons,  that  some  of  them  held 
visionary  views,  and  that  a  few  may  have  been 
goaded  into  occasional  violence  of  expression,  and 
possibly  of  conduct,  may  be  accept^  as  proved; 
but  that  they  were  as  a  party  guilty  of  the  charges 
brought  against  them,  as  in  the  joint  edict  men- 
tioned above,  is  untrue.  As  a  class  they  were  as 
holy  in  life  as  their  persecutors;  and  their  leaders, 
in  Biblical  knowledge  and  theological  acumen, 
were  no  mean  antagonists. 

n.  The  Fanatical  Anabaptists :  The  earliest  men- 
tion of  Anabaptism  in  connection  with  the  Lutheran 
Reformation  is  in  the  spring  of  1521  when  Niklaus 
Storch,  Markus  Stilbner,  and  a  third  person,  who 
was  a  weaver,  as  Storch  had  been, 
I.  The  made  their  appearance  in  Wittenberg 
Zwickau  and  sought  to  convert  the  professors 
Prophets,  of  its  university  to  their  views,  which 
were  the  familiar  Anabaptist  ones  of 
opposition  to  military  service,  private  prop- 
erty, government  by  those  not  true  Christians, 
infant  baptism,  and  the  oath,  together  with  the 
novel  one  that  there  should  be  a  dissolution  of  the 
marriage  bond  in  the  cases  where  there  was  not 
agreement  between  the  married  couple  in  religious 
belief.  These  views  they  pressed  with  great 
vehemence  and  no  little  success.  They  also  claimed 
to  be  inspired  to  make  their  deliverances.  As 
they  came  from  Zwickau,  they  are  called  the  Zwick- 
au Prophets  (q.v.).  Carlstadt  was  impressed  by 
them,  and  characteristically  allowed  iconoclastic 
practises  in  his  church.  Melanchthon  wavered, 
but  Luther,  who  at  the  time  of  their  visit  was  at 
the  Wartburg,  was  so  much  stirred  by  the  confusion 
they  induced  that  he  left  his  seclusion  and  opposed 
them  stoutly  and  silenced  them  by  ridicule  rather 
than  by  arguments. 

Among  the  leaders  and  followers  on  the  peasant 
side  in  the  Peasants'  war  which  desolated  Germany 
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in  1525,  were  those  who  held  antipedobaptist  views. 
After  the  war  Strasburg  became  the  center  of  the 
Anabaptists  and,  after  1529,  when  it  was  visited  by 
Melohior  Hofifmann  (q.v.)»  ''  the  evil 
3.  la  Stras-  genius  of  the  Anabaptists/'  it  was 
burg  and  the  center  of  their  propaganda.  Hoff- 
Himster.  mann  united  to  the  usual  Anabaptist 
views,  belief  in  himself  as  the  inspired 
interpreter  of  prophecy  and  as  inspired  leader 
generally.  He  declared  that  he  was  one  of  the 
"  two  witnesses  "  of  Rev.  xi.  3 ;  that  Strasburg 
was  to  be  the  New  Jerusalem,  and  the  seat  of  uni- 
versal dominion;  and  that  non-resistance  might 
be  given  up.  These  views  he  preached  with  great 
effect  through  East  Friesland  and  the  Netherlands, 
and  his  followers  called  themselves  "  Melchior- 
ites."  After  he  had  been  thrown  into  prison  (1533) 
Jan  Matthys,  a  baker  from  Haarlem,  appeared  in 
Strasburg  and  claimed  to  be  the  other ''  witness  " 
of  the  Apocalypse;  but  he  altered  the  programme 
by  transferring  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
saints  to  Mttnster,  and  advocating  force  in  main- 
taining it.  After  sending  four  apostles,  one  of 
whom  was  the  notorious  John  of  Leyden,  he  came 
thither  himself  (Feb.,  1535),  and  led  a  successful 
revolt  against  the  magistracy  and  bishop  of  the 
dty.  In  Apr.,  1535  he  was  killed  and  was  succeeded 
by  John  of  Leyden  who  caused  himself  to  be  pro- 
claimed king,  and  declared  polygamy  to  be  the  law 
of  the  kingdom.  Meanwhile  the  city  was  besieged 
by  the  expelled  bishop  aided  by  the  neighboring 
princes  and  by  the  imperial  troops.  If  half  that  is 
said  to  have  gone  on  within  the  city  be  true  (the 
reports  come  from  very  prejudiced  sources),  fa- 
naticism was  there  the  order  of  the  day.  Hence 
the  defense  was  lax,  owing  to  dependence  on  divine 
power  to  work  deliverance.  Nevertheless,  the 
siege  lasted  many  months,  and  treachery  within 
rather  than  assaults  without  at  last  opened  the 
gates  on  June  25,  1535  (see  MCnbter,  Anabap- 
tists in).  The  fanatical  Anabaptists  were  univer- 
sally taken  as  typical,  and  to  this  day  when  Ana- 
baptism  is  mentioned  it  is  supposed  to  be  the 
equivalent  of  absurd  interpretation  of  Scripture, 
blasphemous  assumption,  and  riotous  indecency. 
Monster  was,  however,  only  the  culminating  point 
of  fanaticism  engendered  by  persecution,  and 
Anabaptism  in  itself,  strictly  interpreted,  is  not 
responsible  for  it. 

Biblxooraprt:  The  sources  are  the  writincs  of  Anabap- 
tists, the  oflSoial  records  of  prooeedings  against  them,  and 
the  writings  of  their  opponents.  Of  the  extensive  litera- 
ture, the  following  works  may  be  mentioned:  C.  W.  Bou- 
terwek,  Zvr  LiUeratur  und  Oe9ehiefU0  der  WiedertOufer, 
Bonn,  1864;  C.  A.  Cornelius,  Die  niederUindiMchen  Wieder- 
t&ufer,  Munich,  1869;  E.  Egli,  Die  ZUricher  Wisdert&ufer, 
Zurich.  1878;  idem.  Die  St.  OaU^n  WiadertAufer,  1887; 
H.  8.  Burrage,  Hilary  o/  As  AndbaptUU  in  SwOzerland, 
New  York,  1882;  L.  Keller,  Die  Reformation  und  die 
iUieren  Reformparteien,  Leipsio,  1886;  R.  Nitsche,  Oe- 
eehit^ie  der  WiederUtufer  in  der  Sehteeiz,  Einsiedeln,  1886; 
J.  Loserth,  Der  AnabapHamua  in  Tirol,  Vienna,  1802; 
idem,  Der  Kommuniemua  der  mOhriechen  WiederUiufer, 
1894;  K.  Kautsky,  Der  Kommuniemua  tm  MittelaUer  im 
Zeiiaiter  der  Reformation,  Stuttgart,  1894,  Eng.  transl.. 
Communion  in  Central  Europe  in  ffte  Time  of  Ihe  Reforma- 
tion, London,  1897;  H.  LQdemann,  Reformation  und  TOufer- 
tum  in  ikrem  VerfUUtnie  eum  chrietliehen  Prineip,  Bern, 
1896;  R.  Heath,  Anabaptiem  from  it$  Riee  at  Zwickau  to 
1636,  London,  1896;  E.  MOUer,  Oeechichte  der  bemiechtn 


Tdufer,  Frauenfeld,  1896;  K.  Rembert,  Die  WiedortOufer 
im  Hertogtum  JUlich,  Berlin.  1899;  Q.  TrumbtUt,  Die 
WiedertOufer,  in  Monographien  eur  WeUgeecMehte,  viL, 
Leipsic,  1899;  E.  C.  Pike,  The  Story  of  the  Anabaptiete,  in 
Erae  of  Nonconformity,  London,  1904;  the  biographies  of 
Anabaptist  leaders,  especially  that  of  Balthasar  HQbmaier, 
by  H.  C.  Vedder,  New  York,  1906.  and  works  on  the 
Reformation.  See  also  the  works  mentioned  in  the  arti- 
cle, MOnstkr,  Anabaptists  in. 

AN ACHORITE.    See  Anchoret. 

ANACLETUS,  an^'a  klt'txre:  The  name  of  one 
pope  and  one  antipope. 

Anacletus  L:  Roman  presbyter  at  the  close 
of  the  first  century.  The  hypothesis  of  Volkmar, 
that  he  had  no  historical  existence  is  opposed  by 
the  prevailing  unanimity  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
lists  of  the  popes.  These  differ,  however,  in  the 
place  which  they  ascribe  to  him,  some  naming  him 
fourth  and  some  third.  The  latter  is  the  older  or- 
der. As  the  name  in  Greek  is  sometimes  written 
AnenklHos  and  sometimes  KlUos,  the  Catalogue 
lAberianui  and  other  early  authorities  were  be- 
trayed into  the  mistake  of  making  two  distinct 
persons.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  his  date. 
Twelve  years  is  the  longest  time  assigned  to  his 
pontificate.  The  assertion,  that  he,  as  well  as 
Linus  and  Clemens,  was  consecrated  by  St.  Peter, 
sprang  from  the  tendency  to  connect  him  as  closely 
as  possible  with  the  beginnings  of  the  Church. 
That  he  met  a  martyr's  death  under  Domitian,  or, 
as  Baronius  and  Hausrath  assert,  imder  Trajan, 
can  not  be  adequately  demonstrated.  His  festival 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  falls  on  July  13. 

(A.  Hauck.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Liber  pontificalia,  ed.  Duchesne,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
lxix.-lxx..  62;  G.  Volkmar,  Ueber  Eunodia,  Eunodiua,  und 
Anadet,  in  Baur  and  Zeller,  Theoloyiache  JakrhiUher,  xvi 
147-161,  Tabingen,  1867;  A.  Hausrath.  Neuteatament- 
liche  ZeitgeachicKte,  iii.  391,  Heidelberg,  1876;  J.  B.  Light- 
foot,  The  ApoMie  Fathera,  I.  i.  201  sqq.,  London,  1890; 
A.  Hamack.  in  Sitaunoaberichte  der  Berliner  Akademie, 
1802,  617-668;  idem,  LiUeratur,  II.  i.  70  sqq.  ^ 

Anacletus  n.  (Pietro  Pierleoni) :  Antipope,  1130- 
38.  He  was  descended  from  a  Jewish  family  which 
had  grown  rich  and  powerful  under  Gregoiy  VIL, 
studied  in  Paris,  and  later  became  a  Cluniac  monk. 
Paschal  II.  recalled  him  to  Rome,  and  in  1116 
made  him  a  cardinal.  He  accompanied  Gelasius 
II.  on  his  flight  to  France,  and  after  his  death  took 
a  leading  part  in  the  elevation  of  Calixtus  II.,  who 
made  him  legate  to  England  and  France  in  1121, 
and,  conjointly  with  Cardinal  Gregory,  who  was 
to  be  his  rival  for  the  papacy,  to  France  in  1122. 
It  is  impossible  to  determine  how  far  the  descrip- 
tion of  him  as  an  immoral  and  avaricious  prelate 
is  based  on  the  enmity  of  his  later  opponents;  but 
it  is  certain  that  even  under  Paschal  11.  he  was 
already  laying  his  plans  to  be  made  pope.  On 
Feb.  14,  1130,  he  attained  his  aim  so  far  as  to  be 
chosen  by  a  majority  of  the  cardinab,  though  not 
to  be  enthroned  before  nine  of  them  had  elected 
Gregorio  Papareschi  as  Innocent  II.  Anacletus 
used  both  his  own  resources  and  those  of  the  Church 
to  win  over  the  Romans,  and  Innocent  was  obliged 
to  flee.  In  Sept.,  1130,  Anacletus  allied  himself 
with  Roger  of  Sicily,  and  thus  made  a  decided  ene- 
my of  Lothair  the  Saxon,  who  was  already  inclined 
to  support  Innocent,  and  now,  with  England  and 
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France,  declared  for  him.     In  Oct.,  1131,  Innocent 
excommunicated  Anacletus  at  Reims;   in  the  fol- 
lowing spring  he  set  out  for  Italy;  and  in  Apr., 
1133,  entering  Rome  in  Lothair's  company,  he  took 
possession  of  the  Lateran,  while  Anacletus  held  the 
Vatican.    Lothair  pronounced  the  latter  an  out- 
law and  a  criminal  against  both  the  divine  and  the 
royal  majesty;  but  he  was  himself  forced  to  leave 
Rome  in  June,  and  Anacletus  forced  Innocent  once 
more  to  flee  to  Pisa.     In  the  autumn  of  1136 
Lothair   returned,   and   succeeded   in   compelling 
southern  Italy  to  recognize  Innocent.    The  end  of 
the  schism  was,  however,  due  less  to  him  than  to 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  who  succeeded  in  separating 
not  only  the  city  of  Milan,  but  many  of  the  princi- 
pal Romans  from  Anacletus's  party  (see  BanwAKP, 
aatfTfT,  OP  riuniVATTT)      Negotiations    were  even 
opened  with  Roger  of  Sicily,  his  last  supporter :  but 
^t  this  juncture  Anacletus  died,  Jan.  25,  1138./  His 
letters  and  privileges  are  in  MPL,  clxxix.  689-732, 
and  in  Jaff^,  Regesta,  i.  911-919.      (A.  Hauck.) 
Biblioobafht:  A.  von  Reumont,  CfMchicKte  der  Stadt  Rom^ 
iL  408.  3  vols..  Berlin.  1867-70;  P.  Jaff«.  Oetehichte  de9 
deuiBcJun  Reicha  urUer  Lothar,  Berlin,  1843;  Bower,  Popea^ 
iu  464-470;  W.  Bemhardi,  Lothar  von  Supplinburo,  Leip- 
nct    1879;  W.    Martens,   Die   Beeeisuno  dee   pdpetlichen 
StuMe,   323   sqq..    Freibuis.    1886;  Hefele,    Corunlienoe- 
eehiehtet  t.  406  sqq.;  J.  Langen,  Oeeehichte  der  rdmiechen 
Kirdie,  pp.  315  sqq.,  Bonn,  1893;    Hauok.  KD,  W,  128- 
138. 

AHA6N0ST.    See  Lkctor. 

AHAMMELBCH,  a-nam'elec  or  a'^nam^'m^aec: 
According  to  II  Kings  xvii.  31,  a  deity  worshiped 
with  child-sacrifice  by  the  Sepharvites  who  were 
settled  in  Samaria  by  Sargon  (see  Adrammelech). 
If  Sepharvaim  be  sought  in  Babylonia,  it  is 
natural  to  refer  the  name  "  Anammelech  "  to  the 
Babylonian  god  Anu  (Anu^malik  or  Anvrmalku, 
"  King  Anu  ";  cf.  Jensen,  pp.  272  sqq.;  Schrader,  p. 
353;  Bffithgen,  pp.  254-255).  If,  however,  as  is  more 
probable,  Sepharvaim  was  a  city  of  Syria,  the 
Babylonian  derivation  is  untenable.  The  name  of 
a  goddess  Anath  is  found  in  a  Greco-Phenician 
inscription  (CIS,  i.  95)  of  Lapithos  in  Cyprus  be- 
longing to  the  time  of  Ptolemy  I.  Soter  (d.  283  B.C.). 
It  occurs  also  on  a  Phenician  coin  with  a  picture  of 
the  goddess  riding  upon  a  lion,  and  a  star  above  her 
head.  The  name ''  Anath  "  appears  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament towns  Beth-anath  (in  Naphtali,  Josh.  xix. 
38;  Judges  i.  33)  and  Beth-anoth  (in  Judah,  Josh. 
XV.  59);  also  in  the  proper  name  "  Anath  "  (Judges 
iii.  31,  V.  6),  and  perhaps  in  the  town  Anathoth 
near  Jerusalem.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  pas- 
sage in  II  Kings  is  corrupt,  and  "  Anammelech  " 
may  be  merely  a  variant  of  ''  Adrammelech."  It 
is  wanting  in  Lucian's  text  of  the  Septuagint. 
Bibuoobapht:   P.   Soholi,  Ootzendienet  und   Zaubenceeen 

bei  den  alien  HebrOem  und  den  benachbarten  Vdlkentt  pp. 

406-407.  Ratisbon,  1877;  F.  Baethgen.  BeitrUge  eur  eemi- 

Hedun  Relioioneoeechiehie,  Berlin,   1889;  P.  Jensen,  Die 

Koemologie  der  Babylorder,    Strasburg,   1890;   Schrader, 

KAT. 

ANAHIAS,  an'^-a-noi'as :  The  high  priest  in  whose 
time  the  apostle  Paul  was  imprisoned  at  Jerusalem 
(probably  58  a.d.;  Acts  xxiii.  2,  xxiv.  1).  In  the 
Lucan  description  of  the  conflict  between  Paul  and 
Palestinian  Judaism  (xxi.-xxvi.;  cf.  K.  Schmidt, 
ApostelgeschichU,  i.,  Erlangen,  1882,  pp.  240  sqq.), 


Ananias  is  represented  as  head  of  the  Sadducaic 
hierarchical  party  which  was  dominant  in  the 
Sanhedrin,  and  confirmed  its  complete  apostasy 
from  the  hope  of  Israel  by  persecution  of  the  apostle 
of  Christ,  whereas  the  apostle  deposes  and  divests 
of  its  divine  authority  and  dignity  the  leadership 
which  had  become  faithless  to  its  calling.  Accord- 
ing to  Josephus  (Ant,,  XX.  v.  2,  vi.  2,  ix.  2-4;  War, 
II.  xii.  6,  xvii.  6,  9),  Ananias,  son  of  Nebedsus, 
was  appointed  high  priest  about  47  a.d.  by  Herod 
of  Chalcis  (the  twentieth  in  the  succession  of  high 
priests  from  the  accession  of  Herod  the  Great  to 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem).  In  the  year  52  he 
had  to  go  to  Rome  to  defend  himself  before  Claudius 
against  a  charge  made  by  the  Samaritans  against 
the  Jews.  He  was  not  deposed  at  this  time,  how- 
ever (cf.  C.  Wieseler,  Chronologische  Synapse  der 
vier  Ewmgelten,  Hamburg,  1843,  pp.  187-188), 
but  held  his  office  until  Agrippa  II.  appointed 
Ishmael,  son  of  Phabi,  his  successor,  probably  in 
59  A.D.  Ananias  is  the  only  high  priest  after 
Caiaphas  who  ruled  for  any  length  of  time.  He 
exercised  considerable  influence  after  leaving  his 
office  until  he  was  murdered  in  the  beginning  of 
the  Jewish  war.  (K.  Schmidt.) 

Bibuoorapht:  SohOrer.  OeechiehU,  i.  584.  603.  iL  204.  219, 
221.  Ens.  tranaL,  I.  ii.  173,  188-189.  II.  i.  182.  200  sqq. 

ANAPHORA,  cm-afVra:  Name  used  in  the 
Extern  liturgies  for  the  later  or  more  sacred  part 
of  the  eucharistic  service,  answering  to  the  Mieea 
fidelium  of  the  early  times,  from  which  the  catechu- 
mens were  excluded,  and  in  the  main  to  the  canon 
of  the  Roman  mass.  It  begins  with  the  kiss  of 
peace  and  accompanying  prayers,  after  the  "  greater 
entrance  "  or  solemn  oblation  of  the  elements  on 
the  altar.  (Georo  Ribtbchel.) 

AHASTASIUS:  Of  the  many  bearers  of  this 
name  in  the  Eastern  Church  the  following  three 
are  specially  deserving  of  notice: 

1.  Anastatiuf  I.:  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  559- 
599.  He  was  a  friend  of  Gregory  I.,  aiid  strongly 
opposed  Justinian's  later  church  policy,  which 
favored  the  Aphthartodocets  (see  Julian  of 
Haxjcarnabsub;  Justinian;  Monophtsitbs).  He 
was  banished  in  570  by  Justin  IL,  was  recalled  in 
593  by  Maurice,  and  died  in  599.  His  day  is  Apr. 
21.  Of  his  writings  there  have  been  printed:  (1) 
Five  addresses  on  true  dogmas;  (2)  four  sermons 
(of  doubtful  genuineness);  (3)  ''A  Brief  Exposition 
of  the  Orthodox  Faith"  (in  Greek);  (4)  fragments; 
(5)  an  oration  delivered  Mar.  25,  593,  when  he 
resumed  the  patriarchal  chair. 

2.  Anastasiuf  IL:  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  599- 
609,  in  which  year  he  was  murdered  by  Antiochian 
Jews.  His  day  is  Dec.  21.  He  translated  the 
Cura  paatoralia  of  Gregory  I. 

8.  Anastasiuf  Sinaita:  Priest,  monk,  and  abbot 
of  Mount  Sinai;  b.  before  640;  d.  after  700.  He 
defended  ecclesiastical  theology  against  heretics 
and  Jews,  and  composed  various  works  which  have 
not  been  fully  collected  and  examined.  They 
include:  (1)  A  "Guide  "  in  defense  of  the  faith  of  the 
Church  against  the  many  forms  of  Monophydtism; 
(2)  "  Questions  and  Answers  by  Different  Persons 
on  Different  Topics  ";  (3)  *'  A  Discourse  on  the  Holy 
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Communion";  (4)  anagogic  observations  on  the 
six  days  of  creation;  (5)  a  discourse  and  homilies 
on  the  sixth  Psalm;  (6)  two  discourses  on  the 
creation  of  man  in  the  image  of  God;  (7)  a  fragment 
against  Arianism;  (8)  a  list  of  heresies;  (9)  ''A 
Short  and  Clear  Exposition  of  our  Faith" ;  (10)  a 
treatise  on  the  celebration  of  Wednesday  and 
Friday;  (11)  a  fragment  on  blasphemy.  The  "Ar- 
gument against  the  Jews  "  (MPG,  Uxxix.  1208-82) 
is  not  earlier  than  the  ninth  century;  the  Anti- 
quorum  pairum  doctrina  de  verhi  incamatione  (ed. 
Mai,  Nova  coUectio,  vii.  1,  6-73),  however,  appears 
to  be  genuine.  G.  KrCgeb. 

Biblioorapht:  For  the  various  Eastern  writers  named  An- 
aAtasius,  consult  Fabrioius-Harlee.  Bibliotheoa  Orcua,  z. 
571-613,  Hamburg,  1807.  Their  writings  are  in  MPO, 
Vm\x.  and  in  J.  B.  Fitra,  JurU  eccUnaatici  QrcKorvm 
hi9toria  «t  monum»rUa,  iL  238-205.  Rome,  1868.  Also 
K.  Krumbaoher,  OMchichte  der  bvMantiniachen  lAUeratwr^ 
Munich,  1807.  For  Anastasius  Sinaita:  J.  B.  KumpfmQl- 
ler,  De  AnauUuio  Sinaita,  WQribuig,  1865;  O.  Barden- 
hewer,  Det  heiHgen  Hippolytut  von  Rom  Commentar  mm 
Buche  Daniel,  pp.  13-14,  106-107,  Freibuig.  1877;  A.  C. 
McQifFert,  DialoguB  between  a  Christian  and  a  Jew,  17, 
85-37,  New  York,  1880;  A.  Papadopouloe-Kerameus, 
'ApiKwra  xrX,  L.  pp.  400-404.  St.  Petersburg,  1801; 
D.  Semisrs,  Antutaeiana,  in  MUanffee  d'arcMologie  et  d'hie- 
Urire,  xxii  157-207.  Rome.  1002. 

ANASTASIUS,  an''as-t6'shi-TJB  or  shus:  The 
name  of  four  popes  and  one  antipope. 

Anastasiiis  L:  Pope  398-401.  According  to 
the  lAber  pontificalia  (ed.  Duchesne,  L  218-219), 
he  was  a  Roman  by  birth,  was  elected  near  the  end 
of  November  or  early  in  December,  398,  and  was 
pontiff  three  years  and  ten  da3rs.  He  is  principally 
known  for  the  part  he  took  in  the  controversy  over 
the  teaching  of  Origen.  He  showed  himself  also 
a  rigid  upholder  of  the  orthodox  position  against 
the  Donatists.  At  the  s3rnod  held  in  Carthage 
Sept.  13,  401,  a  letter  was  read  from  him  exhorting 
the  African  bishops  to  expose  the  misrepresentations 
of  the  Donatists  against  the  Church,  and  practically 
to  hand  them  over  to  the  secular  arm.  His  letters 
and  decrees  are  in  3fPL,  XX.  51-80.    See  Orioenis- 

TIC  CONTROYEBSIES.  (A.  HaUCK.) 

Bibligosapht:  Liber  pontifiealie,  ed.  Duchesne,  i.  218 
sqq.,  Paris,  1886;  Bower,  Popff*  i.  126-131;  B.  Jung- 
mann,  Diteertationea  eeUcta,  ii.  205-206,  Regensburg, 
1881;  J.  Langen,  Oeeehichte  der  rdmiechen  Kirdt/e  bie 
Leo  /.,  pp.  653  sqq.,  Bonn,  1881. 

Anastaduf  IL:  Pope  496-498.  According  to 
the  Liber  pontificals  (ed.  Duchesne,  i.  258-259), 
he  was  a  Roman  by  birth.  He  was  consecrated  ap- 
parently on  Nov.  24, 496.  His  pontificate  fell  within 
the  period  of  the  schism  between  the  East  and  West, 
which  lasted  from  484  to  519,  as  a  consequence  of 
the  sentence  of  excommunication  pronoimced  by 
Pope  Felix  II.  against  Acacius,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople. Anastasius  endeavored  to  restore 
communion  with  Constantinople,  sending  two 
bishops  immediately  after  his  consecration  with  a 
letter  to  the  Extern  emperor  offering  to  recognize 
the  orders  conferred  by  Acacius  (who  was  now 
dead),  at  the  same  time  asserting  the  justice  of  his 
condemnation.  The  Liber  porUificalis  (I.e.)  relates 
that  upon  the  arrival  in  Rome  of  the  deacon 
Photinus  of  Thessalonica,  Anastasius  communicated 
with  him,  though  he  maintained  the  orthodoxy  of 


Acacius  and  was  thus,  according  to  the  Roman  view, 
a  heretic.  This  seems  to  have  aroused  opposition 
among  the  Roman  clergy,  and  a  suspicion  arose 
that  the  pope  intended  to  reverse  the  decision 
against  Acacius.  In  the  Decretum  of  Gratian  he 
is  said  to  have  been  "  repudiated  by  the  Roman 
Church  "  (MPL,  clxxxvii.  Ill),  and  hence  eccle- 
siastical writers  as  late  as  the  sixteenth  century 
usually  regard  him  as  a  heretic.  The  baptism  of 
Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks,  fell  at  the  beginning 
of  his  pontificate,  but  the  letter  of  congratulation 
which  the  pope  is  supposed  to  have  written  to  him 
is  a  forgery.    He  died  in  November,  498. 

(A.  Haucx.) 
Bxblxoosapht:  LtZwr  pontiflcaUe,  ed.  Duchesne,  i.  258  sqq., 
Paris,  1886;  Bower,  Popee,  i.  291-296;  R.  Baxmann, 
Die  PoUHk  der  P&peU  von  Gregor  /.  hie  auf  Gregor 
VIL,  i.  20  sqq.,  Elberfeld,  1868;  J.  Havet,  Queetione  Miro- 
vingiennee,  Paris.  1885;  J.  Langen,  Geechichte  derrOmi- 
eehen  Kirche  hie  Niekolae  /.,  pp.  214  sqq.,  Bonn,  1885. 

Anastasiui  m.:  Pope  911-913.  He  was  a 
Roman  by  birth.  His  pontificate  fell  in  tha 
period  during  which  Rome  and  its  Church  were 
under  the  domination  of  the  noble  factions,  and 
consequently  little  is  known  of  his  acts.  Nicholas, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  protested  to  him 
against  the  toleration  by  the  legates  of  his  pred- 
ecessor, Sergius  III.,  of  the  fourth  marriage  of 
the  Eastern  emperor,  Leo  VI.  Before  Anastasius 
could  answer  this  letter,  he  died,  probably  in  Au- 
gust, 913.  Two  privileges  ascribed  to  him,  one  gen* 
nine,  one  spurious,  are  in  MPL,  cxxxi. 

(A.  Hauck.) 
Biblioorapht:  Liber  pontificalie,  ed.    Duchesne,   ii.    239, 

Paris.   1892;   Bower,   Popes,  ii.  307-306;   R.  Baxmann. 

Die  Poliiik  der  POpeie,  iL  82,  Elberfeld,  1868. 

Anastasius  IV.  (Conrad  of  Suburra):  Pope 
115^-54.  He  h^d  been  a  canon  regular  and 
abbot  of  St.  Rufus  in  the  diocese  of  Oritons,  and 
was  made  cardinal-bishop  of  Sabina  by  Honorius 
II.  After  the  contested  election  of  1130,  he  had 
taken  his  stand  as  one  of  the  most  determined 
opponents  of  Anacletus  II.  He  remained  in  Rome 
as  the  vicar  of  Innocent  II.  when  the  latter  fled  to 
France,  and  on  the  death  of  Eugenius  III.  (July 
5,  1153),  was  elected  to  succeed  him.  In  his  short 
reign  he  ended  the  controversy  with  Frederick  Bar- 
barossa  over  the  title  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of 
Magdeburg,  recognizing  Wichmann  of  Naumburg, 
which  Eugenius  III.  had  refused  to  do.  The  decision 
was  looked  upon  in  Germany  as  a  victory  for  the 
emperor.  Another  long-standing  dispute  in  Eng- 
land was  terminated  by  Anastasius's  final  recog- 
nition of  Archbbhop  William  of  York,  who  hiul 
been  rejected  by  Innocent  II.  and  Celestine  II., 
had  be^  confirmed  by  Lucius  II.,  and  had  again 
been  deposed  by  Eugenius  III.  He  died  Dec.  3, 
1154,  and  was  succeeded  on  the  following  day  by 
the  English  cardinal  Nicholas  Breakspear  as 
Adrian  IV.  His  letters  and  privileges  are  in  MPL, 
clxxxviii.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Biblioorapht:  Liber  pontifiealie,  ed.  Duchesne,  ii.  281. 
388,  440,  Paris,  1892;  Bower,  Popet,  ii.  485-^7;  A. 
von  Reumont,  Oeeehichte  der  Stadt  Rom,  ii.  442,  3  vols., 
Berlin,  1867-70;  Hefele,  ConcUiengeechichU,  y.  637;  J. 
Langen,  OeechidUe  der  rOmiechen  Kirche  von  Oregar  VII. 
hie  Innocenz  III.,  p.  414.  Bonn.  1803. 
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Anastadus:  Antipope  855.  As  cardinal-priest 
of  St.  Marcellus,  in  Rome,  he  iiad  been  in  decided 
opposition  to  Pope  Leo  IV.,  and  from  848  to  850 
had  been  obliged  to  absent  himself  from  that  city. 
After  twice  inviting  him  to  appear  before  a  synod, 
Leo  finally  excommunicated  him  (Dec.  16,  850), 
and  pronounced  a  still  more  solemn  anathema 
against  him  at  Ravenna  (May  29,  853),  repeating 
it  in  a  ooimcil  at  Rome  (June  19),  and  deposing 
him  from  his  priestly  functions  (Dec.  8).  Ana- 
stasius,  however,  relied  on  his  wealth  and  his  con- 
nections in  Rome,  and  aspired  to  be  elected  pope 
on  the  death  of  Leo.  Leo  died  on  July  17,  855, 
and  the  Roman  clergy  at  once  chose  Benedict 
III.  to  succeed  him.  Anastasius  set  himself  up 
as  a  rival  candidate.  Accompanied  by  some 
friendly  bishops  and  influential  Romans,  he  inter- 
cepted the  imperial  ambassadors  on  their  way  to 
Rome,  and  won  them  over  to  his  side.  On  Sept.  21 
he  forced  his  way  into  the  Lateran,  dragged  Bene- 
dict from  his  throne,  stripped  him  of  his  pontifical 
robes,  and  finally  threw  him  into  prison.  These 
proceedings,  however,  caused  great  indignation  in 
Rome.  Not  only  almost  all  the  clergy,  but  also  the 
populace  sided  with  Benedict,  who  was  liberated 
and  consecrated  (Sept.  29)  in  St.  Peter's.  Hergen- 
r6ther  identifies  Anastasius  with  the  librarian  of 
the  Roman  Church  of  the  same  name  (see  Ana- 
stasius BiBUOTHECARius),  but  tlus  secms  doubt- 
ful. The  antipope  relied  on  secular  assistance, 
while  the  author  was  a  convinced  adherent  of  the 
strict  ecclesiastical  party.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bibuoobapht:  Liber  pontificcUiB,  ed.  Ducheene,  ii.  106  sqq.. 
Puis,  1892;  MPL,  cxxviii..  pp.  1331, 1345;  Bower,  Popet, 
ii  (1845)  227-228;  J.  Langen,  Otchichte  der  rdmiadien 
Kirehe  bif  NichoUu  /..  pp.  837,  844,  Bonn.  1885;  Hefele, 
ConcUitnofckichUt  iv.  178  sqq. 

AHASTASIUS  BIBUOTHECARIUS:  One  of  the 
few  important  men  among  the  Roman  clergy  in 
the  middle  of  the  ninth  century;  d.  879.  He  grew 
up  in  Rome,  and  inherited  from  his  uncle  Arsenius 
(whose  visits  to  the  Carolingian  courts  in  865  had 
such  an  important  influence  on  the  development 
of  the  papal  power)  close  relations  with  both  the 
spiritiud  and  secular  powers  of  the  day.  He  was 
for  some  time  abbot  of  what  is  now  Santa  Maria 
in  Trastevere,  and  about  the  end  of  867  Adrian  II. 
made  him  librarian  of  the  Roman  church.  In 
869  Emperor  Louis  II.  sent  him  to  Constantinople 
to  arrange  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Irmengard 
with  the  eldest  son  of  Basil  the  Macedonian.  Here 
he  attended  the  last  session  of  the  eighth  ecumenical 
coimcil;  and  when  the  acts  of  the  council,  entrusted 
to  the  Roman  legates,  were  taken  from  them  by 
pirates  on  the  homeward  journey,  he  supplied  a 
copy  of  his  own.  He  seems  to  have  influenced 
John  VIII.  in  favor  of  his  friend  Photius.  Hinc- 
mar  of  Reims  begged  his  intercession,  which  was 
successful,  with  Adrian  II.  The  references  in 
Hincmar's  writings  seem  to  identify  the  librarian 
with  the  cardinal-priest  of  St.  Marcellus  who  was 
the  iconoclastic  candidate  for  the  papacy  in  855, 
and  was  several  times  excommunicated.  (On  the 
question  of  his  part  in  the  compilation  of  the  Liber 
Pontificalia  see  Liber  Pontipicalis.)  His  Chrono- 
graphia  tripartita  is  important  for  its  influence  on 


the  study  of  general  church  history  in  the  West. 
In  a  rough  age,  when  East  and  West  were  drifting 
further  asunder,  he  labored  zealously  to  make  the 
fruits  of  Eastern  culture  accessible  to  the  Latins. 
Most  of  his  works  are  in  MPLy  cxxix.;  the  Chrono- 
graphia  tripartita  is  in  Theophanis  ^onograpkia, 
ed.  C.  de  Boor,  Leipsic,  1883,  pp.  31-34b. 

(F.  Arnold.) 

Bibuoobapht:  J.  HergenrGiher,  PkoHua,  ii.  228-241, 
Regensburg.  1868;  P.  A.  Lap6tre.  De  Anaetaeio  hUbUoOt^- 
eario,  Paris.  1884;  Knimbacher.  Geechiehte,  pp.  122-124, 
127;  Liber  PorUificalu,  ed.  Duchesne.  iL.  pp.  vi..  188.  Paris. 
1892;  Wattenbach,  DOQ,  304,  ii.  510. 

ANATHEMA,  a-nath'e-ma:  Among  the  Greeks 
the  word  anathima  denoted  an  object  consecrated 
to  a  divinity;  a  use  of  the  word  which  is  explained 
by  the  custom  of  hanging  or  fastening  (anatOhesthai) 
such  objects  to  trees,  pillars,  and  the  like.  The 
weaker  form  anathema  was  origindily  used  side  by 
side  with  anath&na  in  the  same  sense.  The  double 
'form  explains  the  frequent  variations  of  manu- 
scripts between  the  two,  which  later  become  con- 
fusing, since  anathema  took  on  a  restricted  signifi- 
cation and  was  used  in  a  sense  exactly  opposite  tp. 
anaiUiima.  This  later  usage  arose  partly  from  the 
use  of  anathema  in  the  Septuagint  as  an  equivalent 
for  the  Hebrew  i^em,  which  is  correct  enough 
according  to  the  root-idea  of  the  Hebrew  word; 
but  the  latter  had  acquired  a  special  meaning  in 
the  religious  law  of  the  Old  Testament,  designating 
not  only  that  which  was  dedicated  to  God  and 
withdrawn  from  ordinary  use  as  holy,  but  also 
and  more  especially  that  which  was  offered  to  God 
in  expiation,  to  be  destroyed.  In  like  manner 
anathema  came  to  denote  not  only  what  belonged 
irrevocably  to  God,  but  what  was  abandoned  to 
him  for  pimishment  or  annihilation.  This  double 
meaning  is  explicable  by  the  interrelation  of  law 
and  religion  under  the  old  covenant.  The  declara- 
tion of  ^erem  recognized  God's  right  to  exclusive 
possession  of  certain  things  and  to  the  annihilation 
of  whatever  offended  his  majesty.  Under  this 
law  booty  taken  in  war  was  wholly  or  partly  de- 
stroyed (Deut.  xiii.  16;  Josh.  vi.  18,  viii.  26),  idola- 
trous peoples  were  put  to  death,  and  cities  were 
razed,  never  to  be  rebuilt  (Josh.  vi.  26;  I  Kings 
xvi.  34).  The  same  double  sense  of  ^erem,  anath- 
ema, is  foimd  in  the  early  Greek  and  Roman  law, 
which  has  the  same  combination  of  religious  and 
secular  bearing;  devotio  in  one  aspect  is  the  same 
as  the  Greek  kathierdeiSf  in  another  as  imprecatio, 
maledictiOf  exsecratio. 

In  postexilic  Israel  the  l^em  foimd  a  new  use 
as  a  penal  measure  directed  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  internal  purity  of  the  community.  It  then 
denoted  the  penalty  of  exclusion  or  excommu- 
nication, sometimes  with  confiscation  of  property 
(Ezra  X.  8).  It  was  developed  by  the  synagogue 
into  two  grades,  niddui  (Luke  vi.  22;  John  ix.  22, 
xii.  42)  and  i^^rem,  which  included  the  pronouncing 
of  a  curse.  It  was  now  an  official  act  with  a  formid 
ritual.  The  connection  between  exclusion  and 
cursing  explains  the  use  of  anathema  in  the  sense 
of  simple  cursing  (Mark  xiv.  71)  or  of  binding  by 
a  solemn  vow  (Acts  xxiii.  12).  In  the  technical 
sense  the  word  anathema  occurs  in  four  passages 
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of  Paul's  epistles,  aXL  of  which  show  that  he  was 
thinking  of  a  definite  and  recognized  conception 
and  a  purely  spiritual  one  (Rom.  ix.  3;  I  Cor.  xii. 
3,  xvi.  22;  Gal.  i.  8,  9).  The  falling  under  this 
solemn  curse  is  conditioned  and  justified  by  the  act 
of  the  subject,  in  failing  to  love  God  or  in  preach- 
ing a  false  gospel.  These  passages  show  that  Paul 
was  not  thinking  of  anathema  as  a  disciplinary 
measure  of  the  community,  as  under  the  s3rnagogue; 
there  is  no  connection  between  it  and  the  penalties 
inflicted  on  moral  offenders  (I  Cor.  v.  5,  11;  I  Tim. 
i.  20).  It  is  pronoimced  only  against  those  who 
set  themselves  in  treasonable  opposition  to  God 
himself,  to  his  truth  and  his  revelation.  Paul's 
use  of  the  word,  therefore,  goes  back  of  the  prac- 
tise of  the  synagogue  to  the  Septuagint  use.  This 
explains  the  fact  that  in  the  development  of  eccle- 
siastical discipline  the  word  ''  anathema  "  is  not 
used  as  a  technical  term  for  exconmiimication 
before  the  fourth  century.  It  occurs  in  the  canons 
of  Elvira  (305)  against  mockers  and  in  those  of 
Laodicea  (3417)  against  Judaizers;  and  after  the 
Coimcil  of  Chalcedon  (451)  it  becomes  a  fixed 
formula  of  excommunication,  used  especially  against 
heretics,  as  in  the  anathemas  of  the  Coimcil  of  Trent 
and  later  papal  utterances.  No  settled  imity  of 
belief  has,  however,  been  arrived  at  in  regard  to  it; 
now  absolute  finality  of  operation  is  claimed  for 
it,  now  it  is  considered  as  revocable.  And  there 
is  as  little  agreement  as  to  its  effects,  the  limits 
of  its  use,  and  its  position  in  the  scale  of  penalties. 
Du  Cange  includes  the  prevalent  conceptions  of 
it  when  he  defines  it  as  "  excommunication  in- 
flicted by  bishop  or  council,  not  amoimting  quite 
to  the  major  excommunication,  but  still  accom- 
panied by  execration  and  cursing."  See  Excom- 
munication. (G.  Heinrici.) 
Bibuogsapht:  See  under  Exoommunication. 

AlfATOLIUS,  an^Q-tOOi-us,  OF  COHSTAim- 
NOPLE:  Patriarch  of  Constantinople;  d.  458.  He  be- 
longed to  the  Alexandrian  school,  w&aapocriinarius 
at  Constantinople  of  Dioscurus  of  Alexandria  (q.v.), 
and  succeeded  Flavian  as  patriarch  after  the 
"  Robber  Synod "  of  Ephesus  (449).  It  was  a 
time  of  conflict,  and  Anatolius  was  more  than  once 
accused  of  heresy,  ambition,  and  injustice.  At 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (451)  he  succeeded  in 
having  reaffirmed  a  canon  of  the  second  general 
council  (Constantinople,  381)  which  placed  Con- 
stantinople on  an  equal  footing  with  Rome.  He 
crowned  the  emperor  Leo  I.  in  457,  which  is  said 
by  Gibbon  (chap,  xxxvi.)  to  be  the  first  instance  of 
the  performance  of  such  a  ceremony  by  an  eccle- 
siastic. Anatolius  is  identified  by  John  Mason 
Neale  {Hymns  cf  the  Eastern  Church,  London,  1862) 
with  the  author  of  the  hynms  (in  Neale's  trans- 
lation) Fierce  was  the  wild  bUloWf  and  The  day  is 
past  and  over.  Others  think  that  Anatolius  the 
h3rmn-writer  lived  at  a  later  time. 
Bibliography:  DCB,  i.  Ill;  Julian,  HymnolooVt    pp.  63, 

1140. 

ANATOLIUS  OF  LAODICEA:  Bishop  of 
Laodicea  in  the  third  century.  He  was  a 
native  of  Alexandria,  and  excelled  in  rhetoric 
and  philosophy,  the  natural  sciences,  and  mathe- 
matics.   His  fellow   citizens   requested    him    to 


establish  a  school  of  Aristotelian  philosophy.     In 

262  he  left  Alexandria,  acted  for  a  time  as  coadjutor 

of  Bishop  Theotecnus  of  Csesarea,  and  was  made 

bishop  of  Laodicea  in  268  or  269.  Eusebius  {Hist,  ecd., 

VII.  xxxii.  14-20)  gives  a  considerable  extract  from 

a  work  of  his  on  the  paschal  festival,  and  mentions 

another,  in  ten  books,  on  calculation.    The  Latin 

Liber  Anatoli  de  rations  paschali  probably  belongs 

to  the  sixth  century.     It  is  in  MPG,  x.,  and  in 

B.   Krusch,   Studien  zur  mitteldlterlichen   Chrono- 

logie,   Leipsic,   1880,  pp.   311-327;   cf.   ANF,   vi. 

146-153.  G.  KrCger. 

Bibliogbapht:  T.   Zahn,    Forschungen  tur  OeBchicfUe  de9 

Kanona,  iii.  177-196,  Leipsic,  1884;  A.  Ansoombe,  The 

Patchal  Canon  attributed  to  Anatolius  of  Laodicea^  in  Eng- 

lieh  Hietorical  Review,  x.  (1895)  515-635;  KrOger,  Hie- 

Urry,  p.  216. 

ANCHIETA,  an"shi-6'ta,  JOS]fi  DE:  The 
apostle  of  Brazil;  b.  at  La  Laguna,  Teneriffe, 
Canary  Islands,  1533;  d.  at  Retirygba,  Brazil, 
June  15,  1597.  He  joined  the  Jesuits  in  1550, 
and  three  years  later  went  to  Brazil.  In  1567  he 
was  ordained  priest,  and  thenceforth  lived  as 
missionary  in  the  wild  interior,  laboring  amid 
great  hardships  for  the  conversion  of  the  savages. 
He  became  provincial  before  his  death.  Both  the 
Indians  and  the  Portuguese  believed  that  he  worked 
miracles.  He  wrote  two  catechisms  in  the  native 
Brazilian  tongue,  a  dictionary  of  the  same,  and  a 
grammar  {Arte  de  grammatvca  da  lingoa  mais  usada 
na  casta  do  Brasil,  Coimbra,  1595),  which  is  the 
standard  work  on  the  subject.  A  treatise  by  him 
in  Latin  on  the  natural  products  of  Brazil  was  pub- 
lished by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Lisbon  (1812). 

Bibuooraphy:  His  life  hu  been  published  in  Spanish  (Jerei 
de  la  Frontera,  1677),  in  Portuguese  (Lisbon,  1672),  in 
Latin  (Ck>losne,  1617).  and  in  English  (London,  1840). 

ANCHORET     (ANCHORITE,     ANACHORTTE): 

A  name  applied  to  one  of  the  class  of  early  ascetics 
who  withdrew  from  the  world  to  devote  themselves 
in  solitude  to  the  service  of  God  and  the  care  of  their 
souls,  practically  synonymous  with  hermit.  See 
Asceticism;  Monasticism. 

ANCILLON,  On-si'yen:  Name  of  an  old  Hugue- 
not family  of  France,  one  of  whose  members 
resigned  a  high  judicial  position  in  the  sixteenth 
century  for  the  sake  of  his  faith.  His  son,  Georges 
Anoillon,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Church  of  Metz.  Other  members  of  the 
family  were  the  following: 

David  Anoillon:  Great-grandson  of  Georges 
AnciUon;  b.  at  Metz  Mar.  17,  1617;  d.  at  Berlin 
Sept.  3, 1692.  He  attended  the  Jesuit  college  of  his 
native  city,  studied  theology  at  Geneva  (1633-41), 
and  was  appointed  preacher  at  Meauz  (1641)  and 
Metz  (1653).  In  1657  he  held  a  conference  on  the 
traditions  of  the  Church  with  Dr.  B^daciar,  suf- 
fragan of  the  bishop  of  Metz;  and,  as  a  false  report 
of  this  conference  was  spread  by  a  monk,  lie  pub- 
lished his  celebrated  Traits  de  la  Tradition  (Sedan, 
1657).  At  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes 
he  went  to  Frankfort  and  became  pastor  at  Hanau 
(1685),  where  he  wrote  an  apology  of  Luther, 
ZwingU,  Calvin,  and  Beza.  Later  he  went  to  Berlin, 
where  the  Elector  Frederick  William  appointed 
him  preacher  to  the  French  congregation.    The 
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Vie  de  Fard,  which  appeared  at  Amsterdam  in 
1691  under  his  name,  is  a  mutilated  copy  of  a 
manuscript  which  he  had  not  intended  for  publica- 
tion. 

Charles  Ancillon:  Eldest  son  of  David  Ancillon; 
b.  at  Metz  July  28,  1659;  d.  in  Berlin  July  5,  1715. 
He  was  judge  and  director  of  the  French  colony 
in  Brandenburg  and  historiographer  to  Frederick  I. 
Of  his  writings  the  following  have  interest  for  the 
Church  historian:  Reflexions  politiquea  (Cologne, 
1685);  Irr&vocabUiU  de  V^ditde  Nantes  (Amsterdam, 
1688);  Hietoire  de  Vitablissement  dee  Francois  ri- 
fugiis  dans  lee  Hate  de  Brandebourg  (Berlin,  1690). 
He  published  also  Mdange  critique  de  lUtirature 
(3  vols.,  Basel,  1698),  based  upon  conversations 
with  his  father,  and  containing  an  account  of  his 
life. 

Jean  Pierre  Fr^^ic  AnciUon;  Great-grandson 
of  Charles  Ancillon;  b.  in  Berlin  Apr.  30,  1767;  d. 
there  Apr.  19,  1837.  He  was  teacher  in  the  mili- 
tary academy  of  Berlin  and  preacher  to  the  French 
congregation,  his  sermons  attracting  much  atten- 
tion. In  1806  he  was  appointed  tutor  to  the  crown 
prince,  and  in  1825  minister  of  state,  which  position 
he  retained  till  his  death.  He  published  two  vol- 
umes of  sermons  (Berlin,  1818). 

Biblioorapht:  E.  and  £.  Haag,  La  France  protettanie,  i.  80- 
96.  Paris.  1846;  R.  L.  Poole.  A  HUtorycffihe  HugumoU  of 
the  Diepereion,  pp.  144  sqq.,  London.  1880;  Q.  de  Felice. 
Hitioire  dee  proteetatUe  de  Franeet  pp.  377-378.  Toulouse, 
1895. 

ANCYRA,  an-soi'ra,  SYlfOD  OF:  A  coimcil 
held  at  Ancyra  (the  modem  Angora,  215  m.  e.s.e. 
of  Constantinople),  a  considerable  town  in  the  center 
of  Galatia.  The  year  is  not  stajbed,  but  it  was 
probably  soon  after  the  downfall  of  Maximinus  had 
freed  the  Eastern  Church  from  persecution,  pre- 
sumably in  314.  Nine  canons  of  the  s3mod  deal 
with  the  treatment  of  the  lapsed.  The  tenth 
permits  deacons  to  marry  if  they  have  expressed 
such  an  intention  at  their  ordination.  The  thir- 
teenth forbids  chorepiscopi  to  ordain  priests  and 
deacons.  From  the  eighteenth  canon  it  may  be 
inferred  that  the  episcopate  of  Asia  Minor  was 
inclined  to  appoint  bishops  without  regard  to  the 
right  of  election  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  that 
the  latter  frequently  succeeded  in  opposing  such 
appointments;  it  also  provides  that  bishops  named 
for  any  church  but  not  received  by  it  must  remain 
members  of  the  presbytery  to  which  they  had  be- 
longed, and  not  seek  an  opportunity  to  exercise 
episcopal  jurisdiction  elsewhere.  (A.  Hauck.) 
Bxbuographt:  Hefele,  ConcUienoeeehichtet  i.  219-242,  £ng. 

transl.,  i.  199-222. 

AUDERSON,  CHARLES  PALMERSTON:  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  bishop  of  Chicago;  b.  at  Kempt- 
ville,  Canada,  Sept.  8,  1864.  He  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College  School,  Port  Hope,  Ont.,  and 
Trinity  University,  Toronto  (B.D.,  1888).  He  was 
ordained  priest  in  1888  and  was  rector  at  Beach- 
burg,  Ont.,  in  188&-91,  and  at  Grace  Church,  Oak 
Park,  Chicago,  in  1891-1900.  In  the  latter  year 
he  was  consecrated  bishop  coadjutor  of  Chicago, 
and  on  the  death  of  Bishop  William  E.  McLaren 
in  1905  he  became  bishop.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
committee  of  the  Episcopal  Church  on  Capital  and 


Labor  and  of  the  Sunday-School  Commission,  and 
is  the  author  of  The  Ckrietian  Ministry  (Milwaukee, 
1902). 

AUDERSON,  GALUSHA:  Baptist;  b.  at  Claren- 
don, N.  Y.,  Mar.  7,  1832  He  was  educated  at 
Rochester  University  (B.A.,  1854)  and  Rochester 
Theological  Seminary  (1856).  He  was  pastor  of 
a  Baptist  church  at  Janesville,  Wis.,  from  1856  to 
1858  and  of  the  Second  Baptist  Church,  St.  Louis, 
from  1858  to  1866,  when  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  homiletics,  church  polity,  and  pastoral  theology 
in  Newton  Theological  Listitution,  Newton  Centre, 
Mass.  In  1873  he  resumed  the  ministry  and  was 
pastor  of  the  Strong  Place  Baptist  Church,  Brooklyn, 
in  1873-76  and  of  the  Second  Baptist  Church, 
Chicago,  in  1876-78.  From  1878  to  1885  he  was 
president  of  Chicago  University,  and  after  a  pas- 
torate of  two  years  at  the  First  Baptist  dJhurch, 
Salem,  Mass.  (1885-87),  he  occupied  a  similar  po- 
sition at  Denison  University  until  1890.  In  the 
latter  year  he  was  appointed  professor  in  the  Bap- 
tist Union  Theological  Seminary,  Morgan  Park,  Dl., 
and  from  1892  until  his  retirement  as  professor 
emeritus  in  1904  was  professor  of  practical  theology 
in  the  Divinity  School  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
In  collaboration  with  E.  J.  Goodspeed  he  trans- 
lated selected  homilies  of  Asterius,  under  the  title 
Ancient  Sermons  for  Modem  Times  (New  York, 
1904). 

AUDERSON,  JOSEPH:  Congregationalist;  b.  at 
Broomtoro  (a  hamlet  of  Rossshire),  Scotland,  Dec. 
16,  1836.  He  was  educated  at  the  College  of  the 
aty  of  New  York  (B.A.,  1854)  and  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary  (1857),  and  held  successive  pas- 
torates at  the  First  Congregational  Church,  Stam- 
ford, Conn.  (1858-61),  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  Norwalk,  Conn.  (1861-64),  and  the  First 
Congregational  Church,  Waterbury,  Conn.  (1865- 
1905),  of  which  he  is  now  pastor  emeritus.  He  was 
moderator  of  the  General  Association  of  Connec- 
ticut in  1877  and  1890,  and  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence of  Congregational  Churches  in  1878,  and  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Yale  Corporation  since  1884. 
He  was  also  president  of  the  Connecticut  Bible 
Society  in  1884-1904  and  a  delegate  to  the  Inter- 
national Congregational  Council  held  at  London  in 
1891.  He  is  vice-president  of  the  American  Social 
Science  Association  and  of  the  Mattatuck  Historical 
Society,  as  well  as  a  corporate'member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions, 
a  director  of  the  Missionary  Society  of  Connecticut 
since  1875,  and  a  member  of  the  American  Anti- 
quarian Society  and  the  American  Historical 
Association.  Among  his  numerous  works  special 
mention  may  be  made  of  The  Town  and  City  of 
Waterbury  (3  vols.,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  1896), 
which  he  edited  and  in  great  part  wrote. 

AUDERSON,  LARS.     See  AndreA,  Lorenz. 

AUDERSON,  MARTIN  BREWER:  American 
Baptist;  b.  at  Brunswick,  Me.,  Feb.  12,  1815; 
d.  at  Lake  Helen,  Fla.,  Feb.  26,  1890.  He  was 
graduated  at  Waterville  College  (Colby  University), 
Me.,  1840;  studied  at  Newton  Theological  Institu- 
tion 1840-41;  was  tutor  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathe- 
matics in  Waterville  College  1841-43,  and  professor 
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of  rhetoric  184^50.  He  was  editor-in-chief  and 
joint  proprietor,  with  the  Rev.  James  S.  Diokerson, 
of  The  N-ew  York  Recorder,  a  Baptist  weekly  news- 
paper (later  known  as  The  Examiner),  1850-53, 
and  first  president  of  the  University  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  1853-^.  He  was  president  of  the  American 
Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society  1864-66,  of  the 
American  Baptist  Missionary  Union  1870-72,  and 
member  of  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Charities 
1868-72.  A  volume  of  selections  from  his  Papers 
and  Addresses,  was  edited  by  W.  C.  Morey  (2  vols., 
Philadelphia,  1895). 

Bibuoorapht:  A.   G.    Kendriok   and   Florence   Kendrick, 
Martin  Brewer  Andereorit  a  Biography t  Philadelphia,  1805. 

AUDERSON,  RUFUS:  American  Congregation- 
alist;  b.  at  North  Yarmouth,  Me.,  Aug.  17,  1796; 
d.  in  Boston  May  30,  1880.  He  was  graduated  at 
Bowdoin  College  1818;  studied  at  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  1819-22;  became  assistant 
to  the  corresponding  secretary  of  the  American 
Board  1822,  assistant  secretary  1824,  and  for- 
eign secretary  1832,  which  last  position  he  filled 
till  1866,  resigning  then  because  he  was  con- 
vinced that  the  age  of  seventy  years  constitutes 
''  a  limit  beyond  which  it  would  not  be  wise  to 
remain  in  so  arduous  a  position."  He  visited 
officially  the  missions  of  the  Board  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean 1828-29  and  again  in  1843-44,  in  India 
1854-55,  and  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  1863. 
His  published  works  include:  Observations  on 
the  Peloponnesus  and  Greek  Islands  (Boaton,  1830); 
Foreign  Missions,  their  Relations  and  Claims 
(New  York,  1869);  A  Heathen  Nation  [the  Sandwich 
Islanders]  Evangelized  (1870);  a  history  of  the  mis- 
sions of  the  American  Board  to  the  Oriental  churches 
(2  vols.,  1872)  and  m  India  (1874). 

AUDERSON,  WILLIAM  FRANKLIN :  Methodist 
Episcopalian;  b.  at  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  Apr.  22, 
1860.  He  was  educated  at  the  State  University 
of  West  Virginia,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  Ohio  Wes- 
leyan  University,  Delaware,  O.  (B.A.,  1884),  Drew 
Theological  Seminary  (B.D.,  1887),  and  New  York 
University  (M.A.,  1897).  He  has  held  successive 
pastorates  at  the  Mott  Avenue  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  (1887-89),  St.  James's  Church,  Kingston, 
N.  Y.  (1890-94),  Washington  Square,  New  York 
(1895-98),  and  Highland  Avenue  Church,  Ossining, 
N.  Y.  (1899-1904).  He  was  recording  secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  from  1898  to  1904,  when  he  was  elected 
corresponding  secretary.  In  1898  he  was  made 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  General  Missionary 
Committee  in  1901-02.  In  theology  he  is  progres- 
sively conservative.  He  is  the  editor  of  The  Chris- 
tian Student,  and  in  addition  to  numerous  contri- 
butions to  religious  magazines  has  written  The 
Compulsion  of  Love  (Cincinnati,  1904). 

AlfDRADA,  an-dra'da,  ANTONIO  D' :  Jesuit 
missionary;  b.  at  Villa  de  Oleiros,  Alemtejo, 
Portugal,  about  1580;  d.  at  Goa  Mar.  16,  1634. 
He  went  to  the  missions  in  the  East  Indies,  became 
superior  of  the  missions  of  Mongolia,  and  made  two 
journeys  into  Tibet,  being  one  of  the  first  Euro- 


peans to  penetrate  that  land.  He  published  an 
account  of  his  first  journey  (1624)  under  the  title 
Novo  descubrimento  do  Grad  Catayo  o  dos  Rej/nos 
de  Tibet  (Lisbon,  1626).  His  letter  from  Tibet  for 
1626  was  published  in  Italian  (Rome,  1626)  and 
French  (Paris,  1629). 

ANDRADA,  DIDACUS,  did'a-cns  (DIOGO) 
PAYVA  D':  Theologian;  b.  at  Coimbra,  Portugal, 
July  26,  1528;  d.  at  Lisbon  Dec.  1,  1575.  He 
joined  the  Jesuits,  taught  theology  at  (^imbra, 
and  was  one  of  the  Portuguese  delegates  to  the 
Council  of  Trent.  He  replied  to  Martin  Chemnitz's 
attack  on  the  Jesuits  (Theologias  Jesuitarum  prcs- 
cipua  capita,  Leipsic,  1562),  in  his  Explicationum 
orthodoxarum  de  controversis  religionis  capitHms 
libri  decern  (Venice  and  Cologne,  1564;  the  first 
book,  De  origine  Sodelatis  Jesu,  was  published 
separately  at  Louvain,  1566,  and,  in  French  at 
Lyons,  1565).  Chemnitz  then  wrote  his  celebrated 
Examen  concUii  Tridentini  quadripartUum  (Frank- 
fort, 1565-73).  Andrada  was  prevented  by  death 
from  finishing  his  reply,  but  what  he  had  pre- 
pared was  published  imder  the  title,  Defensio 
TridentincB  fidei  catholicce  quinque  libri  (Lisbon, 
1578).  See  Chbmnitz.  He  was  a  brother  of  the 
Augustinian  monk  known  as  Thomas  a  Jesu  (q.v.). 

Bibuoorapht:  H.   Hurter,  Nomendator  literartua  recenH- 
orie  theoloffia  catholica^  i  43  sqq.,  Innsbruck,  1802. 

AUDREAy  an'drd-a,  JAKOB:  Lutheran;  b.  at 
Waiblingen  (7  m.  n.e.  of  Stuttgart),  WQrttemberg, 
Mar.  25,  1528;  d.  at  Tabingen  Jan.  7,  1590.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Psdagogimn  at  Stuttgart, 
and  studied  theology  at  Tilbihgen  from  1541  to 
1546.  In  the  latter  year  he  became  deacon  at 
Stuttgart,  but  had  to  leave  in  1548,  after  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Interim  (q.v.),  and  went  to  Tubingen, 
where  he  was  appointed  deacon  at  the  Stiftskirche, 
In  1553  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  theology, 
was  appointed  city  pastor  and  afterward  superin- 
tendent-general at  G6ppingen.  He  now  devdoped 
activity  in  behalf  of  the  Evangelical  Church  at 
large,  helping  to  introduce  the  Reformation  in  many 
places.  In  1557  he  attended  the  diets  of  Frankfort 
and  Regensburg,  and  was  present  at  the  Conference 
of  Worms.  In  1559  he  attended  the  Diet  of  Augs- 
burg; in  1560  he  held  a  church-visitation  in  Lauin- 
gen;  in  1561  he  was  at  Erfurt;  and  in  the  fall  of 
the  same  year,  in  company  with  the  Tttbingen 
chancellor  Jakob  Beurlin  and  the  Stuttgart  court- 
preacher  Balthasar  Bidembach,  he  went  to  Paris 
to  attend  the  religious  colloquy  in  Poissy. 

Beurlin  having  died  at  Paris,  Andi^  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  theology,  provost,  and  chan- 
cellor in  Tdbingen.  In  1563  he  went  to  Strasburg 
to  settle  a  dispute  caused  by  Zanchi  on  the  inamis- 
sibilitas  gratia,  in  1564  he  attended  the  conference 
in  Bebenhausen  to  examine  the  Heidelberg  Cate- 
chism, and  the  colloquy  in  Maulbronn.  In  1568 
his  prince  sent  him  to  Brunswick-Wolfenbttttel  to 
assist  in  the  introduction  of  the  Reformation  and 
in  framing  an  Evangelical  Church  ordinance;  at 
the  same  time  also  he  joined  with  Chemnitz,  Sel- 
nekker,  and  other  theologians  of  northern  Germany, 
in  paving  the  way  for  a  consensus  of  the  Saxon 
and  other  Evangelical  Churches.    Therewith  began 
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the  most  important  period  in  Andre&'s  life,  his 
activity  in  behalf  of  the  Formula  of  Concord. 

Andre&'s  first  plan  was  to  neutralize  the  differ- 
ences by  means  of  formulas  so  general  that  they 
could  be  accepted  by  all.  Two  years  were  spent 
in  traveling,  during  which  he  visited  every  Evan- 
gelical Church,  imiversity,  and  city  in  northern 
and  southern  Germany,  and  conferred  with  all 
important  theologians.  But  neither  the  Flacians 
nor  the  Philippists,  the  two  extreme  parties  among 
the  Lutherans,  had  full  confidence  in  him;  and  in 
the  convention  at  Zerbst,  May,  1570,  his  attempt 
proved  a  failure.  AndreA  now  changed  his  pkm. 
There  was  to  be  no  more  attempt  at  compromise, 
but  the  line  was  to  be  sharply  drawn  between 
Lutherans  and  the  adherents  of  Zwingli  and  Cal- 
vin; and  thus  the  Philippists  and  all  other  indi- 
vidual shades  of  Lutheranism  were  to  be  destroyed. 
Andreft  preached  six  sermons  on  the  points  in  con- 
troversy in  1572  and  published  them  in  the  two 
following  years.  Copies  were  sent  to  Duke  Julius, 
Chemnitz,  Chytr^us,  and  others.  He  then  sent  an 
epitome  of  these  sermons,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Tubingen  faculty  and  the  Stuttgart  consistory,  to 
the  theologians  of  north  Germany,  for  examination 
and  criticism,  who  introduced  some  changes  and 
produced  the  so-called  Swabian-Saxon  Concordia, 
A  comparison  of  this  Swabian-Saxon  Concordia 
with  Andre&'s  original  Swabian  Concordia  and  the 
Maulbronn  Formula  by  a  convention  at  Torgau,  May 
28,  1576,  resulted  in  the  Liber  Torgensia,  which  was 
again  revised  by  Andre&,  Chemnitz,  and  Selnekker 
at  the  monastery  of  Bergen  in  March,  1577.  Three 
further  conferences  were  held  at  Bergen,  May  19- 
28,  1580,  at  which  Chytr&us,  Musculus,  and  K5mer 
were  present  besides  Andreft,  Chemnitz,  and  Sel- 
nekker. The  outcome  was  the  Bergische  Buck  or 
FormtUa  Concordice,  which  appeared  Jime  25,  1580, 
and  which  bicame  the  symbolical  book  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  (see  Formula  op  Concord).  An- 
dreft  received  much  abuse— even  Selnekker,  Chy- 
trftus,  and  Chemnitz  were  dissatisfied — ^but  he  bore 
it  patiently,  convinced  that  he  had  worked  for 
the  truth  and  the  peace  of  the  Church.  He  con- 
tinued his  reformatory  work,  visited  churches,  and 
took  part  in  controversies;  at  the  request  of  Duke 
Frederick  of  Wtirttemberg  he  spoke  against  Beza 
at  the  colloquy  of  MOmpelgart  in  March,  1586, 
discussing  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  person  of  Christ, 
predestination,  baptism,  etc. 

There  is  no  collected  edition  of  Andreft's  writings, 
which  numbered  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty. 
Among  the  more  noteworthy  were:  Refviaiio 
criminationum  Hosii  (Tdbingen,  1560);  De  duabus 
naturia  in  Chriato  (1565);  Bericht  von  der  Ubiquitdt 
(1589);  De  instauratione  slvdii  theologici,De  studio 
aacrarum  literarum,  published  posthumously  (1591 
sqq.).  His  sermons  have  been  often  published  (cf. 
Zwamig  Predigten  von  den  Jahren  1667 ^  1669 ^  1660 ^ 
ed.  SchmoUer,  Gtttersloh,  1890).       (T.  Kolde.) 

Bibuoorapht:  J.  V.  Andre&,  Fama  Andreana  refioreteentt 
Strasburg,  1630  (an  autobiography  written  in  1502,  ed- 
ited by  his  fnwndiBon,  the  main  source  for  Andre&'s  life); 
C.  M.  Fittbogen,  Jcuioh  AndreAt  der  Verfa»»er  det  Concor- 
dienbuchet.  Sein  L^>en  und  •eine  theolooitehe  Bedeu- 
tunc,  Leipsic.  1881  (not  altogether  satisfactory);  KL,  i. 
818-821. 


ANDREA,  JOHANN  VALENXm:  Theologian 
and  satirist,  grandson  of  Jakob  Andreft;  b.  at 
Herrenberg,  near  Tubingen,  Wtirttemberg,  Aug.  17, 
1586;  d.  at  Stuttgart  June  27,  1654.  In  1601  he 
entered  the  University  of  Tubingen,  where  his 
reading  covered  a  vast  range  on  the  mathematical 
sciences,  language,  philosophy,  theology,  music, 
and  art.  After  living  for  a  number  of  years  as 
tutor  in  noble  families  and  traveling  extensively 
in  France,  Switzerland,  Austria,  and  Italy,  he 
became  deacon  at  Vaihingen,  WUrttemberg,  in 
1614.  His  duties  gave  him  leisure  for  prolific 
authorship,  and  forty  of  his  writings  (numbering 
about  100  in  aH)  were  produced  during  his  six 
years'  sojourn  in  Vaihingen.  In  1612  he  published 
De  ckriatiani  coamoxeni  genituraf  a  eulogy  of  early 
Christianity,  and  Die  Ckriatenburg,  an  epic  allegory 
dealing  with  the  struggles  and  ultimate  triumph 
of  the  Christian  soul.  These  were  followed  by 
Turbo  (1616),  a  comedy  in  which  pedantry  was 
wittily  satirized,  and  Menipptia  (1618),  of  which 
worldly  folly  was  the  subject.  In  1619  he  published 
ReipubliccB  chriaHanopolitancB  deacriptiOf  an  account 
of  an  ideal  Christian  state  after  the  manner  of 
More's  Utopia  and  Campanella's  City  of  the  Sun, 
In  all  of  these  Andreft  appears  as  a  foe  of  secta- 
rianism and  intolerance,  and  with  wit  and  energy 
pleads  for  a  union  of  denominations  on  the  basis 
of  the  fundamental  Christian  teachings.  In  1614 
there  appeared  anonymously  Fama  fratemitatia 
RoaecB  Cruda,  followed  the  next  year  by  Confeaaio 
fratemitatia  Roaeca  Crucia,  satires  on  the  astro- 
logical and  mystic  agitations  of  the  time.  Andreft, 
whose  authorship  of  the  two  pamphlets  is  more 
than  probable,  though  not  established  beyond 
doubt,  later  declared  that  the  Order  of  the  Rosi- 
crucians  (q.v.)  was  a  myth  and  a  product  of  his 
own  brain;  nevertheless  he  has  been  spoken  of  as 
the  founder  or  restorer  of  that  fraternity. 

From  1620  to  1639  Andreft  was  superintendent 
at  Calw,  displaying  in  the  unhappy  days  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  war  heroic  devotion  to  duty.  In 
1634  Calw  was  sacked,  and  of  its  4,000  inhabitants 
only  1,500  escaped  the  sword,  while  the  plague 
carried  off  nearly  one-half  of  the  remainder.  An- 
dreft worked  unceasingly  among  the  dying,  imiting 
in  himself  the  duties  of  physician,  minister,  and 
grave-digger,  and  when  the  progress  of  the  infec- 
tion had  been  checked  he  set  to  work  resolutely 
to  restore  law  and  order  in  the  devastated  city. 
In  1639  he  was  called  to  Stuttgart  as  court  preacher 
with  a  seat  in  the  Consistorium.  Upon  him  fell 
the  task  of  reorganizing  the  church  system  and 
the  schools  which  had  shared  in  the  ruin  that  the 
war  had  brought.  An  admirer  of  the  Genevan 
system  of  government,  he  attempted  to  introduce 
its  principal  features  into  the  coimtry,  but  failed 
because  of  the  opposition  of  his  fellow  members 
in  the  Consistorium.  He  was  partially  successful, 
however,  in  establishing  general  and  local  conven- 
tions composed  of  government  officials  and  members 
of  the  clergy  for  the  enforcement  of  the  church 
laws.  The  public  regulation  of  private  morals 
was  a  cardinal  principle  with  him  through  life, 
and  found  expression  in  his  Theophiluaf  written  in 
1622  and  published  in  1649.    This  work  contains 
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also  a  dissertation  on  the  education  of  the  young 
that  entitles  Andreft  to  serious  consideration  as  a 
predecessor  of  Pestalozzi.  In  1650  Andre&  became 
general  superintendent  in  Wtlrttemberg,  but  was 
compelled  by  failing  health  to  resign  his  office. 

(H.  H5l£CHER.) 
Biblioorapht:  His  autobiography  was  published  in  Germ, 
by  D.  G.  Seyboldt  in  1709,  and  in  the  original  Latin  by 
F.  H.  Rheinwald.  Berlin.  1840.  Consult  also  W.  Hoss- 
baoh.  /.  V.  Andrea  und  aein  Zeitaiter,  Berlin,  1810;  K. 
HOllemann,  V,  Andreae  aU  POdaoog,  2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1884- 
93;  J.  P.  GlOckler.  /.  V.  Andrea,  Stuttgart,  1886;  A. 
Landenbex^er,  /.  V.  Andreae,  Barmen,  1886;  P.  Wurm, 
/.  F.  AndreA,  Calw,  1887. 

AIIDREA,  LORENZ   (LARS  ANDERSON):    The 

great  ecclesiastico-political  Swedish  reformer;  b. 
probably  at  Strengn&s  (40  m.  e.  of  Stockholm) 
about  1480;  d.  there  Apr.  29,  1552.  He  was 
archdeacon  of  Strengn&s  when  through  Olaus  Petri 
(q.v.)  he  was  converted  to  the  Lutheran  views. 
In  1523  the  newly  chosen  king  Gustavus  Vasa 
chose  him  to  be  his  chancellor.  As  such  he  aided 
Olaus  and  Laurentius  Petri  in  their  reformatory 
activity  and  contributed  largely  to  bring  about 
the  religious  liberty  granted  at  the  Diet  of  Vester&s 
in  1527,  and  the  full  introduction  of  the  Refor- 
mation at  the  Council  of  Oerebo  in  1529.  In  1540 
he  and  Olaus  Petri  opposed  the  effort  of  Vasa  to 
transform  the  Swedish  Church  in  the  direction  of 
presbyterianism  and  thus  roused  the  king's  anger. 
On  trumped  up  charges  of  high  treason  Andre& 
was  sentenced  to  death.  The  king  pardoned  him 
but  deprived  him  of  his  offices  and  he  lived  the  rest 
of  his  life  in  retirement.  He  wrote  Tro  och  Gernin' 
gar  ("  Faith  and  Good- Works  "),  reprinted  Stock- 
holm, 1857.    See  Sweden. 

ANDREW  THE  APOSTLE:  One  of  the  twelve 
apostles,  brother  of  Peter;  bom,  like  him,  in  Beth- 
saida  (John  i.  40,  44),  and  a  member  of  Peter's 
family  in  Capernaum  (Mark  i.  29).  According  to 
John  i.  35-42,  Andrew  was  one  of  the  first  to  follow 
Jesus  in  consequence  of  the  testimony  of  the  Bap- 
tist, and  he  brought  Peter  to  the  Lord.  In  Jesus's 
later  choice  of  disciples  in  Galilee  Peter  and  Andrew 
were  the  first  whom  he  called  to  follow  him  per- 
manently and  intimately  (l^att.  iv.  18-20;  Mark 
i.  16-18).  It  is  not  therefore  without  good  reason 
that  the  Greeks  give  to  Andrew  the  epithet  '^  the 
first  called."  According  to  the  Acta  Andrece 
(Tischendorf,  Acta  apostolorum  apocrypha,  Leip- 
sic, 1851,  pp.  xl.  sqq.,  105  sqq.;  R.  A.  Lipsius, 
Die  apokrypken  Apostelgeschichten,  i.,  Brunswick, 
1883,  543  sqq.),  he  labored  in  Greece;  according 
to  Eusebius  {Hist,  eccl.,  iii.  1),  in  Scythia,  whence 
the  Russians  worship  him  as  their  apostle.  His 
day  is  Nov.  30,  because,  according  to  tradition, 
he  was  crucified  on  that  day  at  Patrse  in  Achaia 
by  the  proconsul  iSgeas  upon  a  crux  decussata  (X, 
hence  known  as  St.  Andrew's  cross;  cf.  Fabricius, 
Codex  apocrypkuSf  Hamburg,  1703,  pp.  456  sqq.). 
The  name  Andrew,  although  Greek,  was  common 
among  Jews  (Dio  Cassius,  Ixviii.  32). 

(K.  Schmidt.) 

Bibuooraphy:  DB,  i.  (1808)  02-03,  oontalns  a  r^sum^  of 
the  contents  of  apocryphal  literature;  the  reference  to 
Lipsius  in  the  text  points  to  the  fullest  discussion  of  this 
literature;  Hamack.  Litteraiur,  i.  127-128;  DCB,  i.  30. 


AIIDREW  OF  CiESAREA:  Metropolitan  of  Cses- 
area  in  Cappadocia,  author  of  a  commentary 
on  the  Apocal3rpse  which  has  some  importance  in 
exegetical  history.  He  has  been  variously  thought 
to  have  flourished  between  the  fifth  and  the  ninth 
centuries.  His  time  was  certainly  after  the  Per- 
sian persecutions  and  the  strife  between  Arians 
and  the  orthodox  ''  New  Rome."  A  reference  of 
the  prophecy  of  Gog  and  Magog  to  the  Scythian 
peoples  of  the  extreme  north,  ''  whom  we  call 
Huns,"  has  been  thought  to  indicate  the  period 
before  the  rule  of  the  Huns  was  broken;  but  the 
parallel  in  Arethas  (MPG,  cvi.  756)  shows  that 
"  Huns  "  was  used  as  a  generic  name  for  barbarian 
invaders.  The  only  sure  criterion  by  which  the 
earliest  possible  date  may  be  determined  is  An- 
drew's citation  of  authorities.  The  latest  of  these 
is  the  so-called  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  whose 
writings  are  first  certainly  mentioned  in  533;  so 
that  Andrew  can  not  have  written  before  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century.  He  cites  as  witnesses 
to  the  inspiration  of  the  Apocalypse,  Papias,  Ire- 
nseus,  Methodius,  Hippolytus,  Gregory  Nazianzen, 
and  Cyril  of  Alexandria.  His  striking  omission  of 
Origen  is  explicable,  in  the  light  of  his  dependence 
on  the  latter's  bitter  opponent  Methodius,  by  the 
recrudescence  of  Origenistic  controversy  in  the 
sixth  century.  Other  authorities  are  Epiphanius, 
Basil,  Eusebius,  and  Justin;  of  non-Christian 
writers,  he  once  cites  Josephus. 

Andrew's  expository  method  is  set  forth  in  the 
introductory  dedication  to  his  brother  and  fellow 
worker  Macarius  The  Apocalypse,  he  says,  like 
any  other  inspired  Scripture,  is  at  once  historical, 
tropological,  and  anagogical;  but  the  last  aspect 
is  most  prominent  in  it,  and  requires  imfolding. 
The  expositor  must,  however,  observe  his  limits. 
God  has  made  his  revelation  in  Christ  susceptible 
by  the  human  intellect;  and  so  history  and  mystery 
are  not  to  be  treated  alike.  But  the  explanation 
may  at  least  console  and  edify  the  reader  by  show- 
ing the  transitoriness  of  all  earthly  things  and  by 
teaching  him  to  long  for  the  glories  of  the  future. 
Andrew's  exposition  is  accordingly  characterized 
by  the  effort  to  arrive  at  a  Christian  interpretation 
of  history,  by  an  interest  in  its  facts,  and  by  a  cau- 
tious restraint  in  the  elucidation  of  prophecy. 
But  in  spite  of  this,  his  conception  that  the  Apoca- 
lypse as  a  whole  offers  a  clear  revelation  of  the  divine 
government  of  the  world  colors  his  exposition 
throughout.  His  style  is  usually  glossarial,  though 
here  and  there  he  adds  an  edifying  excursus. 
Where  necessary,  he  gives  different  views,  leaving 
the  reader  to  take  his  choice;  but  his  conunentary 
is  much  more  than  a  mere  catena,  the  quotations 
occupying  a  relatively  small  space.  From  the 
standpoint  of  textual  criticism,  as  was  first  recog- 
nized by  Bengel,  the  commentary  has  an  impor- 
tance of  its  own.  Matthffii  noticed  that  the  glosses 
of  Andrew  had  not  seldom  crept  into  the  manu- 
scripts; and  F.  Delitzsch  was  inclined  to  attribute 
the  uncertainty  of  the  cursive  texts  of  the  Apoc- 
alypse to  the  influence  of  the  commentaries  of 
Andrew  and  Arethas  (q.v.).  The  commentary  is 
in  MPOf  cvi.  (G.  Heinrici.) 

Bibuoobapht:  DCS,  i.  154-155;  KL,  i.  830-832. 
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ANDREW  OF  CARRIOLA:  Archbishop  of  Car- 
niola  (Krain)  in  the  fifteenth  century.  He  was  a 
Slavonian,  and  became  a  Dominican  monk. 
Through  the  favor  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  III. 
he  was  made  archbishop  of  Camiola  with  residence 
at  Laibach.  He  assumed  the  title  "  Cardinal  of 
San  Sisto."  In  1482  he  went  to  Switzerland  and 
tried  to  get  a  general  coimcil  convened  at  Basel. 
On  July  21  he  nailed  a  formal  arraignment  of  Pope 
Sixtus  IV.  to  the  doors  of  the  cathedral,  accom- 
panying it  with  a  demand  for  a  council.  The 
pope  excommunicated  him,  and  the  local  author- 
ities put  him  in  prison,  where  he  was  foimd  dead 
on  Nov.  13,  1484,  probably  having  committed 
suicide.  His  secretary,  Peter  Numagen  of  Treves, 
thought  him  crazy. 

Bibuoobapht:  Peter  Numagen,  Owta  archiepUcopi  Cray- 
nerma^  in  J.  H.  Hottinger,  HiatoricB  ecclesicuHca  Novi  Tea- 
tamenti,  iv.  347-604,  Zurich.  1664;  J.  Burckliardt.  Erz- 
biBchof  Andreas  von  Krain  und  der  leizie  ContiUvernich  in 
Basel,  U8S-^U,  Basel,  1852;  E.  Frantx.  Siztua  IV.  und 
die  Republik  Florem,  pp.  433  sqq.,  Begensbuig,  1880. 

ANDREW  OF  CRETE:  Archbishop  of  Crete; 
b.  at  Damascus;  d.  not  earlier  than  726.  He  be- 
came a  monk  at  Jerusalem  (whence  he  is  some- 
times called  Andrew  of  Jerusalem),  and  was  sent 
by  the  Patriarch  Theodore  to  the  sixth  general 
coimcil  (Constantinople,  680).  Later  he  was  made 
archbishop.  He  was  inclined  to  Monothelitism, 
but  was  able  to  restore  his  reputation  for  orthodoxy 
by  zeal  for  image-worship.  He  is  commemorated 
as  a  saint  in  the  Greek  Church  on  July  7.  Among 
Greek  hymn-writers  he  occupies  a  prominent  place 
as  the  inventor  of  the  so-called  canons  (see  Canon). 
His  penitential  canon  (''  the  great  canon  '')  of  250 
strophes  is  especially  famous.  It  is  still  sung  on 
the  Thursday  before  Palm  Simday  and  on  some 
other  days  of  Lent.  Andrew  was  also  the  author 
of  many  homilies,  some  of  them  very  long. 

G.  KRt^GER. 
Bibliographt:  Andrew's  works  are  in  MPO,  xcvii; 
AnOiologia  Qroeca,  ed.  W.  Ctirist  and  M.  Paranikas, 
147-161.  Leipsic.  1871;  naT^toic^  ^ipAtodiJitij,  pp.  330-331. 
Athens.  1890;  A.  Papadopoulos-Kerameus,  'KvAktKxa  rrA, 
i.  1-14,  St.  Petersburg.  1801;  A.  Maltsew,  Andachta- 
buch  der  orthodox-katholiaehen  Kirche  dee  Mcrgenlan^ 
dea,  176-277.  Berlin,  1805.  A  few  stansas  of  the  Great 
Canon,  with  two  or  three  other  hymns  are  translated  in 
J.  M.  Neale's  Hymns  of  the  Eaatem  Church,  pp.  73-84. 
London.  1876.  where  a  brief  sketch  of  his  life  is  given.  Ck>n- 
tnilt  Fabridus-Harles.  Bibliotheca  Oraca,  xi.  62-^.  68-75. 
Hamburg.  1808;  Analecta  sacra,  ed.  J.  B.  Pitra.  L  626- 
627.  Paris,  1876;  A.  Ehrhard,  in  Krumbacher's  Oeachichte, 
p.  165;  F.  Diekamp,  Hippolytoa  von  Theben,  p.  108,  MQn- 
ster,  1808. 

AllDREW  OF  LUND  (AITDERS  SUNESON): 
Archbishop  of  Limd;  b.  at  Knarthorp  (3  m.  n.w.  of 
Copenhagen)  about  1160;  d.  on  the  island  of  Ivd 
(in  Lake  Ivd,  near  Lund)  Jime  24, 1228.  He  came 
of  the  noble  family  of  Hvide  whose  members  filled 
the  highest  offices  in  Church  and  State.  In  1182 
he  went  to  Paris,  completed  his  studies  there,  and, 
returning  in  1190,  was  made  dean  of  the  cathedral 
of  Roeskilde,  where  his  elder  brother  was  bishop. 
Canute  VI.  made  him  at  the  same  time  court- 
chancellor.  In  1 194-96  he  was  on  mission  to  Rome 
and  Paris  in  regard  to  the  repudiation,  by  Philip 
Augustus  of  France,  of  his  wife  Ingeborg,  a  sister 
of  the  Danish  king.     In  1201  Andrew  succeeded 


Absalon  as  archbishop  of  Lund,  an  office  which 
carried  with  it  the  dignities  of  primate  and  papal 
legate. 

Andrew  was  zealous  in  the  suppression  of  con- 
cubinage among  the  priesthood,  active  in  raising  the 
standard  of  learning  among  them,  and  an  enemy 
to  the  sale  of  indulgences.  In  1206  he  preached  a 
crusade  against  the  heathen  inhabitants  of  the 
island  of  Oesel  off  the  coast  of  Ekthonia.  When 
Albert  of  Riga  (q.v.)  was  compelled  to  seek  the  aid 
of  the  Danes  against  the  Russians  and  Ekthonians 
in  1218,  he  agreed  to  place  the  bishopric  of  Esthonia 
under  the  authority  of  the  archbishop  of  Lund, 
and  in  the  following  year  Andrew  was  engaged 
in  regulating  the  affairs  of  that  see.  In  1223  he 
resigned  his  office  and  retired  to  the  island  of  Iv5 
in  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  achieving  a  reputation 
for  wonder-working  sanctity.  He  was  the  author 
of  Lex  ScanduB  provincialia  (ed.  P.  G.  Thorsen, 
Copenhagen,  1853)  and  Hexaemeron  (ed.  M.  C. 
Gertz,  ib.  1892),  a  dogmatic  poem  in  twelve  books, 
expository  of  the  theology  of  Peter  Lombard. 

(F.  Nielsen.) 

Bxblioorapht:  P.  E.  MdUer,  Vita  Andrea  Sunonia,  Archie- 
jnacopi  Lundenaia,  Copenhagen,  1830;  F.  Hammerich,  En 
akolaaWeer  og  en  Bibelthedog  fra  Norden,  ib.  1865. 

AllDREW  AIID  PHILIP,  BROTHERHOOD 
OF:  An  interdenominational  religious  society 
for  men  of  all  ages.  The  sole  object,  as  declared 
by  the  constitution,  is  to  spread  Christ's  kingdom 
among  men.  The  brotherhood  was  foimded  by  the 
Rev.  Rufus  Wilder  Miller,  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
who  organized  the  first  local  chapter  at  Reading, 
Pa.,  May  4,  1888.  Other  chapters  were  formed  in 
the  same  denomination,  conventions  began  to  be 
held,  and  the  Brotherhood  Star,  the  monthly  bulletin 
of  the  association  was  established.  At  the  con- 
vention of  Reformed  chapters  at  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
in  1890,  the  formation  of  brotherhood  chapters 
in  other  denominations  was  recommended,  the 
chapters  in  each  denomination  to  be  imder  the 
control  of  that  denomination,  and  all  to  be  united 
in  a  federation  of  brotherhoods.  In  this  way  the 
work  was  extended,  imtil  to-day  there  are  921 
chapters  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Japan, 
Australia,  India,  and  other  lands,  with  about 
40,000  members,  representing  some  twenty-three 
denominations;  there  are  also  fifty-eight  brother- 
hoods for  boys. 

Each  local  chapter  is  subjected  to  the  super- 
vision and  control  of  the  pastor  and  governing 
body  of  the  congregation,  and  chapters  of  each 
denomination  are  associated  in  a  denominational 
executive  council.  From  these  councils  repre- 
sentatives are  elected  to  a  body  known  as  the 
federal  council  of  the  brotherhood  of  Andrew  and 
Philip.  It  is  through  this  larger  body  that  the 
literature  of  the  association  is  issued.  Denomina- 
tional Councils  are  now  organized  in  the  Baptist, 
Congregational,  Methodist  Episcopal,  Presbyterian, 
and  Reformed  Churches. 

The  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  brotherhood 
is  the  emphasis  it  places  upon  personal  work. 
There  are  two  rules  of  prayer  and  service.  The 
rule  of  service  is  to  make  personal  efforts  to  bring 
men  and  boys  within  the  hearing  of  the  Gospel, 
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as  set  forth  in  the  service  of  the  church,  men's 

Bible^lasses,  and  prayer-meetings.    The  rule  of 

prayer  is  to  pray  daily  for  the  spread  of  Christ's 

kingdom  among  men,  and  God's  blessing  upon  the 

labors   of  the  brotherhood.    Chapters  sustain   a 

weekly  Bible-class,  or  men's  prayer-meeting,  and 

engage  in  a  great  variety  of  good  works,  as  ushering, 

work   in  Simday-schools,  visiting  jaUs,  hospitals, 

etc. — all  as  the  needs  of  the  church  may  require. 

Chapters   also   maintain   free   reading-rooms  and 

gymnasiums,   organize  boys'   clubs    and    cottage 

prayer-meetings,  provide  for  the  evening  church 

service,  assist  in  the  orchestra  or  choir,  support 

home  and  foreign  missions,  and  do  other  work  of  a 

similar^  character.  William  H.  Phelet. 

BiBUOOSAPBnr:  Manual  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Andrew  and 

Philip,  New  York,  n.  d.;  Brotherhood  Star,  Philadelphia 

(a  monthly);  Booklets  published  by  the  Federal  Council, 

25   E.  22   St.,  New  York;  W.  B.  Carpenter,  Relioioue 

Brotherhoode,  in  Coniemporary  Review,  Ivii.  (1889)  29  sqq.; 

L.  W.  Baoon  and  C.  W.  Northrop,  Young  PeopU'e  Sod- 

eHee,  pp.  48-60,  and  of.  Index,  New  York,  1900. 

ANDREWES,  LAHCELOT:  English  bishop;  b. 
at  Barking  (7  m.  e.  of  London)  1555;  d.  at  Win- 
chester House,  Southwark,  Sept.  26,  1626.  He 
entered  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  in  1571,  was 
graduated  B.A.  1575,  was  ordained  1580,  and 
became  catechist  at  Pembroke;  he  was  master  of 
Pembroke  from  1589  to  1605.  He  also  held  the 
living  of  St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate,  and  was  preben- 
dary of  St.  Paul's;  he  became  chaplain  to  the  queen 
and  dean  of  Westminster  in  the  latter  part  of 
Elizabeth's  reign.  Under  James  I.  he  was  made 
bishop  of  Chichester  in  1605,  of  Ely  in  1609,  and  of 
Winchester  in  1619.  He  was  a  man  of  austere 
piety,  rigorous  in  the  performance  of  private  devo- 
tion, liberal  in  charities,  one  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  his  time,  and  enjoys  a  well-deserved  repu- 
tation as  prelate,  as  preacher,  and  as  writer.  He 
was  thought  by  many  to  be  the  natural  successor 
to  Bancroft  as  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1611; 
but  George  Abbot  (q.v.)  was  appointed  instead. 
Andrewes  was  a  member  of  the  Hampton  Court 
Conference  (q.v.),  and  his  name  heads  the  list  of 
scholars  appointed  in  1607  to  prepare  the  Authorized 
Version;  he  belonged  to  the  first  company  of 
translators,  to  whom  were  assigned  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  as  far  as  II  Kings. 

The  only  writings  of  Bishop  Andrewes  published 
during  his  life  were  the  Tortura  Torii  sive  ad  Mat- 
Ihcn  Torti  reaponaio  (1609)  and  one  or  two  subse- 
quent treatises,  all  written  in  reply  to  Cardinal 
Bellarmine,  who  had  attacked  King  James  because 
of  the  oath  of  allegiance  imposed  upon  Roman 
Catholics  in  England  after  the  Gunpowder  Plot. 
In  1629  ninety-six  of  his  sermons  were  published, 
edited  by  Bishops  Buckeridge  and  Laud;  certain 
sermons. have  been  many  times  reedited  and  re- 
printed. A  number  of  volumes  based  upon  his 
works  (such  as  The  Pattern  of  Catechistical  Doc- 
trine, or  an  Exposition  of  the  Ten  Commandments , 
1642)  pass  under  his  name.  His  prayers,  composed 
in  Greek  and  Latin  for  his  own  use,  are  famous, 
and  have  been  often  translated  (cf.  The  Greek 
Devotions  of  Lancelot  Andrewes,  from  the  manu- 
script given  hy  him  to  William  Laud  and  recently 
discovered,  ed.  P.  G.  Medd,  London,  1892;  The  De- 


votions of  Bishop  Andrewes,  Greece  et  Latine,  ed. 
H.  Veale,  1895;  The  Private  Devotions  of  Lancelot 
Andrewes,  ed.  E.  Venables,  1883). 

Biblxoorapht:  His  works,  with  his  life  by  H.  Isaacson  (first 
published  1660)  and  other  notices,  are  collected  in  the 
Library  of  Anolo-Caiholie  Theology,  11  vols.,  Oxford.  1841- 
54.  There  are  many  later  memoirs  and  essays,  as:  A.  T. 
Russell,  Menwira  of  the  Life  and  Worke  of  L.  Andrewee, 
London,  1863;  St.  Jame»*»  Lechtree,  2d  ser..  Lecture  3.  ib. 
1876;  DNB,  i.  401-405;  R.  L.  Ottley,  Lancelot  Andrewes, 
ib.  1894;  A.  Whyte,  Lancelot  Andrewee  and  hie  PrivaU 
DevoOone,  Edinburgh,  1806. 

AITDREWS,  EDWARD  GAYER:  Methodist 
Episcopal  bishop;  b.  at  New  Hartford,  N.  Y., 
Aug.  7,  1825.  He  was  educated  at  Cazenovia 
Seminary,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  and  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity, Middletown,  Conn.  (B.A.,  1847).  He  held 
various  pastorates  in  Methodist  Episcopal  churches 
in  Central  New  York  from  1848  to  1854,  when  he 
was  appointed  teacher  and  principal  in  Cazenovia 
Seminary,  where  he  remained  until  1864.  He 
was  then  pastor  in  Stamford,  Conn.,  from  1864  to 
1867  and  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  from  1867  to  1872. 
In  the  latter  year  he  was  elected  bishop.  He  visited 
Methodist  Episcop>al  missions  in  Europe  and  India 
in  1876-77,  in  Mexico  in  1881,  and  in  Japan,  Korea, 
and  China  in  1889-90,  while  in  1894  he  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  British  and  Irish  Methodist  Conference. 
In  theology  he  holds  the  faith  of  his  denomination 
for  essentials  of  doctrine,  but  with  deference  to  the 
results  of  recent  Biblicfd  investigations. 

ANDREWS,  ELISHA  BENJAMIN:  Baptist;  b. 
at  Hinsdale,  N.  H.,  Jan.  10,  1844.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Brown  University  (B.A.,  1870),  Newton 
Theological  Institution  (1874),  and  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  (1879-80),  and  also 
studied  in  the  universities  of  Berlin  and  Munich 
(1882-83).  He  served  in  the  Union  army  in  the 
Civil  War,  being  promoted  from  private  to  second 
lieutenant.  He  was  principal  of  the  Connecticut 
Literary  Institute,  SuflBeld,  Conn.,  1870-72,  and 
pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Beverly,  Mass., 
1874-75.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  appointed 
president  of  Denison  University,  Granville,  111., 
and  held  this  position  imtil  1879,  when  he  accepted 
a  call  to  Newton  Theological  Institution  as  professor 
of  homiletics  and  practical  theology.  In  1882  he 
became  professor  of  history  and  political  economy 
at  Brown  University,  and  in  1888  of  political 
economy  and  finance  at  Cornell.  In  1889  he  was 
chosen  president  of  Brown  University,  where  he 
remained  until  1898.  He  then  became  superin- 
tendent of  the  Chicago  schools  until  1900,  when 
he  was  made  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Nebras- 
ka, at  Lincoln,  a  position  which  he  still  occupies. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  United  States  delegation 
to  the  Brussels  International  Monetary  Commis- 
sion in  1892,  and  is  also  a  member  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  the  Loyal  Legion,  and  the 
American  Economic  Association.  In  theology  he 
is  a  liberal  evangelical  Baptist.  His  works  include 
Brief  Institutes  of  Constitutional  History,  English 
and  American  (New  York,  1886);  Brief  Institutes 
of  General  History  (1887);  Institutes  of  Economics 
(1889);  The  Problem  of  Cosmology  (1891);  Eternal 
Words  (1893;  a  volume  of  sermons);  Wealth  and 
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Moral  Law  (1894);  An  Honest  DoUar,  with  seven 
Other  Essays  on  BimetaUism  (1894);  History  of 
the  United  States  (2  vols.,  1894;  revised  and  en- 
larged, 5  vols.,  1905);  and  History  of  the  United 
States  in  the  last  Quarter  Century  (1896).  He  has 
also  published  Ovilines  of  the  Principles  of  History 
(New  York,  1893),  a  translation  of  J.  G.  Droy- 
sen's  Grundris  der  Historik  (3d  ed.,  Leipsic,  1882). 

ANDREWS,  SAMUEL  JAUES:  Catholic  Apos- 
tolic Church;  b.  at  Danbury,  Ck)nn.,  July  30,  1817; 
d.  at  Hartford  Oct.  11,  1906.  He  was  educated 
at  Williams  College  (B.A.,  1839),  and  studied  law 
in  Hartford,  Boston,  and  New  York,  being  admitted 
to  the  Connecticut  bar  in  1842  and  to  the  Ohio 
bar  in  1844.  In  the  following  year,  however,  he 
gave  up  law  and  studied  theology  at  Lane  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Cincinnati.  He  was  licensed  as 
a  Congregational  clergyman  in  Connecticut  in 
1846,  and  two  years  later  was  ordained  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  church  at  East  Windsor,  Conn. 
Loss  of  voice  compelled  him  to  retire  from  the 
ministry  in  1855,  although  he  still  preached 
occasionally.  In  1865  he  was  appointed  an  in- 
structor in  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  and  three 
years  later  took  charge  of  a  Catholic  Apostolic 
(Irvingite)  church  in  the  same  city.  In  theology 
he  was  a  consistent  follower  of  the  creed  which 
he  professed.  His  chief  writings  were:  Life  of  Our 
Lord  Upon  the  EaHh  (New  York,  1862);  God's 
Revelations  of  Himself  to  Man  (1885);  Christianity 
and  Anti-Christianity  in  Their  Final  Conflict  (1898); 
The  Church  and  its  Organic  Ministries  (1899); 
William  Watson  Andrews,  a  Religious  Biography 
(1900;  life,  letters,  and  writings  of  his  brother, 
William  Watson  Andrews,  q.v.);  and  Man  and 
the  Incarnation  (1905). 

ANDREWS,  WILLIAM  WATSON:  CathoUc 
Apostolic  Church,  brother  of  Samuel  James  An- 
drews; b.  at  Wmdham,  Conn.,  July  26,  1810;  d. 
at  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  Oct.  17,  1897.  He  was 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1831.  During  this  year  his 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  religious  movement 
then  going  on  in  England  which  culminated  in 
the  Catholic  Apostolic  Church.  The  point  that 
seems  at  first  to  have  interested  him  most  was 
whether  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  as  originally  given 
were  or  were  not  to  abide  in  the  Church,  and 
his  study  of  the  Scriptures  led  him  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  are  a  permanent  endowment, 
and,  if  not  still  possessed,  it  was  because  of  unbelief. 
Closely  connected  with  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in 
the  Church  was  another  question:  Was  the  retiun 
of  the  Lord  to  be  desired,  and  the  Church  to  be 
ever  praying  and  looking  for  it?  Believing  this 
return  to  be  an  object  of  hope,  he  was  led  to  ask 
if  any  preparation  was  needed;  and,  if  so,  might 
not  the  work  in  England  be  the  preparation?  In 
1833  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  in  May,  1834, 
was  ordained  pastor  of  a  Congregational  church  in 
Kent,  Conn.  Here  he  continued  fifteen  years, 
declining  invitations  to  go  to  larger  spheres  of  labor, 
preferring  his  quiet  country  life,  which  gave  him 
time  for  study  and  reflection.  In  1842,  partly 
for  his  health,  and  partly  to  learn  from  personal 
observation  the  progress  of  the  religious  movement 


which  interested  him,  he  went  to  England  and  be- 
came fully  convinced  that  the  movement  was  of 
God.  He  offered  himself  to  its  leaders  as  ready 
to  take  part  in  it,  but  was  directed  by  them  to 
return  to  his  parish  and  continue  his  work  there. 
This  he  did,  but  on  the  death  of  his  wife  in  1848, 
he  was  released  from  his  charge  by  the  North  Asso- 
ciation of  Litchfield  County,  and  soon  entered 
the  Apostolic  communion.  In  1849  he  was  ap- 
pointed pastor  of  a  small  congregation  at  Potsdam, 
N.  Y.,  and  remained  there  for  six  years,  doing 
some  work  elsewhere  as  an  evangelist.  In  1856 
he  left  Potsdam  and  entered  upon  his  evangelistic 
work  in  which  he  continued  till  his  death.  From 
1858  his  home  was  in  Wethersfield,  Conn. 

The  only  book  published  by  Mr.  Andrews  was 
The  Miscdlanies  cmd  Correspondence  of  Hon.  John 
Cotton  Smith  (New  York,  1847).  Of  his  numerous 
addresses,  articles,  and  pamphlets  mention  may  be 
made  of  his  sermon  at  Kent,  May  1849,  on  with- 
drawing from  the  Congregational  ministry;  The 
True  Constitution  of  the  Church,  read  before  the  North 
Association  of  Litchfield  County,  1855;  Review 
of  Mrs.  OliphanVs  Life  of  Edward  Irving,  in  The 
New  Englander,  1863  (reprinted  in  Scotland,  1864 
and  1900);  Remarks  on  Dr.  BushneU's  "  Vicarious 
Sacrifice,*'  published  at  the  request  of  the  Hart- 
ford Fourth  Association,  1866;  The  Catholic  Apos- 
tolic Church,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  1866;  The 
Catholic  Apostolic  Church,  in  Schaff's  Creeds  of 
Christendom,  i.,  New  York,  1884,  905-916;  and 
an  address  at  Kent,  his  old  parish,  on  the  sixtieth 
anniversary  of  his  ordination.  May  27,  1894. 

SaMXTBL  J.  ANDREWSf. 

Bibuoobapht:  William  WaUon  Andreu>9,  a  ReliQiout  Biog- 
raphy t  vnth  ExtraetM  from  hi9  Letiert  and  other  Writino*  pre- 
pared by  hie  Brother,  Samuel  J.  Awbretoe,  New  York,  1900 
(contains  the  sermon  at  Kent.  May,  1840,  and  the  address, 
1804,  mentioned  above,  pp.  20&-266). 

AN6ARL£:  Certain  taxes  or  services  usually 
rendered  on  the  Ember  Days  (q.v.),  whence  the 
name  was  transferred  to  the  latter.  Consult  Du 
Cange,  s.v. 

AH6EL. 

I.  Biblical  Conceptions. 

Angels  are  God's  Servants  (f  1). 

The  New  Testament  Conception  not  Different  from  the 

Old  (f  2). 
Later  Developments  (f  3). 
Distinctions  Among  Angels.    Cherubim  and  Seraphim. 

FaUen  AngeU  ($  4). 

II.  Judaic  Notions. 

Names  and  Classes  ($  1). 
Functions,  Duties,  etc.  (f  2). 

III.  Development  of  the  Scriptural  Angelology. 

The  Belief  in  Angels  Conunon  to  All  Antiquity  ($  1). 

Tbo  Hezateuch  (f  2). 

The  Prophets  ($  3). 

The  New  Testament  ($  4). 

Conclusion  ($  6). 

The  name  **  Angel"  as  a  designation  for  spiritual 
beings  of  the  supernatural  world,  has  come  into 
modem  languages  with  Christianity  from  the  Greek 
angelos  (''  messenger  "),  which  is  itself  a  rendering 
of  the  Hebrew  mal'akh.  The  latter,  in  form  an  ab- 
stract noun  ("  mission,"  "  message  "),  occurs  only 
as  a  concrete  ("  messenger "),  and  acquired  a 
special  meaning,  particulariy  in  the  singular,  as  the 
designation  of  a  supernatural  bearer  of  a  divine 
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revelation.  The  transition  was  then  easy  to  the 
sense  of  a  generic  name  for  the  beings  of  the  heaven- 
ly world,  from  whom  the  God  of  Israel  is  called 
"  Yahweh,  God  of  Hosts,"  or  "  Yahweh  of  Hosts." 
To  distinguish  angels  from  men,  they  are  called 
"sons  of  God "  (Gen.  vi.  2,  4;  Job  i.  6,  ii.  1,  xxxviii. 
7)  or  "  sons  of  the  mighty  "  (Ps.  xxix.  1,  margin, 
Ixxxix.  6).  A  special  connection  with  God  is  always 
implied,  as  well  as  a  certain  superiority  over  men 
(I  Sam.  xxix.  9;  II  Sam.  xiv.  17,  20).  This  con- 
nection is  emphasized  by  the  epithet  "  holy " 
(A.  v.,  "  saints  ";  Job  v.  1,  xv.  15;  Ps.  Ixxxix. 
5,  7;  Dan.  viii.  13;  Zech.  xiv.  5).  In  I  Kings 
xxii.  19-24  and  Acts  xxiii.  9  a  distinction  is  made 
between  angels  and  spirits,  and  in  the  Talmud  the 
latter  name  is  used  for  demons  only.  With  refer- 
ence to  their  duties  angels  are  called  "  watchers  " 
in  Dan.  iv.  13,  17,  23. 

I.  Biblical  Conceptions:  As  concerns  their 
function,  it  is  not  the  Biblical  conception  that 
angels  are  the  indispensable  means  of 
z.  Angels  communication  between  the  higher 
are  God's  and  lower  worlds,  nor  are  they  a  per- 
Seirants.  sonification  of  natiu^  powers.  Yet 
they  are  consistently  represented  as 
serving  God's  purposes  in  revelation  and  salvation, 
and  are  his  '*  ministering  spirits  "  (Heb.  i.  14)  from 
the  appointment  of  the  cherubim  to  guard  Eden 
(Gen.  iii.  24)  to  their  activity  at  the  second  coming 
and  the  end  of  the  world  (Matt.  xiii.  41,  xxiv.  29- 
31;  cf.  Gen.  xxiv.  7,  40,  xlviii.  16;  Ex.  xiv.  19, 
xxiii.  20,  23;  Luke  xvi.  22).  Sometimes  they 
appear  in  companies  (Gen.  xxviii.  12,  xxxii.  1-2; 
II  Kings  vi.  16-17;  Matt.  xxv.  31;  Luke  ii.  13; 
Rev.  xix.  14),  but  usually  it  is  one  angel  who  exe- 
cutes God's  command;  he  is  called  the  "  angel 
of  God  "  or  "  angel  of  Yahweh  "  (Gen.  xvi.  7,  ^11, 
xxi.  17;  Ex.  iii.  2,  xiv.  19;  Judges  vi.  20;  and 
often).  The  relation  of  the  "  angel  of  Yahweh  " 
to  Yahweh  himself  is  a  difficult  question.  One  of 
the  three  who  appear  in  Gen.  xviii.  2,  22  (cf.  xix. 
1)  is  evidently  Ysdiweh,  and  Yahweh  and  his  angel 
are  both  called  the  guide  of  Israel  (Ex.  xiii.  21, 
xiv.  19).  Similar  identification  apparently  occurs 
elsewhere,  while  in  Zech.  i.  9,  12-14,  and  other 
passages  there  is  a  sharp  distinction. 

In  the  New  Testament  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
occurs  only  when  an  angel  has  been  previously 
mentioned  (Matt.  i.  24;  Luke  i.  11, 
2.  The  New  13,  ii.  9,  10,  13;  Acts  xii.  7,  11,  vii. 
Testament  30,  38,  Gk.  text).    There  is  no  thought 
Conception  of  an  identification  of  the  angel  with 
not  Differ-  the   Lord.    That   the   conception   is 
ent  from    different  from  that  of  the  Old  Testa- 
the  Old.      ment  can  not  be  proved,  and  such  an 
assumption   is   not   in    accord    with 
Stephen's  references  (Acts  vii.  30-35)  to  the  appear- 
ance in  the  burning  bush  (Ex.  iii.).    But  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  angel  and  Yahweh  does  not 
hinder  from  making  the  angel  speak  as  Yahweh 
or  from  speaking  of  the  angel  as  of  Yahweh.    It 
follows  that  the  distinction  can  not  be  a  product 
of  later  times.    The  angel  is  not  the  Logos,  the 
second  person  of  the  Trinity,  as  assimied  by  the 
Greek  Fathers,  the  older  Lutheran  dogmaticians, 
and  Hengstenberg;  nor  is  he  merely  a  theophany 


(Vatke,  De  Wette,  Wellhausen,  Kosters,  and 
others).  The  former  view  is  not  consistent  with 
the  New  Testament  revelation,  which  makes  it 
impossible  to  find  in  the  Old  Testament  a  knowledge 
of  the  threefold  character  of  God;  and  the  latter 
faUs  because  a  "  mission,"  not  an  "  appearance," 
of  God  is  always  spoken  of.  The  true  Biblical 
conception  of  the  "  angel  of  Yahweh"  is  that  of  a 
created  being  (Neh.  ix.  6),  belonging  to  the  heav- 
enly hosts  (Augustine,  Jerome,  Hofmann,  Riehm), 
who  represents  God,  but  is  in  no  way  identified 
with  God.  The  fact,  that  in  the  New  Testament 
the  angel  of  Yahweh  recedes,  does  not  justify  the 
assumption  that  he  is  a  type  of  Christ.  A  real- 
ization of  God's  presence  through  angels  and  the 
conmiunication  of  his  revelation  by  them  was 
as  necessary  in  the  old  covenant  as  the  revelation 
and  presence  of  God  in  Christ  or  in  the  Holy  Spirit 
are  in  the  new  (cf.  Acts  vii.  38;  Gal.  iii.  19;  Heb. 
ii.  2).  The  angel  has  no  more  place  in  the  new 
covenant  because  the  first  has  been  made  old  and 
is  "  ready  to  vanish  away  "  (Heb.  viii  13). 

From  the  beginning  the  appearance  of  an  angel 
is  looked  upon  as  a  sign  of  God's  favor  (Gen.  xxiv. 
7, 40,  xlviii.  16;  Ex.  xxiii.  20;  II  Kings 
3.  Later  xix.  35;  Isa.  Ixiii.  9),  and  the  belfef 
Develop-  that  God's  angeb  guard  his  servants 
ments.  finds  expression  in  the  Psalms  (Ps. 
xxxiv.  7,  xci.  11).  From  the  unity  of 
God  arises  the  conception  of  a  multiplicity  of 
angels  (Gen.  xxviii.  12,  xxxii.  2);  and  then  it 
is  only  a  step  to  that  of  Yahweh's  hosts  (Josh. 
V.  14-15),  with  which  he  comes  to  the  help 
of  Israel  (Isa.  xxxi.  4-5),  which  surround  his 
throne,  offering  him  praise  and  adoration  (I  Kings 
xxii.  19;  Ps.  cxlviii.  2),  and  constitute,  in  the 
language  of  the  synagogue,  "  the  family  above." 
Apocalyptic  literature  develops  the  thought, 
depicting  in  symbolic  narratives  the  part  of  the 
angels  in  the  history  of  Israel  (cf.  the  visions  of 
Zechariah,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel).  In  the  Book  of 
Daniel  (viii.  16,  ix.  21,  x.  13,  xii.  1)  two  angels 
are  named — Gabriel  and  Michael.  The  fact  that 
names  are  given  (cf .  Judges  xiii.  18)  and  the  names 
themselves  indicate  Babylonian  infiuence,  which 
later  tradition  recognizes  by  ascribing  the  many 
angels'  names  which  it  knows  to  Babylon  (Genesis, 
Rabbah  xlviii.).  What  is  said  of  these  two  angels 
does  not  contradict  existing  views,  but  is  merely 
a  development  of  them,  influenced  by  contact  with 
Babylonian  and  Persian  ideas.  The  fantastic  and 
bizarre  conceptions  of  later  Judaism,  however, 
can  not  deny  their  origin  from  this  heathenism 
(cf.  Tobit  iii.  17,  v.  6,  21,  vi.  4-17,  viii.  2-3).  That 
which  is  really  new  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  concerns 
the  participation  of  the  angels  in  the  sin  of  the 
world.  In  the  New  Testament  the  apocalyptic 
symbolism  appears  in  the  Book  of  Revelation 
only  (cf.  xii.  7  sqq.;  Jude  9).  All  allusions  to  angels 
in  New  Testament  history  and  in  the  Epistles  can 
be  explained  as  in  full  accord  with  Old  Testament 
conceptions,  and  if  new  ideas  are  found  by  any  it 
is  only  because  of  the  desire  to  find  them.  It 
requires  great  art  of  eisegesis  to  ascribe  to  Paul 
(as  does  Everling)  the  angel  doctrine  of  Jewish 
legend  and  rabbinic  theology. 
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There  are  evidently  diBtinctions  among  angels, 

based  on  differences  of  duties,  not  of  rank.    In 

this  way  passages  like  Dan.  x.  13, 

4.  Distinc-  xii.  1;  I  Thess.  iv.  16;  Jude  9  are  to 

tions  among  be  explained.    The  same  observation 

Angds.     holds  with  regard  to  the  cherubim  and 

Cherubim   seraphim,  who  belong   to  the  angels. 

and  Sera-  The  signification  of  the  latter  name 
phim.  Fal-  (only  in  Isa.  vi.)  is  not  certain.  From 
lenAngda.  comparison  with  the  Arabic  it  has 
been  thought  to  mean  nobilia,  whence 
the  signification  would  be  "  angel-leader  "  (cf .  Josh. 
V.  13-15;  Dan.  x.  13,  xii.  1).  Another  derivation 
is  from  the  Hebrew  saraphy  "to  biun,"  and  the 
name  is  then  thought  to  be  given  to  these  beings 
because  of  their  peculiar  relation  to  the  divine 
holiness,  of  which  they  are  the  heralds  and  guards. 
Whether  the  prophet  coined  the  name  with  refer- 
ence to  the  act  attributed  to  the  seraph  in  verses 
6-7,  or  found  it  already  in  use,  can  not  be  deter- 
mined. In  any  case  it  is  the  name  only  and  not 
the  representation  that  is  new.  The  description 
of  their  form  is  different  from  that  of  the  cherubim. 
In  the  latter  case  the  description  is  symbolic,  and 
the  symbolism  is  more  and  more  richly  developed 
from  the  cherubim  that  guard  Eden,  in  the  figures 
of  the  Tabernacle  (Ex.  xxv.  17-22)  and  the  Temple 
(I  Kings  vi.  23-28),  and  the  visions  of  Ezekiel 
(Ezek.  i.  4-14,  iii.  1^-14,  ix.  3,  x.  6-22,  xi.  22,  xii. 
18),  to  the  description  of  the  Apocalypse  (Rev, 
iv.  6-11).  In  that  way  they  unite  in  themselves 
aU.  excellencies,  they  typify  the  exaltation  of  God 
above  every  creature,  as  well  as  the  purpose  that 
every  creature  shall  be  a  bearer  of  the  majesty  of 
Grod.  Sin  is  found  among  the  angels  (Cren.  vi.  1-4; 
II  Pet.  ii.  4;  Jude  6),  but  not,  as  among  men,  as 
something  affecting  all.  Since  Satan  appears 
among  the  "  sons  of  God  "  (Job  i.  6;  cf.  I  Ghron. 
xxi.  1;  2iech.  iii.  2),  he  is  reckoned  among  the 
angels.  The  interest  which  he  shows  in  the  sin  of 
men  in  these  passages  justifies  the  assumption 
(first  in  Wisdom,  ii.  24;  cf.  Rev.  xii.  9,  xx.  2)  that 
he  is  the  serpent  of  Gen.  iii.  He  is  therefore  the 
first  fallen,  to  whom  the  other  fallen  angels  (or 
demons)  join  themselves  as  his  angels  (Matt. 
xxv.  41).  "  Evil  angels "  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  49)  are 
angels  who  do  ill  at  God's  command,  not  wicked 
angels. 

As  concerns  the  origin  of  the  Biblical  conception 
of  angels,  the  view  that  they  represent  the  natiutd 
powers  of  old  Semitic  heathenism  stands  or  falls 
with  the  representation  of  Deut.  iv.  19  (also  in 
Paul)  that  heathenism  is  an  apostasy  from  the 
true  God.  It  may  be  noted  that  angels  never 
serve  as  an  explanation  of  the  events  of  nature, 
but  appear  only  in  connection  with  a  divine 
revelation.  The  decision  depends  also  on  the 
question  as  to  the  reality  of  angels.  That  they, 
as  well  as  Satan  and  the  demons,  actually 
exist  is  held  to  be  indubitably  proved  by 
the  words  and  conduct  of  Jesus.  The  upper 
world,  to  which  we  are  striving,  is  full  of  life 
and  needs  not  to  be  peopled  by  us,  but  is 
prepared  for  us  with  aU.  that  is  proper  to  it, 
freed  from  the  limitations  of  the  present. 

(H.  GRBMSRt.) 


n.  Judaic  Notions:  To  the  two  names  known 
to  Daniel  the  Book  of  Tobit  (iii.  17)  adds  that  of 

Raphael,  while  the  Book  of  Enoch 

I.  Namei    (xxi.)  knows  seven  archangels — ^Uriel, 

and        Raphael,     Raguel,     Michael,     Sariel, 

Clastet.    Gabriel,  Jerahmeel — and  seven  classes 

of  angels  (Ixi.  10),  namely,  the  cheru- 
bim, seraphim,  ophanim,  aH  the  angels  of  power, 
principalities,  the  Elect  One  (Messiah),  and  the 
(elementary)  powers  of  the  earth  and  water.  They 
have  seven  angelic  virtues  (bd.  11):  the  spirit  of 
faith,  of  wisdom,  of  patience,  of  mercy,  of  judgment, 
of  peace,  and  of  goodness. 

In  the  Slavonic  Enoch  and  rabbinic  literature, 
the  further  development  of  the  heavenly  hierarchy 
introduces  the  seven  heavens,  and  tells  of  the  food 
of  angels,  the  hoxxTB  at  which  they  worship  God, 
their  language,  and  their  knowledge.  They  medi- 
ate between  God  and  man,  carry  prayers  to  the 
throne  of  God  (Tobit  xii.  12-15;  Gk.  Apoc. 
Baruch  xi.),  and  accompany  the  dead  on  their 
departure  from  this  world.  Angels  are  also  the 
guardians  of  the  nations.  In  Enoch  xxxix.  59 
the  seventy  shepherds  are  the  guardian  angels  of 
the  seventy  nations,  over  whom  rules  Michael, 
as  Israel's  angel-prince.  With  these  God  sits  in 
council  when  holding  judgment  over  the  world, 
each   angel    pleading   the    cause  of    his   nation. 

It  was  these  angel-princes  whom 
a.  Func-  Jacob  saw  in  his  dream  (Gen.  Rabbah 
tions,  Du-  Ixviii.).  There  is  also  a  special  angel- 
ties,  etc    prince  set  over  the  world,  Sar  ha- 

'olam  (Tahnud,  Yebamot  16b;  ^vUin 
60a;  Sanhedrin  94a),  who  is  said  to  have  composed 
Ps.  xxxvii.  25,  civ.  31,  and,  partly,  Isa.  xxiv.  16. 
Besides  the  guardian  angels  of  the  nations,  sixty- 
three  angeb  are  mentioned  as  janitors  of  the  seven 
heavens,  and  at  each  of  these  heavens  stand  other 
angels  as  seal-bearers.  The  head  and  chief  of  all 
these  is  Asriel.  Angels  protect  the  pious  and  help 
them  in  their  transactions.  Every  noan  has  a 
special  guardian  angel,  and  there  are  accompanying 
angels.  Thus  two  angels — one  good  and  one  evil — 
accompany  man  as  he  leaves  the  synagogue  on  Sab- 
bath eve.  Three  good  angels  receive  the  souls 
of  the  pious,  and  three  evil  angels  those  of  the 
wicked,  who  testify  for  them  (Talmud,  Shabbat 
119a;  Ketvbot  104a).  Great  as  is  the  ntunber  and 
influence  of  the  angels,  yet  in  many  respects  they 
are  inferior  to  man.  Enoch  (xv.  2)  intercedes 
on  behalf  of  the  angels,  instead  of  having  them 
intercede  for  him;  and  none  of  the  angels  could 
see  what  he  saw  of  God's  glory  (xiv.  21),  or 
learn  the  secrets  of  God  as  he  knew  them  (Slavonic 
Enoch  xxiv.  3;  Ascenaio  Isaia  ix.  27-38).  Adam 
was  to  be  worshiped  by  the  angels  as  the  image  of 
God  (Vita  Adce  et  Evcb,  p.  14;  Gen.  Rabbah  viii.); 
before  his  fall  his  place  was  within  the  precincts  of 
God's  own  majesty,  where  the  angels  can  not  stay 
(Gen.  Rabbah  xxi.).  They  were  inferior  in  intelli- 
gence to  Adam,  when  names  were  given  to  all 
things  (Pirke  Rabbi  EWezer  xiii.).  Adam  reclined 
in  Paradise,  and  the  ministering  angels  roasted 
meat  and  strained  wine  for  him  (Talmud,  Sanhe- 
drin 59b).  Every  man  that  does  not  practise 
magic  enters  a  department  of  heaven  to  which  even 
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the  ministering  angels  have  no  access  (Tahnad, 
Nedarim  32a). 

The  essence  of  the  angels  is  fire;  they  sustain 
themselves  in  fire;  their  fiery  breath  consumes 
men,  and  no  man  can  endure  the  sound  of  their 
voices  (Taknud,  Shabbat  88b;  ffagigah  14b).  An- 
other theory  is  that  they  are  half  fire  and  half 
water,  and  that  God  makes  peace  between  the  op- 
posing elements  (Jerusalem  Talmud,  Rosh  haShor 
nah  ii.  58a).  According  to  one  tradition,  each 
angel  was  one-third  of  a  world  in  size;  according 
to  another,  2,000  parasangs,  his  hand  reaching  from 
heaven  to  earth.  The  angels,  numbering  either 
496,000  or  409,000,  are  said  to  have  been  created 
either  on  the  first  day  (Book  of  Jubilees  ii.  2),  the 
second  day  (Slavonic  Enoch)^  or  on  the  fifth  day 
(Gen.  Rabbah  in.).  Their  food  is  manna,  of  which 
Adam  and  Eve  ate  before  they  sinned  (Vita  Ada 
et  EvcB,  p.  4). 

As  a  rule,  the  angels  are  represented  as  good, 
and  as  not  subject  to  evil  impulses  (Gen.  Rabbah 
xlviii.  14);  nevertheless,  two  were  expelled  from 
heaven  for  138  years  on  account  of  prematurely 
disclosing  the  decree  of  Sodom's  destruction  (ib.). 
Two  narratives  are  given  in  Enoch  vi.-xv.,  of  the 
fall  of  the  angels.  According  to  one,  Azazel  was 
the  leader  of  the  rebellion,  and  the  chief  debaucher 
of  women;  according  to  the  other,  Samiaza,  or 
Shamhazai,  was  the  chief  seducer.  Each  has 
ten  chieftains  and  100  angels  at  his  command. 
They  are  punished  at  the  hands  of  Michael,  Gabriel, 
Raphael,  and  Uriel  (Enoch  ix.  1,  xl.  2). 

B.  Pick. 

m.  Development  of  the  Scriptural  Angelology: 
The  nature  of  Holy  Scripture  forbids  any  attempt 
to  build  upon  its  text  a  systematic  angelology. 
The  Bible  covers  a  wide  field  of  time,  and,  for 
anything  save  its  main  purpose,  it  is  a  book  of 
imperfect  record.  Moreover,  its  evidence  on  this 
question  is  less  apt  to  be  direct  than  indirect.  An 
elaborate  angelology  can  therefore  be  derived  from 
the  Bible  only  by  doing  violence  to  sound  exegesis! 
Yet  it  is  possible  to  detect  a  general  movement  of 
thought  and  to  deduce  a  conclusion,  touching  the 
weight  to  be  given  to  the  scriptural  doctrine  of 
angels. 

The  belief  in  angels  is  not  an  original  element 

in  the  Scriptiu^s;  the  Bible' holds  it  in  common  with 

all  the  men  of  antiquity,  who  lacked  a   unifying 

conception  of  law  and  made  the  poet 

I.  The      and  the  theologian  one  and  the  same 

Belief  in  person.  So  the  mind  instinctively 
Angels  Com-  peopled  space  with  personal  forces 
mon  to  All  both  good  and  evil.  The  field  of 
Antiquity,  reality,  being  governed  neither  by 
the  scientific  idea  of  law  nor  by  the 
monotheistic  idea  of  God,  was  inevitably  broken 
up  and  parceled  out  by  a  kind  of  spiritual 
feudalism.  The  belief  in  angels  being  thus  in- 
stinctive, it  follows  that,  so  far  as  the  Scrip- 
tures are  concerned,  the  doctrine  in  question  is 
not  a  primary  one;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a 
subordinate  element.  To  be  true  to  the  Bible 
itself,  the  emphasis  must  be  put  on  the  rela- 
tion between  that  belief  in  angels  which  the  men 
I— 12 


of  the  Bible  inherited  from  antiquity  and  that 
saving  knowledge  of  the  divine  unity  which  is  the 
heart  of  God's  word.  The  center  of  gravity  and 
interest  is  not  in  angelology  as  such. 

The  central  and  controlling  element  in  the  Old 
Testament  is  the  self-revelation  of  God  in  his  holy 
and    creative    unity.    The    pith    of 
2.  The      prophecy  is  God's    manifestation  of 
Hezateuch.  himself  in  terms  of  the  moral  order  in 
the  experience  of  the  chosen  nation. 
It  is  significant,   then,   that  in  the    Hexateuch 
the  angels  in  their  plurality  play  a  small  part 
(Gen.  xix.  15,  xxxii.  1).    The  "angel  of  Yahweh," 
"  the  angel  of  the  presence,"  on  the  other  hand, 
are  constantly    in    evidence.    The  unity  of  God, 
dominating  the  religious  consciousness,  has  given 
a  monarchical  turn  to  the  angelology  of  antiquity. 
In    the   preexilic   prophets    the    angels  appear 
but  twice.     In  both  cases  (Hosea  xii.  4,  Isa.  xxxvii. 
36)  the  usage  ia  unitary.     This  fact, 
3.  The      taken  with  the  extreme  rarity  of  the 
Prophets,    term  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  the  fact  that  the 
existence  of  heavenly  hosts  is  taken  for  granted 
(Isa.  vi.  1-6),  gives  a  weighty  piece  of  evidence. 
Even  in  exilic   prophecy  as  a  whole  there  is  no 
emphasis.    The  "  angel  of  the  presence  "  appears 
once  (Isa.  Ixiii.  9).     The  angels  in  their  plurality 
do   not    appear.    The   prophetic   passion    spends 
itself  upon  God's  presence  in  the  crises  of  the 
nation's  history,  and  upon  his  power  to  guide  it 
toward  a  supreme  moral  end  (the  day  of  Yahweh). 
Even  in  Ezekiel,  in  whom  the  apocalyptic  tend- 
ency begins  to   be  strongly  marked,  the  angels 
are  not  named. 

But  in  Zechariah  a  new  turn  is  taken.  The 
angel  of  Yahweh  appears  incessantly.  Moreover, 
the  angels  in  their  plurality  appear  (Zech.  ii.  3). 
The  apocalyptic  tendency  is  becoming  dominant. 
The  moral  passion  of  prophetism  is  declining. 
And  from  Zechariah's  time  on,  there  seems  to  be 
a  steady  increase  in  the  amount  of  attention  given 
to  the  angels.  How  far  this  is  due  to  the  influence 
of  Parseeism  and  how  far  to  the  inherent  tendency 
of  Judaism,  it  may  be  impossible  to  determine 
with  precision.  But  certain  it  is  that  as  Judaism 
abounds  in  its  own  sense  and  its  difference  from 
prophetism  develops,  the  angels  play  a  larger  and 
yet  larger  part.  The  climax  is  reached  when  the 
Essenes  impose  upon  those  entering  the  order  a 
terrible  oath  not  to  betray  the  names  of  the  angels 
(Josephus,  War,  II.  viii.  7).  At  this  point,  Judaism 
comes  close  to  Chaldean  magic. 

Davidson  has  said  (DB,  i.,  p.  97)  that  in  the  New 
Testament  there  is  no  advance.  The  statement  is 
misleading.  There  is  not  nor  can 
4.  The  New  there  be  any  advance  beyond  the 
Testament  Jewish  angelology.  The  Jewish  mys- 
tic knew  a  great  deal  about  the 
angelic  hosts,  their  hierarchical  order,  and  their 
names.  In  truth,  he  knew  more  than  there  was 
to  know.  "Advance"  in  this  direction  would 
have  meant  a  fuller  exposition  of  unreality.  But 
the  New  Testament  is  the  literary  product  of  a 
magnificent  revival  of  Hebrew  prophetism.    The 
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clarity  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  consciousness 
relegates  the  angels  to  a  secondary  position.  Even 
in  the  New  Testament  Apocalypse  the  angels  are 
wholly  subsidiary  to  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Thus 
in  xix.  10,  xxi.  17,  and  xxii.  9  a  view  i^pears  fun- 
damentally opposed  to  that  of  mystical  Judaism. 
Angels  and  men  are  citizens  of  one  divine  common- 
wealth. Worship  of  the  angels  is  not  to  be  thought 
of.  So,  again,  in  the  synoptic  gospels  and  the 
Acts,  the  existence  of  the  angels,  while  taken  for 
granted,  is  not  a  primary  element  of  consciousness. 

In  the  Pauline  and  Petrine  letters,  the  angels 
play  an  even  more  subordinate  part.  The  Chris- 
tians of  Corinth,  in  danger  of  falling  below  their 
dignity,  are  informed  that  the  disciples  of  Christ 
will  be  his  coassessors  in  judging  the  angels  (I  Cor. 
vi.  3).  Peter,  dwelling  on  the  consummation  of 
prophecy,  declares  that  angels  desire  to  understand 
the  mystery  of  the  gospel  (I  Pet.  i.  12).  In  Heb. 
L  14  their  function  is  deariy  described.  They  are 
spirits  worshiping  God  and  sent  from  God  to  serve 
the  followers  of  Jesus. 

When,  therefore,  the  Scriptures  are  placed  against 

the  backgroimd  of  antiquity,  a  certain  unity  of 

movement  and  thought  is  found.    The  doctrine 

of  angels  is  inherited,   not   created. 

5,    Con-    And  it  is  controlled  and  utilized  by 

elusion,  the  saving  word,  the  self-revelation 
of  God  as  the  creative  unity  within 
human  consciousness  and  society,  the  moralizing 
power  in  history,  and  the  moral  end  toward  which 
nature  and  history  are  being  guided  (Rom.  xi.  36). 
From  this  point  of  view  the  ecclesiastical  discussion 
over  the  worship  of  angels  and  the  careful  dis- 
tinction between  dulia  and  latria  is  more  or  less 
a  reversion   of  type.  Henry  S.  Nash. 

Bibuoorapht:  J.  Ode,  Comm»ntariu$  de  angdiBt  Utreoht, 
1739;  E.  C.  A.  Riehm.  De  natura  ei  notione  tymbolica  Chtrti^ 
horum,  Basel.  1804;  idem.  Die  Chervbim  in  der  Stiftthlktte 
und  im  Tem^tl,  in  TSft,  zlir.  (1871)  399  sqq.;  A.  Kohut, 
Utber  die  judiecke  Anoeiologie  und  Ddinonolpgie  in  ihrer 
AbhAnffiokeit  vom  Parnemue,  Leipfeio.  1866;  F.  Godet, 
ttudee  bibUquee,  L  1-34,  Paris,  1873;  W.  H.  Koeten,  De 
MaTack  Jahwe  and  Het  ontataan  en  de  ontwikkding  der 
anoekHooie  onder  Itrad,  in  ThT,  ix.  (1875)  367-415,  x. 
(1876)  34-69.  113-141;  J.  H.  Oswald.  Angelolooie,  im 
Sinne  der  katholiechen  Kirche  dargeetelU,  Paderbom,  1883; 
O.  Everling.  DiepoulinieehenAnoeloloaieund  DAmonologie, 
GOttingen.  1888;  J.  M.  Fuller.  Anoeklogy  and  DemonoUoy, 
Excursus  II.  to  TcbH,  in  Waoe's  A  pocrypha,  1 171-183,  Lon- 
don, 1888;  T.K.Cheyne,  Origin  and  RdioioueContenta  of  the 
PeaUer,  pp.  322-327.  334-337.  London,  1891  (very  valua- 
ble);  C.  H.  Toy,  Judaiem  and  ChriMtianity,  pp.  141-172, 
Boston,  1891;  C.  G.  Montefiore,  HibbeH  Ledwree,  pp.429 
sqq.,  London,  1892  (oharaoteriaed  by  G.  B.  Gray  as  valua- 
ble); R.  StQbe,  Ji]di9€hrbabylonieche  Zaybertexte,  Halle,  1895 
(a  work  of  special  interest);  F.  Weber,  JUdieche  Theolo- 
gie  avf  Cfrund  dee  Talmud^  pp.  166  sqq.,  Leipeio,  1897; 
M.  Schwab.  Vocabulaire  de  Vang&clooie  d'aprie  maniieerUe 
hibreux,  Paris,  1897;  H.  Oehler,  Die  EngeiveU,  Stuttgart. 
1898;  W.  Laoken,  Michael,  GOttingen.  1898;  DCB,  I 
98-97;  EB,  i.  165-170;  JE,  I  683-597  (deals  with  biblical, 
talmudio.  and  post-talmuc.'icangelology);  and  the  works  on 
Old  and  New  Testament  theology  (including  R.  Smend, 
AlUeetamenOidte  RelioioneoeeehiefUe,  Fraibuig,  1893)  and 
dogmaUos:  W.  Bousset,  Die  ReUgion  dee  JvdenAvene,  pp. 
313-325,  Berlin,  1903. 

AH6ELA  OF  BRESCIA.    See  Mbrici,  Angela. 

AH6ELICALS:  A  sisterhood  fomided  about 
1630  by  Ludovica  di  Torelli,  Countess  of  Guas- 
talla  (then,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  for  the  second 


time  a  widow),  to  care  for  sick  and  reformed  women. 
The  members  were  to  lead  lives  of  angelic  purity 
(whence  the  name)  and  self-^lenial,  indicated  by 
coarse  clothing,  a  wooden  cross  on  the  breast,  and 
a  cord  about  the  neck.  The  foimdress  placed  them 
under  the  supervision  of  Antonia  Maria  Zaccaria, 
founder  and  director  of  the  Bamabites  (q.v.); 
and  herself  labored,  under  the  monastic  name  of 
Paola  Maria,  as  manager  of  the  main  convent  of 
her  society  near  Milan  till  her  death  (Oct.  29,  1569). 
The  order  was  first  confirmed  by  Paul  III.  (1534) 
with  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine,  with  the  provision 
that  the  Angelicals  were  to  assist  the  Bamabites 
in  their  missionary  work  among  women.  The 
obligation  to  live  in  seclusion  was  adopted  in  1557. 
Archbishop  Borromeo  of  Milan  subjected  the 
statutes  of  the  order  to  a  stricter  revision,  which 
was  confirmed  by  Urban  VIII.  (1625).  The  order 
never  spread  outside  of  Lombardy  (especially 
Milan  and  Cremona)  and  was  dissolved  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  century.  A  branch,  how- 
ever, still  exists,  the  Society  of  the  Guastallin® 
founded  by  the  same  Countess  Torelli,  devoted  to 
the  education  of  girls  of  noble  birth  (the  number 
b^ing  limited  to  18);  they  occupy  a  building  out- 
side the  Porta  Romana  at  Milan,  and  are  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Bamabites. 

O.  ZOCKLERf. 
Bibuoobapht:  C.  Q.  Rosisnoli,  VOa  e  virtk  delta  conleeea 
di  Guaetalla  L.    Torella,   Milan,    1686;     Helyot.  Ordree 
monaetiQueeJi  ir.  116-223;  Heimbucher,  Orden  und  Kon- 
gregaHonen,  I  519-^20. 

AN6ELIS,  an'je-lis,  6IR0LAM0,  ji-rOl-dmO; 
Jesuit  missionary;  b.  at  Castro  Giovanni,  Sicily, 
1567;  d.  in  Japan  Dec.  24,  1623.  He  joined  the 
Jesuits  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  in  1602  went  to 
Japan.  When  the  Jesuits  were  expelled  from  the 
country  in  1614,  he  assumed  Japanese  dress  and 
remained  for  nine  years  without  discovery.  He 
was  then  imprisoned  and  burned  alive  with  two 
other  Jesuits  and  forty-two  native  Christians. 
He  wrote  Relazione  del  regno  dilezo,  printed  with 
letters  of  other  Jesuits  at  Rome  in  1624,  and  sep- 
arately the  next  year.  He  was  canonized  by 
Pius  IX. 

AHGELUS,  an'je-lxjs:  The  ordinary  name  (ta- 
ken from  its  opening  word  in  Latin)  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  prayer,  recited  three  times  a  day,  when 
the  church  bells  ring  at  6  ajn.,  at  noon,  and  at 
6  p.m.  It  consists  of  three  versicles  and  responses, 
each  followed  by  a  '^  Hail  Mary  1"  and  a  collect, 
which  is  the  same  as  that  for  the  Annunciation  in 
the  Anglican  Prayer  Book,  the  whole  forming  a 
devotion  in  honor  of  the  incarnation  of  Christ. 
In  its  present  form  it  dates  from  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  though  the  custom  of  ringing 
bells  at  certain  times  of  the  day  to  remind  the 
faithful  of  certain  prayers  is  at  least  as  old  as  the 
thirteenth. 

AN6ILBERT,  an-giia>ert,  or  EN6ELBERT  (Fr. 
pron.  an"zhll-b&r'), SAINT:  Friend  and  counselor 
of  Charlemagne,  whose  daughter  Bertha  he  is  said 
to  have  married,  and  by  her  had  two  sons, 
Hamid  and  Nithard  (the  historian);  d.  Feb.  19, 
814.  He  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  Charlemagne 
till  the  end  of  the  latter's  life,  and  was  employed 
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in  many  difficult  negotiations.  That  he  entered 
the  monastery  of  Centula  (the  modem  St.  Riquier, 
about  25  m.  n.w.  of  Amiens)  in  790  is  not  probable; 
he  was  abbot  of  the  monastery  later,  however, 
and  rebuilt  it  with  much  splendor.  He  was  named 
the  **  Homer  "  of  the  literary  circle  at  Charlemagne's 
court,  and  a  few  Latin  lyrics  and  a  fragment  of  an 
epic  ascribed  to  him  are  extant  (in  MPL,  xcix. 
825-864;  MOH,  Script.,  xv.  1,  1887,  17^-181; 
Poet€B  Laimi  mvi  carolini,  i.,  1881,  355-381). 

AN6ILRAM,  an^'gO-rom  (Fr.  pron.  On^'shtl-rOmO: 
Bishop  of  Mets  768,  after  787  with  the  title  of  arch- 
bishop; d.  791.  In  784  he  was  made  court  chap- 
lain by  Charlemagne,  who  obtained  from  the  pope 
a  dispensation  freeing  Angilram  from  the  obligation 
of  residing  at  the  seat  of  his  bishopric.  Most  co- 
dices of  the  pseudo-Isidorian  decretals  contain 
a  minor  collection  of  statutes,  consisting  of  seventy- 
one,  seventy-two,  or  eighty  chapters  relating  to 
suits  against  the  clergy,  especi^ily  bishops,  and 
generally  bearing  the  name  CapUtUa  AngUramni. 
In  some  manuscripts  the  superscription  states  that 
Angilram  presented  these  capUtda  to  Pope  Adrian; 
in  others  (the  older  and  better)  that  the  pope 
presented  them  to  Angilram  when  he  was  in  Rome 
in  connection  with  his  affair.  In  either  version 
the  story  is  improbable,  and  it  is  generally  agreed 
that  Angilram  had  nothing  to  do  with  these  capi- 
tula.  They  were  probably  written  by  the  author 
of  the  pseudo-Isidorian  decretals  (q.v.). 

Biblioobapht:  Rettberg,  /CD,  i.  501  aqq.;  Hinschius,  D«- 
eralolet  Paeudo-Itidoriana,  Leipaio,  1863;  Riohter-Dove, 
Ukrbuik  <2m  KinAmvnehU,  p.  87.  ib.  1886. 

ANOLICAir  CHURCH  or  COMMURION:  A 
comprehensive  name  for  the  Reformation  churches 
of  En^h  origin,  including  the  Church  of  England 
and  its  branches  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  the  colonies, 
and  India,  with  the  various  missionary  jurisdic- 
tions, and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the 
United  States.  The  liturgy  in  all  is  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  with  modifications  (see  Common 
Prater,  Book  of),  and  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
are  accepted  with  changes  necessary  to  fit  local 
conditions  (see  Thirtt-ninx  Articles).  All 
have  episcopal  organisation  and  hold  to  the 
"  historic  episcopate  "  (see  Apobtouc  Succession). 
The  Lambeth  Ck)nference  (q.v.)  is  a  meeting  of 
bishops  of  the  Anglican  communion  intended  to 
promote  the  unity  and  fellowship  of  its  members. 
See  England,  Church  of;  Ireland;  Scotland; 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

ARGLO-SAXONS,  CONVERSION  OF  THE:  The 
An^es,  Saxons,  and  kindred  peoples  who  by  the 
end  of  the  sixth  century  were  established  in  the  east 
of  Britain  from  the  Forth  southward  and  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  south,  in  their  Continental  homes 
were  all  worshipers  of  Woden,  whom  they  considered 
their  ancestor.  They  dispossessed  in  E^ngland  a 
fully  Christianised  people,  but  did  not  adopt  their 
religion  (see  Cei/hc  Church  in  Britain  and  Ire- 
land). The  first  Christian  church  among  them 
was  Prankish  in  origin  and  was  established  in  Kent, 
whose  king,  Ethelbert  (c.  560-616),  married  a 
Christian  princess,  Bertha,  daughter  of  Charibert, 
king  of  Paris.    She  was  granted  full  freedom  of 


religion  in  her  new  home,  and  brought  with  her  to 
England  a  Christian  chaplain,  Liudhard  by  name. 
A  ruined  church  near  Canterbury,  dating  from 
Roman  times  (St.  Martin's,  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  east  of  the  present  cathedral),  was  repaired 
for  her  use.  The  real  conversion  of  the  An^o- 
Saxons,  however,  is  properly  regarded  as  begun  by 
Pope  Gregory  the  Great  (590-604). 
Gregory  As  the  story  goes  (Bede,  HisL  eed., 
the  Great  ii.  1),  while  Gregory  was  still  a  deacon. 
Sends  a  either  in  578  or  585,  he  saw  one  day 
Mission  in  the  slave-market  at  Rome  certain 
to  Kent  boys  whose  fair  complexion,  bri^t 
faces,  and  golden  hair  excited  his 
admiration.  Inq\iiring  about  them,  he  was  told 
that  they  were  Angles;  whereupon  he  exclaimed 
"  No  wonder,  for  they  have  the  faces  of  angels." 
Informed  that  they  were  heathen  and  from  Deira, 
he  remarked  "  From  wrath  [de  ira]  they  must  be 
saved  and  called  to  the  mercy  of  Christ.  Who  is 
their  king?"  **  JElle/'  was  the  reply;  and  the 
pun-loving  Italian  concluded,  "  Alleluial  the 
praises  of  God  must  be  sung  in  those  parts."  Be- 
taking himself  to  the  pope,  Gregory  asked  that  he 
be  allowed  to  go  in  person  as  missionary  to  the 
land  of  the  captives,  but  the  Romans  would  not 
permit  him  at  that  time  to  leave  their  city.  When 
he  became  pope,  Gregory  remembered  the  beauti- 
ful captives.  He  tried  to  find  Enghsh  boys  whom 
he  could  instruct  at  Rome  and  then  send  to  their 
people;  and  in  596  he  despatched  a  mission  of 
monks  to  England  imder  the  lead  of  Augustine 
(see  Augustine,  Saint,  op  Canterbury).  When 
Augustine  died  (604  or  605)  Kent  had  been  con- 
verted and  the  gospel  had  foimd  entrance  into 
Essex.  Justus  and  Mellitus  had  been  established 
as  bishops  at  Rochester  (for  West  Kent)  and  London 
(for  the  East-Saxons),  respectively.  With  the 
consent  of  his  witan,  Ethelbert  promulgated  laws 
recognizing  the  Church  as  an  institution  and  Chris- 
tian obligations.  A  heathen  reaction  followed 
Ethelbert's  death  (616),  which  for  a  time  checked 
further  advances  from  C!anterbury  (see  Justus; 
Laurence;  Mellitus). 

As  in  Kent,  so  in  Northumbria  the  way  for  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  was  prepared  by  the 
marriage  (625)  of  the  king,  Edwin, 
Northnm-   with  a  Christian  princess,  Ethelburga, 
briaand    daughter  of  Ethelbert  of  Kent.    She 
Wessex.    was  accompanied  to  the   North  by 
Paulinus,  who  became  first  bishop  of 
York  and  converted  King  Edwin  and  many  of  his 
people   (see  Edwin;  Paulinub).    The  woric  was 
interrupted  and  many  of  its  results  destroyed  in 
633,  when  Penda,  king  of  Mercia,  a  heathen  cham- 
pion, in  alliance  with  the  Britons  of  Wales,  over- 
threw and  slew  Edwin.    It  was  resumed  in  635  by 
Aidan  supported  by  King  Oswald,  and  was  com- 
pleted  by   their  successors    (see   Aidan,   Saint; 
Oswald,  Saint;  Oswt).    At  the  same  time  the 
West-Saxons    were    gained    for    Christianity    by 
Birinus  (q.v.).    The  church  of  Aidan  and  Oswald, 
however,  had  no  connection  with  Canterbury  or 
Rome,  but  was  organized  as  a  part  of  the  old  British 
or  Celtic  Church,  and  continued  such  till  the  synod 
of  Whitby  in  664. 
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A  marriage  between  Peada,  son  of  Penda  and 
under-king  of  the  Bliddle- Angles,  with  a  Northum- 
brian princess,  daughter  of  Oswy,  led  to  his  con- 
version. He  was  baptized  by  Finan,  Aidan's 
successor  at  Lindisfame,  in  653.  Finan  also  bap- 
tized (probably  at  the  same  time)  Sigbert,  king  of 
E^ssex,  which  had  relapsed  into  heathenism  aiter 
the  time  of  Augustine.    Peada's  conversion  was 

followed  by  that  of  his  people.    Four 

Merciaand    priests  of  the  Northumbrian  Church, 

EtMZ.        Cedd  (q.v.),  Adda,  Betti,  and  Diuma, 

settled  in  his  kingdom,  and  even 
Penda  did  not  restrict  their  preaching.  Penda, 
the  last  powerful  pagan  ruler,  was  slain  in  battle 
with  Oswy  of  Northumbria  in  655,  and  the  com- 
plete Christianisation  of  Mercia  soon  followed. 
Diiuna  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Mercia  by  Finan, 
probably  in  656.  His  see  was  at  Lichfield.  About 
ten  years  later  Diuma's  third  successor,  Jaruman, 
supported  by  Wulfhere,  king  of  Mercia,  and  Penda's 
son,  completed  the  conversion  of  Essex,  a  part  of 
whose  people  had  a  second  time  relapsed  into 
heathenism. 

Christianity  was  introduced  into  East  Anglia 
from  Kent;  but  the  only  result  was  that  the  king, 

Redwald,  set  up  Christian  and  heathen 

East       altars  side  by  side.    An  obscure  story 

Anglia.     connected    with    the    conversion    of 

Edwin  of  Northumbria  (Bede,  Hist, 
ecd.,  ii.  12)  has  led  to  the  conjecture  that  Paulinus 
(q.v.)  may  have  been  sent  on  a  mission  to  East 
Anglia  before  616.  Eorpwald,  Redwald's  son, 
became  a  Christian  through  the  influence  of  Edwin 
in  627  or  628,  but  in  the  same  year  he  was  killed 
by  a  heathen.  After  three  years  his  brother, 
Sigbert,  who  had  accepted  Cluistianity  in  Gaul, 
gained  the  throne,  and  with  the  help  of  Felix  (q.v.), 
who  became  bishop  of  Dimwich  in  631,  evangel- 
ized the  land. 

Sussex  received  the  Gospel  through  the  labors 
of  Wilfrid  of  York  (q.v.)  between  681  and  686, 

although   its    king,    Ethelwalh,   had 
Suatex.     been  baptized  earlier  in  Mercia  and 

had  made  some  unsuccessful  efforts 
to  introduce  the  Grospel.  Its  first  bishop  was  Ead- 
bert  (709). 

The  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  like  all  churches  of 
the  early  Middle  Ages,  had  in  many  respects  a 

national    character.    The    wishes    of 

The  Anglo-  the  kings  determined  the  appointment 

Saxon      of  bishops,  if  indeed  the  kings  did  not 

Church,     directly    name    them.    Princes    and 

rulers  took  part  in  synods,  and  bishops 
attended  the  coimcils  of  the  rulers.  Kings  issued 
ecclesiastical  orders.  The  Anglo-Saxon  tongue 
was  heard  in  divine  service,  and  the  baptismal 
formula  also  was  Anglo-Saxon.  The  Old  and  New 
Testaments  were  read  in  Anglo-Saxon,  and  old 
homilies  were  translated  into  the  vernacular. 
Dioceses  were  formed  according  to  political  divi- 
sions and  were  named  after  peoples  rather  than 
towns. 

Bibuoorapht:  Anglo-Saxon  Chronide,  ed.  B.  Thorpe,  in 
RolU  Serif,  No.  23.  2  toIb..  1861;  also  ed.  C.  Plum- 
mer,  Oxford.  1802;  Bede.  historical  works,  partieu- 
lariy  Hist  ecd.,  ed.  C.  Plummer.  2  vols..  Oxford, 
1896;    Gildas,    Dt   exddio   et   conqiieatu   BrUannxa,  ed. 


T.  Mommsen,  in  MOU,  Chronica  minora,  iiL  (1806) 
1-86;  also  ed.  H.  Williams,  with  transL.  London.  1800; 
the  letters  of  Oresory  the  Great,  ed.  P.  Ewald  and  L.  M. 
Hartmann.  in  MOH,  EpiUoUB,  L-iL,  1887-03;  those  lela- 
ting  to  the  mission  to  England,  with  other  material  per- 
taining to  St.  Augustine,  in  The  Mitnon  of  SL  AuffutHne, 
ed.  A.  J.  Mason,  Cambridge.  1807;  Haddan  and  Stubbs. 
CounciU,  vol.  iii.;  J.  M.  Lappenberg.  Ottehiehte  von  Eng- 
land, i..  Hamburg.  1834,  Eng.  transl.,  A  History  of  Eng- 
land, undm"  the  AngtoSaxon  King9,  2  vols.,  London,  1845; 
B.  Thorpe,  Ancient  Low  and  IneHtuiM  of  England,  ib. 
1840;  R.  Schmid,  Die  Oeeetae  der  Angeleacheen,  Leipdc, 
1858;  J.  M.  Kemble.  The  Saxone  in  England,  ii.  342-406. 
London.  1876;  J.  R.  Green,  Hietory  of  the  Englieh  People, 
vol.  i..  book  L.  ib.  1877;  idem.  The  Making  of  En^nd, 
ib.  1882;  W.  Stubbs.  The  Conetitutional  Hietory  of  Eng- 
land, i.,ch.  viii..  Oxford.  1883;  E.  Winkelmann. Oeechiehte 
der  Angeleacheen  bie  eum  Tode  Kdnig  Atfrede,  Berlin,  1884; 
W.  Bright.  Early  Englieh  Church  Hietory,  Oxford.  1807; 
W.  Hunt.  The  Englieh  Church  from  He  Foundation  to  the 
Norman  Conqueet,  London,  1800. 

AirOLUS,  THOMAS.    See  Whitb,  Thomas. 

ANGOLA.    See  Africa,  II. 

ANGUS,  JOSEPH:  EngMsh  Baptist;  b.  atBolam 
(15  m.  n.w.  of  Newcastle),  Northumberland,  Jan. 
16, 1816;  d.  at  Hampstead,  London,  Aug.  28,  1902. 
He  studied  at  King's  College,  London,  at  Stepney 
Baptist  College,  and  at  Edinbur^  University 
(M.A.,  1838),  and  became  pastor  of  the  New  Park 
Street  Baptist  Church,  Southwark,  London  (1838), 
cosecretary  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society 
(1840),  sole  secretary  (1842),  and  president  of 
Stepney  College  (1849),  which  position  he  held 
till  1893.  During  his  administration  the  College 
was  removed  to  Regent's  Park  and  affiliated  with 
the  University  of  London,  its  attendance  doubled, 
its  endowment  was  augmented  by  a  professorial 
fund  of  j£30,000,  and  scholarships  were  provided 
for  missionary  and  other  students.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  first  London  School  Board,  and  of 
the  New  Testament  Revision  Company.  He 
published:  The  Voluntary  System  (London,  1839), 
a  prize  essay  in  reply  to  the  lectiu'es  of  Dr.  Chal- 
mers on  Church  establishments;  Christ  our  Life 
(1853),  which  won  a  prize  for  an  essay  on  the  life 
of  Christ  adapted  to  missionary  purposes  and 
suitable  for  translation  into  the  languages  of  India; 
Christian  Churches  (1862);  Lectures  an  Future 
Punishment  (1870);  Apostolic  Missions  (1871; 
new  ed.  1892);  Six  Lectures  on  Regeneration  (1897). 
He  wrote  the  commentary  on  Hebrews  for  Schaff 's 
International  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament^ 
New  York  and  Edinburgh  (1883);  and  for  the 
Religious  Tract  Society  he  prepared:  Handbooks 
of  the  Bible  (1854;  partly  rewritten  by  Samuel  G. 
Green  1904),  the  English  Tongue  (1862),  English 
Literature  (1865);  and  Specimens  of  English  Litera^ 
ture  (1866;  new  ed.  1880).  For  the  same  society 
he  edited  Butler's  Analogy  (1855),  and  Sermons 
(1882),  and  Wayland's  Elements  of  Moral  Science 
(1858). 

ANHALT:  ^Duchy  of  the  German  empire,  sur- 
roimded,  except  for  a  short  distance  on  the  west, 
where  it  touches  the  duchy  of  Brunswick,  by 
Prussian  territory  (government  districts  of  Magde- 
burg, Potsdam,  Merseburg).  Its  area  is  906  square 
miles;  population  (19(X)),  316,000;  capital,  Dessau. 
Ninety-six  per  cent,  of  the  people  are  Protestants; 
31  per  cent,  are  Roman  Catholics;  while  the  Jews 
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comprise  little  more  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent. 
Among  the  minor  Protestant  bodies  are  Irvingite 
congregations  in  Bemburg  and  Coswig.  The 
Evangelical  State  Church  is  a  product  of  the  Wit- 
tenberg Reformation.  Diuing  the  controversies  of 
the  later  sixteenth  century  it  held  fast  to  the  orig- 
inal formulas,  but  remained  free  from  the  one- 
sided tendency  represented  in  the  Formula  of 
Concord,  Attempts  to  introduce  certain  church 
practises  from  the  Palatinate,  with  the  Heidelberg 
catechism,  toward  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury were  ineffectual.  The  political  division  into 
four  principalities  after  1606  favored  certain 
divergencies, — for  example  in  Anhalt-Bemburg 
and  Anhalt-Cdthen  there  was  a  stronger  tendency 
toward  Reformed  usages  and  teachings.  But  in 
1880  a  imited  Church  in  a  imited  land  was  formally 
established;  and  that  the  union  is  not  nominal  but 
real  is  shown  by  the  freest  Christian  fellowship, 
by  the  adoption  of  a  imiform  form  of  divine  service, 
and  by  the  use  of  the  same  church  books.  To-day 
the  distinction  between  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
is  not  thought  of. 

The  Church  is  legally  recognized  as  a  distinct 
institution,  independent  of  the  secular  government, 
and  the  management  of  its  internal  affairs  is  en- 
trusted to  the  consistory,  which  reports  directly 
to  the  duke.  A  synod,  consisting  of  the  super- 
intendents of  the  five  circles  into  which  the  land  ia 
divided,  five  members  named  by  the  duke,  and 
twenty-nine  members  elected  in  the  circles,  meets 
every  three  years;  it  has  a  share  in  ecclesiastical 
legislation,  considers  church  needs  and  conditions 
in  general,  and  exercises  a  control  over  the  funds 
imder  the  administration  and  at  the  disposal  of 
the  consistory.  Previous  to  1874  the  consistory 
had  the  chief  direction  and  administration  of  the 
schools,  but  in  that  year  a  state  board  of  education 
was  created.  The  consistory,  however,  is  repre- 
sented in  this  board,  and  the  local  pastors  are 
generally  the  inspectors  of  the  lower  schools. 
With  very  few  exceptions  the  duke  is  patron  of 
ch\ux;hes  and  livings. 

The  number  of  livings  in  the  duchy  is  155  with 
eight  secondary  ones,  and  there  are  212  parishes 
and  215  churches.  A  legaUy  established  pastors' 
association  has  three  endowed  libraries.  Church 
music  is  promoted  by  an  annual  coiu'se  in  organ- 
playing  in  Dessau.  Seventy-nine  parishes  have 
Sunday-schools.  The  contributions  for  foreign 
missions  average  14,000  marks  yearly,  and  for  the 
Oustov  Adolf  Verein  (q.v.)  10,000  marks.  The 
work  of  the  Innere  Mission  (q.v.)  is  also  well 
supported,  and  a  deaconesses'  house  has  been  es- 
tablished in  Dessau.  (H.  DuNCKBRt.) 

AlflCETUS,  an-i-si'tns:  Pope  from  about  154 
to  about  165.  According  to  the  Liber  ponHficalis 
(ed.  Duchesne,  i.  58, 134),  he  was  a  Syrian  by  birth. 
Irensus  (Adverstis  hcereses,  III.  iii.  3-4)  mentions 
him  as  the  successor  of  Pius  I.  and  the  predecessor 
of  Soter,  and  refers  to  the  journey  of  Polycarp  to 
Rome,  which  took  place  in  Anicetus'  pontificate. 
A  fuller  account  of  it  is  given  in  Irensus'  letter  to 
Victor,  of  which  Eusebius  has  preserved  a  con- 
siderable fragment  {Hist,  ecd,,  V.  xxiv.  12-17; 
see  PoLTCARP).    The  dates  of  Anicetus  are  un- 


certain. If  Polycarp  died  in  155,  the  accession  of 
Anicetus  must  be  placed  in  154,  and  the  assign- 
ment of  eleven  years  to  his  pontificate  would 
bring  its  termination  to  165.  He  is  called  a  martyr 
in  the  Roman  martyrology,  as  well  as  by  Rabanus 
Maurus,  Florus,  and  others,  and  is  commemorated 
on  Apr.  17.  (A.  Hauck.) 

BiBLioaBAPHT:  Liber  ponHflealiM,  ed.  Duchesne,  i.  58,  134, 
Paris.  1886;  Bower,  Pope9, 1  13-14;  JsfF^,  ReoeBta.  i.  9;  J. 
B.  Lightfoot,  Apottolic  Fathert^  i.  201  sqq.,  London,  1890; 
A.  HnmBck,  in  Sitgungtberiehteder  Berliner  Akademie,  pp. 
617-058,  1892;  idem,  Litteratur,  u.  1,  pp.  70  sqq. 

ANIMALS:  L  Regulations  Respecting  Their 
Use.  1.  For  Food:  According  to  the  lists  (Lev.  xi. 
1-31, 46-47;  Deut.  xiv.  1-19),  the  clean  animals  (i.e., 
those  whose  flesh  might  be  eaten)  were  ruminant 
quadrupeds  which  parted  the  hoof,  were  cloven- 
footed,  and  chewed  the  cud;  aquatic  animals  that 
had  fins  and  scales;  all  birds  except  the  nineteen 
species  specified,  which  were  birds  of  prey  or  car- 
rion; only  those  flying  insects  which,  like  the 
grasshopper,  have  two  long  legs  for  leaping.  No 
vermin  was  clean,  nor  was  the  carcass  of  any  clean 
animal,  if  it  had  died  naturally,  or  been  torn  to 
death.  Everything  was  imclean  that  touched  the 
unclean;  so  was  the  kid  seethed  in  its  mother's 
milk,  and  the  heathen  sacrifices  in  all  their  parts. 
See  Dietary  Laws  op  the   Hebrews. 

2.  For  Sacriflce:  The  general  rule  was,  that 
only  the  clean  animals  could  be  offered;  this  dates 
back  to  the  pre-Mosaic  period  (Gen.  viii.  20). 
Asses,  camels,  and  horses  were  not  offered  by  the 
Hebrews.  But  only  the  tame  among  even  the 
clean  animals  could  be  sacrificed;  therefore,  no 
animal  of  the  chase.  Doves  were  not  regarded  as 
wild.  Every  animal  offered  must  be  without 
blemish  (Lev.  xxii.  20),  at  least  seven  days  old 
(verse  27;  Ex.  xxii.  30),  because  too  yoimg  flesh 
is  disgusting,  and  therefore  imclean.  Nor  must 
it  be  too  old;  for  bo  vines  three  years,  for  small 
cattle  one,  was  usual  (Ex.  xxix.  38;  Lev.  ix.  3; 
Num.  xxviii.  9;  Lev.  i.  6,  "  bullock,"  a  yoimg  ox). 
What  man  might  not  eat,  it  was  profanation  to 
sacrifice.    See    Defilement   and   PuRiFicAtiON, 

CEREMONIAL. 

n.  The  Emblematic  Use  of  Animals. — 1.  in 
the  Old  Testament:  Locusts  were  used  as  the 
symbol  of  the  divine  judgments.  The  twelve 
oxen  which  bore  the  brazen  sea  in  the  court  of  the 
temple  (I  Kings  vii.  25)  were  doubtless  symbolic; 
the  animal  shapes  which  appeared  in  prophetic 
visions  were  also  symbolic  (Ezek.  i.  5-14),  and 
seem  to  be  identified  with  the  cherubim  (Ezek. 
X.  1). 

2.  In  the  New  Testament:  Peter  uses  a  lion  as 
the  emblem  of  Satan  (I  Pet.  v.  8);  on  the  other 
hand,  a  lion  is  the  emblem  of  Christ  (Rev.  v.  5). 
The  ass  symbolizes  peace  (Matt.  xxi.  5);  the  dove, 
innocence  and  the  Holy  Ghost;  the  dog  and  swine, 
undeanness  and  vulgarity  (Matt.  vii.  6;  II  Pet.  ii. 
22).  But  the  emblematic  use  of  beasts  is  much 
greater  in  Revelation  than  in  all  the  other  books 
of  the  Bible  combined.  Constant  mention  is  made 
of  the  four  living  creatures  (iv.  6,  etc.)  who  were 
from  the  fifth  century  considered  as  symbolizing 
the  four  evangelists.    Christ  is  constantly  called 
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the  Lamb;  the  Devil,  the  dragon  (xii.  3,  etc.). 
There  are,  besides,  a  beast  who  comes  out  of  the 
bottomless  pit  (xi.  7),  horsd  (vi.  2,  etc.)i  locusts 
(ix.  8),  birds  (xix.  17),  and  frogs  (xvi.  13). 

8.  The  Boolasiastioal  Use  of  Anlmala :  This 
was  very  varied.  There  was  not  only  the  lamb 
for  Christ  but  also  dolphins,  hens,  pelicans,  apes, 
and  centaurs.  The  old  Gothic  dumshes  exhibit 
these  fanciful  and  really  heathen  designs.  Bernard 
of  Clairvaux  raised  his  voice  against  them.  In 
the  catacombs  one  finds  the  drawing  of  a  fish  to 
symbolize  Christ,  because  the  initials  of  the  title 
of  Christ  (Gk.  I^aus  CkriMos  Theou  Uioa  SOtSr) 
spell  the  Greek  word  for  "  fish  "  (ichihua).  See 
Sthbolism. 

HL  The  Use  of  Emblematic  Animals  in  Worahip: 
Among  the  Hebrews  there  are  two  spoken  of. 
The  brazen  serpent  which  Moses  made,  which  was 
at  last  destroyed  by  Hezekiah,  because  it  was 
worshiped  (II  Kings  xviii.  4).  The  golden  calf 
was  not  intended  as  a  substitute  for  the  Yahweh 
worship,  but  as  an  aid;  but  it  became  a  snare  to 
Israel  in  the  wilderness  before  Sinai  (Ex.  xxxii.) 
and  in  the  days  of  Jeroboam  I.  and  his  successors 
on  the  throne  of  Israel  (I  Kings  xii.  2&^30). 

ANIMISlf.  See  Comparativb  Reugion,  VI,  1, 
a,  SS  1-4;  Heathenisii,  {{  2,  6. 

AUVA:  1.  Mother  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  See 
Anne,  Saint.  2.  A ''prophetess,"  mentioned  in 
Luke  ii.  36-38.    See  Hannah. 

AUKA  COMNENA,  cem-ni'na:  A  Byzantine 
princess  of  both  literary  and  political  importance, 
daughter  of  Alexius  Comnenus  (q.v.);  b.  Dec.  2, 
1083;  d.  after  1148.  Brought  up  in  a  circle  of 
highly  cultivated  women,  and  betrothed  in  early 
youth  to  the  heir-presmnptive  of  the  empire,  the 
son  of  the  last  emperor  of  the  house  of  Ducas,  she 
seemed  to  have  a  brilliant  future  before  her.  But 
the  prince  died,  and  his  place  was  taken  later  by 
Nicephorus  Bryennius,  the  son  of  a  conquered 
pretender.  It  became  plain  that  the  emperor 
intended  to  make  Anna's  brother  John  his  heir, 
instead  of  his  daughter  or  her  husband.  When 
Alexius  died  (1118),  Anna  was  the  soul  of  a  con- 
spiracy against  John.  It  failed,  and  military 
rule  suppressed  the  court  cabals.  Anna  recovered 
her  confiscated  property;  but  on  the  death  of  her 
husband,  ten  years  later,  she  fell  gradually  into 
disfavor  at  coiut  and  lived  much  alone,  solacing 
herself  by  literary  interests,  her  taste  for  which 
was  the  result  of  the  brilliant  literary  epoch  of 
which  Michael  Psellus  was  the  chief  representative. 
She  wrote  a  remarkable  history  of  her  father's 
reign,  with  the  title  AlexiaSf  which  professes  to  be 
a  continuation  of  the  imfinished  history  of  the 
Comneni  by  her  husband.  Her  style  is  typical  of 
literary  classicism,  being  full  of  quotations  from 
standiu*d  authors,  and  affecting  to  despise  the 
barbarisms  of  the  living  tongue.  This  affectation 
is  carried  so  far  that  she  apologizes  for  mentioning 
barbarian  names  as  for  an  offense  against  the 
customs  of  polite  society.  Allied  to  this  is  the 
haughty  assertion  of  the  primacy  of  Byzantium 
over  sJl  uncivilized  foreigners,  whether  popes, 
Turks,   or  crusaders.    Its  strong  personal  bias, 


its  prejudice  against  the  two  successors  of  Alexius, 

and  its  constant  revelation  of  the  bitterness  of 

disappointed  ambition  detract  from  the  historical 

value  of  the  work.    Yet  the  wealth  of  information 

contained  in  it  makes  it  the  principal  source  for  the 

history  of  Byzantium  at  the  epoch  of  the  first 

crusade.    It  is  in  MP6,  cxxxi.;  the  best  edition 

is  by  A.  Reifferscheid,  in  the  BMiotheca  Tevbneri- 

ana  (2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1884).      (C.  Neumann.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Gibbon,  I>eelin«  and  FalU  vols.  v.  and  vi., 

paaaim   (by   the   only   thorouch   student   of  Bysantine 

literature  as  a  whole);  H.  von  Sybel,  (TeedbicMe  dm  enten 

KreuMsuof*  pp.  460-408,  Leipaic,  1881  (on  the  ohronolosy 

of  Anna  Ck>mnena):  G.   Neumann,   Oriochuche  OMektcht- 

•ckreiber    im    It    Jakrhundert,    Leipsic    1888;    T.    A. 

Archer  and  G.  L.  Kingsford,  The  Cru9ads9t  pp.  40,  52, 

191-192,  358.  New  York.   1805;  Dieter,   Zur  Glaubent- 

ioHrdigkeU  der  Anna  Komnenot  in  BytantiniMdu  ZeiiathrifU 

iii.  (1894)  386-390;  Krumbacher.  OMcKxchte,  pp.  274-279. 

AHVAS  (called  Ananos  by  Josephus):  Jewish 
high  priest,  son  of  Seth.  He  was  appointed  high 
priest  in  7  a.d.  by  Quirinius,  governor  of  Syria, 
and  retained  his  office  under  three  successive  gov- 
ernors, till  he  was  deposed  in  the  year  14  by  Va- 
lerius Gratus.  His  second  successor  in  the  high- 
priesthood  was  his  son  Eleazar;  the  fourth,  his 
son-in-law  (John  xviii.  13)  Joseph,  called  Caiaphas 
(Matt.  xxvi.  3  sqq.),  who  held  the  office  from  18 
to  36  A.D.  Four  other  sons  of  Annas  officiated  as 
high  priests;  and  as  he  was  called  happy  for  this 
reason,  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  lived  to  see  the 
installation  of  most  of  them.  He  was  dead  at  the 
time  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  and  his  tomb  was 
then  shown.  According  to  the  New  Testament, 
Annas  acted  as  high  priest  after  his  deposition; 
he  occupied  an  influential  position,  and  presided  at 
the  trial  of  Jesus.  These  statements  are  not  to  be 
rejected  as  unhistorical,  since  high  priests  who 
were  no  longer  active  retained  not  only  their  official 
title  but  also  many  of  the  prerogatives  of  office. 
That  Annas  was  held  in  high  repute  beside  the 
acting  Caiaphas  can  be  explained  from  the  length 
of  his  life  and  from  his  family  relations.  The  form 
of  expression  in  Luke  iii.  2  and  Acts  iv.  6,  where 
Annas  appears  as  an  acting  high  priest,  is  some- 
what incorrect.  Like  most  members  of  the  aris- 
tocratic high-priestly  line,  he  was  a  Sadducee 
(Acts  iv.  1,  6,  V.  17)  and  Josephus  calls  his  son 
Annas  the  Younger,  a  rigid  Sadducee.  [  Josephus 
(with  John  xviii.  13)  seems  to  show  that  Annas 
was  the  most  influential  man  in  Jerusalem  for  a 
generation.]  F.  Sieffert. 

Bibuoorapht:  Joeephus,  Ant,  XVIII.  ii.  1-2,  iv.  3,  XX. 

ix.  1;    SchOrer.  QtHhiehU,  ii.  217.  221,  Eng.  transl.  Ii.  r.» 

182-183.  198.  202-204;  DB.  i.  99-100;  BB,   i.  171-172; 

JE,  i.  610-611. 

AHIIATS  (AHHATES).  See  Taxation,  Eccle- 
siastical. 

AUNB  (AUVA),  saint  :  Mother  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  According  to  apocryphal  tradition  {Evan- 
gelium  de  naiivitate  Maria  and  Protevangdium 
Jacobi\  she  is  said  to  have  been  bom  at  Bethlehem, 
the  daughter  of  the  priest  Matthan.  She  was 
married  to  the  pious  Joachim  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
and  for  twenty  years  was  childless.  At  her  assid- 
uous supplication,  an  angel  foretold  '*  that  she 
should  conceive  and  bring  forth,  and  that  her  seed 
should  be  praised  in  the  whole  worid."    Joachim 
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too  received  comforting  promises  from  the  angel. 
When  the  daughter  was  one  year  old  the  parents 
prepared  a  banquet;  and  Anna  sang  a  song  of  praise 
similar  to  the  Magnificat,  When  three  years  of 
age,  Maiy,  having  been  dedicated  before  her  birth 
to  the  service  of  God,  was  brought  to  Jerusalem 
by  her  parents  and  given  to  the  priests  to  be  edu- 
cated in  the  Temple.  According  to  later  apocryphal 
legends,  Joachim  died  soon  after  Maiy's  birth,  and 
Anna,  "  not  out  of  sensual  lusts,  but  at  the  prompt- 
ing of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  married  first  Qeophas, 
to  whom  she  bore  Mary,  the  wife  of  Alphsus,  and 
after  his  death  Salomas,  by  whom  she  became  the 
mother  of  a  third  Mary,  the  wife  of  Zebedsus. 
The  legend  in  this  form,  which  owes  its  develop- 
ment to  the  luxuriant  Anne  cult  of  the  later  medieval 
period,  was  known  to  Jean  Gerson  (d.  1429;  cf. 
his  Oratio  de  nativUaU  virginis  Mariw,  Opera,  iii. 
59).  Conrad  Wimpina  (in  his  Oratio  de  diva  Anna 
trinnbio,  1518),  as  well  as  Johann  Eck  (in  a  sermon 
in  vol.  iii.  of  his  HomiLia,  Paris,  1579),  defended 
the  legend. 

Thus  the  most  fantastic  excesses  of  the  Anne  cult 
coincide  with  the  Reformation  epoch,  and  were 
defended  by  Roman  Catholic  theologians  of  the 
most  different  schools, — ^not  only  immaculistic 
Franciscans,  but  also  Dominicans,  Carmelites, 
and  Augustinian  hermits.  Even  Luther,  in  his 
youth,  when  overtaken  by  a  thimderstorm,  cried 
to  Anne  for  help,  and  vowed,  if  delivered,  to  become 
a  monk  (K6stlin,  Leben  Luthera,  i.  49,  Berlin,  1893). 
It  was  a  firm  belief  in  the  popular  mind  of  the  time 
that  Christ's  grandmother  preserved  health,  made 
rich,  and  protected  in  death.  The  pictorial  repre- 
sentations of  the  fifteenth  to  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tiuy  dedicated  to  Anne  are  almost  innumerable 
as  well  as  the  Anne  churches.  In  post-Reformation 
times  popes  promoted  the  Anne  cult;  thus  Gregory 
XIII.  in  1584  ordered  that  on  July  26,  the  supposed 
day  of  Anne's  death,  a  double  mass  should  be  said 
throughout  the  whole  Church;  and  Benedict  XIV. 
in  his  De  feetis  Maries  Virginia  (ii.  9),  reconmfiends 
the  veneration  of  St.  Anne.  In  the  Greek  church 
St.  Anne  is  also  celebrated,  partly  by  festivals 
(July  25  in  conmfiemoration  of  her  death;  Dec. 
9,  as  the  day  of  her  conception;  Sept.  9,  as  the  day 
of  her  marriage  with  Joachim),  pEutly  by  a  rich 
ascetic-homiletical  literatvuc,  which  reaches  back 
to  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  but  without  following  the 
later  medieval  legends  of  Western  tradition. 

O.  Z6CKLERt. 
Bibuoobapht:  J.  Tritbemius,  De  laudibua  S.  Anrur,  Maini, 
1494;  P.  Gftnirius,  8.  J.,  De  Maria  deipara  virffine^  i.  4, 
Ingoktadt,  1577;  C.  Frants,  Oetckichte  dee  Marten-  und 
Armen-Culiue,  Halberatadt,  1854;  H.  Samson.  Die  SchuU- 
heUioeih  pp.  1  aqq.,  Paderborn,  1889.  From  the  Protes- 
tant standpoint:  G.  Kawerau,  Caepar  OiMel,  pp.  16  sqq., 
HaUe,  1882;  E.  Sohaumkell.  Der  Cultue  der  heilioen  Anna 
am  Auegang  dee  Mittelaltere,  Freiburg,  1893;  Q.  Boesert, 
St  Anna  CuUue  in  Wltrttemberg,  in  BUUter  fUr  vrtirUembero- 
ieehe  KirchenoeechiehU,  i.  (1886)  17,  64  sqq.  For  Anne 
in  art:  H.  Detsel.  ChrieUiehe  Ikonographie,  L  66-80,  Frei- 
burg. 1894. 

AHHBTi  peter.    See  Deism. 

Aimi  CLERI:  A  method  of  repa3ring  loans 
for  the  erection  of  a  church  or  parsonage,  whereby 
succeeding  pastors  contribute  a  portion  of  their 
income  in  fixed  installments. 


AlflOHILATIONISM. 

Definition  and  daasification  of  Theories  (|  1). 

Pure  Mortalism  (|  2). 

Conditional  Immortality(|  8). 

Annihilationism  Proper  (|  4). 

Mingling  of  Theories  (|  5). 

Early  History  of  Annihilationistic  Theories  (|  6). 

Nineteenth  Century  Theories  (|  7). 

English  Advooates  (|  8). 

Modifications  of  the  Theory  (I  9). 

A  term  designating  broadly  a    large  body  of 
theories  which  unite  in  contending  that  human 
beings  pass,  or  are  put,  out  of  exist- 
X.  Defini-  ence  altogether.    These   theories  fall 
tion  and    logically  into  three  classes,  according 
Clasdfica-  as   they   hold  that   all   souls,   being 
tion  of      mortal,    actually   cease   to    exist    at 
Theories,    death;    or  that,  souls  being  naturally 
mortal,  only  those  persist  in  life  to 
which  immortality  is  given  by  God;  or  that,  though 
souls  are  naturally  immortid  and  persist  in  exist- 
ence  unless  destroyed  by  a  force  working  upon 
them  from  without,  wicked  souls  are  actually  thus 
destroyed.    These  three  classes  of  theories  may 
be  conveniently  called  respectively,  (1)  pure  mor- 
talism, (2)  conditional  immortality,  and  (3)  anni- 
hilationism proper. 

The  common  contention  of  the  theories  which 
form  the  first  of  these  classes  is  that  human  life 
is  bound  up  with  the  organism,  and 
2.  Pure  that  therefore  the  entire  man  passes 
Mortalism.  out  of  being  with  the  dissolution  of 
the  organism.  The  usual  basis  of 
this  contention  is  either  materialistic  or  panthe- 
istic or  at  least  pantheizing  (e.g.,  realistic);  the 
soul  being  conceived  in  the  former  case  as  but  a 
f  imction  of  organised  matter  and  necessarily  ceasing 
to  exist  with  the  dissolution  of  the  organism,  in 
the  latter  case  as  but  the  individualized  manifes- 
tation of  a  much  more  extensive  entity,  back 
into  which  it  sinks  with  the  dissolution  of  the 
organism  in  connection  with  which  the  individ- 
ualization takes  place.  Rarely,  however,  the  con- 
tention in  question  is  based  on  the  notion  that  the 
soul,  although  a  spiritual  entity  distinct  from  the 
material  body,  is  incapable  of  maintaining  its  exist- 
ence separate  from  the  body..  The  promise  of 
eternal  life  is  too  essential  an  element  of  Christianity 
for  theories  like  these  to  thrive  in  a  Christian  atmos- 
phere. It  is  even  admitted  now  by  Stade,  Oort, 
Schwally,  and  others  that  the  Old  Testament, 
even  in  its  oldest  strata,  presupposes  the  persist- 
ence of  life  after  death, — which  used  to  be  very 
commonly  denied.  Nevertheless,  the  materiaUsts 
(e.g.,  Feuerbach,  Vogt,  Moleschott,  BOchner, 
H&ckel),  and  pantheists  (Spinoza,  Fichte,  Schelling, 
Hegel,  Strauss;  cf.  S.  Davidson,  Doctrine  of  the 
Last  Things,  London,  1882,  pp.  132-133),  still  deny 
the  possibility  of  immortality;  and  in  exceedingly 
wide  circles,  even  among  those  who  would  not 
wholly  break  with  Christianity,  men  permit  them- 
selves to  cherish  nothing  more  than  a  "  hope  '* 
of  it  (S.  Hoekstra,  De  hoop  der  onsterfdijkheid, 
Amsterdam,  1867;  L.  W,  E.  Rauwenhoflf,  Wije- 
begeerte  van  den  Oodedienet,  Leyden,  1887,  p.  811; 
cf.  the  "  IngersoU  Lectures")- 
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The  class  of  theories  to  which  the  designation 
of  ''  conditional  immortality ''  is  most  properly 
applicable,  agree  with  the  theories 
3.  Con-  of  pure  mortalism  in  teaching  the 
ditional  natural  mortality  of  man  in  his  en- 
Immor-  tirety,  but  separate  from  them  in 
tality.  maintaining  that  this  mortal  may, 
and  in  many  cases  does,  put  on  im- 
mortality. Immortality  in  their  view  is  a  gift  of 
God,  conferred  on  those  who  have  entered  into 
living  communion  with  him.  Many  theorists  of 
this  class  adopt  frankly  the  materialistic  doctrine 
of  the  soul,  and  deny  that  it  is  a  distinct  entity; 
they  therefore  teach  that  the  soul  necessarily  dies 
with  the  body,  and  identify  life  beyond  death  with 
the  resurrection,  conceived  as  essentially  a  recrea- 
tion of  the  entire  man.  Whether  all  men  are  sub- 
jects of  this  recreative  resurrection  is  a  mooted 
question  among  themselves.  Some  deny  it,  and 
aflirm  therefore  that  the  wicked  perish  finally  at 
death,  the  children  of  God  alone  attaining  to 
resurrection.  The  greater  part,  however,  teach  a 
resurrection  for  all,  and  a  "  second  death,"  which 
is  annihilation,  for  the  wicked  (e.g.,  Jacob  Blain, 
Death  not  Life,  Buffalo,  1857,  pp.  39-42;  Aaron 
Ellis  and  Thomas  Read,  Bible  versus  Tradition^ 
New  York,  1853,  pp.  13-121;  George  Storrs,  Six 
Sermons,  ib.  1856,  p.  29;  Zenas  Campbell,  The 
Age  of  Gospel  Light,  Hartford,  1854).  There  are 
liiany,  on  the  other  hand,  who  recognize  that  the  soul 
is  a  spiritual  entity,  disparate  to,  though  conjoined 
in  personal  imion  with,  the  body.  In  their  view, 
however,  ordinarily  at  least,  the  soul  requires  the 
body  either  for  its  existence,  or  certainly  for  its 
activity.  C.  F.  Hudson,  for  example  {Debt  and 
Grace,  New  York,  1861,  pp.  263-264),  teaches  that 
the  soul  lies  imconscious,  or  at  least  inactive,  from 
death  to  the  resurrection;  then  the  just  rise  to  an 
ecstasy  of  bliss;  the  unjust,  however,  start  up  at 
the  voice  of  God  to  become  extinct  in  the  very  act. 
Most,  perhaps,  prolong  the  second  life  of  the  wicked 
for  the  purpose  of  the  infliction  of  their  merited 
punishment;  and  some  make  their  extinction  a 
protracted  process  (e.g.,  H.  L.  Hastings,  Retribution 
or  the  Doom  of  the  Ungodly,  Providence,  1861,  pp. 
77, 153;  cf.  Horace  Bushnell,  Forgiveness  and  Law, 
New  York,  1874,  p.  147,  notes  5  and  6;  James  Mar- 
tineau,  A  Study  of  Religion,  ii.,  Oidord,  1888,  p. 
114).  For  further  discussion  of  the  theory  of  con- 
ditional immortality,  see  iMMORTALrrY. 

Already,  however,  in  speaking  of  extinction  we 
are  passing  beyond  the  limits  of  "  conditionalism  " 
pure  and  simple  and  entering  the  region 
4.  Annihila-  of  annihilationism  proper.  Whether  we 
tionism      think  of  this  extinction  as  the  result  of 
Proper;     the    punishment   or  as   the  gradual 
dying    out    of   the    personality    un- 
de/  the  enfeebling  effects  of  sin,  we  are  no  longer 
looking  at  the  soul  as  naturally  mortal  and  re- 
quiring a  new  gift  of  grace  to  keep  it  in  existence, 
but  as  naturally  inmiortal  and  suffering  destruction 
at  the  hands  of  an  inimical  power.    And   this 
becomes  even  more  apparent  when   the  assumed 
mortalism  of  the  soul  is  groimded  not  in  its  nature 
but  in  its  sinfulness;  so  that  the  theory  deals  not 
with  souls  as  such,  but  with  sinful  souls,  and  it  is 


a  question  of  salvation  by  a  gift  of  grace  to  ever- 
lasting life  or  of  being  left  to  the  disintegrating 
effects  of  sin.  The  point  of  distinction  between 
theories  of  this  class  and  ''  conditionalism  "  is  that 
these  theories  with  more  or  less  consistency  or 
heartiness  recognize  what  is  called  the  "  natural 
inmiortality  of  the  soul,"  and  are  not  tempted 
therefore  to  think  of  the  soul  as  by  nature  passing 
out  of  being  at  death  (or  at  any  time),  and  yet 
teach  that  the  actual  pimishment  inflicted  upon 
or  suffered  by  the  wicked  results  in  extinction  of 
being.  They  may  differ  among  themselves,  as  to 
the  time  when  this  extinction  takes  place, — 
whether  at  death,  or  at  the  general  judgment, — 
or  as  to  the  more  or  less  extended  or  intense  pun- 
ishment accorded  to  the  varying  guilt  of  each  soul. 
They  may  differ  also  as  to  the  means  by  which  the 
annihilation  of  the  wicked  soul  is  accomplished, — 
whether  by  a  mere  act  of  divine  power,  cutting  off 
the  sinful  life,  or  by  the  destructive  fury  of  the 
punishment  inflicted,  or  by  the  gradual  enervating 
and  sapping  working  of  sin  itself  on  the  personality. 
They  retain  their  common  character  as  theories 
of  annihilation  proper  so  long  as  they  conceive  the 
extinction  of  the  soul  as  an  effect  wrought  on  it  to 
which  it  succumbs,  rather  than  as  the  natural 
exit  of  the  soul  from  a  life  which  could  be 
continued  to  it  only  by  some  operation  upon  it 
raising  it  to  a  higher  thsm  its  natural  potency. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  adherents  of 
these  two  classes  of  theories  are  not  very  careful  to 
keep  strictly  within  the  logical  limits  of 
5.  Mingling  one  of  the  classes.  Ck)nvenient  as  it 
of  Theories,  is  to  approach  their  study  with  a 
definite  schematization  in  hs^d,  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  assign  individual  writers  with 
definiteness  to  one  or  the  other  of  them.  It  has 
become  usual,  therefore,  to  speak  of  them  all  as 
annihilationists  or  of  them  all  as  conditionalists; 
annihilationists  because  they  all  agree  that  the  souls 
of  the  wicked  cease  to  exist;  conditionalists  be- 
cause they  all  agree  that  therefore  persistence  in 
life  is  conditioned  on  a  right  relation  to  God. 
Perhaps  the  majority  of  those  who  call  themselves 
conditionalists  adlow  that  the  mortality  of  the  soul, 
which  is  the  prime  postulate  of  the  conditionalist 
theory,  is  in  one  way  or  another  connected  with  sin; 
that  the  souls  of  the  wicked  persist  in  existence  after 
death  and  even  after  the  judgment,  in  order  to 
receive  the  punishment  due  their  sin;  and  that  this 
pimishment,  whether  it  be  conceived  as  infliction 
from  without  or  as  the  simple  consequence  of  sin, 
has  much  to  do  with  their  extinction.  When  so 
held,  conditionalism  certainly  falls  little  short  of 
annihilationism  proper. 

Some  confusion  has  arisen,  in  tracing  the  hisi* 

tory  of  the  annihilationist  theories,  from  confoimd- 

ing  with   them   enimciations  by  the 

6.  Early    earUer  Chiurch  Fathers  of  the  essential 

History  Christian  doctrine  that  the  soul  is  not 
of  Annihila-  self-existent,  but  owes,  as  its  existence, 

tionistic     so    its  continuance   in  being,  to  the 

Theories,    will  of  God.    The  earliest  appearance 

of  a  genuinely  annihilationist  theory 

in   extant   Christian   literature   is   to    be    foimd 

apparently  in   the  African  apologist  Amobius,  at 
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the  opening  of  the  fourth  century  (cf.  Salmoud, 
pp.  473-474;  Falke,  pp.  27-28).  It  seemed  to 
him  impossible  that  beings  such  as  men  could 
either  owe  their  being  directly  to  God  or  persist 
in  being  without  a  special  gift  of  God;  the  imright- 
eous  must  therefore  be  gradually  consumed  in  the 
fires  of  Gehenna.  A  somewhat  similar  idea  was 
announced  by  the  Socinians  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tiuy  (O.  Fock,  Der  SocinianismuSy  Kiel,  1847,  pp. 
714  sqq.).  On  the  positive  side,  Faustus  Socinus 
himself  thought  that  man  is  mortal  by  nature  and 
attains  inmiortality  only  by  grace.  On  the  negative 
side,  his  followers  (Crell,  Schwaltz,  and  especially 
Ernst  Sohner)  taught  explicitly  that  the  second 
death  consists  in  annihilation,  which  takes  place, 
however,  only  after  the  general  resurrection,  at 
the  final  judgment.  From  the  Socinians  this 
general  view  passed  over  to  England  where  it  was 
adopted,  not  merely,  as  might  have  been  antici- 
pated, by  men  like  Locke  (Reasonableness  of  Chris- 
tianity,  §  1),  Hobbes  {Leviathan),  and  Whiston, 
but  also  by  Churchmen  like  Hammond  and  Warbur- 
ton,  and  was  at  least  played  with  by  non-conformist 
leaders  like  Isaac  Watts.  The  most  remarkable 
example  of  its  utilization  in  this  age,  however, 
is  supplied  by  the  non-juror  Henry  Dodwell  (1706). 
Insisting  that  the  ''  soul  is  a  principle  naturally 
mortal,"  Dodwell  refused  to  allow  the  benefit  of 
this  mortality  to  any  but  those  who  lived  and  died 
without  the  limits  of  the  proclamation  of  the  Gos- 
pel; no  "  adult  person  whatever,''  he  insisted, 
"  living  where  Christianity  is  proifessed,  and  the 
motives  of  its  credibility  are  sufficiently  proposed, 
can  hope  for  the  benefit  of  actual  mortality." 
Those  living  in  Christian  lands  are  therefore  all 
immortalized,  but  in  two  classes:  some  "  by  the 
pleasure  of  God  to  punishment,"  some  ''  to  reward 
by  their  imion  with  the  divine  baptismal  Spirit." 
It  was  part  of  his  contention  that  "  none  have 
the  power  of  giving  this  divine  inamortalizing 
Spirit  since  the  apostles  but  the  bishops  only," 
so  that  his  book  was  rather  a  blast  against  the 
antiprelatists  than  a  plea  for  annihilationism; 
and  it  was  replied  to  as  such  by  Samuel  Clarke 
(1706),  Richard  Baxter  (1707),  and  Daniel  Whitby 
(1707).  During  the  eighteenth  century  the  theory 
was  advocated  also  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
(e.g.,  E.  J.  E.  Walter,  PrUfung  einigeir  wichtigen 
Lehren  theologisches  und  phUosophisches  InhaUs,  Ber- 
lin, 1782),  and  almost  found  a  martyr  in  the  Neucha- 
tel  pastor,  Ferdinand  Olivier  Petitpierre,  commonly 
spoken  of  by  the  nickname  of  "  No  Eternity  " 
(cf .  C.  Berthoud,  Les  Quatre  PetUpierres,  Neuchatel, 
1875).  In  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
also  it  found  sporadic  adherents,  as  e.g.,  C.  H. 
Weisse  in  Germany  (TSK,  ix.,  1836,  271-340)  and 
H.  H.  Dobney  in  England  (Notes  of  Lectures  on 
Future  Punishment,  London,  1844;  new  ed..  On 
the  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Future  Punishment, 
1846). 

The  real  extension  of  the  theory  belongs,  however, 
only  to  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
During  this  period  it  attained,  chiefly  through  the 
able  advocacy  of  it  by  C.  F.  Hudson  and  E.  White, 
something  like  a  popular  vogue  in  English-speaking 
lands.     In  French-speaking  coimtries,  while  never 


becoming  really  popular,  it  has  commanded  the 
attention  of  an  influential  circle  of  theologians 
and  philosophers  (as  J.  Rognon,  UlmmcrtaHU  na- 
tive et  Venseignement  biblique,  Paris,  1894,  p.  7; 
but  cf.  A.  Gretillat,  Expose  de  tJUologiesystimatique, 
IV.,  1892,  p.  602).     In  Germany,  on 

7.    Nine-    the  other  hand,  it  has  met  with  less  ac- 

teenth  Cen-  ceptance,  although  it  is  precisely  there 

tury        that  it  has  been  most  scientifically 

Theories,  developed,  and  has  received  the  adher- 
ence of  the  most  outstanding  names. 
Before  the  opening  of  this  half  century  in  fact  it 
had  gained  the  great  support  of  Richard  Rothe's 
advocacy  (Theologische  Ethik,  2  vols.,  Wittenberg, 
1845-47;  2d  ed.,  1867-72,  §§  470-472;  Dogmalik, 
iii.,  Heidelberg,  1870,  §§  47-48,  especially  p.  158), 
and  never  since  has  it  ceased  to  find  adherents  of 
mark,  who  base  their  acceptance  of  it  sometimes 
on  general  grounds,  but  increasingly  on  the  view 
that  the  Scriptures  teach,  not  a  doctrine  of  the 
inunortality  of  the  soul,  but  a  reanimation  by 
resurrection  of  God's  people.  The  chief  names 
in  this  series  are  C.  H.  Weisse  {PhUosophische 
Dogmaiik,  Leipsic,  1853-62,  §  970);  Hermann 
Schultz  iyoraussetzungen  der  chrisUichen  Lehre 
der  Unsterblichkeit,  GOttingen,  1861,  p.  155;  cf. 
Grundriss  der  evangelischen  DogmaHk,  1892,  p.  154: 
''  This  condenmation  of  the  second  death  may  in 
itself,  acc(mling  to  the  Bible,  be  thought  of  as 
existence  in  torment,  or  as  painful  cessation  of 
existence.  Dogmatics  without  venturing  to  decide, 
will  find  the  second  conception  the  more  probable, 
biblically  and  dogmatically ");  H.  Plitt  (Evan- 
gelische  Olavbenslehre,  Gotha,  1863);  F.  Brandes, 
(TSK,  1872,  pp.  545,  550);  A.  Schfiffer  (Auf  der 
Neige  des  Ldrnis,  Gotha,  1884;  Was  ist  Oluckf 
1891,  pp.  290-294);  G.  Runze  (Unsterblichkeit 
und  Auferstehung,  i.,  Berlin,  1894,  pp.  167,  204: 
"  Christian  Eschatology  teaches  not  a  natural 
inmiortality  for  the  soul,  but  a  reanimation  by 
God's  almighty  power.  .  .  .  The  Christian  hope  of 
reanimation  maJces  the  actualization  of  a  future 
blessed  existence  depend  entirely  on  faith  in  God  "); 
L.  hemme  {Endlosigkeit  der  Verdammnis,  Berlin, 
1898,  pp.  31-32, 60-61);  cf.  R.  Kabisch  {Die  Escha- 
tologie  des  Paulus,  Gdttingen,  1893). 

The  same  general  standpoint  has  been  occupied 
in  H(^lland,  e.g.,  by  Jonker  (Theologische  Studien, 
i.).  The  first  advocate  of  conditionalism  in  French 
was  the  Swiss  pastor,  E.  P^tavel-OUiff,  whose  first 
book,  La  Fin  du  mat,  appeared  in  1872  (Paris), 
followed  by  inany  articles  in  the  French  theological 
journals  and  by  Le  PrcibUme  de  VimmmtaliU  (1891 ; 
Eng.  transl.,  London,  1892),  and  The  Extinction 
of  EmL  (Eng.,  1889).  In  1880  C.  Byse  issued  a 
translation  of  E.  White's  chief  book.  The  theory 
not  only  had  already  been  presented  by  A.  Bost, 
(Le  Sort  des  michants,  1861),  but  had  been  taken 
up  by  philosophers  of  such  standing  as  C.  Lambert 
(Systhne  du  monde  moral,  1862),  P.  Janet  (RDM, 
1863),  and  C.  Renouvier  (La  Critique  philosophique, 
1878);  and  soon  afterward  Charles  S^retan  and 
C.  Ribot  (RT,  1885,  no.  1)  expressed  their  general 
adherence  to  it.  Perhaps  the  more  distinguished 
advocacy  of  it  on  French  groimd  has  come,  how- 
ever, from  the  two  professors  Sabatier,  Auguste 
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and  Armand,  the  one  from  the  point  of  view  of 
exegetical,  the  other  from  that  of  natural  science. 
Says  the  one  {UOrigine  du  picfU  dans  le  systhne 
thSologique  de  Paid,  Paris,  1887,  p.  38):  "  The  im- 
penitent sinner  never  emerges  from  the  fleshly 
state,  and  consequently  renudns  subject  to  the  law 
of  corruption  and  destruction,  which  rules  fleshly 
beings;  they  perish  and  are  as  if  they  had  never 
been."  Says  the  other  (Easai  sur  VimmorialiU 
au  paint  de  vue  du  naturalisme^voltUionniatef  2d  ed,, 
Paris,  1895,  pp.  198,229):  "The  immortality  of 
man  is  not  universal  and  necessary;  it  is  subject 
to  certain  conditions,  it  is  conditional,  to  use  an 
established  expression."  "  Ultraterrestrial  im- 
mortality will  be  the  exclusive  lot  of  souls  which 
have  arrived  at  a  sufficient  degree  of  integrity 
and  cohesion  to  escape  absorption  or  disintegra- 
tion." 

The  chief  English  advocate  of  conditional  im- 
mortality has  imdoubtedly  been  Edward  White 
whose  Life  in  Christ  was  published  first  in  1846 
(London),  rewritten  in  1875  (3d  ed.,  1878).  His 
labors  were  seconded,  however,  not  only  by  older 
works  of  similar  tendency  such  as  George  Storrs's 
Are  the  Wicked  Immortal  f  (21st  ed..  New  York, 
1852),  but  by  later  teaching  from  men  of  the  stand- 
ing of  Archbishop  Whately  (Scripture  Revelation 
Respecting  the  Future  State,  8th  ed.,  London,  1859), 
Bishop  Hampden,  J.  !B.  Heard  (The  Tripartite 
Nature  of  Man,  6th  ed.,  Edinburgh,  1852),  Preb- 
endary Constable  (The  Duration  and  Nature  of 
Future  Punishment,  London,  1868),  Prebendary 
Row  (Future  Retribution,  London,  1887),  J.  M. 
Denniston  (The  Perishing  Soul,  2d  ed.,  London, 
1874),  S.  Mmton  (The  Glory  of  Christ,  London, 
1868),  J.  W.  Barlow  (Eternal  Punish- 
8.  English  ment,  Cambridge,  1865),  and  T.  Davis 
Advocates.  (Endless  Suffering  not  the  Doctrine 
of  Scripture,  London,  1866).  Less 
decisive  but  not  less  influential  advocacy  has 
been  given  to  the  theory  also  by  men  like  Joseph 
Parker,  R.  W.  Dale,  and  J.  A.  Beet  (The Last  Things, 
London,  1897).  Mr.  Beet  (who  quotes  Clemance, 
Future  Punishment,  London,  1880,  as  much  of  his 
way  of  thinking)  occupies  essentially  the  position 
of  Schultz.  "  The  sacred  writers,"  he  says,  "  while 
apparently  inclining  sometimes  to  one  and  some- 
times to  the  other,  do  not  pronoimce  decisive 
judgment "  between  eternal  punishment  and 
annihilation  (p.  216),  while  annihilation  is  free 
from  speculative  objections.  In  America  C.  F. 
Hudson's  initial  efforts  (Debt  and  Grace,  Boston, 
1857,  5th  ed.,  1889;  Christ  Our  Life,  1860)  were 
ably  seconded  by  W.  R.  Himtington  (Conditional 
Immortality,  New  York,  1878)  and  J.  H.  Pettingell 
(The  Life  Everlasting,  Philadelphia,  1882,  com- 
bining two  previously  published  tractates;  The 
Unspeakable  Gift,  Yarmouth,  Me.,  1884).  Views 
of  much  the  same  character  have  been  expressed 
also  by  Horace  Bushnell,  L.  W.  Bacon,  L.  C.  Baker, 
Lyman  Abbott,  and  without  much  insistence  on 
them  by  Henry  C.  Sheldon  (System  of  Christian  Doc- 
trine, Gmcinnati,  1903,  pp.  573  sqq.). 

There  is  a  particuk^  form  of  conditionalism 
requiring  special  mention  which  seeks  to  avoid 
the  difficulties  of  annihilationism,  by  teaching,  not 


the  total  extinction  of  the  souls  of  the  wicked, 
but  rather,  as  it  is  commonly  phrased,  their  "  trans- 
formation "  into  impersonal  beings  incapable  of 
moral  action,  or  indeed  of  any  feeling.  This  is 
the  form  of  conditionalism  which  is  suggested  by 
James  Martineau  (A  Study  of  Religion,  ii.,  Oxford, 
1888,  p.  114)  and  by  Horace  Bushnell  (Forgiveness 
and  Law,  New  York,  1874,  p.  147,  notes  5  and  6). 
It  is  also  hinted  by  Henry  Drummond 
g.  Modifica-  (Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World, 
tions  of  the  London,  1874),  when  he  supposes 
Theory,  the  lost  soul  to  lose  not  salvation 
merely  but  the  capacity  for  it  and 
for  God;  so  that  what  is  left  is  no  longer  fit  to  be 
called  a  soul,  but  is  a  shrunken,  useless  organ 
ready  to  fall  away  like  a  rotten  twig.  The  Alsa- 
tian theologian  A.  Schfiff er  (Was  ist  GlUck  t,  Gotha, 
1891,  pp.  290-294)  similariy  speaks  of  the  wicked 
soul  losing  the  light  from  heaven,  the  divine  spark 
which  gave  it  its  value,  and  the  human  personality 
thereby  becoming  obtiterated.  "The  forces  out 
of  which  it  arises  break  up  and  become  at  last  again 
impersonal.  They  do  not  pass  away,  but  they  are 
transformed."  One  sees  the  conception  here  put 
forward  at  its  highest  level  in  such  a  view  as  that 
presented  by  Prof.  O.  A.  Curtis  (The  Christian 
Faith,  New  York,  1905,  p.  467),  which  thinks  of 
the  lost  not,  to  be  sure,  as  ''  crushed  into  mere 
thinghood  "  but  as  sunk  into  a  condition  ''  below 
the  possibility  of  any  moral  action  or  moral  con- 
cern .  .  .  like  persons  in  this  life  whose  personality 
is  entirely  overwhelmed  by  the  base  sense  of  what 
we  call  physical  fear."  There  is  no  annihilation 
in  Prof.  Curtis's  view;  not  even  relief  for  the  lost 
from  suffering;  but  it  may  perhaps  be  looked  at 
as  marking  the  point  where  the  theories  of  anni- 
hilationism  reach  up  to  and  melt  at  last  into  the 
doctrine  of  eternal  punishment. 

Benjamin  B.  Warfield. 

fiiBUOOBAPHT:  An  exhaustive  bibliography  of  the  subject 
up  to  1863  is  given  in  Eira  Abbot's  Appendix  to  W.  R. 
Alger's  Hiatory  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  lAfet  also  pub- 
lished separately.  New  York,  1871;  consult  also  W.  Reid. 
Everlaetino  PunUhment  and  Modern  Speculation^  pp.  311- 
313,  Boston.  1874.  Special  works  on  annihilatiomsm  are  J. 
C.  Killam,  AnnihUatumiem Examined,  Syracuse,  1850;  I.  P. 
Warren.  The  Wicked  not  AnnikiUUed,  New  York,  1867; 
N.  D.  George,  AnmhiOatiometn  not  of  the  Bible,  ib.  1874; 
J.  B.  Brown,  Doctrine  of  Annihilation  in  the  Light  of  the 
OoepA  of  Love,  London,  1875;  S.  C.  Bartlett,  Lite  and 
DealOi  Eternal  A  Refutation  of  the  Theory  of  AnmhUa^ 
tioniem,  Boston,  1878.  The  subject  is  treated  in  S.  D.  F. 
Salmond,  Chrietian  Doctrine  of  Immortality,  pp.  473-409, 
Edinburgh,  1001;  R.  W.  Landis,  Immortality,  pp.  422 
sqq..  New  York,  1860;  A.  Hovey,  State  of  the  Impenitent 
Dead,  pp.  03  sqq.,  Boston,  1875;  C.  M.  Mead,  The  Soul  Here 
and  Hereafter,  Boston.  1870;  Q.  Godet,  in  Chritienne 
Bvanc&ique,  1881-82;  F.  Godet.  in  Beivue  ThSotogique,  1886; 
J.  Fyfe,  The  Hereafter,  Edinburgh,  1880;  R.  Falke. 
Die  Lehre  von  der  ewioen  Verdamniee,  pp.  25-38.  Eise- 
nach, 1802.  On  conditional  immortality,  consult  W. 
R.  Huntington.  Conditional  Immortality,  New  York,  1878; 
J.  H.  Pettingell,  Theological  Tri4emma,  ib.  1878;  idem. 
Life  EverlaeHng.  Whatieitf  Whence  ie  it  f  Whoeeieitt 
A  Sympoeium,  Philadelphia,  1882;  E.  White.  Life  and 
Death :  A  Reply  to  J.  B.  Brown*e  Leeturee  on  Conditional 
Immortality,  London,  1877;  idem,  Life  in  Chriet.  A  Study 
of  the  Scripture  Doctrine  on  ,  .  .  the  Conditione  of  Human 
Immortality,  New  York,  1802.  Further  discussions  may 
be  found  in  the  appropriate  sections  of  moet  works  on 
systematic  theology  and  also  in  works  on  eeohatology 
and  future  punishment  See,  besides  the  works  mentioned 
in  the  text,  the  literature  under  Immobtalitt. 
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AlVHIVERSARIUS  (sc.  dies),  AlVHIYERSARIUM: 
A  day  or  service  in  memory  of  a  deceased  person. 
From  the  second  century  it  was  usual  in  Christian 
congregations  to  celebrate  the  death-days  of  their 
martyrs  with  divine  service  as  they  recurred  an- 
nually. Families  also  used  to  conmfiemorate  their 
departed  members  on  their  death-days.  From 
this  custom  arose  the  festivals  of  the  martyrs  and 
saints,  as  also  those  anniversaries  for  departed 
members  of  the  congregations  which  are  still  held 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  consist  in 
masses  and  alms  provided  for  by  special  endow- 
ments. 

AHVO:  Archbishop  of  Cologne;  b.  probably 
1010;  d.  at  Cologne  Dec.  4,  1075.  He  came  of  a 
noble  Swabian  family,  received  his  education  at 
Bamberg,  and,  through  the  favor  of  Emperor  Henry 
III.,  attained  the  dignities  of  dean  of  Goslar  and 
archbishop  of  Cologne  (1056).  After  the  death  of 
Henry  III.  (1056)  and  the  accession  of  his  infant 
son,  Henry  IV.,  imder  the  regency  of  his  mother 
Agnes  of  Poitou,  Anno  exercised  considerable  in- 
fluence at  court,  and  took  part  in  the  contest 
which  broke  out  between  the  empire  and  Rome. 
The  lack  of  capacity  for  the  duties  of  government 
revealed  by  the  queen-regent  led  to  the  formation 
of  a  conspiracy  in  1062,  under  the  leadership  of 
Anno,  who  in  the  same  year  made  himself  master 
of  the  young  king's  person  and  thereby  became 
virtual  ruler  of  the  empire.  Desire  for  personal 
aggrandizement  restrained  him  from  making  use 
of  his  power  for  the  interests  of  Germany  in  the 
quarrel  with  the  papacy,  which  now  entered  upon 
an  acute  phase.  Upon  the  death  of  Pope  Nicholas 
II.  (1061)  the  party  hostile  to  German  influence, 
imder  the  leadership  of  Hildebrand,  had  chosen  as 
his  successor  Anselin  of  Lucca,  who  assumed  the 
title  of  Alexander  II.  In  opposition  the  imperial 
party  had  raised  to  the  papal  office  Cadalus  of 
Parma  under  the  name  of  Honorius  II.  A  synod 
at  Augsburg,  summoned  in  1062  to  decide  on  the 
conflicting  claims  of  the  two  candidates,  rendered 
a  temporary  decision  in  favor  of  Alexander  II.; 
and  two  years  later  a  second  synod,  at  Blantua, 
made  formal  acknowledgment  of  Alexander's 
rights.  Anno,  who  was  in  complete  control  at 
Augsburg,  was  actuated  in  this  course,  so  seemingly 
hostile  to  the  welfare  of  the  empire,  by  the  desire 
to  preserve  in  his  hands  the  balance  of  power 
between  the  papal  and  imperial  forces  and  thus  to 
secure  for  himself  the  r61e  of  arbiter  between  the 
two.  When  the  council  of  Mantua  assembled, 
however,  his  influence  had  imdergone  serious 
diminution  and  he  was  unable  to  prevent  the  con- 
firmation of  the  Italian  pope.  A  strong  rival  for 
power  now  appeared  in  the  person  of  Adalbert, 
archbishop  of  Hamburg-Bremen  (see  Adalbert  of 
Hamburg-Bremen),  with  whom  Anno  was  com- 
pelled to  share  his  authority  over  the  yoimg  king 
(1063).  Two  years  later  the  archbishop  of  CJologne 
found  himself  almost  entirely  superseded. 

The  fall  of  Adalbert  in  1066  brought  Anno  once 
more  to  the  front  for  a  brief  time,  but  he  never 
again  exercised  the  authority  he  had  formerly 
possessed.  The  last  years  of  his  life  were  embit- 
tered by  quarrels  with  Rome,  by  a  rising  of  the 


citizens  of  Cologne  which  he  suppressed  with  ex- 
treme severity,  and  by  charges  of  treasonable 
correspondence  with  William  I.  of  England,  for 
which  there  seems  to  have  been  little  foundation. 
There  was  not  wanting  in  the  worldly  prelate  a 
certain  ascetic  austerity  which  the  misfortimes  of 
his  later  years  tended  to  accentuate,  giving  him  a 
posthumous  reputation  of  great  holiness,  and  in 
1183  he  was  canonized.  (Carl  Mirbt.) 

Bibuoobapht:  Sources  for  biography  are:  Vita  aancH  Anno- 
nu,  by  a  monk  of  Siegbuis  (o.  1100),  in  MOH,  Script., 
xi.  (1854)  465-614  and  in  MPL,  cxliii.;  Vita  minor  tancti 
Annonia  by  another  monk  (c.  1186),  ed.  F.  W.  E.  Roth  in 
NA,  xu.  (1887)  200-215;  a  poem  by  an  unknown  author 
ed.  J.  Kehrein,  Franlcfort,  1865.  0>n8ult  T.  Lindner, 
Atmo  II,  derHeiUge,  Leipaic,  1869;  E.  Steindorff,  Jahr- 
bUcher  dn  deutachen  Reich$  unter  Heinrich  III.,  2  vols., 
ib.  1874-81;  W.  von  Giesebrecht,  Oeschichte  der  deutschen 
Kaiaeraeit,  vol.  iii.,  ib.  1890;  Q.  Meyer  von  Knonau,  Jakr- 
bOcher  de$  deutathen  Reicha  unter  Heinrich  IV.,  2  vols.,  ib. 
1890-94;  Wattcnbach,  DOQ,  U.  107-109,  137,  140.  146, 
183:  Hauok,  /CD,  vol.  iii. 

AHV OTATED  BIBLES.    See  Bibles,  Annotated. 

AlfNULUS  PISCATORIS,  an'yu-lus  pis-ka-t6'ris: 
The  official  ring  worn  by  the  popes.  Every  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  wears  a  ring,  which  symbolizes 
that  he  is  wedded  to  his  diocese.  Thk  custom 
dates  from  very  early  times,  and  is  mentioned  by 
Isidore  of  Seville,  who  caUs  the  ring  signum  pon- 
tificdUa  h(mor%8.  The  ring  worn  by  a  pope  is  en- 
graved with  a  representation  of  St.  Peter  fishing — 
whence  its  special  name — and  with  the  title  of  the 
pontiff.  From  the  fifteenth  century  papal  briefs 
have  been  sealed  with  this  ring,  and  are  accordingly 
said  to  be  given  "  under  the  seal  of  the  fisherman." 
At  the  present  time,  instead  of  this  seal,  an  im- 
print of  the  same  device  in  red  ink  is  more  com- 
monly used.  The  ring  is  given  to  the  newly  elected 
pontiff  in  the  conclave  by  the  cardinal  camerlingo, 
and  is  broken  on  the  death  of  the  pope. 

AmnmCUTION,  feast  of  the*,  a  festival 
celebrated  in  the  Greek,  Roman  Catholic,  and 
Anglican  churches  on  Mar.  25,  in  conmiemoration 
of  the  beginning  of  the  incarnation  (Luke  i.  26-38). 
Though  Augustine  mentions  the  date  of  the  event 
as  nine  months  before  Christmas,  the  earliest  indis- 
putable evidence  for  the  celebration  of  the  feast  is 
furnished  by  Proclus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
who  died  before  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century. 
The  probable  date  of  its  origin  is  about  the  end  of 
the  fourth  century.  The  Coimdl  of  Toledo  (656) 
ordered  its  observance  on  Dec.  18,  objecting  to  its 
celebration  in  the  mournful  season  of  Lent;  and 
the  church  of  Milan  kept  it  on  the  fourth  Simday 
in  Advent;  but  the  Roman  date  finally  prevailed 
throughout  the  West.  The  ancient  Roman  year 
having  commenced  with  March,  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  which  month  the  vernal  equinox  fell  in  the 
Julian  calendar,  it  was  natural  for  Christian  coun- 
tries to  date  their  years  from  the  feast  which  com- 
memorated the  initial  step  in  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion; in  some  parts  of  England  and  the  United 
States  this  date  is  still  the  legal  term  from  which 
leases,  etc.  are  reckoned. 

AmnmciATioN,  orders  of  the  (Amnm- 

CIADES):  Five  Roman  Catholic  congregations, 
two  for  men  and  three  for  women,  have  their  name 
from  the  annunciation  to  the  Virgin  Mary  (Luke  i. 
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26-38).  (1)  The  highest  knightly  order  of  the 
house  of  Savoy  (now  the  ruling  house  of  Italy): 
As  the  spiritiial  order  of  the  **  Knights  of  the 
Collar  "  it  was  founded  by  Count  Amadeus  VI. 
in  1362,  and  was  specially  favored  by  Amadeus 
VIII.  (Pope  Felix  V.;  d.  1451).  In  1518  under 
Charles  III.  it  was  dedicated  to  Santa  Maria  Annun- 
ziata.  Later  it  became  a  secular  order  of  merit  and 
nobility.  (2)  The  "  Archbrothers  of  the  Amumci- 
ation  " :  Foimded  about  1460  by  Cardinal  Johan- 
nes de  Turrecremata  (Juan  de  Torquemada)  in  the 
Church  of  Santa  Maria  sopra  Minerva  at  Rome;  it 
had  importance  only  for  that  church.  (8)  The 
"  Annunciades  of  Santa  Marcellina  "  (or  of  St. 
Ambrose):  Foimded  in  Genoa  in  1408  for  the  care 
of  the  sick  and  the  performance  of  like  deeds  of 
charity.  Their  most  famous  member  was  the  as- 
cetic and  mystical  writer  Catharina  Fieschi-Adomo 
who  died  in  1510  (see  Catharine,  Saint,  op 
Genoa).  (4)  The  "  Blue  Annimciades  "  {Annun- 
tiatcB  ccdestes ;  Italian,  Turchiney  from  turchina, 
"  turquoise " ;  so  called  from  the  color  of  their 
cloak) :  Founded  in  1 604  by  the  pious  Maria  Vittoria 
Fomari,  a  widow  of  Genoa.  In  the  seventeenth 
century  they  had  more  than  fifty  convents,  mostly 
in  upper  Italy.  (5)  The  Religieusea  Annondades 
(known  also  as  the  "  Order  of  the  Ten  Virtues  of 
the  Holy  Virgin  ")•  Founded  about  1498  by  Jeanne 
de  Valois,  Queen  of  France,  and  her  confessor, 
Gilbert  Nicolai.  At  one  time  they  had  forty-five 
convents  in  France  and  Belgium.  The  order  was 
destroyed  by  the  French  Revolution. 

O.  Z6CKLERt. 
Biblioorapht:     Helyot,    Ordret    monaatiquM,    iv.    62-63, 
297-309,  vii.  239-250,  viii.  322-326,  Paris,  1716;  Heim- 
buoher,  Orden  und  Kongregalionent  i.  621-623. 

AimUS  CAREKTLfi,  an'us  ka-ren'shi-i:  The 
term  during  which  a  canon  or  other  prebendary 
must  renoimce  part  of  his  revenues  to  the  pope, 
the  bishop,  the  church  buildings  or  furniture,  or 
for  some  other  ecclesiastical  purpose.  In  some 
countries  a  certain  percentage  is  annually  paid  to 
an  ecclesiastical  fimd. 

AimnS  CLAUSTRALIS,  cles-tranis:  The  first 
year  in  which  a  canon  holds  his  benefice,  and  during 
which  he  is  boimd  to  be  in  strictest  residence. 

AHNUS  DECRETORIUS,  dec"re-t6'ri-us:  The 
year  1624,  which  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia  (1648) 
was  taken  as  the  basis  for  the  division  between 
the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  churches 
in  German  territory. 

ANNUS  DESERVITUS,  des-er-vi'tus,  or  ANNUS 
GRATIS,  gr^'shi-t  or  -4:  The  term,  varying  in 
length  in  different  countries,  during  which  the  heirs 
of  an  ecclesiastic  are  entitled  to  enjoy  his  revenues 
after  his  death. 

ANNUS  LUCTUS:  The  year  of  mourning,  in 
some  countries  an  obstacle  to  marriage  (q.v.). 

ANOINTING.    See  Ointment;  Sacrambntals. 

ANOMOIOS,  ANOMOIANS  (ANGMCEANS).  See 
Arianism. 

ANRICH,  GUSTAV  ADGLF:  German  Lutheran; 
b.  at  Runzenheim  (a  village  of  Lower  Alsace) 
Dec.  2,  1867.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities 
of  Strasburg,  Marburg,  and  Berlin,  and  in  1894 


became  privat  docent  at  Strasburg.  He  was 
pastor  at  Lingolsheim,  Lower  Alsace,  from  1896 
to  1901,  when  he  became  director  of  the  Theolo- 
gischer  Studienstift,  Strasburg.  Since  1903  he 
has  been  associate  professor  of  church  history  at 
Strasburg.  He  has  written  Das  antike  Mysteri- 
enweaen  in  seinem  VerhdUnisa  zum  ChriaterUum 
(Gdttingen,  1894);  Clemens  imd  Origenes  cds  Be- 
grander  der  Lekrevom  Fegefeuer  (TQbingen,  1902); 
and  has  edited  Die  Anfdnge  des  HeiligenkvUs  in 
der  christlichen  Kirche  of  E.  Lucius  (1904). 

ANSEGIS,  an-s6'jis  (abbreviated  form  of  Anseg- 
isil):  1.  The  Elder  Ansegis:  Abbot  of  Fonta- 
nella  (St.  Wandrille,  15  m.  n.n.w.of  Rouen);  b.  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighth  centiuy;  d.  at  Fon- 
tanella  July  20,  833.  He  received  his  first  instruc- 
tion in  a  cloister-school  in  the  diocese  of  Lyons, 
became  a  monk  in  the  monastery  of  Fontanella, 
and  was  made  abbot  of  St.  Germain  de  Flay,  in 
the  diocese  of  Beauvais,  in  807.  His  energy  and 
good  management  attracted  the  notice  of  Charle- 
magne, who  called  him  to  his  court  of  Aix-la- 
ChapeUe,  and  put  him  with  Einhard  in  charge  of  his 
building  operations.  Louis  the  Pious  also  held 
him  in  great  favor,  and  endowed  him  in  817  with 
the  abbey  of  Luxeuil,  and  in  823  with  that  of 
Fontanella.  Here  he  published  his  collection  of 
Frankish  laws,  lAbri  iv,  capUvlarium  regum  Fran- 
corunif  which  in  829  obtained  official  authority. 
Most  of  these  capUularia  can  be  compared  with 
the  original  documents,  and  the  comparison  shows 
that  Ansegis  altered  very  little  in  the  text;  but 
Benedict  of  Mainz  (Benedictus  Levita),  who, 
twenty  years  later,  continued  the  work,  made 
arbitrary,  not  to  say  fraudulent,  alterations.  In 
the  ninth  centiuy  the  work  was  translated  into 
German,  and  up  to  the  thirteenth  century  the 
German  kings  took  an  oath  on  the  book  as  con- 
taining the  rights  of  the  realm. 

Biblioorapht:  Sources  are:  Fito  iSatu^fvinM^m,  by  an  un- 
known contemporary,  in  MPLt  cr.;  of  the  CapihUarium 
coUecHo  the  b^  edition  ia  by  A.  Boretius  in  MOH,  Leg,, 
ii..  CapihUaria  Regum  Francorum,  i.  (1883)  382-450.  Con- 
sult H.  Brunner.  Deutache  Rechiageechiehte,  L  382-384, 
Leipeic,  1887. 

2.  The  Younger  Ansegis  became  archbishop  of 
Sens  in  872;  d.  Nov.  25,  882.  In  876  he  was 
appointed  papal  vicar  in  Gaul  and  Germany, 
with  the  right  to  convoke  synods  and  to  act  as  the 
representative  of  the  pope  in  all  affairs  of  the  Church. 
At  the  synod  of  Ponthion  (876),  however,  a  num- 
ber of  the  Frankish  bishops  refused  to  acknowl- 
edge his  authority,  and  nothing  is  heard  of  a  real 
activity  on  his  part  as  papal  vicar.  In  877  he  seems 
to  have  lost  the  confidence  of  the  pope,  and  in  the 
following  year  another  papal  vicar  was  appointed. 
On  his  tombstone  he  is  called  Primus  Gallorum 
Papa,  and  up  to  the  fifteenth  century  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Sens  was  styled  GaUicB  et  Germanorum 
Primas.  (P.  HiNscmuBt.) 

Bibuoorapht:  E.  L.  Dammler,  Oeechichte  dee  oetfrdnk- 
iechen  Reiehe,  i.  748. 767.  796. 837. 845  sqq..  it  40.  70. 81,122. 
Leipsio,  1862-66;  P.  Hinsohius.  KvrchenredU,  i.  607.  Ber- 
lin. 1869. 

ANSELM,    SAINT,    OF    CAIfTERBURT:     The 

father  of  medieval  scholasticism  and  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  English  prelates;  b.  at  Aosta, 
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Piedmont,  1033;  d.  at  Canterbuiy,  England, 
Apr.  21,  1109.  He  was  well-bom  and  his  parents 
were  wealthy.  While  still  a  boy  he  wished  to  be 
a  monk,  but  his  father — a  harsh  man  and  unkind 
to  his  son — forbade;  his  mother,  a  good  and  devout 
woman,  had  died  early.  When  about  twenty- 
three  Anselm  left  home,  and,  after  three  years  in 
Burgundy  and  France,  went  to  Bee  in  Normandy, 
where  his  celebrated  coimtryman,  Lanfranc,  was 
prior.  Here  he  became  a  monk  (1060).  He 
succeeded  Lanfranc  as  prior  in  1063,  and  became 
abbot  in  1078.  The  abbey  had  possessions  in 
England,  which  called  Ansdm  frequently  to  that 
country.  He  was  the  general  choice  for  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbiuy  when  Lanfranc  died  (1089), 
but  the  king,  William  Rufus,  preferred  to  keep  the 
office  vacant,  and  apply  its  revenues  to  his  own  use. 
In  1093  William  fell  ill  and,  thinking  his  end  near, 
literally  forced  Anselm  to  receive  an  appointment 
at  his  hs^ds.  He  was  consecrated  Dec.  4  of  that 
year.  The  next  four  years  witnessed  a  continual 
struggle  between  king  and  archbishop  over  money 
matters,  rights,  and  privileges.  Anselm  wished  to 
carry  his  case  to  Rome,  and  in  1097,  with  much 
difficulty,  obtained  permission  from  the  king  to  go. 
At  Rome  he  was  honored  and  flattered,  but  he 
obtained  little  practical  help  in  his  struggle  with 
the  king.  He  returned  to  England  as  soon  as  he 
heard  of  the  death  of  William  (1100),  and  at  the 
earnest  request  of  the  new  king,  Henry.  But  a 
difficulty  at  once  arose  over  lay  investiture  and 
homage  from  clerics  for  their  benefices.  Though 
a  mild  and  meek  man,  Anselm  had  adopted  the 
Gregorian  views  of  the  relation  between  Church 
and  State,  and  adhered  to  them  with  the  steadiness 
of  conscientious  conviction.  The  king,  though  in- 
clined to  be  conciliatory,  was  equally  firm  from 
motives  of  self-interest.  He  had  a  high  regard  for 
Anselm,  always  treated  him  with  much  considera- 
tion, and  personal  relations  between  them  were 
generally  friendly.  Nevertheless  there  was  much 
vexatious  disputing,  several  fruitless  embassies  were 
sent  to  Rome,  and  Anselm  himself  went  thither  in 
1103,  remaining  abroad  till  1106.  His  quarrel 
with  the  king  was  settled  by  compromise  in  1107, 
and  the  brief  remaining  period  of  his  life  was  peace- 
ful, though  clouded  by  failing  bodily  powers.  He 
was  canonized  in  1494. 

Anselm  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  characters 
of  the  medieval  Church.  He  was  preeminently  a 
scholar,  and  considered  the  monastic  life  the  hap- 
piest and  best.  When  duty  called,  however,  he 
did  not  shrink  from  assuming  the  burdens  of  ad- 
ministration and  from  mixing  in  the  tiumoib  of 
statecraft,  and  he  proved  that  steadfast  rectitude 
is  as  efficacious  as  the  devious  ways  of  politicians. 
His  honesty  and  simplicity  were  sometimes  found 
embarrassing  by  diplomatic  pontifiFs  and  time- 
serving bishops.  He  was  unfdgnedly  hmnble, 
kind  of  heart,  and  charitable  in  judgment,  of  spotless 
integrity,  as  zealous  in  good  works  as  in  the  per- 
formance of  duty,  patient  under  trial  and  adversity. 
He  was  skilful  in  winning  and  training  the  yoimg, 
achieved  marked  success  as  a  teacher,  and  the  com- 
mon people  were  always  on  his  side.  In  the  history 
of  theology  he  stands  as  the  father  of  orthodox 


scholasticism,  and  has  been  called  "  the  second 
Augustine."  His  mind  was  keen  and  logical, 
and  his  writings  display  profundity,  originality, 
and  masterly  grasp  of  intellect.  Of  the  two  theo- 
logical tendencies  occupying  the  field  in  his  time — 
the  one,  more  free  and  rational,  represented  by 
Berengar  of  Tours;  the  other,  confining  itself  more 
closely  to  the  tradition  of  the  Church,  and  repre- 
sented by  Lanfranc — he  chose  the  latter;  and  he 
defines  the  object  of  scholastic  theology  to  be  the 
logical  development  and  dialectic  demonstration 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  as  handed  down 
through  the  Fathers.  The  dogmas  of  the  Church 
are  to  him  identical  with  revelation  itself;  and 
their  truth  surpasses  the  conceptions  of  reason  so 
far  that  it  is  mere  vanity  to  doubt  a  dogma  on 
account  of  its  unintelligibility.  Credo  vi  intelligamf 
non  qucero  inteUigere  vi  credarrty  is  the  principle 
on  which  he  proceeds;  and  after  him  it  has  become 
the  principle  of  all  orthodox  theology.  As  a  meta- 
physician Anselm  was  a  realist,  and  one  of  his 
earliest  works,  De  fide  TrinitatiSf  was  an  attack  on 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  expounded  by  the 
nominalist  Roscelin.  His  most  celebrated  works 
are  the  Monologium  and  Proalogiumy  both  aiming 
to  prove  the  existence  and  nature  of  God;  and  the 
Cur  deu8  homo,  in  which  he  develops  views  of 
atonement  and  satisfaction  which  are  still  held  by 
orthodox  theologians.  The  two  first-named  were 
written  at  Bee;  the  last  was  begun  in  England 
"  in  great  tribulation  of  heart,''  and  finished  at 
Schiavi,  a  mountain  village  of  Apulia,  where  Anselm 
enjoyed  a  few  months  of  rest  in  1098.  His  medi- 
tations and  prayers  are  edifying  and  often  highly 
impressive. 

[In  the  Monologium  he  argues  that  from  the 
idea  of  being  there  follows  the  idea  of  a  highest  and 
absolute,  i.e.  self-existent  Being,  from  which*  all 
other  being  derives  its  existence — a  revival  of 
the  ancient  oosmological  argument.  In  the  Pros- 
logium  the  idea  of  the  perfect  being — "  than  which 
nothing  greater  can  be  thought " — can  not  be 
separated  from  its  reality  as  existing.  For  if  the 
idea  of  the  perfect  Being,  thus  present  in  conscious- 
ness, lacked  existence,  a  still  more  perfect  Being 
could  be  thought,  of  which  existence  would  be  a 
necessary  metaphysical  predicate,  and  thus  the 
most  perfect  Being  would  be  the  absolutely  Real. 
The  argument  is  significant,  partly  as  showing 
the  profound  influence  of  Realism  over  Anselm's 
thought,  and  partly  as  revealing  him  to  be  the  first 
to  enter  upon  the  perilous  transcendent  pathway 
of  the  ontological  argument,  to  be  followed  by 
Descartes  (Meditaiiones),  Hegel  and  his  school, 
and  especially  J.  Caird  (Philosophy  of  Religion, 
New  York,  1881,  pp.  153-159.  For  criticism  of  the 
ontological  argument,  cf .  Kant,  CrUique  of  the  Pure 
Reason,  New  York,  1881,  pp.  500  sqq.,  Ueberweg, 
History  of  Philosophy,  i..  New  York,  1873,  pp.  383- 
386). 

The  key  to  Anselm's  theory  of  the  Atonement 
(see  Atonement)  was  the  idea  of  "  satisfaction." 
In  justice  to  himself  and  to  the  creation,  God, 
whose  honor  had  suffered  injury  by  man's  sin, 
must  react  against  it  either  by  punishing  men, 
or,  since  he  was  merciful,  by  an  equivalent  satis- 
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faction,  viz.,  the  death  of  the  God-man,  which  will 
more  than  compensate  for  the  injury  to  his  honor, 
on  the  ground  of  which  he  forgives  sin.  Incidental 
features  of  his  theory  are — sin  as  a  violation  of  a 
private  relation  between  God  and  man,  the  inter- 
action of  the  divine  righteousness  and  grace,  and 
the  necessity  of  a  representative  suffering.  In 
the  Reformed  doctrine,  sin  and  the  Atonement 
took  on  more  of  a  public  character,  the  active 
obedience  of  Christ  was  also  emphasized,  and  the 
representative  relation  of  Christ  to  the  law  brought 
to  the  front.  In  the  seventeenth  century  the  fo- 
rensic and  penal  justice  of  God  came  into  promi- 
nence; Christ  was  conceived  of  as  suffering  the 
punishment  of  our  sin, — a  complete  equivalent  of 
the  punishment  which  we  must  have  suffered, — on 
the  groimd  of  which  our  guilt  and  punishment  are 
pardoned.  In  the  following  centiuy,  Owen  (Works, 
ix.  253-254)  held  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  for 
sinners  were  not  tantidem  but  idem.  In  more  recent 
discussions  along  this  line,  Hodge  (SytUmoHc 
Theology,  ii.  480-495)  maintains  that  Christ  suffered 
neither  the  kind  nor  degree  of  that  which  sinners 
must  have  suffered,  but  any  kind  and  degree  of 
suffering  which  is  judicially  inflicted  in  satisfaction 
of  justice  and  law.  There  has  indeed  been  no 
theory  of  the  work  of  Christ  which  has  not  con- 
ceived of  it  as  a  satisfaction;  even  the  so-called 
moral  influence  theories  center  in  this  idea  (cf. 
W.  N.  aarke,  OuUine  of  Christian  Theology,  New 
York,  1898,  pp.  348,  349).  It  is  therefore  evident 
how  fundamental  is  the  idea  of  satisfaction  pre- 
sented by  Anselm.  Only  it  must  be  observed  first 
that  in  the  evolution  of  the  Christian  doctrine 
of  s{dvation  the  particular  way  in  which  the  satis- 
faction was  realized  has  been  differently  conceived; 
and  secondly,  if  the  forgiveness  of  sin  in  Jesus 
Christ  takes  place  only  when  the  ethical  nature  of 
God  is  satisfied,  the  special  form  in  which  the 
satisfaction  is  accomplished  is  of  subordinate 
importance.  In  one  class  of  views — the  repre- 
sentative or  juridical — the  satisfaction  was  con- 
ditioned on  a  unique  and  isolated  divine-human 
deed — the  death  or  the  life  and  death  of  Christ; 
in  the  other  theories,  the  satisfaction  is  threefold — 
in  the  expression  of  the  divine  good-will,  through  the 
life  and  death  of  Christ,  in  the  initial  response  of 
sinners  to  forgiving  grace,  and  in  the  final  bringing 
of  all  souls  to  perfect  union  with  the  Father.  Cf. 
C.  A.  Beckwith,  Realities  of  Christian  Theology, 
Boston,  1906,  pp.  226-229.  For  criticism  of  An- 
selm on  the  Atonement,  cf.  Hamack,  Dogmen- 
geschichte,  iii.,  Freiburg,  1890,  pp.  351-358,  Eng. 
transl.,  vi.  67-78.]  C.  A,  Beckwith. 

Bibuoobapht:  The  beat  edition  of  Anoelm's  worka  ia  by 
G.  Gerberon,  a  monk  of  the  Congregation  of  St.  Maur. 
Paria.  1675  (2d  ed..  1721;  reprinted  at  Venice,  1744,  and, 
with  oorreotiona  and  additiona,  in  MPL,  clviii.-clix.). 
The  Monologium  and  Protlooium  were  publiahed  by  C. 
Haaa.  Tttbingen,  1863;  the  Cur  deua  homo,  by  H.  Limmer, 
Berlin.  1857,  and  by  O.  F.  Fritsache  (3d  ed..  Zurich,  1893;. 
The  Monologium  and  Protlogium  were  tranalated  into  Frendi 
by  H.  Bouchitt^,  Le  Rationaligme  chriUen,  Paria,  1842; 
the  Cur  deu»  homo,  into  CSerman  by  B.  Schiriiti,  Quedlin- 
buig,  1861.  In  Engliah  are:  The  Cur  deut  homo,  with  ae- 
lectiona  from  hia  lettera.  London,  1889;  hia  Book  of  Medi- 
taiion»  and  Prayer;  with  preface  by  Cardinal  Manning, 
1872;  and  the  Protlogium,  Monoloffium,  and  Cur  deu* 


homo,  tranaL  by  8.  N.  Deane,  with  introduction,  bibliog^ 
raphy,  etc,  Chicago,  1903. 

The  aourcea  for  Anaelm'a  life  are  the  HiHoria  novor%tm 
and  Vita  An^dmi  of  hia  chaplain  and  friend,  Eadmer, 
printed  in  <3erberon  and  Migne,  ut  aup..  and  edited  for 
the  RolU  Serif  by  M.  Rule.  London,  1884;  the  Vita  alia 
by  John  of  Saliabury.  in  MPL,  cxcix.,and  the  Vita  breifior, 
ib.  dviii  Of  modem  worka  the  following  may  be  men- 
tioned: R.  W.  Church.  The  Life  of  Si.  Anedm,  London, 
1870  ("  maaterly.  accurate,  vigoroua  ");  F.  R.  Haaae,  An- 
mlm  von  Canterbury,  2  parte,  part  i..  Leben,  Leipaic,  1843, 
part  iL,  Lehre,  ib.  1852,  abridged  Eng.  tranaL  by  W. 
Turner,  London;  1850:  0.  de  R^muaat,  SL  Anedme  de 
CantorbSry,  Paria,  1868  (containa  able  critidam  of  An- 
aelm'a phiioaophy,  with  which  cf.  E.  Saiieet  in  MUanoe 
d'hietoire,  de  moraU,  et  de  critique,  Paria,  1859);  M.  Rule, 
Life  and  Timee  of  St.  Anaelm,  2  vola.,  London,  1883  (the 
reault  of  long  atudy,  bu{  marred  by  prejudice);  DNB, 
ii.  10-30;  P.  Ragey,  Hietoire  de  SL  Aneelme,  Paria. 
1889;  J.  M.  W.  Rigg.  SL  Aneelm  of  Canterbury,  a  Chapter 
in  the  UieL  of  Religion,  London,  1896;  A.  C.  Welch,  An- 
eelm  and  hie  Work,  London,  1901;  K  A.  Freeman,  Hie- 
tory  of  the  Norman  Conqueet,  paaaim;  idem,  Uietory  of  the 
Reign  of  WiUiam  Rufue,  vol.  i.,  chM>.  iy..  and  vol.  ii.,  diap. 
vii.  (valuable  for  referencea  to  authoritiea). 

ANSELM  OF  HAVELBBRG:  Bishop  of  Havel- 
berg,  later  archbishop  of  Ravenna;  d.  1158.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  ecclesiastical  and  still  more 
in  political  affairs  under  the  emperors  from  Lothair 
III.  to  Frederick  I.  Having  joined  the  Premon- 
strants  he  went  to  Magdeburg,  probably  influenced 
by  Norbert,  who  consecrated  him  in  1129  bishop  of 
Havelberg.  As  such  he  labored  zealously  for  the 
order,  to  whose  duties  especially  belonged  the  or- 
ganization of  the  church  in  the  Wendic  countries, 
and  founded  a  Premonstrant  chapter  in  Havelberg. 
In  1135  Lothair  III.  sent  him  as  ambassador  to  Con- 
stantinople in  the  hope  of  effecting  a  union  against 
Roger  of  Sicily.  He  held  a  friendly  conference 
on  the  principal  points  of  controversy  between 
the  Eastern  and  the  Western  Churches,  with  the 
archbishop  of  Nicomedia,  and  afterward  at  the 
request  of  Pope  Eugenius  III.  wrote  three  ''  Dia- 
logues," descriptive  of  it.  In  1147  he  took  part 
as  papal  legate  in  the  crusade  against  the  Wends, 
and  then  devoted  several  years  to  the  affairs  of  his 
bishopric.  The  Emperor  Frederick  I.  employed 
him  again  on  political  missions;  he  sent  him  to 
Constantinople  in  1154,  when  he  wished  to  secure 
a  Greek  princess  for  his  wife,  and  in  1155  caused 
him  to  be  chosen  archbishop  of  Ravenna.  In  the 
same  year  Anselm  was  successful  in  mediating 
between  Frederick  and  the  Pope  (Giesebrecht,  v. 
59,  64).  His  writings,  besides  the  one  mentioned 
above,  treat  especially  of  the  relation  between  can- 
ons and  monks,  which  was  much  discussed  in  his 
time.    They  are  in  MPL,  clxxxviii. 

8.  M.  Deutbch. 
Bibuoobapht:  Spieker,  Aneelm  von  Havelberg,  in  ZHT, 

vol.  X., part  ii.  (1840)  1-94;  W.  von  Gieaebrecht,(?eae\tcMa 

der  deutechen  Kaieerseit,  iv.-v.,  Brunswick,  1874;  Hauck, 

KD,  voL  iv.  paaaim. 

ANSELM  OF  LAON  (Lat.  Laudunensis ;  called 
also  Scholasticus):  Archdeacon  of  Laon;  b.  at 
Laon  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century; 
d.  there  July  15, 1117.  He  enjoyed  the  instruction 
of  Anselm  of  Canterbury  at  Bee,  and  from  1076 
was  teacher  of  scholastic  theology  at  Paris,  where 
he  gathered  around  him  a  number  of  prominent 
pupib.  With  the  most  notable  of  them,  the 
genial  William  of  Champeaux  (q.v.),  he  laid  the 
foimdation  of  the  later  University  of  Paris.    To- 
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ward  the  end  of  the  century  he  became  archdeacon 
and  cathedral  scholcuHcus  in  his  native  city.  His 
reputation  as  the  foremost  Biblical  ezegete  made 
the  school  renowned  and  induced  yoimg  Abelard 
to  attend  his  lectures.  His  influence  on  posterity 
was  mainly  due  to  his  Olossa  interlineariSf  a  para- 
phrastic commentary  on  the  Vulgate,  which  far 
surpassed  the  popular  Glossa  ordinaria  of  Wala- 
frid  Strabo,  but  was  not  able  to  displace  entirely 
this  older  work.  He  also  wrote  exegetical  notes 
on  the  Song  of  Songs,  Matthew,  and  Revelation. 

O.  ZOCKLSRf. 
Bibuoorapht:  Anoehn's  works  are  in  MPL,  ebcii.  (ineludes 
an  intereiting  letter  on  the  problem  of  evil,  Num  Dmu 
vuU  malum  f),  A  number  of  previously  unprinted  sen- 
tenoee  were  publiehed  by  G.  Leffevre  in  Aiu^mi  Laudu- 
ntnuU  et  Radulfi  frairu  ejua  tentenHcB,  Evreux,  1894. 
Consult  Hitloif  liUiravre  (U  la  France,  x,  182  aqq.;  P. 
Feret,  La  Faculti  de  thiologie  de  Paria,  I  25-38,  Paris. 
1894;  H.  Hurter.  Theolooia  caihoHea  tempore  medii  tevi, 
pp.  17-18.  Innsbruck.  1899. 

ANSELM  OF  LUCCA:  1.  Anselm  Badagius 
(Badagio):  Bishop  of  Lucca  1057-73,  also  pope 
(Alexander  11.)  1061-73.  See  Albxandbr  II., 
pope. 

2.  Bishop  of  Lucca  1073-86;  d.  at  Mantua 
Biar.  18,  1086.  He  was  nephew  and  successor 
of  the  preceding,  and  bore  the  same  family  name. 
In  1073  he  is  designated  electua  Lucensis  by  Gregory 
VII.,  whom  he  consulted  as  to  whether  he  should 
receive  investiture  from  the  king.  The  pope  de- 
cided that  it  should  be  postponed  until  Henry  IV. 
had  cleared  himself  of  association  with  his  excom- 
municated counselors  and  had  made  his  peace  with 
Rome.  Henry  especially  requested  that  Anselm's 
consecration  should  not  take  place  until  after  his 
investiture;  and  in  fact  he  received  the  ring  and 
staff  from  the  king's  hs^d  before  he  was  conse- 
crated, Apr.  28,  1075.  Soon  after,  troubled  in 
conscience  by  this  relation,  he  wished  to  resign 
his  see  and  retired  to  a  monastery,  but  was  recalled 
by  Gregory,  whom  he  afterward  supported  with  a 
more  ardent  loyalty  than  any  other  Italian  bishop. 
His  personality  counted  for  much  when  Guibert 
of  Ravenna  had  been  set  up  as  an  antipope,  and 
the  struggle  of  Gregory  with  Henry  IV.  and  the 
Lombard  bishops  reached  its  height.  With  Coimt- 
ess  Matilda,  .Ajiselm  was  the  principal  upholder 
of  the  papal  cause  in  the  north  of  Italy.  He  was 
driven  from  his  diocese,  but  was  entrusted  with  a 
vicariate  covering  the  whole  of  Lombardy.  When 
Gregory  felt  death  approaching,  he  commended 
Anselm  to  Otto  of  Ostia  and  Hugh  of  Lyons  as  his 
choice  for  successor;  but  Anselm  died  while  still 
an  exile.  His  most  notable  literaiy  work  was  his 
CoUectio  carumum,  which  was  incorporated  almost 
bodily  in  the  Decretum  Gratiani,  Other  important 
writings  of  his  were  directed  to  the  ending  of  the 
schism;  the  principal  one  preserved  is  the  Liber 
contra  Wtbertum  et  eequacee  ejus,  written  in  1085- 
86  after  Gregory's  death.  Fragments  of  a  com- 
mentary on  the  Psalms  and  some  devotional  trea- 
tises attributed  to  Anselm  have  also  been  preserved. 

(Carl  Mirbt.) 

Bibuoobapbt:  The  Liber  contra  Wtbertum  mad  CoUecHo 
canonica,  with  spurious  works,  eto.,  are  in  MPL,  oxliz.; 
the  former,  ed.  R  Bemheim.  also  in  MOH,  LSbeUi  de 
Kte,  L  (1891)  619-028  (cf.  Preface,  pp.  05-66).  His  life, 
written  immediately  after  his  death,  at  the  request  of 


Matilda,  by  Bardo.  a  priest  who  had  been  his  close  i 
ciate.  is  in  if  PL,  cxlviii.  and,  with  extracts  from  some 
of  his  works,  ed.  R.  Wilmans,  in  MGU,  Script,  xii  (1866) 
1-36.  Consult  A.  Overmann,  Die  vila  AnednU  Luceneie 
epiecopi  dee  Ranoeriue,  in  NA,  vol.  xzi.,  1896;  W.  yon 
Qiesebreeht,  Oeechichte  der  deutechen  Kaieemeit,  voL  iiL, 
Leipsic,  1890;  J.  Langen.  OeechichU  der  r&miechen  Kirche 
von  Oreoor  VII.  bie  Innoeene  III.,  Bonn.  1893;  C.  Mirbt, 
Die  PvbliMieHk  im  Zeitalter  Gregore  VII.,  Leipsic,  1894;  W. 
Martens,  Oreoor  F//.,  2  vols.,  ib.  1894;  O.  Meyer  von  Kno- 
nau,  JakrbikcheT  dee  deutedien  Reiche  unter  Heinridi  IV, 
und  Heinrich  V.,  vol.  ii.,  ib.  1894;  Wattenbach,  DOQ,  iL 
(1894). 

ANSGAR  or  ANSKAR  {Aasgefr,  Oegejr,  "  God's 
Spear";  the  modem  Oscar):  The  apostle  of 
Scandinavia,  first  archbishop  of  Hamburg  (831- 
865);  b.  of  prominent  Prankish  parents  near  the 
monastery  of  Ck)rbie  (9  m.  e.  of  Amiens),  probably 
in  801;  d.  at  Bremen  Feb.  3, 865.  After  his  mother's 
early  death  he  was  brought  up  at  Corbie,  and  made 
rapid  progress  in  the  learning  of  the  time.  In  822 
he  was  one  of  a  colony,  sent  to  found  the  abbey 
of  CJorvey  (New  Ck)rbie)  in  Westphalia,  and  became 
there  a  teacher  and  preacher.  When,  four  years 
later,  Harold,  king  of  Denmark,  made  an  alliance 
with  the  Franks  which  included  the  acceptance 
of  their  religion,  Ansgar  was  among  those  chosen  to 
accompany  the  king  to  Denmark  to  evangelize  the 
people.  He  and  ^  companion  Autbert  foimded 
a  school  at  Harold's  court  after  the  Franldsh  model, 
but  their  work  had  to  be  abandoned  on  account 
of  the  downfall  of  Harold  (827)  and  the  illness  and 
death  of  Autbert.  In  the  autumn  of  829,  probably, 
Swedish  ambassadors  appeared  at  the  imperial 
court  and  asked  that  Christian  missionaries  be 
sent  to  their  coimtry.  Again  Ansgar  was  selected, 
and  with  him,  Witmar,  his  former  colleague  in  the 
abbey-school  at  Corvey.  After  a  perilous  journey, 
they  reached  Sweden  and  were  allowed  to  preach 
freely,  with  considerable  success,  at  Bj6rk6  (Birka) 
on  an  island  in  Lake  M&lar. 

Ansgar  spent  two  years  in  Sweden,  returning 
home  in  831  to  report  to  the  emperor.  The  time 
was  now  ripe  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  plan  of 
great  importance  for  the  northern  missions,  which 
Charlemagne  had  had  in  mind,  and  for  which  his 
son  had  now  foimd  the  right  man,  viz.,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  bishopric  of  Hamburg.  Besides  a 
diocese  formed  from  those  of  Bremen  and  Verden, 
the  new  metropolitan  was  to  have  the  right  to  send 
missions  into  all  the  northern  lands  and  to  conse- 
crate bishops  for  them.  Ansgar  was  consecrated 
in  Nov.,  831,  and,  the  arrangements  having  been 
at  once  approved  by  Gregory  IV.,  went  to  Rome  to 
receive  the  pallium  directly  at  the  hands  of  the 
pope  and  to  be  named  legate  for  the  northern  lands. 
This  commission  had  previously  been  bestowed 
upon  Ebo,  archbishop  of  Reims;  but  an  amicable 
agreement  was  reached  by  which  the  jurisdiction 
was  divided,  Ebo  retaining  Sweden  for  himself. 
For  a  time  Ansgar  devoted  himself  to  the  needs  of 
his  own  diocese,  which  was  still  missionary  terri- 
tory with  but  a  few  churches.  He  founded  in 
Hamburg  a  monastery  and  a  school;  the  latter 
was  to  serve  the  Danish  mission,  but  accomplished 
little. 

After  the  death  of  Louis  le  D^bonnaire  (840), 
Ansgar  lost  the  abbey  of  Turholt,  which  had  been 
given  as  an  endowment  for  his  work,  and  in  845 
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Hamburg  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  so  that  he 
was  a  bishop  without  either  see  or  revenue.  Many 
of  his  helpers  deserted  him,  and  his  work  was  in 
danger  of  extinction.  The  new  king,  Loiiis  the 
German,  came  to  his  aid;  after  failing  to  recover 
Turholt  for  him,  he  planned  to  bestow  upon  him 
the  vacant  diocese  of  Bremen.  There  were  many 
canonical  and  other  difficulties  in  the  way;  but  after 
prolonged  negotiations  Nicholas  I.  approved  the 
union  of  the  two  dioceses  (864).  From  848  Ansgar 
resided  in  Bremen,  and  did  what  he  could  to  revive 
the  Danish  mission.  When  he  was  established  in 
a  position  of  dignity  once  more,  he  succeeded  in 
gaining  permission  from  King  Haarik  to  build  a 
church  in  Sleswick,  and  secured  the  recognition 
of  Christianity  as  a  tolerated  religion.  He  did  not 
forget  the  Swedish  mission,  and  spent  two  years 
there  in  person  (848-850),  at  the  critical  moment 
when  a  pagan  reaction  was  threatened,  which  he 
succeeded  in  averting.  In  his  own  diocese  he 
showed  himself  a  model  bishop,  forward  in  all 
works  of  charity,  and  of  a  prayerful  and  ascetic 
life.  His  humility  was  most  marked;  when  people 
attempted  to  venerate  him  as  a  wonder-worker, 
he  reproved  them,  saying  that  it  would  be  the  great- 
est of  miracles  if  God  should  deign  to  make  him  a 
really  devout  man.  He  was  canonized  by  Nicholas 
I.  not  long  after  his  death.  A  collection  of  brief 
prayers  from  his  hsmd  is  extant  with  the  title  Pig- 
menta  (ed.  J.  M.  Lappenberg,  Hamburg,  1844). 
The  Viia  et  miracula  of  Willehad,  first  bishop  of 
Bremen  (MOH,  Script.,  ii.,  1829,  378-390 r  also 
in  MPLf  cxviii.  1013-32)  is  attributed  to  Ansgar 
by  Adam  of  Bremen;  the  life,  however,  is  by  an- 
other. (A.  Hauck.) 

Bxbuoobapht:  Rimbert  (disciple  and  sucoessor  of  Anagar), 
Fito  AntkarU,  ed.  C.  F.  Dahlmann,  in  MGH,  Script,,  ii. 
(1829)  683-725,  and  MPL,  oxviiL;  Adam  of  Bremen. 
Oetta  HammenburoentiB  ecdetia,  i.  17-36  et  passim;  there 
are  modem  lives  by  Q.  H.  Klippel.  LebentbeMchreibung  des 
Enin»chof%  An»oar,  Bremen,  1843;  A  Tappehom,  Leben 
dea  heiligen  Ansgar ,  ApottaU  von  D&nemark  und  Schipeden, 
Monster.  1863.  and  others.  Ck>n8ult  also  Q.  Dehio.  Ge- 
•diichte  dea  Ertbiatuma  Hamburg-Bremen,  i.  42  sqq.,  ii. 
61-52.  Berlin.  1877;  G.  F.  Maclear.  ApoaUee  of  Medioh 
val  Europe,  pp.  151-171.  London.  1888;  Wattenbach. 
DQQ,  1904.  i.  297.  U.  79,  608;  Hauck,  KD,  ii.  350. 
602,  618,  624.  660,  673  sqq.,  726,  765;  T.  von  Schubert, 
Anagar,  Kiel,  1901. 

ANSO:  A  monk  and  abbot  (776-800)  of  Lobbes 
(35  m.  s.  of  Brussels),  but  not,  like  his  predeces- 
sors, also  a  bishop.  He  was  considered  a  worthy, 
zealous  man,  but  no  scholar;  nevertheless,  while 
a  monk,  he  compiled  from  the  sources  biographies 
of  the  first  two  of  the  abbot  bishops  of  Lobbes, — the 
VUa  S.  Ursmari  (in  ASB,  April,  ii.  560-562,  and 
ASM,  iii.  1,  248-250)  and  the  Vita  5.  Ermini  or 
Erminonis  (ASB,  April,  iii.  375-377;  ASM,  iii.  1, 
564-568). 
BxBLioaRAPHT:  HiaUnre  KUiraire  de  la  Prance,  iv.  203. 

ANTERUSy  an'te-rus:  Bishop  of  Rome  in  the 
third  century,  successor  of  Pontianus.  According  to 
the  Catalogits  Liberianus,  he  was  consecrated  Nov. 
21,  235;  the  divergent  account  of  Eusebius  {Hist, 
eccL,  VI.  xxix.  1 ),  which  makes  him  enter  upon  his 
office  in  the  reign  of  Gordianus,  is  of  less  author- 
ity. After  a  pontificate  of  little  over  a  month, 
he  died  Jan.  3,  236.     The  stone  placed  over  his 


grave  in  the  cemetery  of  Calixtus  was  discovered 
in  1854.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bxbuoorapht:  Liber  pontifUalia,  ed.  Duchesne,  i.  147,  Paris, 

1886. 

ANTHONISTS.    See  Anthony,  Saint,  Ordebs 

OP. 

AlfTHORY,  ALFRED  WILLIAMS:  Free  Bap- 
tist; b.  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  Jan.  13,  1860.  He 
was  educated  at  Brown  University  (B.A.,  1883), 
Cobb  Divinity  School  (1883-86),  and  the  University 
of  Berlin  (1888-90),  and  was  pastor  of  the  Essex 
Street  Free  Baptist  Church,  Bangor,  Me.,  from 
1885  to  1888.  On  his  return  from  Germany  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  New  Testament  exegesis 
at  Cobb  Divinity  School,  a  position  which  he  still 
holds.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  conference 
board  of  the  General  Conference  of  Free  Baptists, 
the  chairman  of  the  Free  Baptist  conmiittee  of 
conference  on  union  with  other  bodies,  a  member 
of  the  Interdenominational  Commission  of  Maine 
since  its  organization  in  1891  and  secretary  since 
1904,  trustee  and  secretary  of  the  board  of  the 
Maine  Industrial  School  for  Girls  since  1899,  and 
member  of  the  school  committee  of  Lewiston  since 
1906.  Among  the  societies  to  which  he  belongs 
are  the  American  Philological  Association,  the 
American  Institute  of  Sacred  Literature,  the  Society 
of  Biblical  Literature  and  Exegesis,  and  the  Maine 
Academy  of  Mbdicine  and  Science.  In  theology 
he  is  a  moderate  progressive.  He  has  written: 
An  Introduction  to  the  Life  of  Jesus  (New  York, 
1896);  The  Method  of  Jesus  (1899);  The  Sunday- 
School — Its  Progress  in  Method  and  Scope  (1899); 
and  The  Higher  Criticism  in  the  New  Testament 
(1901);  and  has  edited  Preachers  and  Preaching 
(1900),  and  New  Wine  Skins  (1901). 

AHTHOmr,  SAIHT,  THE  HERMIT.    See  Mon- 

ASTICISM. 

ANTHONY,  SAINT,  ORDERS  OF:  The  oldest 
and  most  important  of  the  religious  orders  named, 
after  St.  Anthony,  the  father  of  monasticism,  is 
that  of  the  Hospitalers  of  St.  Anthony,  founded 
about  the  time  of  the  first  crusade  (1095-99)  by 
a  nobleman  of  St.  Didier  la  Mothe  in  Dauphin^, 
Gaston  by  name.  According  to  the  traditions  of 
the  order,  Gaston's  son,  Gu^rin,  was  cured  of  the 
disease  known  as  St.  Anthony's  fire  (morbits  sacer), 
whereupon  the  father  foimded  a  hospital  for  those 
suffering  from  this  and  similar  maladies,  near  the 
great  church  of  St.  Didier,  and,  with  his  son  and 
eight  knightly  comrades,  undertook  the  part  of 
nurses  in  the  institution.  St.  Anthony  appeared 
to  the  founder,  gave  him  his  staff  (shaped  like  the 
letter  "  T  "),  and  encouraged  him  in  the  work. 
Urban  II.  is  said  to  have  confirmed  the  order  at 
the  synod  at  Clermont  in  1095.  Calixtus  II.  in 
1118  dedicated  the  church  belonging  to  the  Bene- 
dictine monastery  Mons  Major  at  St.  Didier  to  St. 
Anthony,  and  so  made  it  the  chief  sanctuary  of 
the  order,  which  was  subject  to  the  Benbdictines. 
From  the  end  of  the  twdfth  century  the  order 
spread  through  the  foimdation  of  many  houses 
(as  at  Rome  in  1194;  at  Acco  in  1208;  and  many 
in  central  and  north  Germany),  and  it  acquired 
considerable  wealth  through  the  persistent  zeal 
of  its   almsgatherers.    They  wore   a  black  robe 
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with  a  light  blue  "  T  "  (St.  Anthony's  cross),  and 
a  little  bell  on  the  neck  announced  their  coming. 
After  a  hard  struggle  the  Hospitalers  freed  them- 
selves from  the  Benedictines,  and  in  1286,  by  adopt- 
ing the  rule  of  St.  Augustine,  they  became  regu- 
lar canons  (popularly  Imown  as  T^nniesherm).  In 
1297  Boniface  VIII.  freed  them  from  all  episcopal 
jurisdiction  and  made  their  head  master,  the  general 
abbot  of  St.  Didier,  directly  subject  to  the  papal 
see.  At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century 
the  number  of  houses  amoimted  to  364.  The  order 
had  suffered  a  moral  deterioration,  which  the 
general  abbot,  Brunei  de  Gramont,  with  papal 
support,  vainly  endeavored  to  correct  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  In  1774  the  order  was  united 
with  the  Knights  of  Malta  (see  John,  Saint,  Order 
OF  Hospitalers  of).  O.  ZOcKLERf. 

Bibuoobapht:  Heimbuchert  Orden  und  Kongnoatumen^  i. 
401-402;  ^t\yoi,  Ordm  mona&Hquea,  u.  108-114;  Beifart. 
D%9  TOfmeMherm  und  der  ekrtame  Rai  in  HiUU^Keim,  in 
ZeUtehrift  fOr  deuUcKe  Culturg—chichU,  1872.  pp.  121, 
384;  G.  Uhlhorn,  Die  ehri$Uiehe  LitbfihatigkeU  im  Mil- 
telaUer,  pp.  178,  432.  478.  Stuttgart.  1884. 

AlfTHOmr,  SAIITT,  OF  PADUA:  The  most 
celebrated  of  the  followers  of  St.  Francis  of  AssLsi; 
b.  at  Lisbon,  of  a  distinguished,  knightly  family, 
about  1195;  d.  at  Padua  June  13,  1231.  When 
fifteen  years  of  age  he  joined  the  Augustinian 
canons  at  Lisbon.  Afterward  he  went  to  Coimbra 
and  by  zealous  study  made  himself  master  of  the 
theology  of  his  time.  The  translation  of  the  bones 
of  the  first  martyred  Franciscans  from  Morocco  to 
Coimbra  awakened  in  Anthony  a  desire  for  mar- 
tyrdom; to  accomplish  his  purpose  in  1220  he  joined 
the  Minorites  and  sailed  to  Africa;  being  confined 
to  his  bed  by  sickness  throughout  the  winter,  he 
resolved  to  return  home.  On  the  way  he  was 
driven  to  Messina  and  with  the  bretlu«n  there 
went  to  the  chapter  at  Assisi  in  1221,  where  he  was 
taken  to  a  hennitage  in  the  Romagna.  By  acci- 
dent his  oratorical  gifts  became  known  when  he  was 
ordained  priest  at  Forli;  and  he  was  made  preacher 
of  the  oitier.  Of  his  public  activity,  which  now 
commenced,  very  little  is  known.  For  a  time  he 
acted  as  lector  to  the  Minorites  at  Bologna,  although 
Francis  of  AssLd,  influenced  by  Elias  of  Cortona, 
who  wished  to  introduce  scientific  study  into  the 
order,  gave  his  permission  very  reluctantly.  An- 
thony next  went  to  France,  and  was  guardian  at 
Puy  and  custos  in  Limousin.  As  in  the  Romagna, 
he  showed  himself  an  indefatigable  persecutor  of 
heretics  in  the  struggle  with  the  Cathari.  At 
Rimini  he  converted  some  of  them  by  his  per- 
suasive powers,  and  he  united  the  converts  at 
Padua  into  a  brotherhood  of  penitents.  Finally 
he  was  made  provincial,  and  in  1229  went  to  Padua. 

In  1230  Anthony  took  part  in  the  general  chapter 
at  Assisi,  and  he  was  released  from  his  office  as 
provincial  in  order  that  he  might  devote  himself 
entirely  to  preaching.  He,  however,  took  a  prom- 
inent part  in  the  controversy  of  the  parties  which 
developed  among  the  Minorites.  He  sided  with 
Elias  and  was  among  the  delegates  sent  to  Rome 
to  have  the  differences  decided  by  the  pope,  who 
accordingly  issued  the  buU  Quo  elongaH,  Sept.  28, 
1230  (see  Francis,  Saint,  of  Assisi,  and  the  Fran- 
ciscan Order). 
I.— 13 


Anthony's  fame  rests  solely  upon  his  ability  as 
a  preacher,  which  produced  a  great  impression, 
especially  in  the  district  of  Treviso.  The  Latin 
sketches  of  his  sermons  convey  little  impression  of 
his  manner,  but  they  show  him  to  have  been  a 
strict  preacher  of  repentance  and  of  contempt  of 
the  world,  who  urged  indefatigably  the  use  of  the 
means  of  grace  provided  by  the  Church.  It  is  said 
that  30,000  auditors  listened  to  him  in  an  open 
field  at  Padua.  His  restless  activity  wore  him  out, 
and,  suffering  from  dropsy,  he  vainly  sought  relief 
by  retiring  to  solitude,  taldng  up  his  abode  in  a 
tree.  He  was  canonized  for  political  reasons  by 
Gregory  IX.,  May  30,  1232.  [There  is  a  curious 
story  that  on  one  occasion,  disgusted  with  the  in- 
difference of  his  audience,  Anthony  betook  himself 
to  the  seashore  and  addressed  his  discourse  to  the 
fishes,  which  came  in  shoals  to  listen.  Joseph  Ad- 
dison, Remarks  on  Italy y  at  the  end  of  '*  Brescia, 
Verona  and  Padua,"  gives  the  Italian  text  and  an 
English  translation.]  E.  Lsmpp. 

Biblioosaphy:  Of  the  works  Moribed  to  Anthony  only  the 
sermons  preserved  at  Padua  |tre  certainly  genuine.  Those 
which  r  have  been  published  will  be  found  in  A.  Pagi, 
8ermone9  S,  Antonii  Paduani  de  SancHa,  Avignon,  1084; 
A.  Josa.  Letfenda  eeu  vUa  et  miracula  8.  AnUmii  de  Padtia, 
Bologna,  1883;  idem,  Sermonee,  Padua,  1886.  The 
edition  (Padua,  1895  sqq.)  begtm  by  A.  M.  Looatelli  (d. 
1902)  does  not  state  what  MSS.  are  followed.  Other  eol- 
lections  are  not  genuine  or  very  doubtfuL  The  sources 
and  most  important  literature  for  Anthony  are  gathered 
in  Leon  de  Kerval,  S.  Antonii  de  PadtM  viid  dua,  etc,  in 
CoUecHon  d'Hudee  el  dee  documente  eur  Vhietoire  relioieuee 
et  littiraire  du  maven  dge,  vol.  v.,  Paris.  1904.  For  his 
life:  E.  de  Asevedo,  Vita  dd  giarioeo  taumaturgo  porto- 
gkeee  eanJP  Antonio  di  Padova,  Bologna,  1790,  last  ed., 
Venice.  1805;  H.  J.  Coleridge.  6.  J.,  The  Chronicle  of  8t 
Antony  of  PadtM,  London.  1876;  E.  Lempp.  in  ZKO,  xi 
(1890)  177-211.  503-638.  xii.  (1891).  414-461,  xiii.  (1892) 
1-46;  J.  Rigauld,  La  Vie  de  Saint  AnUrine  de  Padua,  .  .  . 
publiie  pour  la  ptremiire  foia  avec  une  introduction  eur  lee 
eourcee  .  .  .  par  Ferdinand-Marie  d'Araules.  Bordeaux, 
1899;  Mrs.  A.  Bell.  Saint  Antony  of  Padua;  Seven  full- 
page  Reproduetione  from  Old  Maetere  of  Scenee  in  the  Ltfe 
of  St,  Antony,  London,  19(X);  A.  Lepitre,  Antoine  de  Pa- 
doue  (in  the  Joly  series),  Taris.  1901.  Eng.transl.  by  Edith 
Quest,  London,  1902. 

ANTHROPOLOGY.    See  Thboloot. 

AKTHROPOMORPmSM  and  ANTHROPOPA- 
THISM  (Gk.  anthrdpos,  "  man,"  +  morphi,  "  form," 
and  pathos,  "  passion,  suffering ") :  Terms  des- 
ignating views  of  God  which  represent  him  as 
possessed  of  a  human  form  or  members,  human 
attributes,  or  human  passions.  Such  views  arise 
from  the  natural  tendency  or  necessity  of  man  to 
conceive  of  higher  beings  by  analogy  with  himself, 
and  are  incidental  to  all  religions  at  a  certain 
stage  of  their  development.  Many  passages  of  the 
Bible  easily  lend  themselves  to  an  anthropomor- 
phic interpretation.  The  Audians  (q.v.)  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries  taught  that  all  references 
to  God's  hands,  ears,  eyes,  etc.,  are  to  be  inter- 
preted literally.  Some  philosophers  believe  the 
conception  of  God  as  a  personal  spirit  to  be  anthro- 
pomorphic. Scholars  who  accept  the  compilatory 
theory  of  the  origm  of  the  Pentateuch  consider 
anthropomorphism  a  marked  characteristic  of  the 
Elohist,  usually  cited  as  £.  Others  maintain  that 
the  Scriptures,  rightly  interpreted,  lend  no  support 
to  such  views.  See  Comparativb  Rbuoion,  VI., 
l,a,J3. 
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Anthropomorphism  is  inseparable  from  any  con- 
ception of  supernatural  powers  or  God.  This  fact 
hais  received  two  interpretations.  (1)  Religion 
never  outgrows  the  essential  characteristics  of  its 
origin,  whether  this  is  conceived  of  as  mytholog- 
ical (Gomte),  animistic  (Tylor),  or  through  dreams 
(Spencer).  In  the  lower  stages  of  religion,  the 
gods  are  only  larger  men.  According  to  Feuerbach, 
following  Xenophanes  and  Lucretius  (De  rerum 
naturaf  v.  121),  man  creates  God  in  his  own  image 
(cf.  Feuerbach,  Weaen  dea  Christenthums,  chap.  1, 
§  2).  In  the  progress  from  polytheism  to  mono- 
theism, the  himian  qualities  are  indefinitely  en- 
larged, concentrated,  and  united  in  one  being,  but 
the  being  is  still  human.  Between  the  mode  of 
himian  intelligence  and  omniscience,  the  human  will 
and  omnipotence,  between  himian  goodness  and 
divine  perfection,  between  personality  and  the 
Infinite  is  not  only  an  immeasurable  but  an  irrec- 
oncilable difference.  The  result  for  thought  is 
either  that  there  is  no  God  (Gomte),  or,  if  such  a 
being  exists,  we  are  compelled  to  distrust  all  anthro- 
pomorphic notions  and  take  refuge  in  the  Unknown 
and  the  Unknowable  (Spencer,  First  PrincvpleSf 
New  York,  1892,  pp.  108-123).  The  latter  alter- 
native leaves  room  for  the  religious  sentiments, 
but  only  in  the  form  of  awe.  To  rid  the  idea  of 
God  of  every  trace  of  anthropomorphism,  however, 
simply  abolishes  the  idea  itself.  (2)  According  to 
the  second  view — ^which  is  met  with  under  many 
variations — religious  ideas  are  not  only  incurably 
anthropomorphic,  but  they  share  this  property 
with  all  other  ideas.  They  contain  objective 
truth,  even  if  this  is  lacking  in  scientific  accuracy 
of  expression.  Either  rational  and  moral  qualities 
are  to  be  ascribed  to  God,  on  the  ground  that  these 
are  essential  to  the  perfection  of  personality  (S. 
Harris,  The  Self-Revdation  of  Ood,  New  York,  1887, 
pp.  433-440),  or,  since  they  are  derived  from  the 
human  consciousness  and  the  region  of  the  finite, 
they  may  be  interpreted  only  analogically  and 
symbolically;  e.g.,  force,  cause,  energy,  the  eternal, 
the  infinite,  the  power  not  ourselves  that  makes 
for  righteousness,  even  personality  and  fatherhood 
have  a  real  meaning  for  religious  feeling  and  thought, 
although  their  full  significance  transcends  both 
definition  and  comprehension.  The  Scriptures, 
which  are  marked  by  definite  stages  of  anthropo- 
morphic representations  of  God, contain  a  corrective 
for  an  undue  reliance  on  this  mode  of  conception. 

C.  A.  Beckwith. 
Bibuoobapht:  John  FiBke,  OuUineM  of  Commie  Philosophy, 
part  1,  ehap.  viL,  part  3,  chap,  ii.,  Boston,  1891;  idem.  Idea 
ofOod,  pp.  111-118.  Boston.  1886;  F.  Paulsen,  Einleitung 
in  die  PhUoeophie,  pp.  275-281,  Berlin.  1895,  Eng.  tranal., 
pp.  252-256.  New  York,  1898. 

ANTICHRIST. 

The  Idea  Possibly  of  Babylonian  Origin  (|  1). 

Old  Testament  Conceptions  (|  2). 

Later  Hellenistic  Jewish  Literature  (|  3). 

In  the  New  Testament  (|  4). 

In  Post-Christian  Judaism  and  in  the  Church  (|  5). 
The  name  "Antichrist"  is  first  found  in  the 
Epistles  of  John  (I.  ii.  18,  22,  iv.  3;  II.  7).  The 
idea,  however,  is  in  earlier  New  Testament  wri- 
tings, and  its  roots  are  in  the  Old  Testament. 
According    to    a   modem    supposition  they   are 


even  to  be  sought  in  the  Babylonian  chaos-myth, — 
a  native  myth  of  the  springtime,  which  narrates 
how  Tiamat,  the  ruler  over  the  deeps  of  dark- 
ness and  the  waters,  aided  by  her 

1.  The  Idea  powers,  rebelled  against  the  upper 
Possibly  of  gods,  but  was  overcome  by  Marduk, 
Babylonian  the  son  of  the  gods,  who  had  been 

Origin.  elevated  to  the  throne,  and  then 
created  the  heavenly  lights.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  the  Old  Testament  writings 
indicate  that  this  myth  migrated  to  Canaan  in 
very  ancient  times,  was  transferred  by  the  Israel- 
ites to  the  latter  end  of  the  world,  and  was  applied 
in  various  forms  also  to  political  enemies  of  the 
people;  and  herein  is  sought  the  origin  of  the  Old 
Testament  idea  of  a  rise  and  conquest  of  evil  powers, 
which  preceded  the  establishment  of  the  Idngdom 
of  God  (Gunkel,  SchOpfung  und  ChaaSf  GOttingen, 
1895,  pp.  221  sqq.).  But  influence  of  old  Oriental 
thoughts  upon  the  figurative  style  of  Biblical 
writings  can  be  admitted  only  in  a  very  limited 
degree. 

Neither  the  sources  of  the  eschatological  ideas 

which  meet  in  the  notion  of  Antichrist,  nor  the 

characteristic  features  of  their  devel- 

2.  Old  Tea-  opment  can  be  traced  back  to  eztra- 
tament  Biblical  elements.  The  belief  in  the 
Concep-     election  of  Israel  as  a  people  of  God, 

tions.  sanctified  unto  him  and  blessed  by 
him,  received  a  rude  shock  by  the  ex- 
perience of  a  reality  apparently  opposed  to  such 
choice.  Hence  arose  the  prophecy,  that,  because 
of  its  faithlessness  Israel  is  given  over  to  heathen 
powers,  but  that  it  shall  be  delivered  from  them, 
their  presumption  being  punished  for  exceeding 
their  c^vine  commission  as  God's  scourges.  Thus 
the  opinion  was  formed  that  before  the  kingdom 
of  God  is  completed  it  is  to  be  attacked  by 
the  godless  world.  As  the  representative  of  the 
latter,  Ezekiel  (xxxviii.  2,  xxxix.  1-6)  mentions 
Magog,  the  land  of  King  Gog,  a  comprehensive 
designation  of  the  nations  of  the  north.  Zechariah 
(xii.-xiv.)  describes  more  minutely  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  people  of  God  by  hostile  powers. 
When  Antiochus  IV.  Epiphanes  of  Syria  under- 
took with  cruel  severity  to  supplant  the  religion 
of  Israel  by  Greek  heathenism,  these  ideas  foimd 
a  further  development.  The  heathen  world-power 
then  appeared  not  as  an  instrument  of  punish- 
ment in  the  hand  of  God,  but  as  his  adversary, 
attacking  with  destructive  purpose  the  very  cen- 
ter of  his  kingdom.  The  history  of  the  godless 
world-kingdom,  which  reaches  its  climax  in  the 
person  of  the  proud  king,  is  thus  represented  in  the 
Book  of  Daniel. 

Gradually  the  last  enemy  of  the  kingdom  of  God 

came  to  be  thought  of  as  the  antitype  of  the  Messiah; 

at  least  such  is  the  representation  of 

3.   Later    the  later  Hellenistic  Jewish  literature 

Hellenistic   (cf.  Num.  xxiv.  7,  LXX.;  SibyUinea, 

Jewish      iii.   652  sqq.).    In   the  extant  pre- 

Literature.  Christian    Palestinian    literature   no 

indication  is  foimd  of  a  personal  an- 

tit3rpe  of  the  Messiah.    In  the  older  portions  of 

the  Book  of  Enoch  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah 

is  spoken  of  as  taking  place  at  the  end  of  all  struggles 
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and  judgments  (Enoch  xe.  37).  In  the  pseudo- 
Solomonic  Psahns  (xvii.  27-39)  of  the  time  of 
Pompey,  and  in  the  Fourth  Book  of  Ezra,  of  the  time 
of  the  Flavian  emperors,  it  is  the  godless  powers 
or  the  heathen  nations  who  are  overpowered  by 
the  Messiah.  In  the  almost  contemporary  Apoc- 
alypse of  Baruch  (xl.  1-2)  this  passage  is  applied 
to  the  destruction  of  a  last  impious  king  by  the 
Messiah.  The  conception  here  is  not  yet  influenced 
by  Christianity;  and  thus  the  expectation  of  a 
personal  opponent  to  the  Messiah  is  found  in  pre- 
Christian  Judaism. 

In  the  New  Testament  writings  the  thought 
seems  to  be  influenced  by  ideas  which  origina- 
ted in  the  Christian  revelation.  The 
4.  In  the  great  struggle  against  sin  as  selfish- 
New  Testa-  ness  revived  the  idea  of  a  final  cul- 
ment  mination  of  the  enmity  against  God. 
On  the  other  hand,  by  the  separation 
of  the  religious  life  from  the  national-political  life, 
the  idea  is  divested  of  its  natural  form  and  is  more 
spiritualized.  In  his  eschatological  discourse  where 
the  abomination  of  desolation  in  the  holy  place 
is  spoken  of  as  expressive  of  the  tribulation  of  the 
approaching  end  (Matt.,  xxiv.  15),  Jesus  quoted 
the  Book  of  Daniel.  But  the  Messianic  son  of  man 
is  here  not  opposed,  as  in  Daniel,  by  a  ruler  who  at 
the  same  time  destroys  the  rehgious  and  national 
side  of  the  theocracy,  but  by  a  great  number  of 
pseudo-prophets  and  pseudo-Messiahs  (Matt.  xxiv. 
5),  who  are  thought  of  as  fanatical  representatives 
of  a  Jewish  natural  Messianic  idea.  The  apostle 
Paul,  when  he  declares  that  the  appearance  of  the 
man  of  sin,  the  opponent  who  rises  against  every- 
thing which  contains  good  and  God's  service,  will 
precede  the  coming  of  Christ  (II  Thess.  ii.  3-4), 
no  doubt  also  thou^t  in  the  first  place  of  a  pseudo- 
Messiah  in  personal  recollection  of  the  bitter  oppo- 
sition to  the  Gospel  by  Judaism  filled  with  politico- 
Messianic  thoughts  (I  Thess.  ii.  15).  For  his 
picture  of  the  adversary  he  doubtless  took  some 
traits  from  the  description  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
in  the  Book  of  Daniel  and  that  of  Caligula  in  his- 
tory, who  had  his  image  in  the  form  of  Jupiter  set 
up  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  Furthermore, 
Paul's  high  conception  of  the  superhuman  virtue 
of  Christ,  is  reflected  in  the  description  of  his  anti- 
type. In  John's  Apocalypse  the  counterpart  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  last  times,  besides  the 
nations  Ck)g  and  Magog,  which  are  to  march  against 
the  holy  city  after  the  completion  of  the  millennium 
(Rev.  XX.  8),  includes  also  the  Roman  power,  per- 
sonified (xvii.  11)  in  the  incendiary,  matricide, 
and  persecutor  of  the  Christians  on  the  imperial 
throne,  Nero  (xvii.  9  sqq.),  as  well  as  a  multitude 
of  false  prophets  who  mislead  to  the  cult  of  the 
world-kingdom  and  its  rule  (xiii.  11-17,  xvi.  13, 
xix.  20,  XX.  10),  representing  no  doubt  the  heathen- 
ish Roman  practises  of  augury  and  necromancy. 
The  last  development  of  the  idea  within  the  New 
Testament  is  found  in  the  Epistles  of  John,  where 
the  thought  is  of  an  opponent  to  the  true  Christ, 
putting  himself  in  his  place,  brought  about  by 
doctrinal  necessities  to  characterize  heretics  who 
destroy  the  unity  of  the  historical  Jesus  and  the 
bearer  of  the  revelation  of  God,  Christ.    In  these 


persons,  according  to  the  clear  statement  of  the 
epistles  (I  John  ii.  22;  II  John  7),  the  idea  and  the 
character  of  the  Antichrist  are  realized. 

In  post-Christian  Judaism  the  early  national 
conception  was  enhanced.  The  name  "  Anti- 
christ," borrowed  from  Christianity,  does  not 
become  current  until  late  (e.g.,  in  Abrabanel). 
But  in  the  first  Christian  centuries  there  is  found 
in  Jewish  literature  the  notion  of  a 
5*  In  Post-  perpetrator    of    outrages    upon    the 

Christian   Jewish  people  in  the  last  dajrs.    Spo- 

Judalsm  radically,  the  figure  of  a  powerful 
and  in  the  woman  after  the  manner  of  Geopatra 

Church,  appears  (Sibyllines,  iii.  77,  v.  18, 
viii.  200);  oftener  that  of  an  imperial 
Roman  anti-Messiah.  In  later  times  Antichrist 
was  represented  in  Jewish  theology  as  victor  over 
the  suffering  Messiah,  and  was  called  Romulus, 
also  Armillus.  In  the  Christian  Church  of  the 
first  centuries  the  main  types  of  the  BibUcal  Anti- 
christ reappear.  Origen  identified  the  notion  in 
an  abstract  sense  with  that  of  false  doctrine.  Cer- 
tain contemporaneous  representatives  of  heretical 
teaching  were  called  by  the  name,  without  thereby 
excluding  the  expectation  of  an  Antichrist  as  a 
future  individual  (cf.  Didache,  xvi.).  Very  often 
the  latter  was  thought  of  as  a  false  Jewish  Messiah 
— hence  circumcised  and  compelling  circiuncision — 
and  it  was  expected  that  he  would  come  from  the 
tribe  of  Dan  and  from  the  E^t.  The  connection 
of  Antichrist  with  Nero  in  the  Apocalypse  of  John 
was  also  developed  by  representing  him  as  the 
resuscitated  Nero  (Lactantius,  De  mortOms  perae- 
cutorunif  ii.;  Jerome,  on  Dan,  xi.  17;  Augustine, 
De  civUate  Dei,  xx.  13).  Both  conceptions  were 
strangely  fused  (Victorinus,  Comment,  ad  Apoc,) 
or  outwardly  connected  with  each  other  into  the 
notion  of  a  double  Antichrist,  a  Western  (Roman) 
and  an  Extern,  appearing  in  Jerusalem.  In  re- 
lation to  Satan,  the  Antichrist  was  thought  of 
as  a  man  working  his  will,  as  his  son,  and  even  as 
his  incarnation. 

The  idea  receded  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  when 
it  again  appeared  it  was  mostly  applied  to  phe- 
nomena of  the  present.  It  has  often  been  applied 
to  the  papacy,  an  interpretation  which  was  adopted 
by  Luther  (Adveretia  execrabilem  Antichristi  huUam) 
and  other  Reformers,  and  taken  into  the  symbolical 
books  of  the  Lutheran  Church  (Art,  Schmal,,  ii.  4; 
Tract,  de  pot.  Papcs).  On  the  other  hand,  Roman 
Catholics  have  referred  the  Antichrist  to  Luther 
and  Protestantism.  F.  Sieffbbt. 

As  Bousset  (ArUickrtet)  has  so  convincingly 
shown,  a  tradition  was  evidently  current  in  Jewish 
thought  which  underlay  the  teaching  both  of 
Paul  and  the  Apocalypse  concerning  the  Antichrist. 
The  tradition  appears  to  have  contained  the  fol- 
lowing features.  The  coming  of  Antichrist  was 
prevented  by  the  Roman  power.  When  this  power 
should  fall,  the  Antichrist,  not  of  foreign  birth 
but  a  Jewish  false  Messiah,  would  establiBh  him- 
self in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  and  require  men 
to  worship  him.  His  reign  would  last  for  three 
and  one-half  years.  By  means  of  his  miraculous 
power  he  would  convert  the  world  to  his  side. 
Later,  his  real  character  would  be  exposed;  the 
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believing  Jews  having  fled  into  the  wilderness 
would  l^  pursued  by  him,  and  then  he  woiild  be 
slain  by  the  true  Messiah  with  the  breath  of  his 
mouth.  This  tradition  is  in  part  followed  and  in 
part  contradicted  by  the  Apocaljrpse  and  by  Paul. 
In  its  background  is  the  Book  of  Daniel  with 
its  fierce  foreign  oppressor;  the  Apocalyptic  Belial, 
a  supernatural  spirit  who  will  antagonize  God 
at  the  end  of  time  {SybUlineSf  bk.  iii.);  the  doc- 
trine of  Satan  (Rev.  xx.  2);  the  Bab3rlonian  dragon- 
m3rth  (Gunkel,  Schdpfung  und  Chaos);  and  a  man 
filled  with  Satanic  might.  The  doctrine  of  Anti- 
christ contains  one  of  the  solutions  which  the  early 
Church  had  to  offer  for  two  problems  of  the  religious 
consciousness — ^the  origin  and  overthrow  of  evil, 
and  theodicy.  C.  A.  B. 

Bibuoorapht:  MoClintock  and  Strong,  Cvdopadia,  i.  264- 
261  (fible  historical  renew,  but  omits  survey  of  the 
Pieudepigrapba,  a  lack  supplied  in  R.  F.  Charles,  Crit- 
ical HUtory  of  Oub  Doctrinm  of  a  Future  Life,  Lon- 
don, 1899);  J.  Q.  Walch,  Bibliotheea  tk^olof/iea,  ii  217 
sqq..  4  vols.,  Jena,  1757-<I6  (gives  bibliography  of  contro- 
versy between  Protestants  and  Catholics);  T.  Malvenda, 
De  AnHchrieto,  Rome.  1604;  J.  H.  Newman,  The  ProUe- 
tantldeaof  AnH-ChrUt,  in  his  Critical  and  Hietorioal  Se- 
eaye,  ti.  112-185,  London,  1871;  DCB.  i.  120-122;  8.Hun- 
tingford.  The  Apocalypee  .  .  .  and  Ike  Antiekriet  of  81. 
Paul  and  St.  John,  London,  1881;  Computation  of  666 
.  .  .  the  Comino  of  Anti-Chriet,  ib.  1891;  W.  Bousset.  Der 
Antichriet  in  der  Ueberlieferuno  dee  Judenthu$ne,  dee  Neuen 
Teetamente  und  der  alien  Kirche,  06ttingen,  1896,  Eng. 
transl..  London.  1896;  H.  Gunkel,  Schdpfuno  und  Chaoe, 
Qattingen.  1896s  E.  Wadstein,  AntichrieU  in  ZWT, 
zxxviii.-xxxix.  (new  series,  iiL-iv..  1896-96).  71^167,  261- 
293;  M.  FriedlAnder,  Der  Antichriet  in  den  vorehrietUchen 
iadieehen  Quellen,  G6ttingen,  190L 

ANnDICOMARIANITES,  anni-dio''o-m6'riHm- 
oits:  A  name  applied  by  Epiphanius  (Hcsr., 
Ixxviii.)  to  opponents  of  the  belief  in  the  perpetual 
virginity  of  Mary,  the  mother  of  Christ.  The  New 
Testament  speaks  of  the  "  brethren  "  of  Jesus; 
and  in  TertuUian's  time  the  opinion  was  still  prev- 
alent that  Mary's  marriage  with  Joseph  was  a  true 
marriage.  Thus  he  writes  (De  numogcuniaf  viii.): 
"  Truly  it  was  a  virgin  who  bore  Christ,  but  after 
doing  so  she  married,  in  order  that  the  last  title  of 
sanctity  might  be  checked  off  in  the  inventory  of 
Christ;  a  mother  who  was  both  a  virgin  and  a 
once  married  woman."  But  by  the  fourth  century 
it  was  considered  as  established  that  there  had  not 
been  a  real  marriage.  The  older  belief  had  not, 
however,  altogether  disappeared.  Epiphanius 
found  the  opinion  current  in  Arabia  that  Maiy, 
after  the  birth  of  Christ,  had  lived  with  Joseph  as 
his  wife  and  had  children  by  him.  He  classed  the 
adherents  of  this  view  as  a  sect,  bestowed  upon 
them  a  name  of  his  own  composition,  meaning 
"  opponents  of  Mary,"  and  controverted  their 
belief  in  a  lengthy  treatise,  which  he  gives  in  the 
passage  cited  above.  (A.  Hauck.) 

ANTILEGOMEIIA.    See  Canon  of  Scripture. 

ANTIMENSIUM,  an"ti-men'si-mn:  A  name  ap- 
plied in  the  Greek  Church  to  a  linen  cloth  spread 
upon  the  altar  before  the  beginning  of  the  eucha- 
ristic  service,  and  considered  as  making  it  an  altar 
ready  for  the  sacrifice.  Since  the  Greek  Church, 
like  the  Roman  Catholic,  holds  that  the  eucharis- 
tic  sacrifice  may  be  offered  only  on  a  consecrated 
altar,  and  since  this  consecration  can  be  performed 
only  by  the  bishop   (taking  place  usually  at  the 


time  of  the  consecration  of  the  church),  the  mass 
could  not  be  celebrated  in  churches  not  yet  conse- 
crated, if  the  use  of  this  consecrated  cloth — ^in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  of  a  portable  altar-stone 
(see  Altar) — ^were  not  held  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency. Gborq  Rietbchsl.) 

AHTIHOMIAIIISM   AND   AlfTIHOMIAir 
CONTROVERSIES. 

L  Antinomianism  in  General. 

New  Testament  Antinomianism  (|  1). 

Gnostic  Antinomianism  (|  2). 

Antinomianism  of  the  Middle  Ages  (|  3). 

Of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries  (i  4). 

In  England  (|  6). 

The  Ranters  (i  6). 

Later  Phases  of  Antinomianism  (|  7). 
II.  Antinomian  Controversies. 

1.  Of  the  German  Reformation. 

Luther's  Earlier  Teachings  About  the  Law  (|  1). 
Agricola's  Controversy  with  Ifelanchthon,  1527  (|  2). 
Agrioola's  Controversy  with  Luther,  1637  sqq.  (|  8). 
Jakob  Schenk  (i  4). 
Later  Controversies  (|  6). 
Settlement  of  the  Controversy  (|  6). 

2.  The  Antinomian  Controversy  in  New  England. 

L  Antinomianigm  in  General:  The  name  anti- 
nomianism is  a  comparatively  modem  designation 
of  several  types  of  ethical  thought  in  which  hos- 
tility to  the  Mosaic  law  (including  the  decalogue) 
and  to  the  principles  therein  embodied  has  led  to 
immoral  teaching  and  practise.  Traces  of  such 
thought  are  evident  in  the  New  Testament.  The 
spiritualization  of  the  law  into  the  one  precept  of 
love  to  God  taught  and  exemplified  by  Jesus 
encouraged  some  overenthusiastic  devotees  to 
believe  that  they  had  been  exalted  to  such  a  height 
of  spirituality  and  such  an  overmastering  love  to 
God  that  they  needed  to  have  no  regard  to  moral 
precepts  or  to  outward  conduct; 
z.  New  Tea-  while  Paul's  insistence  on  the  goodness, 
tament  holiness,  and  spirituality  of  the  law 
Antino-  did  not  suffice  to  convince  all  of  those 
mianism.  who  considered  themselves  his  dis- 
ciples that,  as  being  utteriy  ineffectual 
for  human  salvation  and  as  occasioning  and  inci- 
ting to  sin,  it  was  not  itself  sin  and  worthy  to  be 
treated  with  abhorrence.  Paul's  sharp  conflict 
with  JudaiEcrs  in  regard  to  the  observance  of 
Jewish  ceremonies  could  hardly  fail  to  convince 
his  more  radical  anti-Judaistic  followers  that  the 
effort  to  keep  the  law  perfectly  was  not  only  vain 
but  involved  the  setting  at  naught  of  the  gospel  of 
free  grace  in  Christ  Jesus.  Some  such  perversion 
of  Paul's  teaching  was  probably  in  the  mind  of 
the  writer  of  II  Pet.  iii.  16.  The  members  of  the 
Corinthian  Church  who  were  puffed  up  and  did  not 
mourn  over  the  incestuous  person,  as  well  as  the 
parties  guilty  of  the  abominable  union  (I  Cor.  v. 
1-6),  were  probably  antinomian,  and  of  like  tend- 
ency were  doubtless  the  Nicolaitans  (Rev.  ii.  2, 
15;  see  Nicolaitanb),  those  that  held  the  teaching 
of  Balaam  (Rev.  ii.  14),  and  those  that  suffered 
the  woman  Jezebel  (Rev.  ii.  20). 

Biany  Gnostics  objected  to  the  Mosaic  law  as 
being  too  formal  and  not  sufficiently  spiritual,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  as  giving  too  much  place  to  carnal 
indulgence,  on  the  other  (see  Gnosticism).  Hold- 
ing the  flesh  in  contempt  as  an  evil  product  of  the 
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demiurge,  some  thought  it  their  duty  to  practise 
a  rigorous  asceticism,  while  others  are  represented 
by  their  Christian  assailants  as  thinking  it  right 
to  destroy  the  body  by  vicious  practises.  The 
Cainites  (q.v.)  regarded  with  approval 
3.  Gnostic  Cain,  Esau,  Korah,  the  Sodomites, 
Antinomian- and  all  other  characters  reprobated 
ism.  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  presumably 
supposed  that  they  were  doing  God 
service  in  themselves  defying  the  authority  of  Jeho- 
vah (the  demiiurge)  and  doing  the  things  forbidden 
in  the  law.  Carpocrates  (q.v.)  and  Epiphanes  ap- 
pear to  have  disseminated  antinomian  teachings. 
The  followers  of  Marcion  (q.v.)  and  the  Mani- 
cheans  (q.v.)  were  antinomian  in  the  sense 
that  they  rejected  the  Mosaic  law  because 
of  its  permission  of  marriage  and  even  polyg- 
amy and  concubinage,  of  capital  punishment, 
etc.;  but  did  not,  so  far  as  appears,  make  repudia- 
tion of  the  law  an  excuse  for  fleshly  indulgence. 
The  followers  of  Priscillian  (q.v.),  a  strong  ascetic 
party  in  Spain  with  Gnostic  tendencies  (fourth 
and  fifth  centuries),  were  tortured  into  confessing 
the  most  immoral  practises;  but  there  is  no  good 
reason  for  crediting  the  calumnies  of  their  perse- 
cutors. The  Messalians  (q.v.),  a  mystical  sect 
that  flourished  in  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Armenia 
from  the  fourth  century  onward,  are  said  to  have 
practised  a  squalid  kind  of  asceticism,  mendicancy, 
promiscuous  sleeping  together  of  men  and  women, 
and  prayer  to  the  devil.  On  accoimt  of  the  last- 
named  practise  they  were  sometimes  called  Satan- 
ites.  It  seems  probable  that  they  were  antinomian. 
Of  like  character,  or  worse,  were  the  Adamites 
referred  to  by  Epiphanius,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  medieval  parties  known  by  this  name 
(see  Adamiteb). 

The   Bogomiles   and   kindred  sects   (see   New 
BIanicheanb)  are  accused  by  their  enemies  of  the 
most  immoral  practises.    Amalric  of  Bena  (d.  1204) 
carried  pantheistic  ideas  so  far  as  to  maintain  that 
"  to  those  constituted  in  love  no  sin  is  imputed  " 
(see  Abialric  of  Bena).    His  followers  are  said 
to  have  maintained  that  harlotry  and  other  carnal 
vices  are  not  sinful  for  the  spiritual  man,  because 
the  spirit  in  him,  which  is  God,  is  not 
3.  Antino-  affected  by  the  flesh  and  can  not  sin, 
mi^nUm  of  and  because  the  man,  who  is  nothing, 
the  Middle  can  not  sin  so  long  as  the  spirit,  which 
Ages.       is  God,   is  in   him.    Such  teachings 
were   carried   to   the   most   immoral 
consequences  by  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit 
and   the   Beghards    (qq.v.),    if    the   inquisitorial 
records  of  the  fifteenth  century  can  be  believed. 
Johann  Hartmann  in  the  diocese  of  Mainz  claimed 
that  by  contemplation  he  had  become  so  com- 
pletely one  with  God  and  God  so  completely  one 
with  him  that  an  angel  coiild  not  tell  the  difference; 
that  a  man  free  in  spirit  is  rendered  impeccable 
and  can  do  whatever  he  will  and  whatever  pleases 
him.    He    carried   these   doctrines   to   the   most 
extreme  and  revolting  consequences  (cf .  the  docu- 
ments in  DOUinger,  Beiirdge  zur  Sektengeschichte  dea 
MiUelaltera,  ii.,  Munich,  1890,  pp.  384  sqq.).    This 
type  of  antinomianism  seems  to  have  been  wide- 
spread during  the  later  Middle  Ages  and  was  per-  i 


petuated  in  some  of  the  parties  of  the  Reformation 
time. 

The  pantheistic  sect  of  the  "  Libertines,"  who 
appeared  in  the  Netherlands  about  1525  and 
thence  spread  into  France  and  were  combated 
by .  Calvin  (see  Libertineb,  3;  Loistb)  were  An- 
tinomians.  They  disregarded  the  Mosaic  law 
and  law  in  general  as  inapplicable  to  the  spiritual 
man  and  felt  free  to  lie,  steal,  and  indulge  the  pas- 
sions. David  Joris  (q.v.),  the  m3nBtic,  was  accused 
by  his  opponents  of  antinomian  teachings,   but 

apparently  without  sufficient  reason. 
4.   Of  the   It  would  be  easy  to  point  out  anti- 
Sixteenth    nomian  tendencies  in  a  number  of 
and  Seven-  continental  parties  of  the  sixteenth 
teenth      and  seventeenth  centuries  not  com- 
Centuries.  monly  reckoned  among  Antinomians. 

The  hyper-Calvinistic  (supralapsarian) 
teaching  of  men  like  Fiscator  (d.  1625)  and  Gomar 
(d.  1641)  in  the  Netherlands,  as  that  "  sins  take 
place,  <iod  procuring  and  himself  willing  that  they 
take  place,  nay,  absolutely  so  willing  *[  and  that  in 
giving  the  law  and  commanding  its  observance 
He  made  its  observance  absolutely  impossible, 
really  struck  at  the  root  of  human  responsibility 
and  discouraged  any  effort  to  control  the  natural 
impulses.  So,  too,  the  Jesuit  casuists  of  the  more 
reckless  type  in  substituting  for  the  Mosaic  law 
the  Canon  Law  and  in  making  the  violation  of  the 
latter  easy  by  their  doctrines  of  "  philosophical 
sin,"  "  direction  of  attention,"  "  mental  reserva- 
tion," and  "  probabilism,"  etc.,  were  construct- 
ively antinomian.  Mystics  of  the  later  time,  so 
far  as  they  pantheistically  identified  themselves 
with  God  and  supposed  that  by  virtue  of  such 
spiritual  exaltation  they  were  subject  to  no  ordi- 
nances human  or  divine,  were  antinomian  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit  were. 
Of  special  importance  in  this  connection,  because 
of  the  wide-spread  influence  exerted  by  his  teach- 
ings on  English  and  American  thought  and  life,  is 
Hendrik  NUdaee,  founder  of  the  Familists  (q.v.). 
In  1577  several  of  his  works  were  published  in 
English  and  called  forth  a  considerable  body  of 
polemical  literature.  At  this  time  there  are  said 
to  have  been  one  thousand  Familists  in  England, 

and  they  were  making  an  active  and 

5.   In      successful   propaganda.    To  coimter- 

England.    act  their  influence  the  privy  council 

issued  a  form  of  abjuration  to  be 
applied  to  members  of  the  party  arraigned  for 
heresy.  Their  principles  were  too  nearly  identical 
with  those  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit  not 
to  be  subversive  of  morality  as  well  as  of  Scriptural 
authority  and  historical  Christianity,  and  their 
errors  were  all  the  more  insidious  because  of  the 
fact  that  they  allowed  the^nselves  to  conform  out- 
wardly to  any  required  ecclesiastical  or  civil  usages, 
and  by  the  use  of  ambiguous  language  to  profess 
the  acceptance  of  any  doctrine. 

During  the  Civil  War  dbd  Commonwealth  times 
almost  every  imaginable  \type  of  religious  propa- 
gandism  went  forward  with  astonishing  zeal  and 
success.  Familism  (with  other  important  influ- 
ences) produced  a  relatively  pure  and  evangelical 
mysticism  in  the  Society  of  Fn^nds  and  a  grosser 
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fonn  of  antinomianiwn  in  the  Ranters  (see  below). 
The  first,  as  far  as  known,  to  propagate  distinct- 
ively antinomian  principles  in  England  at  this 
time  was  John  Eaton,  who  wrote  The  Honeycomb 
of  Free  JuaHficatum  by  Christ  Alone  (London,  1642). 
He  distinguished  the  time  of  the  law,  the  time  of 
John  the  Baptist,  and  the  Christian  dispensation, 
as  glorious,  more  glorious,  and  most  glorious. 
Under  the  Mosaic  law  "  sin  was  severely  taken 
hold  of,  and  punished  sharply  in  God's  children.  .  .  . 
John  laid  open  their  sins,  and  the  danger  of  them, 
yet  we  read  not  of  any  punishment  inflicted  on 
God's  children.  .  .  .  The  third  time,  the  most 
glorious,  is  smce  Christ  groaned  out  his  blood  and 
life  upon  the  cross,  by  which  sin  itself,  and  guilt, 
and  punishment  are  so  utterly  and  infinitely  abol- 
ished that  there  is  no  sin  in  the  Church  of  God, 
and  that  now  God  sees  no  sin  in  us;  and  who- 
soever believeth  not  this  point  is  undoubtedly 
damned"  (quoted  by  E.  Pagitt,  Hereeiography, 
London,  16i62,  p.  122).  The  following  summary 
of  teachings  of  seventeenth-century  Antinomians' 
from  Thomas  Gataker's  AnHnomianiem  Discovered 
and  Confuted  (London,  1652;  quoted  by  Pagitt, 
p.  123)  may  be  accepted  as  substantially  trust- 
worthy: 

1.  That  the  Moral  Law  is  of  no  uae  at  all  to  a  believer,  nor 
a  rule  for  him  to  walk  in,  nor  to  examine  his  life  by,  and  that 
Christians  are  free  from  the  mandatory  power  of  it:  whence 
one  of  them  [Antinomianii]  cried  out  in  the  pulpit, "  Away 
with  the  Law,  which  cuts  off  a  mans  legs  and  then  bids  him 
walk."  2.  That  it  is  as  possible  for  Christ  to  sm  as  for  a 
ehiid  of  God  to  sin.  3.  That  the  child  of  God  need  not 
nor  ought  not  to  ask  pardon  for  sin,  and  that  it  is  no  less 
than  blasphenur  for  him  so  to  do.  4.  That  God  doth  not 
chasten  any  of^his  children  for  sin.  nor  is  it  for  the  sins  of 
God's  people  that  the  land  is  punished.  5.  That  if  a  man 
know  himself  to  be  in  a  state  of  grace,  though  he  be  drunk, 
or  commit  murder,  God  sees  no  sin  in  him.  6.  That  when 
Abraham  denied  his  wife,  and  in  outward  appearance  seemed 
to  lie  in  his  distrust,  lying,  dissembling,  and  equivocating 
that  his  wife  was  his  sister,  yea.  then  all  his  thoughts,  words, 
and  deeds  were  perfectly  holy  and  righteous  from  all  spot 
of  sin  in  the  eyes  of  God. 

By  far  the  most  unattractive  of  the  sectaries 

of  this  time  are  the  Ranters,  who  seem  to  have 

been  almost  identical  in  doctrine  and 

6.  The      practise   with   the   Brethren   of   the 

Ranteri.  Free  Spirit  and  who,  by  their  enthu- 
siastic propagandism,  seduced  multi- 
tudes from  the  fellowship  of  the  evangelical  de- 
nominations. According  to  Samuel  Fisher  {Baby 
Baptism  Mere  Babism,  London,  1653),  ''  Some 
Ranters  are  not  ashamed  to  say  that  they  are  Christ 
and  God,  and  there  is  no  other  God  than  they, 
and  what's  in  them,  and  such  like  blasphemies." 
They  denied  the  existence  of  the  devil,  heaven, 
and  hell.  Moses  they  declared  to  be  a  conjurer 
and  Christ  a  deceiver  of  the  people.  Prayer  is 
useless.  Preaching  and  lying  are  all  one.  The 
Scriptures  they  regarded  as  cast-off  fables,  and  when 
they  condescended  to  use  them  at  all  they  practised 
the  most  absurd  allegorizing.  They  claimed  that 
nothing  is  sm  but  what  a  man  thinks  to  be  so. 
Their  practise  is  represented  as  corresponding 
with  their  immoral  teaching. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  Particular  Baptists 
of  England  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eight- 
eenth centuiy,  by  way  of  reaction  against  8o- 
cinianism  and  the  missionary  movement,  became 


involved  in  a  hyper-Calvinistic    (supralapsarian) 
tjrpe  of  thought  that  involved  making  God  re- 
sponsible for  evil,  complete  denial  of 
7.  Later    human  initiative  or  part  in  salvation 
Phases  of    and  conduct,  renunciation  of  the  law 
Antinomi-    as  a  rule  of  Ufe,  and  the  disowning  of 
anivn.      human  agency  and  responsibility  in 
the    extension    of    the    kingdom  of 
Christ.    This   Baptist   antinomianism    was   com- 
bated in  England  by  Andrew  Fuller,  John  Ryland, 
and  others.    A  still  more  virulent  type  of  anti- 
nomianism  appeared   among   American   Baptists 
in  the  nineteenth  centuiy  by  way  of  reaction  against 
the  missionary  and  educational  work  of  the  denomi- 
nation.   Here  as  in  England  leaders  and  led  were 
illiterate  and   deeply   prejudiced  against   human 
institutions  and  agencies,  which  they  regarded  as 
an  impertinent  interference  with  God's  sovereignty. 
These  antinomian  Baptist  parties  are  still  extant. 
See  Baptistb,  I.,  4,  {{  4-6;  II.,  3,  §{  3,  4. 

A.  H.  Newman. 
XL    Antinomian  Controversies: 
1.  Of  the  German  Baformation:    Antinomian 
doctrines  were  vigorously  discussed  in  Germany 
during  the  Reformation  period  until  the  Formula 
of  Concord  made  a  final  adjustment  of  the  matter 
in  1577.    Luther  had  held  that  the  Mosaic  law, 
as  an  ancient  code  devised  under  special  conditions 
for  a  particular  people,  was  superseded  by  the 
civil  law  of  modem  states,  and  no  longer  possessed 
for   Christians  a  juridical  or  ceremonid    force.* 
Furthermore,  the  whole  law,  even  the  decalogue 
included,  was  in  no  wise  to  be  employed  by  Chris- 
tians in  the  spirit  of  justification  by 
I.  Luther's  works,  since  that  involved  a  super- 
Earlier      ficial  and    mercenary  idea  of  divine 
Teachings    justice.    There  was,  however,  need  to 
about  the    preach  the  law  from  a  spiritual  stand- 
Law,      point,   emphasizing  a  realization    of 
sin  by  which  the  conscience  should 
be   humbled   before    the   divine    wrath;    though 
the   preaching   of    the    law   exclusively    led    to 

1  In  combating  the  legalistic  element  in  medieval  Roman 
Catholic  teaching  and  in  the  radical  religious  parties  of  the 
early  Reformation  time,  Luther  allowed  himself  to  use  lan- 
guage in  disparagement  of  the  Mosaic  law  so  strong  and 
unquali6ed  as  to  give  great  encouragement  to  those  that 
were  eager  for  fleshly  freedom.  A  few  sentences  should  be 
quoted:  "  Christ  is  not  harsh,  severe,  biting  as  Moses.  .  .  . 
Therefore,  away  with  Moses  forever,  who  shall  not  terrify 
deluded  hearts."  Again:  "  The  gospel  is  heavenly  and 
divine,  the  law  earthly  and  hiunan;  tne  righteousness  of 
ttie  goiq>el  is  just  as  distinct  from  that  of  the  law  as  heaven 
from  earth,  as  light  from  darkness.  The  gospel  is  light  and 
day,  the  law  darkness  and  nic^t."  In  his  polemic  **  against 
the  Heavenly  Prophets  "  (Erl.  ed.,  xxix.  160)  he  says:  "  We 
will  take  our  stand  on  the  right  ground  and  say  that  these 
sin-teachers  and  Mosaic  prophets  shall  leave  us  unoon- 
founded  by  Moses;  we  will  neither  see  nor  hear  Moses.  How 
does  this  please  you.  dear  revolutionists  T  And  we  say 
fiuther  that  all  such  Mosaic  teachers  [i.e.,  the  Zwickau 
prophets,  q.v.]  deny  the  gospel,  banish  Christ,  and  over- 
throw the  whole  New  Testament.  I  speak  now  as  a  Chris- 
tian and  for  Christians,  since  Moses  was  given  to  the 
Jewish  people  alone  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  us  Gen- 
tiles and  Christians.  We  have  our  gospel  and  New  Testa- 
ment; if  they  will  prove  from  this  that  pictures  are  to  be 
done  away  with,  we  will  gladly  follow  them.  But  if  they 
wish  by  means  of  Moses  to  make  Jews  of  us,  we  will  not 
suffer  it."  Of  course,  he  did  not  mean  utterly  to  repudiate 
Moses,  but  rather  by  a  Umr  d4  force  to  repudiate  what  he 
considered  an  unauthorised  use  of  Moses.  (a.  h.  n.) 
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either  hypocrisy  or  despair.  In  his  emphasis 
on  justification  by  faith,  Luther  asserted  that 
true  repentance  proceeded  from  a  realizing  sense  of 
the  work  of  Christ,  The  preaching  of  faith  was 
to  take  precedence  of  all  else,  since,  faith  having 
been  attained,  contrition  and  consolation  spon- 
taneously followed.  Nevertheless,  more  frequently 
and  in  entire  consistency  with  the  formd  defi- 
nition of  his  position  in  1520,  the  process  of  salva- 
tion was  described  by  him  as  beginning  with  the 
operation  of  the  law  upon  the  soul,  which  in 
repentance  casts  about  for  aid  and  is  met  with  the 
promise  of  remission  of  sins  through  Christ. 

The  antinomian  controversy  was  preluded  by 
the  complaints  preferred  in  Bohemia  in  1524  against 
one  Dominicus  Beyer,  who  strictly  adhered  to 
Luther's  doctrine,  but  was  accused  by  some  of 
reversion  to  the  Roman  view  in  preaching,  as  it 
was  said,  the  approach  to  faith  through  works  of 
merit.  Luther,  Melanchthon,  and  Bugenhagen 
completely  exonerated  Beyer  and  clearly  enun- 
ciated the  Wittenberg  position.  Later  Melanch- 
thon's  Articuli  de  quQnut  egerunt  per 
2.  Agricola't  visUaiorea  (1527;  CRf  xxvi.  7  sqq.) 
Contfoveray  placed   the  preaching  of  the  law  at 

with  Me-  the  portal  of  Christian  instruction, 
Unchthon,  asserting  that  it  led  to  repentance, 
1527.  which  was  the  antecedent  of  faith, 
and  without  which  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel  was  unintelligible.  Johann  Agricola, 
who  had  eageriy  emphasized  Luther's  earlier 
statements  of  repentance  as  a  consequence  of  the 
gospel  of  divine  grace,  chose  to  regard  Melanch- 
thon's  declaration  as  a  personal  affront.  After 
addressing  to  Luther  several  memorials  on  the 
subject,  he  made  specific  complaints  and  circulated 
in  manuscript  a  censure  of  Melanchthon 's  teaching. 
In  a  conference  at  Torgau  (Nov.  26-28,  1527)  an 
adjustment  was  finally  effected  by  Luther,  who 
distinguished  between  faith  in  the  general  sense 
(fides  generaUa),  as  indeed  antedating  repentance, 
and  the  justifying  faith  which,  impelled  by  con- 
science, apprehends  divine  grace. 

Agricola,  though  professing  satisfaction,  neverthe- 
less continued  in  his  antinomian  position;  repent- 
ance, consciousness  of  sin,  and  the  fear  of  God 
were  to  be  based  upon  the  gospel  and  not  upon  the 
law.  He  began  even  to  gather  a  party  about 
himself  as  the  Paul  of  the  Reformation,  who  must 
set  right  Peter  (Luther).  Reports  to  this  effect 
having  gained  currency,  three  published  discourses 
of  his  were  examined  and  found  to  contain  anti- 
nomian views.  In  July,  1537,  and  again  in  Septem- 
ber, Luther  preached  against  such  error, 

3.  Agric-  though  without  mention  of  Agricola, 

cHaH  Con-  declsuring  in   the  latter  instance  that 

troversy    the  gospel  could  no  more  be  preached 

with  Luther,  independently  of  the  law  than  ooiild 

1537  •^iq*  the  law  independently  of  the  gospel. 
At  the  close  of  October,  Agricola  came 
to  an  agreement  with  Luther  whereby  unanimity 
was  recognized  in  the  substance  of  doctrine.  But 
now  Agricola  undertook  to  publish  his  Summarien 
aber  die  Evangelien,  the  imprimatur  of  the  rector 
being  dispensed  with  on  the  ground  that  Luther 
had  already  9een  and  approved  of  the  work.    Luther 


thereupon  forbade  its  completion,  and  determined 
upon  an  imsparing  conflict.  He  published  some 
antinomian  theses  of  Agricola  which  had  been 
privately  circulated,  and  on  Deo.  18  held  his  first 
disputation  against  them.^  Agricola  did  not  put  in 
an  appearance,  and  Luther  accordingly  challenged 
him  to  a  second  disputation  (Jan.  12,  1538),  at 
which  a  solemn  reconciliation  took  place.  Agricola 
even  authorized  Luther  to  draw  up  a  retraction  in 
his  name,  which  the  latter  did  in  damaging  fashion 
in  a  letter  to  Caspar  GQttel  of  Eisleben.  The 
conflict  seemed  over,  and  in  Feb.,  1539,  Agricola 
was  appointed  to  the  Wittenberg  consistory.  The 
dispute  was,  however,  revived  through  reflections 
made  against  Luther  by  Agricola  in  a  disputation 
at  the  University.  Luther  responded,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  vigorous  attacks  on  the  antinomians. 
He  considered  even  the  excommunication  of 
Agricola.  The  latter,  on  his  side,  thought  himself 
calumniated  and  collected  material  for  his  justi- 
fication. In  Mar.,  1540,  he  submitted  his  com- 
plaints to  the  Elector.  To  these  complaints  Luther 
responded  that  what  Agricola  termed  calumnies 
were  but  conclusions  inevitably  to  be  drawn  from 
the  latter's  propositions.  The  Elector  instituted 
formal  proceedings  against  Agricola,  who,  though 
under  pledge  not  to  leave  Wittenberg,  withdrew 

1  The  more  important  of  Agrioola's  eighteen  iMt>poeitionfl 
are:  i.  Repentance  is  to  be  taught  not  from  the  decalogue 
or  any  law  of  Moeee,  but  from  the  suffering  and  death  of 
the  Son  through  the  gospel,  ii.  For  Christ  sasrs  in  the  last 
chapter  of  Luke:  "  Thus  it  behooved  Christ  to  die  and  in 
this  manner  to  enter  into  his  glory,  that  repentance  and 
remission  of  sins  might  be  preached  in  his  name."  iii.  And 
Christ,  in  John,  says  that  the  Spirit,  not  the  law,  convicts 
the  world  of  sin.  iv.  The  last  discourse  of  Christ  teachee 
the  same  thing:  '  Go.  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature." 
viL  Without  ansrthing  whatever  the  Holy  Spirit  is  given 
and  men  are  justified:  this  thing  [the  law]  is  not  necessary 
to  be  taught  either  for  the  beginning,  the  middle,  or  the  end 
of  justification,  viii.  But  the  Holy  Spirit  having  been 
given  of  old  is  also  given  perpetually,  and  men  are  justified 
without  the  law  through  the  gospel  concerning  Christ  alone, 
xiii.  Wherefore,  for  conserving  purity  of  doctrine  we  must 
resist  those  who  teach  that  the  gospel  is  not  to  be  preached 
except  to  thotse  who  have  been  crushed  and  made  contrite 
through  the  law.  xvi.  The  law  only  convicts  of  sin  and  that, 
too,  without  the  Holy  Spirit;  therefore  it  convicts  unto 
danmation.  xvii.  But  there  is  need  of  a  doctrine  that  not 
only  with  great  eflScacy  condemns,  but  also  at  the  same 
time  saves:  but  that  is  the  gospel,  which  teaches  conjointly 
repentance  and  remission  of  sins,  xviii.  For  the  gospel  of 
Christ  teaches  the  wrath  from  heaven  and  at  the  same  time 
the  justice  of  God,  Rom.  i.  For  it  is  the  preaching  of  re- 
pentance joined  to  a  promise  which  reason  does  not  naturally 
apprehend,  but  which  comes  through  divine  revelation. 

Luther  added  to  these  acknowledged  articles  of  Agricola 
several  other  statements  of  doubtful  authenticity  which 
Agricola  was  supposed  to  have  made :  The  law  is  not  worthy 
to  be  called  the  word  of  God.  Art  thou  a  harlot,  a  knave, 
an  adulterer,  or  any  other  sort  of  sinner  if  thou  believest 
thou  art  in  the  way  of  salvation.  The  decalogue  belongs 
to  the  town  hall,  and  not  to  the  pulpit.  All  who  go  about 
with  Moses  must  go  to  the  devil  To  the  gallows  with  Moeee  I 
To  hear  the  word  and  live  accordingly  is  the  consequence 
of  the  law.  To  hear  the  word  and  feel  it  in  the  heart  ia 
the  proper  consequence  of  the  gospel.  Peter  knew  noth- 
ing about  Christian  freedom.  His  declaration  "making 
your  calling  sure  through  good  works  "  is  good  for  nothing. 
As  soon  as  thou  thinkest  it  must  go  thus  and  so  in  Christen- 
dom, everybody  is  to  be  refined,  honorable,  discreet,  holy, 
and  chaste,  thou  hast  already  prostituted  the  gospeL  ~ 
Agricola  disowned  the  most  manifestly  immoral  of  these 
propositions,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  prac- 
tised or  approved  of  the  immorality  that  seems  involved  in 
his  teachings.  ^  b.  m. 
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ID  August  to  Berlin.  From  there  he  recalled  his 
complaintB  and  at  Luther's  demand  prepared  a 
letter  of  retraction.  For  a  time  he  modified  his 
views  to  some  extent  so  that  they  approximated 
in  a  measure  to  those  of  Luther;  but  Luther's 
distrust  was  not  removed,  nor  was  Agricola  really 
convinced  of  error. 

After  Agricola  it  was  especially  Jakob  Schenk, 
court-preacher  of  Duke  Henry  and  the  Reformer 
of  Freiberg,  who  came  under  suspicion  of  Anti- 
nomianism ;  he  is  said  to  have  declared  that  "  all 
who  preached  the  law  were  possessed  with  the 
devil;  ...  do  what  you  will,  if  you  only  believe, 
you  are  saved,"  and  "  to  the  gallows  with  Moses  I " 
An  inquiiy  instituted  against  him   (June,   1538) 

ended  in  his  being  called  by  the  Elector 

4.  Jakob    to  Weimar  as  court-preacher.   In  1641 

Schenk.    Duke  Henry  simmioned  him  to  Leipsic 

as  preacher  and  university  lecturer, 
but  coimdl,  clergy,  and  theological  faculty  were  all 
stron^y  opposed  to  him.  Objection  was  made 
to  the  publication  of  his  sermons,  and  they  were 
found  in  several  points  to  be  at  variance  with  the 
Augsburg  Confession.  In  the  indictment  appears 
the  old  charge  of  antinomian  doctrine,  resting, 
indeed,  on  very  slight  foundations.  In  1543  he 
finally  left  the  duchy.  The  contents  of  his  pub- 
lished writings  furnish  no  adequate  basis  for  calling 
him  an  Antinomian.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that 
his  sermons  erred  repeatedly  in  that  direction. 

In  connection  with  the  Majoristic  dispute  over 
the  necessity  of  good  works,  Luther's  pupils,  An- 
dreas Poach  of  Erfurt  and  Anton  Otho  (Otto) 
of    Nordhausen  denied   that    the   law   had    any 

significance  whatever  for  believers, 
5.  Later  and  thus  arose  the  dispute  de  tertio 
Contro-  usu  legis,  Otho  directed  his  conten- 
▼eniet.     tion    immediately    against    Melanch- 

thon,  though  the  latter  had  merely 
repeated  Luther's  statements.  Against  Otho  and 
those  of  similar  views  arose  several  leaders,  in 
particular  M6rlin  and  Wigand.  On  the  other  hand, 
Melanchthon  and  his  more  immediate  school  was 
accused  of  antinomian  doctrine  in  declaring  the 
gospel  to  be  the  proclamation  of  repentance. 

The  Formula  of  Concord  fixed  the  terminology 
of  the  whole  matter  by  deciding  that  the  law  was  a 

special   revelation   teaching   what   is 

6.   Settle-  just  and  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God, 

ment  of  the  and  refuting  whatever  is  opposed  to 

Controversy*  the  divine  will;  while  the  gospel,  on 

the  other  hand,  taught  what  it  was 
necessary  to  believe,  especially  the  doctrine  of 
forgiveness  of  sin  throu^  Christ.  All  that  per- 
tained to  the  punishment  of  sin  belonged  to  the 
preaching  of  the  law,  though  it  was  conceded  that 
it  might  be  said  the  gospel  discoursed  of  repentance 
and  the  remission  of  sin,  if  gospel  were  imderstood 
to  mean  the  sum  of  Christian  doctrine.  The 
preaching  of  the  law  became  effective  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  sin  only  when  the  law  was  spiritually 
expoimded  by  Christ.  (G.  Kawbbau.) 

2.  The  Antinomian  Oontroversy  in  New  Eng- 
land: The  Puritans  of  New  England,  following 
in  the  footsteps  of  C^vin  and  Knox,  were  theo- 
cratic in  their  ideas  of  Christianity  and  were  in- 


clined to  make  the  legalistic  system  of  the  Old 
Testament  their  model.  The  enforcement  of  rigor- 
ous regulations  pertaining  to  every  department 
of  life  (strict  observance  of  Sunday  as  Sabbath, 
regular  attendance  at  church,  avoidance  of  every 
form  of  frivolity  in  dress  or  demeanor)  provoked 
reaction  here  as  it  had  done  in  Geneva.  Mrs. 
Anne  (Marbuiy)  Hutchinson  (b.  in  Lincolnshire 
1590  or  1591;  married  about  1612  to  William 
Hutchinson  of  Alford,  Lincolnshire),  who  had  been 
under  the  ministry  of  John  Cotton  (q.v.)  at  Bos- 
ton, Lincolnshire,  had  imbibed  antinomian  views, 
probably  from  Familists,  and,  on  her  arrival  in 
New  En^and  (whither  she  followed  her  eldest  son, 
Ekiward,  arriving  in  Sept.,  1634),  while  she  continued 
to  enjoy  the  ministrations  of  Cotton,  now  pastor 
of  the  Boston  (Mass.)  church,  soon  began  to  express 
in  strong  language  her  aversion  to  tire  preaching  of 
a  "  covenant  of  woiks  "  in  contradistinction  to  a 
**  covenant  of  grace,"  by  most  of  the  Massachu- 
setts preachers.  She  re^irded  Cotton  as  a  preacher 
of  a  ''  covenant  of  grace,"  and  he  was  no  doubt 
considerably  influenced  by  her  views;  when  the 
agitation  of  the  question  seemed  likely  to  wreck 
the  colony,  he  found  difficulty  in  convincing  the 
dominant  party  of  the  soimdness  of  his  opinions. 
Rev.  John  Wheelwright,  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  brother- 
in-law,  a  Cambridge  graduate  (arrived  in  New  Eng- 
land May,  1636),  accepted  her  views.  Sir  Henry 
Vane  (arrived  C>ct.,  1635;  chosen  governor  May, 
1636;  see  Vane,  Sir  Henrt)  bec^e  a  sealous 
advocate  of  the  "  covenant  of  grace."  Mrs.  Hutch- 
inson expoimded  her  views  to  large  gatherings  of 
women,  who  twice  a  week  resorted  to  her  house, 
and  thus  propagated  them  widely.  She  claimed 
that  after  a  year  of  prayer  it  had  been  revealed  to 
her  that  she  had  trusted  in  a  covenant  of  works; 
under  like  divine  impulse  she  had  come  to  New 
England,  there  being  no  one  in  Ehigland  that  she 
durst  hear.  She  was  the  daughter  of  an  English 
clerg3rman  and  combined  considerable  theological 
information  and  argumentative  effectiveness  with 
a  steadfastness  and  persistence  worthy  of  a  better 
cause.  like  most  religious  reformers  of  the  time 
she  had  wrought  herself  into  the  conviction  that 
the  few  dogmas  she  held  represented  the  whole 
truth  and  that  all  other  teaching  was  diabolical 
and  abominable.  The  chief  opponents  of  Mrs. 
Hutchinson  were  John  Wilson,  pastor  of  the 
Charlestown  church,  Hugh  Peters,  pastor  of  the 
Salem  church,  and  John  Winthrop  (qq.v.).  In 
Dec.,  1636,  the  ministers  censured  Vane  as  respon- 
sible for  the  hurtful  agitation,  and  sought  to  convince 
Mrs.  Hutchinson  of  her  errors.  The  Boston  church 
of  which  Vane  was  a  member  undertook  to  censure 
Wilson,  but  coiild  not  secure  the  required  unanim- 
ity, and  Cotton  was  content  publicly  to  admonish 
hhn.  In  Jan.,  1637,  Wheelwright,  in  a  sermon, 
denounced  the  "  covenant  of  works  "  people  as 
"  antichrists  "  and  thus  added  fuel  to  the  flames. 
In  March  the  Court  by  a  majority  vote  censured 
Wheelwright,  and,  in  the  gubernatorial  election  in 
May,  Vane  was  defeated  and  Winthrop  was  elected. 
Coercive  measures  soon  removed  the  disturbing 
element  from  Massachusetts.  Vane  returned  to 
England.    Wheelwright    founded    the    town    of 
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Exeter  in  New  Hampshire.  The  Hutchinsons 
went  to  Rhode  Island  (1638),  and  most  of  the  party 
ultimately  settled  near  Newport.  After  the  death 
of  her  husband  in  1642,  Mrs.  Hutchinson  moved 
into  Dutch  territory  in  Westchester  County,  New 
Yoric,  and  was  murdered  there  by  Indians  in  Au- 
gust or  September,  1643. 

The  character  of  this  movement  may  best  be 
set  forth  by  quoting  a  contemporary  summary 
of  Birs.  Hutchinison's  teachings: 

1.  That  the  Law,  and  the  preaohinc  of  it,  it  of  no  use  at 
all  to  drive  a  man  'to  Christ.  2.  That  a  man  is  united  to 
Christ  and  justified  without  faith,  yea  from  eternity.  3. 
That  faith  is  not  a  reoeivins  of  Christ,  but  a  man's  discern- 
ing that  he  hath  received  him  already.  4.  That  a  man  is 
umted  to  Christ  only  by  the  work  of  the  Spirit  upon  him, 
without  any  act  of  his.  5.  That  a  man  is  never  effectually 
Christ's  till  he  hath  assurance.  6.  This  assurance  is  only 
from  the  witness  of  the  Spirit.  7.  This  witness  of  the  Spirit 
is  merely  immediate,  without  any  respect  of  the  Word,  or 
any  concurrence  with  it.  8.  When  a  man  hath  once  this 
witness,  he  never  doubts  more.  0.  To  question  my  assur- 
ance, though  I  fall  into  murder  or  adultery,  proves  that  I 
never  had  true  assurance.  10.  Sanotifi  cation  can  be  no 
evidence  of  a  man's  good  estate.  11.  No  comfort  can  be 
had  from  any  conditional  promise.  12.  Poverty  in  spirit 
...  is  only  this,  to  see  I  have  no  grace  at  all.  13.  To  see 
I  have  no  grace  in  me  will  give  me  comfort;  but  to  take 
comfort  from  sight  or  grace  is  legal  [legalistic].  14.  An 
hypocrite  may  have  Adam's  graces  that  he  had  in  inno- 
cency.  15.  The  graces  of  saints  and  hypocrites  differ  not. 
16.  All  graces  are  in  Christ,  as  in  the  subject,  and  none  in 
us,  so  that  Christ  believes,  Christ  loves,  etc  17.  Christ  is 
the  new  creature.  18.  Ood  loves  a  man  never  the  better 
for  any  holiness  in  him,  and  never  the  less  be  he  never  so 
unholy.     10.  Sin  in  a  child  of  God  must  never  trouble  him. 

20.  Trouble  in  conscience  for  sins  of  commission,  or  for  neg- 
lect of  duty,  shows  a  man  to  be  under  a  covenant  of  works. 

21.  All  covenants  of  God  expressed  in  works  are  1^^  works. 

22.  A  Christian  is  not  bound  to  the  Law  as  the  rule  of  his 
conversation.  23.  A  Christian  is  not  bound  to  pray,  ex- 
cept the  Spirit  moves  him.  24.  A  minister  that  hath  not 
this  (new)  light  is  not  able  to  edify  others  that  have  it.  25. 
The  whole  letter  of  the  Scripture  is  a  covenant  of  works. 
26.  No  Christian  must  be  preissed  to  dutiea  of  holiness.  27 
No  Christian  must  be  exhorted  to  faith,  love,  and  prayer 
eta,  except  we  know  he  hath  the  Spirit.  28.  A  man  may 
have  all  graces  and  yet  want  Christ.  29.  All  a  believer's 
activity  is  only  to  act  sin.  (Pagitt.  ut  sup.,  124-126.)  The 
following  utterances  ascribed  to  Mrs.  Hutchinson  and  her 
followers  are  also  significant:  "  In  the  sav'ng  conversion 
of  a  sinner  the  faculties  of  the  soul  and  working  thereof 
are  destrojred  and  made  to  cease;  and  the  Holy  Ghost  agi- 
tates instead  of  them.  .  .  .  That  God  the  Father,  Son. 
and  Holy  Ghost  may  give  themselves  to  the  soul,  and  that 
the  soul  may  have  true  union  with  Christ,  true  remission 
of  sins,  .  .  .  true  sanctification  from  the  blood  of  Christ, 
and  yet  be  an  hjrpocrite.  .  .  .  That  the  Spirit  doth  work 
in  hypocrites  by  ^ts  and  graces,  but  in  God's  children  im- 
mediately. .  .  .  That  it  is  a  soul-damning  error  to  make 
sanctification  an  evidence  of  justification.  .  .  .  That  the 
devil  and  nature  may  be  the  cause  of  good  works." 

A.  H.  Nbwman. 

BiBUoaRAPBT:  The  subject  of  early  Antinomianism  is 
treated  in  such  works  on  N.  T.  Theology  as  that  of  W. 
Beysohlag,  2  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1894-96,  and  in  trea- 
tises on  Gnosticism  (q.v.).  Consult  Neander,  ChrUHan 
Church,  i.  447-454  et  passim,  u.  769,  iii.  588;  KL,  i.  357- 
358,  928-940,  v.  1527,  ix.  1187  (covers  the  whole  subject); 
C.  Schlusselburg,  CcUaloQu*  hereHcorum,  Frankfort,  1597. 

On  the  CSerman  Antinomian  Controversy  consult:  G.  J. 
Planck, *0€9chichU  der EntMtehung  ,  .  .det  protettanHMchen 
LthrbtQriU;  vo .  iv.,  6  vols.,  Leipsic,  1791-1800;  J.  J.  I. 
DfiUinger,  Die  BefomuUiotit  iii.  387  sqq.,  Regensburg, 
1846;  F.  H.  R.  Frank,  Die  Theoiogie  der  Cancordienf omul, 
ii  243  sqq.,  Erlangen,  1861;  J.  K.  Seidemann,  Dr.  Jacob 
Sehmk,  Leipsic.  1875;  G.  Holler,  Paid  lAndenau,  ib. 
1880;  K.  R.  Hagenbach,  Hiatary  of  ChritHan  Doctrine; 
ii  418.  iii.  67,  Edinburgh,  1880-^1;  G.  Kawerau.  Agricola, 
Berlin,  1881;  J.  Seehawer,  Zur  Lehre  vom  Gebraueh  dee 


OeeeUee  und  nor  Oeechichle  dee  epdleren  AnHnomiemue, 
Rostock.  1887;  T.  Kolde,  Martin  Luther,  ii.  463  sqq.. 
Gotha,  1893:  F.  Loofs,  DoommifeechiehU,  Halle.  1893; 
J.  K6stUn,  Martin  Luther,  ii.  125.  134.  413,  438,  448-452 
et  passim.  Berlin.  1903. 

On  the  later  English  and  American  Antinomianism 
consult:  Story  of  the  Riee,  Reign,  and  Ruine  of  the  Anti- 
nomiane,  Familiete  and  Libertinee  OuU  infected  the  Churtkee 
of  New  England,  London,  1644;  Tobias  Crisp,  Worke, 
ib.  1690;  John  Fletcher,  Chedce  to  AnHncmianiem, 
in  Worke,  vols,  ii.-vi.,  8  vols.,  ib.  1803;  D.  Bogue. 
Hietory  of  Dieeentere,  4  vols.,  ib.  1808-12;  W.  Orme. 
Life  of  Baxter,  ii.  232  and  chap.  ix..  ib.  1830;  D.  Neal. 
Hietory  of  Puritane,  2  voU.,  New  York.  1848;  C.  F.  Adams. 
Three  Epieodee  of  Maeeachueette  .  .  .  Hietory,  .  .  .  the 
Antinomian  Controverey,  Boston,  1892;  B.  Adams,  The 
Emancipation  of  Maeeachueette,  ib.  Ifi87  (on  Puritan- 
ism and  the  various  conflicts  of  New  England);  and  fur- 
ther the  works  of  Wesley  and  Andrew  Fuller. 

AlfnOCH,  PATRIARCHATE  OF.  See  Patriarch; 
Stria. 

ANTIOCH,  an'ti-ec,  SCHOOL  OF:  A  term  des- 
ignating, not  an  educational  infititution  like  the 
catechetical  school  of  Alexandria,  but  a  theological 
tendency  deriving  its  influence  from  a  number  of 
prominent  teachers.  [The  name  is  from  Antioch 
on  the  Orontes,  16  m.  from  the  Mediterranean,  the 
famous  city,  the  third  in  point  of  population  in 
the  Roman  empire,  and  no  mean  rivsd  of  Rome 
in  splendor.  There  were  the  groves  of  Daphne, 
where  the  sensual  was  pandered  to  in  all  ways. 
Yet  there  the  first  preachers  of  Christianity  came, 
and  it  was  there  that  the  converts  to  the  new  faith 
were  first  called  Christians.]  A  distinction  must 
be  made  between  an  old  and  a  new  school — the 
former  from  about  270  to  360,  the  latter  (to  which 
the  name  is  confined  by  some),  after  360.  The 
presbyter  and  martyr  Lucian  (q.v.;  d.  311),  who 
had  great  influence  as  an  exegete  and  a  meta- 
physician, and  his  contemporary  the  presbyter 
Dorotheus  are  generally  mentioned  as  the  founders 
of  this  school,  but  it  may  even  go  back  as  far  as 
Paul  of  Samosata;  at  least,  Lucian  seems  to  have 
refused  his  assent  to  Paul's  condemnation.  Under 
altered  circumstances,  the  cool  intellectuality  of 
the  Antiochians,  which  shrank  from  the  **  mys- 
tery "  of  the  incarnation,  became  Arianism.  Arius 
himself,  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  and  Asterius  were 
disciples  of  Lucian;  and  the  name  of  the  last  was 
frequently  used  by  the  Eusebian  party  to  coun- 
tenance their  attempts  at  compromise.  Most 
important,  however,  was  Lucian's  activity  in  Bib- 
lical criticism.  In  this  field  his  influence  was 
directly  opposed  to  the  dogmatico-allegorical  ex- 
positions of  the  school  of  Origen,  and  it  made  for 
historical  investigation. 

Of  Lucian's  scholars,  Arius  as  a  presbyter  in 
Alexandria  had  performed  for  some  time  the 
function  of  expounding  the  Scriptures,  and  the 
clever  "  sophist  "  Asterius  is  said  to  have  written 
commentaries  on  the  Gospels,  the  Psalms,  and  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  of  which  only  an  unim- 
portant fragment  remains.  The  semi- Arian  bishop 
Eusebius  of  Emesa  (q.v.)  is  of  more  importance. 
Jerome  attests  the  influence  of  his  exegetical 
method  on  Diodonis,  and  calls  Chrysostom  "the 
follower  of  Eusebius  of  Emesa  and  Diodorus " 
{De  vir.  ill.,  cxix.,  cxxix.).  Eustathius  of  Antioch 
(q.v.)  must  be  mentioned,  not  only  for  his  dogmatic 
connection  with  the  school  (though  a  strict  adherent 
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of  the  Council  of  NicsBa,  he  met  the  Arian  conclu- 
sion from  the  finite  qualities  of  Christ  against  the 
fulness  of  his  Godhead  by  a  sharp  distinction  be- 
tween the  divine  and  hmnan  natures  in  him,  be- 
tween the  eternal  Son  and  his  temple),  but  even 
more  for  his  exegesis.  His  celebrated  treatise  on 
the  witch  of  Endor  (De  Bngastrimytho)  is  directly 
opposed  to  the  method  of  Origen.  Diodorus  of 
Tarsus  (q.v.;  d.  378)  may  be  considered  the  father 
of  the  school  in  the  narrower  sense.  Chrysostom 
and  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  were  among  his  pupils, 
and  the  latter  became  the  classical  representative 
of  the  school.  His  theology  is  vigorous  and  orig- 
inal, a  genuine  offspring  of  the  old  Greek  theology 
as  seen  in  Origen,  emphasizing  strongly  the  freedom 
of  the  will  as  against  the  Augustinianism  char- 
acteristic of  Western  thought.  Both  Diodorus  and 
Theodore,  in  unison  with  the  great  doctors  of  their 
age  as  regards  the  Nicene  faith,  combated  not  only 
Arianism  but  Apollinarism.  In  exegesis  Diodorus 
declares  t^at  he  prefers  the  historical  to  the  alle- 
gorical method;  and  Theodore  strives  with  great 
energy  for  a  true  grammatico-historical  exposition, 
and  makes  remarkable  strides  toward  true  Biblical 
criticism. 

Theodore's  brother,  Polychronius,  first  a  monk  in 
the  cloister  of  St.  Zebinas  near  Kyros,  then  bishop 
of  Apamea  (d.  430),  was  superior  to  Theodore  as 
a  Hebrew  and  Syriac  scholar;  his  commentary  on 
Daniel,  of  which  considerable  fragments  were  pub- 
lished by  Mai  in  his  Nova  collection  i.,  is  distin- 
guished by  its  study  of  the  history  of  the  period. 
The  principles  of  the  school  of  Antioch  bore  their 
fairest  fruit  in  the  thoughtful,  practically  edifying 
expositions  of  John  Chrysostom  (q.v.),  though 
both  he  and  another  distinguished  writer  closely 
akin  to  him,  Isidore  of  Pelusium  (q.v.),  make  con- 
cessions to  the  allegorical  method,  or  do  not  dis- 
tinguish sharply  between  type  and  allegory.  The 
latest  writer  who  properly  belongs  to  the  school 
is  the  many-sided,  clever,  learned,  but  somewhat 
wavering  Theodoret.  In  spite  of  his  great  depend- 
ence on  and  reverence  for  Theodore,  he  not  only 
leaned  in  dogma  to  compromise,  but  in  his  exe- 
gesis he  drifted  away  from  Theodore's  principles 
and  bowed  to  ecclesiastical  traditionalism,  aban- 
doning a  large  part  of  the  exegetical  conquests  of 
the  school. 

The  polemical  activity  of  the  school  is  of  no  small 
importance.  There  were  many  of  the  old  heretics 
still  left  in  the  region  of  its  influence,  as  well  as 
numerous  Jews  and  pagans;  and  it  fought  the 
battles  of  the  Church  against  them  at  a  time  when 
the  other  provinces  were  able  to  enjoy  a  large 
measure  of  peace.  (A.  Harnack.) 

Bibuooraphy:  L.  Diestel,  Oeschichte  des  Alien  Teatamenta 
in  der  chrUtlichen  Kirche,  pp.  126-141,  Jena,  1869;  H. 
Kihn,  Die  Bedeutung  der  antiochi»chen  Schule,  Weissen- 
burg,  1856;  idem,  Theodor  von  Mopaueetia  und  Juni- 
liua  AfrioanuB,  Freiburg,  1879;  idem,  in  TUbinger  TQ, 
1880;  C.  Homimg,  Schola  Antiochenais,  Neustadt.  1864; 
P.  Hergenr&ther,  Die  aniiochiache  SchuU,  Wtkrxburg. 
1866;  F.  A.  Specht,  Der  exegetiache  Standpunkt  dea 
Theodor  und  Tkeodaret,  Munich,  1871;  Neander,  Chria- 
tian  Chyrck,  i.  674.  722.  ii.  182.  346,  388-394.  493-504. 
542-544,  712-722,  726-728,  737-739;  O.  Bardenhewer, 
Polyehroniua,  Freiburg,  1879;  Mdller,  Chriatian  Church, 
1.406-409. 


ANTIOCH,  SYHOD  OF,  341  A.D.:  Records  of 
more  than  thirty  synods  held  at  Antioch  in  Syria 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Church  are  preserved. 
Of  these  the  more  important  fall  within  the  period 
of  the  controversy  about  the  person  of  Christ, 
and  are  treated  in  connection  with  it.  That  of 
the  year  341  requires  separate  treatment.  It  was 
held  in  connection  with  the  consecration  of  the  so- 
called  Golden  Basilica  begun  by  Constantine  and 
completed  by  Constantius.  Athanasius  says  that 
ninety  bishops  were  present;  Hilary  says  ninety- 
seven.  The  synod  passed  twenty-five  canons, 
and  promulgated  three  creeds  with  a  design  to 
remove  the  Nicsenum.  The  first  canon  con- 
firmed the  decision  of  the  Nicene  council  on  the 
celebration  of  Easter,  and  the  second  enforced 
participation  in  the  complete  liturgy.  Most  of  the 
others  dealt  with  questions  of  ecclesiastical  organi- 
zation, such  as  the  relations  of  dioceses  and  the 
development  of  the  metropolitan  system.  Priests 
were  forbidden  to  wander  from  one  diocese  into 
another;  schismatic  assemblies  were  prohibited; 
persons  excommunicated  by  one  bishop  were  not 
to  be  reconciled  by  another;  and  strangers  were  not 
to  be  received  without  "  letters  of  peace."  The 
provincial  system  gained  a  firmer  foothold  by  the 
reiteration  of  the  fifth  canon  of  Nicsa,  requiring 
synods  to  be  held  twice  a  year.  The  position  of  the 
chorepiacopua  suffered  a  corresponding  depression 
in  the  ei^th  and  tenth  canons.  Abstinence  from 
interference  with  other  dioceses  and  strict  guard- 
ianship of  church  property  are  enjoined  upon  the 
bishops,  who  are  also  forbidden  to  name  their 
successors.  These  canons  formed  an  element  of 
ecclesiastical  law  for  both  East  and  West,  and 
were  included  in  the  Codex  canonum  used  by  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bibuoobapht:  Neander.  Chriatian  Church,  L  605-606,  ii. 
187.  193,  205,  432-434.  436,  761;  Hefele,  CondUenge- 
achiehte,  i.  502-530,  Eng.  tranal.,  ii.  56-^2;  F.  Maa«nen, 
Oeachichte  der  QueUen  dea  kanoniaAen  Rechta,  i.  65  Bqq., 
Qrats,  1870. 

ANTIOCHUS,  an-toiVkus:  The  name  of  thir- 
teen kings  of  Syria,  belonging  to  the  dynasty 
founded  by  Seleucus  I.,  Nicator  (312-280  b.c), 
after  the    death  of  Alexander    the   Great.     See 

SELEUCIDiE. 

ANTIOCHUS:  Abbot  of  Mar  Saba  (about  3  hours 
s.w.  of  Jerusalem),  early  in  the  seventh  centuiy,  a 
Galatian  by  birth.  He  wrote  a  work  entitled  in 
Greek  "  Pandect  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,"  a  collec- 
tion of  moral  sayings  from  the  Bible  and  the 
older  Church  Fathers.  An  introductory  epistle  de- 
scribes the  martyrdom  of  forty-four  monks  of  Mar 
Saba  and  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  when  the 
Persian  king  Chosroes  II.  conquered  Palestine 
(614),  and  the  last  chapter  gives  a  list  of  her- 
etics beginning  with  Simon  Magus.  Another  of  his 
works,  Exomdogesis,  also  depicts  the  sufiferings  of 
Jerusalem. 
Bibuoobapht:  MPO,  Izzxix. 

Ain?IPAS:  Son  of  Herod  the  Great.  See  Herod 
AND  HIS  Family. 

Ain:iPAT£R  (an-tip'a-ter)  OF  BOSTRA:  Bishop 
of  Bostra  (70  m.  s.  of  Damascus)  soon  after  450. 
As  a  theologian  he  belongs  to  the  opponents  of  the 
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Origenists,  against  whom  he  wrote  his  chief  work  (in 
Greek),  the  "  Refutation."  Only  a  few  fragments 
of  it  are  preserved,  in  the  "  Parallels  "  of  John  of 
Damascus.  Most  of  the  homilies  ascribed  to  An- 
tipater  are  not  his.  Even  the  two  on  John  the 
Baptist  and  Annunciation  Day,  which  Biigne  claims 
for  him,  are  doubtful;  the  first  supposes  a  fully 
developed  veneration  of  the  Baptist,  and  its  dic- 
tion is  suggestive  of  Byzantine  rhetoric;  the  other 
address  is  more  simple.  The  question  as  to  the 
genuineness  of  the  homilies  can  not  be  decided 
until  more  of  them  shall  have  been  published. 
His  works  are  in  MPOf  Ixxxv.,  xcvi.  (the  quotations 
in  John  of  Damascus).  Phiupp  Meteb. 

Bibuoorapht:  Fabricius-Harles,  BibUotheoa  Cfrctoa,  x.  518 
Bqq.,  Hamburg,  1807. 

AlfTIPHOll,  an'ti-fen:  A  term  denoting  pri- 
marily alternating  song  or  chanting,  one  voice  or 
choir  answering  another.  It  was  a  Jewish  custom 
(Ezra  iii.  11;  I  Chron.  xxix.  20;  Ps.  cvi.  45;  Matt, 
xxvi.  30)  and  was  early  introduced  into  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  Basil  {Epist,,  ccvii.),  in  writing  to 
the  clergy  of  Neocssarea,  mentions  the  two  com- 
monest methods:  **  Now,  divided  into  two  parts, 
they  sing  antiphonally  with  one  another.  .  .  . 
Afterward  they  again  commit  the  prelude  of  the 
strain  to  one,  and  the  rest  take  it  up."  The  latter 
method  could  be  either  hypophonic,  when  the  re- 
sponse consisted  of  the  closing  words  of  each  verse 
or  section;  epiphonic,  when  an  expression  like 
"  Amen,"  "  AUeluia,"  "  Gloria  Patri  "  was  re- 
peated at  the  end  of  a  psalm;  or  antiphonic  in 
the  strict  sense,  when  the  second  body  of  singers 
responded  to  the  first  half  of  each  verse  with  the 
second  half,  or  the  two  bodies  repeated  verses 
alternately.  Later  the  term  "  antiphon "  came 
to  mean  merely  a  verse  or  formula  with  which  the 
precentor,  or  precentors,  began,  and  which  was 
repeated  by  the  entire  choir  at  the  end  of  the  song. 
It  determines  the  mode  of  the  piece,  and  closes  with 
the  key-note  followed  by  the  dominant  and  the 
evovcB  (the  last  notes  of  the  piece;  the  name  is 
made  up  of  the  vowels  of  seculorum^  amen).  The 
whole  antiphon  (abbreviated  into  ana)  is  now 
sung  both  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  psalms 
at  lauds  and  vespers  on  double  feast-days;  at  other 
times,  only  at  the  end.  A  collection  of  antiphons 
is  called  an  antiphonarium  or  antiphanale. 

The  Bretnarium  Romanum  has  many  excellent 
antipdons,  and  the  EvangeUcal  Lutheran  Church 
has  also  made  use  of  them.  They  are  chosen  with 
reference  to  the  content  of  the  psalm  or  hymn  to 
which  they  are  joined,  or  they  indicate  its  relation 
to  special  days  and  times.  For  example,  an  anti- 
phon to  Ps.  Ixiii.  for  Christmas  is:  "  And  the  angel 
said  unto  them,  fear  not,  for  behold  I  bring  you 
good  tidings";  for  Trinity  Sunday,  "Qloria  tUbi, 
Trinitas  ";  for  apostles'  da3nB, "  Ye  are  my  friends." 
The  music  of  the  ancient  antiphons  is  generally 
appropriate,  beautiful,  and  powerful. 

M.  Herold. 
Bibuoorapht:  F  Armknecht,  Die  heUioe  Pealmodu,  06t- 
tingen.  1855;  L.  Sch6berlein,  Schats  de$  Utwrgiuchen  Chor- 
und  Gemeinde-OesanoB,  i.  560  aqq.,  ib.  1880;  W.  LOhe, 
AgeruU,  N6rdlingen,  1884;  M.  Herold.  VetparaU,  2  voU., 
Gatereloh,  1803;  F.  Hommel.  AnHphonen  und  Ptahnen- 
Une,  ib.  1896;  R.  von  Liliencron.  Chorordnung,  ib.  1900. 


ANTIPOPE:  A  papal  usurper,  not  elected  in 
the  canonical  way,  but  resting  his  claims  on  fraud 
or  force.  Political  intrigues,  the  ambitions  of 
sovereigns,  and  the  action  of  a  minority  of  the  car- 
dinals have  generally  been  responsible  for  rival 
popes.  In  1046  there  were  four  claimants  of  the 
papacy:  Sylvester  III.,  Benedict  DC.,  Gregory  VI., 
and  Clement  II.  It  has  not  alwajrs  been  easy  to 
decide  which  of  the  rivals  was  the  true  pope,  and 
in  such  cases  schism  has  been  the  result.  The 
longest  schism  (known  as  "  the  Great  Schism  ") 
succeeded  the  death  of  Gregory  XI.  (1378)  and 
lasted  fifty  years  (see  Schism).  For  the  names 
of  the  antipopes,  see  the  list  given  in  the  article 
PoPB,  Papacy,  and  Papal  System. 

AlfTITACT^,  an''ti-tac'ti  or  -t^:  The  name 
given  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  {Strom,,  iii.  34- 
39;  followed  by  Theodoret,  HcBreticarum  fabtUarum 
epitome,  i.  16)  to  a  branch  of  Gnostic  Ubertines, 
who   rejected   the   demiurge.     See   Carpocrates 

AND  THE  CaBPOCRATIANS.  G.  KrOOBR. 

ANTITRIITITARIANISM. 

The  Earliast  Antitrinitarisnism  (i  1). 

Monarohianiran  and  Other  Forms  to  the  Reformation  (|  2). 

Antitrinitarianism  in  Great  Britain  (|  3). 

In  New  England  (i  4). 

Antitrinitarianism  of  the  Present  (|  5). 

Antitrinitarianism  is  the  general  name  for  a  num- 
ber of  very  different  views  which  agree  only  in  reject- 
ing the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Triune  God.  This 
doctrine  did  not  originate  in  the  extra-Christian 
world,  but,  with  whatever  adumbrations  in  the  Old 
Testament  revelation  (cf .  Domer,  System  of  Christian 
Doctrine f  i.,  Edinburgh,  1880,  pp.  345  sqq.),  was  first 
distinctly  revealed  in  the  missions  of  the  Son  and 
Spirit,  and  first  clearly  taught  by  Jesus  (cf.  W. 
Sanday,  The  Criticism  of  the  Fourth  Oospd,  Lon- 
don, 1905,  pp.  218  sqq.)  and  his  apostles.  It  nat- 
urally, therefore,  as  a  purely  Christian  doctrine,  had 
to  establish  itself  against  both  Jewish  and  heathen 
conceptions;  and  throughout  its  history  it  has 
met  with  more  or  less  contradiction  from  the  two 
opposite  points  of  view  of  modaUsm  (which  tends 
to  sink  the  persons  in  the  unity  of  the  Godhead) 
and  subordinationism  (which  tends  to  degrade  the 
second  and  third  persons  into  creatures). 

The   earliest   antitrinitarians   were   those   Jews 
who  in  the  first  age  of  the  Church  were  convinced, 
indeed,  that  Jesus  was  the  promised  Messiah,  but, 
in  their  jealously  guarded  monotheism,  could  not 
admit  him  to  be  God,  and  taught  therefore  a  purely 
humanitarian  Christology.    They  bear  the  name 
in  history  of  Ebionites  (q.v.).    The  emanationism 
of  the  Gnostic  sects,  which  swarmed 
I.  The      throughout  the  second  century,  tended 
Earliest      to  subordinationism;   and  this  tend- 
Antitrini-    ency  is   inherent   also  in   the  Logos 
tarianism.    speculation   by   which    the   (Dhristo- 
logical  thought  of  the  (]!hurch  teachers 
throu^  the  second  and  third  centuries  was  domi- 
nated.   The  Logos  speculation  was  not,  however, 
consciously  antitrinitarian;    its   purpose   was,  on 
the  contrary,  to  construe  the  (]!hurch's  immanent 
faith  in  the  Trinity  to  thought,  and  to  that  end  it 
suggested  a  descending  series  of  gradations  of  de- 
ity by  which  the  transcendent  God  (the  Father) 
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stretched  out  to  the  creation  and  government  of 
the  world  (Son  and  Spirit).  This  subordinationism, 
however,  bore  bitter  fruit  in  the  early  fourth  cen- 
tuiy  in  the  Arian  degradation  of  the  Son  to  a 
creature  and  of  the  Spirit  to  the  creature  of  a 
creature. 

The  ripening  of  this  fruit  was  retarded  by  the 
outbreak,  as  the  second  century  melted  into  the 
third,  of  the  first  great  consciously  antitrinitarian 
movement  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church.  This 
movement,  which  is  known  in  history  as  Monarchi- 
anism  (q.v.)  arose  in  Asia  Minor  and  rapidly  spread 
over  the  whole  Church.  In  its  earliest  form  as  taught 
by  the  two  Theodoti  and  Artemon,  and 
2.  Monar-  in  its  highest  development  by  Paxil  of 
chianiftm  Samosata,  it  conceived  of  Jesus  as  a 
and  Other  mere  man.  In  this  form  it  was  too 
Forms  to  the  alien  to  Christian  feeling  to  make 
Refonna-  much  headway;  and  it  was  quickly 
tion.  followed  by  another  wave  which  went 
to  the  other  extreme  and  made  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  but  three  modes  of  being, 
manifestations,  or  actions  of  the  one  person  which 
God  was  conceived  to  be.  In  this  form  it  was 
taught  first  by  Praxeas  and  Noetus  and  found  its 
fullest  expression  in  Sabellius,  who  has  given  his 
name  to  it.  The  lower  form  is  commonly  called 
Ebionitic  or  dynamistic  Monarchianism;  the  higher, 
modaUstic  Monarchianism  or,  to  use  the  nickname 
employed  by  Tertullian,  Patripassianism.  Modal- 
istic  Monarchianism  came  forward  in  the  interests 
of  the  true  deity  of  Christ,  and,  appearing  to  offer 
a  clear  and  easy  solution  of  the  antinomy  of  the 
unity  of  God  and  the  deity  of  the  Son  and  Spirit, 
made  its  way  with  great  rapidity,  and  early  in  the 
third  century  seemed  to  threaten  to  become  the 
faith  of  the  Church.  It  was  partly  in  reaction 
from  it  that  the  Arians  in  the  early  fourth  century 
pressed  the  subordinationism  of  much  early  church 
teaching  to  the  extreme  of  removing  the  Son  and 
Spirit  out  of  the  category  of  deity  altogether,  and 
thus  created  the  greatest  and  most  dangero\is 
antitrinitarian  movement  the  Church  has  ever 
known.  The  interaction  of  the  modalistic  and 
Arian  factors  brought  it  about  that  the  statement 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  wrought  out  in  the 
ensuing  controversies  was  guarded  on  both  sides; 
and  so  well  was  the  work  done  that  the  Church 
was  little  troubled  by  antitrinitarian  opposition 
for  a  thousand  years  thereafter.  During  the  Middle 
Ages  the  obscure  duahstic  and  pantheistic  sects,  it  is 
true,  held  to  antitrinitarian  doctrines  of  God;  but 
within  the  Church  itself  defective  conceptions  of 
the  Trinity,  resting  commonly  on  a  pantheistic 
basis,  manifested  themselves  rather  in  theological 
tendencies  than  in  distinct  parties  (e.g.,  Johannes 
Scotus  Erigena;  other  tendencies  in  Roscelin  and 
Abelard).  In  the  great  upheaval  of  the  Reforma- 
tion the  antitrinitarianism  of  the  obscure  sects 
came  into  open  view  in  the  Anabaptist  movement 
(Denk,  Hfttzer,  Melchior  Hofmann,  David  Joris, 
Johannes  Campanus).  At  the  head  of  the  pan- 
theistic antitrinitarianism  of  the  Reformation  era, 
however,  stands  Michael  Servetus,  and  though  his 
type  of  thought  soon  passed  into  the  background, 
it  was  destined  to  be  revived  whenever  mystical 


tendencies  waxed  strong  (Boehme,  Zinzendorf, 
Swedenborg).  Meanwhile  Laelius  and  Faustus 
Socinus  succeeded  in  forming  an  organized  sect 
of  rationalistic  antitrinitarians  who  found  a  refuge 
in  Poland,  established  a  famous  university,  issued 
symbolical  dociunents  (the  chief  of  which  is  the 
Racovian  Catechism,  1605),  and  created  an  influ- 
ential literature  (Schlichting,  V5lkel,  the  two 
Crells,  Ostorodt,  Schmalz,  Wobogen,  Wiszowati). 

By  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy  the 
Socinian  establishment  at  Racow  was  broken  up, 
but  the  influence  of  the  type  of  thought  it  repre- 
sented has  continued  imtil  the  present  day.  In 
Transylvania,  indeed,  the  old  Unitarian  organiza^ 
tion  dating  from  the  labors  of  Blandrata  and  David 
still  exists.  Elsewhere  antitrinitarianism  has  crept 
in  by  way  of  more  or  less  covert  innovations  rep- 
resenting themselves  as  "  liberal,"  and  nmning 
oonmionly  through  the  stages  of  Arminianism  and 
Arianism  to  Socinianism.  In  England,  for  ex- 
ample, a  wide-spread  hesitancy  with  regard  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  observable  before  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy,  manifesting  itself 
no  less  in  the  high  subordinationism  of  writers  like 
George  Bull  than  in  the  frank  Arianism  of  others 
like  Samuel  Clarke.    It  was  not  until 

3.  Antitrin- 1774,   however,   that    the   first   Uni- 
itarianism  tarian    chapel    distinctly    known    as 

in  Great  such  was  foimded  (Theophilus  Lind- 
Britain.  sey),  though  this  type  of  thought 
was  rapidly  permeating  the  commu- 
nity under  the  influence  of  men  of  genius  like 
Joseph  Priestly  and  men  of  learning  like  Nathaniel 
Lardner;  and  before  the  end  of  the  second  decade 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  a  large  body  of  the  fore- 
most Presbyterian  congregations  had  become 
avowedly  Unitarian.  A  somewhat  similar  history 
was  wrought  out  in  Ireland,  where  after  a  pro- 
tracted controversy  the  Synod  of  Ulster  was 
divided  in  1827  on  this  question,  W.  Bruce  leading 
the  Unitarian  party. 

By  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 

prevalent  attitude  of  suspicion  with  regard  to  the 

doctrine  of   the  Trinity  had  conmiu- 

4.  In  Hew  nicated  itself    to   the  New  England 
England,    churches,  and  soon  an  antitrinitarian 

movement,  developing  out  of  the 
lingering  Arminianism,  was  in  full  swing,  which 
from  1815  received  the  name  of  Unitarianism. 
The  consequent  controversy  reached  its  height 
in  1819,  the  date  of  the  publication  of  W.  E.  Chan- 
ning's  sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Jared  Sparks  at 
Baltimore,  and  was  virtually  over  by  1833.  The 
residt  was  a  body  of  definitely  antitrinitarian 
churches  bound  together  on  this  general  basis, 
whose  leaders  have  illustrated,  on  every  possible 
philosophical  foundation,  every  possible  variety 
of  antitrinitarianism  from  the  highest  modaUsm 
or  Arianism  down  (and  increasingly  universally 
so  as  time  has  passed)  to  the  lowest  Socini- 
anism. 

Meanwhile  the  "  liberal "  tendencies  of  modem 
theological  thought  have  produced  throughout 
Christendom  a  very  large  number  of  theological 
teachers  who,  while  not  separating  themselves 
from  the  trinitaiian  churches,  are  definitely  anti- 
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trinitarian  in  their  doctrine  of  God.  Accordingly, 
although  the  organized  Unitarian  churches,  which 

were  earlier  not  unproductire  of  men 
5.  Antitrin-  of  hig^  quality  (e.g.,  John  James 
itarianism  Tayler,  James  Martineau,  James 
of  the  Drummond,  in  Eng^d;  Theodore  Par- 
Present    ker,  Andrews  Norton,  Ezra  Abbot,  A. 

P.  Peabody,  F.  H.  Hedge,  James  Free- 
man Clarke,  in  America),  show  no  large  power  of 
growth,  it  is  probable  that  at  no  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Christian  Church  has  there  been  a  more 
distinguished  body  of  antitrinitarian  teachers 
within  its  fold.  Every  variety  of  antitrinitarian- 
ism  finds  its  representatives  among  them.  The 
Arian  tendency  is,  indeed,  discoverable  chiefly 
in  the  high  subordinationism  of  men  who  do  not 
wish  to  break  with  the  church  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  (Franck,  Tweeten,  Kahnis,  Meyer,  Beck, 
Doedes,  Van  Oosterzee),  though  a  true  Arianism  is 
not  imexampled  (Hofstede  de  Groot).  In  sequence 
to  the  constructions  of  Kant  and  his  idealistic  suc- 
cessors, a  great  nimiber  of  recent  theologians  from 
Schleiermacher  down  have  stated  their  doctrine  of 
God  in  terms  of  one  or  another  form  of  modaUsm 
(De  Wette,  Hase,  Nitzsch,  Rothe,  Biedermann, 
lipsius,  Pfleiderer,  Kaftan),  though  sometimes,  or  of 
late  ordinarily,  this  modalism  is  indistinguishable 
from  Socinianism,  allowing  only  a  "  Trinity  of 
revelation  " — of  God  in  nature  (the  Creation),  in 
history  (Christ),  and  in  the  conscience  (the  Church). 
Consonant  with  the  general  drift  of  modem 
thought  this  recent  antitrinitarianism  is  conmionly, 
however,  frankly  Socinian,  and  recognizes  only  a 
monadistic  Godhead  and  only  a  human  Jesus  (cf . 
A.  B.  Bruce,  The  Humiliatian  of  Christ,  Edinburgh, 
1881,  Lecture  v.;  James  Orr,  The  Christian  View 
of  Ood  and  the  World,  Edinburgh,  1903,  Lecture  vii., 
and  notes).  The  most  striking  instance  of  this 
bald  Socinianism  is  furnished  probably  by  A. 
Ritschl,  but  a  no  less  characteristic  example  is 
afforded  by  W.  Beyschlag,  who  admits  oidy  an 
ideal  preexistenoe  in  the  thought  of  God  for  Jesus 
Christ,  and  affirms  of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  the 
representation  that  he  is  a  third  divine  person 
**  is  one  of  the  most  disastrous  importations  into 
the  Holy  Scriptures."  See  Ritbchl,  Albrecht 
Benjamin;  Trinitt.       Benjamin  B.  Warfield. 

Bxbuoobapht:  J.  H.  Allen,  Hittorioal  Sketdi  of  the  Unita- 
rian Movement  einee  the  Reformation,  New  York,  1894  (in 
American  Church  History  Series);  F.  8.  Bock,  Hietoria 
Antiirinitaricrumt  2  vols.,  Kdnigsberg,  1774-84;  L.  Lange, 
Oeechu^Ue  und  Entwickelung  der  Syeteme  der  Unitarier  vor 
der  NicOniechen  Synode,  Leipsic,  1831;  F.  Trechsel,  Die 
proteatantieehen  AntUrinitarier  vor  Sodn^  Heidelberg,  1839- 
44;  O.  Fock,  Der  Socinianiemiie  nach  aeiner  Strung  in 
der  Oeeammtenturickelung  dee  ehriatlichen  Oeietee,  Kiel. 
1847;  R.  Wallace,  Antitrinitarian  Biography,  3  vols., 
London,  1860.  See  also  under  Abianxsm;  Ebionites; 
MoNABCBXANfiBM;  S0CINU8  (Faubtus),  Socinians;  Uni- 
TABiANB;  and  of.  the  treatment  of  these  movements  in 
the  Church  histories. 

AirrOH,  PAUL:  Lutheran;  b.  at  Hirschfelde 
(near  Zittau,  50  m.  e.8.e.  of  Dresden),  in  Upper 
Lausitz,  Feb.  2,  1661;  d.  at  Halle  Oct.  20,  1730. 
He  studied  at  Leipsic,  became  tutor  there,  and 
helped  to  found  Francke's  Collegia  biblica  (see 
Pietism).  In  1687-89  he  traveled  in  southern 
Europe  as  chaplain  to  the  future  Elector  of  Saxony 


Frederick  Augustus,  and  on  his  return  became 
superintendent  at  Rochlitc.  In  1693  he  was 
summoned  as  court  chaplain  to  Eisenach,  and  two 
years  later  was  appointed  professor  in  the  newly 
established  university  at  Halle.  With  J.  J.  Brdt- 
haupt  and  A.  H.  Francke  (qq.v.),  Anton  gave  to 
the  Hallensian  theology  its  pietistic  character, 
and  he  helped  largely  to  make  the  university  one 
of  the  leading  schools  of  Protestant  theology  in 
Germany.  He  adhered  more  closely  than  his 
colleagues  to  the  orthodox  Lutheran  doctrine. 
His  peculiar  activity  was  in  the  field  of  practical 
theology.  As  professor  of  polemics,  he  sought  to 
ground  that  study  upon  psychological  principles. 
"  Every  one,"  he  was  accustomed  to  say,  "  carries 
within  himself  the  seeds  of  imbelief  and  heresy; 
and  introspection  is  a  more  fruitful  means  for 
ascertaining  the  true  principles  of  belief  than  per- 
sonal or  sectarian  controversy."  The  Lord,  he 
taught,  would  forgive  a  thousand  faiilts  and  trans- 
gressions, but  not  hypocrisy  or  unfaithfulness  to 
duty.  The  consciousness  of  sin  was  always  present 
with  him,  and  he  impressed  himself  upon  his  audi- 
tors by  his  evident  sincerity.  Anton's  lectures 
were  edited  in  part  by  Schwenzel  in  1732  under  the 
title  Collegium  antiiheticum.  His  devotional  works 
— Buch  SB  Evangdische  Hausgesprdch  von  der  Erld- 
sung  (Halle,  1723)  and  Erbatdiche  Betrachtung  aber 
die  sieben  Worte  Christi  am  Kreuz  (1727) — attained 
great  popularity.  (Georo  MCller.) 

Bxblzoorapht:  An  autobiography  to  1725  was  published 
in  Denkmal  dee  Herm  Paul  Anton,  Halle.  1731. 

AlfTONELLI,  to"to-neiai,  GIACOMO,  ja'c6-m6: 
Cardinal  secretary  of  state  under  Pius  IX.  and 
chief  political  adviser  of  that  pope;  b.  at  Sonnino 
(64  m.  s.e.  of  Rome), in  the  then  Papal  States,  Apr. 
2, 1806;  d.  in  Rome  Nov.  6, 1876.  He  received  his 
earlier  education  at  the  Roman  Seminary,  then 
studied  law  at  the  Sapienza,  and,  after  holding 
several  minor  posts  in  the  papal  government,  was 
appointed  delegate  or  governor  successively  of 
Orvieto,  Viterbo,  and  Macerata.  He  showed  so 
much  force  and  judgment  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
revolution  of  1831  that  Gregory  XVI.  found  a 
place  for  him  in  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
ferring him  in  1845  to  the  position  of  treasurer 
of  the  Camera  Apostolica  or  minister  of  finance. 
On  his  appointment  in  1840  as  canon  of  St.  Peter's 
he  received  deacon's  orders,  but  he  never  became 
a  priest.  Pius  IX.  made  him  a  cardinal  in  1847, 
and  on  the  organization  of  the  municipal  council, 
in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  named  him  as  its  presi- 
dent. A  few  months  later,  on  the  establishment 
of  a  ministry  on  modem  lines,  he  was  again  placed 
at  the  head  (as  president  of  the  council,  though 
Recchi  was  nominally  prime  minister),  but  soon  re- 
signed the  position,  becoming  prefect  of  the  pontifical 
palaces,  in  which  position  he  organized  the  flight 
toGaeta.  Thence,  as  secretary  of  state,  he  con- 
ducted the  negotiations  which  led  to  the  pope's 
return  (Apr.  12, 1850),  from  which  date  till  his  death 
he  remained  at  the  head  of  public  affairs  under 
PiusIX. 

As  the  strongest  supporter  of  the  reactionary 
policy,  AntonelU  was  regarded  by  the  Liberals 
as  an  incarnation  of  evil;  but  materials  are  not  yet 
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at  hand  for  the  fonnation  of  a  final  judgment  on 
his  career.  His  opponents,  however,  adimit  that 
he  was  a  man  of  genius  in  diplomacy  and  of  im- 
•swerving  constancy  in  the  defense  of  his  principles. 
His  private  life  has  been  bitteriy  attacked,  and 
it  is  true  that  he  was  more  statesman  than  cleric. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  character,  however, 
he  was  one  of  the  strong  men  of  the  nineteenth 
century;  and  his  name  will  be  indissolubly  con- 
nected in  history  with  that  of  the  pontiff  whom 
he  served  so  faithfully.    See  Phtb  IX. 

Bibuookapht:  A.  de  Waal.  Cardinal  AnUmelH,  Bonn,  1876; 
7Vm  homi/rm  UuairMt  Pto  IX.,  LamarieUr^  y  AwlontUi, 
Madrid.  1800;  E.  Veuillot.  COfb/rilC  caAoiiqim  conttm- 
porainm,  Paris.  1870;  KL,  L  078-07V. 

AHTONIAHS,  an-t6'ni-<ms,  or  AITTORINES, 
an^tO-noinz':  !•  Religious  orders  among  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Chaldeans.  Maronites,  and  Armenians, 
which  follow  a  rule  called  the  rule  of  St.  Anthony. 
In  reality  St.  Anthoi^  (251-356),  although  he  is 
justly  styled  the  father  of  cenobitic  life,  left  no 
rule  to  his  followers  save  those  scattered  directions 
found  in  his  writings.  The  so-called  rule  of  St. 
Anthony  is,  therefore,  the  work  of  some  later  writer 
who  took  its  substance,  however,  from  the  teach- 
ings of  the  saint.  At  the  present  time  the  Antonians 
are  grouped  in  four  congregations;  the  Chaldean 
Antonians  of  St.  Hormisdas,  founded  in  Meso- 
potamia in  1809  for  missionary  work,  with  about 
one  hundred  members;  the  Biaronite  Antonians 
of  Aleppo,  with  120  members;  the  Biaronite  Bala- 
dite  Antonians,  the  most  numerous  of  all,  with  700 
members;  and  the  Maronite  Congregation  of  St. 
Isaiah,  with  240  members.         John  T.  Crbaqh. 

A  fifth  congregation  called  after  St.  Anthony, 
now  almost  extinct,  was  foimded  among  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Armenians  by  Abraham  Attar-Mura- 
dian,  a  merchant,  who  in  1705,  with  his  brother 
James,  a  priest,  retired  to  Mount  Lebanon  to  lead 
an  ascetic  life.  Here,  in  1721,  they  established 
the  monastery  of  Kerem,  followed  by  another  at 
Beit-Khasbo  near  Beirut.  In  1761  a  third  com- 
munity was  founded  in  Rome,  near  the  Vatican. 
About  1740  the  exiled  bishop  of  Haleb  (Aleppo), 
Abraham  Ardzivian,  who  had  foimd  refuge  at 
Kerem,  took  advantage  of  a  long  vacancy  in  the 
Cilician  patriarchate  to  set  himself  up  as  catholicos 
of  Cilicia,  and  secured  papal  confimiation  in  1742. 
His  first  successor  was  the  above-mentioned  James, 
who  was  followed  by  Michael  and  Basil,  also  Anto- 
nians. In  1866  the  patriarch  of  the  Catholic 
Armenians,  Anthony  Hasun,  residing  in  Constan- 
tinople, adopted  the  title  "  Patriarch  of  Cilicia," 
and  put  an  end  to  the  nominal  Antonian  patri- 
archate. The  Antonians  usually  numbered  fifty 
or  sixty,  and  served  the  Roman  Catholic  mission 
in  Turkey.  In  1834  they  transferred  their  novitiate 
and  school  to  Rome,  only  the  abbot  and  a  few 
brothers  remaining  in  the  Lebanon.  In  1865 
Sukias  Qazanjian  was  chosen  abbot  and  was  con- 
secrated by  the  last  Lebanon  patriarch.  He  lived 
in  Constantinople  as  head  of  the  anti-Hasun  party. 
On  Hasun's  charges,  he  was  sununoned  to  Rome 
in  1869;  but  before  his  case  coiild  be  heard,  the 
Vatican  council  met.    He  and  his  monks  were 


among  the  first  to  reject  pi^Mil  infallibility,  and 
were  obliged  to  escape  by  ni^t,  with  the  help  of 
the  French  ambassador.  In  1876  Malachi  Or- 
manian,  the  best-known  and  best-educated  of  the 
Antonians,  went  to  Rome  and  finally  closed  their 
house  there.  (He  afterward  joined  the  Armenian 
Church,  and  haJs  published  Le  Vatican  et  les  AmU- 
niens  and  other  works.)  The  present  members 
of  the  congregation,  having  made  their  submission 
to  the  pope,  are  concentrated  in  one  conununity 
in  Constantinople. 

2.  An  antinomian  sect  which  originated  in 
the  canton  of  Bern,  Switzerland,  early  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  founded  by  Anton  Unter- 
n&hrer  (b.  at  SchQpfheim.  in  the  canton  of 
Lucerne,  Sept.  5,  1759;  d.  in  the  jail  of  Lucerne 
June  29,  1824).  Untem&hrer  was  educated  and 
confirmed  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church;  after 
a  varied  career  as  cowherd,  cabinet-maker,  private 
teacher,  and  quack  doctor,  he  settled  in  1800  at 
Amsoldingen,  near  Thun,  and  began  to  hold  re- 
ligious meetings,  to  preach,  and  to  issue  books. 
He  announced  himself  as  the  Son  of  God,  come  to 
fulfil  the  incomplete  work  of  Jesus,  to  judge  man- 
kind (especially  rulers  and  judges,  who  were  all 
to  be  abolished),  and  to  cancel  all  debts.  On  Apr. 
16,  1802,  he  appeared  before  the  Minster  of  Bern 
with  a  crowd  of  adherents,  to  whom  he  had  pre- 
dicted the  occurrence  of  some  great  event.  The 
tumult  was  suppressed,  and  Untemfthrer  was  con- 
demned to  two  years'  imprisonment.  On  his 
release  he  was  received  by  his  adherents  with  en- 
thusiasm, and  riots  again  occurred.  For  five  years 
Untemfthrer  was  confined  in  Lucerne  as  a  lunatic. 
He  retiuned  to  the  world  more  collected  and  more 
serious,  but  by  no  means  cured,  and  in  1820  he 
was  permanently  confined  in  the  jail. 

Untem&hrer's  publications  comprise  about  fifteen 
pamphlets,  including,  with  others,  GerichUbach- 
lein;  Buck  der  ErfyUvng;  and  QeheimnxM  der 
Lithe,  He  taught  that  the  primitive  relation  be- 
tween God  and  man  was  expressed  in  the  two 
commandments,  to  love  and  multiply,  and  to 
abstain  from  the  tree  of  knowledge.  Tempted  by 
Satan,  man  violated  the  second  conmiandment 
and  attained  great  wisdom,  which  is  the  curse  of 
mankind.  It  began  with  the  distinction  between 
good  and  evil,  and  ends  in  institutions  innumer- 
able— State,  Church,  courts,  schools,  and  the  like. 
From  the  curse  there  is  only  one  means  of  salvation; 
namely,  through  the  fulfilment  of  the  first  conmiand- 
ment, to  love  and  multiply;  and  for  this  purpose 
all  restraints  arising  from  such  ideas  as  marriage, 
family,  etc.,  must  be  thrown  off.  The  principal 
seat  of  the  sect  was  Amsoldingen,  whence  it  spread 
to  Gsteig,  near  Interlaken.  Suppressed  here  in 
1821,  it  reappeared  at  Wohlen,  near  Bern,  in  1830, 
under  the  leadership  of  Benedict  Schori,  and  again 
at  Gsteig,  in  1838-40,  under  the  leadership  of 
Christian  Michel.  Severe  measures  were  necessary 
to  suppress  its  excesses. 

BnuooBAPHT:  J.  Ziegler,  AkUnmA—ioe  NadvritkUn  Hh^r 
di»  •ooenanrUm  AnUmtttkliB  m  KanUm  Bern,  in  Trech- 
lel.  BeHrOge  aur  Ottehichtt  der  ediweiieriethen  refcrmirien 
Kirehs,  iii.  70  sqq..  Bern.  1842;  G.  Jom.  Dom  S4kUnwe»en 
tm  Kanlon  Bem»  Ox  1881. 
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AHTONmXJS,  an''to-nai'nu8,  PIUS:  Roman  em- 
peror 138-161 ;  b.  near  Lanuvium  (Civita  Lavigna, 
18  m.  s^.e.  of  Rome)  Sept.  19,  86;  d.  atLorium  (in 
southern  Etruria,  12  Roman  miles  from  Rome)  Mar. 
7,161.  He  was  made  consul  in  1 20  and  was  adopted 
by  Hadrian  in  138,  after  he  had  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  administration  of  the  province  of  Asia. 
On  his  accession  as  emperor  he  took  the  name 
Titus  JEiiuB  Hadrianus  Antoninus  Pius,  his  original 
one  having  been  Titus  Aurelius  Fulvius  Boionius 
Anius  Antoninus.  Under  his  just  and  gentle  rule 
the  empire  enjoyed  almost  imbroken  peace.  In 
his  last  years  he  left  the  government  more  and  more 
in  the  hands  of  his  associate,  Marcus  Aurelius  (q.v.), 
with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  the  closest  friend- 
ship. For  the  Christian  Church  his  reign  is  marked 
by  the  flourishing  of  Marcion  and  the  Gnostic 
schools,  by  the  apology  of  Aristides  and  the  writings 
of  Justin,  probably  by  the  OraHo  of  Tatian,  and 
possibly  by  the  final  edition  of  the  Shepherd  of 
Hermas.  Within  the  same  period  fall  the  beginning 
of  the  Easter  controversy,  the  visit  of  Polycarp 
and  Hegesippus  to  Rome,  the  rise  of  the  monarchical 
episcopate  in  that  city,  and  the  early  stages  of  the 
consolidation  against  Gnosticism  of  the  Roman 
Church.  The  civil  magistrates  observed  the  same 
policy  of  tolerance  toward  the  Church  as  imder 
Trajan  and  Hadrian.  Practically,  however,  by 
forbidding  or  rendering  difficult  the  delation  of  the 
Christians  on  a  charge  of  atheism  by  the  excited 
population  of  Asia  Minor,  as  well  as  by  his  edicts 
addressed  "  to  the  people  of  Larissa,  Thessalonica, 
Athens,  and  all  the  Greeks,''  Antoninus  so  far 
protected  them  that  he  was  considered  by  many 
ecclesiastical  writers  as  a  positive  friend  of  the  new 
religion.  His  prohibition  of  denimciation  by  fa- 
natical private  citizens,  however,  can  not  be  taken 
as  equivalent  to  an  official  sanction  for  the  practise 
of  Christianity.  (A.  Harnack.) 

Biblioorapht:  E.  E.  Bnrant,  Reign  of  AnUmintu  Piua, 
Cambridge,  1885  (a  soholarabip-easay);  Neander,  ChrU- 
Uan  Church,  L  passim;  B.  AuM,  HiaUnre  dea  peraicu- 
UoM,  pp.  297-341,  Paritf.  1876;  W.  W.  Capes.  The 
Age  of  the  AtUoninee,  London,  1876;  Sohaff ,  Church  Hiatory, 
ii.  51-52;  also,  on  the  period,  C.  Merivale,  Hietory  of  the 
Romana  under  the  Empire,  8  vols.,  London,  1865. 

ANTONINUS,  SAINT,  OF  FLORENCE  (ANTO- 
NIO PIEROZZI):  Archbishop  of  Florence;  b.  in 
that  city  1389;  d.  there  May  2,  1459.  In  1404 
he  joined  the  Dominicans,  and  in  1436  was 
made  prior  of  the  monastery  of  San  Marco 
in  Florence.  In  1439  he  took  part  in  the  nego- 
tiations for  union  with  the  Greeks.  In  1446, 
against  his  wish  but  at  the  express  behest  of  Pope 
Eugenius  IV.,  he  was  chosen  archbishop.  His 
blameless  life  and  devotion  to  duty  rendered  him 
beloved  by  all,  and  his  canonization  by  Adrian  VI. 
in  1523  was  looked  upon  as  the  just  due  of  an  un- 
tiring, humble,  and  exemplary  bishop.  He  has 
been  a  favorite  subject  of  Florentine  art. 

The  humanistic  tendency  of  the  time  had  no 
effect  upon  Antoninus.  He  wrote  certain  works 
quite  in  the  scholastic  spirit,  as:  Summa  iheologica 
(4  parts,  Venice  and  Nuremberg,  1477;  ed.  P.  and 
B.  Ballerini,  Verona,  1740),  based  upon  Thomas 
Aquinas,  the  first  text-book  of  ethics,  and  still 
esteemed  in  Italy;  Summa  confessumalia  or  Sum- 


mtda  confesaionum  (Mondovi,  1472);  and  Summa 
hiatorialts  or  Chranicon  ab  oH}e  condita  hipartitum 
(3  vols.,  Venice,  1480,  and  often;  ed.  P.  Maturus, 
S.  J.,  Lyons,  1587),  a  world-chronicle  to  1457,  im-  ^ 
critical  and  full  of  fables  and  legends,  but  showing 
industry  and  systematic  arrangement.  Here  and 
there,  as  in  judging  of  the  great  schism,  he  ventures 
to  advance  his  own  opinion  and  he  questions  the  gen- 
uineness of  the  Donation  of  Gonstantine.  A  com- 
plete edition  of  Antoninus'  works,  in  four  volumes, 
was  published  at  Venice,  1474-75,  and  a  second 
edition,  in  eight  volumes,  at  Florence,  1741.  In 
later  years  have  appeared:  Opera  a  hen  vivere  di 
Sant'  ArUanino  (Florence,  1858)  and  LeUere  (1859). 

K.  Bbnrath. 
Bibuoorapht:  A  life,  by  Franoisciu  Castilionensis.  and  an- 
other by  Loonardus  de  Serubertis  are  in  ASB,  May,  L 
314-362;  Qu^tif-Enshard,  Scriptorea  ordinia  prcddicatorumt 
L  817-B19,  Paris,  171ft;  iEneas  Silvius,  Commeniarii, 
p.  60,  Frankfort,  1614;  Creighton,  Papacy,  i.  504;  A. 
von  Reumont,  Brief e  heiliger  und  gotteafOrchtioer  Ita- 
Hener,  pp.  135-150,  Freiburg,  1877;  idem,  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici,  i.  148,  176.  562-564,  Leipsio,  1874,  Eng.  transl., 
i.  123.  151.  463-465,  London,  1876. 

ANTONIO  DE  LEBRIJA,  an-t6'ni-(J  d6  l^brt'HQ, 
(Lat.  J?Ku«  AnUmius  NebrissenaiSy  i.e.,  "  of  Lebri- 
ja,"  the  ancient  Nebrissa,  on  the  Guadalquivir, 
34  m.  s.  of  Seville):  Spanish  humanist;  b.  1442 
(14447);  d.  at  Alcala  July  2,  1522.  He  studied 
in  his  native  land,  and  for  about  ten  years  in  Italy, 
and  returned  to  Spain  with  a  plan  for  reforming 
the  schools  and  studies.  As  professor  in  Salamanca 
and  by  his  Introductiones  in  Latinam  grammati- 
cam  (1481;  innimierable  editions,  translations,  and 
adaptations,  even  as  late  as  Paris,  1858;  an  Eng. 
ed.,  London,  1631),  he  led  the  way  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  classics.  Retiring  from  the  university,  he 
spent  eight  or  ten  years  in  the  preparation  of  a 
Latin-Spanish  and  Spanish-Latin  lexicon  (Seville, 
n.d.;  Alcala,  1532;  and  often),  a  pioneer  work  at 
that  time.  He  published  also  archeological  works 
and  a  gnunmar  of  Greek  and  of  Castilian,  and 
labored  to  improve  the  text  of  the  Vulgate.  He 
was  one  of  the  chief  workers  on  the  Complutensian 
polyglot,  and  spent  his  last  years  as  teacher  at 
Alcala,  protected  by  Cardinal  Ximenes  from  the 
attacks  of  the  adherents  of  the  old  scholastic  school. 
As  historiographer  to  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  he 
wrote  a  history  of  two  decades  of  the  reign  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  (Granada,  1545)  [by  some 
assigned  to  Hernando  da  Pulgar  rather  than  to 
Antonio;  cf.  Potthast,  Wegtoeiser,  Berlin,  1896, 
p.  946].  K.  Benrath. 

Bibuo<3Rapht:  Nicholaus  Antonius,  BibUotheca  Hiapana 
nova,  L  132-139,  Madrid,  1783;  J.  B.  Mufios.  in  Memoriae 
de  la  real  aeademia  de  la  hiaioria,  in.  1-30,  Madrid, 
1799;  C.  J.  Hefele,  Cardinal  Ximenea,  pp.  116-117,  124. 
879,  458.  Ttibingen.  1844. 

ANTWERP  POLYGLOT.  See  Bibles,  Polyglot. 

APHARSACHITES,  a-fOr'sa-kaits,  APHARSATH- 
CHITES,  a-far^sathlcoits,  APHARSITES,  a-fdr'- 
soits:  Words  occurring  only  in  the  Book  of 
Ezra  (Apharsachites,  v.  6;  Apharsathchites  and 
Apharsites,  iv.  9).  Most  translators  and  commen- 
tators have  regarded  them  as  names  of  peoples,  in- 
cluding them  among  the  tribes  settled  in  Samaria 
by  the  Assyrians  (II  Kings  xvii.  24),  and  have  made 
unsatisfactory  attempts  to  identify  them  (e.g.,  the 
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Aphareites  with  the  Parrhasii  of  East  Media — 
80  M.  Hiiler,  Onamastiaim  sacrum,  TObingen,  1706 — 
or  with  the  Persians — Qeseniiis,  Theaauma;  Ewald, 
Oeschichle  ItraeU;  E.  Bertha^tu,  commentary  on 
Ezra,  Q^ttingen,  1838).  The  best  explanation 
has  been  given  by  Ekluard  Meyer  {Entatekung  des 
JudenikumSy  Halle,  1896,  pp.  37  sqq.),  following 
a  hint  of  G.  Hoffmann  (in  ZA,  ii.,  1887,  pp.  54  sqq.). 
He  regards  **  Apharsachites "  and  '*  Apharsath- 
chites "  as  equivalent,  the  "  th "  (the  Hebrew 
letter  tau)  having  been  inserted  in  the  latter  by 
mistake,  and  gives  to  all  three  words  the  same 
meaning,  ''  Persians."  The  passage  Ezra  iv.  9, 
accordingly,  he  reads:  "  Rehum  the  commissioner 
and  Shimshai  the  scribe,  and  the  rest  of  their 
colleagues  the  Persian  magistracy,  the  Persian 
tarpelayef  the  people  of  Erech,  Babylon,  and  Shu- 
shan,  that  is,  the  Elamites."  The  word  Uxrpdaye 
(English  versions  ''  Tarpelites ")  is  left  untrans- 
lated as  necessarily  meaning  an  official  class  of 
some  unknown  sort  and  not  the  name  of  a  people. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  "  Apharsites " 
are  not  "  Persians,"  but  that  the  form  arose  by 
dittography,  the  word  for  scribe  (aaphera)  just  above 
being  first  copied  by  mistake  and  then  assimilated 
to  the  form  for  "  Persians."  If  "  Apharsites  "  were 
to  be  thus  ruled  out  of  the  verse  and  the  Bible, 
the  ''Tarpelites"  would  be  an  unknown  people 
heading  the  list  like  those  that  follow,  and  not  the 
name  of  a  class  of  offidab.        J.  F.  McCurdt. 

APHRAATES,  o-frd'ttz:  The  "Persian  sage." 
He  is  known  as  the  author  of  twenty-two  homilies, 
arranged  according  to  the  letters  of  the  Syriac 
alphabet,  and  a  treatise,  De  acino  henedido  (Isa. 
Ixv.  8),  in  Syriac.  The  first  ten  homilies  were 
written  in  the  years  336-337,  the  others  in  344-345; 
the  treatise  in  Aug.,  345.  The  latter  is  mentioned 
in  Armenian  lists  of  the  apocryphal  books.  In 
the  life  of  Julianus  Saba  (P.  Bedjan,  Acta  martyrum 
et  aanctarunif  vi.,  Paris,  1896,  p.  386)  it  is  said  that 
Aphraates  was  a  pupil  of  Julianus  and  that  he  died, 
according  to  some,  at  the  age  of  104  years.  If 
this  be  true,  he  may  have  been  the  Aphraates 
mentioned  by  Theodoret  (Hisi,  ecd,,  iv.  22-23), 
who  had  an  interview  with  Valens.  The  name 
occurs  again  in  the  Syriac  martjrrology  of  the  year 
411.  Its  form  in  modem  Persian  is  Farhad.  The 
name  Jacobus  seems  to  have  been  adopted  by 
Aphraates  as  bishop  of  the  monastery  of  Mar  Mattai, 
near  Mosul  (cf.  G.  P.  Badger,  The  Neatoriana,  i., 
London,  1852,  p.  97). 

With  Ephraem  Syrus,  Aphraates  may  be  called 
the  first  classic  writer  of  the  Syrian  Church.  His 
style  is  pure,  and  he  shows  deep  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures,  with  earnest  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Church.  There  is  no  trace  of  the  christological 
controversies  of  Anus,  a  single  polemical  passage 
against  Valentinians,  Marcionites,  and  Manicheans, 
but  many  against  the  Jews,  from  whose  traditions 
Aphraates  draws  richly  (cf.  S.  Funk,  Die  hag- 
gadiachen  ElemerUe  in  Aphraates ,  Vienna,  1891). 
He  used  the  Diateaaanm  of  Tatian  instead  of  the 
single  Gospels.  The  sixth  homily  shows  that 
monks  and  eremites  were  already  organized  in 
his  time  and  place.     His  psychology  is  peculiar. 


especially  his  doctrine  of  the  sleep  of  the  soiil. 
His  days  are  Jan.  29  (Greek  calendar)  and 
Apr.  7. 

(]^nnadius  of  Marseilles,  in  his  Z>e  viris  iUustribus 
(c.  495),  confoimded  Aphraates  with  Jacob  of 
Nisibis,  under  whose  name  nineteen  of  the  homilies 
were  published  in  an  Armenian  translation  by  N. 
Antonelli  (Rome,  1756).  George,  bishop  of  the 
Arabians,  in  a  letter  about  714  (P.  de  Lagarde, 
Analecta  Syriaca,  Leipsic,  1858;  German  transL 
by  V.  Ryssel,  ib.  1891),  is  better  informed.  The 
S3rriac  original  was  first  made  accessible  by  W. 
Wright  {The  Hamiliea  of  Aphraates,  the  Persian 
Sage,  i.,  text,  London,  1869;  the  translation  did 
not  appear).  With  Latin  translation  the  homilies 
are  in  Patrologia  Syriaca,!,  (Paris,  1894).  There  is 
a  (jerman  translation  by  G.  Bert  (TU,  iii.  3,  Leipsic, 
1888),  and  an  English  translation  of  selections  in 
NPNF,  2d  ser.,  vol.  xiii.  E.  Nmtlb. 

Bibuoobafht:  J.  B.  F.  Saato,  Prolsoomena  in  Aphraatit 
mrmonet,  Leiprio.  1878;  J.  Forget,  De  viia  H  •eriptU 
Apkraatu,  Louvmin.  1882;  W.  Wright,  A  Short  History  of 
Syriae  LiUraturty  London,  1894;  »nd  the  preCaee  to 
Wright's  ed.  of  the  HomiliM;  F.  C.  Buridtt,  BarlyBoaUm 
Chrittiaf»)ity,  pp.  132-14a  London,  1004. 

APHTHARTODOCET^,  af'thOr^'tft-do^'t!.    See 

MoNOPHTSriES. 

APIONy  6'pe-on:  Alexandrian  grammarian  of 
the  first  century.  He  was  bom  in  the  Great  Oasis 
of  Egypt,  was  educated  in  Alexandria,  and  gained 
repute  there  as  teacher  and  lecturer;  during  the 
reigns  of  Tiberius  and  Claudius  he  lectured  on  rhet- 
oric and  granunar  in  Rome;  imder  Caligula  he 
traveled  through  Greece  and  Italy  lecturing  on 
Homer.  He  seems  to  have  been  vain  and  super- 
ficial, with  a  touch  of  the  charlatan  in  his  char- 
acter. Among  other  works,  he  wrote  a  g^ossaiy  on 
Homer,  a  eulogy  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  a 
history  of  Egypt.  But  it  is  as  an  early  anti-Semite 
that  Apion  is  remembered;  his  hatred  of  the  Jews 
was  bitter  and  extreme  and  led  him  to  record 
slanders  in  his  history  of  Egypt  which  are  refuted 
by  Josephus  in  his  work  known  as  Contra  Apionem, 
although  but  a  part  of  it  is  directed  against  Apion. 
In  the  year  40  a. d.  Apion  headed  a  delegation  sent 
from  Alexandria  to  Galigula  at  Rome  to  make 
charges  against  the  Jews;  the  counterdelegation, 
sent  by  the  Jews  for  their  defense,  was  led  by 
Philo  (q.v.).  The  extant  fragments  of  Apion's 
historical  works  are  collected  in  C.  O.  Mailer's 
Fragmenta  historicorum  Orctcorum,  iii.  (Paris,  1849), 
pp.  506-516. 

Bxblioorapht:  DCB,  i.  128-180;  SohOrer,  OmehidttB,  UL 
406-411,  Leipsio.  1898.  Eng.  tranal.,  II.  iii.  257-261  (oon- 
taina  full  raferenees  to  literature);  JE,  L  666-668. 

APOCALYPSE,  THE.  See  John  the  Apostle, 
II.,  1.  For  apocrjrphal  apocalypses,  see  Apoc- 
rypha, B,  IV.;  see  also  Pbbudbpiorapha,  Old 
Testament,  II.,  4-21,  and  Apocalyptic  Litera- 
ture, Jewish. 

APOCALYPTIC  LITERATURE,  JEWISH:  The 
latest  t3rpe  of  Jewish  prophetic  writing.  The 
literature  generaUy  called  "  apocalyptic "  com- 
mences with  Daniel  (for  date,  see  Daniel,  Book  of) 
and   closes   with   IV  Ezra-Baruch.    On  the   one 
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ride,  the  limit  is  the  time  of  the  Maccabean  rising; 
on  the  other,  the  downfall  of  the  Jewish  nationality. 

The  notion  of  two  ages  following  each 

Fundamen-  other  (this  age  and  the  coming  one; 

tal  Charac-  cf.  IV  Esra,  vii.  50,  "  The  Most  High 

teristics.     made  not  one  age,  but  two  **),  which 

stands  also  in  the  background  of  New 
Testament  literature,  governs  apocalyptic  con- 
ceptions. The  underl3ring  idea  here  is  dualism, 
the  thought  being  that  God  alone  is  not  in  full  con- 
trol of  "  this  age,"  since  diabolic  might  finds  ex- 
ercise therein.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  how 
through  Jewish  apocalyptic  the  idea  of  "  world  " 
as  a  whole,  developing  itself  according  to  certain 
laws,  is  made  famOiar  to  later  Judaism  (cf.  Dan. 
vii.  1  sqq.;  Enoch  Ixxxv.  sqq.;  Baruch  xxvii.  sqq.), 
and  how  the  inner,  significant,  religious-historical 
development  of  Judaism  is  conditioned  by  its 
external  history.  In  its  developed  form  apoca- 
lyptic literature  originated  in  a  period  when  a  civi- 
lized power,  the  Hellenic,  ruling  the  world  by  ex- 
ternal might  and  inner  mental  superiority,  entered 
upon  a  contest  with  Judaism,  in  which  the  latter, 
aroused  to  national  consciousness,  accepted  the 
gage  of  battle.  The  Greek  power,  and  afterward 
the  Roman,  supplied  the  apocalyptic  seer  with  the 
material  for  the  formation  of  his  conceptions. 
Thus  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  is  the  natal  hour 
of  the  Jewish  apocalyptic,  and  Daniel  is  its  mental 
creator. 

Two  other  thoughts  permeate  Jewish  apoca- 
lyptic: the  idea  of  a  world-judgment  and  the  hope 
of  resurrection  from  the  dead.  The  idea  of  the 
great  judgment  and  of  God  as  judge  of  the  worid 
permeates  Jewish  literature  subsequent  to  the  wri- 
ting of  Dan.  vii.  In  their  entire  purity  and  com- 
plete ethical  power  these  thoughts  come  out  only 
in  the  gospel;  but  the  two  thoughts,  that  in  this 
age  God  is  an  absentee  and  that  at  its  end  he  will 
destroy  his  world-adversaries  in  the  great  judg- 
ment, rule  the  Jewish  idea  of  God.  The  belief  in 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  which  is  still  greatly 
limited  in  Daniel,  only  gradually  took  hold  of  the 
Jewish  national  soul.  The  Psalms  of  Solomon 
know  little  of  it  (xvii.  44);  it  prevailed  in  the  time 
of  Jesus,  when  denial  of  the  doctrine  was  regarded 
as  disloyalty.  The  hope  of  a  resurrection  of  the 
dead  gave  a  strongly  individualistic  character  to 
apocalyptic  piety:  it  suggested  inquiry  about  the 
final  lot  of  the  individual — how  the  individual 
could  stand  in  judgment  before  Grod.  This  individ- 
ualism was  a  consequence  of  the  piety  of  Jeremiah 
and  the  Psalms;  but  the  thought  of  individual 
responsibility  in  the  final  judgment  nowhere  de- 
veloped in  Judaism  its  full  ethical  force,  and  it 
was  stifled  again  and  again  by  the  fanciful  expec- 
tations of  national  greatness  on  earth,  or  was 
applied  in  Pharisaic  party  polemic  against  the 
''  impious  and  apostates." 

In  general  it  must  be  empharized  that,  when 
compared  with  the  preceding  epoch,  this  apoca- 
lyptic does  not  imply  an  advance  of  religious  in- 
dividualism; it  reveds  rather  a  stronger  influx  of 
national  elements  into  the  piety  of  Judaism.  In 
the  Maccabean  period  the  piety  of  later  Judaism 
became  again  national  piety.  The  temper  of 
I.— 14 


apocalyptic  was  thoroughly  particularistic  and 
narrowly  national.  God's  Mn^om  involved  only 
mercy  to  Israel  and  judgment  to  the  heathen 
(Psalms  of  Solomon  xvii.  2).  In  spite  of  the  trans- 
cendental and  ideal  character  which  the  apocalyptic 
picture  gradually  assumed  (cf .  the  idea  of  a  ''  com- 
ing age,"  world-judgment,  waking  from  the  dead), 
the  old,  earthly  hopes  of  Israel  of  a  kingdom  of 
Davidic  glory,  a  Messiah  bearing  David's  name, 
an  earthly  empire,  and  a  ^oriously  renewed  Jeru- 
salem are  closely  bound  up  with  it.  This  divergence 
shows  itself  especially  in  the  porition  which  the 
expected  Mesriah  occupied  in  this  literature. 
With  the  world-judgment,  the  destruction  of  the 
worid,  and  the  awaking  from  the  dead,  the  expected 
Davidic  king  was  to  have  little  to  do;  consequently 
his  form  occasionally  disappeared  entirely  (so  in 
Daniel  and  the  Assumption  of  Moses).  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  transcendental  retained  its 
porition;  at  one  time  it  was  only  partly  pushed 
aride  (Enoch  xc.  4;  IV  Ezra  vii.  28;  Baruch  xxix.); 
at  another,  it  partly  corresponded  to  the  picture  of 
hope  which  involved  an  ideal  transfiguration 
(cf .  Psalms  of  Solomon  xvii.,  and  the  "  similitudes  " 
in  Enoch).  This  divergence  led  finally  to  the 
assimiption  of  a  double  finale:  first,  the  interme- 
diate Messianic  realm  (Rev.  xx.;  Book  of  the 
Secrets  of  Enoch  xxxiii.),  in  which  earthly  ex- 
pectations were  to  be  realized;  and,  second,  the 
"  coming  age,"  ushered  in  by  the  world-judgment 
and  the  resurrection  from  the  dead  which  should 
satisfy  the  more  transcendental  aspirations  (cf. 
Enoch  xciii.,xci.  12-19;  IV  Ezra  vii.  28-29;  Baruch 
xl.  3;  Rev.  xx.;  Book  of  the  Secrets  of  Enoch 
xxxiii.). 

With  this  fundamental  character  of  Jewish 
apocalyptic  a  number  of  external  qualities  are  con- 
nected. All  apocalyptic  writers  indulged  in  fanciful 
computation  of  the  end.  The  apocalyptic  seer 
lived  in  a  time  when  all  felt  that  the  prophetic 
spirit  had  departed,  when  important  decisions 
awaited  the  coming  of  a  prophet  (I  Mace.  iv.  40; 
cf.  ix.  27,  xiv.  41)  and  the  judgment  of  prophecy 
(Zech.  xiii.  2  sqq.).  Apocalyptic  arithmetic  took 
the  place  of  prophecy;  thus  in  the  center  of  Daniel's 
prophecies  (Dan.  ix.)  the  seventy  years  of  Jeremiah 
are  interpreted  as  seventy  year- weeks  (i.e.,  70  X  7 
years),  which  interpretation  is  followed  by  Enoch 
Ixxxix.  sqq.;  or  the  duration  of  the  world  was  esti- 
mated on  the  basis  of  some  hidden 
External  wisdom  (Assumption  of  Moses  i.  1, 
Qualities,  x.  12;  Enoch  xc,  xci.;  IV  Ezra  xiv. 
11;  Baruch  liii.),  for  only  the  wise 
and  intelligent  could  understand  these  secrets 
(Rev.  xiii.  18,  xvii.  9;  Mark  xiii.  14).  A  conse- 
quence of  the  foregoing  is  the  non-creative  character 
of  this  literature;  it  followed  closely  the  older 
literature  of  Israel,  especially  the  idea  of  theoph- 
anies  (Isa.  vi.  and  Ezek.  i.),  the  prophecies  con- 
cerning Babylon  (Isa.  xiii.,  xiv.;  Jer.  l.-li.).  Tyre 
(Ezek.  xxvii.,  xxviii.),  and  Gog  and  Magog  (Ezek. 
xxxviii.,  xxxix.).  The  most  promiscuous  notions 
and  views  from  other  religious  departments  crept 
in,  and  these,  imderstood  only  in  part  or  not  at  all, 
were  circulated  as  coins  stamped  once  for  all. 
Behemoth  and  Leviathan,  the  dragon,  the  beast 
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with  seven  heads,  the  four  ages,  the  seven  spirits, 
the  twenty-four  dders,  the  candlestick  with  seven 
branches,  the  two  witnesses,  and  the  woman 
clothed  with  the  sun — ^all  these  imply  great  religious- 
historical  connections  which  can  not  now  be  fully 
imderstood,  but  which  nevertheless  existed.  A 
necessary  rule  for  the  interpretation  of  apocalyptic 
literature  is  that  a  single  apocalypse  can  not  be 
explained  in  itself,  but  only  from  a  survey  com- 
prising, if  possible,  all  related  works.  The  fan- 
tastic element  in  Jewish  apocalyptic  literature  is 
not  due  to  an  excess  of  imagination  in  these  authors, 
who  were  so  poor  in  spirit;  the  impression  of 
strangeness  is  due  to  the  use  of  abnormal  religious 
images.  For  discussion  of  the  several  books,  see 
Apocrypha,  B,  IV.;  F&budbpigrapha,  Old  Tes- 
tament,   II.,    4-21.  (W.  BOUBSBT.) 

Biblioqbapht:  The  best  treatment  is  to  be  found  in  R.  H. 
Charles's  editions  of  apocalyptic  writings,  e.g.,  his  Enoeht 
London,  1893,  Apocalypae  of  Barucht  1806,  A§eermon  of 
Itaiah,  1000,  JubiUea,  1902.  and  in  his  Critical  History  of 
OiM  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life,  1800;  A.  Hilgenfeld,  Die 
fadieche  Apohdvptik,  Jena,  1857;  J.  Drummond.  Jewith 
Meuiak,  London,  1877;  R.  Smend,  in  ZATW,  v. 
(1885)  222-250;  DB,  i.  109-110;  SchQrer.  Oetchidtte,  iii. 
181-185,  Eng.  transl..  II.  iii.  44  sqq.;  M.  8.  Terry, 
Biblieal  Apocalyptict,  New  York.  1808;  EB,  i.  213- 
250  (reviews  the  important  apocalyptic  literature);  JE, 
L  600-685  (treats  of  late  Jewish  productions);  W. 
Bouseet,  Die  jaduehe  Apokalyptik,  Berlin,  1003;  F.  G. 
Porter,  The  Menagee  of  the  Apocalyptical  WrUere,  New 
York,  1006. 

APOCATASTASIS,  ap'^o-ca-tas'tands. 

Earliest  Advocates  (|  1).     In  the  Middle  Ages  (|  3). 

Opponents  (|  2).  The  Reformation  (|  4). 

In  Modem  Times  (|  5). 

By  Apocatastasis  ("restoration")  is  meant 
the  ultimate  restitution  of  all  things,  including 
the  doctrine  that  eventually  all  men  will  be  saved. 
The  term  comes  from  the  Greek  of  Acts  iii.  21, 
but  is  given  a  wider  meaning  than  it  has  in  that 
passage.  The  doctrine  first  appears  in  Clement 
of  Alexandria  (flourished  200)  in  the  declaration 
that  the  punishments  of  (jod  are  "  saving  and 
disciplinaiy,  leading  to  conversion "  {Strom,, 
vi.  6).  His  successor  at  the  head  of  the  Alexandrian 
catechetical  school,  Origen  (186-253), 
I.  Earliest  taught  that  all  the  wicked  would  be 
Advocates,  restored  after  they  had  imdergone 
severe  punishment  and  had  received 
instruction  from  angels  and  then  from  those  of 
higher  grade  (De  principiis,  I.  vi.  1-^).  He  also 
raised  the  question  whether  after  this  world  there 
perhaps  would  be  another  or  others  in  which  this 
instruction  would  be  given  (De  principiis,  II.  iii.  1), 
and  interpreted  Paul's  teaching  respecting  the 
subjection  of  all  things  to  God  as  impl3ring  the 
salvation  of  the  "  lost "  {De  principiis.  III.  v.  7). 
These  beliefs  and  speculations  he  based  on  Bible 
statements(especially  on  Ps.  ex.  1 ;  I  Cor.  xv.  26  sqq.), 
but  declared  that  the  doctrine  would  be  danger- 
ous to  disseminate  {Contra  Cdsum,  vi.  26).  He, 
and  it  would  seem,  Gement  of  Alexandria  also, 
advocated  the  Apocatastasis  as  part  of  a  theory 
of  the  divine  attributes  which  subordinated  right- 
eousness to  mercy;  of  human  freedom,  which  made 
the  will  never  finally  fixed;  and  of  sin,  which 
represented  it  rather  as  weakness  and  ignorance. 


Similar  ideas  of  the  divine  goodness,  human 
freedom,  and  sin  led  to  the  advocacy  of  the  Apoca- 
tastasis by  Gregory  Nazianzen  (328-389),  but  not 
openly;  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (332-398),  publicly,  as 
in  his  treatise  "  On  the  Soul  and  the  Resurrection  " 
{MPG,  xlvL  104);  by  Didymus  of  Alexandria 
(308-395),  in  his  commentary  on  I  Peter  iii.  (in 
Galland,  Bibliotheca  patrum,  vi.  292  sqq.);  and  by 
Diodorus  of  Tarsus  (flourished  375),  in  his  treatise 
"  On  the  Divine  Economy "  (in  J.  S.  Assemanus, 
Bibliotheca  orierUalis,  III.  i.  324).  Even  Chiys- 
ostom  (347-407),  when  commenting  on  I  Cor.  xv. 
28,  quoted  without  contradiction  the  view  that  by 
the  expression  "  God  shall  be  all  in  all  "  was  meant 
imiversal  cessation  of  opposition  to  God  {MPO, 
Ixi.  342).  So  also  the  Monophysite,  Stephen  bar- 
Sudaili,  abbot  of  a  monastery  at  Edessa  in  the  sixth 
centuiy,  advocated  the  Apocatastasis  in  a  treatise 
which  he  wrote  on  the  subject  imder  the  name  of 
Hierotheus  (as  is  stated  in  Assemanus,  ut  sup.,  ii. 
290  sqq.).  It  was  taught  also  by  Maximus  (Jon- 
fessor  (580-662),  called  by  the  Greeks  Theologoa 
and  revered  as  the  leader  of  the  Orthodox  against 
the  Monothelites,  drawing  from  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
as  in  his  answer  to  the  thirteenth  question  of  his 
"  Questions  and  Doubts  "  {MPO,  xc.  796).  The  ex- 
istence of  this  belief  in  the  eighth  centuiy  is  shown 
by  the  warning  against  it  given  in  718  by  Pope 
Gregory  II.,  when  sending  out  missionaries  {MPL, 
Ixxxix.  534).  In  the  ninth  centuiy  it  was  roimdly 
asserted  by  that  very  independent  speculative 
theologian  Johannes  Scotus  Erigena,  in  the  third 
book  of  his  treatise  "On  the  Division  of  Nature" 
{MPL,  cxxii.  619-742).  He  drew  from  Origen, 
pseudo-Dionysius  Areopagita,  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
and   still   more   directly,     from    Maximus    Con- 


But  the  writers  defending  the  Apocatastasis 
are  decidedly  in  the  minority;  and  so  bad  was  the 
repute  of  Origen  for  sound  thinking  that  any  theory 
known  to  be  derived  from  him  was  looked  at 
askance  by  the  sober-minded.  Jerome  (d.  420), 
for  example,  reckoned  the  Apocatastasis  among 
the"  abhorrent "  heresies  of  Origen  {Epist,,  cxxxiv.). 
The  emperor  Justinian,  in  his  edict 

2.  Oppo-  against  Origen,  issued  in  545,  made  it 
nents.  the  ninth  of  the  ten  doctrines  for 
which  the  latter  should  be  anathe- 
matized; and  when,  at  Justinian's  call,  a  council 
met  in  Constantinople  that  same  year  to  condemn 
Origen,  the  doctrine  appears  as  the  fourteenth  of 
the  fifteen  for  which  he  was  cursed  (Hefele,  Con- 
dliengeschichte,  ii.  789,  797,  Eng.  transl.,  iv.  220, 
228). 

In  the  West,  Augustine  (354-430)  threw  his 
influence  against  the  Apocatastasis,  teaching  in  the 
most  immistakable  language  the  absolute  endless- 
ness of  future  punishment  (e.g., "  City  of  God,"  xxi. 
11-23). 

At  a  later  period  the  doctrine  appears  in  the 
teachings  of  the  great  pantheistic  thinker  Amalrio 
of  Bena  (d.  1204),  only  to  be  again  condemned  by 
the  Western  Church;  for  it  was  one  of  the  coimts 
upon  which  Amalric  was  declared  a  heretic  by  Pope 
Innocent  III.,  and  for  which  his  followers,  the 
Brethren  and  Sisters  of  the  Free  Spirit,  after  his 
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death,  were  condemned  by  the  Fourth  Lateran 
Council,  in  1215  (Hefele,  ut  sup.,  pp.  863,  881). 

It  appears  also  among  the   mystics. 

3.   In  the    Jan  Ruysbroeck  (1293-1381),  Johann 

IGddle     Tauler  (1300-61 ),  and  Johann  von  Goch 

Ages.       (d.  1475)  are  said  to  have  accepted 

it;  but  it  was  rejected  by  Eckhart 
(flourished  1300),  Suso  (1300-65),  and  their  fol- 
lowers (cf.  C.  Ullmann,  Reformers  before  the  Refor- 
motion f  i.,  Edinburgh,  1855).  Still  later  it  is  foimd 
as  one  of  the  900  theses  which  that  brilliant  scholar 
Giovanni  Pico  della  Mirandola  proposed  to  defend 
in  public  debate  in  Rome  in  1487,  and  was  thus 
expressed:  "  A  mortal  sin  of  finite  duration  is  not 
deserving  of  eternal  but  only  of  temporal  punish- 
ment." But  it  was  among  the  theses  pronounced 
heretical  by  Pope  Innocent  VIII.  in  his  bull  of 
Aug.  4,  1484;  and  the  debate  was  never  held  (cf. 
Giovanni  Pico  deUa  Mirandola,  ed.  J.  M.  Rigg, 
London,  1890,  pp.  vii.  sqq.). 

The  Apocatastasis  emerged  in  the  Protestant 
Church  of  the  earliest  days.    Thus  Luther,  writing 

on  Aug.  18,  1522,  to  Hans  von  Rechen- 

4*  The  Ref-  berg,  who  had  asked  him  if  there  was 

ormation.   any  salvation  for  those  out  of  Christ 

at  death,  states  that  a  belief  in  the 
ultimate  salvation  of  all  men,  and  even  of  the 
devil  and  his  angels,  was  held  among  the  sect  of 
Free  Spirits  in  the  Netherlands,  one  of  whom  was 
then  in  Wittenberg.  They  based  it  on  Ps.  Ixxvii. 
9,  10  and  on  I  Tim.  ii.  4.  He  then  proceeds  to  re- 
fute it.  Again  Luther  warns  against  this  belief 
when  writing  to  the  Christians  in  Antwerp  in  1525 
(cf.  de  Wette's  ed.  of  Luther's  letters,  ii.  453  and 
iii.  62).  The  doctrine  was  held  among  the  Ana- 
baptists. Hans  Denk  taught  it  in  its  extreme 
form,  saying  that  not  only  all  men,  but  even  the 
devil  and  his  angels,  woidd  ultimately  be  saved; 
and  another  Anabaptist  leader,  Jacob  Kauts 
(Cucius),  in  1527  at  Worms  put  as  the  fifth  of  seven 
articles  he  propounded  for  debate:  "  All  that  was 
lost  in  the  first  Adam  is  and  will  be  found  more 
richly  restored  in  the  Second  Adam,  Christ;  yea, 
in  Christ  shall  all  men  be  quickened  and  blessed 
forever  "  (Zwingli,  Opera,  viii.  77;  cf.  S.  M.  Jackson, 
Selections  from  Zwingli,  p.  148).  So,  too,  Zwingli 
asserts  that  it  was  part  of  the  Anabaptist  creed 
that  the  devil  and  all  the  impious  will  be  blessed 
(Opera,  iii.  435;  cf.  Jackson,  ut  sup.,  p.  256).  In- 
deed, while  perhaps  not  universsJly  accepted  by 
Anabaptists,  it  was  held  by  so  many  of  the  party 
in  Switzerland,  Upper  Germany,  and  Alsace  that 
in  Article  xvii.  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  are 
these  words:  "  They  [the  Lutherans]  condemn 
the  Anabaptists,  who  think  that  to  condemned  men 
and  the  devils  shall  be  an  end  of  torments.''  It 
is,  however,  not  put  in  the  Formula  of  Concord 
among  the  erroneous  teachings  of  the  Ana- 
baptists. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century 
the  doctrine  of  the  Apocatastasis  again  appeared, 
and  ever  since  it  has  found  numerous  defenders. 
The  earliest  were  Mrs.  Jane  Lead,  of  London  (1623- 
1704),  Johann  Wilhehn  Petersen  (164^1727), 
and  the  Philadelphian  Society  which  Mrs.  Lead 
founded.    With  them  the  doctrine  was  established 


not  only  on  the  Bible,  but  also  on  personal  revela- 
tions. It  is  noteworthy  that  Jakob  Boehme  (1575- 
1624),  who  so  greatly  influenced  them, 
5.  In  Mod-  did  not  teach  it  (cf.  his  Beschreibung 
em  Times,  der  drei  Prinzipien  gdtUichen  Wesena; 
Eng.  transl.,  Concerning  the  Three 
Principlee  of  the  Divine  Essence,  London,  1648, 
chap,  xxvii.  §  20).  There  is  an  elaborate  de- 
fense of  the  Apocatastasis  by  Ludwig  Gerhard, 
VoUst&ndiger  Lekrbegriff  der  etoigen  Evangelii  von 
der  Widerbringung  alter  Dinge  (Hamburg,  1727). 
The  Philadelphians  won  over  the  authors  of  the 
BerUbyrg  Bibel  (1726-42;  see  Bibles,  Anno- 
tated, AND  Bible  Summaries);  but  their  chief 
convert  was  Friedrich  Christoph  Oetinger  (q.v.; 
1702-82),  who  wove  this  tenet  into  his  theological 
system,  depending  chiefly  upon  I  Cor.  xv.  and 
Eph.  i.  9-11.  It  is  said  that  Bengel  (1687-1752), 
the  father  of  modem  exegesis,  believed  in  it,  but 
thought  it  dangerous  to  teach  publicly. 

The  rationalists  of  Germany,  after  the  second  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  commonly  and  super- 
naturalists  frequently  have  upon  various  grounds 
advocated  the  Apocatastasis.  Thus,  Schleier- 
macher  (1768-1834)  was  pronounced  in  its  favor, 
deriving  his  principal  arguments  from  his  doc- 
trines of  the  will  and  of  the  atonement,  and  remark- 
ing that  the  sensitiveness  of  conscience  in  the 
damned,  as  revealed  in  the  parable  of  the  rich  man 
and  Lazarus,  shows  that  they  may  be  better  in 
the  next  life  than  in  this,  and  also  that  if  a  portion 
of  God's  creatiu*es  were  forever  debarred  from 
participation  in  the  redemption  of  Christ,  then 
there  would  be  an  inexplicable  dissonance  in  God's 
universe.  Martensen  and  Domer  considered  the 
probability  that  between  death  and  the  last  judg- 
ment there  might  be  a  fresh  offer  of  the  gospel, 
but  put  a  rejection  and  consequent  exclusion  from 
salvation  among  the  possibilities.  The  difficulties 
of  the  estate  of  the  "  lost  "  have  driven  others, 
as  Rothe,  Hermann  Plitt,  and  Edward  White,  to 
the  theory  of  annihilationism  (q.v.).  Ritschl 
thought  that  such  information  as  the  New  Testa- 
ment gives  hardly  admits  of  a  decision  between 
the  theories  of  endless  punishment  and  complete 
annihilation.  Friedrich  Nitzsch  considered  belief 
in  a  final  restoration  as  well  founded  as  the  opposite 
view,  and  admitted  the  hypothesis  of  annihilation- 
ism as  a  third  possibility.  In  An^erica  opposition 
to  the  orthodox  teaching  as  to  the  absolute  end- 
lessness of  conscious  suffering  after  death  of  those 
excluded  from  heaven  has  led  to  the  formation  of 
the  Universalist  denomination  (see  Universal- 
istb);  and  there  are  many  of  other  religious  con- 
nections in  the  United  States,  England,  and  other 
coimtries  who  favor  the  doctrine  of  an  Apocatastasis 
in  more  or  less  modified  form.  For  further  dis- 
cussion consult  the  histories  of  Christian  doctrine 
and  the  works  mentioned  in  the  article  Univer- 
SALI8TB.  The  teaching  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  which  is  flatly  against  the  doctrine,  is 
presented  by  J.  B.  Kraus  in  Die  Apokataatasis 
der  unfreien  Kreatur  (Regensburg,  1850). 

[Many  significant  facts  indicate  a  relaxing  of 
the  traditional  rigidity  of  belief  with  reference 
to  this  subject.    There  is  an  unwillingness  on  the 
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part  of  many  to  assume  any  dogmatic  attitude 
conoeming  God's  dealing  with  those  who  die  im- 
penitent. Again,  there  is  a  refusal  to  limit  pro- 
bation to  the  earthly  life  merely,  fixing,  instead, 
the  decisive  moment  at  the  judgment,  thus  making 
room  for  those  to  whom  an  adequate  offer  of  the 
gospel  has  been  wanting  here  (cf.  Progressive 
Orthodoxy f  by  professors  of  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  Boston,  1886).  Further,  denominational 
approval  or  disapproval  of  the  theory  of  an  Apo- 
catastasis  is  not  so  much  in  evidence  as  wide  and 
influential  advocacy  of  it  by  distinguished  writers 
and  preachers  in  many  communions — the  attitude 
partly  of  dogmatic  belief,  and  partly  of  the  "  larger 
hope."  It  has  been  represented  in  Great  Britain 
in  the  Established  Church  by  F.  D.  Maurice  (The 
Word  **  Eternal "  and  the  Puniahment  of  the  Wicked, 
Cambridge,  1853),  F.  W.  Farrar  {Eternal  Hope, 
London,  1878;  Mercy  and  Judgment,  1881),  E.  H. 
Plumptre  (The  Spirite  in  Prison,  London,  1886); 
among  Baptists  by  Samuel  Cox  (Salvator  Mundi, 
London,  1877;  The  Larger  Hope,  1883);  among 
Independents  by  J.  Baldwin  Brown  (The  Doctrine 
of  Annihilation  in  the  Light  of  the  Gospel  of  Love, 
London,  1875)  and  R.  J.  Campbell  of  the  London 
City  Temple.  In  America  it  has  found  expression 
among  Congregationalists  by  George  A.  Gordon 
(Immortality  and  the  New  Theodicy,  Boston,  1896), 
and  among  Baptists  the  grounds  for  it  have  been 
suggested  by  W.  N.  Clarke  (Outline  of  Christian 
Theology,  New  York,  1898,  pp.  476-480).  Impor- 
tant  theoretical  considerations  have  influenced  this 
result:  (1)  The  tendency  toward  a  monistic  theory 
of  the  universe.  (2)  A  change  in  the  idea  of  God 
from  that  of  sovereign  and  judge  to  that  of  father. 
(3)  Election  conceived  of  not  as  limited  to  a  definite 
portion  of  mankind  but,  with  Schleiermacher,  as  a 
historical  process,  therefore  in  this  world  only  par- 
tially, in  the  world  to  oome  to  be  completely, 
realized.  (4)  The  universal  immanence  of  God 
and  hence  the  presence  of  ethical  and  redemptive 


relations  wherever  the  moral  consciousness  exists. 
(5)  Life  regarded  less  as  probation  than  as  dis- 
cipline. (6)  Sin  defined  not  so  much  as  wilful 
and  incorrigible  perversity  as  natural  defect,  igno- 
rance, and  emotional  excess,  as  well  as  result  of 
unfortunate  heredity  and  unworthy  environment. 

C.  A.  B.] 

Bibuookapht:  In  ixvor  of  the  doctrine  may  be  mentioned: 
F.  DelitMoh,  BUduehe  Ptychotogu,  pp.  409-476,  Leipac. 
1866.  Eng.  trsnal..  Edinburgh,  1866;  T.  R.  Birka,  Vic- 
tory of  Divim  OoodnMt,  London,  1870;  A.  Jukes,  Second 
Death  and  Rsetitutum  of  AU  Thino;  ib.  1878;  I.  A.  Dor- 
ner,  Eeehatology,  ed.  by  Newman  Smyth,  New  York,  1883; 
F.  W.  Fftrrar,  Sternal  Hope,  London,  1802;  Tennsrson, 
In  Memoriam,  |  lir.  Against  it:  A.  A.  Hodge,  Popular 
Leduree  on  Theotogieal  Themee,  Philadelphia,  1887;  A. 
Horey,  Biblical  Beehatologv.  ib.  1888;  and  in  general  the 
orthodox  writers  on  systematic  theology.  The  subject 
may  be  studied  in  the  various  histories  of  doctrine  and  in 
the  eompends  and  ssrstems  of  divinity  in  the  sections  on 
**Esohatology." 

APOCRISIARIUS,  ap"o-cris"i-^'ri-u8:  A  general 
designation  in  eaiiy  times  for  ecclesiastical  am- 
bassadors, derived  from  the  Greek  apoksrinesthcn 
"  to  answer  "  (hence  the  Latin  term  responsales 
for  the  same  class).  The  name  is  found  applied 
to  the  legates  sent  by  the  pope  to  guard  his  metro- 
politan rights  in  Sicily  until  the  Mohammedan 
invasion,  and  to  episcopal  representatives  in  Rome. 
The  office  assum^  its  most  formal  and  important 
character  in  the  Eastern  Church,  where  the  patri- 
archs were  represented  at  the  imperial  court  by 
apocrisiarii,  and  bishops  maintained  similar  dip- 
lomatic agents  in  the  residences  of  the  patriarchs. 
The  popes  also,  at  least  from  Leo  the  Great  to  the 
time  of  the  iconoclastic  controversy,  regularly 
had  apocrisiarii  in  Constantinople;  they  were 
sometimes  called  also  diaconi,  because  usually 
chosen  from  the  order  of  deacons.  The  officials 
described  here  have  nothing  but  the  name  in  com- 
mon with  the  apocrisiarius  of  the  Prankish  eccle- 
siastical system  (see  Archicapbllanub). 
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(§1). 
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2.  Syriaa 
The     Peshito     and     Hexaplar 
Syriac  Versions  (|  2). 
IV.  Origin  and  Contents  of  the  Indi- 
vidual Writings. 

1.  The  Apocryphal  Esra. 

2.  Additions  to  Esther. 
8.  Additions  to  Daniel. 

(a)  The  Song  of  the  Three  Chil- 
dren. 

(b)  The  History  of  Susanna, 
(e)  Bel  and  the  Dragon. 

4.  The  Prayer  of  Msnsnwee. 
6.  Baruph. 

6.  The  Epistle  of  Jeremiah. 
-  2L  Tobit. 

8.  Judith. 

9.  I  Maccabees. 

10.  II  Maccabees. 

11.  Ill  Maccabees. 

12.  Jesus  Sirach  (Eoclesiastieus). 

13.  The  Wisdom  of  Solomon. 
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B.  New  Testament  Apoersrpha. 
I.  Apocryphal  Gospels. 

1.  The  Protevangeliimi  of  Jamee. 
The  Gospel  of  Pseudo-Matthew. 
The  Gospel  of  the  Nativity  of 

Bfary. 
The  History  of  Joseph  the  Car- 
penter. 
The  Gospel  of  Thomas. 
The  Arabic    Gospel  of  the  In- 
fancy. 
7.  The     Gospel    of    Nicodemus — 
Writings  Connected  with  the 
Name  of  Pilate  and  Relating 
to  the  Trial  and  Death  of  Jesus. 
9-87.  Apocrypha]     Gospels      Pre- 
served only  in  Fragments  or 
Known  only  by  Name. 
n.  Apocryphal  Acto  of  the  Apostles. 
III.  Apocrsrphal  Epistles. 
rV.  Apocrjrphal  Apocalypses. 


Apocrypha  is  a  Greek  word  meaning  "  hidden^" 
which,  when  applied  to  writings,  may  signify  either 
those  which  are  kept  in  concealment  or  those  the 
origin  of  which  is  miknown.  The  word  is  used  in 
both    senses    in    patristic    literature.    When    the 


followers  of  Prodicus,  according  to  Clement  of 
Alexandria  (Strom.,  I.  zv.69),  boasted  of  possessing 
the  "  apocryphal  books  "  of  Zoroaster,  they  called 
these  works  "apocryphal''  not  because  they  did 
not  know  their  origin  (since  they  ascribed  them  to 
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Zoroaster),  but  because  they  regarded  the  books 

as  not  to  be  made  public.    The  reason  in  this 

case  for  keeping   the  writings   con- 

I.  WritingB  cealed    was    the    special    value    at- 
Withheld   tached   to  them.     But  writings  may 

from  Pub-  also  be  withdrawn  from  general  use 
lie  Use.  because  they  are  inferior.  With  this 
thought  in  mind  Origen  and  Didymus 
of  Alexandria  make  a  distinction  between  the  ''  com- 
mon and  widely  circulated  books  "  (Gk.  koina  kai 
dedimeumena  or  ded&nosteumena  biblia)  and  the 
apocryphal  books  of  Scripture  (Origen  on  Matt, 
xiii,  57,  ANF,  ix,  425;  Didymus  of  Alexandria 
on  Acts  viii,  39,  MPG,  xxxix,  1669).  In  like 
manner  Eusebius  calls  the  canonical  books  which 
were  used  in  the  chtu'ches  dedSmosieumena  (Hist, 
ecd.,  Ill,  iii,  6,  and  elsewhere).  Similarly  Jerome 
(Efist.y  xcvi)  explains  the  Greek  apokryphos  by  the 
Latin  absconditus,  (For  further  illustration  cf. 
T.  Zahn,  Geschichte  des  neutestamentlichen  Kanons, 
i,  Leipsic,  1888,  126  sqq.) 

The  Christian  usage  is  clearly  derived  from  a 
Jewish  custom.  The  Jews,  because  they  hesi- 
tated actually  to  destroy  copies  of  sacred  writings, 
were  in  the  habit  of  either  depositing  in  a  secret 
place  (genizcJi)  or  of  burying  such  as  had  become 
defective  or  were  no  longer  fit  for  public  use.  The 
new-Hebrew  word  for  this  "  concealing  "  is  ganaZf 
"  to  save,  hoard."  Writings  which  were  with- 
drawn from  public  use  because  of  questionable 
contents  were  treated  in  the  same  way;  thus  King 
Hezekiah  is  said  to  have  "  stored  up  "  the  "  Book 
of  Remedies"  because  it  prejudiced  faith  and 
trust  in  God  (Pesafyim  iv,  9).  Hence  ganaz  came 
to  mean  "  to  declare  uncanonical "  {Shabbat  30b; 
cf .  FUrst,  Der  Kanan  des  AUen  TestamentSf  Leipsic, 
1868,  pp.  91-93).  Since  the  Christian  phraseology 
undoubtedly  followed  the  Jewish,  it  can  not  be 
questioned  that  "  apocryphal "  in  ecclesiastical 
usage  according  to  its  original  and  proper  signifi- 
cation means  nothing  else  than  **  excluded  from 
public  use  in  the  Church." 

But  "  apocryphal "  in  both  Greek  and  Latin 
may  be  applied  also  to  writings  the  origin  of  which 
is  unknown,  and  this  meaning  led  to  that  of  "  forged, 
spurious."  In  this  sense  Augustine  speaks  of 
''  the  fables  of  those  scriptures  which  are  called 
apocryphal  because  their  origin,  being  obscure, 
was  imknown  to  the  fathers  "  {De  civitate  dei,  XV, 
xxiii,  4,  NPNF,  1st  ser.  ii,  305);  and  again  he 
says  the  apocryphal  books  "are  so  called,  not 
because  of  any  mysterious  regard  paid  to  them,  but 
because  they  are  mysterious  in  their  origin,  and 
in  the  absence  of  clear  evidence  have  only  some 
obscure  presmnption  to  rest  upon  "  {Contra  Fans- 
turn,  xi,  2,  NPNF,  1st  ser.  iv,  178).  In  many  cases 
it  can  not  be  decided  which  meaning 

3.  WritingB  was    intended     (cf .     Hegesippus    in 
ofUncer-  Eusebius,    Hist,    eccL,     IV,    xxii,   8; 

tain  Origin.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Strom.f  III, 
iv,  29;  Apostolic  ConstUtUums,  vi, 
16).  It  seems,  however,  that  the  original  meaning, 
so  sharply  and  consistently  expressed  in  Origen, 
was  not  that  generally  given  to  the  word  before 
his  time.  At  any  rate,  it  is  questionable  whether 
it  was  clearly  present  to  the  mind  of  Irensus  and 


Tertullian  in  the  following  passages.  The  former, 
speaking  of  the  Maroosians,  says:  *'  They  adduce 
an  unspeakable  number  of  apocryphal  and  spuri- 
ous writings,  which  they  themselves  have  forged  " 
{Hcer,,  I,  XX,  1,  ANF,  i,  344);  and  Tertullian  says: 
"  I  would  yield  my  ground  to  you,  if  the  scripture 
of  the  Shepherd  [of  Hermas]  .  .  .  had  deserved  to 
find  a  place  in  the  divine  canon;  if  it  had  not  been 
habitually  judged  by  every  coimdl  of  churches 
.  .  .  among  apocryphal  and  false  writings  "  (De 
pttdicitia,  x,  ANF,  iv,  85).  After  the  word  was 
once  introduced,  its  ambiguity  easily  led  to  a  notion 
differing  from  the  original  meaning.  In  the  case 
of  Augustine  this  is  certain.  Jerome,  too,  seems  to 
use  the  word  in  the  sense  of  ''  obscure  in  origin  " 
when  he  says  that  all  apocryphal  writings  "  are 
not  really  written  by  those  to  whom  they  are 
ascribed"  (Epist.,  cvii,  12,  NPNF,  2d  ser.  xi,  194) 
The  two  senses — "  exclusion  from  public  use  in 
the  Church  "  and  "  obscure  in  origin  " — ^are  often 
combined  in  the  same  passage.  The  meaning 
became  finally  so  generalized  that  the  word  sig- 
nifies simply  what  is  wrong  and  bad,  as  in  the  Latin 
adaptation  of  Origen's  "  Preface  to  the  Song  of 
Solomon  "  at  the  end:  "  Those  writings  which  are 
called  apocryphal  (which  contain  much  that  is 
corrupt  and  contrary  to  the  true  faith)  should 
not  be  given  place  or  admitted  to  authority;" — 
the  words  in  parentheses  appear  to  be  added  by 
the  Latin  editor.  (For  further  information  cf. 
C.  A.  Credner,  Geschichte  des  neutestamentlichen 
Kanons,  Berlin,  1860,  pp.  110  sqq.;  A.  Hilgenfeld, 
Der  Kanon  und  die  KrUik  des  Neuen  Testa- 
merUs,  Halle,  1863,  pp.  6  sqq.;  H.  J.  Holtzmann, 
Einleitung  in  das  Neue  Testament,  Freiburg, 
1892,  pp.  145  sqq.;  T.  Zahn,  Geschichte  des 
neutestamentlichen  Kanons,  I,  i,  Leipsic,  1888,  pp. 
123  sqq.) 

In  the  ancient  Church  and  in  the  Middle  Ages 
the  term  "  apocrsrphal  "  was  almost  never  applied, 
as  in  the  Protestant  Church,  to  those  portions  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Bibles  which  were  foreign  to 
the  Hebrew  canon.  Indeed,  it  could  not  be  so 
applied,  for  those  books  have  always  been  a  part 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Bibles.  Jerome  alone 
once  made  a  statement  (in  the  Prologus  gaUatus) 
implying  that  these  writings  do  indeed  fall  into  the 
category  of  apocrypha.  During  the  Middle  Ages 
there  were  at  the  most  a  very  few  isolated  voices 
which  spoke  to  that  effect  (Hugo  of  St.  Cher;  cf. 
de  Wette-Schrader,  Einleitung  in  das  AUe  Testa- 
ment, Berlin,  1869,  p.  66).    It  was  in 

3.  Use  of  the  Protestant  Church  that  this 
the  Term  by  nomenclature  first  became  customary. 
Protestants.  The  earliest  to  introduce  it,  appealing 
expressly  to  Jerome,  was  Carlstadt 
in  his  De  canonicis  scripturis  libdlus  (Wittenberg, 
1520;  reprinted  in  Credner,  Zur  Geschichte  des 
Kanons,  Halle,  1847,  pp.  291  sqq.).  He  there  ex- 
pressly stated  that  by  "  apocryphal "  he  imderstood 
"non-canonical";  and  in  this  sense  the  Protes- 
tant Church  has  always  imderstood  the  word. 
The  first  edition  of  the  Bible  in  which  the  writings 
in  question  were  expressly  called  apocryphal  was 
that  of  Frankfort,  1534,  which  was  followed  in 
the  same  year  by  Luther^s  first  edition  (cL  G.  W. 
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Panier,  Oeschichte  der  deutachen  BtbeliiberBeUung, 
Nuremberg,  1783,  pp.  294  sqq.). 

A.  Old  TetUment  Apocrypha:  Thoee  portions 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Old  Testaments  which  are 
not  found  in  the  Hebrew  Canon, — ^the  term  "  apoc- 
rypha "  being  used  in  this  article  with  the  meaning 
given  to  it  by  the  Protestant  Church  (see  (  3,  above). 
L  Position  in  the  Canon:  The  Hebrew  canon 
of  the  Bible  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian 
era  comprised  about  the  same  books  as  at  present, 
though  the  canonicity  of  the  books  of  Ek^clesiastes 
and  the  Song  of  Songs  was  disputed  (Mishnah, 
EduyotfY,  3;  Yadayim,  iii,  6;  J.  Ftlrst,  Dcr  iCanon 
des  Alien  TestamenU  nach  den  Ueberlieferungen  in 
Talmud  und  Midrasch,  Leipsic,  1868;  see  Canon  op 
ScRiPTURB,  I).  But  it  was  otherwise  with  the 
Hellenistic  Jews.  As  far  as  the  extent  of  the  Greek 
canon  of  the  Bible  can  be  traced,  it  included  a 
number  of  writings  which  are  wanting  in  the 
Hebrew  canon.  No  clear  proofs  of  this  from  pre- 
Christian  times  exist;  but  the  fact 
1.  Apoory.  ^\^^  Christians  using  the  Greek  Bible 
^Q^^^^  received  these  other  writings  also 
-j^^j^  makes  it  highly  probable  that  these 
belonged  to  the  canon  of  the  Hellen- 
istic Jews.  While  it  may  be  conceded  to  the  oppo- 
nents of  this  view  that  Hellenistic  Jews  had  no 
strict  conception  of  a  canon,  it  can  not  be  denied 
that  certain  writings  were  received  into  the  Greek 
Bible-collection  which  were  foreign  to  the  Hebrew 
canon  (cf.  De  Wette-Schrader,  Einleitungf  pp.  311 
sqq.;  Bleek,  TSK,  1853,  pp.  323  sqq.).  The  fact 
that  Philo  did  not  quote  these  other  writings  proves 
nothing,  since  Philo  was  interested  mainly  in  the 
Pentateuch. 

In  the  New  Testament  there  are  no  express 
references  to  the  so-called  Apocrypha,  a  fact  the 
more  remarkable  since  most  of  the  New  Testament 
authors  took  their  quotations  from  the  Greek 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament.  But  to  under- 
stand this  rightly,  one  must  not  forget  that  a  num- 
ber of  canonical  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  are 
never  dted  in  the  New  Testament;  others  only 
seldom.  The  Pentateuch,  the  Proph- 
*•  ^"^  ^  ets,  and  the  Psalms  are  frequently 
Some  New  q^^ted;  the  historical    books  not  so 

WriS^  ^^^^'^  ^*^®  ^®  ^°«  ^^  ^^««'  ^^ 
clesiastes,    Esther,  Esra,  and    Nehe- 

miah  are  never  cited.  The  lack  of  express  ci- 
tations can  therefore  not  be  emphasized;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  it  can  not  be  denied  that 
at  least  in  some  writings  of  the  New  Testament 
the  Apocrypha  are  used.  This  applies  particularly 
to  the  Epistle  of  James  and  that  to  the  Hebrews. 
That  Ecdesiasticus  was  known  to  the  author  of 
the  Epistle  of  James  can  not  be  denied  in  the  face 
of  the  many  parallels  (cf.  Werner  in  TQ,  1872, 
pp.  265  sqq.).  The  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  doubtless  refers  in  xi,  34  sqq.  to  the  story 
of  the  Maccabees  (cf.  II  Mace,  vi,  18-vii,  42). 
Striking  agreements  with  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon 
are  also  found  (thus  Heb.  i,  3= Wisdom  vii,  26; 
Heb.  iv,  12-13=WiBdom  vii,  22-24);  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Paul  made  use  of  this  book  (cf. 
in  general  Bleek,  T8K,  1853,  pp.  325  sqq.,  espe- 
cially 337-349). 


Among  the  Church  Fathers  the  Apocrypha  were 
in  common  use  from  the  earliest  times.  Clement  of 
Rome  puts  ''  the  blessed ''  Judith  beside  Esther  as 
an  example  of  female  heroism  (EpisL,  Iv,  ANF,  ix, 
245).  Barnabas  (xix,  9)  goes  back  to  Ecclus.  iv, 
31  when  he  quotes  "  Be  not  ready  to  stretch  forth 
thy  hands  to  take  whilst  thou  withdrawest  them 
from  giving."  Justin  Martyr  {Apol.,  i,  46,  ANF, 
i,  178)  refers  to  the  additions  to  Daniel.  That 
none  of  these  passages  has  the  form  of  a  true 
Scripture  citation  may  be  viewed  as 

oh'^^*  accidental    and    may    be    explained 

Fathers  ^^°^  *^®  small  extent  of  this  oldest 
literature.  But  from  the  time  of 
Athenagoras  true  citations  can  be  proved.  Athe- 
nagoras  ("  Plea  for  the  Christians,"  i,  9,  ANF, 
ii,  133)  quotes  among  the  "  voices  of  the 
prophets,"  as  divinely  inspired,  Baruch  iii,  25 
upon  an  equality  with  Isa.  xliv,  6;  Irenffius  (Hear,, 
IV,  xxvi,  3,  ANF,  i,  497)  cites  as  the  words  of 
**  Daniel  the  Prophet "  the  history  of  Susanna, 
and  (Hcer.,  V,  xxxv,  1,  ANF,  i,  565)  the  Book  of 
Baruch  as  the  work  of  Jeremiah;  TertuUian  quotes 
the  history  of  Susanna  (De  corona,  iv,  ANF,  iii, 
95),  Bel  and  the  Dragon  (De  tdclolatria,  xviii,  ANF, 
iii,  72),  and  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  (Advereue 
VdUnJtinoe,  ii,  ANF,  iii,  504)  as  canonical  Scrip- 
ture. Clement  of  Alexandria  quotes  Ecdesiasticus 
very  often  with  the  formula  "  Scripture,"  "  Holy 
Scripture,"  "  Wisdom  says,"  and  the  like,  and  not 
so  frequently,  but  with  the  same  formulas.  Wisdom 
of  Solomon,  Baruch,  and  Tobit.  Abundant  ex- 
amples of  the  same  practise  can  be  dted  from 
Hippolytus,  Cyprian,  and  others. 

In  view  of  these  jfacts  it  may  be  asserted  that 
the  Church  of  the  first  centuries  made  no  essential 
difference  between  the  writings  of  the  Hebrew 
canon  and  the  so-called  Apocrypha.  Only  in  an 
isolated  way  and  evidently  as  the  result  of  learned 
inquiry  does  an  express  limitation  of  the  canon 
to  the  extent  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  appear;  for 
example,  Melito  of  Sardis,  according  to  Eusebius 
(Hist,  ecd.,  IV,  xxvi,  14),  mentions  only  the  books 
of  the  Hebrew  canon  as  canonical,  but  he  gives 
this  list  expressly  as  the  result  of  learned  inquiry 
in  Palestine.  When  Origen  gives  a  list  which 
comprises  only  the  Hebrew  canon  (Eusebius,  Hist, 
ecd,,  vi,25),  he  gives  it  as  the  canon  of  the  Hebrews, 
and  his  own  view  can  not  be  deduced  from  the 
passage  given  by  Eusebius.  On  the  other  hand, 
from  Origen's  correspondence  with  Julius  Africanus 
it  is  dedudble  that  he  was  by  no  means  in  favor 
of  exduding  those  parts  which  were  wanting  in 
the  Hebrew  canon,  because  he  defends  the  Greek 
additions  to  Daniel,  and  he  likewise  cites  some 
Apocryphal  writings  (Maccabees,  Wisdom,  Ecde- 
siasticus, Tobit,  Baruch)  as  "  Scriptural  authority," 
"  the  Holy  Word,"  "  Scripture,"  etc.  (cf .  De  Wette- 
Schrader,  EinleUung,  p.  53).  The  critique  which 
Julius  Africanus  wrote  on  the  Greek  text  of  the 
Book  of  Daniel,  trying  to  remove  the  portions 
not  found  in  the  Hebrew-Aramaic  text  (Epist.  ad 
Origenem),  evidently  remained  an  isolated  phe- 
nomenon. 

The  learned  disquisitions  of  men  like  Origen 
resulted,  however,  in  this,  that  stricter  regard  was 
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paid  to  the  difference  between  the  Hebrew  and 
the  Greek  canon.  Wherever  the  purpose  was  to 
fix  theoretically  the  range  of  the  canon,  recourse 
was  had  to  the  Hebrew  canon  as  to  something 
settled  over  against  the  fluctuations  of  the  Greek 
canon.  Thus  there  are  a  number  of  lists  of  the 
canonical  books  from  the  fourth  century  which 
confine  themselves  to  the  Hebrew  canon  and 
either  do  not  mentio^i  the  other  writings  or  assign 
to  them  a  lower  value.  Athanasius  is  most  instruct- 
ive in  this  respect.  In  his  Epistola  festaliSf  xxxix 
(NPNF,  2d  ser.  iv,  652),  after  men- 
4.  The  Be-  tJonjug  ^he  canonical  writings  of  the 
£™J^^y  Old  and  New  Testaments,  he  adds 
Wisdom  of  Solomon,  Ecclesiasticus, 
Esther,  Judith,  Tobit,  Teaching  of  the  Apostles, 
and  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  as  "  not  included 
in  the  canon,  but  appointed  by  the  Fathers  to 
be  read  by  those  who  newly  join  us  and  wish 
for  instruction  in  the  word  of  godliness."  The 
specified  writings  were  to  be  read  in  the  Church, 
and  are  expressly  differentiated  by  Athanasius 
from  the  "Apocrypha";  they  are  not  mentioned 
at  all  in  the  lists  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Gregory 
Nacianzen,  and  AmphUochius  (cf.  T.  Zahn,  Ge- 
8chichte,  II,  i,  172-180,  212-219).  The  usage  of 
Epiphanius  varies:  in  one  place  he  gives  only  the 
Hebrew  canon;  in  another  he  mentions  also  Tobit 
and  Judith  as  in  the  canon,  while  Ecclesiasticus  and 
Wisdom  of  Solomon  seem  to  him  ''  doubtful." 
That  he  expresses  only  his  own  opinion  is  proved 
by  still  a  third  passage  (Hcsr.,  Ixxvi),  where  after 
the  canonical  writings,  which  are  not  named  indi- 
vidually, he  mentions  Wisdom  of  Solomon  and 
Ecclesiasticus  as  "  Holy  Scripture."  His  waver- 
ing was  due  to  the  fact  that,  on  the  one  hand,  he 
used  the  canon  of  the  Jews  as  the  porm,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  was  imwilling  to  give  up  his 
Greek  Bible  (cf.  T.  Zahn,  Geachichte,  II,  i,  21^226). 
The  only  one  who  in  the  ancient  Church  opposed 
the  Apocrypha  was  Jerome;  and  this  was  no  doubt 
due  to  his  Hebrew  studies  and  his  zeal  for  the 
"body  of  truth  in  the  Hebrew."  The  principal 
passage  is  in  the  Prologus  galeahu  (NPNF,  2d 
ser.  vi,  489),  in  which  he  says  that  the  books  not 
on  the  list  he  gives  must  be  reckoned  among  the 
Apocrypha. 

All  these  declarations,  more  or  less  imfavorable 
to  the  Apocrypha,  lose  much  of  their  importance 
from  the  fact  that  the  men  who  excluded  the 
Apociypha  from  the  canon  use  them  in  an  impar- 
tial manner  as  though  canonical;  so  Athanasius,  Qrril, 
Epiphanius,  and  even  Jerome,  who  in  spite  of  his 
theory  is  not  afraid  to  quote  Ecclesiasticus  as 
"  Saored  Scripture."  Roman  theologians  have 
rightly  laid  great  stress  upon  this  fact;  for  it  proves 
that,  notwithstanding  opposite  theories,  ecclesi- 
astical practise  on  the  whole  was  to  use  the  Apoc- 
ryphal like  the  canonical  writings.  Moreover, 
the  West  decided  in  their  favor.  Augustine  (Z>e 
doctrina  ChrUtianaf  ii,  8)  coimted  the  Apocrypha 
as  canonical,  and  the  same  was  the  case  with  the 
synods  at  Hippo  (393)  and  Carthage  (397),  held 
under  his  influence  (cf.  T.  Zahn,  OeschichUf  II,  i, 
246-259).  This  position  was  prevalent  down  to  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  though  in  the  Middle  Ages 


there  were  not  lacking  voices  which  sided  with 
Jerome  (cf.  De  Wette-Schrader,  EinUUung,  pp. 
64  sqq.).  In  the  Greek  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages 
the  Apocrypha  were  as  a  rule  induded  in  the 
canon. 

In  the  Church  of  Rome  the  question  concerning 
the  Apocrypha  was  definitively  settled  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent,  which  in  its  fourth  session  fixed  the  ex- 
tent of  the  canon  in  such  a  manner  that  it  included 
the  Apocrjrpha.  Hence  the  official  edition  of  the 
Vulgate  (that  of  1592)  includes  the  Apocrypha 
with  the  other  writings,  and  in  the 
6.  Aooept-  following  order:  Nehemiah  (numbered 
B^^*  as  II  Ezra)  is  foUowed  by  Tobit, 
Catholic  J^^^^>  Esther  (with  the  additions). 
Church.  Job>  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecdesiastes, 
Song  of  Solomon,  Wisdom  of  Solomon, 
Ecclesiasticus,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Lamentations, 
Baruch  with  the  Epistle  of  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel, 
Daniel  with  the  additions,  the  Twelve  Minor 
Prophets,  I  and  II  Maccabees.  As  an  appendix 
(in  smaller  type  and  with  the  explicit  statement 
that  they  stand  "  outside  the  series  of  canonical 
books  "),  the  Old  Testament  is  followed  by  the 
Prayer  of  Manasses,  III  and  IV  Esra.  From  this 
official  canon  of  the  Church  of  Rome  the  manu- 
scripts and  editions  of  the  Greek  Bible  differ  mainly 
in  this,  that  in  them  III  Ezra  (which,  however,  is 
here  always  numbered  as  I  Ezra)  is  put  on  a  par 
with  the  other  writings,  IV  Ezra  (as  a  rule  also  the 
Prayer  of  Manasses)  is  wanting,  III  Maccabees 
being  substituted  for  it;  some  few  manuscripts 
and  editions  contain  also  IV  Maccabees.  The 
arrangement  is  generally  this:  I  Ezra  stands  before 
the  canonical  Ezra;  Judith  and  Tobit  stand  together 
with  Esther;  Wisdom,  and  Ecclesiasticus  with  the 
Solomonic  writings;  Baruch  and  the  Epistle  of 
Jeremiah  with  Jeremiah.  The  position  of  the 
books  of  the  Maccabees  is  the  most  uncertain;  in 
the  (printed)  editions  they  generally  stand  at  the 
end  of  the  Old  Testament. 

In  the  Protestant  Church,  Carlstadt  (De  canoni- 
cis  scripiuriSf  Wittenberg,  1520)  was  the  first  to 
pay  special  attention  to  the  theory  of  the  canon. 
He  sided  with  Jerome  in  designating  the  writings 
in  question  as  "  apocrypha,"  that  is,  as  non-canon- 
ical writings  (cf .  Credner,  Zur  GeschichU  dea  Kanana, 
p.  364).  Yet  he  distinguished  within  them  two 
classes.  On  Wisdom,  Ecclesiasticus,  Judith,  Tobit, 
I  and  II  Maccabees,  he  remarked:  "These  are 
apocrypha,  i.e.,  outside  of  the  Hebrew 
6.  B^jeoted  canon,  nevertheless  they  are  holy 
.^^^  writings."  The  others,  however,  were 
^^Jj*"  for  him  "  plainly  apocrypha,  deserv- 
'*  edly  exposed  to  the  strictures  of  the 
censor  (Credner,  389) .' '  Though  this  discrimination 
has  found  no  favor,  Carlstadt's  position  is  on  the 
whole  that  of  the  Protestant  Church.  In  the  first 
complete  original  edition  of  Luther's  translation 
(1534)  the  Apocrypha  formed  a  supplement  to  the 
Old  Testament  with  the  heading  "  Apocrypha; 
that  is,  books  which,  although  not  estimated  equal  to 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  are  yet  useful  and  good  to 
read."  As  to  the  number  of  received  writings, 
Luther's  Bible  agreed  with  the  Vulgate,  with  the 
modification,  however,  that  of  the  three  books 
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found  in  the  appendix  to  the  Vulgate  the  Prayer 
of  Manasses  was  received,  and  both  books  of  Ezra 
were  excluded.  In  the  Reformed  Church  the 
apocryphal  books  have  received  the  same  treat- 
ment as  in  the  Lutheran,  except  that  usually  a 
stricter  sentence  has  been  passed  upon  them. 
In  modem  times,  opposition  has  twice  been  raised 
against  them,  each  time  in  England  (1825  and  1850); 
and  the  result  has  been  a  substantial  augmentation 
of  information  about  them. 

n.  Manuscripts  of  the  Greek  Text:  As  the 
Apocrypha  form  an  integral  part  of  the  Greek  Old 
Testament,  they  are  included  in  the  Septuagint 
manuscripts,  of  which  the  most  important  are: 
(1)  the  Codex  VaHcantUf  in  which  the  books 
of  Maccabees  do  not  appear;  (2)  the  Codex  Sinaiti' 
CUB,  containing  Esther,  Tobit,  Judith,  I  and  IV 
Maccabees,  Wisdom,  Ecclesiasticus;  (3)  the  Codex 
AlexandrinuSf  containing  all  the  Apocrypha.  (For 
particulars  cf .  the  prolegomena  to  O.  F.  Fritzsche, 
Libri  Apocryphi  Veteria  TestamenH  Orcece,  Leipsic, 
1871.  On  the  manuscripts  of  the  Septuagint  in 
general  cf .  Swete,  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament 
in  Oreekf  Cambridge,  1900,  pp.  122-170;  see  also 
Bible  Text.  I,  4,  §  2.) 

in.  Ancient  Versions:  Mention  is  made  here 
of  only  the  Latin  and  Syriac  because  they  are  the 
most  important  in  point  of  age  and  circulation. 

1.  I«atin:  Various  Old  Latin  texts  of  most 
Apocrypha  exist,  the  interrelations  of  which  have 
not  yet  been  fiUly  investigated  (cf.  Schdrer,  Oe- 
achichtey  vol.  iii).  These  must  be  distinguished 
from  Jerome's  translation,  and  an  estimate  of  the 
amoimt  of  the  Old  Latin  that  has  been  preserved 
can  be  obtained  only  by  inference  from  what  is 
known  concerning  Jerome's  labors.  He  undertook 
a  twofold  translation  of  the  Old  Testament.  At 
first  he  was  satisfied  with  revising  the  Old  Latin 
translation  on  the  basis  of  the  Septuagint;  after 
that  he  translated  the  Old  Testament  anew  from 
the  original  text  (cf .  Kaulen,  Geachichte  der  Vvigata, 
Mainz,  1868,  pp.  153  sqq.;  see  Bible  Versions, 
A,  II,  2),  necessarily  omitting  the  Apocrypha,  be- 
cause they  were  not  in  the  original  text.  Jerome 
■ays  expressly  concerning  some  that  he  passes 
them  by.  In  response  to  special 
1.  The  Old  requests  he  worked  over  two  of  the 
Latin  and  apocryphal  books,  Tobit  and  Judith, 
Verona  ^^^  performed  the  work  hastUy 
and  reluctantly  and  evidently  not  in 
connection  with  his  great  Bible  version  (cf.  the 
preface  to  both  books,  Opera,  ed.  Vallarsi,  11  vols., 
Verona,  1734-42  x,  1,  sqq.,  21  sqq.).  The  Vulgate 
texts  of  the  additions  to  Esther  and  Daniel  are 
also  Jerome's  work.  He  received  these  into  his 
translation  from  the  original  text,  but  marked 
them  with  the  obelus  (cf.  his  remarks  on  Esther, 
Opera,  ed.  Vallarsi,  ix,  1581).  The  translation 
of  the  additions  to  Esther  is  so  free  that  in  some 
passages  it  gives  merely  the  general  sense.  The 
additions  to  Daniel  are  translated  with  greater 
fidelity,  but  from  the  text  of  Theodotion,  as  noted 
by  Jerome  himself.  The  version  of  these  four 
books  passed  into  ^e  Vulgate.  The  "^gate  con- 
tains also  the  books  of  Ezra  (put  into  the  appendix 
since  the  Council  of  Trent),  Baruch,  and  the  Epistle 


of  Jeremiah,  I  and  II  Biaccabees,  Ecclesiasticus, 
and  Wisdom.  Since  Jerome  did  not  translate 
these,  the  Vulgate  text  is  to  be  regarded  as  essen- 
tially the  same  as  that  of  the  Old  Latin.  The 
question  is  only  whether  some  of  these  texts  have 
not  undergone  correction  at  the  hand  of  Jerome. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  information  is  very  meager 
as  to  the  extent  of  Jerome's  revision  of  the  Old 
Latin  which  was  originally  made  from  the  Sep- 
tuagint. But  on  two  Apocrypha,  the  Wisdom  of 
Solomon  and  Ecclesiasticus,  there  is  a  valuable 
notice  in  the  extant ''  Preface  to  the  Edition  of  the 
Books  of  Solomon  according  to  the  LXX  "  (Val- 
larsi, X,  436),  from  which  it  is  learned  that  in 
Ecclesiasticus  and  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  Jerome 
"  saved  the  pen,"  i.e.,  he  did  not  emend  them  since 
he  **  desired  to  correct  only  the  canonical  writings." 
As  by  "  canonical  writings  "  here  he  refers  only 
to  the  Bolomonic  literatiu*e,  it  remains  a  possibility 
.  that  he  nevertheless  emended  the  non-Solomonic 
Apocrypha,  Ezra,  Baruch,  I  and  II  Maccabees. 
And  it  is  at  any  rate  worthy  of  notice  that  these 
fom-  books  are  extant  in  the  Latin  in  double  texts, 
whereas  Ecclesiasticus  and  Wisdom  are  extant  only 
in  the  text  of  the  Vulgate.  The  presumption  is 
obvious:  that  one  of  each  of  these  four  double 
texts  embodies  the  revision  of  Jerome.  (The  chief 
collection  of  Old  Latin  texts  is  P.  Sabatier,  Bi&- 
liorum  eacrorum  laJtine  versionee  antiqucB,  3  vols., 
Paris,  1751;  cf.  also  S.  Berger,  Notices  et  extraiis 
des  mamiscrits  de  la  Biblioth^qve  Natianale  et  autres 
hiblioth^ques,  Paris,  1893,  xxxiv,  2,  pp.  141-152; 
idem,  Histoire  de  la  VtUgate  pendant  Us  premiers 
sikdes  du  moyen  Age,  Pans,  1893;  Thielmann,  Be- 
richt  aber  das  gesammelle  handschriftliche  Material 
zu  einer  kritischen  Ausgabe  der  lateinischen  Ueber- 
setzungen  des  41^^  Testaments,  in  Siizwngsherichls 
der  MUnchener  Akademie,  hist.  Klasse,  1899,  vol. 
ii,  pp.  205-243.) 

2.  Syriao:  Here  also  distinction  must  be 
made  between  the  common  Syriac  (Peshito)  and 
the  Hexaplar  Syriac  version.  The  former  was 
printed  by  Walton  in  the  London  Poly^ot,  and, 
from  examination  of  six  manuscripts  in  the  British 
Museum,  by  P.  de  Lagarde  {Libri  Veteris  Teston 
menti  apocrypha  Syriace,  Leipsic,  1861).  The 
most  important  manuscript  is  the  Codex  Ambro- 
aianus  B.  21  Inf.  of  the  sixth  century, 

®*^*  which  contains  the  whole  of  the  Old 
PMhito  aM  Testament  and  the  following  Apoc- 

^^J^  rypha:  Wisdom,  Epistle  of  Jeremiah, 
Veraions.  ^  ^^^  ^^  Epistles  of  Baruch,  addi- 
tions to  Daniel,  Judith,  Eodesiasticus, 
Apocalypse  of  Baruch,  IV  Ezra,  I-V  Maccabees  (V 
Maccabees  =  Josephus,  War,  vi).  Only  Ezra  and 
Tobit  are  wanting.  The  character  of  this  Syriac 
translation  is  different  in  the  different  books,  some 
being  quite  literal  and  faithful,  others  free  and 
inaccurate.  The  Hexaplar  Syriac  is  the  Syriao 
translation  prepared  after  the  text  of  Origen's 
Hexapla,  and  is  for  the  most  part  extant  in  manu- 
scripts at  Milan,  Paris,  and  London.  The  most 
important  manuscript  is  the  Codex  Ambrosianus  C. 
313  Inf.  It  contains  Wisdom,  Ecclesiasticus, 
Baruch,  Epistle  of  Jeremiah,  and  the  additions 
to  Daniel.    To  the  Hexaplar  translation  belongs 
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also  the  Syriac  text  of  Tobit  i~xii.  The  rest  of  the 
book  is  from  the  Peshito. 

IV.  Origiii  and  Contents  of  the  Individual  Writings. 

1.  The  Apooryphal  Bsra  (I  Esdras;  for  II  Esdras 
see  PsBUDEPiGRAPHA,  Old  Tbstament,  II,  7): 
In  the  Greek  Bibles  this  book  is  called  II  Ezra; 
in  the  Latin,  III  Ezra  (Nehemiah  =  II  Ezra).  The 
whole  is  a  worthless  compUation,  the  main  part  of 
which  is  identical  with  the  canonical  Ezra.  The 
mutual  relations  may  be  seen  from  the  following: 

Chap,  i  =  II  Chron.  xxrv-xxxvi:  The  restoration  of  the 
temple  worship  under  Jomah  (63^-609  B.C.).  and  the  history 
of  Jooiah's  successors  till  the  destruction  of  the  Temple 
(588).  Chap,  ii,  1-14  =  Esra  i:  Cyrus  in  the  first  year  of 
his  reign  (537  B.C.)  allows  the  exiles  to  return,  and  restores 
to  them  the  Tessels  of  the  Temple.  Chap,  ii,  15-25  =  Esra 
iv,  7-24:  In  eonsequenoe  of  an  accusation  against  the  Jews, 
Artaxerxes  (465-425  b.c.)  forbids  the  continuation  of  the 
building  of  the  Temple  and  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  Chap, 
iii-v,  6,  independent:  Zerubbabel  obtains  the  favor  .of  Da- 
rius (521-485  B.C.),  and  secures  permission  to  lead  the  exiles 
back.  Chap.  v.  7-70  =  Esra  ii,  1-iv,  5:  List  of  those  who 
returned  with  Zerubbabel,  the  activities  of  Zerubbabel,  and 
the  interruption  of  the  building  of  the  Temple  during  the 
time  of  CTyrus  (536-529  b.c.)  and  till  the  second  year  of 
Darius  (520  b.c).  Chap.  vi-vii  =  Esra  v-vi:  Resumption 
and  completion  of  the  building  of  the  Temple  in  the  sixth 
year  of  Darius  (516  b.c).  C!hap.  viii-ix,  36  =  Esra  vii-x: 
Esra  returns  with  a  caravan  of  exiles  in  the  seventh  year  of 
Artaxerxes  (458  b.c);  the  beginning  of  Eira's  activities. 
Chap,  ix,  37-55  =  Neh.  vii,  73-viii,  13:  Esra  proclaims  the 
Law. 

The  apocryphal  differs  from  the  canonical  Ezra 
in  the  following  four  points:  (1)  The  passage  iv, 
7-24  of  the  canonical  Ezra  is  placed  first;  (2)  the 
passage  iii-v,  6  of  the  apocryphal  Ezra  is  inserted 
from  an  unknown  source;  (3)  II  Chron.  xxxv- 
xxxvi  serves  as  a  preface;  (4)  Neh.  vii,  73-viii,  13 
is  added  at  the  end.  In  the  canonical  Ezra,  iv, 
6-23  is  in  the  wrong  place;  it  belongs  to  a  later 
period  and  treats  not  of  the  interruption  of  the 
building  of  the  Temple  but  of  the  interruption  of 
the  buHding  of  the  walls.  The  redactor  of  the 
apocryphal  Ezra  has  indeed  taken  it  out  of  its 
wrong  smrroimdings,  but  he  has  increased  the  con- 
fusion by  locating  the  pajssage  wrongly  and  by  add- 
ing as  supplement  the  accoimt  of  the  interruption 
of  work  on  the  Temple.  Not  satisfied  with  this 
he  inserted  also  the  piece  iii-v,  6,  which  transfers 
the  action  into  the  time  of  Darius,  whereas  in  v, 
7-70  events  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus  are  discussed. 
Thus  the  history  goes  backward;  first  (ii,  15-25) 
Artaxerxes,  then  (iii-v,  6)  Darius,  finally  (v,  7-70) 
Cyrus.  And  in  the  last  passage  it  is  told  very 
ingenuously  how  Zerubbabel  had  already  returned 
with  the  exiles  under  Cyrus  (cf.  v,  8,  67-70),  after 
the  statement  has  been  made  expressly  that  Zerub- 
babel through  a  special  favor  of  Darius  obtained 
permission  to  return.  The  opinion  of  Howorth 
that  the  apocryphal  Ezra  is  more  original  than  the 
canonical  is  a  reversal  of  the  actual  state  of  the 
case,  as  is  sufficiently  shown  by  Kosters.  Con- 
cerning the  sources  used  by  the  compiler  two  facts 
appear:  (a)  The  canonical  Ezra  which  he  used  was 
not  that  of  the  Septuagint,  but  was  the  Hebrew- 
Aramaic  original  (cf.  Nestle,  Marginalien  und 
MaUrialien,  Tubingen,  1893,  pp.  23-29) ;  (b)  the  por- 
tion iii-v,  6  he  certainly  found  ready  to  hand,  since 
it  stands  in  the  directest  opposition  to  the  rest 
of  the  narrative.    It  seems  to  be  from  a  Greek 


original,  not  a  translation  from  the  Hebrew.  The 
purpose  of  the  entire  compilation  was  correctly 
stated  by  Bertholdt  {Hutarischrkritische  Einleitung 
in  die  BUcher  des  Alien  Testaments^  6  vols.,  Erlangen, 
1812-19,  iii,  1011)  in  the  following  words:  ''He 
intended  to  compile  from  older  works  a  history  of 
the  Temple  from  the  last  epoch  of  the  legal  worship 
to  its  rebuilding  and  of  the  reestablishment  of  the 
prescribed  divine  service."  The  compiler  evi- 
dently purposed  to  quote  further  from  Nehemiah; 
for  the  abrupt  close  can  not  possibly  have  been 
intended.  As  to  the  date  of  oompUation  all  that 
can  be  said  is  that  the  book  was  used  by  Josephus 
(An<.,xi,l-5). 

2.  Additions  to  Esther  (The  Rest  of  Esther): 
The  Book  of  Esther  narrates  how  Esther,  the  fostei^ 
daughter  of  a  Jew  named  Mordecai  at  the  court  of 
King  Ahasuerus  (Xerxes)  in  Shushan,  becomes  the 
wife  of  the  king;  how  Haman,  the  prime  minister 
who  intended  to  destroy  Mordecai  and  all  Jews, 
is  himself  brought  to  the  gallows;  and  how  by  her 
intercession  Esther  finally  induces  the  king  to 
revoke  the  edict  issued  imder  Haman's  influence, 
and  thus  saves  her  people.  Into  this  narrative 
the  following  pieces  are  inserted  in  the  Greek  Bible: 
(a)  Before  i,  1,  Mordecai's  dream  of  the  miraculous 
deliverance  of  his  people;  (b)  after  iii,  13,  the  text 
of  the  first  edict  of  Artaxerxes  (thus  the  king  is 
named  in  this  section)  which  decrees  the  extermi- 
nation of  the  Jews;  (c)  after  iv,  17,  the  text  of  the 
prayers  of  Mordecai  and  Esther  for  the  salvation 
of  their  people;  (d)  in  place  of  v,  1-2,  the  reception 
of  Esther  by  the  king;  (e)  in  place  of  viii,  13,  the 
text  of  the  second  edict  of  Artaxerxes,  which  recalls 
the  first;  (f)  after  x,  3,  Mordecai  perceives  the 
significance  of  his  dream.  It  is  difficult  to  decide 
whether  these  pieces  were  interpolated  by  the 
translator  of  the  Septuagint  version  of  Esther  or 
by  a  later  hand.  There  is  no  reason  for  assuming 
for  them  a  Hebrew  original.  It  is  true  that  Hebrew 
and  Aramaic  texts  exist,  but  they  are  late  in  origin, 
and  most  likely  were  made  directly  or  indirectly 
from  the  Greek,  as  were  other  Hebrew  and  Aramaic 
texts  of  the  Apocrypha.  For  these  additions 
Josephus  is  the  oldest  witness  {Ant,y  VI,  vi,  6  sqq.), 
since  the  annotation  to  Esther  according  to  which 
Dositheus  and  his  son  Ptolemy  brought  the  book 
(to  Egypt)  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  King 
Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra,  refers  to  the  book  as  a 
whole  and  can  not  be  used  as  testimony  for  the 
antiquity  of  the  interpolated  passages.  Moreover, 
this  testimony  is  very  indecisive,  since  there  were 
no  less  than  four  Ptolemies,  each  of  whom  had  a 
wife  named  Cleopatra.  In  this  book,  especially 
interesting  is  the  text-recension  which  is  extant 
in  Codices  19,  93A,  108B,  the  latter  two  contaim'ng 
both  texts,  the  common  and  the  revised.  The 
revision  of  the  common  text,  which  on  the  whole 
characterizes  the  readings  of  these  manuscripts^  is 
more  radical  in  Esther  than  is  usual,  on  which 
account  Fritzsche  published  both  texts  side  by 
side  in  his  edition  of  1848  as  well  as  in  his  collection 
of  the  Ap^rypha.  Lagarde  did  the  same  in  his 
edition  of  ffie  Septuagint  (i,  1883). 

8.    Additions  to  Daniel:    (a)   The    Song  of  the 
Three  Children :    In  the  third  chapter  of  Daniel  it 
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is  told  how  the  three  children  Shadrach,  Meshach, 
and  Abednego  (or,  as  their  Hebrew  names  are  given 
in  i,  7;  Hananiah,  Mishaei,  and  Axariah),  refusing 
to  fall  down  before  the  image  of  the  king,  were 
punished  by  being  thrown  into  the  furnace,  but 
were  miraculously  saved.  In  the  Greek  text  of 
Daniel  an  insertion  is  made  after  iii,  23,  in  which  it 
is  told  that  Azariah  when  in  the  furnace  prayed  to 
God  to  be  saved,  and  when  his  prayer  was  heard, 
that  the  three  sang  a  song  of  praise,  the  text  of  the 
prayer  as  well  as  of  the  song  being  given,  (b)  The 
History  of  Susanna :  In  the  Greek  text  this  pas- 
sage generally  stands  at  the  beginning  of  Daniel, 
and  Daniel  is  introduced  as  still  a  boy.  Susanna, 
the  wife  of  a  prominent  Jew  of  Babylon,  named 
Joacim,  is  wrongly  accused  of  adultery,  and  con- 
demned to  death,  but  is  saved  by  the  yoimg  Daniel's 
wisdom  and'  prophetic  gift,  (c)  Bel  and  the  Dragon : 
Daniel  proves  to  the  king  of  Babylon  (whom 
Theodotion  calls  Cyrus)  that  the  god  Bel  neither 
eats  nor  drinks  the  offerings  put  before  him.  The 
destruction  of  a  dragon,  which  is  an  object  of  wor- 
ship, Daniel  brings  about  by  feeding  it  with  indigest- 
ible cakes.  Being  cast  into  the  lion's  den  at  the 
instigation  of  the  enraged  populace,  Daniel  is  not 
touched  by  the  lion,  and  is  miraculously  fed  by 
the  prophet  Habakkuk. 

Of  these  three  insertions  the  first  only  is  a  proper 
supplement  to  the  canonical  book  of  Daniel.  The 
other  two  are  independent  and  probably  originated 
independently.  There  is  no  certain  reason  for 
assuming  that  either  of  the  three  insertions  was 
originally  written  .  in  Hebrew  or  Aramaic.  The 
history  of  Susanna  is  certainly  a  Greek  original, 
as  was  inferred  by  Julius  Africanus  and  Porphyry 
from  plays  on  words  possible  only  in  Greek  (cf. 
Bertholdt,  Einleitungf  iv,  1575  sqq.;  a  thorough 
but  nevertheless  abortive  effort  to  put  aside  the 
force  of  these  plays  was  made  by  Wiederholt  in 
TQ,  1869,  pp.  290-321).  Of  the  Song  of  the 
Three  Children  in  the  furnace  and  the  story  of  the 
dragon,  Gaster  published  an  Aramaic  text  from  a 
Jewish  chronicle  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which  he 
regards  as  the  original  (Gaster,  The  Unknown  , 
Aramaic  Oriffinal  of  Theodotion^ s  Additions  to  the 
Book  of  Daniel,  in  PSBA,  xvi,  1894,  pp.  280-290, 
312-317;  xvii,  1895,  pp.  75-94).  But  the  author 
of  the  chronicle  says  that  he  gives  the  insertions, 
"  which  Thodos  foimd;  and  this  is  the  section  which 
was  inserted  into  his  text  by  Thodos,  the  wise  man, 
who  translated  in  the  days  of  Commodus,  King 
of  the  Romans"  (PSBA,  xvi,  283,  312).  Since 
Symmachus  and  Aquila  are  also  mentioned  as 
Bible  translators,  Thodos  is  no  doubt  Theodotion, 
as  Gaster  also  states.  The  chronicler  himself  thus 
declares  that  the  insertions  are  later  than  Theodo- 
tion. Still  less  originality  can  be  claimed  by  an- 
other Aramaic  (Syriac)  reproduction  of  the  story 
of  the  dragon,  which  Raymundus  Martini  quoted 
in  his  Piigio  fidei,  and  which  was  published  by 
Neubauer  (The  Book  of  Tobit,  London,  1878,  pp. 
xci-xcii,  39-43);  the  same  can  also  be  said  of  the 
Hebrew  recension  of  the  History  of  Susanna  in 
Jellinek,  Bet  ha-Midrash  (6  vols.,  Vienna,  1877,  vi, 
120-128).  On  account  of  the  linguistic  agreement 
of  the  insertions  with  the  translation  of  the  rest  of 


the  book,  Fritzsche  .is  led  to  the  assumption  that 
they  are  united  with  the  book  by  the  translator 
[of  the  Septuagint],  and  were  recast  by  him  {Exege- 
tisches  Handbuch,  i,  114).  This  is  improbable  if 
the  Greek  origin  of  the  insertions  is  maintained. 
Before  the  Daniel  legend  could  produce  new  for- 
mations in  the  Greek  language,  a  Greek  book  of 
Daniel  had  to  exist.  On  the  History  of  Susanna 
there  is  an  interesting  correspondence  between 
Julius  Africanus  and  Origen,  in  which  the  former 
denies  the  genuineness  of  the  story  and  the  latter 
defends  it  (Jtdii  Africani  de  historia  Susannas 
epistola  ad  Origenem  et  Origenis  ad  Ulum  responsio, 
ed.  J.  R.  Wetstenius,  Basel,  1674,  Eng.  transl., 
ANF,  iv,  385-392).  The  text  of  the  Septuagint 
of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  together  with  its  addi- 
tions, was  early  displaced  from  ecclesiastical  use 
by  the  version  of  Theodotion;  consequently  all 
manuscripts  and  editions  of  the  Septuagint  con- 
tain Theodotion's  version  of  Daniel.  The  text  of 
the  Septuagint  is  extant  in  only  one  manuscript, 
which  is  in  the  library  of  Prince  Chigi  at  Rome 
{Codex  Chisianus,  no.  88  in  Holmes's  Vetus 
Testamentum ;  Tischendorf  dates  it  in  the  eleventh 
century),  and  was  first  edited  by  Simon  de  Magis- 
tris  (Daniel  secundum  LXX  ex  tetraplis  Origenis 
nunc  primum  editus  e  singulari  Chisiano  codice, 
Rome,  1772).  A  correct  reprint  of  the  Codex 
Chisianus  was  first  published  by  Cossa  (Sacrorum 
bibliorum  veiustissima  fragmenta  Orceca  et  Latina, 
part  iii,  Rome,  1877),  and  after  him  by  Swete 
(The  Old  Testament  in  Oreek,  iii,  Cambridge,  1894). 
Wherever  Theodotion  could  not  revise  after  a 
Hebrew  original,  his  text  in  the  additions  is  nothing 
but  a  revision  of  the  Septuagint.  The  text  of  the 
Septuagint  is  the  basis  of  the  Hexaplar-Syriac 
version. 

4.  The  Prayer  of  Xanassea:  After  King  Manas- 
seh  had  been  taken  to  Babylon  by  the  Assyrians, 
and  while  in  captivity,  he  repented  and  bought 
Grod  to  be  delivered;  God  heard  his  prayer  and 
brought  him  back  again  to  Jerusalem  (II  Chron. 
xxxiii,  11-13).  According  to  II  Chron.  xxxiii, 
18-19,  this  prayer  was  written  in  the  "  Book  of 
the  Kings  of  Israel "  and  in  ^e  "  History  of  Hosai " 
and  ''  among  the  sayings  of  the  seers."  This 
reference  suggested  the  composition  of  a  prayer 
which  should  correspond  to  the  situation.  It  is 
found  in  some  manuscripts  of  the  Septuagint 
(e.g..  Codex  Alexandrinus)  among  the  hynms  given 
at  the  head  of  the  Psalms;  and  is  also  quoted  in 
full  in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  ii,  22.  The 
latter  furnishes  the  earliest  trace  of  the  existence 
of  the  prayer;  it  may  be,  as  Nestle  supposes,  that 
it  was  transferred  from  this  passage  into  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  Septuagint.  It  is  nowhere  foimd  in 
the  text  of  Chronicles.  The  Latin  translation  in 
the  Vulgate  (since  the  Council  of  Trent  put  into 
the  appendix)  is  entirely  different  from  the  Old 
Latin,  and  is  of  very  late  origin. 

5.  Baruch:  Under  the  name  of  Baruch,  the 
faithful  friend  and  companion  of  the  prophet 
Jeremiah,  whose  prophecies  he  wrote  down  (Jer. 
xxxvi,  4,  17  sqq.,  27,  32;  xlv,  1)  and  with  whom  he 
shared  the  involimtary  abode  in  Egypt  (Jer.  xliii, 
5-7),  a  work  is  extant  which  consists  of  the  foUow- 
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ing  three  parts,  rather  loosely  connected:  (a)  i,  2- 
iii,  8:  In  the  fifth  year  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldeans  (586  B.C.))  the  Jews  in 
Babylon  send  messages  to  Jerusalem  to  the  high 
priest  Joiakim,  forward  money  to  provide  sacrifices 
for  the  Temj^C;  and  ask  prayers  for  the  life  of  King 
Nebuchadnezzar  and  his  son  Belshazzar.  In  the 
letter  which  the  messengers  bring  to  Jerusalem  the 
point  is  especially  emphasized  that  the  present 
misfortime  is  but  a  punishment  for  the  people's 
sin  and  their  disobedience  to  God's  commandments, 
especially  because  they  did  not  obey  the  king  of 
Babjion,  as  God  desired  them;  (b)  iii,  0-iv,  4: 
Israel  is  exhorted  to  return  to  the  soiurce  of  all 
wisdom,  who  is  God  alone;  (c)  iv,  5-v,  9:  The 
discouraged  people  are  exhorted  to  take  heart. 
Though  Jerusalem  is  devastated  and  the  people 
scattered,  God  will  bring  them  back  into  the  holy 
city. 

Opinions  differ  much  as  to  the  date  of  compo- 
sition. It  is  the  more  difficult  to  decide  because 
the  three  pieces  of  which  the  work  is  composed  are 
of  different  character  and  come  from  at  least  two, 
possibly  three,  authors.  The  position  of  Roman 
Catholic  theologians  that  the  book  really  belongs 
to  Baruch  is  untenable.  The  author  was  imac- 
quainted  with  the  circumstances  of  the  times  (cf. 
Fritzsche,  ExegeHaches  Handbuchf  i,  170),  and  was 
in  the  dark  as  to  the  situation  invented  by  himself, 
not  having  pictured  it  clearly  to  his  own  con- 
sciousness. On  the  one  hand,  he  presupposed  the 
destruction  of  the  city  by  the  Chaldeans  (i,  2),  yet 
spoke  as  if  the  ritual  and  the  Temple  itself  still 
existed  (i,  10,  14).  Even  Ewald's  view,  that  the 
book  originated  in  the  latter  Persian  and  first 
Greek  period,  is  far  from  the  truth.  There  are 
parallels  with  the  Book  of  Daniel  which  make 
certain  literary  dependence  of  one  upon  the  other. 
Daniel  ix,  7-10  corresponds  almost  literally  to 
Baruch  i,  15-18.  But  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that 
such  a  very  original  and  creative  mind  as  the  author 
of  Daniel  copied  from  Baruch.  This  brings  the 
book  down  into  the  later  Maccabean  times,  on 
account  of  the  necessary  interval  between  Baruch 
and  Daniel.  With  this  date  most  of  the  Protestant 
critics  seem  to  be  satisfied  (so  Fritzsche,  Exege- 
tisckea  Handbuch,  i,  173,  and  De  Wette-Schrader, 
Einleitungf  p.  603).  But  it  is  very  questionable 
whether  this  is  correct,  whether,  with  Hitzig  (ZWT^ 
1860, pp.  262  sqq.)  and  Kneucker  (Da«  BuchBarwh, 
Leipsic,  1879),  the  date  should  not  be  brought  down 
.to  the  time  of  Vespasian. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  fact,  first  noted 
by  P.  E.  E.  Geiger  (D«r  Psalter  Saltmoa,  Augsburg, 
1871,  p.  137),  that  Baruch  v  has  the  same  view- 
point as  the  Psalter  of  Solomon  xi.  The  thoughts 
are  in  part  derived  from  Isaiah.  A  literary  rela- 
tionship between  Pseudo-Solomon  'and  Pseudo- 
Baruch  can  hardly  be  denied.  Considering  the 
psalmlike  character  of  Baruch,  it  seems  more 
appropriate  to  grant  priority  to  the  psalms  than  to 
Baruch.  This  would  lead  at  least  into  the  time  of 
Pompey,  in  which  the  psalms  originated  (cf. 
Schtirer,  Geschtchte^  iii,  150  sqq.).  Besides,  the 
first  as  well  as  the  third  part  of  the  book  presup- 
poses the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  of   the 


Temple,  the  devastation  and  ruin  of  the  ooimtry, 
and  the  removal  of  the  inhabitants  into  captivity 
(i,  2;  ii,  23,  26;  iv,  10-16).   To  be  sure,  according 
to  the  author's  plan,  the  action  is  placed  in  the  time 
of  the  Chaldeans;   but  the  whole  work,  with  all 
its  exhortations  and  consolations,  suits  a  similar 
situation,  and   is  not  sufficiently  motived,  unless 
the  contemporaries  of  the  author  lived  under  the 
pressure  of  like  conditions  (cf.  Fritzsche,  Exege- 
tisches    Handbuchf    i,    172    sqq.).    Circiunstances 
similar  to  those  of  the  time  of  the  Chaldeans  existed 
again  in  consequence  of  the  great  war  of  66-70  a.d. 
Such  a  destruction  of  city  and  Temple  took  place 
neither  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabeans  nor  in  the 
time  of  Pompey  (to  which  Graetz  assigns  the  book). 
Finally,  some  striking  peculiarities  suggest  the  war 
from  66  to  70.    The  author  considers  the  misfor- 
tune of  Israel  a  pimishment  for  its  rebellion  against 
the  king  of  Babylon,  and  exhorts  the  people  to 
offer  sacrifice  and  prayer  to  Nebuchadnezzar  and 
Belshazzar  (ii,  21  sqq.,  i,  10  sqq.).    In  like  manner 
Josephus  (War,  II,  xvii,  2-4)  saw  the  real  cause  of 
the  war  in  the  aboUtion  of  the  sacrifice  for  the  Ro- 
man emperor.    The  entire  imhistorical  juxtaposition 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Belshazzar  suggests  Ves- 
pasian and  Titus.    That  parents  might  eat  the 
flesh  of  their  children  during  a  famine  (ii,  3)  was 
already  threatened  (Lev.  xxvi,  29;  Deut.  xxviii, 
53;  Jer.  xix,  9;  Ezek.  v,  10),  and  is  stated  as  a 
fact  (II  Kings  vi,  28  sqq.;  Lam.  ii,  20,  iv,  10). 
It  may  be  re^ed  that  the  very  same  thing  is  also 
narrated  of  the  war  under  Vespasian  (Josephus,  War, 
VI,  iii,  4).    In  view  of  these  facts  the  inference  is 
allowable  that  the  Book  of  Baruch  originated  in  the 
time  of  Vespasian.    It  is  first  quoted   by  Athe- 
nagoras  ("  Plea  for  the  Christians,"  ix,  where  Baruch 
iii,  35  is  quoted  as  the  utterance  of  a  prophet),  and 
is  also  quoted  by  Irenseus  {Haer,,  IV,  xx,  4;  V, 
XXXV,  1),  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Pcedagogus, 
I,  X,  91-92;  II,  iii,  36). 

The  question  of  the  unity  of  authorship  can  be 
treated  only  in  connection  with  the  question  of  the 
original  language.  In  the  latter  respect  Jerome 
says  (ProUgamena  in  Jer.),  "  It  is  neither  found 
nor  read  among  the  Hebrews."  Over  against  this 
in  the  Hexaplar-Syriac  there  occurs  three  times 
(in  i,  17  and  ii,  3)  Uie  remark  "  This  does  not  exist 
in  the  Hebrew  "  (cf .  Ceriani's  notes  to  his  edition 
in  the  MonumerUa  sacra  et  prof  ana,  i,  1,  Bililan,1861- 
187 1 ).  According  to  this,  it  may  be  assumed  that  a 
Hebrew  Baruch,  corresponding  to  the  Greek  which 
has  been  preserved,  was  known  to  antiquity;  and 
the  linguistic  character,  at  least  of  the  first  part, 
confirms  this  assumption.  But  the  diction  from 
iii,  9  is  perceptibly  different.  Accordin^y  the 
view  of  Fritzsche  has  much  in  its  favor;  viz.,  that 
the  first  part  is  a  translation  from  the  Hebrew; 
the  rest,  however,  is  from  a  Greek  original  (Exege- 
tischea  Handbuch,  i,  171  sqq.).  With  this  it  is  also 
decided  that  there  were  two  authors;  the  trans- 
lator of  the  first  part  added  the  rest  from  his  own 
resources,  but  both  are  to  be  dated  in  the  time  of 
Vespasian.  Finally  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
the  use  of  Theodotion's  version  of  Daniel  can  be 
shown  (cf.  L.  E.  T.  Andr6,  Les  Apocryphes  de 
VAncien    Testament,   Paris,    1904,   pp.   251    sqq.; 
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TLZ,  1904,  p.  255).  From  this  it  must  be  inferred  that 
this  version  is  much  older  than  is  generally  supposed. 

6.  The  Epistle  of  Jeremiah:  As  an  addition  to 
the  Book  of  Baruch  there  is  often  found  the  so- 
called  Epistle  of  Jeremiah  (occurring  as  chap,  vi  in 
the  Vulgate,  in  Luther's  Bible,  and  in  the  English). 
Originally  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Book 
of  Baruch,  and  in  older  manuscripts  is  separated 
from  it.  But  without  any  valid  reason  the  two 
were  united  at  a  very  early  period.  The  letter  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  exiles  designated  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
to  be  led  to  Babylon.  In  contents  it  is  a  some- 
what diffusive  and  rhetorical  exhortation,  though 
in  good  Greek,  against  the  Babylonian  deities, 
together  with  an  ironical  description  of  their  nothing- 
ness. Its  genuineness  is  out  of  the  question;  for  the 
epistle  was  certainly  originally  written  in  Greek. 
Besides,  the  duration  of  the  exile  (verse  3)  is  given 
as  lasting  seven  generations  in  opposition  to  Jer. 
xxix,  10.  Many  find  in  II  Mace,  ii,  1  sqq.  direct 
reference  to  this  epistle.  But  what  is  said  there 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Still  less  can  it  be 
regarded  as  a  reference  to  the  epistle,  when  the  fact 
is  taken  into  accoimt  that  in  one  Targum  to  Jer. 
x,  11,  this  Aramaic  verse  is  designated  a  "  copy  " 
from  an  epistle  of  Jeremiah  (cf.  Nestle,  Margi- 
nalien  und  Materialienf  1893,  pp.  42  sqq.). 

7.  Tobit:  The  name  of  this  book  and  of  its 
hero  is  read  in  the  Vulgate  Tobias ;  but  in  the  Greek 
text  Tobii  (or  Tohiih)^  in  the  En^ish  translation 
"Tobit,"  where  "Tobias"  is  only  the  name  of 
the  son  of  Tobit.  According  to  the  Greek  text,  in 
the  first  part  of  the  book  Tobit  himself  tells  his 
story,  speaking  in  the  first  person;  from  iii,  7,  the 
narrator  speaks  in  the  third  person.  Tobit,  a  son  of 
Tobiel  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  belonged  to  the  exiles 
who  were  led  away  to  Nineveh  into  captivity  by  the 
Assyrian  king  Shalmaneser.  He  lived  there  also 
under  the  kings  Sennacherib  and  Esarhaddon  and 
always  distinguished  himself  by  an  exemplary  piety. 
Since  in  spite  of  this  piety  he  still  experienced 
misfortune,  he  was  derided  and  ridiculed  (i,  1- 
iii,  6).  A  similar  experience  was  that  of  a  pious 
woman  named  Sara,  the  daughter  of  Raguel  in 
Ecbatana  (iii,  7-15).  Because  both  prayed  to 
God  in  their  distress,  the  angel  Raphael  was  sent 
to  deliver  both  from  the  sufferings  which  befell 
them  in  their  innocence,  and  to  unite  Sara  and 
Tobias,  the  son  of  Tobit,  in  marriage  (iii,  16-xii,  22). 
Tobit  sang  a  psalm  of  praise  in  honor  of  God,  and 
lived  to  be  a  himdred  and  forty-eight,  and  Tobias 
lived  to  be  a  himdred  and  twenty-seven  (xiii,  xiv). 
This  is  the  course  of  the  narrative,  which  is  adorned 
with  many  details,  exhibits  a  good  talent  for  com- 
position, and  also  displays  the  spirit  of  the  strictly 
Pharisaic  legality.  Older  theology  down  to  the 
nineteenth  century  regarded  the  story  as  history; 
but  the  narrative  is  no  doubt  pure  fiction.  Its 
object  is  obvious;  it  is  to  prove  that  Grod  never 
forsakes  the  pious  and  righteous;  on  the  contrary, 
he  always  takes  care  of  them,  though  they  seem  to 
be  forsaken;  finally  that  he  richly  rewards  their 
piety.  On  this  account  those  who,  like  Tobit, 
dwell  among  the  Gentiles  should  not  suffer  them- 
selves by  the  hardships  of  their  external  circum- 
stances to  become  faithless  to  God. 


The  contents  being  so  general,  it  is  impossible 
to  fix  the  time  of  composition.  But  with  some 
probability  it  may  be  said  that  the  book  originated 
during  the  last  two  centuries  b.c.  There  is  no 
reason  to  go  down  to  the  post- Vespasian  time,  as 
Hitzig  does  (ZTTT,  1860,  pp.  250  sqq.);  for  here 
the  case  is  essentially  different  from  that  of  Baruch. 
While  it  is  true  that  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Assyrian  times  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and, 
conformably  to  it,  its  rebuilding  also  are  prophe- 
sied (xiv,  4-5;  xiii,  9-10,  16  sqq.),  the  entire  book 
is  by  no  means  intended  to  comfort  the  readers  for 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  true  that  Hit- 
zig infers,  from  the  fact  that  the  author  depicts 
the  rebuilding  of  city  and  Temple  with  more  ex- 
travagant colors  than  would  apply  to  the  historical 
building,  that  he  did  not  live  while  this  historical 
building  stood.  But  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
principal  passage  sets  us  right.  Chap,  xiv,  5  reads: 
**  And  they  shall  build  the  house  but  not  like  to  the 
former,  imtil  the  times  of  that  age  be  fulfilled; 
and  afterward  they  shall  return  from  the  p*aces  of 
their  captivity,  and  build  up  Jerusalem  ^oriously, 
and  the  house  of  Crod  shall  be  built  in  it  forever 
with  a  glorious  building,  even  as  the  prophets 
spake  concerning  it.''  Here  two  things  are  plainly 
distinguished:  (a)  the  historical  building  of  Zerub- 
babel,  which  is  insignificant  C'  not  like  to  the  for- 
mer ");  and  (b)  the  beautiful  building  of  eternity, 
which  is  to  follow  this  at  the  end  of  this  age,  which 
is  still  in  the  future  even  for  the  author.  The  very 
fact  that  the  writer  knew  nothing  of  a  repeated 
catastrophe  between  the  two  would  indicate  that 
he  lived  in  pre- Vespasian  or  even  in  pre-Herodian 
times.  Clear  signs  of  a  use  of  the  book  are  lacking  till 
the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Reference 
is  made  in  xiv,  10  to  the  legend  of  Achikar  or  Achia- 
char,  which  is  extant  in  different  late  recensions  (cf. 
Conybeare,  Harris,  and  Lewis,  The  Story  of  Ahikar 
from  the  SyriaCy  Arabic  f  Armenian^  Greek,  and  Slavonic 
VersionSf  London,  1898).  No  Hebrew  (or  Aramaic) 
copy  of  the  book  was  known  to  Origen  and  his  Jew- 
ish advisers  {Epist,  ad  Africanumy  xiii:  "  The  Jews 
neither  use  Tobit  nor  Judith,  nor  do  they  have  them 
in  Hebrew ").  It  is  therefore  probable  that  the 
extant  Semitic  texts  are  late.  An  Aramaic  text 
was  edited  by  A.  Neubauer  (The  Bock  of  Tobit, 
a  ChaMee  Text  from  a  Unique  MS.  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  Oxford,  1878;  cf .  G.  Bicknell,  in  ZKT,  1878, 
pp.  216-222;  T.  N6ldeke,  in  Monateberichte  der 
Berliner  Akademie,  1879,  pp.  45-69;  and  G.  H.  Dal- 
man,  Grammatik  dee  JUdisch^paUMniechen  Ara- 
mdiech,  Leipsic,  1894,  pp.  27-29).  There  exist 
also  two  Hebrew  compositions  generally  acknowl- 
edged to  be  of  late  date  (cf.  C.  D.  Ilgen,  Die  Ge- 
schichte  Tobi'a,  Jena,  1800,  cxxxviii  sqq.,  ccxvii  sqq.; 
Fritzsche,  Exegetischee  Handbuch,  ii,  5,  9  sqq., 
xiv;  T.  NOldeke,  Die  AUteetamentliche  Litieratur, 
Leipsic,  1868,  pp.  108  sqq.).  The  Aramaic  text 
has  this  in  common  with  the  Latin  revision  of 
Jerome  (and  with  this  only),  that  the  story  of  Tobit 
is  narrated  from  the  beginning  in  the  third  person, 
whereas  in  all  other  texts,  in  i,  1-iii,  6,  Tobit  speaks 
in  the  first  person.  The  Aramaic  text  is  thus  per- 
haps identi^ed  with,  or  at  any  rate  nearly  related 
to,  that  used  by  Jerome.    Dalman  for  linguistic 
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reasons  declares  it  to  be  later.  But  a  decision  is 
difficult,  since  Jerome  actually  leans  more  upon 
the  Old  Latin.  Since  the  imiform  adoption  of  the 
third  person  is  evidently  secondary,  the  originality 
of  the  Aramaic  as  against  the  Greek  is  out  of  the 
question.  It  is  probable  that  in  the  Aramaic  text 
also  the  first  person  in  chap,  i,  1-iii,  6  was  origi- 
nally preserved;  for  it  is  still  used  in  the  so-called 
Hebroetu  Munsteri,  which,  according  to  other  indi- 
cations, was  made  from  the  Aramaic.  But  even 
with  this  supposition  there  is  no  reason  to  assume 
an  Aramaic  text  as  the  original  of  the  Greek  (so 
Fuller  in  Wace's  Apocrypha,  i,  152-155,  164-171). 
The  style  of  the  Greek  text  makes  its  originality 
rather  probable.  Of  the  Greek  text  there  are  three 
recensions:  (a)  the  common  text  contained  also 
in  the  Vatican  and  Alexandrian  manuscripts  and 
followed  by  the  Syriac  version  to  vii,  9;  (b)  that 
preserved  in  the  Sinaitic  codex  upon  which  the  Old 
Latin  leans  for  the  most  part;  (c)  the  text  of  cod- 
ices 44,  106,  107,  which  are  the  basis  of  the  Syriac 
from  vii,  10.  The  manuscripts  named  represent 
in  the  beginning  the  common  recension,  so  that 
this  text  is  preserved  only  for  vi,  9-xiii,  8.  In  his 
edition  of  the  Apocrypha,  Fritssche  gives  all  three 
texts.  Swete  gives  the  text  of  the  Vatican  and 
Sinaitic. 

8.  Judith:  The  contents  of  this  book  are  briefly 
as  follows:  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Assyria  (sic), 
overcomes  Arphaxad,  king  of  Media,  and  sends 
his  general,  Holof ernes,  against  the  Western  nations 
which  did  not  take  the  field  with  him  against 
Arphaxad.  They  are  subdued,  and  their  places  of 
^^  worship  destroyed  (i-iii).  Holof  ernes  now  attacks 
^  the  Jewish  people,  who  had  recently  returned 
from  the  captivity  and  rededicated  their  temple. 
In  the  face  of  the  inuninent  danger  of  having  their 
sanctuary  profaned,  the  whole  people  are  bent  upon 
resistance  to  the  utmost,  and  the  high  priest  Joia- 
kim  makes  the  necessary  arrangements.  Holo- 
femes  directs  his  main  attack  upon  the  fortress 
Bethulia,  which  he  hopes  to  conquer  by  famine 
(iv-vii).  The  distress  having  become  very  great, 
a  beautiful  widow,  Judith  by  name,  offers  to  become 
the  savior  of  her  people.  Having  been  admit- 
ted to  the  hostile  camp,  she  contrives  to  gain  the 
confidence  of  Holofemes.  While  Holofemes  lies 
in  a  drunken  stupor,  Judith  kills  him  and  then 
hastens  back  into  the  city.  The  Jews  make  a  sally, 
put  the  enemy  to  flight,  and  all  Israel  is  saved 
(viii-xiv).  Judith  is  praised  as  the  savior  of  the 
people,  and  at  her  death  at  the  advanced  age  of 
105  years  is  greatly  lamented  by  all  the  nation 
(xv-xvi). 

As  is  the  case  in  the  Book  of  Tobit,  so  here  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  contents  is  not  history 
but  a  didactic  narrative.  The  historical  details 
are  so  incredibly  confused,  and  the  parenetic  object 
is  so  manifest,  that  only  by  wilfully  closing  the  eyes 
can  one  fail  to  see  that  the  book  is  fiction.  What  the 
parenetic  object  is,  is  plain  enough:  The  Jewish 
people  was  to  be  encouraged  to  fight  with  the 
sword  boldly  and  resolutely,  for  the  continuance 
of  its  faith  and  worship,  even  against  a  superior 
enemy.  This  points  clearly  to  Maccabean  times. 
It  may  be  admitted  that  the  presupposed  historical 


background  would  fit  well  the  time  of  Artaxerxes 
Ochus,  for  this  king  in  one  of  his  campaigns  against 
Phenicia  and  Egypt  (c.  350  B.C.)  made  prisoners 
among  the  Jews;  and  Holofemes  of  Cappadocia 
and  the  eimuch  Bagoes  were  the  most  prominent 
generals  in  these  campaigns.  Since,  in  the  history 
of  Judith,  both  Holofemes  and  the  eimuch  Bagoes 
play  parts  (xii,  11  sqq.,  xiii,  1  sqq.,  xiv,  14),  it  seems 
easy  to  locate  the  Judith  story  in  the  time  of  Ochus. 

But  the  author  mentions  also  Nebuchadnezzar. 
All  that  can  be  said  is  that  in  his  literary  license 
the  author  took  a  part  of  his  material  from  events 
in  the  time  of  Ochus  (T.  Noldeke,  Die  alUestament- 
liche  lAUeratur,  Leipsic,  1868,  p.  96;  and  AufsOtze 
zur  peraischen  Oeschichtef  Leipsic,  1887,  p.  78). 
But  he  certainly  wrote  later.  And,  since  the  story 
deals  with  a  time  of  religious  oppression,  Macca- 
bean times  are  indicated  as  the  date  of  composition 
(of.  Fritzsche,  Ewald,  Hilgenfeld,  and  N5ldeke). 
Volkmar,  Hitzig,  and  Graetz  date  it  in  the  time  of 
Trajan.  Volkmar  especially  has  vainly  expended 
much  learning  and  fancy  to  prove  that  the  history 
of  the  campaigns  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Holo- 
femes is  merely  a  disguised  representation  of  the 
campaigns  of  Trajan  and  his  generals  against  the 
Parthians  and  the  Jews.  The  fact  that  Clement  of 
Rome  (Iv)  mentions  Judith  forbids  this  late  dating. 
It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  Greek  text  is  a  trans- 
lation of  a  Hebrew  original,  as  is  evident  from  the 
entire  coloring  of  the  language  and  from  mistakes 
in  the  translation  (i/  8;  ii,  2;  iii,  1,  9,  10;  cf.  Fritz- 
sche, Exegetisches  Handbuch,  ii,  115  sqq.).  The 
Aramaic  recension  which  Jerome  perused  is  not  to 
be  regarded  as  the  original,  since  neither  Origen 
nor  his  Jewish  advisers  knew  of  a  Hebrew  (or 
Aramaic)  text  (Epist.  ad  Africanum,  xiii,  quoted 
above).  It  appears  that  the  original  was  lost 
before  Origen's  time,  and  that  the  Aramaic  trans- 
lation used  by  Jerome  originated  after  that  time. 
The  extant  paraphrastic  Hebrew  recensions  are 
still  later  products  (cf .  Zunz,  Die  gottesdienstlichen 
Vortrdge  der  Juden,  Berlin,  1832,  pp.  124  sqq.; 
Lipsius,  in  ZWT,  1867,  pp.  337-366;  Ball,  in  Wace's 
Apocrypha,  i,  252-257;  Gaster,  in  PSBA,  xvi,  1894, 
pp.  156-163).  Of  the  Greek  text  three  recensions 
are  extant:  (a)  the  common  and  original  one; 
(b)  that  of  the  codices  19, 108;  (c)  that  of  58,  which 
was  followed  by  the  Syriac  and  the  Old  Latin. 

0.  I  Maooabees:  The  name  Maccabeus  was 
originally  only  the  surname  of  Judas,  the  son  of 
Mattathias  (I  Mace,  ii,  4:  "  Judas  who  was  called 
Maccabeus")*  By  it  Judas  was  at  all  events  to 
be  characterized  as  a  valiant  hero.  The  assured 
meaning  of  the  name  is  yet  to  be  found.  From 
Judas  the  name  was  afterward  applied  to  the  whole 
family,  even  to  the  whole  party  of  which  Judas 
became  leader.  So,  generally,  the  Maccabeans 
were  the  believing  Israelites,  who,  in  defense  of  the 
faith  of  their  fathers,  undertook  the  struggle  against 
the  Syrian  overlords.  I  Maccabees  tells  the  story 
of  these  struggles  and  the  history  of  the  independent 
Jewish  community  which  was  the  fruit  of  these 
struggles  up  to  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  high 
priest  Simon  (135  B.C.).  It  commences  with  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
.  (175  B.C.),  narrates  how  his  efforts  at  a  forcible 
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suppression  of  the  Jewish  religion  became  the  cause 
of  the  open  revolt  against  Syrian  overlordship, 
describes  the  changing  results  of  this  revolt  under 
the  leadership  of  Judas  Maccabeus  until  his  death 
(161  B.C.);  then  the  further  course  of  the  Macca- 
bean  efiforts  under  the  guidance  of  Jonathan,  brother 
of  Judas,  who,  by  adroitly  taking  advantage  of 
circumstances,  was  able  to  obtain  from  the  Syrian 
kings  reeognition  of  his  status  as  prince  and  high 
priest  of  the  Jews  (161-143  B.C.);  finally  the  history 
of  the  high  priest  Simon,  a  third  brother  (143-135 
B.C.).  The  narrative  is  rich  in  detail  and  by  its 
unadorned  simplicity  wins  a  confidence  which,  so 
far  as  Jewish  history  is  concerned,  is  not  shaken 
by  the  fact  that  the  author  shows  himself  badly 
informed  on  matters  concerning  foreign  nations, 
such  as  the  Romans.  The  exaggerate^  numbers 
even  do  not  detract  from  its  credibili-y  in  other 
things.  That  a  narrative  which  enters  so  into 
detail  must  be  based  upon  other  sources  is  a  matter 
of  course,  though  nothing  more  definite  can  be  stated 
oonoeming  the  character  of  the  sources.  A  ref- 
erence to  these  seems  to  be  indicated  in  iz,  22  (cf. 
Grimm,  in  Fritzsche,  Exegeti8ches  Handbuch,  iii, 
22  sqq.).  The  book  compares  to  good  advantage 
with  other  historical  books  in  that  it  fixes  all 
important  events  according  to  an  established 
chronology,  the  Seleuddan  era,  which  begins  in 
the  autumn  of  312  B.C.  But  I  Maccabees  ap- 
parently makes  the  era  begin  in  the  spring  of 
that  year.  The  time  of  composition  can  be  &ced 
with  great  probability  within  very  narrow  limits. 
On  the  one  hand  the  author  knew  a  chronicle  of 
the  acts  of  John  Hyrcanus  (135-105  B.C.;  cf.  xvi, 
24).  From  this  can  be  inferred  that  he  wrote  after 
John's  reign .  On  the  other  hand,  he  certainly  wrote 
before  the  expedition  of  Pompey,  since  the  Romans 
were  for  him  friends  and  protectors  of  the  Jewish 
people.  The  composition  belongs  therefore  to  an 
early  decade  of  the  first  pre-Christian  century. 
That  the  book  was  originally  written  in  Hebrew  is 
evident  from  its  linguistic  character,  a  conclusion 
confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Origen  and  Jerome; 
the  former  (in  Eusebius,  Hist,  eccl,,  VI,  xxv,  3) 
gives  the  Hebrew  title  of  the  book,  the  meaning  of 
which,  on  account  of  the  imcertainty  of  the  text-tra- 
dition, is  difficult  to  ajscertain.  Jerome  says  in  the 
Prologus  galeatus :  "  I  Maccabees  I  found  in  Hebrew; 
II  Maccabees  is  Greek,  as  can  be  proved  from  the 
very  language.''  The  Greek  translation  was  used 
by  Josephus  (cf.  Grinmi,  in  Fritzsche,  Exegetiaches 
Handbuch,  p.  28;  H.  Bloch,  Die  QueUen  des  Flavius 
JoaephtiSy  Leipsic,  1879,  pp.  80-90).  It  is  strange 
that  Josephus  knows  haixlly  anything  of  chaps,  xiv- 
xvi.  J.  von  Destinon  {Die  QueUen  dea  Flavins 
Josephus,  Kiel,  1882,  pp.  60-^1)  supposed  therefore 
that  the  book  originally  did  not  have  these  chapters 
and  that  the  first  copy  differed  also  in  other  respects 
from  the  present.  But  the  very  free  use  made  by 
Josephus  offers  no  sufficient  support  for  this  theory. 
A  Hebrew  recension  which  A.  Schweizer  {Unter- 
suchungen  Hber  die  Rests  eines  hd)rdischen  Textes 
vam  ersten  Makkdbderbuchf  Berlin,  1901)  considers 
original  was  made  in  the  Middle  Ages  from  the 
Latin  (cf.  TLZ,  1901,  p.  605;  REJ,  xliii,  1901, 
pp.  215-221). 


10.  n  Maooabees:  This  book  is  parallel  with 
I  Maccabees  except  that  it  begins  a  little  earlier; 
viz.,  with  the  last  year  of  Seleucus  IV,  Philopator, 
brother  and  predecessor  of  Antioehus  Epiphanes, 
and  closes  much  earlier;  viz.,  with  the  victory  of 
Judas  Maccabeus  over  Nicanor  (161  B.C.).  It 
therefore  covers  a  much  shorter  period  than  the 
first.  In  its  literary,  historical,  and  religious  char- 
acter it  differs  much  from  I  Maccabees.  It  is 
more  rhetorical,  and  its  language  and  style  prove 
chat  it  was  originally  produced  in  Greek.  In 
credibility  it  stands  far  below  I  Maccabees.  It 
narrates  in  part  the  same  events,  in  part  different 
events,  and  in  a  different  order.  On  the  whole, 
in  cases  of  conffict  between  the  two,  it  is  better  to 
follow  I  Maccabees,  though  it  may  be  admitted  that 
in  some  details  the  second  may  here  and  there 
follow  a  better  tradition.  The  means  by  which 
to  decide  with  certainty  in  every  case  no  longer 
exist;  and  the  second  book  deserves  a  less  degree 
of  confidence,  because  its  purpose  is  by  no  means 
exclusively  historical.  The  author's  interest  was 
evidently  more  narrowly  religious  than  that  of  the 

'  first.  His  inunediate  object  was  not  to  narrate 
the  deeds  of  a  glorious  past,  but  to  influence  the 
present  religiously. 

Of  the  sources,  the  author  himself  says  (ii,  19  sqq.) 
that  his  book  is  only  an  epitome  of  the  large  work 
of  Jason  of  Gyrene,  which  in  five  books  narrated  the 
history  of  the  Maccabean  struggles  in  the  times  of 
Antioehus  Epiphanes  and  his  son  Antioehus  Eupa- 
tor.  Unfortunately,  this  Jason  of  Gyrene  is  other- 
wise wholly  unknown.  This  much  can  be  said 
of  the  time  of  the  epitomist  with  some  certainty, 
that  he  wrote  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
as  may  be  inferred  from  the  purpose  of  the  book 
and  also  from  xv,  37.  Josephus  seems  to  have  read 
neither  the  work  of  Jason  nor  that  of  the  epitomist. 
It  is  possible  that  the  description  of  the  tyrants  who 
persecuted  the  pious  and  virtuous,  given  in  Philo, 
Quod  omnis  probus  liber,  xiii,  depends  upon  II 
Maccabees  (so  P.  E.  Lucius,  Der  Essenismus, 
Strasburg,  1881,  pp.  36-39).  Heb.  xi,  35  sqq. 
seems  to  refer  to  II  Mace,  vi  and  vii.  The  first 
express  quotation  is  found  in  Glement  of  Alexan- 
dria (Strom,,  V,  xiv,  ANF,  ii,  467):  "  Aristobulus, 
who  is  mentioned  by  the  composer  of  the  epitome 
of  the  books  of  the  Maccabees  "  (cf.  II  Mace,  i,  10). 

11.  in  Maccabees:  If  II  Maccabees  falls  short 
of  credibility  when  compared  with  the  first,  the 
third  can  lay  still  less  claim  to  the  character  of  a 
historical  document.  It  has  the  name  "  Book  of 
the  Maccabees  "  very  improperly  and  only  because 
it  treats  also  of  the  oppression  and  deliverance 
of  believing  Israelites.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  time  of  the  Maccabees.  The  contents  are  as 
follows:  Ptolemy  IV,  Philopator  (222-205  B.C.) 
visits  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  after  his  victory 
over  Antioehus  the  Great  at  Raphia  (217  B.C.). 
Being  seized  with  a  desire  to  penetrate  into  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  and  not  heeding  the  entreaties  of 
the  people  to  forego  his  outrageous  purpose,  the 
king  is  pimished  when  about  to  cany  out  his  design 
by  falling  paralyzed  to  the  ground.  Enraged  at 
this,  on  his  arrival  in  Egypt,  he  wreaks  his 
vengeance  on  the  Alexandrian  Jews.    But  all  his 
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decrees  are  frustrated  ^by  God's  miraculous  in- 
tervention. The  king  now  becomes  a  friend  and 
benefactor  of  the  Jews,  whom  he  permits  to  kill 
the  apostates,  a  privilege  of  which  they  make 
much  use. 

The  style  in  which  this  narrative  is  written  corre- 
sponds closely  to  the  insipidity  of  the  contents.  The 
book  is  more  bombastic  and  unnatural  than  II 
Maccabees.  Since  the  narrative  evinces  its  imhis- 
torical  character,  it  is  necessary  only  to  inquire 
what  facts  possibly  form  the  basis  of  or  induced  its 
composition.  To  begin  with,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
here  that  Josephus  transfers  the  story  of  the  con- 
finement of  Jews  in  the  Hippodrome  to  be  trodden 
down  by  elephants  to  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  VII, 
Ph3rscon  (Apion  ii,  5) ;  like  III  Maccabees  (vi, 
36),  he  remarks  that  in  remembrance  of  the  deliver- 
ance experienced,  the  Alexandrian  Jews  annually 
celebrated  a  festival.  According  to  this  the  narra- 
tive seems  to  have  some  historical  foimdation; 
and  as  concerns  the  chronology,  Josephus  is  to  be 
followed  rather  than  III  Maccabees.  At  all  events 
this  work  is  a  late  production.  The  author  knows 
the  Apocryphal  additions  to  Daniel  (cf.  vi,  6).  The 
book  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius  (Ckron.,  ed.  Sch6ne, 
ii,  122  sqq.)  in  the  Cananes  Apostolorum  (Ixxxv), 
by  Theodoret,  and  others  (Grimm,  in  Fritzsche, 
ExegetiichM  Handbuch,  p.  21).  The  abrupt  begin- 
ning shows  the  book  has  not  come  down  complete. 
12.  Jesus  Siraoh  (Bodesiastioafl):  The  Book  of 
Proverbs  by  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach  is  the  extra- 
canonical  double  of  the  canonical  Book  of  Proverbs. 
Like  that,  it  gives  the  results  of  practical  wisdom 
in  poetical  form.  It  comprises  the  whole  range  of 
human  life  in  all  directions  and  relations,  and  aims 
at  giving  the  correct  point  of  view  for  all  human 
enterprises  so  they  may  be  correct  as  concerns 
conduct.  The  highest  as  well  as  the  lowest,  the 
greatest  as  well  as  the  smallest,  are  brought  within 
the  sphere  of  the  author's  reflections  and  coimsels. 
i^  He  speaks  of  the  fear  of  God  and  of  divine  wisdom, 
of  friendship  and  mercy,  of  self-control  and  modera- 
tion, and  of  other  virtues;  he  speaks  also  of  the 
contrary  vices.  He  speaks  of  the  special  tasks 
which  differences  in  age,  sex,  calling,  and  in  civic 
•^  and  social  position  make  obligatory  upon  the  indi- 
vidual.   He  speaks  of  the  mutual  relations  between 

^  parents  and  children,  masters  and  servants,  high 
and  low,  rich  and  poor.    He  gives  maxims  of  pru- 

1^  dence  for  social  intercourse  and  political  behavior. 
The  form  in  which  he  clothes  his  thoughts  is  through- 
out that  of  Hebrew  poetry.   No  plan  for  the  book  is 

>^  discernible.  The  writer  arranges  his  ideas  in  groups, 
but  these  groups  are  not  arranged  with  reference 
to  any  scheme.    The  morality  which  runs  through 

^  the  whole  is  indeed  somewhat  homely,  sometimes 
purely  utilitarian.  But  on  the  whole  there  is  a 
solid,  seriously  moral  disposition  expressed  in  the 
book,  combined  with  a  rational  and  practical  con- 
templation of  the  world.  What  the  author  offers 
is  the  ripe  fruit  of  a  many-sided  education  and  of 
a  long  experience. 

The  extant  Greek  text  is,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  preface,  only  a  translation.  Jerome  asserts 
that  he  had  seen  a  Hebrew  exemplar  (cf .  the  Preface 
to  his  translation  of  the  Solomonic  books,  ed. 


Vallarsi,  ix,  1293  sqq.):  "  There  is  a  right  praise- 
worthy book  of  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach  and  a 
pseudepigraphical  one  which  is  called  the  Wisdom 
of  Solomon.  The  first  I  found  in  the  Hebrew 
called  '  Proverbs, '  and  not  *  Ecclesiasticus,'  as 
among  the  Latins,  to  which  are  added  Ecclesiastes 
and  Song  of  Songs;  so  that  they  agreed  with  the 
books  of  Solomon  not  only  in  number,  but  also 
in  the  kind  of  matter." 

Prior  to  1896,  only  a  few  sayings  of  the 
Hebrew  original,  which  are  quoted  in  Rabbinic 
literature,  were  known  (collected  by  Schechter 
in  JQR,  iii,  1891,  pp.  682-706;  still  more  com- 
pletely by  Cowley  and  Neubauer,  The  Original  He- 
brew  of  a  Portion  of  Ecclesiasticus,  London,  1897, 
pp.  xix-xxviii).  Since  1896  large  portions  of  the 
Hebrew  text  have  been  discovered.  They  all  come 
from  the  genizah  ("  lumber-room  ")  of  the  ancient 
synagogue  at  Cairo.  The  fragments  are  remains  of 
four  different  manuscripts,  and  supplement  each 
other  in  such  a  way  that,  on  the  whole,  two-thirds 
of  the  Hebrew  text  has  been  recovered.  Of  the 
flood  of  literature  which  these  finds  have  induced 
the  principal  text-publications  are  mentioned  be- 
low (especially  important  are  The  Book  of  Ecde- 
siasHcus  in  Hebrew,  London,  1901,  a  facsimile 
of  all  the  leaves;  the  condensed  work  of  N. 
Peters,  Der  jiingst  wiederaufgefundene  hebrdische 
Text  des  Buches  Ecclesiasticus,  Freiburg,  1902; 
and  R.  Smend,  Die  Weisheit  des  Jesus  Sirach  er- 
kldrt,  1906,  and  Die  Weisheit  des  Jesus  Sirach  he- 
brdisch  und  deutsch  herausgegeben,  1906).  The 
denial  of  the  originality  of  the  Hebrew  text 
by  Margoliouth,  Bickell,  and  formerly  also  by 
Levi,  must  be  called  an  aberration.  Almost  all 
competent  scholars  regard  this  as  beyond  doubt. 
Besides  the  Greek  versions  and  the  Hebrew  frag- 
ments, there  is  still  another  witness,  the  Syriac 
translation.  This  was  not  made  from  the  Greek, 
like  the  other  Syriac  texts  of  the  Apocrjrpha,  but 
directly  from  the  Hebrew.  From  the  passage 
quoted  above  from  Jerome,  it  is  seen  that  the  book 
was  called  "  Proverbs  "  in  the  Hebrew.  In  Greek 
manuscripts  the  standing  title  is  **  The  Wisdom  of 
Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach."  In  the  Latin  Church 
the  title  Ecclesiasticus  has  become  customary  since 
the  time  of  Cyprian. 

The  author  calls  himself  "  Jesus  the  Son  of 
Sirach  the  Jerusalemite  "  (1,  27).  The  preface  of 
his  grandson,  the  translator,  gives  his  date.  He 
says  of  himself  that  he  came  into  Egypt  **  in  the 
thirty-eighth  year  of  King  Euergetes."  This  can 
not  mean  the  translator's  thirty-eighth  year  of  life, 
but  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  Euergetes. 
Of  the  two  Ptolemies  who  had  the  name  *^  Euer- 
getes "  the  first  ruled  only  twenty-five  years. 
Consequently,  only  the  second,  whose  full  name 
was  Ptolemseus  VII,  Physcon  Euergetes  II,  can  be 
meant.  He  ruled  conjointly  with  his  brother  from 
170  B.C.  and  was  sole  king  from  145  B.C.  But 
his  regnal  years  were  reckoned  from  the  former 
date.  According  to  this,  the  thirty-eighth  year 
in  which  the  grandson  of  Jesus  Sirach  came  into 
Egypt  was  132  B.C.  The  grandfather,  the  author 
of  the  book,  may  have  lived  and  written  about 
190-170  B .c.    It  is  singular  that  in  the  Latin  Church 
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the  book  has  usually  been  regarded  as  a  work  of 
Solomon,  on  which  account  some  Western  canonical 
lists  reckon  five  Solomonic  writings  (T.  Zahn, 
Geschichte  dea  netUestamerUlichen  KanonSf  ii,  151, 
245,  251,  272,  1007  sqq.). 

18.  The  Wisdom  of  Solomon:  In  some  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  wisdom,  that  is,  the  wisdom 
resting  in  God  and  coming  from  him,  is  praised 
as  the  highest  good,  as  the  source  of  all  perfection 
and  the  giver  of  all  happiness  and  blessing  (cf. 
Prov.  viii-ix  and  Job  xxviii,  12  sqq.).  In  later 
literature  this  was  a  favorite  thought,  and  was 
further  developed.  It  is  met  with  again  in  Jesus 
Sirach  and  in  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon.  The  author 
of  this  book,  who  assmnes  the  name  of  Solomon, 
reproaches  his  royal  colleagues,  the  Gentile  rulers 
(i,  1;  vi,  1),  with  the  folly  of  impiety  and  especially 
of  idolatry.  Only  the  pious  and  righteous  is  truly 
happy;  the  impious  falls  under  divine  judgment. 
Idolatry  is  the  height  of  folly.  In  opposition  to 
it  the  author  recommends  true  wisdom,  using  the 
idea  in  its  fullest  possible  content.  For  he  under- 
stands by  the  word  "  wisdom  "  subjective  as  well  as 
objective,  human  as  well  as  divine.  Both  have 
one  meaning,  and  are  identical  in  essence.  Human 
wisdom  adjusts  true  knowledge  to  all  spheres  of 
life.  It  instructs  man  in  the  ways  of  God  and 
teaches  him  God's  holy  will.  On  this  account  it  is 
the  source  of  all  happiness  and  all  true  joy  to  him 
who  gives  himself  to  it.  It  imparts  not  only  honor 
and  glory  but  also  eternal  life  and  everlasting 
salvation.  And  this  it  can  do  only  because  human 
wisdom  is  but  an  emanation  from  the  divine  wis- 
dom, or,  rather,  is  identical  with  it.  Originally  it 
was  joint  possessor  with  God  of  his  throne  (ix,  4); 
it  was  present  when  God  created  the  world  (ix,  9); 
it  is  most  intimately  connected  with  God  and 
initiated  into  God's  knowledge  (viii,  3-4);  it  is  a 
breathing  of  the  power  of  God,  an  effulgence  from 
the  glory  of  the  Almighty  (vii,  25-26);  its  action 
is  identical  with  God's;  it  works  all  things  (viii,  5), 
orders  all  things  (viii,  1),  and  renews  all  things 
(vii,  27).  From  these  fundamental  thoughts  the 
standpoint  of  the  author  is  evident;  he  was  a 
Jewish  philosopher.  On  the  one  hand,  he  occu- 
pied throughout  the  standpoint  of  Old  Testament 
revelation;  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  acquired 
also  a  peculiar  philosophical  culture.  He  had 
learned  not  only  from  the  sages  of  his  people,  but 
also  from  the  Hellenes,  from  Plato  and  the  Stoics. 
He  thus  belongs  to  that  school,  the  classical  rep- 
resentative of  which  is  Philo,  which  can  be  desig- 
nated as  a  marriage  of  Jewish  faith  with  Greek 
philosophical  culture.  With  this  everything  is 
said  that  can  be  said  of  the  author  of  the  book. 
The  book  stands  between  Jesus  Sirach  and  Philo, 
and  is  the  bridge  from  the  one  to  the  other.  As  to 
its  date,  it  can  be  put  with  some  probability  be- 
tween the  two,  150-50  B.C.  (cf.  Grimm,  in  Fritz- 
sche,  Exegetisches  HandbiLch,  vi,  32-34),  though  the 
inference  from  priority  in  thought  to  priority  in 
time  is  not  cogent.  It  is  certainly  wrong  to  think, 
like  Weisse  and  others,  of  a  Christian  author. 
Clear  traces  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  book  are 
found  in  the  New  Testament  (cf.  W.  Sanday  and 
A.  C.  Headlam,   Commentary  on  Romans,   1895, 


pp.  51-52,  267-269).  It  is  first  quoted  in  the  time 
of  Irensus  (Eusebius,  Hist  eccl.,  v,  26).  That  the 
book  was  originally  written  in  Greek  is  a  matter 
of  course,  considering  its  lofty  rhetoric,  which  is 
somewhat  artificial  and  overdone.  Jerome  says, 
"  The  very  style  betrays  Greek  eloquence." 

E.  SchCrer. 
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von  Epheeue,  Berlin,  1886;  J.  Drummond,  PhUo  Judmue, 
i.  177-229,  London,  1888;  P.  Mensel,  Der  griethieche  Ein- 
fluee  auf  .  .  .  Weitheit  Salomoe,  Halle,  1889;  H.  Bois, 
B$eai  eur  lee  originee  de  la  philoeophie  J udio- Alexandrine, 
pp.  201-307.  873-412,  Paris,  1890;  DB,  iv.  928-081;  BB, 
iv,  6336-49;  JE,  xii,  638-540. 

B.  New  Testament  Apociypha:  The  relation  be- 
tween the  canonical  and  the  apocryphal  writings 
of  the  New  Testament  is  quite  different  from  that 
between  the  same  classes  of  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. The  Old  Testament  Apocr3rpha  aim  simply 
at  a  continuation  of  sacred  history  and  strive  to 
accomplish  their  purpose  in  a  legitimate  manner 
though  without  divine  authority.  The  apx>cryphal 
writings  connected  with  the  New  Testament,  on 
the  contrary,  aim  to  introduce  spurious  sources 
among  the  genuine.  They  are  writings  which 
by  name  and  contents  pretend  to  be  canonical, 
though  the  Church,  because  of  their  dubious  origin 
and  contents,  has  not  given  them  a  place  in  the  canon. 
Like  the  canonical  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
they  may  be  divided  into  four  'classes:  I.  Gospels; 
II.  Acts  of  the  Apostles;  III.  Epistles  of  the 
Apostles;  IV.  Apocal3rpses. 

These  writings  are  of  very  unequal  value.  The 
apocryphal  Acts  seem  to  have  had  the  most  influ- 
ence in  the  Church;  for  they,  more  than  the  Gos- 
pels, were  looked  upon  afl  ''  the  source  and  mother 
of  all  heresy."  Of  course,  not  all  of  these  writings 
were  composed  directly  for  heretical  purposes. 
Many  of  them,  no  doubt,  had  more  innocent  mo- 
tives, such  as  mere  "  pious  fraud."  But  from 
their  first  appearance  a  suspicion  of  heresy  dung 
to  them  all  and  contributed  much  to  put  the  whole 
literature  under  ban. 

When  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament  was  fixed 
and  the  apocryphal  books  thereby  became  out- 
lawed, they  ceased  to  be  read;  and  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  even  their  names  were  forgotten.  Never- 
theless, although  the  books  themselves  were  deliv- 
ered over  to  contempt  and  oblivion,  it  was  not  so 
with  their  contents.  From  their  fables  sprang  sacred 
legends,  which  were  kept  alive  in  the  Church  dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages  as ''  ecclesiastical  tradition," 
which  was  often  utilized  in  the  development  of  its 
dogma.  Indeed,  numerous  dogmas,  usages,  and 
traditions  hark  back  to  these  apocryphal  writings; 
and  it  was  consequently  of  as  much  moment  to  the 
Protestant  Church  to  subject  this  whole  literature 
to  a  thorough  investigation  afl  it  was  to  the  Roman 
Church  to  keep  the  whole  matter  in  convenient 
obscurity.  The  careful  study  of  these  writings  in 
modem  times  has  proved  of  great  value,  revealing 
a  wealth  of  materLed  usable  for  the  elucidation  of 
archeological  and  dogmatic  problems.  Study  of 
them  has  become  a  distinct  department  of  the  theo- 
logical curriculum. 

L  Apocryphal  Gospels:  Of  the  many  apoc- 
ryphal Gospels  (J.  A.  Fabridus,  in  his  Codex  apo-^ 
cryphus  Novi  Testamentif  2  vols.,  Hamburg,  1703, 
reckons  over  fifty),  some  have  come  down  entire, 
others  only  in  fragments;  and  of  a  few  only  the 
names  are  known.    The  method  employed  in  these 
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compositions  is  always  the  same,  whether  the  author 
intended  simply  to  collect  and  arrange  what  was 
floating  in  the  general  tradition  or  intended  to 
produce  a  definite  dogmatic  efiFect.  He  rarely 
relied  on  his  own  invention;  but  generally  elab- 
orated what  was  hinted  at  in  the  canonical  Gospels, 
transformed  words  of  Jesus  into  deeds,  described 
the  fulfilment  of  an  Old  Testament  prophecy  in 
a  slavishly  literal  manner,  or  represented  Jesus  as 
working  marvels  closely  resembling  but  surpassing 
Old  Testament  miracles.  The  work  done,  the 
author  took  care  to  conceal  his  own  name,  and 
inscribed  his  book  with  the  name  of  some  apostle 
or  disciple,  in  order  to  give  it  authority.  In  the 
following  list  those  Gospels  are  first  mentioned 
the  texts  of  which  have  been  preserved. 

1.  The  Protevanirelium  of  James:  This  was 
ascribed  to  James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord;  in 
the  index  of  Gelasius  and  Hormisdas  it  is  called  the 
"  Qospel  of  James  the  Less  [Younger]."  It  has 
twenty-five  chapters,  and  covers  the  period  from 
the  announcement  of  the  birth  of  Mary  to  the 
murder  of  the  innocents.  It  is  very  old,  perhaps 
of  the  second  century,  was  widely  circulated,  and 
shows  traces  of  Ebionitic  origin.  The  text  is  given 
by  Tischendorf  {Evangdta  Apocrypha,  2d  ed., 
Leipdc,  1876;  Eng.  transl.  by  A.  Walker,  ANF, 
viii,  361-367),  also  by  Conybeare  from  an  Arme- 
nian manuscript  (AJT,  i,  1897,  pp.  424  sqq.). 

8.  The  QoBpel  of  Pseudo-Matttiew,  or  Book  of 
the  Origin  of  the  Blessed  Mary  and  the  Infancy  of 
the  Savior:  This  begins  with  the  announcement 
of  the  birth  of  Mary,  and  closes  with  the  youth  of 
Jesus,  and  is  contained  in  forty-two  chapters. 
It  seems  to  be  of  Latin  origin,  and  to  have  been 
drawn  from  the  Protevangeliimi  of  James  and  the 
Gospel  of  Thomas  (Eng.  transl.,  ANF,  viii,  368- 
383). 

8.  The  Gospel  of  the  Nativity  of  ICary:  This 
contains  in  ten  chapters  the  history  of  Blary  before 
the  birth  of  Jesus.  It  covers  therefore  nearly  the 
same  ground  as  the  Gospel  of  Pseudo-Matthew, 
but  is  a  little  later  in  date  (Eng.  transl.,  iliVF, 
viii.  384-387). 

4.  The  History  of  Joseph  the  Oarpentar:  This 
contains  in  thirty-two  chapters  a  biography  of 
Joseph,  and  gives  an  elaborate  description  of  his 
death.  It  was  evidently  written  in  glorification 
of  Joseph,  and  was  intended  for  recital  on  the  day 
of  his  festival.  It  probably  belongs  to  the  fourth 
century;  and,  as  Joseph  was  a  favorite  of  the  Mono- 
physite  Copts,  Coptic  (and  not  Arabic)  was  most 
likely  the  language  of  the  original  (Eng.  transl., 
AiVF,  viii,  388-394). 

6.  The  Gk>spel  of  Thomas:  This,  next  to  the 
Protevangeliimi  of  James,  was  the  oldest  and  most 
popular  of  the  Apocryphal  Gospels.  It  was  in  use 
as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  among 
the  Gnostics  with  whom  it  originated,  especially 
among  those  who  held  Docetic  views  of  the  person 
of  Christ.  It  is  extant  in  two  Greek  recensions, 
in  a  Latin  and  in  a  Syriac  version;  all  of  which 
have  somewhat  expanded  titles.  The  two  Greek 
recensions  and  the  Latin  version  are  given  by 
Tischendorf  (pp.  140-180);  English  translation  of 
the  three  by  Walker  (ANF,  viii,  395-404). 


6.  The  Arabic  Gospel  of  the  IniSuioy:  This 
comprises  in  fifty-five  chapters  the  period  from 
the  birth  of  Jesus  to  his  twelfth  year,  and  consists 
mostly  of  stories  dealing  with  the  residence  in 
Egypt.  The  first  nine  chapters  follow  very  closely 
the  Protevangeliimi  of  James;  the  last  twenty 
chapters  follow  the  Gospel  of  Thomas;  the  part 
between  seems  to  rest  on  some  national  tradition, 
which  explains  the  favor  it  found  among  the  Arabs, 
as  well  afl  the  drcumstanoe  that  several  of  its 
details  were  incorporated  into  the  Koran.  The 
whole  work  has  an  Oriental  character,  and  shows 
contact  with  magic  and  demonology  and  with 
Zoroastrian  ideas.  No  more  definite  date  for  its 
composition  can  be  fixed  than  that  it  antedated 
the  Koran.  The  Arabic  text  is  probably  a  trans- 
lation from  the  Syriac;  and  no  manuscript  is  earlier 
than  the  thirteenth  century.  Tischendorf  pub- 
lished a  revised  Latin  translation;  En^ish  version 
by  Walker  {ANF,  viii,  405-415). 

7.  The  Gospel  of  Nioodemus:  This  consists  of 
two  separate  works,  the  Deeds  lor  Acts]  of  Pilate 
and  The  Descent  of  Christ  to  the  Underworld,  which 
were  united  at  an  early  date,  and  the  whole  did  not 
receive  the  title  "Gospel  of  Nioodemus"  until 
after  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  The  former  of 
these  two  works  is  of  some  importance  for  the 
explanation  and  further  elucidation  of  the  canonical 
Gospels  (cf.  Lipsius,  Die  Pilatttsakten,  2  ed.,  IQel, 
1886),  while  the  latter  is  of  very  little  interest. 
The  former  contains  a  detailed  account  of  the  trial 
of  Jesus  before  Pilate,  and  of  the  action  of  the 
Sanhedrin  subsequent  to  his  death,  which  was 
intended  to  furnish  proof  of  the  resurrection  and 
ascension.  Hie  latter  contains  an  account  by  two 
men,  Carinus  and  Leudus,  who  had  been  raised 
from  the  dead.  The  text  of  the  Gospel  of  Nico- 
demus  is  given  by  J.  C.  Thila  {Codex  apocryphus 
Novi  Testamenti,  Leipsic,  1832),  who  furnishes  a 
list  of  translations  into  English,  French,  Italian, 
and  German,  and  by  Tischendorf;  English  trans- 
lation by  Walker  (AATF,  viii,  416-468). 

In  most  of  the  manuscripts  containing  these 
two  works  and  in  close  connection  with  them 
occur  other  writings;  namely:  (a)  An  Epistle  of 
Pilate  to  the  emperor,  containing  a  report  on  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  (b)  An  EpisUe  of  Pontius 
Pilate,  another  letter,  in  which  he  excuses  the  in- 
justice of  his  decision  by  the  impossibility  of  resist- 
ing the  prevailing  excitement.  It  was  widely 
diffused  in  eariy  times,  (c)  The  Report  of  Pilate 
on  the  trial,  execution,  death,  and  resurrection 
of  Jesus,  (d)  The  Judgment  of  Pilate,  a  report  of 
the  examination  of  Pilate  before  the  emperor, 
his  condemnation  and  execution.  Others  which 
deserve  nothing  more  than  mention  of  their  titles 
are:  (e)  The  Death  of  Pilate;  (f)  The  Narrative  of 
Joseph  of  Arimathea;  (g)  The  Avenging  of  the 
Savior;  (h)  The  Reply  of  Tiberius  to  PilaU  (Eng. 
transls.,  ANF,  viii,  459-476). 

8-87.  Apoonrphal  Gospels  Preserved  only  in 
Fragments  or  Known  only  by  Name:  Besides 
the  Gospds  mentioned  above  there  were  others, 
of  which  there  remain  only  a  few  fragments 
or  only  the  names:  (8)  The  Gk>spel  aooordin^  to 
the  Egyptians:  Quoted  by  Clement  of  Rome  and 
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QeEnent  of  Alexandria,  and  mentioned  by  Origen, 
EpiphaniuBy  and  Jerome.  It  was  used  by  the 
Encratites  and  Sabellians  [and  composed  either  at 
Antioch  (Zahn)  or  in  Egypt  (Hamack)  in  the 
middle  of  the  second  century].  (0)  The  Sternal 
Oospal:  The  work  of  a  Minorite  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  based  upon  Rev.  xiv,  6.  It  was  oon- 
denmed  by  Pope  Alexander  IV.  It  is  mentioned 
here  solely  because  of  its  name  and  is  not  prop- 
erly reckoned  among  the  apocryphal  Gospels 
(see  Joachim  of  Fiorb).  (10)  The  Gospel  of 
Andirew:  Perhaps  the  same  as  the  Acts  of 
Andrew  (see  below  II,  6).  (ID  The  GK>Bpel  of 
Apelles;  Possibly  a  mutilated  version  of  a  canon- 
ical Gospel  like  that  of  Marcion  (cf.  A.  Hamack, 
De  ApeUi8  gnoH  monorchia,  Leipsic,  1874,  p.  75). 
(18)  The  Oospel  of  the  TwelTe  Apostles:  Jerome 
identified  this  with  what  he  calls  the  Gospel  among 
the  Hebrews.  (18)  The  Oospel  of  Barnabas. 
(14)  The  Gospel  of  Bartholomew:  On  the  tradition 
that  Bartholomew  brought  the  Hebrew  Ooapel  of 
Matthew  to  India,  where  it  was  found  by  Pantsnus, 
cf.  Fabricius,  i,  341.  (16)  The  Gospel  of  Basilldes. 
(16)  The  Gospel  of  Oerinthns:  Mentioned  by 
Epiphanius  {Hcer,,  li,  7);  perhaps  a  mutilated 
version  of  the  Gospel  according  to  Matthew,  similar 
to  that  used  by  the  Carpocratians.  (17)  The  Gk>s- 
peloftheBbionltes:  Epiphanius  (^Tcsr.,  xxx,  13, 
16, 21)  has  preserved  fragments  of  this  Gospel  which 
he  says  was  a  mutilated  Oospel  of  Matthew  called 
by  the  Ebionites  The  Hebrew  Gospel,  It  is  not 
identical  with  the  Ooepel  of  the  Nazarenes,  ( 18)  The 
Gospel  of  Bre:  Mentioned  by  Epiphanius  as  in 
use  among  certain  Gnostics  (Hcer,,  xxvi,  2, 3,  and  5). 
[Preuschen  prints  the  extracts  quoted  by  Epipha- 
nius as  a  fragment  of  an  Ophite  Gospd  (AntUe^ 
gomena,  Giessen,  1001,  p.  80).  Jesus  is  repre- 
sented as  sasring  in  a  voice  of  thunder:  "I  am 
thou,  and  thou  art  I,  and  wherever  thou  art  there 
am  I,  and  in  all  things  I  am  sown.  And  from 
whencesoever  thou  gatherest  me,  in  gathering  me 
thou  gatherest  thyself."  Cf.  J.  H.  Ropes,  Die 
SprHche  Jeeu,  Leipsic,  1896,  p.  56.]  (19)  The  Gos- 
pel aooordin^  to  the  Hebrews:  According  to  the 
testimony  of  Jerome,  this  book  was  identical  with 
the  Gospel  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  and  the  Gospel 
of  the  Nazarenes,  and  was  written  in  Aramaic  in 
Hebrew  characters,  used  among  the  Nazarenes, 
and  translated  by  himself  into  Greek  and  Latin.  (SO) 
The  Gk>spel  of  James  the  Blder :  Said  to  have  been 
discovered  in  1595  in  Spain,  where,  according  to 
tradition,  James  labored.  (SI)  John's  Account  of 
the  Departure  of  Mary:  It  exists  in  Greek,  in 
two  Latin  versions  (all  three  translated  into 
English  by  Walker,  ANF,  viii,  587-598), 
also  in  Syriac,  Sahidic,  and  Arabic  versions. 
(88)  The  Gospel  of  Judas  Iscariot:  Accord- 
ing to  IrenaBUS,  Epiphanius,  and  Theodoret,  used 
among  the  Cainites,  a  Gnostic  sect.  (88)  The  Gos- 
pel of  Leuoius.  (84)  The  Gospel  of  Luoian  and 
Hesyehius:  Mentioned  as  forgeries  by  the  Dearer 
turn  OeUmi  (VI,  xiv,  15).  Jerome  C'  Prologue  to 
the  Gospels")  bdieves  that  they  were  only  the 
first  recensions  of  the  €k>spel  text,  though  he  also 
charges  the  two  men  with  unauthorized  tampering 
with  the  text.    Lucian  was  a  presbyter  at  Antioch; 


Hesychius  was  a  bishop  in  Egypt  toward  the  end 
of  the  third  century.  (86)  The  Gtospels  of  the  Kan- 
ioheans:  These  were  four  in  number,  (a)  The  Ooe- 
pel  of  Thomas,  a  disciple  of  Manes  (this  Gospel  must 
be  distinguished  from  the  other  Gospel  of  Thomae, 
see  5  above);  (6)  The  Living  Gospel;  (c)  The  Gospd 
of  Philip;  (d)  TheGospel  of  Abdas.  (86)  The  Gospel 
of  Maxoion:  Marcion  (q.v.),  the  founder  of  the  famous 
anti-Jewish  sect  known  as  Marcionites,  admitted 
only  Pauline  writings  into  his  canon.  He  lived  in 
the  first  half  of  the  second  century.  The  passages 
in  which  Paul  speaks  of  his  Grospel  (Rom.  ii,  16; 
Gal.  i,  8;  II  Tim.  ii,  9)  obviously  suggested  the 
attribution  to  him  of  a  special  Gospel.  Marcion 
regarded  the  Grospel  of  Luke  as  Paul's,  but  he  ob- 
tained this  (jospel  only  by  eliminating  from  Luke 
all  Jewish  elements,  as  is  attested  by  Irenseus, 
Origen,  and  Tertullian.  The  latter  two  quote  the 
corrupted  passages.  (87)  The  Questions,  Greater 
and  Lesser,  of  Mary:  Two  works  of  obscene  con- 
tents, used  by  some  Gnostics,  according  to  Epiphar 
nius  {HcBT,,  xxvi,  8).  (88)  The  Apooryphal  Gospel 
of  Matthew.  (89)  The  Narrative  of  the  Le^al 
Priesthood  of  Christ.  (80)  The  Gospel  of  Perfec- 
tion: Used  by  the  Basilidians  and  other  Gnostics, 
not  the  same  as  the  Gospel  of  Philip  or  the  Gospel  of 
Eve  (cf.  Fabricius,  i,  373;  ii,  550).  (81)  The  Gospel 
of  Peter:  Mentioned  by  Origen,  Eusebius,  and  Je- 
rome, and  used  by  the  congregation  at  Rhossus  in 
Cilicia  toward  the  end  of  the  second  century. 
Serapion,  bishop  of  Antioch,  found  it  there  (c. 
191  A.D.)  and  after  examination  condemned  it 
(Eusebius,  Hist,  eed,,  vi,  12).  An  important  frag- 
ment of  the  Gospel  of  Peter  was  discovered  in 
1886  in  a  grave,  supposed  to  be  that  of  a 
monk,  in  an  ancient  cemetery  at  Akhmim,  the 
ancient  Panopolis  in  Upper  Egypt.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  1892  (Memoirs  of  the  French  Archeo- 
logical  Mission  at  Cairo,  IX,  i).  The  Gospel  of 
Peter  was  edited  by  Hamack  (2d  ed.,  1893), 
Zahn  (1893),  Von  Schubert  (1893),  and  Von 
Gebhardt  (1893).  [For  English  translation  cf. 
ANF,  ix,  7-8.  It  has  been  the  subject  of  nimier- 
ous  able  artides  in  the  theological  journals  since 
its  publication  in  1892.]  (82)  The  Gospel  of  PhiUp: 
Mentioned  and  quoted  by  Epiphanius  (Hcer,,  xxvi, 
13)  as  being  in  use  among  the  Gnostics.  Possibly 
it  is  the  same  as  was  in  use  among  the  Manicheans 
(see  above  25,  c).  (88)  The  Gospel  of  the  Simonites, 
or,  as  it  was  also  called  by  themselves.  The  Book  of 
the  Four  Comers  and  Hinges  of  the  World:  Blen- 
tioned  in  the  Arabic  Preface  to  the  Council  of  Niccea, 
(84)  The  Gospel  aooordinir  tothe  Syrians:  Possi- 
bly identical  with  the  Gospel  according  to  the  He- 
brews. (86)  The  Gospel  of  Tatian:  Mentioned  by 
Epiphanius  {Hcer,,  XL VI,  i,  47,  4)  as  being  used 
by  the  Encratites  and  by  Catholic  Christians  in 
Syria.  Being  a  compilation  from  the  four  (gospels, 
it  was  called  also  "  The  Diatessaron  ";  see  Har- 
mony OP  THE  Gospels;  Tatian.  (86)  TheGospel 
of  Thaddsms:  Mentioned  in  the  Gelasian  Decree. 
The  name  may  have  been  intended  for  that  of  the 
apostle  Judas  Thaddseus,  or  for  that  of  one  ot  the 
Seventy  who,  according  to  tradition,  was  sent  to 
King  Abgar  of  Edessa  (see  Abgar;^  and  cf.  Euse- 
bius, Hist,  eccl,,  i,  iii).  (87)  The  Gospel  of  Valen. 
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tinus:  Usually  identified  with  the  Gospel  of  Truth 
on  the  authority  of  IrensBus,  who  says  that  the 
Oospel  of  TnUh  was  used  by  the  Valentinians,  and 
that  it  was  very  dissonant  from  the  canonical 
Gospels. 

n.  Apociyphal  Acts  of  the  Apostles:  This  class 
of  writings  originated  through  the  operation  of  the 
same  causes  that  produced  the  apocryphal  Gospels, 
though  the  heretical  tendency  in  the  Acts  is  gener- 
ally more  prominent.  For  this  reason  they  were  as 
much  feared  in  the  early  Church  as  the  apocryphal 
Gospels;  and  it  appears  from  references  in  Eusebius, 
Epiphanius,  and  Augustine  that  they  had  great 
influence.  Since  they  were  often  worked  over  for 
dogmatic  purposes,  criticism  has  to  inquire  into  the 
antiquity  and  originality  of  the  existing  codices. 
Among  those  who  manufactured  apocryphal  Acts 
one  Lucius  (or  Leucius)  Charinus,  a  Manichean, 
is  especially  mentioned.  His  collection  is  said  to 
have  comprised  the  Acts  of  Peter,  John,  Andrew, 
Thomas,  and  Paul.  Of  these  a  few  fragments  only 
are  preserved  in  the  original  form,  which  were  after- 
ward revised  to  accord  with  catholic  dogma;  in 
an  enlarged  fonn  the  collection  became  known  as 
the  Acta  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  which,  according 
to  Photius,  was  used  by  the  Manichean  Agapios. 
It  must  not  be  overiooked  that  some  of  these  revised 
Acts  are  of  a  very  high  antiquity;  thus  the  Acts  of 
Peter  were  in  use  in  the  second  century  and  the 
Journeys  of  Thomas  in  the  third  century  A  col- 
lection entitled  the  Acts  of  the  Holy  Apostles  is 
mentioned  by  Greek  chroniclers  from  the  sixth 
century.  Toward  the  end  of  the  sixth  century 
a  Latin  collection  became  known,  ascribed  to 
Abdias  (q.v.),  the  supposed  bishop  of  Babylon. 
In  its  original  form  the  collection  comprised  the 
"passions"  of  all  the  twelve  apostles  (including 
Paul  instead  of  Matthias),  in  its  revised  fonn  the 
"  virtues  "  or  "  miracles  "  of  Peter,  Paul,  John, 
Andrew,  and  Thomas,  and  the  *'  passions "  of 
Matthew,  Bartholomew,  Philip,  the  two  Jameses, 
both  Simons,  and  Jude,  of  the  older  collection.  A 
third  collection  was  in  use  in  the  Coptic  Church, 
and  is  extant  in  the  Ethiopic  language  as  the  Oon- 
teirt;  of  the  Apostles  [best  edition  by  E.  A.W.  Budge, 
The  Contendings  of  the  ApostleSf  2  vols.,  London, 
189^1001].  There  are  also  numerous  Syriac 
recensions. 

The  most  notable  of  these  apocryphal  Acts  are 
(1)  Acts  of  Peter  aad  Paul,  the  oldest  testimony 
for  which  is  Eusebius,  with  possibly  Clement  of 
Alexandria;  (8)  Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla,  known  to 
Tertullian,  ascribed  to  a  presbyter  in  Asia,  and  be- 
longing  to  the  first   half  of   the  second  century; 

( 3)  Acts  of  Barnabas,  Told  by  John  Maxk,  which  has 
another  title  in  some  Greek  manuscripts,  Journeys 
and  Martyrdom  of  the  Holy  Barnabas  the  Apostle; 

(4)  Acts  of  Philip,  possessing  high  antiquity  and 
having  been  much  used  in  the  literature  of  both 
branches  of  the  eariy  Church;  (6)  Acta  of  Philip 
in  areece,  later  than  the  last-mentioned;  (6)  Acts  of 
Andrew,  a  very  eariy  composition;  (7)  Acta  of  An- 
drew aad  Xatthew  in  the  Oity  of  the  Anthropoph- 
agi, much  used  by  the  Gnostics  and  Manicheans;  (8) 
Acts  and  Martyrdom  of  Matthew,  to  be  connected 
with  the  last-named  as  its  continuation;  (9)  Acts 


of  Thomas,  also  a  work  of  high  antiquity;  (10)  Oon- 
■nmmation  of  Thomas,  the  completion  of  the  story 
begun  in  the  foregoing  Acts  of  Thomas;  (11)  Mar- 
tyrdom of  Bartholomew;  (12)  Acts  of  Thaddena 
(the  Syriac  reads  "of  Addas  "),  built  upon  the  very 
old  tradition  of  the  exchange  of  letters  between 
Abgar(q.v.)of  Edessa  and  Christ;  (18)  Acta  of  John, 
likewise  very  old,  and  esteemed  highly  by  Gnostics 
and  Bfanicheans;  the  "  History  of  Prochor  "  mentions 
the  Acts  of  JohUf  but  (14)  a  History  of  John  (in 
Syriac),  and  (16)  Passion  of  John  have  no  con- 
nection with  Prochor;  while  (16)  On  the  Life  of 
John  adds  nothing  to  the  last  three.  Besides  the 
foregoing,  there  are  many  fragments  of  Acts,  which 
do  not  call  for  mention.  EInglish  translations  of 
these  apocryphal  Acts  will  be  foimd  in  ANF,  viii, 
477-564. 

in.  Apocryphal  Epistles:  Besides  the  fictitious 
correspondence  between  Christ  and  Abgar  (see 
Abgar),  other  alleged  writings  of  Christ  are  known 
which  belong  to  the  realm  of  m3rthology  (collected 
by  Fabricius,  i,  303-321;  iii,  439,  511-512).  There 
are  letters  from  the  Virgin  Mary  to  Ignatius,  and 
letters  to  Mary  which  are  of  a  very  late  date  (given 
in  Fabridus,  i,  834,  844,  851).  Two  letters  of 
Peter  to  James  are  aiso  known.  From  Col.  iv,  16 
it  is  learned  that  Paul  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Laod- 
iceans  which  is  lost;  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  this  lost  letter  soon  found  an  apocryphal 
substitute,  which  was  in  circulation  in  Jerome's 
time  {De  vir.  iU.y  v),  and  was  published  in  many 
languages  (cf.  Zaim,  Karumy  ii,  566  sqq.,  584-585; 
Zahn  treats  also  [ii,  612  sqq.]  of  the  spurious  cor- 
respondence between  Paul  and  Seneca).  Since  in 
I  Cor.  V,  0,  Paul  speaks  of  an  earlier  letter  to  the 
Church  of  Corinth  (which  has  been  lost),  care  was 
taken  to  substitute  another  letter  to  the  Corin- 
thians in  place  of  the  lost  one.  A  Latin  text 
recently  discovered  was  published  and  discussed 
by  Carri^re  and  Berger  (La  Correspondance  apo- 
cryphe  de  St.  Paul  et  des  Corinthiens,  Paris,  1891); 
cf.  A.  Hamack  (TLZ,  1892,  2  sqq.),T.  Zahn  (TLB, 
1892,  185  sqq.,  193  sqq.),  Bratke  (TLZ,  1892, 
585  sqq.). 

IV.  Apocryphal  Apocalypses:  Althou^  the  names 
of  a  considerable  number  of  apocryphal  apoca- 
lypses are  known,  the  texts  or  fragments  of  texts 
of  only  a  few  are  extant  (collected  by  Tischendorf , 
Apocalypses  Apocrypha^  LeipeiCr  1866),  vis.:  (1) 
Apooalirpse  of  John:  Differed  from  the  canonical 
book  of  the  same  name.  (2)  Apocalirpsa  of  Peter: 
Mentioned  in  the  Muratorian  Canon  and  by  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  Methodius,  Eusebius,  and  others. 
A  fragment  of  this  apocalypse  was  recently  dis- 
covered together  With  the  Oospd  of  Peter  (see  I 
[31]  above),  and  published  at  Paris  in  1892  (cf. 
ANF,  ix,  141  sqq.).  (8)  Ascension  of  Panl:  Is 
based  on  II  Cor.  xii,  2-4,  where  Paul  tells  of  being 
caught  up  into  heaven.  (4)  Apooalirpse  of  Panl: 
Spoken  of  by  Augustine  and  Sozomen  (cf.  ANF, 
viii,  149  sqq.).  (6)  Apooalirpse  of  Bartholomew: 
Extant  oiUy  in  fragments  in  a  Coptic  manuscript 
in  the  Paris  library.  (6)  Apooalsrpse  of  Mary: 
Exists  only  in  fragments  of  late  manuscripts. 
(7)  Apooalsrpse  of  Thomas:  Mentioned  in  the 
Decretum  Oelasii,    (8)  Apocalypse    of    Stephen-: 
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Baaed  on  Acta  vii,  55:  aaid  to  have  been  in  uae 
among  the  Bfanicheana.  For  English  translations, 
consult  ANF,  viii,  575-586;  ix,  141-174. 

(RniX»iF  HOFUAMN.) 
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Pilate:  R.  A.  Lipdus,  Pilaiueakten,  Kiel,  1886;  C.  Tisoh- 
endorf, Pilati  drea  Chrietum  judicio  quid  lucie  in  AeUe 
PilaO,  Leipde  1855;  Geo.  Sluter,  Acta  Pilati,  8helby- 
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Other  works:  W.  F.  Rinck,  Dae  Sendechreiben  der 
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Fragment  dee  Rh)Hatione  apocryphee  de  St.  BarOi&kny, 
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Leipde  1874. 

APOLLIlfARIS,  Q-pd'Oi-n^'ris  (APOLLIlfARI- 
US),  CLAUDIUS :  Bishop  of  Hierapolis  in  Phiygia. 
He  was  a  contemporary  of  Melito,  and  flourished 
in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius  (161-180),  occu- 
pying a  prominent  position  as  an  apologist  and  an 
opponent  of  Montanism,  which  took  its  rise  in 
the  ecclesiastical  province  to  which  he  belonged. 
He  was  a  prolific  writer,  but  of  his  numerous 
works,  still  much  read  in  the  time  of  Eusebius, 
only  a  few,  and  of  these  little  more  than  the  titles, 
are  known.  Eusebius  {Hist,  eccl.,  iv,  27)  mentions 
an  apology  addressed  to  the  emperor;  since  the 
story  of  the  "thundering  legion"  (q.v.)  seems  to 
have  been  told  in  this,  it  can  not  have  been  written 
before  171,  though  Eusebius,  in  his  Chronicon, 
assigns  it  to  170.  The  same  historian  mentions 
an  apology  against  the  Greeks  in  five  books,  two 
books  "  Concerning  Truth,"  and  a  letter  against  the 
Montanists,  which  is  also  referred  to  by  Serapion, 
bishop  of  Antioch,  in  his  letter  to  Carious  and 
Pontius.  This,  according  to  Eusebius,  was  written 
later  than  the  apologetic  works  mentioned  above, 
and  contained  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  a  synod 
held  against  the  Montanists,  with  a  list  of  signa- 
tures of  the  members  of  the  synod.  Photius  also 
names  a  treatise  "On  Piety."  The  Chronicon 
Paschale  (ed.  Dindorf,  i,  13)  preserves  two  frag- 
ments of  a  work  on  the  Passover,  all  that  has  been 
preserved  of  the  work  of  Apollinaris;  these  have 
been  questioned,  but  without  good  reason.  Two 
books  against  the  Jews  and  one  against  the  Seve- 
rians  have  been  erroneously  attributed  to  him.  In 
the  catenae  numerous  fragments  are  found  with  the 
name  of  Apollinaris  attached  to  them,  which  have 
never  been  carefully  examined;  but  it  is  probable 
that  most,  if  not  aU,  belong  to  the  younger  Apol- 
linaris of  Laodicea.  (A.  Harnack.) 
Bibligorapht:  Fabridus-Harles,  Bibliotheoa  Or  coca,  vii 
(1801).  160-162;  ANF,  viii,  772-773;  Hamack,  LUteratur, 
i.  243-246;  idem,  TU,  i  (1882),  232-239. 

APOLLIlfARIS  OF  LAODICEA:  The  name 
of  two  men,  father  and  son,  known  to  Church 
history.  Apollinaris  the  Elder  was  an  Alexandrian, 
taught  grammar  at  Berytus,  and  then  at  Laodicea 
in  Syria,  and  was  made  a  presbyter  at  the  latter 
place.  What  Socrates  (Hist,  ecd.y  ii,  46)  says 
of  his  literary  activity  belongs  probably  to  the 
son  (cf.  Sozomen,  Hist,  ecd.,  v,  18).  Apollinaris 
the  Younger  was  bom  presumably  about  310, 
and  was  likewise  a  teacher  of  rhetoric.  About 
346  he  became  acquainted  with  Athanasius;  and 
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they  remained  warm  friends,  notwithstanding  theo- 
logical differences.    Athanasius  calls  him  a  bishop 

in  362;  and,  as  he  was  at  first  an  en- 
Life,       ergetic  representative  of  Homoousian- 

ism  in  Syria,  he  was  presumably 
the  Homoousian  antibishop  of  Pelagius  of  Laod- 
icea,  who  belonged  to  the  right  wing  of  the  middle 
party.  When  he  proclaimed  his  peculiar  views 
opeidy  can  not  be  stated  with  certainty.  The 
synod  at  Alexandria  in  362  seems  to  declare  against 
them,  and  he  was  considered  a  heretic  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventies.  Roman  synods  in  377  and 
382  and  one  at  Antioch  in  378  testified  against  his 
doctrine.  The  second  ecimienical  council  (Con- 
stantinople, 381)  condemned  the  Apollinarians  as 
the  last  heretics  who  issued  from  the  Trinitarian 
controversy,  and  the  emperor  Theodosius  set  the 
great  seal  upon  this  condemnation  in  388.  Apol- 
linaris  was  dead  when  Jerome  wrote  his  Viri 
iUustres  in  392. 

Great  as  is  the  confusion  concerning  the  life  of 
the  man,  it  is  still  greater  as  regards  his  literary 
activity,  which  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as 
Apollinaris  was  evidently  one  of  the  most  prominent 
ecclesiastical  writers  of  the  fourth  century.  This 
may  be  seen  from  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held  during  his  lifetime  by  friend  and  foe  and  from 
the  expressions  of  later  writers.  According  to 
Philostorgius  (Hist,  ecd,,  viii.  11;  cf.  xii.  15), 
Athanasius  as  a  theologian  was  a  child  when  com^ 
pared  with  Apollinaris;  and  as  concerns  "  ex- 
perience "  (e.g.,  knowledge  of  Hebrew)  he  would 
give  the  preference  to  the  Laodicean  above  Gregory 

and   Basil.     Apollinaris   waa  famous 
Writings,    not  only  as  a  theological  author  but 

also  as  a  poet.  As  a  new  Homer  he 
treated  the  Old  Testament  history  from  the  Crea- 
tion to  Saul  in  twenty-four  books,  wrote  come- 
dies after  the  pattern  of  Menander,  tragedies  in  the 
style  of  Euripides,  and  odes  after  Pindaric  models. 
There  is  extant  only  a  ''  Paraphrase  upon  the  Psal- 
ter," which  fails  to  exhibit  the  poetic  genius  ascribed 
to  the  author.  Of  his  exegetical  efforts  there  have 
been  preserved  only  fragments  on  Proverbs,  Eze- 
kiel,  Isaiah,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans;  the 
exegesis  is  sober,  sensible,  and  avoids  allegory. 
As  Christian  apologist  Apollinaris  is  said  to  have 
surpassed  his  predecessors  in  his  thirty  books 
against  Porphyry  (Philostorgius,  viii.  4;  Jerome, 
De  vir.  HI.,  civ.;  idem,  Epiat.,  xlviii.  13,  Ixx.  3; 
>^cent  of  Lerins,  Commonitarium,  id.);  he  wrote  a 
work, ''  On  Truth/'  against  Julian  and  the  philosophy 
of  the  time,  and  opposed  the  Arians  in  a  work 
against  Eunomius  of  C^jrncus;  he  wrote  also  against 
Marcellus  of  Ancyra.  All  these  writings  seem  to 
have  been  lost.  It  is  also  impossible  to  form  a 
correct  estimate  of  his  dogmatic  writings.  All 
that  has  been  directly  transmitted  are  seven  larger 
and  some  short  fragments  from  an  **  Exposition  of 
the  Divine  Incarnation  in  the  Likeness  of  Man  '*  (in 
the  rejoinder  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa  to  Apollinaris). 
But  it  is  known  that  the  Apollinarians  and  Mono- 
physites  circulated  some  of  the  productions  of 
Apollinaris  under  the  names  of  Gregory  Thaiuna- 
turgus,  Athanasius,  and  Julius  of  Rome  to  deceive 
innocent  readers  as  to  their  true  origin  and  nature, 


and  Caspari  has  proved  that  the  ''  Sectional  Confes- 
sion of  Faith,"  ascribed  to  Thaiunatiu^:us,  belongs 
to  Apollinaris.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
treatise  "On  the  Incarnation  of  theWordof  Gkni," 
ascribed  to  Athanasius,  and  of  the  alleged  epistles 
of  Felix  of  Alexandria  and  Julius  of  Rome  to 
Dionysius  of  Alexandria.  Attempts  (especially 
of  Drfiseke)  to  ascribe  other  works  to  Apollinaris 
have  been  unsuccessful. 

The  tendency  of  the  Athanasian  doctrine  of 
redemption  to  the  deification  of  humauity,  little 
aa  Athanasius  himself  doubted  that  the  Logos 
had  assimied  the  perfect  humanity,  was  not  fitted 
for  reviving  interest  in  the  human  personality  of 
the  Redeemer.  Thus  it  is  not  strange  that  so 
zealous  a  champion  of  the  homoousios  as  Apol- 
linaris, with  his  logical  and  dialectic  training, 
started  with  doubts  upon  this  point.  Perfect 
God  and  perfect  man  is,  according  to  his  opinion, 
a  monstrosity,  contradicting  all  laws  of  reason. 
In  this  way  woidd  originate  a  "  man- 
His  Chris-   god,"  a  "  horse-deer,"  a  "  goat-stag," 

tology.  — ^fabulous  beings  like  the  Minotaur. 
This  proves  true  not  only  logically, 
but  also  on  comparing  the  notion  of  the  perfect 
man  with  the  demands  to  be  made  upon  the  Re- 
deemer in  the  interest  of  redemption.  Supposing 
him  to  be  perfect  man,  how  could  Christ  be  without 
sinT  If,  as  the  apostle  knew,  man  consists  of 
spirit  (mind),  soul,  and  body,  the  human  mind 
can  not  be  adjudicated  to  Christ,  for  this  is  change- 
able; but  the  Redeemer  has  an  unchanging  mind. 
Since  he  can  not  be  composed  of  four  parts,  he  has 
indeed  assmned  a  human  body  and  a  human  soul, 
but  not  a  human  spirit.  The  logos  homoousios 
rather  takes  its  place.  Thus  originated  the  fda  ^ic 
Tov  t^eov  Xdyav aeaapiujfiivff  {not  aeaapiojfiivov) finvrhich 
the  flesh  is  deified  and  which  as  a  whole  becomes 
an  object  of  adoration.  The  consequence  is  obvious, 
that  all  passive  conditions  [the  susceptibility 
to  suffering]  of  the  historical  Jesus  are  referred 
to  the  Logos  and  consequently  to  the  Deity  it- 
self, though  Apollinaris  and  some  of  his  adherents 
recoiled  from  it.  The  ApoUinarian  Christology, 
which  made  great  advances  to  the  consciousness 
of  the  believers,  which  in  the  first  line  is  always 
directed  to  the  divine  in  Christ,  and  which  seemed 
to  lead  away  farthest  from  the  generally  detested 
thought  of  the  "  mere  man  "  (Paul  of  Samosata), 
has  exercised  great  influence  on  the  further  develop- 
ment of  the  Christological  doctrine  in  the  E^astem 
Church.  With  a  certain  right,  one  can  even  say 
with  Hamack  (Dogmengeschichief  p.  314)  that  the 
view  of  ApollinisuiB,  when  compared  with  the  pre- 
suppositions and  aims  of  the  Greek  conception  of 
Christianity  as  religion,  is  perfect;  but  one  can  only 
do  so  by  regarding  the  extremest  consequences  as 
the  correct  expression  of  what  is  intended.  On 
the  further  development  of  ApoUinarianism  see 
the  articles  treating  of  the  Christological  contro- 
versies of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries. 

G.  KrOgbr. 

That  Apollinaris,  side  by  side  with  Paul  of 
Samosata  and  Arius,  should  have  come  to  be 
regarded  as  an  archheretic,  nay  as  in  a  certain 
sense  the  archheretic,  b  thoroughly  intelligible.    All 
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three  with  their  theories  came  in  violent  conflict 
with  essential  postulates  of  the  Christian  piety  of 
the  Church;  Paul  destroyed  the  complete  Deity, 
Apollinaris  the  complete  humanity,  Arius  both. 
The  pious  Christian  consciousness  required  in  the 
person   of   Christ   ideal    humanity   and   absolute 
Deity  and  was  content  to  regard  the  manner  of 
the  union  of  the  two  as  a  mystery,  i.e.,  as  tran- 
scending the  comprehension  of  the  human  mind. 
Yet  in  so  far  as  it  tended  to  set  aside  the  conception 
of  Christ  as  a  "  mere  man  "  (Paul  of  Samosata), 
the  theory  of  Apollinaris  was  for  the  time  accept- 
able to  many.  A.  H.  N. 
BnuooBAPHT:    The   best  ooUection    of  the  writings   of 
Apollinaris  and  his  pupils  is  that  by  H.  Lietsmann,  Apol- 
KnariB  von  Laodieea  und  $eine  Sdmle,  TU,  i. .  TQbingen,  1904. 
Of.  also  I.  Flemming  and  H.  Lietsmann,  ApoUinaruch^ 
Sehriften  (Syriae),  in  the  AbhandlurHfen  der   kOniolichen 
Getelltehaft  der  WuBeruehaften  tu  Oottinoen.yoX.  vii. .  Berlin. 
1904.    Apollinaris'  paraphrase  of  the  Psahns  is  in  MPQ, 
zxxiii.;  the  remains  of  his  dogmatic  works  are  in  TUt 
rii.  8, 4,  Leipsic,  1892;  of  his  exegetical  writings,  in  A.  Mai. 
Nova  va*nan  bibliotKvca,  ru.  2.  pp.  76-80. 82-91, 128-130; 
in  A.  Ludwich.  Probe  einer  kriHechen  Aueoabe,  K6nigsberg. 
1880-81;  The  Sectional  Confeaeion  of  Faith  is  in  ANF,  rl 
40-47;  of.  C.  P.  Caspari,  AUe  und  neue  Quetten,  Chris- 
tiania.  1879. 

On  the  name:  T.  Zahn.  Foreehungen  nir  OetchidUe  dee 
Kanone,  v.  99-109.  Leipsic.  1893.  For  life:  J.  Drftseke. 
ApoUinarie  von  Laodieea,  eein  Leben  und  aeine  Sehriften, 
in  TUt  viL  8.  4,  ib.  1892.  On  his  writings:  A.  Ludwioh, 
in  Hermee,  xiii.  (1878)  336-350.  and  in  ZWT,  zzxL  (1888) 
477-487.  xxxii.  (1889)  108-120.  On  his  theology:  A. 
Domer,  Die  LeArs  von  der  Perton  Chrieti,  L  976-1036. 
Stuttgart,  1846;  A.  Hamack.  LehHmdi  der  Dogmenoe- 
eehidUe,  iL  309-321.  Freiburg,  1895;  J.  Schwane.  Dog- 
tnenoeediiehte  der  patrietiechen  Zeit,  pp.  277-283.  ib.  1896; 
O.  Voisin.  L'ApolHnarieme,  Paris,  1901.  On  literary  and 
theological  problems:  C.  W.  F.  Walch.  Eniwurf  einer  voU- 
atOmdioenHiatorieder  Ketwereien,  iiL  119-229.  Leipsie,  1766. 

AP0LL05IA,  a"p6l-l6'nf-a,  SAUTT:  A  martyr 
of  Alexandria,  according  to  a  letter  from  Dio- 
nysius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  to  Fabian  of  Antioch, 
preserved  by  Eusebius  {Hist,  ecd.,  vi.  41),  and  giving 
an  account  of  a  persecution  of  the  Alexandrian 
Christians  in  the  winter  of  24S-249.  This  perse- 
cution was  the  work  of  the  populace,  stirred  up 
by  the  celebration  of  the  one-thousandth  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  Rome,  but  was  connived 
at  by  the  authorities.  As  victims  of  this  outburst 
Dionysius  names  Metras,  Quinta,  Sarapion,  and 
ApoUonia,  whom  he  calls  in  Greek  pairthenon  pres- 
huiin,  probably  signifying  a  deaconess.  Because 
in  her  martyrdom  all  her  teeth  were  knocked  out, 
she  is  popularly  regarded  in  Roman  Catholic 
countries  as  a  patroness  against  toothache.  Her 
festival  falls  on  Feb.  9.  A.  Hauck. 

Bibuoobapht:  K.  J.  Neumann,  Der  rdmiedie  Stoat,  L  331. 

Leipsio.  1890. 

APOLLOIUUS,  ap''el-l6'ni-u8:  1.  A  Roman 
martyr  under  Commodus.  Eusebius  (Hist,  ecd., 
V.  21)  states  that  he  was  renowned  for  his  learning 
and  wisdom;  he  was  accused  by  an  "  instrument 
of  the  devil "  at  a  time  when  the  government 
did  not  favor  religious  pefsecution,  and  conse- 
quently the  accuser  suffered  the  death  penalty; 
the  judge,  Perennis,  wished  to  save  Apollonius, 
allowed  him  to  make  an  eloquent  defense  before  the 
senate,  but  was  ultimately  compelled  by  the  law 
to  condemn  the  Christian  to  death  by  beheading. 
Jerome  expands  these  notices  (De  vir.  ill.,  xlii.. 


liii.;  Epist.  Ixx.,  ad  Magnum).  As  the  downfall 
of  Perennis  took  place  in  185,  the  mart3rrdom  must 
be  dated  between  181  and  that  year,  probably  in 

184.  N.  BONWETBCH. 

Bibuoobapht:  (1)  Apology  and  Aeie  of  ApoUonitu,  ed.  and 
transl.  from  the  Armenian  by  F.  C.  Conybeare.  London, 
1894  (of.  The  Guardian,  June  21.  1893);  Greek  laransL 
of  the  same  in  AnaUcta  BoUandiana,  xiv.  (1895)  284- 
294,  and  of.  zxiii.  (1899)  60.  and  E.  T.  Klette,  Der  Proceee 
und  die  Acta  S.  ApoUonO,  in  TU,  xr.  2.  Leipsic.  1897; 
O.  von  Gebhardt.  Ada  martyrwn  eelecta,  pp.  44  sqq..  Ber- 
lin. 1902.  Also  A.  Hamack.  in  SitMungeberidUe  der  Ber- 
Hner  Akademie,  1893.  pp.  721-746,  and  in  TLZ,  xx.  (1895) 
590  sqq.;  Seebei«.  NKZ,  iv.  (1893)  836  sqq.;  £.  G.  Hardy. 
Chrietianiiy  and  the  Roman  Empire,  London.  1894;  Max. 
Prins  yon  Saohsen.  Der  heilige  MOrtyrer  ApoUoniue  von 
Rom,  Mains.  1903;  O.  Bardenhewer,  OeechidUe  der  alt- 
kirchUchen  Litteraiur,  toL  ii..  Freibung,  1903. 

d.  Author  of  a  work  against  the  Montanists,  of 
which  Eusebius  gives  a  fragment  {Hist,  eccl.,  v.  18). 
It  was  written  forty  years  after  the  appearance  of 
Montanus  and  shows  that  the  deliverances  of  the 
new  prophets  were  false  and  that  the  conduct  of 
the  Montanist  authorities  was  opposed  to  the 
manner  of  true  prophets.  According  to  Jerome 
{De  vir.  ill.,  L,  liii.),  Tertullian  added  to  his  six 
books  De  ecetasi,  a  seventh  against  the  charges  of 
Apollonius;  but  he  is  mistaken  {De  vir.  HI.,  xl.)  in 
ascribing  to  Apollonius  what  is  related  by  Eusebius 
in  Hist,  ecd.,  v.  16.  The  designation  of  Apollonius 
as  "  leader  of  the  Ephesians,"  in  PradestiruUus, 
xxvi.  is  a  fiction.  N.  Bonwetbch. 

Bibuoobapht:  N.  Bonwetseh,  OeachiMe  dee  Montaniemue, 
pp.  30.  49.  Erlangen.  1881;  G.  Voigt.  Eine  anOmonta- 
nietiedie  Urkunde,  Leipsic.  1891;  T.  Zahn.  Forechtmgen 
eur  OeechidUe  dee  neuieatomentUdien  Kanone,  pp.  21  sqq., 
Leipsie.  1893. 

APOLLOmUS  OF  TYAFA:  Neo-Pythagorean 
philosopher,  elevated  by  non-Christians  to  a  place 
by  the  side  of  Christ;  b.  at  Tyana  in  Cappadocia, 
the  modem  Kis-Hissar  (80  m.  n.w.  of  Tarsus); 
d.  at  Ephesus,  probably,  08  a.d.  He  was  educated 
at  Ephesus  and  at  Tarsus,  but,  disgusted  by  the 
immorality  of  the  latter  city,  he  went  to  MgjBMB 
(the  modem  Ayas,  on  the  Gulf  of  Iskanderun,  50 
m.  s.e.  of  Adana).  In  its  temple  of  .£sculapius 
he  studied  medicine  and  philosophy,  and  became 
an  ardent  and  lifelong  adherent  of  Pythagoras. 
He  observed  the  five  years  of  absolute  silence 
enjoined  by  the  Pythagoreans,  and  then  started 
on  his  memorable  and  extensive  travels,  which 
took  him  into  all  parts  of  the  known  world,  made 
him  acquainted  with  many  prominent  persons, 
and  gave  him  a  great  reputation  for  wisdom.  He 
seems  to  have  exerted  a  virtuous  example  and  to 
have  been  a  religious  refomier.  Falling  under  the 
suspicion  of  Domitian,  he  went  to  Rome  for  his 
trial  and  was  acquitted  after  he  had  endured  a 
brief  imprisonment  (94  a.d.).  The  last  ten  years 
of  his  life  were  passed  in  Greece,  where  he  had  many 
disciples. 

The  importance  of  Apollonius  as  a  religious 
refomier  was  more  and  more  magnified,  and  shortly 
after  his  death  statues  and  even  temples  were 
erected  in  his  honor  by  emperors,  and  he  was 
worshiped  as  a  god.  Among  his  prominent  ad- 
mirers was  the  tidented  and  leamed  Julia  Donma, 
wife  of  the  emperor  Severus,  who  requested  one 
of  her  literaiy  men,  Flavins  Philostratus,  to  write 
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for  her  a  biography  of  ApoUonius  and  for  this  pur- 
pose supplied  him  with  data,  including  the  travel- 
journal  of  his  companion,  the  Assyrian  Damis, 
and  a  collection  of  his  letters.  On  the  basis  of 
these,  with  large  additions  of  legendary  matter 
and  notices  of  every  description,  the  book  was 
prepared;  but  it  was  not  published  till  after  the 
death  of  the  empress  (217).  It  bears  every  evi- 
dence of  being  a  historical  novel,  and  its  miraculous 
details  are  not  deserving  of  analysis;  but  non- 
Christians  ever  since  have  pretended  to  find  in 
ApoUonius  a  pagan  Christ,  and  in  the  stories  told 
about  him,  counterparts  of  those  related  of  Christ 
and  his  apostles. 

The  earliest  person  named  who  made  this  use  of 
Philostratus's    novel    is    Hierocles,    governor    of 
Bithynia  during  the  Diocletian  persecution  (303), 
who  wrote  a  work  against  the  Christians  in  which 
he  instituted   a   comparison   between   ApoUonius 
and  Christ.    This  stirred  up  the  church  historian 
Eusebius,  to  write  a  refutation,  in  which  he  shows 
how  unreliable  as  a  source  the  romance  of  Philo- 
stratus  is.    The  deist  Charles  Blount  (see  Deism) 
and  Voltaire  revived  this  use  of  Philostratus  in  the 
interest  of  their  paganism,  while  in  the  nineteenth 
century  Ferdinand  Christian  Baur  called  attention 
afresh  to  Philostratus's  work  and  elaborated  the 
thesis   that   Philostratus  had  purposely  modeled 
his  narrative  on    that  of    the  Gospels.     Edward 
Zeller  followed  him  in  this  advocacy,  the  Frenchman 
Albert  R6viUe  also.     But  there  is  no  evidence  that 
Philostratus  had  any  knowledge  of  the  Gospels 
and  the  Acts,  and  the  life  of  the  Apostle  Paid  is 
a  much  closer  parallel  to  ApoUonius  than  that  of 
Christ,  who  was  no  peripatetic  philosopher. 
Biblioorapht:  Sources:  C.  L.  Kayser's  ed.  of  Fl.  Phiio- 
Btrati  Opera,  2   vols.,  Leipsio,  1871,  contains  also    Apol- 
lonii  EpiatolcB  and  Etuebiut  adv.  Hierodem;  tho  latter  is 
aloo  in  MPG,  iv.;  Eng.  transl.  of  first  two  books  of  Philo- 
stratus,  by  C.  Blount,  London,  1680,  and  of  all  by  £. 
Berwick,  1800;  French  transl.  by  J.  F.  Salvenuni  de  Gas- 
tillon.  Paris,  1774,  and  by  A.  Chassang.  1862,  with  transl 
of  the  letters  of  ApoUonius;  Germ.  transL  by  E.  Baltser. 
Ck>Qsult  also:  E.  MtUIcr,  War  ApoUonius  .  .  ,  ein  TTetser, 
.   .    .  B^trUffer,  .  .  .  Schv>ikrmer    und  FanaHker,  Bresiau. 
1861;  A.  lUville,  ApoUonius  of  Tyana,  London,  1866;  J. 
H.   Newman,   in   Historical  Sketches,   ii.,   London,   1872 
(noteworthy);  O.  de  B.  Priaulx,  Indian  Travels  of  ApoU 
Umius,  ib.  1873;  F.  C.  Baur,  ApoUonius  von  Tyana  und 
Christus,  in  Drei  Abkandlunoen,  Leipsic,  1876;  C.  MOncke- 
bers,  ApoUonius  von  Tyana,  Hamburg,  1877;  C.  H.  Pet- 
terseh,  ApoUonius  von  Tyana,  Reichenberg,  1879;  C.  L. 
Nielsen,  ApoUonius  fra  Tyana,  Copenhagen,  1879;  J.  Je»* 
sen,  ApoUoniiMS  .  .  .  und  sein  Bioffraph,  Hamburg,  1885; 
D.  M.  Tredwell.  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  ApoUonitu  of  Tyana, 
New  York,  1886;  K.  S.  Guthrie.  The  Gospel  of  ApoUonius 
of  Tyana,  Medford,  1900;  G.  R.  S.  Mead,  ApoUonius  of 
Tyana,  London,  1901;  T.  Whittaker.  in  The  Monist,  xiiL 
(1903)  161-217. 

APOLLOS,  Q-pol'os  (probably  a  contraction  from 
ApoUonius):  A  man  eminent  in  New  Testament 
history.  His  special  gifts  in  presenting  Christian 
doctrine  made  him  an  important  person  in  the 
congregation  at  Corinth,  and  his  name  came  to  be 
attached  to  a  faction  there  (I  Cor.  i.  12),  but  there 
18  no  indication  that  he  favored  or  approved  an 
overestimation  of  his  person.  Nor  can  it  be  said 
that  Paul  objected  to  his  work  of  presenting  the 
way  of  salvation;  on  the  contrary  he  thinks  Apollos 
a  valuable  helper  in  carrying  on  his  work  in  the 
important  Corinthian  congregation  (I  Cor.  iii.  6, 


iv.  6,  xvi.  12).  In  harmony  with  Paul's  notices 
are  the  statements  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
(xviii.  24-28)  that  Apollos  was  a  highly  educated 
Alexandrian  Jew,  who  came  to  Ephesus  (probably 
in  54  A.D.),  was  instructed  in  the  gospel  there  by 
Aquila  and  Priscilla,  and  afterward  settled  in 
Achaia,  where,  by  the  grace  of  Grod  he  showed 
himself  useful  to  the  Church.  The  rest  of  this 
notice  to  the  effect  that  he  came  to  Ephesus  as  a 
disciple  of  the  Lord  and  preached  Jesus  in  the 
synagogues,  when  he  knew  only  of  John's  bap- 
tism, is  odd. 

It  is  difficult  to  get  a  correct  idea  of  his  religious 
standpoint;  but  it  probably  was  that  of  the  so- 
called  disciples  of  John,  of  whom  mention  is  made  in 
Acts  xix.  1-7.  Taken  all  in  all,  it  may  be  said  that 
Apollos  was  a  sealous  missionary,  who,  while  con- 
fessing Jesus,  did  not  have  the  full  New  Testament 
revelation,  and  stood  in  danger  of  becoming  an- 
tagonistic to  the  apostolic  message  to  all  the  world; 
he  became,  however,  an  adherent  of  the  Pauline 
doctrine,  and  the  author  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
thought  this  fact  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
included  in  his  history.  In  the  Epistle  to  Titus 
(iii.  13)  Apollos  is  mentioned,  with  IZenas,  as  bearer 
of  the  letter  to  Crete.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
(q.v.)  has  often  been  ascribed  to  Apollos,  beginning 
with  Luther,  and  he  has  been  suggested  as  the  au- 
thor of  the  fourth  Gospel  ([Tobler],Z)ie  Evangdim- 
frage,  Zurich,  1858).  (K.  Schmidt.) 

Biblioorapht:  E.  Renan,  St,  Paul,  pp.  240,  372  sqq.,  Paris, 
1869;  Conybeare  and  Howson.  St.  Paul,  ii.,  chap,  xiv., 
London,  1888;  C.  von  Weiss&cker.  The  Apostolic  Age,  2 
vols.,  London,  1894-95;  A.  C.  McGiffert,  Hist  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  Apostolic  Age,  New  York,  1897;  W.  Balden- 
sperger,  Der  Prolog  des  vierten  EvangeliutnSt  pp.  03-99, 
Freiburg,  1898. 

APOLOGETICS. 

Significance  of  the  Term  ($1). 

Place  Among  the  Theological  Disciplines  (§  2). 

Source  of  Divergent  Views  (f  3). 

The  True  Task  of  Apologetics  (§  4). 

Division  of  Apologetics  ($  5). 

The  Conception  of  Theology  as  a  Science  (§  6). 

The  Five  Subdivisions  of  Apologetics  ($  7). 

The  Value  of  Apologetics  (f  8). 

Relation  of  Apologetics  to  Christian  Faith  (S  9). 

The  Earliest  Apologetics  ($  10). 

The  Later  Apologetics  ($  11). 

Since  Planck  (1794)  and  Schleiermacher  (1811), 
"  apologetics  "  has  been  the  accepted  name  of  one 
of  the  theological  disciplines  or  departments  of  theo- 
logical science.    The  term  is  derived  from  the  Gredc 
apologeisthai,  which  embodies  as  its  central  notion 
the  idea  of  ''  defense."    In  its  present  application, 
however,   it  has  somewhat  shifted  its   meaning, 
and   we   speak   accordingly    of    apologetics    and 
apologies  in  contrast  with  each  other.    The  relation 
between  these  two  is  not  that  of  theory  and  practise 
(so,  e.g.,  Dttsterdieck),  nor  yet  that  of  genus  and 
species  (so,  e.g.,  Kiibel).    That  is  to  say,  apolo- 
getics is  not  a  formal  science  in  which  the  principles 
exemplified  in  apologies  are  investi- 
I.  Signifi-   gated,  as  the  principles  of  sermonizing 
cance  of    are  investigated  in   homiletics.     Nor 
the  Term,  is  it  merely  the  sum  of  all  existing  or 
all  possible  apologies,  or  their    quin- 
tessence, or  their  scientific  exhibition,  as  dogmatics 
is  the  scientific  statement  of  dogmas.  Apologies  are 
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defenses  of  Christianity,  in  its  entirety,  in  its  essence, 
or  in  some  one  or  other  of  its  elements  or  presuppo- 
sitions, as  against  either  all  assailants,  actual  or 
conceivable,  or  some  particular  form  or  instance  of 
attack;  thou^,  of  course,  as  good  defenses  they  may 
rise  above  mere  defenses  and  become  vindications. 
Apologetics  undertakes  not  the  defense,  not  even 
the  vindication,  but  the  establishment,  not,  strictly 
speaking,  of  Christianity,  but  rather  of  that  knowl- 
edge of  God  which  Christianity  professes  to  embody 
and  seeks  to  make  efficient  in  the  world,  and  whidi 
it  is  the  business  of  theology  scientifically  to  expli- 
cate. It  may,  of  course,  enter  into  defense  and 
vindication  when  in  the  prosecution  of  its  task 
it  meets  with  opposing  points  of  view  and  requires 
to  establish  its  own  standpoint  or  conclusions. 
Apologies  may,  therefore,  be  embraced  in  apolo- 
getics, and  form  ancillary  portions  of  its  structure, 
as  they  may  also  do  in  the  case  of  every  other 
theological  discipline.  It  is,  moreover,  inevitable 
that  this  or  that  element  or  aspect  of  apologetics 
will  be  more  or  less  emphasised  and  cultivated,  as 
the  need  of  it  is  from  time  to  time  more  or  less  felt. 
But  apologetics  does  not  derive  its  contents  or 
take  its  form  or  borrow  its  value  from  the  pre- 
vailing opposition;  but  preserves  through  all  vary- 
ing circumstances  its  essential  character  as  a  posi- 
tive and  constructive  science  which  has  to  do  with 
opposition  only — like  any  other  constructive  sci- 
ence— as  the  refutation  of  opposing  views  becomes 
from  time  to  time  incident  to  construction.  So 
little  is  defense  or  vindication  of  the  essence  of 
apologetics  that  there  would  be  the  same  reason 
for  its  existence  and  the  same  necessity  for  its  work, 
were  there  no  opposition  in  the  world  to  be  encoun- 
tered and  no  contradiction  to  be  overcome.  It 
finds  its  deepest  ground,  in  other  words,  not  in  the 
accidents  which  accompany  the  efforts  of  true 
religion  to  plant,  sustain,  and  propagate  itself  in 
this  world;  not  even  in  that  most  pervasive  and 
most  portentous  of  all  these  accidents,  the  accident 
of  sin;  but  in  the  fimdamental  needs  of  the  human 
spirit.  If  it  is  incumbent  on  the  believer  to  be  able 
to  give  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  him,  it  is 
impossible  for  him  to  be  a  believer  without  a  reason 
for  the  faith  that  is  in  him;  and  it  is  the  task  of 
apologetics  to  bring  this  reason  clearly  out  in  his 
consciousness,  and  make  its  validity  plain.  It  is, 
in  other  words,  the  function  of  apologetics  to  inves- 
tigate, explicate,  and  establish  the  grounds  on  which 
a  theology — a  science,  or  systematized  knowledge 
of  God — is  possible;  and  on  the  basis  of  which 
every  science  which  has  God  for  its  object  must 
rest,  if  it  be  a  true  science  with  claims  to  a  place 
within  the  circle  of  the  sciences.  It  necessarily 
takes  its  place,  therefore,  at  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ments of  theological  science  and  finds  its  task  in 
the  establishment  of  the  validity  of  that  knowl- 
edge of  God  which  forms  the  subject-matter  of  these 
departments;  that  we  may  then  proceed  through 
the  succeeding  departments  of  exegetical,  historical, 
ssrstematic,  and  practical  theology,  to  explicate, 
appreciate,  systematize,  and  propagate  it  in  the 
world. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  considerable  confusion 
has  reigned  with  respect  to  the  conception  and 


function  of  apologetics,  and  its  place  among  the 
theological  disciplines.  Nearly  every  writer  has 
a  definition  of  fajs  own,  and  describes  the  task  of 
the  discipline  in  a  fashion  more  or  less  peculiar  to 
himself;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  comer  in  the  theo- 
logical encydopedia  into  which  it  has  not  been 
thrust.  Planck  gave  it  a  place  among  the  exegetical 
disciplines;  others  contend  that  its  essence  is  his- 
torical; most  wish  to  assign  it  either  to  systematic 

or  practical  theology.    NOsselt  denies 
a.  Place      it  all  right  of  existence;  Palmer  con- 
Amongtl^e    fesses  inability   to  classify  it;  R&bi- 
Theological   ger  casts  it  formally  out  of  the  en- 
Disciplines,    cyclopedia,  but  reintroduces  it  under 

the  different  name  of  "  theory  of 
religion."  Tholuck  proposed  that  it  should  be 
apportioned  through  the  several  departments; 
and  Cave  actually  distributes  its  material  through 
three  separate  departments.  Much  of  this  con- 
fusion is  due  to  a  persistent  confusion  of  apologetics 
with  apologies.  If  apologetics  is  the  theory  of 
apology,  and  its  function  is  to  teach  men  how  to 
defend  Christianity,  its  place  is,  of  course,  along- 
side of  homiletics,  catechetics,  and  poimenics  in 
practical  theology.  If  it  is  simply,  by  way  of 
eminence,  the  apology  of  Christianity,  the  system- 
atically organized  vindication  of  Christianity  in 
all  its  elements  and  details,  against  all  opposition — 
or  in  its  essential  core  against  the  only  destructive 
opposition — ^it  of  course  presupposes  the  complete 
development  of  Christianity  through  the  exegetical, 
historical,  and  systematic  disciplines,  and  must 
take  its  place  either  as  the  culminating  department 
of  ssrstematic  theology,  or  as  the  intellectualistic 
side  of  practical  theology,  or  as  an  independent 
discipline  between  the  two.  In  this  case  it  can  be 
only  artificially  separated  from  polemic  theology  and 
other  similar  disciplines — ^if  the  analysis  is  pushed 
so  far  as  to  create  these,  as  is  done  by  F.  Duilh6 
de  Saint-Projet  who  distinguishes  between  apol- 
ogetical,  con^versial,  and  polemic  theology,  di- 
rected respectively  against  unbelievers,  heretics,  and 
fellow  believers,  and  by  A.  Kuyper  who  distin- 
guifllhes  between  polemics,  elenchtics,  and  apolo- 
getics, opposing  respectively  heterodoxy,  paganism, 
and  false  philosophy.  It  will  not  be  strange,  then, 
if,  thou^  separated  from  these  kindred  disciplines 
it,  or  some  of  it,  should  be  again  imited  with  them, 
or  some  of  them,  to  form  a  larger  whole  to  which  is 
given  the  same  encyclopedic  position.  This  is  done 
for  example  by  Kuyper  who  joins  polemics,  elench- 
tics, and  apologetics  together  to  form  his  "anti- 
thetic dogmatological "  group  of  disciplines;  and 
by  F.  L.  Patton  who,  after  having  distributed  the 
material  of  apologetics  into  the  two  separate 
disciplines  of  rational  or  philosophical  theology, 
to  which  as  a  thetic  discipline  a  place  is  given  at  the 
outset  of  the  sjrstem,  and  apologetics,  joins  the  lat- 
ter with  polemics  to  constitute  the  antithetical  dis- 
ciplines, while  systematic  theology  succeeds  both 
as  part  of  the  83rnthetic  disciplines. 

Much  of  the  diversity  in  question  is  due  also, 
however,  to  varying  views  of  the  thing  which 
apologetics  undertakes  to  establish;  whether  it  be, 
for  example,  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  or 
the  validity  of  that  knowledge  of  God  which  theology 
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presents  inssrstematized  fonn.  And  more  of  it  still  is 
due  to  profoundly  difiering  conceptions  of  the  nature 
and  subject-matter  of  that  **  theology/'  a  depart- 
ment of  which  apologetics  is.  If  we 
3.  Source  of  think  of  apologetics  as  undertaking  the 
Divergent  defense  or  the  vindication  or  even  the 
Viewt.  justification  of  the  ''  Christian  relig- 
ion/' that  is  one  thing;  if  we  think 
of  it  as  undertaking  the  establishment  of  the  va- 
lidity of  that  knowledge  of  Qod,  which  *'  theology  " 
systematizes,  that  may  be  a  very  different  thing. 
And  even  if  agreement  exists  upon  the  latter  con- 
ception, there  remain  the  deeply  cutting  diver- 
gences which  beset  the  definition  of  "  theology  " 
itself.  Shall  it  be  defined  as  the  "  science  of  faith  "  ? 
or  as  the  "  science  of  religion  "7  or  as  the  ''  science 
of  the  Christian  religion"?  or  as  the  "science  of 
God  "  ?  In  other  words,  shall  it  be  regarded  as  a 
branch  of  psychology,  or  as  a  branch  of  history,  or 
as  a  branch  of  sdenceT  Manifestly  those  who  differ 
thus  widely  as  to  what  theology  is,  can  not  be  ex- 
pected to  agree  as  to  the  nature  and  function  of 
any  one  of  its  disciplines.  If  "  theology  "  is  the 
science  of  faith  or  of  religion,  its  subject-matter  is 
the  subjective  experiences  of  the  human  heart; 
and  the  function  of  apologetics  is  to  inquire  whether 
these  subjective  experiences  have  any  objective 
validity.  Of  course,  therefore,  it  follows  upon  the 
systematic  elucidation  of  these  subjective  expe- 
riences and  constitutes  the  culminating  discipline 
of  "theology/'  Similarly,  if  "theology"  is  the 
science  of  the  Christian  religion,  it  investigates  the 
purely  historical  question  of  what  those  who  are 
called  Christians  believe;  and  of  course  the  function 
of  apologetics  is  to  follow  this  investigation  with 
an  inquiry  whether  Christians  are  justified  in 
believing  these  things.  But  if  theology  is  the 
science  of  God,  it  deals  not  with  a  mass 
of  subjective  experiences,  nor  with  a  section 
of  the  history  of  thought,  but  with  a  body 
of  objective  facts;  and  it  is  absurd  to  say 
that  these  facts  must  be  assumed  and  developed 
unto  their  utmost  implications  before  we  stop 
to  ask  whether  they  are  facts.  So  soon  as  it  is 
agreed  that  theology  is  a  scientific  discipline  and 
has  as  its  subject-matter  the  knowledge  of  God, 
we  must  recognize  that  it  must  begin  by  estab- 
lishing the  reality  as  objective  facts  of  the  data 
upon  which  it  is  based.  One  may  indeed  call  the 
department  of  theology  to  which  this  task  is  com- 
mitted by  any  name  which  appears  to  him  appro- 
priate: it  may  be  called  "general  theology,"  or 
"  fundamental  theology,"  or  "  prindpial  theology," 
or  "  philosophical  theology/'  or  "  rational  the- 
ology/' or  "natural  theology,"  or  any  other  of 
the  inniunerable  names  which  have  been  used  to 
describe  it.  Apologetics  is  the  name  which  most  nat- 
urally suggests  itself,  and  it  is  the  name  which,  with 
more  or  less  accuracy  of  view  as  to  the  nature  and 
compass  of  the  discipline,  has  been  consecrated 
to  this  purpose  by  a  large  number  of  writers  from 
Schleiermacher  down  (e.g.,  Pelt,  Twesten,  Baum- 
stark,  Swetz,  Ottiger,  Knoll,  Maidsoneuve).  It 
powerfully  conmiends  itself  as  plainly  indicating 
the  nature  of  the  discipline,  while  equally  applicable 
to  it  whatever  may  be  the  scope  of  the  theology 


which  it  undertakes  to  plant  on  a  secure  basis. 
Whether  this  theology  recognizes  no  other  knowl- 
edge of  God  than  that  given  in  the  constitution 
and  course  of  nature,  or  derives  its  data  from  the 
full  revelation  of  God  as  documented  in  the  Chris- 
tian scriptures,  apologetics  offers  itself  with  equal 
readiness  to  designate  the  discipline  by  which  the 
validity  of  the  knowledge  of  God  set  forth  is  estab- 
lished. It  need  imply  no  more  than  natural  the- 
ology requires  for  its  basis;  when  the  theology 
which  it  serves  is,  however,  the  complete  theology 
of  the  Christian  revelation,  it  guards  its  unity  and 
protects  from  the  fatally  dualistic  conception  which 
sets  natural  and  revealed  theology  over  against 
each  other  as  separable  entities,  each  with  its  own 
separate  presuppositions  requiring  establishment — 
by  which  apologetics  would  be  split  into  two  quite 
diverse  disciplines,  given  very  different  places  in 
the  theologicisd  encyclopedia. 

It  will  already  have  appeared  how  far  apologetics 
may  be  defined,  in  accordance  with  a  very  preva- 
lent custom  (e.g..  Sack,  Lechler,  Ebrard,  Kiibel, 
Lemme)  as  "  the  science  which  establishes  the 
truth  of  Christianity  as  the  absolute  religion." 

Apologetics   certainly  does   establish 

4.  The  Tme  the  truth  of  Christianity  as  the  abso- 

Tatk  of     lute  religion.    But  the  question   of 

Apologetics,  importance  here  is  how  it  does  this. 

It  certainly  is  not  the  business  of 
apologetics  to  take  up  each  tenet  of  Christianity 
in  turn  and  seek  to  establish  its  truth  by  a  direct 
appeal  to  reason.  Any  attempt  to  do  this,  no  mat- 
ter on  what  philosophical  basis  the  work  of  demon- 
stration be  begun  or  by  what  methods  it  be  pursued, 
would  transfer  us  at  once  into  the  atmosphere 
and  betray  us  into  the  devious  devices  of  the  old 
vulgar  rationalism,  the  primary  fault  of  which  was 
that  it  asked  for  a  direct  rational  demonstration 
of  the  truth  of  each  Christian  teaching  in  turn. 
The  business  of  apologetics  is  to  establish  the  truth 
of  Christianity  as  the  absolute  religion  directly 
only  as  a  whole,  and  in  its  details  only  indirectly. 
That  is  to  say,  we  are  not  to  begin  by  developing 
Christianity  into  all  its  details,  and  only  after  this 
task  has  been  perfonned,  tardily  ask  whether  there 
Is  any  truth  in  all  this.  We  are  to  begin  by  estab- 
lishing the  truth  of  Christianity  as  a  whole,  and  only 
then  proceed  to  explicate  it  into  its  details,  each  of 
which,  if  soundly  explicated,  has  its  truth  guaran- 
teed by  its  place  as  a  detail  in  an  entity  already 
established  in  its  entirety.  Thus  we  are  deliv- 
ered from  what  is  perhaps  the  most  distracting 
question  which  has  vexed  the  whole  history  of  the 
discipline.  In  establishing  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity, it  has  been  perennially  aaked,  are  we  to 
deal  with  all  its  details  (e.g.,  H.  B.  Smith),  or 
merdy  with  the  essence  of  (Christianity  (e.g.,  KUbel). 
The  true  answer  is,  neither.  Apologetics  does  not 
presuppose  either  the  development  of  Christianity 
into  its  details,  or  the  extraction  from  it  of  its 
essence.  The  details  of  Christianity  are  all  con- 
tained in  Christianity:  the  miniirmm  of  Christianity 
is  just  Christianity  itself.  What  apologetics  under- 
takes to  establish  is  just  this  Chnstianity  itself — 
including  all  its  "  details"  and  involving  its  "  es- 
sence"— in    its    unexplicated   and   uncompressed 
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entirety,  as  the  absolute  religion.  It  has  for  its 
object  ^e  laying  of  the  foundations  on  which  the 
temi^e  of  theology  is  built,  and  by  which  the  whole 
structure  of  theology  is  determined.  It  is  the  de- 
partment of  theology  which  establishes  the  con- 
stitutive and  regulative  principles  of  theology  as 
a  science;  and  m  establishing  these  it  establishes 
all  the  detaib  which  are  derived  from  them  by  the 
succeeding  departments,  in  their  soimd  explica- 
tion and  systematization.  Thus  it  establishes  the 
whole,  though  it  establishes  the  whole  in  the  mass, 
so  to  speak,  and  not  in  its  details,  but  yet  in  its 
entirety  and  not  in  some  single  element  deemed  by 
us  its  core,  its  essence,  or  its  minimum  expression. 
The  subject-matter  of  apologetics  being  deter- 
mined, its  distribution  into  its  parts  becomes  very 
much  a  matter  of  course.  Having  defined  apolo- 
getics as  the  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
religion,  many  writers  natmtdly  confine  it  to  what 
18  conunonly  known  somewhat  loosely  as  the 
"evidences  of  Christianity."  Others,  defining  it 
as  "  fundamental  theology,"  equally  naturally 
confine  it  to  the  primary  principles  of  religion  in 
general.  Others  more  justly  combine  the  two 
conceptions  and  thus  obtain  at  least  two  main 
divisions.  Thus  Hennann  Schults  makes  it  prove 
'"  the  right  of  the  religious  conception 
5.  Division  of  the  world,  as  over  against  the  tend- 
of  Apolo-  endes  to  the  denial  of  religion,  and 
getics.  the  right  of  Christianity  as  the  abso- 
lutely perfect  manifestation  of  religion, 
as  over  against  the  opponents  of  its  permanent 
significance."  He  then  divides  it  into  two  great 
sections  with  a  third  interposed  between  them: 
the  first,  "  the  apology  of  the  religious  concep- 
tion of  the  world; "  the  last,  "  the  apology  of 
Christianity;  "  while  between  the  two  stands  "  the 
philosophy  of  religion,  religion  in  its  historical 
manifestation."  Somewhat  less  satisfactorily,  be- 
cause with  a  less  firm  hold  upon  the  idea  of  the 
discipline,  Henry  B.  Smith,  viewing  apologetics 
as  "  historico-philosophical  dogmatics,"  charged 
with  the  defense  of  "  the  whole  contents  and  sub- 
stance of  the  Christian  faith,"  divided  the  material 
to  much  the  same  effect  into  what  he  calls  fundar 
mental,  historical,  and  philosophical  apologetics. 
The  first  of  these  undertakes  to  demonstrate  the 
being  and  nature  of  God;  the  second,  the  divine 
origin  and  authority  of  Christianity;  and  the  third, 
somewhat  lamely  as  a  conclusion  to  so  high  an  argu- 
ment, the  superiority  of  Christianity  to  all  other 
Bjrstems.  Quite  similarly  Francis  R.  Beattie  divi- 
ded into  (1)  fundamental  or  philosophical  apolo- 
getics, which  deals  with  the  problem  of  God  and 
religion;  (2)  Christian  or  historical  apologetics, 
which  deals  with  the  problem  of  revelation  and  the 
Scriptures;  and  (3)  applied  or  practical  apolo- 
getics, which  deals  with  the  practical  efficiency 
of  Chriptianity  in  the  worid.  The  fundament&l 
truth  of  these  schematisations  lies  in  the  perception 
that  the  subject-matter  of  apologetics  embraces 
the  two  great  facts  of  God  and  Christianity.  There 
is  some  failure  in  unity  of  conception,  however, 
arising  apparently  from  a  deficient  grasp  of  the 
peculiarity  of  apologetics  as  a  department  of  theo- 
logical science,  and  a  consequent  inability  to  permit 


it  afl  such  to  determine  its  own  contents  and  the 
natural  order  of  its  constituent  parts. 

If  theology  be  a  science  at  all,  there  is  involved 
in  that  fact,  as  in  the  case  of  all  other  sciences,  at 
least  these  three  things:  the  reality  of  its  sub- 
ject-matter, the  capacity  of  the  human  mind  to 
receive  into  itself  and  rationally  to  reflect  this 
subject-matter,  the  existence  of  media  of  conunu- 
nication  between  the  subject-matter  and  the  per^ 
dpient  and  understanding  mind.  There  could  be 
no  psychology  were  there  not  a  mind  to  be  inves- 
tigated, a  mind  to  investigate,  and  a  self-con* 
sdousness  by  means  of  which  the  mind 
6.  The  Con-  as  an  object  can  be  brought  under 

ception  of    the  inspection  of  the  mind  as  subject. 
Theology  as  There  could  be  no  astronomy  were 

a  Sdence.  there  n(<  heavenly  bodies  to  be  inves- 
tigated, no  mind  capable  of  com- 
prehending the  laws  of  their  existence  and  move- 
ments, or  no  means  of  observing  their  structure 
and  motion.  Similariy  there  can  be  no  theology, 
conceived  according  to  its  very  name  as  the  sdence 
of  God,  unless  there  is  a  God  to  form  its  subject- 
matter,  a  capacity  in  the  human  mind  to  apprehend 
and  so  far  to  comprehend  God,  and  some  media  by 
which  God  is  made  known  to  man.  That  a  the- 
ology, as  the  sdence  of  God,  may  exist,  therefore, 
it  must  begin  by  establishing  the  existence  of  God, 
the  capadty  of  the  human  mind  to  know  him,  and 
the  accessibility  of  knowledge  concerning  him. 
In  other  words,  the  very  idea  of  theology  as  the 
sdence  of  God  gives  these  three  great  topics  which 
must  be  dealt  with  in  its  fundamental  department, 
by  which  the  foundations  for  the  whole  structure 
are  laid, — God,  religion,  revelation.  With  these 
three  facts  established,  a  theology  as  the  sdence  of 
God  becomes  possible;  with  them,  therefore,  an 
apologetic  might  be  complete.  But  that,  only 
provided  that  in  these  three  topics  all  the  imder- 
lying  presuppositions  of  the  sdence  of  God  actually 
built  up  in  our  theology  are  established;  for  ex- 
ample, provided  that  all  the  accessible  sources  and 
means  of  knowing  God  are  exhausted.  No  sdence 
can  arbitrarily  limit  the  data  lying  within  its  sphere 
to  which  it  will  attend.  On  pain  of  ceasing  to  be 
the  sdence  it  professes  to  be,  it  must  exhaust  the 
means  of  information  open  to  it,  and  reduce  to  a 
unitary  system  the  entire  body  of  knowledge  in 
its  sphere.  No  sdence  can  represent  itseU  as 
astronomy,  for  example,  which  arbitrarily  con- 
fines itself  to  the  infonnation  concerning  the  heav- 
enly bodies  obtainable  by  the  imaided  eye,  or  which 
discards,  without  sound  ground  duly  adduced, 
the  aid  of,  say,  the  spectroscope.  In  the  presence  of 
Christianity  in  the  worid  maldng  daim  to  present 
a  revelation  of  God  adapted  to  the  condition  and 
needs  of  sinners,  and  docimiented  in  Scriptures, 
theology  can  not  proceed  a  step  until  it  has  exam- 
ined this  claim;  and  if  the  daim  be  substantiated, 
this  substantiation  must  fonn  a  part  of  the  f unda^- 
mental  department  of  theology  in  which  are  laid 
the  foundations  for  the  systematization  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  God.  In  that  case,  two  new  topics  are 
added  to  the  subject-matter  with  which  apologetics 
must  constructively  deal,  Christianity — and  the 
Bible.    It  thus  lies  in  the  very  nature  of  apolo- 
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getics  as  the  fundamental  department  of  theology, 
oonoeived  as  the  science  of  God,  that  it  should  find 
its  task  in  establishing  the  existence  of  a  God  who 
is  capable  of  being  known  by  man  and  who  has 
made  himself  known,  not  only  in  nature  but  in 
revelations  of  his  grace  to  lost  sinners,  documented 
in  the  Christian  Scriptures.  When  apologetics 
has  placed  these  great  facts  in  our  hands — God, 
religion,  revelation,  Christianity,  the  Bible — ^and 
not  till  then  are  we  prepared  to  go  on  and  explicate 
the  knowledge  of  God  thus  brought  to  us,  trace  the 
history  of  its  workings  in  the  world,  systematize 
it,  and  propagate  it  in  the  world. 

The  primary  subdivisions  of  apologetics  are  there- 
fore five,  unless  for  convenience  of  treatment  it  is  pre- 
ferred to  sink  the  third  into  its  most  closely  related 
fellow.  (1)  The  first,  which  may  perhaps  be  called 
philosophical  apologetics,  undertakes  the  establish- 
ment of  the  being  of  God,  as  a  personal  spirit,  the 
Creator,  preserver,  and  governor  of  all  things.    To 

it  belongs  the  great  problem  of  theism, 

7.  The  Five   with  the  involved  discussion  of  the 

Subdivisions  antitheistic  theories.     (2)  The  second, 

of  Apolo-    which  may  perhaps  be  called  psycho- 

getics.      logical    apologetics,    imdertakes    the 

establishment  of  the  religious  nature 
of  man  and  the  validity  of  his  religious  sense.  It 
involves  the  discussion  alike  of  the  psychology, 
the  philosophy,  and  the  phenomenology  of  religion, 
and  therefore  includes  what  is  loosely  called  "  com- 
parative religion  "  or  the  "  history  of  religions." 
(3)  To  the  third  falls  the  establishment  of  the 
reality  of  the  supernatural  factor  in  history,  with 
the  involved  determination  of  the  actual  relations 
in  which  God  stands  to  his  world,  and  the  method 
of  his  government  of  his  rational  creatures,  and 
especially  his  mode  of  making  himself  known  to 
them.  It  issues  in  the  establishment  of  the  fact 
of  revelation  as  the  condition  of  all  knowledge  of 
God,  who  as  a  personal  Spirit  can  be  known  only  so 
far  as  he  expresses  himself;  so  that  theology  differs 
from  all  other  sciences  in  that  in  it  the  object  is  not 
at  the  disposal  of  the  subject,  but  vice  versa.  (4)  The 
foiuth,  which  may  be  called  historical  apologetics, 
undertakes  to  establish  the  divine  origin  of  Chris- 
tianity as  the  religion  of  revelation  in  the  special 
sense  of  that  word.  It  discusses  all  the  topics 
which  naturally  fall  under  the  popular  caption  of 
the  "  evidences  of  Christianity."  (5)  The  fifth, 
which  may  be  called  bibliological  apologetics, 
undertakes  to  establish  the  trustworthiness  of  the 
Christian  Scriptures  as  the  documentation  of  the 
revelation  of  God  for  the  redemption  of  sinners. 
It  is  engaged  especially  with  such  topics  as  the 
divine  origin  of  the  Scriptures;  the  methods  of  the 
divine  operation  in  their  origination;  their  place 
in  the  series  of  redemptive  acts  of  God,  and  in  the 
process  of  revelation;  the  nature,  mode,  and  effect 
of  inspiration;  and  the  like. 

The  estimate  which  is  put  upon  apologetics 
by  scholars  natmrally  varies  with  the  conception 
which  is  entertained  of  its  nature  and  fimction. 
In  the  wake  of  the  subjectivism  introduced  by 
Schleiermacher,  it  has  become  very  common  to 
speak  of  such  an  apologetic  as  has  just  been  out- 
lined with  no  little  scorn.    It  is  an  evil  inheritance, 


we  are  told,  from  the  old  supranatwraligmua  md- 
garis,  which  "  took  its  standpoint  not  in  the  Scrip- 

tiues  but  above  the  Scriptures,  and 
8.  The       imagined  it  could,  with  formal  con- 
Value  of     ceptions,  develop  a  **  ground  for  the 
Apologetics,  divine  authority     of     Christianity" 

(Heubner),  and  therefore  oS&ced 
proofs  for  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity,  the 
necessity  of  revelation,  and  the  credibility  of  the 
Scriptiues  "  (Lemme).  To  recognize  that  we  can 
take  our  standpoint  in  the  Scriptures  only  after 
we  have  Scriptures,  authenticated  as  such,  to  take 
our  standpoint  in,  is,  it  seems,  an  outworn  preju- 
dice. The  subjective  experience  of  faith  is  con- 
ceived to  be  the  ultimate  fact;  and  the  only  legiti- 
mate apologetic,  just  the  self-justification  of  this 
faith  itself.  For  faith,  it  seems,  after  Kant,  can 
no  longer  be  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  reasoning 
and  does  not  rest  on  rational  grounds,  but  is  an 
affair  of  the  heart,  and  manifests  itself  most  power- 
fully when  it  has  no  reason  out  of  itself  (Brune- 
tidre).  If  repetition  had  probative  force,  it  would 
long  ago  have  been  establiished  that  faith,  religion, 
theology,  lie  wholly  outside  of  the  realm  of  reason, 
proof,  and  demonstration. 

It  is,  however,  from  the  point  of  view  of  ration- 
alism and  mysticism  that  the  value  of  apologetics 
is  most  decried.  Wherever  rationalistic  precon- 
ceptions have  penetrated,  there,  of  ooiurse,  the 
vsdidity  of  the  apologetic  proofs  has  been  in  more 
or  less  of  their  extent  questioned.  Wherever 
mystical  sentiment  has  seeped  in,  there  the  validity 
of  apologetics  has  been  with  more  or  less  emphasis 
doubted.  At  the  present  moment,  the  rationalistic 
tendency  is  most  active,  perhaps,  in  the  fonn  given 
it  by  Albrecht  Ritschl.  In  this  form  it  strikes  at 
the  very  roots  of  apologetics,  by  the  distinction 
it  erects  between  theoretical  and  religious  knowl- 
edge. Religious  knowledge  is  not  the  knowledge 
of  fact,  but  a  perception  of  utility;  and  therefore 
positive  religion,  while  it  may  be  historically  con- 
ditioned, has  no  theoretical  basis,  and  is  accordingly 
not  the  object  of  rational  proof.  In  significant 
parallelism  with  this,  the  mystical  tendency  is 
manifesting  itself  at  the  present  day  most  distinctly 
in  a  wide-spread  inclination  to  set  aside  apologetics 
in  favor  of  the  "  witness  of  the  Spirit."  The  con- 
victions of  the  Christian  man,  we  are  told,  are  not 
the  product  of  reason  addressed  to  the  intellect, 
but  the  immediate  creation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
the  heart.  Therefore,  it  is  intimated,  we  may 
do  very  well  without  these  reasons,  if  indeed  they 
are  not  positively  noxious,  because  tending  to  sub- 
stitute a  barren  intellectualism  for  a  vital  faith. 
It  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  though  faith  be  amoral 
act  and  the  gift  of  God,  it  is  yet  formally  conviction 
passing  into  confidence;  and  that  all  forms  of  con- 
victions must  rest  on  evidence  as  their  ground,  and 
it  is  not  faith  but  reason  which  investigates  the 
natm^  and  validity  of  this  ground.  "  He  who 
believes,"  says  Thomas  Aquinas,  in  words  which 
have  become  current  as  an  axiom,  "would  not 
believe  unless  he  saw  that  what  he  believes  is 
worthy  of  belief."  Though  faith  is  the  gift  of  God, 
it  does  not  in  the  least  follow  that  the  faith  which 
God  gives  is  an  irrational  faith,  that  is,  a  faith 
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without  cognizable  ground  in  right  reason.  We 
believe  in  Christ  because  it  is  rational  to  believe 
in  him,  not  even  though  it  be  irraticnal.  Of  course 
mere  reasoning  can  not  make  a  Christian;  but  that 
is  not  because  faith  is  not  the  result  of  evidence,  but 
because  a  dead  soul  can  not  respond  to  evidence. 
The  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  giving  faith  is 
not  apart  from  evidence,  but  along  with  evidence; 
and  in  the  first  instance  consists  in  preparing  the 
soul  for  the  reception  of  the  evidence. 

This  is  not  to  argue  that  it  is  by  apologetics  that 
men  are  made  Christians,   but  that  apologetics 
supplies    to    Christian    men    the    systematically 
organized  basis  on  which  the  faith  of  Christian 
men  must  rest.    All  that  apologetics  explicates  in 
the  forms  of  systematic  proof  is  implicit  in  every 
act  of  Christian  faith.    Whenever  a  sinner  accepts 
Jesus  Christ  as    his  savior,  there  is 
9.  Relation  implicated  in  that  act  a  living  oon- 
of  Apolo-    viction  that  there  is  a  God,  knowable 
getics  to    to  man,  who  has  made  himself  known 
Christian    in  a  revelation  of  himself  for  redemp- 
Faith.      tion  in  Jesus  Christ,  as  is  set  down  in 
the  Scriptures.    It  is  not  necessary 
for  his  act  of  faith  that  all  the  grounds  of  this  con- 
viction should  be  drawn  into  full  consciousness  and 
given  the  explicit  assent  of  his  understanding,  though 
it  is  necessary  for  his  faith  that  sufficient  ground 
for  his  conviction  be  actively  present  and  working 
in  his  spirit.    But  it  is  necessary  for  the  vindication 
of  his  faith  to  reason   in   the   form  of  scientific 
judgment,  that  the  grounds  on  which  it  rests  be 
explicated  and  established.    Theology  as  a  science, 
though  it  includes  in  its  culminating  discipline,  that 
of  practical  theology,  an  exposition   of  how  that 
knowledge  of  God  with  which  it  deals  objectively 
may  best  be  made  the  subjective  possession  of  man, 
is  not  itself  the  instrument  of  propaganda;  what  it 
undertakes  to  do  is  systematically  to  set  forth  this 
knowledge  of  God  as  the  object  of  rational  con- 
templation.   And  as  it  has  to  set  it  forth  as  knowl- 
edge, it  must  of  course  begin  by  establishing  its 
right  to  rank  as  such.    Did  it  not  do  so,  the  whole 
of  its  work  would  hang  in  the  air,  and  theology 
would  present  the  odd  spectacle  among  the  sciences 
of  claiming  a  place  among  a  series  of  systems  of 
knowledge  for  an  elaboration  of  pure  assumptions. 
Seeing  that  it  thus  supplies  an  insistent  need  of 
the  human  spirit,  the  world  has,  of  course,  never 
been    without    its    apologetics.    Whenever    men 
have  thought  at  all  they  have  thought  about  God 
and  the  supernatural  order;  and  whenever  they 
have  thought  of  God  and  the  supernatural  order, 
there  has  been  present  to  their  minds  a  variety  of 
more  or  less  solid  reasons  for  believing  in  their 
reality.    The  enucleation  of  these  reasons  into  a 
systematically  organized  body  of  proofs  waited  of 
course  upon  advancing  culture.    But 
10.  The     the   advent   of   apologetics   did   not 
Earliest     wait  for  the  advent  of  Christianity; 
Apologetics,  nor   are    traces   of    this   department 
of  thought  discoverable  only  in  the 
regions  lit  up   by  special  revelation.    The  philo- 
sophical  systems   of   antiquity,    especially    those 
which  derive  from  Plato,  are  far  from  empty  of 
apologetical    elements;  and    when    in    the    later 


stages  of  its  development,  classical  philosophy 
became  peculiarly  religious,  express  apologetical 
material  became  almost  predominant.  With  the 
coming  of  Christianity  into  the  world,  however, 
as  the  contents  of  the  theology  to  be  stated  became 
richer,  so  the  efforts  to  substantiate  it  became 
more  fertile  in  apologetical  elements.  We  must 
not  confuse  the  apologies  of  the  early  Christian 
ages  with  formal  apologetics.  Like  the  sermons  of 
the  day,  they  contributed  to  apologetics  without 
being  it.  The  apologetic  material  developed  by 
what  one  may  call  the  more  philosophical  of  the 
apologists  (Aristides,  Athenagoras,  Tatian,  The- 
ophilus,  Hermias,  Tertullian)  was  already  con- 
siderable; it  was  largely  supplemented  by  the  theo- 
logical labors  of  their  successors.  In  the  first 
instance  Christianity,  plunged  into  a  poljrtheistio 
environment  and  called  upon  to  contend  with 
systems  of  thought  grounded  in  pantheistic  or 
dualistic  assumptions,  required  to  establish  its 
theistic  standpoint;  and  as  over  against  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  Jews  and  the  mockery  of  the  heathen 
(e.g.,  Tacitus,  Fronto,  Crescens,  Lucian),  to  evince 
its  own  divine  origin  as  a  gift  of  grace  to  sinful  man. 
Along  with  Tertullian,  the  great  Alexandrians, 
Clement  and  Origen,  are  the  richest  depositaries 
of  the  apologetic  thought  of  the  first  period.  The 
greatest  apologists  of  the  patristic  age  were,  how- 
ever, Eusebius  of  Csesarea  and  Augustine.  The 
former  was  the  most  learned  and  the  latter  the  most 
profound  of  all  the  defenders  of  Christianity  among 
the  Fathers.  And  Augustine,  in  particular,  not 
merely  in  his ''  City  of  God  "  but  in  his  controversial 
writings,  accumulated  a  vast  mass  of  apologetical 
material  which  is  far  from  having  lost  its  signifi- 
cance even  yet. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  scholastic  age  that 
apologetics  came  to  its  rights  as  a  constructive 
science.  The  whole  theological  activity  of  the 
Middle  Ages  was  so  far  ancillary  to  apologetics, 
that  its  primary  effort  was  the  justification  of  faith 
to  reason.  It  was  not  only  rich  in  apologists 
(Agobard,  Abelard,  Raymimd  Martini),  but  every 
theologian  was  in  a  sense  an  apologist.    Anselm  at 

its  beginning,  Aquinas  at  its  culmina- 

XX.  The     tion,  are  types  of  the  whole  series; 

Later       types  in  which  all  its  excellencies  are 

Apologetics,  simmied  up.    The  Renaissance  with 

its  repristination  of  heathenism,  nat- 
urally called  out  a  series  of  new  apologists  (Savo- 
narola, Marsiiius  Ficinus,  Ludovicus  Vives)  but  the 
Reformation  forced  polemics  into  the  foreground 
and  drove  apologetics  out  of  sight,  although,  of 
coiu^e,  the  great  theologians  of  the  Reformation  era 
brought  their  rich  contribution  to  the  accumulating 
apologetical  material.  When,  in  the  exhaustion  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  irreligion  began  to  spread 
among  the  people  and  indifferentism  ripening 
into  naturalism  among  the  leaders  of  thought, 
the  stream  of  apologetical  thought  was  once  more 
started  flowing,  to  swell  into  a  great  flood  as  the 
prevalent  unbelief  intensified  and  spread.  With 
a  forerunner  in  Philippe  de  Momay  (1581),  Hugo 
Grotius  (1627)  became  the  typical  apologist  of  the 
eariier  portion  of  this  period,  while  its  middle 
portion  was  illuminated  by  the  genius  of  Pascal 
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(d.  1662)  and  the  unexampled  richness  of  apologet- 
ical  labor  in  its  later  years  culminated  in  Butler's 
great  Analogy  (1736)  and  Paley's  plain  but  powerful 
argumentation.  As  the  assault  against  Christianity 
shHted  its  basis  from  the  Kngjish  deism  of  the  early 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century  through  the  German 
rationalism  of  its  later  half,  the  idealism  which 
dominated  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  thence  to  the  materialism  of  its  later  years, 
period  after  period  was  marked  in  the  history  of 
apology,  and  the  particular  elements  of  apologetics 
which  were  especially  cultivated  changed  with  the 
changing  thought.  But  no  epoch  was  marked  in 
the  history  of  apologetics  itself,  until  under  the 
guidance  of  Schleiermacher's  attempt  to  trace  the 
organism  of  the  departments  of  theology,  K.  H. 
Si^  essayed  to  set  forth  a  scientifically  organised 
"  Christian  Apologetics  "  (Hamburg,  1829;  2d  ed., 
1841).  Since  then  an  unbroken  series  of  scientific 
systcons  of  apologetics  has  flowed  from  the  press. 
These  differ  from  one  another  in  almost  every 
conceivable  way;  in  their  conception  of  the  nature, 
task,  compass,  and  encyclopedic  place  of  the  sci- 
ence; in  their  methods  of  dealing  with  its  material; 
in  their  conception  of  Christianity  itself;  and  of 
religion  and  of  God  and  of  the  nature  of  the  evidence 
on  which  belief  in  one  or  the  other  must  rest. 
But  they  agree  in  the  fundamental  point  that 
apologetics  is  conceived  by  all  alike  as  a  special 
department  of  theological  science,  capable  of  and 
demanding  separate  treatment.  In  this  sense 
apologetics  has  come  at  last,  in  the  last  two-thirds 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  to  its  rights.  The  sig- 
nificant names  in  its  development  are  such  as,  per- 
haps, among  the  Germans,  Sack,  Steudel,  Delitzsch, 
Ebrard,  Baumstark,  TOlle,  Krats,  Kabel,  Steude, 
Franck,  Kaftan,  Vogel,  Schultz,  K&hler;  to  whom 
may  be  added  such  Romanists  as  Drey,  Dieringer, 
Staudenmeyer,  Hettinger,  Schans,  and  such  Eng- 
lish-speaking writers  as  Hetherington,  H.  B.  Smith, 
Bruce,  Rishell,  and  Beattie. 

Benjamin  B.  Warfibld. 

Bibuoobapht:  Lists  of  literature  will  be  found  in  F.  R. 
Beattie's  ApologeHcB,  Richmond,  1908;  in  A.  Gave.  In- 
troduction to  Thootogy,  Edinburgh,  1806;  in  G.  R.  Crooks 
and  J.  F.  Hurst,  Theciogioal  Bncydopedia  and  Theolotn/t 
pp.  434-437,  New  York,  1804;  in  P.  Sohaflf,  Theological 
PropadcuHc,  ib.  1803.  Consult  F.  L.  Patton,  in  Princeion 
Theological  Review,  iL  110  sqq.;  Preabjflerian  and  Re- 
formed Review,  vii.  (1806),  pp.  243  sqq.  On  the  history  of 
apologetics  and  apologetic  method:  H.  "E.  Tssohirmer, 
Oeediichie  der  ApotogeHk,  Leipsic  1806;  G.  H.  van  Sen- 
den,  Qeechichte  der  ApologeHk,  2  vols..  Stuttgart,  1846;  K. 
Werner,  Oeeehiehte  der  apologeHechon  und  polemie^ten  lAiera- 
tur,  6  vols.,  Schaffhausen,  1861-67  (Roman  Catholic);  W. 
Haan,  Oeeehiehte  der  Vertheidigung  dee  ChrieterUume, 
Frankenberg,  1882  (popular).  For  early  Christian  apol- 
ogies consult  ANF  and  NPNF,  Am.  ed..  New  York, 
1884-1000;  for  discussions  of  these,  F.  Watson,  The 
Ante-Nicene  Apologiee,  their  Character  and  Value, 
Cambridge,  1870  (Hulsean  essay);  W.  J.  Bolton, 
Evideneee  of  Chrietianitg  m  e:^ibiied  «n  As  .  .  . 
Apologiete  down  to  Augiietine,  London,  1853;  F.  R. 
Wynne.  The  Literature  of  Ae  Second  Century,  London. 
1801  (popular  but  scholarly);  A.  Seits,  Apologie  dee 
Chrietentume  bei  den  Oriechen  dee  IV,  und  V.  Jahrhunder^ 
ten,  Warzburg,  1806.  On  special  phases  in  the  history  of 
apologetics:  L-  Noack,  Die  Freidenker  in  der  ReUgion,  oder 
die  Reprdeentanten  der  reiigiOeen  AufkUkrung  in  England, 
Frankreich  und  DeutedUand,  3  vols.,  Bern,  1853-55;  A.  S. 
Farrar.  Critical  Hietory  of  Free  Thought,  London,  1863: 
C.  R.  Hagenbaoh,  Oerman  RationaKem  in  ite  Rite,  Prog- 


reee,  and  Decline,  Edinburgh,  1865;  A.  Vigui^  Hietoire  de 
Vapologmquedane  I'igliee  reformSe  francaiee,  Geneva,  1858; 
H.  B.  Smith,  Apologetice,  New  York,  1882  (appendix 
contains    sketches   of    German    apologetic    works);     J. 

F.  Hurst,  Hietory  of  Rationaliem,  ib.  1002;  A.  H. 
Huisinga,  Some  Recent  Phaeee  of  Evideneee  of  ChriO' 
tianity,  in  PreAyterian  and  Reformed  Review,  vii. 
(1806)  34  sqq.  Apok>getical  literature:  F.  R.  Beattie. 
Apologetice,  or  Ae  Rational  Vindication  of  Chrietian- 
ity,  i..  Richmond,  1003  (to  be  completed  in  3  vols.);. 
W.  M.  Hetherington.  Apologetice  of  the  ChrieHan  Faith, 
Edinburgh,  1867;  J.  H.  A.  Ebrard,  Apologetik,  Gatersloh, 
1880  (E^.  transl.,  Apologetice,  or  the  Scientific  Vindica^ 
tion  of  Chrietianity,  2  vols.,  Edinbuigh,  1886-87);  A. 
Mair,  Studiee  in  the  Chrietian  Evideneee,  Edinburgh,  1883; 

G.  F.  Wright,  Logic  of  Chrietian  Evideneee,  Andover,  1884; 
F.  H.  R.  Frank.  Syetem  der  chrietlid^en  Oewieeheit,  Erlan- 
gen,  1884,  Eng.  transl.,  Chrietian  Certainty,  Edinburgh, 
1886;  P.  Schans,  Apologie  dee  Chrietentume,  3  vob., 
Freiburg,  1887-88,  Eng.  transl.,  Chrietian  Apology,  New 
York,  1804  (Roman  Catholic);  L.  F.  Steams,  The  Evir 
denee  of  Chrietian  Experience,  New  York,  1801  (the  best 
book  on  the  subject);  A.  B.  Bruce,  Apologetice,  or  Chrie- 
tianity defeneively  etated,  Edinburgh.  1802;  H.  Wace, 
Students  Manual  of  the  Evideneee  of  Chrietiai^ty,  London, 
1802;  J.  Kaftan,  WahrheU  der  dirieUichen  Religion,  Biele- 
feld. 1888,  Eng.  transl.,  2  vols.,  Edinburgh.  1804;  0.  W. 
Rishell,  Foundatione  of  the  Chrietian  Faith,  New  York, 
1800;  W.  Devivier,  Coure  d*apologitique  chrStienne,  Paris. 
1880,  Eng.  transl.,  Chrietian  apologetiee,  2  vols..  New  York, 
1003;  A.Hamaok,  What  ie  Chrietianity  f  London,  1001;  J. 
T.  Bergen,  Evideneee  of  Chrietianity,  Holland,  Mich.,  1002; 
A.  M.  RsAdolph,  Reaeon,  Faith,  and  Authority  in  Chrie- 
tianity, New  York,  1003;  the  Boyle  and  Bampton  lec- 
ture series  deal  exclusively  with  subjects  in  apologetics; 
see  also  under  Agnostigibm;  AMnTRiNiTAmiAiciBif,  and 
Athbum. 

APORTAlffUS,  ap"6r-ta'nus,  GEORG  (Juiien, 
or  Jiirjen,  van  der  Dare,  Daere,  or  Dure):  Early 
follower  of  Luther  in  East  Friesland;  b.  at  Zwolle; 
d.  in  the  autumn  of  1530.  He  was  brought  up  in 
Zwolle  by  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life,  and 
became  teacher  in  their  school.  In  1518  Count 
Edzard  of  East  Friesland  called  him  to  Emden 
to  educate  his  sons.  With  the  support  of  the  count, 
he  began  to  preach  Luther's  doctrines  at  Norden 
in  1519,  was  excluded  from  the  pulpit  in  conse- 
quence, and  then  preached  in  the  open  air  till  the 
importunity  of  the  people  brought  him  back  as 
chief  pastor.  In  1529  he  held  a  disputation  at 
Oldersum,  presided  over  by  the  influential  Ulrich 
of  Domum,  and  induced  many  to  adopt  Luther's 
teachings.  L.  Schulzb. 

APOSTASY  (Gk.  AposUma,  "Revolt "):  Accord- 
ing to  the  teaching  of  the  earlier  ages,  apostasy 
might  be  either  apo8tasia  perfiduB,  inobedientuB, 
or  irregularitatia  (i.e.,  revolt  agains  the  faith,  au- 
thority, or  the  rules).  The  two  latter  classes  often 
ran  into  each  other,  and  have  been  reduced  by 
later  theologians  to  two  distinct  though  still  related 
kinds  of  desertion,  namely,  apostasia  a  numachatu 
and  a  dericatu,  which  of  course  occur  only  in  non- 
Protestant  churches,  while  the  apaaUuia  a  fide  or 
perfidia  is  contemplated  in  Protestant  church  law 
also.  AposUuia  a  numachatu^  the  abandonment  of 
the  monastic  life,  takes  place  when  a  member  of 
a  religious  order  leaves  it  and  returns  to  the  world, 
whether  as  a  cleric  or  as  a  layman,  without  per- 
mission of  the  proper  authority.  Apostasia  a 
dericaiu,  the  abandonment  of  orders,  is  in  like 
manner  the  unauthorized  return  to  the  wotM  of 
a  person  in  holy  orders;  the  minor  orders  which 
require  no  irrevocable  self-dedication  do  not  come 
under  the  same  head.    As  early  as  the  Council  of 
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Chaleedon  (451)  such  offenders  were  excommu- 
nicated; and  later  ecclesiastical  law  maintains  this 
position  even  more  strongly,  requiring  the  offender's 
diocesan  to  arrest  and  imprison  him,  if  a  cleric, 
or,  if  a  monk,  to  deliver  him  to  the  authorities  of 
his  order,  to  be  punished  according  to  its  own  laws. 
In  non-Catholic  countries  both  classes  of  apostates 
may  commonly  be  forgiven  on  condition  of  volun- 
tary return  to  obedience;  and  the  bishops  possess 
various  faculties  for  the  purpose.  Neither  of  these 
forms  of  apostasy  is  punished  by  the  State. 

Apo9Uuia  a  fide  is  the  deliberate  denial,  expressed 
by  outward  acts,  of  the  Christian  faith,  whether 
connected  or  not  with  the  adoption  of  a  non-Chris- 
tian religion.  This  is  allied  to  heresy,  of  which, 
in  fact,  it  forms  a  higher  degree.  The  passages 
of  Scripture  on  which  the  treatment  of  this  form 
of  apostasy  is  based  are  Heb.  iii.  12,  vi.  4-9,  x. 
15-29;  II  Pet.  ii.  16-21;  II  John  ^11;  Luke  xii. 
9.  During  the  epoch  of  persecution  such  apostasy 
was  of  course  far  commoner  than  in  later  times; 
but  the  primitive  Church  made  a  distinction,  call- 
ing apostates  only  those  who  had  abandoned  the 
faith  of  their  own  free  will,  distinguishing  them 
from  those  who  had  yielded  to  violence  or  seduction. 
According  to  the  various  manners  of  denying 
Christ,  they  were  classified  as  libeUatici,  aacrifi- 
caHftraditorea,  etc.  (see  Lapsed).  All  were  by  the 
very  nature  of  the  case  excommunicated,  and  at 
first  some  ehuiehes  felt  bound,  in  accordance  with 
the  passages  cited  above,  to  refuse  absolution  alto- 
gether or  withhold  it  until  the  hour  of  death. 
Afterward  this  severity  decreased,  and  apostates, 
like  other  excommunicated  persons,  were  restored 
to  communion  on  fitting  penance.  Among  later 
enactments,  the  decree  of  Boniface  VIII.  (1294- 
1303)  prescribing  the  same  procedure  for  apostates 
to  Judaism  as  for  heretics  has  been  of  special 
influence  not  only  in  ecclesiastical,  but  in  civil 
legislation. 

Under  the  first  Christian  emperors,  the  Roman 
state  considered  apostasy  as  a  civil  crime,  to  be 
punished  by  confiscation  of  goods,  inability  to 
make  wills  or  serve  as  a  witness,  and  infamy. 
During  the  Middle  Ages  the  Empire  had  no  occasion 
to  adopt  special  legislation  against  apostasy,  but 
was  content  to  adhere  to  the  ecclesiastical  view  of 
it  as  a  qualified  heresy.  Since  in  the  countries 
for  which  the  Protestant  legal  codes  were  designed 
apostasy  to  Judaism  or  idolatry  was  not  looked  for, 
they  make  no  mention  of  such  a  crime.  It  is,  how- 
ever, in  the  very  nature  of  a  State  Church,  that  it 
can  n#t  tolerate  desertion  of  its  communion,  but 
must  mark  its  sense  of  the  evil  by  such  means  as 
are  in  its  power.  Nowadays,  of  course,  the  aid  of 
the  State  can  no  longer  be  called  in  to  punish  such 
offenders.  (E.  Fribdberq.) 

Bibliocrapmt:  Q.  M.  Amther.  D€  aj>0ataaia,  Coburg.  1833; 
E.  FUtner,  QucMliMiM  d*  fur*  eriminum  Rowtanot  Mar- 
burg. 1842;  N.  MOnehen.  Da»  kanoniaehM  QtriekUver- 
idhfn  und  Sirmfrm^,  ii.  867,  Cdlogne.  1866. 

APOSTLB  ("One  Sent  [of  Ckxi]"):  A  name 
applied  in  the  Old  Testament  to  the  chosen  organs 
of  the  divine  revelation  (Num.  xvi.  28;  Isa.  vi.  8; 
Jer.  xzvi.  6).  In  the  New  Testament  it  is  used  not 
only  in  a  special  sense  for  Jesus  himself,  but  also 


for  John  the  Baptist  (John  i.  6)  and  for  those  whom 
Jesus  sent  forth  (cf.  Luke  xi.  49  with  Matt,  xxiii. 
34,  37).  It  would  seem  that  the  name  was  chosen 
by  Jesus  himself  for  the  Twelve,  since 
The  it  came  so  early  into  use  as  a  definite 
Twelve,  term  for  a  definite  body  of  men,  and 
then  for  others  who  held  or  claimed 
a  similar  position  (Acts  xiv.  4,  14;  II  Cor.  zi.  5, 
xii.  11;  I  Thess.  ii.  6;  Rev.  ii.  2).  The  training  of 
the  Twelve  shows  that  they  had  a  future  mission, 
which  was  fully  opened  to  them  by  the  appearance 
and  teaching  of  the  risen  Christ  (Acts  i.  2-11); 
they  are  to  be  witnesses  to  him,  and  especially  to 
his  resurrection,  before  all  peoples.  Their  number, 
corresponding  to  that  of  the  twelve  tribes,  shows 
that  they  are  destined  primarily  to  work  among 
the  children  of  Israel,  to  whom,  accordingly,  they 
make  their  first  app^  in  Jerusalem.  By  degrees 
they  collect  around  them  a  distinct  community, 
in  which  they  hold  the  position  of  appointed 
leaders  (Acts  ii.  42,  iv.  35,  v.  1-2,  vi.  1-2),  and 
after  persecution  begins  to  spread  the  Crospel 
throughout  Palestine  and  its  neighborhood,  they 
remain  mostly  in  Jerusalem,  thence  exercising  super- 
vision over  the  Church  of  the  Circumcision  (Acts 
viii.  14,  ix.  32-43),  and  providing  for  the  perform- 
ance of  some  of  their  internal  duties  by  the  choice 
of  deacons  and  the  formation  of  the  college  of  pres- 
byters under  James. 

The  original  apostles  are  still  occupied  with  the 
Jews  when  their  number  receives  an  addition;  the 
manner  of  Saul's  conversion  shows  that  he  is  des- 
tined to  a  similar  work,  but  especially  among  the 
(Jentiles  (Acts  ix.  1-31;  Gal.  i.  11-24).  This  in- 
volves, despite  Paul's  consciousness 
PauL  of  eqiial  authority  and  independence, 
no  breach  with  the  earlier  organization. 
His  ministry,  begun  by  a  miracle,  devdops  itself 
in  perfect  continuity  and  in  unity  with  that  of  the 
older  apostles.  His  very  conversion  and  caU  do 
not  take  place  without  the  intervention  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  existing  commimity  (Acts  ix.  10-18, 
xxii.  12-16);  only  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  work  among  the  Jews  does  he  turn  to  the  Gen- 
tiles (Acts  ix.  20-31,  xxii.  17-21),  and  even  then 
he  enters  the  work  already  founded  from  Jerusalem 
as  an  auxiliary  of  Barnabas,  who  is  sent  thence 
(Acts  xi.  25);  he  is  sent  out  only  with  Barnabas 
by  the  combined  Jewish  and  Gentile  community, 
with  his  attention  directed  first  to  the  conversion 
of  the  Jews  (Acts  xiii.),  and  only  the  stubborn 
opposition  of  the  synagogues  causes  him  to  decide 
in  favor  of  the  direct  mission  to  the  Crentiles 
(verse  46).  He  is,  however,  fuUy  recognized  at  the 
Apostolic  Council  at  Jerusalem  (q.v.)  by  the  older 
apostles  and  the  representatives  of  Jewish  Chris- 
tianity as  an  independent  apostle  to  the  Gentiles; 
and  no  opposition  from  Jewish  Christians  in  Galatia 
or  at  Corinth  makes  them  recede  from  this  atti- 
tude. In  all  his  far-reaching  activity  as  head  of 
the  Grentile  Church,  he  never  forgets  the  welfare 
and  the  future  of  his  own  coimtrymen  (Rom.  xi. 
13-14);  nor  is  there  any  division  between  the 
Grentile  Church  and  the  older  apostles,  to  his  unity 
with  whom  Paul  constantly  appeals  in  teaching 
his  converts  (I  Cor.  xv.  3;  Eph.  ii.  20,  iii.  5). 
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The  work  of  the  Twelve  was  by  no  meanB  con- 
fined io  the  Circumcision.    At  the  end  of  the  Paul- 
ine period  Peter  was  still,  both  in 
Lftttr  Uie   person    and    by    letters,    exercising 
of  the      apostolic  influence  among  the  Gen- 
Tenn.      tiles,  and  after  Paul's  death,   John 
took  the  place  of  leader  among  them. 
Yet  the  special  relation  of  the  Twelve  to  the  work 
among  the  twelve  tribes  is  emphasized  by  the  prom- 
ise for  the  future  in  Matt.  xix.  28.    Though  the 
word  **  apostle  "  is  used  in  the  New  Testament  in  a 
wider  sense,  properly  it  is  limited  to  the  first  and 
highest  office  in  the  Church,  distinct  from  all  other 
offices  (I  Cor.  zii.  28;  Eph.  iv.  11),  to  be  filled  only 
by  those  personally  chosen  by  the  Lord;  and  after 
their  death  no  others  filled  exactly  the  same  place. 
[The  word  was  used  also  in  the  early  Church  as  a 
convenient  term  by  which  to  refer  to  the  epistolary 
literature  of  the  New  Testament  (see  Evanoel- 
lARixjif).    It  has  been  employed  to  designate  the 
first  or  the   principal  missionary  to  a  people,  as 
Columba,  Augustine  of  Canterbury,  and  others.    It 
is  used  also  in  some  modem  Churches  as  the  title  of 
high  dignitaries,  as  among  the  Mormons.] 

(K.  Schmidt.) 

BiBuoomAPBT:  J.  B.  Lichtfoot,  Oalaiian*,  Exoursus  on 
Tks  Nrniu  and  Office  of  an  Apo9tU,  London.  1887  (opened 
up  new  views  on  the  nibjeot,  and  should  be  supplemented 
by  A.  Harnack  in  TU,  ii.  1.  pp.  03-118.  Leipsio.  1884); 
C.  Weissioker.  Apo9toli9che§  Z^italler,  pp.  584-600.  TQ- 
bingen,  1001.  Eng.  timnsl.  of  earlier  ed..  2  vols..  Edin- 
burgh, 1804;  J.  F.  A.  Hort.  Th*  ChruHan  Scduia,  Lon- 
don. 1807  (contains  important  oontributions);  £.  Haupt, 
Zum  VentOndnxM  dss  ApostoiaU,  Halle.  1806;  A.  V.  O. 
Allen,  ChriBtian  InMtiiuHon§,  eonsult  Index.  New  York, 
1807;  A.  C.  MoGiffert.  HitL  of  ChriatianUy  in  the  Apottolie 
Age,  New  York,  1807;  A.  Hamaok.  Mi$non  %tnd  Auabrei- 
hmg  dm  Chriateniunu,  book  iii,  chap.  1,  f  1,  Berlin,  1002, 
Eng.,  transl..  ExpanHon  of  Chrutianity,  New  York,  1004; 
Z>B,  L  126;  SB,  L  264  sqq. 

APOSTLES'    CREED. 

The  First  Ecumenical  C^reeds  (f  1). 

Present  Form  not  Earlier  than  Fifth  Century  (|  2). 

Earliest  Appearance  (f  3). 

Legend  of  its  Origin  (f  4). 

Greek  Text  of  the  Roman  Symbol  (|  5). 

Earliest  Appearance  of  the  Legend  of  its  Origin  (|  6). 

Age  of  the  Roman  Symbol  (f  7). 

Comparison  of  Western  Symbols  (|  8). 

Assumption  of  an  Asia  Minor  Original  of  the  Roman 

Symbol  (f  0). 
Summary  (|  10). 

The  Old  Roman  Symbol  Displaced  (|  11). 
Interpretation  of  the  Symbol  (f  12). 
Clauses  not  Found  in  the  Old  Roman  Symbol  (|  13). 

The  Apostles'  Creed  or  Apostolicum  (i.e.,  apos- 

tolicum  tymbolvm)  is  the  briefest  of  the  so-called 

ecumenical    creeds  (see   Symbolics).     With   the 

Nicsno-Constantinopoiitan  and  Athanasian  creeds, 

for  more  than  five  centuries  preceding 

I.  The      the  Protestant  Reformation  it  was  in 

First       use  in  the  West  and  enjoyed  especial 

Ecumenical  authority  (cf.  E.  K6llner,  Symbolik, 

Creeds.      Hamburg,  1857,  p.  5).    The  Eastern 

Church  has  never  traced  any  symbol 

to   the   apostles,  or    designated  any  as  apostolic 

in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word;    and  here  and 

there  in   the  West    the    Nicsno-Constantinopol- 

itan  creed  has  been  called  apostolic  (cf.  (Daspari, 

i.  242,  note  45;  ii.  115,  note  88;  iii.  12,  note  22). 

The  three  chief  branches  of    the  Church  in  the 


West,  however,  have  the  so  called  aymbolum  apos- 
tolicum in  essentially  the  same  form  (textus 
receptus). 

Apart  from  details  the  textus  receptus  can  be 
traced  with  some  degree  of  certainty  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixth  or  the  end  of  the 
a.  Present   fifth   century.    On   the  other  hand. 
Form  not   it  can  be  proved  that  before  that  time 
Bariier      this  form  of  the  symbol  was  nowhere 
than  Fifth  used  officially  in  any  Church  whether 
Century,    among  the  interrogationes  de  fide  or 
the    tradiHo    and    reddiHo    symboli; 
nor  can  any  traces  of  it  be  discovered  before  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century.    Since  it  by  no  means 
came  to  the  West  from  the  East,  and  in  the  Western 
provincial  Churches  symbols  were  in  use  which 
differ  greatly  from  the  textus  receptus  of  the  Apos- 
toUcum,  it  follows  that  the  latter  could  hardly  have 
existed  before  the  middle  of  the   fifth  century, 
and   most   likely   originated   about   500. 

In  its  present  form  the  Apostolicum  is  first 
found  in  a  sermon  of  Csesarius  of  Aries  (d.  542; 
Pseudo- Augustine,  244;  cf.  Kattenbusch,  i.  164 
sqq.),  with  which  may  be  compared  Sermo,  240, 
241  (texts  in  Hahn,  J  J  47^9),  and  the  symbol  in 
the  Missale  Oalltcanum  vetus  (Hahn, 

3.  Earliest   t  30).    The    immediate    predecessor 
Appear-     of   Csesarius'    and,    consequently,  of 

ance.  our  "  apostles'  creed  "  is  most  likely 
the  symbol  of  Faustus  of  Riez  of 
about  460  (Hahn,  %  38;  Kattenbusch,  pp.  158 
sqq.),  but  its  reconstruction  is  difficult.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  stage  succeeding  that  of  the  old 
Roman  symbol  (see  below)  in  the  direction  of  our 
Apostolicum  is  represented  by  the  highly  interesting 
symbol  discovered  by  Bratke  in  the  Bern  Codex 
n.  645  s»c.  vii.  (SK,  Ixviii.,  1895, 153  sqq.),  which 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  Gallican,  or  rather  Gallico- 
British,  symbol  belonging  to  the  fourth  century. 
It  differs  from  the  ancient  Roman  symbol  only 
by  the  additions  of  passus,  descendit  ad  inferos, 
catholicam,  and  vitam  cstemam.  These  four  ad- 
ditions all ,  tend  in  the  direction  of  our  Apostoli- 
cum and  at  the  same  time  prove  that  they  are  the 
four  <Ader  additions,  while  conceptus,  etc,,  and 
eommunionem  sanctorum  are  the  later  ones  (but 
creatorem  ccdi  et  terra  and  mortutis  are  also  older). 
Two  considerations  are  against  a  Roman  origin 
of  the  Apostolicum:  (1)  It  is  not  found  in  Rome 
until  the  Biiddle  Ages,  i.e.,  many  centuries  after 
its  attestation  by  Csesarius  of  Aries;  (2)  From  the 
end  of  the  fifth,  or  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury imtil  the  tenth  the  Nicsno-Constantinopolitan 
creed  in  Greek  was  used  in  Rome  in  the  traditio 
symMi,  and  not  the  Apostolicum(Ca8pari,  iii.  201- 
202,  226;  ii.  114-115,  note  88);  a  shorter  symbol 
was  also  in  use  in  Rome  (see  below),  but  it  was  not 
identical  with  the  Apostolicum.  With  the  spread 
of  the  textus  receptus  in  western  Europe 

4.  Legend  during  the  sixth  century,  the  legend 
of  its       of  its   wondrous  origin   also   spread 

Origin,      (cf.  Hahn,  i4Qp),    The  fact  that  such 

a    late    symbol   is    called    from  the 

very  beginning  **  the  Apostolic,"  still  more,  that, 

as  concerns  its   origin,  it    is   traced   back   to  a 

"  bringing  together  "  (Gk.  symboU,  Lat.  coUalio) 
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because  each  of  the  twelve  apostles  in  a  meeting 
before  their  separation  is  said  to  have  contributed 
a  sentence  to  it,  supposes  that  the  history  of 
the  symbol  did  not  commence  with  the  end  of  the 
fifth  century,  but  that  the  textus  receptus  was 
preceded  by  another  form,  the  attributes  of  which 
were  transferred  to  the  new  text  and  supplanted 
it.  This  supposition  which  the  very  simple  con- 
tents and  the  brief,  precise  form  of  the  symbol 
suggest,  is  also  sufficiently  confirmed  by  history. 

By  the  investigations  of  Ussher,  and  more  es- 
pecially by  those  of  Caspari,  it  has  become  evident 
that  between  250  and  460  a  symbol 

5.  Greek  was  used  in  the  religious  service  of 
Text  of  the  the  Roman  Church,  which  was  highly 

Roman     esteemed,  and  to  which  no  additions 

Symbol,  were  permitted;  as  early  as  the  fourth 
century  this  symbol  was  held  to  be 
derived  directly  from  the  twelve  apostles  in  the 
form  in  which  it  was  used,  and  it  was  supposed  to 
have  been  brought  to  Rome  by  Peter.  This  sym- 
bol, the  older,  shorter  Roman  (in  distinction  from 
the  Apostolicum,  which  is  sometimes  called  the 
later,  longer  Roman,  because  it  owes  its  general 
authority  in  the  West  to  Rome),  is  completely 
extant  in  a  number  of  texts  (Hahn,  J  J 14-20; 
Caspari,  ii.  48;  iii.  4,  5,  28-203).  In  its  original 
Greek  text  it  runs  thus: 

Uurrvit  «if  ^cbr  waripa  irayro«eparopa*  iccu  «if  Xpurrbr  'Iiftf'ovr 

(rhp)  vihy  avrov  rhy  iiovoytv^^  Tbr  idipiov  i^^v,  ^v  ytvni^irra 

ix  wvtvfiarof  ayiov  Koi  Moptov  r^f  «'apdtfi^>v,  rbr  iwi  HorrCov 

ntAirov  vravptt^irTa  xol  ro^i^a,   rji  rpirji  ^/ut^Pf  ayaararra  ix 

(TMr)  y^KprnVf  iyafidyra  «tf  rovt  ovpavovf ,  xa&i^iuyoy  iv  ^{if  rov 

irarpbf  Mty  cpxcrcu  Kpcrcu  ^myreut  iccu  v««povf*    ecu  tis  vrcvMA 

ayiov,  aylay  JxicAiftf'iay,  a^taw  aiiapmMy^  aapichf  araUrrao'ir. 

"  I  believe  in  God  the  Father  Almighty  and  in  Christ 

JemiB,  his  only-begotten  Son,  our  Lord,  bom  of  the  Holy 

Ghost  and  of  Mary,  the  Virgin,  who  was  crucified  under 

Pontius  Pilate  and  buried;  on  the  third  day  he  rose  from 

the  dead,  ascended  into  heaven,  sitteth  on  the  right  hand 

of  the  Father  from  whence  he  shall  come  to  judge  the 

quick  and  the  dead;  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  holy 

church,  the  remission  of  sins,  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh." 

The  legend  that  this  symbol  was  composed  by  the 
apostles,    appears    as    eariy    as    the 
6.  Earliest  ExplancUio  aymboli  of  Ambrose.    The 
Appearance  fact  that    the  writer  was  aware   of 
of  the  Leg-  its  being  divided  into  twelve  articles, 
end  of  its   perhaps    indicates    that    the    legend 
Origin,      that   each    apostle   had   contributed 
one    of    them    was    already    known. 
But  Rufinus,  who  wrote  later,  knows  only  of  a 
common  composition  of  the  Roman  symbol  by  the 
apostles  soon  after  Pentecost  and  before  the  sep- 
aration.    This  legend  he  refers  to  a  traditio  ma- 
jorum.  It  doubtless  existed  as  early  as  the  beginning 
of  the  fourth  century.    Both  Ambrose  and  Rufinus 
testify  that  the  wording  of  this  symbol  was  most 
scrupulously   preserved   in    the    Roman   Church. 
The  apostolic  origin  of   this  symbol   is  also  at- 
tested by  Jerome,  by  the  Roman  bishops  Celestine 
I.  (422-431),  Sixtus    III.    (431-440),  and  Leo    I. 
(440-461),    by  Vigilius   of   Thapsus,   and  in   the 
SacramerUarium  Gelasianum  (cf.  Caspari,  ii.  108- 
109,  note  78,  iii.  94-95;  Hahn,  J  46,  note  163). 

The  fact  that  Augustine  in  his  eight  expositions  of 
the  creed  follows  the  Roman  symbol,  leaves  no  doubt 
that  in  the  fourth  century  and  in  the  first  half  of  the 
I.- 16 


fifth  the  Roman  CJhurch  made  extensive  use  in  the 
redditio  of  a  symbol  identical  with  the  one  mentioned 
above,  and  allowed  of  absolutely  no  additions  to  it. 
Ambrose  was  certainly  not  the  only  one  to  protest 
against  many  antiheretical  additions.  The  epistle 
of  Marcellus  to  Julius  shows  that  between  the  years 
330  and  340  this  symbol  was  the  oflicial  one  in  use 
in  Rome;  but  other  testimonies  like  Novatian's 

tractate  De  trinitate  (Hahn,  J  7)  and 

7*  Age  of   the  fragments  from  the  epistles  and 

the  Roman  writings  of  Bishop  Dionysius  of  Rome 

SymboL     point  with   certainty  to  the  middle 

of  the  third  century.  That  the 
shorter  Roman  symbol  as  represented  in  the  Epistle 
of  Marcellus  and  in  the  Paalterium  iEthdaUmi 
(Hahn,  J 16;  Caspari,  iii.  161-203),  was  already 
the  predominant  one  in  the  Roman  Church  about 
the  year  250,  can  by  no  means  be  doubted.  But 
here  a  series  of  questions  arises,  the  answers  to 
which  involve  very  complicated  investigations 
and  combinations:  (1)  How  is  the  shorter  Roman 
symbol  related  to  the  Western  symbols  which 
were  used,  between  250  and  500  (or  800),  in  the 
religious  services  of  the  provincial  churches 
until  they  were  superseded  by  the  (Gallican) 
Symbolum  apostolicum  and  the  Nicsno-Constanti- 
nopolitan  creed?  (2)  How  is  the  shorter  Roman 
symbol  related  to  the  longer  (i.e.,  the  Apostolicum 
as  it  is  now  known)  from  the  time  of  Csesarius, 
and  why  was  it  displaced  by  the  latter?  (3) 
When  and  where  did  the  shorter  symbol  orig- 
inate? (4)  How  is  the  shorter  Roman  symbol 
related  to  the  Eastern,  pre-Constantinopolitan 
symbols?  (5)  How  is  the  shorter  Roman  symbol 
related  to  the  different  forms  of  the  rule  of  faith 
which  are  known  from  the  first  three  centuries? 
These  five  questions  can  be  separated  only  in 
abatrado,  A  definite  and  separate  answer  to  each 
of  them  is  impossible.  In  what  follows  they  will 
be  discussed  together  and  only  a  general  answer 
attempted. 

In  surveying  the  very  niunerous  provincial  and 
private  conifessions  which  remain  from  the  Western 

Church,  belonging  to  the  period  from 

8.  Com-     the    fourth    to    the    sixth    (seventh) 

parisonof    century  (cf.   Hahn,   20-45;    Caspari, 

Western     ii.,    iii.;  Kattenbusch,    5^215,    392 

Symbols,    sqq.),  six  important  observations  may 

be  made:  (1)  In  the  choice  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  single  parts  the  confessions  aU 
exhibit  the  same  fundamental  type  as  the  shorter 
Roman  symbol.  (2)  The  shorter  a  Western 
symbol  is,  the  more  closely  it  approaches  the 
shorter  Roman  symbol.  The  shortest  symbols 
of  the  provincial  Churches  of  the  West  are  almost, 
if  not  altogether,  identical  with  it.  (3)  The  later 
a  Western  symbol  is,  the  more  does  it  deviate 
by  additions  (hardly  ever  by  omissions)  from  the 
shorter  Roman.  These  additions  are  not  of  a 
directly  polemical  nature,  but  are  to  be  regarded 
as  completions  and  extensions  held  to  be  necessary 
in  the  interest  of  elucidation.  Such  additions 
by  no  means  alter  the  fundamental  character 
of  the  symbol,  since  they  are  not  of  a  specula- 
tive dogmatic  nature.  (4)  The  majority  of  the 
additions  which    the    Western   symbols    exhibit 
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may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  intermediate  step 
between  the  shorter  and  longer  Roman  symbols. 
This  consideration,  however,  is  not  so  important 
as  the  fact  that  during  the  third  and  fourth  cen- 
turies the  great  provincial  Churches  of  the 
West  produced  different  typea.  Four  such  types 
can  be  readily  distinguished,  the  Italian,  African, 
Gallican  (including  the  Irish),  and  Spanish.  As 
for  the  Gallican  type,  which  is  seen  in  our  Apos- 
toiicum,  it  is  characterized  by  such  historical  ad- 
ditions as  are  to  be  found  in  Oriental  forms  of  faith 
or  symbols  (viz.,  "  maker  of  heaven  and  earth," 
''suflfered,"  "died,"  "descended  into  heU"; 
"  catholic  ").  In  its  final  form  the  Gallican  type 
is  not  in  every  respect  the  richest  or  the  longest 
of  the  Western  symbols,  but  it  is  so  as  to  its  his- 
torical contents.  In  tbds  important  respect  the 
final  form  of  the  Gallican  type  has  completely 
preserved  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  old 
Roman  symbol.  It  exhibits  the  same  brief  and 
severe  style,  and,  nevertheless,  also  preserves  all 
the  significant  historical  featiu'es  which  became 
attached  to  the  Symbohtm  Romanum  in  the  course 
of  its  history.  The  Gallican  Apoatolicum  also 
exhibits  the  same  classical  elaboration  and  ecu- 
menical tendency  as  its  Roman  copy.  (5)  The 
less  any  Church  was  influenced  by  the  Roman,  the 
more  did  its  symbol  differ  from  the  shorter  Roman. 
The  symbols  of  the  Gallican  Church  differ  relatively 
much  from  it.  (6)  In  reducing  all  Western  symbols 
to  one  archetype,  without  regard  to  the  differences, 
the  shorter  Roman  symbol  is  obtained  without 
difficulty.  From  these  observations  it  may  be 
inferred  with  certainty  (a)  that  the  shorter  Roman 
symbol  was  the  source  of  aU  Western  confes- 
sions of  faith;  (h)  that  the  longer  Roman  symbol 
practically  proceeded  from  the  other,  though  not 
at  Rome,  and  as  a  result  received  also  the  same 
attributes,  which  originally  belonged  to  the  shorter 
symbol. 

The  supposition  is  also  justified  that  the  shorter 
Roman  symbol  must  have  already  existed  before 
the  middle  of  the  third  century,  otherwise  the  facts 
that  all  Western  Churches  originally  used  this  very 
symbol,  and  that,  e.g.,  the  African  Church  had 
already  developed  before  the  year  250  its  special 
type  on  the  basis  of  the  Symbolum  vettis  Romanum 
can  not  be  explained  (cf.  Cyprian  in  Hahn,  $J  28, 
29).  The  Roman  symbol  must  therefore  have 
originated  at  least  about  the  year  300;  and  this  can 
be  proved  from  the  writings  of  Tertullian,  as  well 
as  from  a  comparison  of  the  shorter  Roman  symbol 
with  the  Extern  symbols,  which  are  rich  in  ad- 
ditions, introductions,  dogmatic  remarics,  etc., 
besides  omissions.  The  Nicseno-Constantinopolitan 
creed  made  an  end  to  this  fluctuating  state  of  the 
confession,  and  from  about  430  superseded  the  other 
Eastern  confessions,  and  to  this  day  the  Constan- 
tinopolitan  creed  has  remained  the  symbol  of  the 
Byzantine  Church. 

Considering  the  state  of  affairs  which  existed 
in  the  East  t^  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  it  is 
difficult  to  characterize  the  fundamental  type  of 
the  Eastern  symbols.  But,  in  spite  of  the  many 
deviations,  there  exists  a  certain  affinity  with  the 
shorter  Roman  symbol,  the  acceptance  of  which 


was  hindered  by  (1)  the  circumstance  that  the 

Christological  section  of  the  Roman  symbol  came 

into  conflict  with  a  (ISiristological  type  already 

established;  (2)  by  the  desire  to  give 

9.  Assomp-  fuller   expression   to   the   "  higher  " 
tion  of  an  Christology    in    the    creed.    It    was 

Asia  Minor  not  till  the  time  of  the  Arian  con- 
Original  of  troversy  that  fixed  symbols  in  the 
the  Roman  East  began  to  be  formed.  From  an 
SymboL  examination  of  the  Rules  of  Faith, 
and  the  fragments  of  those  rules  and 
formula-like  sentences  which  are  now  familiar  as 
belonging  to  the  Eastern  half  of  the  Church  from 
the  middle  of  the  first  to  the  middle  of  the  third 
century,  scholars  like  Caspari,  Zahn,  Loofs,  and 
others  have  inferred  that  there  must  have  existed 
an  Eastern  symbol  or,  to  be  more  precise,  a  symbol 
from  Asia  Minor,  to  which  the  old  Roman  symbol 
was  related  as  daughter  or  sister.  The  assumption 
rests  principally,  if  not  exclusively,  on  what  is 
foimd  in  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Irensus,  Justin, 
and  Ignatius;  and  the  inference  drawn  therefrom 
is  that  in  the  East  there  existed  in  the  second  cen- 
tury a  fixed  symbol,  or,  rather,  many  symbols, 
related  to  the  Roman  symbol  but  independent  of 
it.  At  best  the  Roman  symbol  is  contemporaneous 
with  the  Asiatic  or  Syrian;  more  probably  it  is 
later.  Hamack,  who  formeriy  shared  this  view, 
is  now  of  opinion  that  the  fact  that  single  sen- 
tences seem  to  be  echoes  of  the  symbol,  or  tally  with 
it,  offers  no  guaranty  that  they  themselves  derive 
from  one  symbol.  Before  any  symbol  existed 
God  was  "  almighty  ";  Jesus  (ISirist  was  called  "  the 
only-begotten  son,  our  Lord  ";  he  was  proclaimed 
as  "  begotten  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  bom  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,"  as  having  "  suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate," 
and  as  coming  to  "  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead." 
Without  following  the  argument  in  refutation  of  the 
testimonies  derived  from  early  Fathers  in  detail, 
it  can  be  stated  that,  while  the  existence  of  a  primi- 
tive typical  Eastern  form  up  to  a  certain  point 
is  admitted,  nevertheless  it  is  insisted  that  the  great 
feat  of  forming  the  symbol,  and  of  therewith  laying 
the  foundation  of  aU  ecclesiastical  symbols,  remains 
the  glory  of  the  community  at  Rome.  To  this 
Roman  symbol  which  is  unhesitatingly  to  be  traced 
back  to  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century, 
no  doubt  Tertullian  refers  (fleer,,  xxxvi.).  Had  a 
symbol  been  established  in  Rome  at  the  time  of 
the  fierce  struggle  with  Gnosticism  and  Blardoni- ' 
tism  (about  145-190),  It  would  have  run  differently. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  advisable  to  go  back 
too  far  beyond  the  middle  of  the  second  centuiy. 

To  sum  up:    The  symbol  originated  in  Rome 

about  the  middle  of  the  second  centuiy.    It  was 

based   upon   the  baptismal  formula 

10.  Sum-   and  oi^  confessional  formulas  oi  a 
maiy.      summarizing  character  (such  as  may 

be  identified  from  the  New  Testament 
and  from  Ignatius,  Justin,  and  Irenseus),  which 
had  been  generally  handed  down,  including  Eastern 
formulas  (Asia  Minor,  Syria),  and  was  largely  under 
the  influence  of  the  New  Testament  writings.  In 
Rome  itself  the  symbol  was  never  altered.  It 
made  its  way  into  the  Western  provinces  from  the 
end  of  the  second  century  onward,  without  claiming 
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to  have  been,  in  the  strictest  sense,  composed  by 
the  apostles.  This  accounts  for  the  different 
modifications  in  those  provinces  (whereas  at  Rome 
it  was  designated  as  apostolic  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word  sometime  between  260  and  350). 
Among  these  modifications,  those  became  histor- 
ically the  most  important  which  were  derived  from 
the  primitive  confessional  formulas  or  mathSma 
(i.e.,  substance  of  instruction)  of  the  East;  namely, 
"  creator  of  heaven  and  earth,"  "  suffered,"  *'  died," 
"  descended  into  hell,"  "  life  everiasting,"  besides 
the  catholicam — ^these  are  just  the  modifications 
traceable  in  the  Galilean  symbols  which  issue 
in  our  Apostolicum — ^in  addition,  the  concepHUf 
which  is  obscure  in  its  origin  and  otherwise  of  little 
importance,  and,  most  perplexing  of  all,  the  eonv- 
munionem  aanctorum.  In  this  connection  may  rightly 
be  borne  in  mind  the  particularly  close  relations 
existing  between  southern  Gaul  and  the  East. 

That  the  Roman  Church  after  the  beginning  of 
the  sixth  centuiy  gradually  allowed  itself  to  be 

separated  from  and  finally  robbed  of 

II.  The  Old  the  symbol  which  it  had  previously 

Roman     guarded  so  faithfully,  is  a  phenomenon 

Symbol  Di»-  not  yet  fuUy  explained,  although  Cas- 

placed,      pari  (ii.  114  sqq.;  iii.  201  sqq.,  230 

sqq.)  has  made  some  very  important 
contributions  toward  a  solution  of  the  problem. 
What  is  most  decisive  is  the  fact  that  it  was  not 
the  longer  (Gallican)  daughter  recension  which 
displaced  the  mother,  but  that  at  Rome  from  the 
be^nning  of  the  sixth  centuiy  the  Nicffino-Con- 
stantinopolitan  symbol  took  the  place  of  the  shorter 
symbol  in  the  tradttio  and  redditio  aymboli,  whereas 
in  the  baptismal  questions  the  old  Roman  sjrmbol 
still  remained  in  use.  The  displacement  of  the 
old  Roman  symbol  by  the  Gonstantinopolitan 
becomes  veiy  intelligible,  when  one  considers  the 
conditions  of  the  time.  The  rule  of  the  Ostro- 
goths in  Italy  brought  the  Church  of  Rome  in 
dangerous  proximity  to  Arianism,  and,  in  order  to 
emphasise  its  attitude  with  respect  to  this  heresy, 
the  Church  felt  compeUed  to  adopt  a  more  ex- 
plicit, so  to  speak  polemically  formed,  symbol. 
Then,  again,  when  this  necessity  ceased  to  press 
on  the  Church,  and  a  return  to  a  simpler  creed 
became  possible,  the  old  symbol  had  grown  dim 
in  memoiy;  while  the  new  Roman,  which  was 
in  fact  the  Gallican,  the  Symbolum  Apostolicum, 
recommended  itself  by  its  more  complete  form. 
The  differences  were  overiooked,  or  else  not  re- 
garded as  considerable;  and  the  legend  which 
had  invested  the  old  symbol  with  a  halo  of  g^ory 
awoke  again  around  the  new  one,  and  again  and 
for  a  long  time  became  a  power  in  the  Church, 
till  it  was  exploded  in  the  age  of  the  Renaissance 
and  the  Reformation. 

In  interpreting  the  apostolic  symbol  historically, 
it  must  be  remembcored  that  those  portions  of  the 

same  which  belonged  to  the  old  Ro- 

la.  Inter-    man   confession   must   be   explained 

pretation  of  from  the  theology  of  the  later  apos- 

theSymboL  tolic    and    postapostolic    ages    (not 

simply,  as  some  claim,  "according  to 
the  New  Testament ").  This  explanation  must 
take  into    consideration  that  the  symbol  ia  an 


elaborated  baptismal  formula  and  that  in  its  prim- 
itive form  it  must  therefore  not  be  regarded  as  an 
expression  of  intrachurch  polemics,  but  rather  as 
a  Christian  confession,  composed  for  the  purpose  of 
instructing  in  Christianity  as  distinguished  from 
Judaism  and  heathenism.  In  the  course  of  his- 
tory the  theological  explanation  of  the  symbol 
on  the  whole  keeps  pace  with  the  general  develop- 
ment of  dogmatics  and  theology.  But  the  dis- 
tinction between  theological  rules  of  faith  and  a 
confession  serving  for  Christian  instruction  remains 
in  the  consciousness  of  the  West,  and  is  charac- 
teristically reflected  in  the  ExplancUioMS  aymboli. 

As  concerns  the  expressions  of  the   apostolic 
symbol  which  are  not  in  the  old  Roman,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  ascertain  when,  where,  and 
13.  Clauses  under    what    conditions    they    first 
not  Found  appear.    Of  most  of  them  it  may  be 
in  the  Old   said  that  they  are  a  natural  expli- 
Roman      cation  of  the  ancient  symbol,  that 
SymboL     they  do  not  alter  its  character,  that 
they  contain  only  the  common  faith 
of  the  Church— even  of  the  Church  of  the  second 
centuiy — and  that  at  the  end  of  the  second  century 
they  were  known  in  the  West,  though  they  had  not 
yet  found  a  stable  place  in  any  of  the  provincial 
symbols.    Two  only  of  the  additions  can  not  be  so 
regarded,  namely  the  phrases  deacendit  ad  inferos, 
in  the  second  article,  and  aanctorum  communionem 
in  the  third.    But  both  additions,  on  account  of 
their  dubious  meaning,  must  be  allowed  to  be 
failures.    Even  in  modem  times  they  are  explained 
quite  differently  by  different  parties  in  the  Church 
(cf.  Kattenbusch,  i.  1  sqq.).       (A.  Harnack.) 
Bibuoobapht:  The  general  worka,  A.  Hahn,  BtMtoMdb  der 
SymboU,  3d  ed.  by  Q.  L.  Hahn,  Braelau,  1897;  C.  P.  Ca«- 
pari,  UnoedruckUf  unbeacfUeU,  und  wenig  beaehtete  QueUen 
ntr  OetehidUe  dm  TaufayniboU  und  der  Olttuberunodt  3 
vols.,  Christiania.  1866-75;  J.  R.  Lumby,  HiMtory  of  the 
Cr00df,  London,  1880;  Sohaff.Cr00(lf,i  14-23,  ii.  45-66.  Piv- 
ticularlyonthe  Apostles'  Creed  are:  J.  Pearson,  SxponiUm 
of  the  Creed,  London,  1659,  and  oonetantly  reprinted  (the 
English  classic  on  the  subject);  M .  Nicolas,  Le  Symbole  dee 
Apdtrte,  Paris,  1867;  J.  Baron,  The  Greek  OrigxH  of  ike 
Apoetlee'  Creed,  London,  1885;  L.  de  Grenade.  Le  Sym- 
bole dee  ApBiree,  Paris,  1890;  A  Harnack,  Dae  apoeto- 
Heche  Glaubenebekenninie,  Berlin,  1896;  idem.  The  Apoe- 
Uee*   Creed,   Uansl.  of   ApoetoHechee   Symbolum   in    the 
ProteetanHedte     RealeneyklapOdie,  Leipsic,  1896,  by   8. 
Means,  ed.  T.  B.  Saunders.  London,  1901;  8.  B&nmer, 
Dae    apoetoliedie    Olaubenebekenntnie,    Mains,    1893;  C. 
Blume,    Dae   apoetoliedie   Olaubentb^eenrUnie,   Freiburg. 
1893;  J.  Haussleiter,  Zur  Voryeechiehte  dee  apoetolied^en 
Glaubentbekenntnieee,  Munich,  1893;  T.  Zahn,  Dae  apoe- 
toliedie  Symbolum,  Leipsic,  1893;  F.  Kattenbusch.  Dae 
apoeioliedie  Symbolum,   2   vols.,   ib.    1894-1900;  H.    B. 
Swete,  The  ApoeUee*  Creed  and  Primitive  Chriehaniiy, 
Cambridge.    1894;  C.    Bf.    Schneider,    Dae   'apoeUdieehe 
GlaubenebekemUnie,  Ratisbon,  1901;  A  C.  McGiffert,  The 
ApoeUee'  Creed,  ite  Origin,  ite  Purpoee,  and  ite  Hieiorieat 
InterprekUum,  New  York,  1902;  W.  R.  Richards,  ApoeOee* 
Creed  in   Modern    Worehip,  ib.  1906;   H.   C.   Beeching. 
Apoetlee'  Creed,  London,  1906;  and  see  under  Stmbouob. 
APOSTLKy   TEACHING   OF   TH£   TWBLVB. 
See  DiOACHB. 

APOSTLESmP  OF  PRAYBR.  See  Confba- 
TBRNiTiBs,  Rbuoious;  Sacrbd  Hbart  of  Jbsus, 

Dbvotion  to.        

APOSTOLIC  BRETHREN:  A  sect  foimded  in 
northern  Italy  in  the  latter  half  of  the  thirteenth 
century  by  Gherardo  Segarelli,  a  native  of  Aizano 
in  the  territory  of  Parma.    He  was  ot  low  birtti 
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and  without  education,  applied  for  membership 
in  the  Franoiscan  order  at  Parma,  and  was  rejected. 
Ultimately  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the 
restoration  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  apos- 
tolic manner  of  life.  About  1260  he  assumed  a 
costmne  patterned  after  representations  which 
he  had  seen  of  the  apostles,  sold  his  house,  scattered 
the  price  in  the  market-place,  and  went  out  to  preach 
repentance  as  a  mendicant  brother.  He  found 
disciples,  and  the  new  order  of  penitents  spread 
throughout  Lombardy  and  beyond  it.  At  first 
the  Franciscans  and  other  churchmen  only 
scoffed  at  Segarelli's  eccentric  ways;  but  about 
1280  the  Bishop  of  Parma  threw  him  into  prison, 
then  kept  him  awhile  in  his  palace  as  a  source  of 
amusement,  and  in  1286  banished  him  from  the 
diocese.  All  new  mendicant  orders  without  papal 
sanction  having  been  prohibited  by  the  Council  of 
Lyons  in  1274,  Honorius  IV.  issued  a  severe  rep- 
robation of  the  Apostolic  Brethren  in  1286,  and 
Nicholas  IV.  renewed  it  in  1290.  A  time  of  perse- 
cution followed.  At  Parma  in  1294  four  mem- 
bers of  the  sect  were  burned,  and  Segarelli  was 
condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  Six  years 
later  he  was  made  to  confess  a  relapse  into  heresies 
which  he  had  abjured,  and  was  burned  in  Parma 
July  18,  1300.  A  man  of  much  greater  gifts  now 
took  the  lead  of  the  sect.  This  was  Dolcino  (q.v.), 
the  son  of  a  priest  in  the  diocese  of  Novara,  and  a 
member  of  the  order  since  1291,  an  eloquent, 
enthusiastic  utterer  of  apocalyptic  prophecies. 
At  the  head  of  a  fanatical  horde,  who  were  in  daily 
expectation  of  seeing  the  judgment  of  God  on  the 
Church,  he  maintained  in  the  mountainous  dis- 
tricts of  Novara  and  Vercelli  a  guerrilla  warfare 
agamst  the  crusaders  who  had  been  summoned  to 
put  him  down.  Cold  and  hunger  were  still  more 
dangerous  enemies;  and  finally  the  remnant  of 
his  forces  were  captured  by  the  bishop  of  Vercelli — 
about  150  persons  in  all,  including  Dolcino  himself 
and  his  "  spiritual  sister,"  Margareta,  both  of  whom, 
refusing  to  recant,  were  burned  at  the  stake  June  1, 
1307.  This  was  really  the  end  of  the  sect's  history, 
xt  is  true  that  even  later  than  the  middle  of  the 
century  traces  of  their  activity  are  found,  especially 
in  northern  Italy,  Spain,  and  France;  but  these 
are  only  isolated  survivals. 

The  ideal  which  the  Apostolic  Brethren  strove 
to  realize  was  a  life  of  supposed  perfect  sanctity, 
in  complete  poverty,  with  no  fixed  domicil,  no 
care  for  the  morrow,  and  no  vows.  It  was  a  pro- 
test against  the  invasion  of  the  Church  by  the  spirit 
of  worldliness,  as  well  as  against  the  manner  in 
which  the  other  orders  kept  their  vows,  particu- 
larly that  of  poverty.  In  itself  the  project  might 
have  seemed  harmless  enough,  not  differing  greatly 
from  the  way  in  which  other  founders  had  begun. 
When  the  order  was  prohibited,  however,  the 
refusal  to  submit  to  ecclesiastical  authority  stamped 
its  members  as  heretics.  Persecution  embittered 
their  opposition;  the  Church,  in  their  eyes,  had 
fallen  completely  away  from  apostolic  holiness, 
and  become  Babylon  the  Great,  the  persecutor  of 
the  saints.  Their  apocalyptic  utterances  and  ex- 
pectations are  a  lii^  with  the  Joachimites  (see 
Joachim   op   Fiore);  in  fact,  parallels  to  their 


teaching,  mostly  founded  on  literal  interpretations 
of  Scriptiu*e  texts,  may  be  found  in  many  heretical 
bodies.  They  forbade  the  taking  of  oaths,  appar- 
ently permitting  jjerjury  in  case  of  need,  and  re- 
jected capital  punishment;  their  close  intercourse 
with  their  *'  apostoUc  sisters  "  gave  rise  to  serious 
accusations  against  their  morals,  though  they  them- 
selves boasted  of  their  purity,  and  considered  the 
conquest  of  temptation  bo  close  at  hand  as  especially 
meritorious.  (Huoo  Sachsse.) 

Biblxoqrapht:  J.  L.  Moaheim,  Vernich  einer  unparteiMten 
KeUero€9ehichU,  i.  193-400.  Helmstadt.  1746;  Helyot.  Ordrea 
moruutiquet,  iv.  54  sqq.,  8  vols.;  L.  Ferraris.  Prompla 
h^liotheea  canonica,  iwridica  moroZtt,  .  .  .  vi.  634,  7  vols., 
Rome,  1844-56;  H.  C.  Lea,  HUtory  of  the  Inquitition,  m. 
103  sqq..  New  York.  1887. 

APOSTOLIC  CHURCH  DIRECTORY:  A  work 
of  Egyptian  origin,  probably  of  the  third  century. 
It  appears  in  early  times  to  have  had  no  fixed 
title,  although  it  was  generally  received  as  apos- 
toUc. The  title  given  above  is  a  translation  of  that 
(Apo8toli8cheKirchenordnung)  used  for  it  by  Bickell, 
its  first  modem  editor.  It  professes  to  have  been 
delivered  word  for  word  by  the  apostles,  whose 
names  are  given  as  John,  Matthew,  Peter,  Andrew, 
Philip,  Simon,  James,  Nathanael,  Thomas,  Cephas 
(I),  Bartholomew,  and  Jude,  the  brother  of  James. 
John  is  represented  as  the  first  to  speak  and,  after 
the  apostles,  Mary  and  Martha  also  say  something. 
The  precepts  given  by  the  apostles  fall  into  two 
sections,  one  dealing  with  the  moral  and  the  other 
with  the  ecclesiastical  law  (chape,  i.-xiv.,  and  zvi.- 
XXX.).  The  first  part  is  almost  a  literal  trans- 
cription of  the  Didache  (i.-iv.  8),  the  observations 
at  the  close  of  it  are  borrowed  from  the  Epistle  of 
Barnabas  (xxi.  2-4,  xix.  11).  The  precepts  relating 
to  ecclesiastical  organization  deal  with  the  choice 
of  bishops  and  with  presbyters,  lectors,  deacons, 
widows,  lay  people,  and  deaconesses.  The  canon 
referring  to  deacons  occurs  twice,  in  chaps,  xx.  and 
xxii.,  one  being  apparently  a  later  insertion. 

The  work  was  evidently  written  for  a  very  small 
conununity.  It  imposes  on  the  clergy  limitations 
in  regard  to  marriage  which  go  far  for  that  period. 
The  section  on  deaconesses  is  interesting,  in  regard 
to  both  the  foundation  and  the  regulations  of  the 
institution.  A  wider  field  of  activity  is  assigned  to 
the  lector  than  one  is  accustomed  to;  but  no  minor 
orders  in  the  later  sense  are  known,  nor  is  there  any 
approach  to  metropolitan  organization.  These 
primitive  traits  induced  Hamack  to  attempt  to 
distinguish  two  sources  belonging  to  the  second 
century,  represented  by  chaps,  xvi.-xxi.,  and  xxii.- 
xxviii.;  but  this  is  unnecessary,  as  primitive  cus- 
toms persisted  for  a  long  time  in  certain  parts  of 
the  Church.  H.  Achelib. 

Biblioorapht:  Editions  from  the  Greek:  J.  W.  Bickell, 
Getdiichte  df  Kirchenrwhit,  i.  87-07.  107-132,  178  sqq., 
Qiessen,  1843;  P.  de  Lagarde,  in  C.  C.  J.  Bunsen.  Chru- 
tianity  and  Mankind,  vi.  440-460,  London,  1854;  A.  Hfl- 
genfeld.  Novum  TeBtamentum  extra  canonem  recephan, 
part  iv.,  pp.  03-106,  Leipsic,  1884;  A.  Uamaok,  in  TU, 
ii.  2,  pp.  225-237,  and  ii.  5.  pp.  7-31,  ib.  1886.  Editions 
from  the  Coptic:  H.  Tattam,  The  Apottolical  Contliitw- 
tione  or  Canone  of  ffie  AposUee  in  Coptic  vriih  an  Eng, 
Tranal.,  London,  1848;  P.  de  Lagarde,  JSgvpluica,  pp. 
230-248,  Gdttingen,  1883;  U.  Bouriant,  Reeueil  de  tra- 
vauz,  y.  202-261,  Paris.  1883;  consult  also  Hamaok, 
Lxtteratur,  pp.  451  sqq.  and  of.  TU^  vi.  4,  pp.  30  sqq., 
Leipsic,  1801. 
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APOSTOLIC  CONSTITUTIONS  AND   CANONS. 


Origiii  &nd  History  (f  1). 
The  CoDBtitutioiUt  Books 
i-vL  (I  2). 


Books  vii.  and  viii  (f  3). 
The  Canons  (f  4). 


Apostolic  CoDfititutions  and  Canons  is  the 
name  applied  to  an  ancient  collection  of  ecclesi- 
astical precepts.  The  Constitutions  profess  to  be 
regulations  for  the  organization  of  the  Church 
put  forth  by  the  apostles  themselves  and  published 
to  the  faithful  by  Clement  of  Rome.  In  reality 
they  are  of  Syrian  origin,  and  were  composed  by  a 
cleric  from  older  sources  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
fourth  century.  They  consist  of  eight  books. 
The  eighty-five  Canons  have  the  form  of  synodal 
decisions,  and  proceeded  from  the 
I.  Origin  same  source  not  much  later.  The  fate 
and  of  the  two  collections,  so  nearly  allied 
Histoiy.  in  their  origin,  has  been  different. 
The  Constitutions  can  never  have 
been  received  outside  of  a  narrow  circle.  They 
were  considered  spurious  even  in  an  extremely 
uncritical  age,  and  thus  never  came  as  a  whole  into 
any  of  the  great  collections  of  ecclesiastical  law 
in  the  East,  though  a  part  of  the  eighth  book  is  fre- 
quently met  with  in  these.  They  were  unknown 
in  the  West  until  the  sixteenth  century,  at  which 
time  neither  Baronius  nor  Bellarmine  made  any 
attempt  to  vindicate  their  authenticity,  though 
Anglican  theologians  took  a  great  interest  in  them 
and  frequently  upheld  their  apostolic  origin.  The 
Canons,  on  the  other  hand,  were  generally  received 
as  genuine,  included  in  many  collections  of  Church 
law,  and  translated  into  several  Oriental  languages; 
to  this  day  they  stand  at  the  beginning  of  the  ca- 
nonical system  of  the  Eastern  Chiu*ch.  The  first 
fifty  were  made  known  to  the  West  by  Dionysius 
Exiguus  (d.  before  544),  from  whom  they  passed 
into,  a  number  of  Latin  collections,  e.g.,  the  pseudo- 
Isidorian  Decretals,  the  Decretum  Gratiani,  and  the 
Decretals  of  Gregory  IX. 

The  criticism  of  the  Constitutions  was  placed 
upon  secure  foimdations  for  the  first  time  when 
their  sources  were  definitely  assigned — the  first 
six  books  (by  Lagarde)  to  the  DidascaUa,  the 
seventh  to  the  Didache,  and  the  eighth  to  the 
writings  of  Hippolytus  of  Rome. 
a.  The  Con-  The  first  of  these  soiu*ces  is  a  con- 
stitutionsy  stitution  of  the  third  century,  written 
Books  L-yi.  by  a  bishop  of  Coele-Syria  and  at- 
tributed by  him  to  the  twelve  apostles. 
Its  unique  value  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  gives  a 
picture  down  to  the  minutest  details,  of  the  life 
of  a  Christian  conmiunity  of  the  third  century. 
The  daily  life  of  the  individual  and  the  family, 
the  public  worship,  the  wide  practical  charity  and 
the  strict  moral  discipline,  the  relation  of  the 
Church  to  the  State  and  to  the  surrounding  world, 
in  science,  art,  and  literature — all  this  is  vividly 
depicted  in  the  Didascalia,  It  throws  a  great  deal 
of  light  on  the  origin  of  the  order  of  deaconesses. 
Some  things  are  peculiar; --thus  the  New  Testament 
canon  includes,  besides  the  four  canonical  Gospels, 
that  of  Peter  and  probably  that  according  to  the 
Hebrews,  and  some  apocryphal  Acta  in  addition 
to  the  canonical  Acts.  Striking  characteristics 
are  the  friendly  tone  toward  the  Jews,  in  contrast 


with  a  hostile  feeling  toward  the  Jewish  Christians; 
apparently  the  author  was  at  the  head  of  a  com- 
munity of  Gentile  Christians,  and  found  that  a 
neighboring  Jewish-Christian  community  had  a 
greater  infiuence  upon  his  flock  than  he  approved. 
Ascetic  directions  in  regard  to  mastery  over  the 
flesh  are  entirely  wanting. 

The  first  thirty-two  chapters  of  the  seventh  book 
of  the  Constitutions  are  a  mere  recasting  of  the 
Didache,  Noteworthy  liturgical  prayers  (xxxiii.- 
xxxviii.)  and  directions  as  to  baptism  (xxxix.- 
xlv.)  follow;  the  baptismal  creed  in  chapter  xli. 
played  a  not  unimportant  part  in  the  councils 
of  the  fourth  century.  The  eighth  book  is  a  com- 
pilation from  various  sources.  Chapters  i.  and  ii. 
contain  an  independent  treatise  on 
3.  Books  the  charismata,  which,  since  Hip- 
viL  and  viiL  polytus  is  known  to  have  written  on 
this  subject,  is  supposed  with  great 
probability  to  be  his.  With  chap  iv.  begins  a 
liturgical  directory  which  is  ascribed  directly  to 
the  apostles;  chaps,  v.-xv.  form  the  well-known 
"  Clementine "  liturgy.  Achelis  has  tried  to 
demonstrate  that  the  source  of  this  part  is  the  Egyp- 
tian church  directory,  which  in  its  turn  is  derived 
from  the  Canones  Hippolyti  (preserved  in  an  Arabic 
version).  If  this  theory  is  correct,  this  part  of  the 
eighth  book  also  would  be  ultimately  due  to  Hip- 
polytus. The  Egyptian  directory  was  a  Greek  work 
of  the  third  century,  which  is  preserved  only  in  the 
Oriental  versions.  In  opposition  to  Achelis,  Funk, 
of  TQbingen,  maintained  that  the  Apostolic  Con- 
stitutions were  the  original  work,  the  Egyptian 
directory  derived  from  them,  and  the  Canones 
Hippolyti  from  that  again.  The  compiler  of  the 
Constitutions  acted  as  an  editor  in  dealing  with  his 
sources,  attempting  by  revision  and  addition  to 
fuse  the  various  sources  into  a  serviceable  whole. 
He  was  an  inhabitant  of  Syria,  possibly  a  neighbor 
of  the  earlier  author  of  the  Didascalia,  A  connec- 
tion can  be  traced  between  him  and  the  pseudo- 
Ignatius,  the  Syrian  forger  who  made  twelve 
letters  out  of  the  seven  genuine  ones  of  Ignatius; 
certainly  allied  in  time  and  thought  with  this  man, 
he  may  have  been  identical  with  him.  His  date 
has  been  variously  given,  from  c.  350  to  c.  400,  and 
can  probably  never  be  accurately  determined,  as 
the  Constitutions  have  clearly  been  retouched  later, 
especially  the  eighth  book,  which  was  the  most 
used. 

The  Apostolic  Canons  grew  up  in  the  same  sur- 
roundings, probably  with  the  view  of  covering  the 
lack  of  authenticity  of  the  Constitutions  by  a  new 
forgery.  Their  numbering  varies;  the  division 
into  eighty-five  seems  to  be  thei  oldest.  Outside 
of    the   Constitutions,    their   sources 

4.  The     are   the   decrees   of   the   Dedication 

Canons.  Synod  of  Antioch  in  341  and  other 
councils.  C^on  Ixxxv.  is  the  inter- 
esting Bible  canon  of  both  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, which  omits  the  Apocaljrpse,  but  includes 
the  two  Clementine  epistles  and  the  Constitutions 
as  Sqripture. 

Information  as  to  other  Oriental  writings  more 
or  less  connected  with  the  Constitutions  and  their 
sources  may  be  found  in  W.  Riedel,  Die  Kirchen- 
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reeht§quellen  des  Patriarchats  Alexandrien  (Leipdc, 
1900),  which  treats  among  others  the  Thirty  Tra- 
ditions  of  the  AposUea,  the  Arabic  Didascalia,  and 
a  version  of  this,  the  Ethiopic  Didascalia — a  com- 
paratively late  work  which  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Syriao  Didascalia,  but  is  probably  related  to 
the  TutamerUum  Jesu  ChrisH.  An  Oriental  corpus, 
the  Clementina,  consists  of  the  Testaimenium,  the 
Apostolic  and  Egyptian  directories,  an  extract  from 
the  Constitutions,  and  the  Apostolic  Canons.  It 
is  divided  into  eight  books  by  the  Arabic  and  Syriac 
copyists.  The  title  and  introduction  are  taken  from 
the  Constitutions,  to  which  the  Clementina  was 
intended  as  a  supplement.  H.  Acheus. 

Biblioobapht:  Editions:  The  ConstitutioDs  are  in  Oote- 
l«iu»-Clerious,  Sandanim  pairum  .  .  .  opera^  L  100-^2, 
Amsterdam,  1724  (reproduced  in  MPO,  L);  W.  Oltaen. 
ConatiiuUonm  apo§iolieat  Schwerin,  1863;  P.  de  Lefe8rde« 
ConatihMone9  apoBlolonm^  Leipoic,  1862,  and  in  C.  C.  J. 
Buneen.  Analada  AnU-Niccnuit  ii,  London,  1854  (the 
first  critical  ed.)*  The  Canons  are  included  in  most 
council  collections,  in  the  Corfws  ptrit  dvUU  and  Ccrpu9 
furit  eanonieL  For  the  Syriac  consult:  P.  de  Lafcarde, 
Didatoalia  apottolorum  9jfr%aoe,  Leipsic,  1854;  Bf.  D.  Gib- 
son, in  Hifrm  SemiUemt  i.-ii.,  London,  1003  (with  Ens. 
transl.,  from  recently  discovered  MSB.)*  From  the  Latin: 
E.  Hauler,  DidtuoaUa  apottolorum  fragm^rUa  Vmnmtntia 
LaHna,  Leipsic,  1900;  H.  Achelis  and  J.  Flenuning.  in  TU, 
newser.,x.  2,  ib.  1904,  cf.  H.  Achelis, in  TU,rl4,  ib.l891. 
and  in  ZKO,  zv.  (1894)  1  sqq.  The  Enc.  transL  of  Whis- 
ton  is  giTen  with  notes  in  ANF,  yii.  891-506  (reproduced 
from  the  second  rolume  of  his  PrimiUv^  ChritHafUiy), 
Consult  also  F.  X.  Funk,  Die  oposloZttcAsn  KontHtuUonen, 
Rottenburs,  1891;  W.  Riedel,  in  ROmuchs  QuariaUdirift, 
xiv.  (1900)  3  sqq.;  J.  Leypoldt,  Saiduche  Attstfltfe  au* 
dem  aehten  BucHb  der  apostoiiscfcsn  Ktmetiiuiioneth  in  TU, 
new  ser.,  xi  1,  Leipsic,  1904;  O.  Homer,  The  StaiuUe  of 
the  ApoMee;  or^  Canonee  eedeaiaetieit  ed.  vfHh  TraneL  from 
Ethiopie  and  Aralne  MSS.  .  .  .  London,  1905;  D.  L. 
O'Leary,  ApoetoUaU  Coneliiutume,  ib.  1906.  The  discus- 
sions upon  the  Didaehe  and  the  Apoetolieal  Churdi  Di- 
redory  involve  the  ConeHtutionM  and  Canone. 

APOSTOUC   COUNCIL  AT  JERUSALEM. 

New  Testament  Statements  and  Allusions  (I  1). 

Luke  the  Author  of  the  Account  in  Acts  (f  2). 

Occasion  for  the  Council  (f  3). 

The  Outcome.    Four  Prohibitions  (f  4). 

Alleged  Contradiction  between  Acts  and  Qalatians  u. 

(§5). 
Later  History  of  the  Decision  of  the  Councfl  (f  6). 

The  Apostolic  Coimcil  is  the  conunon  designation 
of  the  meeting  described  in  Acts  xv.  It  took  place 
in  51  or  52  a.d.,  between  the  missionary  journey 
of  Paul  and  Barnabas  and  that  of  Paul  alone,  and 
marks  a  distinct  stage  in  the  proclamation  of  the 
apostles'  message  to  the  Grentile  world;  viz.,  the 
recognition  of  the  right  of  the  (ventiles 
I.  New  Tea-  to  a  place  in  the  Christian  conmiu- 

tament  nity,  without  subjection  to  the  Mo- 
Statements  saic  law.  Interest  in  Luke's  report 
and  Alltt-    of   the   proceedings  is  increased  by 

sions.  the  fact  that  Paul  himself  refers 
to  the  Council  in  Gal.  ii.  1-10  from 
a  controversial  standpoint.  The  comparison  of 
the  two  accounts  has  led  some  recent  theolo- 
gians to  assert  tnat  the  account  in  Acts  is 
essentially  different  from  that  of  Paul,  and 
that  the  author  of  Acts  has  made  the  facts  fit  the 
views  which  he  takes  of  the  whole  period  (see 
below,  J  5).  In  earlier  time  this  council  was  the 
special  point  used  as  a  fulcrum  for  the  attempt 
of  the  Tubingen  school  to  overthrow  the  received 


tradition  as  to  the  history  and  literature  of  the 
time.  Although  the  objections  of  Baur,  especially 
as  to  the  irreconcilability  of  Acts  xv.  and  Gal.  ii., 
have  few  extreme  representatives  nowadays,  yet 
their  results  are  seen  in  recent  attempts  to  deny 
the  imity  of  the  Acts,  regarding  the  book  as  a  com- 
posite of  various  sources,  which  do  not  always  agree 
in  material  and  in  tendency. 

In  the  following  treatment  of  the  Apostolic 
Council  the  Book  of  Acts  is  assumed  to  be  the  work 
of  Luke  of  Antioch,  the  companion  of  Paul,  who 
(xvi.  10  sqq.)  narrates  in  the  first  person;  and  the 
events  detailed  in  chap.  xv.  are  believed  to  be 
given  partly  from  his  own  kno^edge,  partly  from 
the  testimony  of  the  participants.  There  is  no 
a  priori  reason  to  suppose  that  for 
a.  Luke  the  chap,  xv.,  or  generally  for  any  part  of 

Author  the  Antiochiim-Pauline  period,  Luke 
of  the      was  working  over  written  authorities; 

Account    he  undoubtedly  had  seen  the  Jerusalem 

in  Acts,  letter  (verses  2^29),  but  probably 
gives  it  here  freely  from  memory. 
For  a  long  time  Paul's  most  trusted  coadjutor,  he 
would  naturally  enter  intelligently  into  the  Pauline 
attitude;  and  this  is  precisely  what  is  found  in  his 
presentation  of  Paiil's  labors.  His  standpoint 
is  that  foimd  in  the  Pauline  theodicy  of  Rom.  ix.- 
xi.,  which  excludes  any  tendency  contrary  to  his- 
tory, and  allows  the  writer  to  consider  historical 
facts  in  a  perfectly  objective  manner.  Gne  may 
thus  expect  with  confidence  to  find  Luke's  report 
of  the  Coimcil  historically  accurate.  Of  this  ac- 
curacy Paul's  expressions  must  of  course  serve  as 
a  criterion;  since,  however,  Paul  is  not,  like  Luke, 
writing  from  the  standpoint  of  general  history, 
but  to  enforce  a  special  point  of  dispute,  Luke's 
account  must  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  any  later 
treatment  professing  to  be  historical. 

It  is  learned  from  Luke's  account  that  some  time 
after  Paul  and  Barnabas  had  returned  to  Antioch 
from  their  missionary  journey,  there  appeared 
certain  Jewish  Christians  who  taught  the  hitherto 
unheard-of  doctrine  that  converts  from  heathen- 
ism could  not  be  saved  without  circumcision,  thus 
denying  the  equality  prevailing  for  some  ten  years 
(or  since  Acts  xi.  20)  between  the  circumcised  and 
uncircumdsed  members  of  the  Church  of  Antioch. 
This  caused  great  disturbance  among 
3.  Occasion  the  Gentile  Christians,  whose  liberty 

for  the  was  threatened,  and  Paul  and  Bama- 
CoimcIL  bas  opposed  it  strongly  and  were 
deputed  to  lay  the  question  before 
the  apostles  and  elders  in  Jerusalem.  This  mission 
implies  no  doubt  in  their  minds  of  their  own  posi- 
tion, which  had  been  approved  all  along;  but  they 
wished  to  be  positively  assured  that  they  were  in 
harmony  with  the  source  of  their  Christianity, 
for  the  quieting  of  their  own  minds  and  the  sup- 
pression of  further  attacks  from  the  Judaizing  party. 
Luke  gives  with  care  the  serious  discussion  which 
led  up  to  the  decision.  The  Jerusalem  conununity 
at  firat  received  the  tidings  of  (jrentile  conversions 
not  with  unqualified  joy;  some  Pharisaic  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  put  forward  a  definite  demand 
that  the  (Gentile  C!hristians  should  be  bound  to  the 
observance  of  the  Mosaic  law.    It  is  to  be  noticed. 
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however,  that  this  demand  was  not  put  forward, 
as  at  Antioch,  on  the  theory  that  they  could  not 
otherwise  be  saved.  The  practical  demand  was 
the  same,  and  was  so  strongly  pressed  that  the 
decision  was  postponed  to  another  meeting,  in 
which  again  a  long  discussion  took  place  without 
result.  Since  the  extreme  thesis  of  the  disturbers 
at  Antioch  was  not  put  forward  here,  there  must 
have  been  other  weighty  grounds  which  induced 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  Church  to  press 
for  the  subjection  of  the  Gentiles  to  the  Mosaic 
law — ^apparently  based  on  the  idea  that  the  law 
was  God's  ordinance  for  the  lives  of  men  far  more 
universally  than  merely  among  the  Jews. 

It  was  Peter,  the  head  of  the  Church  of  the  Cir- 
cumcision, who  silenced  this  party  by  the  un- 
equivocal declaration  of  the  principle  of  salvation 
by  grace  alone  through  faith.  He  ap- 
4.  The  pealed,  as  to  something  they  all  knew. 
Outcome,  to  the  fact  that  Grod  had  long  before 
Four  Pro-  proclaimed  salvation  by  his  ministiy 
hibitiong.  to  Cornelius  and  his  household;  he  de- 
clared that  the  people  of  God  in  Israel 
had  not  been  able  to  bear  the  law  as  a  means  of 
salvation,  but  were  equally  dependent  with  the  Gen- 
tiles upon  divine  grace,  showing  that  this  fun- 
damental principle  woiild  be  endangered  if  they 
insisted  upon  the  observance  of  the  law.  This 
argument  reduced  the  opposition  to  silence;  no 
one  was  willing  to  attack  the  truth  that  salva- 
tion was  to  be  obtained  without  the  law 
through  faith.  The  time  was  now  ripe  for 
Barnabas  and  Paul  to  show  how  God  had  at- 
tested their  ministry  by  signs  and  wonders, 
which  proved  also  their  apostolic  independ- 
ence (cf.  II  Cor.  xii.  12).  The  final  verdict 
was  rendered  by  James,  showing  that  the  prophets 
had  foreshadowed  the  upbuil^g  of  a  Church 
without  the  law,  and  proposing  instead  of  its 
enforcement  to  emphasize  four  prohibitions, 
which  are  connected  with  the  rules  laid  down 
in  Lev.  xvii.  and  xviii.  equally  for  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  and  for  the  strangers  sojourning 
among  them,  as  also  with  those  imposed  by  later 
Jewish  tradition  on  the  **  proselytes  of  the  gate"; 
they  are  possibly  nothing  but  these  rules  in  the 
form  in  which  they  were  observed  among  prose- 
lytes in  the  apostolic  times,  in  the  districts  here 
affected  (Syria  and  Cilicia).  They  are  derived 
originally  from  the  Mosaic  law,  and  forbid  what 
to  the  Jewish  ethical  consciousness  was  highly 
offensive.  Neither  of  these  points  is  made,  how- 
ever, but  they  are  forbidden  as  things  in 
themselves  morally  reprehensible — their  prohi- 
bition is  necessary  in  order  to  separate  Gentile 
morality  from  Gentile  inmiorality  and  super- 
stition. By  the  word  "  fornication  "  (Gk.  pomeia) 
is  signified  the  unrestricted  sexual  intercourse 
which  was  practically  tolerated  in  the  heathen 
world.  The  words  **  to  abstain  from  meats  offered 
to  idols  "  refer  to  both  private  and  public  meals 
on  the  flesh  of  the  victims  of  sacrifices,  which 
connected  the  social  life  of  the  people  with  pagan 
worship.  The  prohibition  of  "  blood  "  and  "  things 
strangled,"  while  not  so  easily  understood,  may 
be  taken  to  stamp  with  disapproval  the  habits  in 


regard  to  food  which  prevailed  among  barbarous 
tribes,  but  were  rejected  by  the  more  civilized 
Greeks  and  Romans,  though  they  must  have  been 
known  among  the  populations  to  whom  the  first 
recipients  of  the  letter  belonged.  In  a  word,  the 
whole  purpose  of  the  decree  was  to  mark  off  by  a 
sharp  line  of  division  the  life  of  the  Gentile  Chris- 
tians from  that  of  the  heathen  around  them. 

The  account  in  the  Acts  has  been  assailed  by 

numerous  critics  as  a  more  or  less  consciously 

biased  presentation  of  the  real  story, 

5.  Alleged   as   it    may  be  taken    from  Gal.  ii. 

Contradic-  The   accusations    are   mainly    these: 
tion  be-     the  account  in  Acts  minimizes  the 

tween  Acts  f imdamental  opposition  which  existed 
and  6aL  IL  between  Paul  and  the  Jerusalem 
Church  by  ascribing  to  the  latter  a 
Pauline  standpoint  which  it  had  not;  the  account 
gives  as  a  result  of  the  Council  a  limitation  of  the 
Gentiles'  liberty  and  equal  title  to  which  Paul  could 
never  have  consented;  in  defiance  of  history, 
it  attributes  to  Paul  a  position  of  subordination  to 
the  Jerusalem  apostles.  The  first  point  scarcely 
needs  further  discussion  after  what  has  been  said. 
The  Pauline  expressions  in  Gal.  ii.  must  be  taken 
in  connection  with  the  explanatory  preface  in 
chap.  i.  His  Galatian  opponents  asserted  that  his 
preaching  to  the  Gentiles  needed  correction 
and  completion,  supporting  this  by  the  statement, 
that  he  had  formerly  subonhnated  himself 
to  the  Twelve.  He  appeals  to  the  superhu- 
man origin  of  his  mission  and  the  fact  that  he 
had  sought  no  confirmation  of  his  gospel  from 
men,  not  even  from  the  Twelve  (Gal.  i.  11-20). 
But  with  verse  21  another  point  of  view  begins; 
the  remaining  verses  are  written  to  demonstrate 
that  no  relation  existed  between  him  and  the 
Palestinian  Christianity,  the  older  apostles,  which 
would  give  his  opponents  any  right  to  appeal  to 
them  against  him.  When  in  Gal.  ii.  1  he  mentions 
going  up  to  Jerusalem  fourteen  years  later,  it  is  in 
order  to  demonstrate  that  after  so  long  a  time  the 
original  concord  remains  undisturbed.  The  situa- 
tion is  thus  exactly  that  described  in  Acts  xv. 
What  Paul  designates  "  that  gospel  which  I  preach 
among  the  Gentiles  "  is  the  very  thing  opposed  by 
the  disturbers  and  brought  up  in  Jerusisdem.  In 
both  cases  uncertainty  exists  as  to  the  position 
of  Jerusalem  toward  it,  and  certainty  is  sought. 
In  both  Paul  appears  with  Barnabas;  and  if  he 
mentions  that  he  took  with  him  Titus,  who  was 
uncircumcised  (meaning  thereby  to  test  the  attitude 
of  the  Jerusalem  Church  toward  Gentile  Christians), 
Luke  also  relates  that  certain  of  the  Gentile  con- 
verts from  Antioch  were  sent  with  him.  Paul  is 
stating  facts  to  repel  a  personal  attack  on  himself; 
Luke  mentions  the  matter  in  its  bearing  on  the  his- 
toiy  of  the  CJhurch  as  a  whole.  Thus  there  was  no 
need  to  mention  in  the  Acts  the  revelation  which 
(in  addition  to  the  desire  of  the  community)  de- 
cided Paul's  journey,  while  Paul  speaks  of  it  appar- 
ently to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  proceeding. 
That  Paul  omits  any  notice  of  the  decree  is  not 
surprising  when  one  considers  that  its  purpose  was 
not  in  any  way  to  limit  the  freedom  of  the  Gentiles 
from  the  law,  and  that  he  had  no  motive  to  enter 
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on  the  subject  here.  On  the  other  hand,  he  does 
narrate  something  which  Luke  omits,  in  verses 
6-10.  Certain  prominent  leaders,  especially  the 
three  "  pillars,"  recognizing  the  grace  given  to 
him,  explicitly  agreed  that  he  and  Barnabas 
should  go  to  the  heathen,  and  they  to  the 
circumcision.  By  this  he  means  to  confirm  what 
must  have  been  denied  in  Galatia — ^that  his  inde- 
pendent position  involved  no  breach  with  Jerusa- 
lem, but  had  been  distinctly  sanctioned  by  the 
leaders  of  the  Church  there.  Luke  might  have 
been  expected  to  mention  this  less  public  discussion 
and  agreement,  of  which  he  must  have  known, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Acts  xv.  4, 12, 26  may  be 
taken  to  refer  indirectly  to  it;  not  to  mention  that, 
according  to  his  narrative  alone,  it  would  seem 
likely  that  the  leaders  had  had  their  minds  settled 
as  to  the  position  of  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  in 
some  such  way  as  Gal.  ii.  describes.  The  same 
process  of  intelligent  comparison  will  also  show 
that  the  account  of  the  conflict  at  Antioch  in  Gal. 
ii.  11  sqq.  is  by  no  means  (as  has  been  frequently 
asserted)  irreconcilable  with  the  narrative  of  the  Acts. 

A  word  must  be  said  about  the  later  history  of 
the  decree.  Originally  it  was  addressed  to  that  part 
of  the  Gentile  Christians  who  had  been  in  relation 
with  Jerusalem.  On  his  own  motion  Paul  extended 
it  to  other  Gentile  communities  already  existing. 
Neither  his  own  writings  nor  the  Acts 

6.  Later      show  that  he  enforced  it  upon  commu- 

Histoiy  of    nities  formed  later  as  a  decree  of  the 

the  Decision  Jerusalem  Council:    but  in  regard  at 

of  the       least  to  the  first  two  points,  the  manner 

CounciL  in  which  they  are  referred  to  in  I  Cor. 
v.,  vi.,  viii.-x.  and  in  Rev.  ii.  shows 
that  the  prohibition  was  held  to  be  of  imiversal 
obligation  among  the  Gentile  Churches;  and  in  the 
second  century  they  played  an  important  part  in 
connection  with  the  Gnostic  controversy.  Singu- 
larly enough,  no  trace  of  t^e  other  two  prohibitions 
is  found  either  in  apostolic  or  in  subapostolic 
times;  if  the  view  of  them  given  above  is  correct, 
this  would  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  there  was 
no  need  to  enforce  them  in  the  civilized  Hellenic 
world.  Later  passages  in  Tertullian  (Apol.,  ix.), 
Bfinucius  Felix  (OdavitUf  xii.),  and  the  Clementine 
HomUiea  (vii.  4,  8)  and  Recognitiana  (iv.  36),  point 
to  an  avoiding  of  blood  even  in  cooked  meats, 
which  must  have  been  based  on  a  misunderstanding 
of  the  decree.  (K.  Schmidt.) 

Bibuographt:  The  subject  is  treated  in  the  appropriate 
sections  in  Tvorks  on  the  Apostolic  Ace,  in  commentaries 
on  the  Acts,  and  in  Tvorks  on  the  Apostles  Peter  and 
Paul:  of  especial  value  are:  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  0<ilatian9t 
pp.  283-355.  London,  1866;  O.  Pfleiderer.  Der  Paulini9- 
mu$,  pp.  278  sqq..  500  sqq..  Leipsic.  1873.  Eng.  transL 
London,  1877;  C.  von  Weiss&cker,  D<u  ApoatdconcU,  in 
JahrhOeher  fitr  deutBche  Theohgie,  1873,  pp.  191-246;  T. 
Keim,  Au9  dem  UrchrUtenlum,  pp.  64-80,  Zurich,  1879; 
F  W  Farrar,  PatU,  chaps,  xxi.-xxiii.,  London,  1883;  idem, 
SarUf  Days  of  ChrittianUy,  i.  294-297.  ib.  1882;  J.  Q. 
6k>mmer.  D<u  Apogteldekret,  2  parts.  Kdnigsberg,  1888-89; 
W.  F.  Slater,  Faith  and  Life  of  the  Early  Church,  London. 
1892  (exceedingly  valuable). 

APOSTOLIC  FATHERS:  A  common  designa- 
tion for  those  writers  of  the  ancient  Church  who 
were  scholars  of  apostles,  or  supposed  to  be  such; 
viz^  Barnabas,  Hennas,  Clement  of  Rome,  Igna- 


tius,  Polycarp,   Papias,   and  the  author  of  the 

epistle  to  Diognetus  (qq.v.). 

Bibuoorapht:  The  first  oollection  of  the  writings  of  these 
Fathers  was  by  J.  B.  Cotelerius.  Paris.  1672  (reedited 
with  notes  by  J.  Clerieus,  Antwerp,  1698.  2d  ed..  Amster- 
dam. 1724).  Other  editions  are  by  L.  T.  Ittig.  Leipsic. 
1699;  J.  L.  Frey,  Basel,  1742;  R.  Russell,  London.  1746; 
W.  Jaoobson.  Oxford,  1838:  C.  J.  Hefele,  TObingen.  1855; 

B.  de  Mundto,  Bamaba  el  Clementit  epiUolat  voL  i, 
Zurich.  1847;  A.  R.  M.  Dressel.  Leipsic.  1863;  A.  Hilgen- 
feld.  ib.  1876-81;  O.  von  Gebhardt,  A.  Hamaok.  and  T. 
Zahn.  ib.  1894;  F.  X.  Funk.  TObingen.  1901;  J.  B.  Light- 
foot,  London.  1869-90  (than  which  there  is  nothing  finer). 
Eng.  translations  are  by  W.  Wake,  London.  1693  (rev. 
ed.,  Oxford.  1861);  in  vol.  i.  of  ANF,  Edinburgh.  1867, 
American  ed.,  Buffalo.  1887;  C.  H  Hoole.  London.  1872; 
and  J.  B.  Lightfoot.  in  ed.  mentioned  above.  Germ, 
transl.  by  H.  Sohols.  QOtersloh.  1865.  and  by  J.  C.  Master 
in  Bibliothek  der  KirehenvOier,  80  vols..  Kempten,  1869-88. 
Consult  A.  Hamack,  LiUeratw  (exhaustive);  J.  Donaldson, 
Critical  Hietory  of  Chrtetian  Literature  and  Doctrine,  London, 
1894;  J.  Nirschl.  Lehrbuch  der  Patrologie  und  Patrietik,  3 
vols.,  Mainz,  1881  -85;  J.  Alsog.  OrundriaederPatroloineoder 
der  dUeren  ehriatliehen  LiteratwrgeeehidUe,  Freiburg.  1888;  O. 
Zdckler.  Oeechiehtedertheolooiechen  Litteratur,  Gotha.  1890; 

C.  T.  (Mittwell,  Literary  Hiatory  of  Early  ChrieOanity,  2 
vols..  London,  1893;  G.  Krtkger.  Oeechichte  der  aUchriet^ 
lichen  Litterattir,  Freiburg,  1895,  Eng.  transl.,  New  York. 
1897  (altogether  the  baodiest  book,  and  useful  because 
of  its  notices  of  the  literature  on  the  separate  subjects). 

APOSTOLIC  KING:  An  honorary  title  of  the 
kings  of  Hungary,  said  to  have  been  given  originally 
to  Stephen,  the  first  Christian  king  of  that  country, 
by  Pope  Sylvester  II.  (999-l(X)3),  on  account  of  his 
religious  zeal.  It  was  renewed  and  confirmed  to 
Maria  Theresa,  for  the  Austro-Hungarian  royal  fam- 
ily, by  a  brief  of  aement  XIII.,  Aug.  19,  1768. 

APOSTOLIC  MENNONITES.    See  Menngnites. 

APOSTOLIC  SUCCESSION:  According  to  the 
theory  of  supporters  of  the  episcopal  form  of  chiut;h 
polity,  the  uninterrupted  succession,  from  the 
apostles  to  the  present  day,  of  bishops  and  priests 
set  apart  by  the  laying  on  of  hands.  The  Greek, 
Roman  Catholic,  and  Anglican  Churches  maintain 
that  this  succession  is  essential  to  the  validity  of 
sacramental  ministrations,  and  allow  no  one  not 
thus  ordained  to  minister  in  their  churches.  The 
last-named  body  asserts  its  possession  by  all  three; 
the  Roman  Catholic  concedes  it  to  the  Greek  but 
not  to  the  Andean;  while  the  Greeks  regard  its 
possession  by  either  of  the  other  two  as  at  best  ex- 
ceedingly doubtful.    See  EpiscoPArrr ;  Obdination  ; 

POLITT. 

Bibuoorapht:  A.  W.  Haddan.  Apoetolieal  Sueeeeeion  in 
the  Church  of  England,  Ix>ndon,  1809;  £.  McCrady,  Apoe- 
iolical  Sueeeeeion  and  tfie  Problem  of  Unity,  Sewanee,  1006. 

APOSTOLICI  (called  by  themselves  Apotactid, 
"  Renuntiants")'  A  heretical  sect  of  the  third 
and  fourth  centuries  which  renounced  private 
property  and  marriage.  They  existed  in  Asia 
Minor  and  are  mentioned  by  Epiphanius  (Hcer.,  Ixi.). 
They  accepted  as  Scripting  the  apocryphal  Acts 
of  Andrew  and  of  Thomas. 

APPEALS  TO  THE  POPE:  Appeals  from  lower 
officials  or  courts,  which,  considered  as  an  ordinary 
process  of  law,  with  effect  of  suspension  and  devo- 
lution, may  be  based  upon  the  pope's  capacity  of 
bishop  and  metropolitan,  or  upon  his  supposed 
primacy  over  the  entire  Cathohc  world.  Those 
of  the  former  class  have  nothing  peculiar  about 
them.    As  concerns  the  latter  class,  the  third  and 
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fourth  canons  of  the  Council  of  Sardica  (343)  do  not. 
as  asserted  by  Roman  Catholic  canonists,  recognize 
such  an  appellate  jurisdiction;  and  no  such  juris- 
diction existed  earlier.  The  council  indeed  lays 
down  the  law  that  in  case  of  the  deposition  of  a 
bishop  the  matter  may  be  referred  to  the  pope, 
who  may  either  decline  to  act  (in  which  case  the 
deposition  holds  good),  or  may  order  an  investiga- 
tion by  neighboring  bishops  and  certain  specially 
appointed  priests.  But,  apart  from  the  fact  that 
the  Council  of  Sardica  is  not  recognized  as  ecu- 
menical, and  that  its  decrees  were  long  ago  known 
to  have  been  interpolated  to  bring  them  into  har- 
mony with  the  Nicene  canons,  every  true  appeal 
presupposes  a  review  of  the  formalities  and  a  de- 
cision on  the  validity  of  the  grounds  for  the  lower 
court's  sentence,  neither  of  which  is  mentioned 
in  the  Sardican  canons.  The  claim  by  the  Roman 
See  of  a  supreme  judicial  power  was  only  made 
possible  by  the  victory  of  the  orthodox  party,  always 
represented  by  Rome,  over  Arianism,  and  the  im- 
perial decision  (380)  that  the  faith  of  the  Roman 
pontiff  was  the  standard,  and  that  he  should  have 
precedence  over  all  other  bishops.  This  claim  was 
first  made  by  Innocent  I.  (402-417)  in  his  letter 
to  Victricius  of  Rouen;  attempts  to  enforce  it 
met  with  the  determined  oppK>sition  of  the  primates, 
and  failed  until  a  firm  foundation  for  them  was 
laid  imder  Leo  I.  by  a  law  of  the  emperor  Valen- 
tinian  III.  in  445. 

The  Roman  view  is  set  forth  in  more  than  one 
passage  of  the  pseudo-Isidorian  decretals.  These 
assert  that,  in  conformity  with  the  decrees  of  Sar- 
dica, bishops  may  appeal  to  Rome  in  all  causes, 
and  that  the  more  serious  ones  must  be  decided  by 
the  Roman  See,  not  by  the  bishops;  and  then  that 
not  only  in  such  cases,  but  in  all,  and  by  any 
injured  person,  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  pope. 
These  claims  were  in  accord  with  the  ideas  of  the 
twelfth  century,  and  gave  definite  form  to  the  con- 
current jurisdiction  of  the  pope,  by  which  he  might 
either  inunediately  or  through  bis  legates  decide 
or  call  up  questions  otherwise  belonging  to  the 
ordinary.  This  is  not  the  same  thing  as  the  appel- 
late jurisdiction;  but  the  conceptions  belonging 
to  the  latter  are  touched  by  the  assertion  that  in 
cases  where  failure  of  justice  occurs  in  the  secular 
courts,  recourse  may  be  had  from  any  tribunal 
to  the  Church,  that  is,  eventually  to  the  curia. 
Although  Alexander  III.  (1159-81)  had  admitted 
that  appeals  from  civil  tribunals,  while  customary, 
were  not  in  accordance  with  strict  legal  principles, 
Innocent  III.  (1198-1216)  affirmed  the  principle 
that  the  Church  had  the  right  to  take  measures 
against  any  sin,  and  thus  against  denial  of  justice 
by  secular  courts.  A  reaction  against  the  abuse 
of  appeals  to  Rome  was  evidenced  in  Germany  by 
the  **  Golden  Bull  "  [issued  by  the  emperor  Charles 
IV.  in  1356;  for  text  cf.  O.  Hamack,  Daa  KurfUr- 
gten-KoUegium,  Giessen,  1883],  which  forbade 
them  to  be  made  from  secular  tribunals;  by  the 
Concordat  of  Constance  (1418);  and  by  the  thirty- 
first  session  of  the  Council  of  Basel,  to  which  corre- 
sponds the  twenty-sixth  section  of  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction  of  1439.  The  Concordat  established  the 
principle  that  appeals  should  be  decided  not  in 


Rome,  but  by  judicea  in  partibut ;  and  this  provision 
was  repeated  in  the  latter  two  docmnents,  which 
also  forbade  appeals  per  aaltum  and  before  the  de- 
finitive sentence  of  the  lower  tribunal.  The  Council 
of  Trent  (sessions  13,  chaps.  1-3,  and  24,  chap.  20 
[held  in  1551  and  1563])  decreed  that  only  causes 
majores  should  be  taken  to  Rome,  the  others  being  de- 
cided byjttdtcessynodaleSfP&pQl  delegates  so  called 
because  their  nomination  was  left  to  the  diocesan 
and  provincial  synods.  When  it  appeared  that 
these  bodies  did  not  act  successfully.  Pope  Benedict 
XIV.  (1740-58)  transferred  the  nomination  to 
bishops  and  chapters  (judicea  proaynodalea)  by  the 
constitution  Qiiamt^  po/ema  of  1741.  At  present 
the  bishops  receive  faculties  enabling  them  to 
delegate  these  nominees  in  the  pope's  name  for  a 
certain  number  of  years.  Appeals  which  do  go  to 
Rome  are  referred  to  two  congregations,  that  of 
the  council  and  that  of  bishops  and  regulars. 

In  modem  times,  even  earlier  than  the  period 
of  the  emperor  Joseph  II.  (1765-90),  both  Catholic 
and  Protestant  governments  have  either  abolished 
these  appeals  or  very  strictly  limited  them;  but 
these  limitations  are  considered  by  the  curia  as  only 
de  facto;  not  de  jure,  and  the  extensive  medieval 
claiiois  are  still  upheld  in  theory. 

(E.  Friedbbro.) 
Bibuoosapht:  For  Golden  Bull  in  Eng.  consult:  Hen- 
derson, Documenta»  pp.  220-221;  Thatcher  and  McNeal, 
Source  Book,  pp.  283  aqq.  (cf.  pp.  329-332  on  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  appeals).  On  appeals:  G.  Phillips,  Kir- 
ehenreeht,v.  215  sqq.,  Ratisbon,  1857;  P.  Hinschius,  Xtr- 
cKenrechi,  ▼.  773  sqq.,  ▼.  281,  Berlin,  1888-95. 

APPEL,  THEODORE:  German  Reformed  clergy- 
man; b.  atEaston,  Pa.,  Apr.  30, 1823.  He  was  educa- 
ted at  Marshall  Oollege^Mercersburg,  Pa.(B.A.,  1842), 
and  at  the  German  Reformed  Seminary  in  the  same 
town  (1845).  He  was  tutor  in  Greek  in  Marshall 
(Allege  in  1842-45,  and  pastor  of  Grerman  Reformed 
churches  atCavetown,  Md.  (1845-51),  and  Mercers- 
burg,  Pa.  (1851-53).  He  also  held  the  professor- 
ship of  mathematics  at  Marshall  College  from  1851 
to  1853,  and  waa  professor  of  mathematics,  physics, 
and  astronomy  at  Franklin  and  Marshall  Gollege 
from  1853  to  1877,  while  from  1878  to  1886  he  was 
superintendent  of  home  missions  in  the  Reformed 
Church.  He  is  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Visitors 
of  the  Reformed  Theological  Seminary  and  holds 
a  similar  office  on  the  Board  of  Home  and  Foreign 
liIiBsions  of  the  Reformed  Church.  From  1878  to 
1886  he  edited  the  Reformed  Miseionary  Herald 
and  from  1889  to  1893  the  Reformed  Church  Mes- 
aenger.  He  retired  from  active  life  in  1897.  In 
theology  he  adheres  to  the  Mercersburg  type  of 
doctrine  of  the  German  Reformed  Church.  In  ad- 
dition to  numerous  contributions  to  periodicals, 
he  has  written  College  RecoUeciione  (Reading,  Pa., 
1886);  The  Beginnings  of  the  Theological  Seminary 
of  the  Reformed  Church  (Philadelphia,  1886);  and 
The  Life  and  Work  of  Rev,  John  W  Nevin  (1889). 
He  has  likewise  edited  Nevin 's  lectures  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  English  language  (Lancas|;er,  Pa.,  1895). 

APPELLANTS:  The  name  of  that  party,  which, 
in  the  controversy  between  the  Jansenists  and  tl^e 
Jesuits,  rejected  the  bull  Unigenitus,  and  appealed 
to  a  general  coimdl.  See  Jansen,  Cornblius, 
Jansenism. 
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APPLETON,  JESSE:  American  Congregation- 
aliflt;  b.  at  New  Ipswich,  N.  H.,  Nov.  17,  1772; 
d.  at  Brunswick,  Me.,  Nov.  12,  1819.  He  was 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  1792;  ordained  minister 
at  Hampton,  N.  H.,  Feb.,  1797;  chosen  second 
president  of  Bowdoin  College,  1807.  During  the 
greater  part  of  his  term  he  acted  as  professor  of 
philosophy  and  rhetoric  and  was  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church  at  Brunswick.  His  theo- 
logical lectures  and  academic  addresses,  and  a 
selection  from  his  sermons,  with  memoir,  were 
published  at  Andover  (2  vols.,  1836). 

APPOIflUS,  ap-pO'ni-us:  The  author  of  an 
exposition  of  the  Song  of  Solomon.  He  names 
himself  in  his  preface,  addressed  to  the  presbyter 
Armenius,  but  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  of 
his  activity  can  be  determined  with  certainty. 
An  approximation  to  his  date  may  be  reached  by 
means  of  the  facts  that  he  mentions  Macedonius, 
Photinus,  and  Bonosus  among  heretics,  and  that 
Bede  (d.  735)  quotes  him,  which  places  him  be- 
tween the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  and  the 
middle  of  the  seventh — probably  nearer  the  be- 
ginning than  the  end  of  this  period,  since  he  does 
not  mention  Nestorius  and  Eutyches  among  his 
heretics.  Mai  identified  Armenius  with  the  per- 
sonage of  that  name  associated  with  Agnellus,  and 
acoordin^y  fixed  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century 
as  Apponius's  date.  His  insistence  on  the  position 
of  Peter  as  vicar  of  Christ  has  been  thought  to 
point  to  Rome  or  its  vicinity  as  the  place  of  his 
residence.  His  interpretation  of  the  Canticles 
is  entirely  mystical  and  spiritual,  regarding  it  as 
an  exposition  of  the  relations  of  God  with  his 
Church.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Booka  i.^vi.  of  Apponius's  work  are  in  the 
BibUotheoa  maxima  pairum  Lugduttentu,  »▼.  08  eqq., 
1677.  and  in  the  BMioiheca  pairum,  of  De  la  Bigne.  i.  763 
eqq.,  Paris,  1689;  books  vii,  viii.,  and  the  first  half  of  ix., 
in  Mai.  Spietlsffitan  Romanum,  v.  1  sqq.;  the  complete 
work  is  edited  by  H.  Bottina  and  I.  Ifartins,  Rome.  1843. 

APPROBATION  OF  BOOKS.     See  Censorship. 

APSB  (APSIS) :  The  semicircular  or  semioctag- 
onal  enclosure  with  which  the  choir  of  the  older 
Christian  churches  generally  terminates.  The 
ground-plan  of  this  enclosure  is  an  arc,  on  the  chord 
of  which  the  altar  is  ndsed,  while  the  bishop's 
throne  is  placed  in  the  center,  against  the  wall, 
with  rows  of  benches  for  the  clergy  on  both  sides, 
sometimes  one  row  above  the  other  (apsides  gra- 
datcB),  In  the  Roman  basiliccL,  or  hall  of  justice, 
which  in  numerous  cases  was  actually  turned  into 
a  Christian  church  with  very  slight  modifications, 
while  its  ground-plan  formed  the  starting-point 
for  all  Christian  church  architecture,  the  exterior 
form  of  the  building  was  perfectly  rectangular, 
and  the  apse,  with  its  seats  for  the  magistrate  and 
the  officers  of  the  court,  was  formed  internally. 

There  are  still  churches  extant  on  this  plan,  and 
they  are  the  oldest;  such  as  the  Sta.  Croce  in  Ce- 
rusalenmie  in  Rome,  and  several  others  in  Africa 
and  Asia  Minor,  all  of  the  third  century.  In 
churches  of  the  fifth  century,  such  as  Sant'  Apolli- 
nare  in  Classe  at  Ravenna,  etc.,  the  apse  has  gener- 
ally become  visible  also  in  the  exterior  form;  and 
not  only  the  choir,  but  also  the  aisles,  terminate 


in  apses.  In  St.  Sophia  in  Constantinople,  and  in 
churches  built  after  that  model,  the  transepts  are 
provided  with  apses;  and,  in  some  few  cases  in 
Germany,  such  as  the  Church  of  Reichenau  on  the 
Lake  of  Constance,  the  choir  has  apses  at  both 
ends.    See  ARcmrBcruRB,  Ecclesiastical. 

AQUARII,  a-cw6'ri-ai  ("Water  People*"):  The 
name  given  by  Philastrius  (Hctr,,  Ixxvii.;  cf.  Au- 
gustine, HcBT.,  bdv.;  PrcBdestinatus,  bdv.)  to  cer- 
tain ([Christians  who  used  water  instead  of  wine 
in  the  Lord's  Supper  (q.v.).  G.  KrCobr. 

AQUAVIVA,  d^cwQ-vl'va,  CLAUDIO:  Fifth  gen- 
eral of  the  Jesuits;  b.  at  Naples  Sept.  14,  1543; 
d.  at  Rome  Jan.  31,  1615.  He  studied  at  Rome, 
joined  the  order  in  1567,  and  was  chosen  its  general 
in  1581.  He  showed  himself  a  highly  capable  ruler 
in  the  midst  of  difficulties  both  within  the  order 
and  without.  The  Spanish  Jesuits  organized  a  re- 
volt against  him  and  had  the  support  of  the 
Inquisition,  King  Philip  II.,  and  Pope  Clement 
VIII.,  but  he  ultimately  established  himself  aU  the 
firmer  from  the  very  attacks  which  were  intended 
to  overthrow  him.  In  the  dispute  between  the 
Dominicans  and  the  Jesuits  following  the  publica- 
tion of  Molina's  book  on  free  will  (see  Molina)  he 
supported  the  latter  skilfully  and  successfuUy.  It 
was  under  Aquaviva's  leadership  that  the  order 
reached  its  assured  position  in  the  world.  He 
wrote  IndtistricB  pro  auperianbus  ad  curandos  ani- 
nuB  morboB  (Florence,  1600),  and  compiled  the 
oldest  Ratio  atudiorum  (Rome,  1586)  and  the  Direc- 
torium  exercitiorum  aancU  IgnaUi  (1591).  His  let- 
ters addressed  to  the  members  of  the  order  are  in 
the  EpistolcB  praspontorum  generaUum  BocietaUa 
JeaUf  Antwerp,  1635,  and  have  been  printed  in 
other  editions. 

AQUILA,  ac'wi-la:  1.  Translator  of  the  Old 
Testament  into  Greek;  see  Bible  Versions,  A, 
L,2,  5   1. 

d.  A  Jewish  Christian  from  Pontus,  who  was 
intimately  connected  with  Paul,  and  is  always 
mentioned  in  connection  with  his  wife,  Prisca  (so 
in  Paul  according  to  the  best  readings)  or  Prisdlla 
(Luke),  whose  name  is  usually  put  first.  When 
the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  was  written  the 
pair  lived  at  Ephesus  (I  Cor.  xvi.  19),  and  their 
house  was  a  meeting-place  for  the  congregation 
there.  It  may  be  inferred  that  they  were  well 
known  to  the  Corinthians,  probably  from  a  resi- 
dence at  Corinth,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  Acts, 
according  to  which' Aquila  and  Priscilla,  being  driven 
from  Rome  by  the  order  of  Claudius,  settled  at 
Corinth  shortly  before  Paul's  arrival  there  (xviii.  1-3). 
If  this  expulsion  is  connected  with  disturbances 
among  the  Roman  Jews  due  to  Christianity,  it  is 
not  impossible  that  the  pair  were  already  Chris- 
tians, and  this  view  is  favored  by  the  fact  that  Paul 
stayed  with  them.  From  Corinth  they  went  to 
Ephesus  with  Paul  (Acts  xviii.  18),  and  here  Apol- 
los  was  instructed  in  Christianity  by  them  (xviii. 
26).  From  Rom.  xvi.  3-5  they  seem  to  have  been 
in  Rome  when  that  epistle  was  written;  but  this 
passage  is  thought  by  some  to  be  out  of  place  and 
properiy  to  belong  to  an  epistle  directed  to  the 
Ephesians;  II  Tim.  iv.   19  puts  them  again  at 
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Ephesus.  According  to  later  tradition,  Aquila  be- 
came bishop  of  Heraclea;  according  to  another  tra- 
dition, he  suffered  martyrdom  with  his  wife  (cf. 
ASB,  July  8).  (P.  EwALD.) 

AQUILA  (ADLER)  KASPAR:  Lutheran;  b.  at 
Augsburg  Aug.  7,  1488;  d.  at  Saalfeld  (65  m.  s.w. 
of  Leipsic),  Thuringia,  Nov.  12, 1560.  He  studied 
at  Leipsic  (1510)  and,  after  1513,  at  Wittenberg. 
In  1515-16  he  appears  to  have  been  chaplain  to 
Franx  von  Sickingen  during  his  campaigns  against 
Worms  and  Metz;  from  1517  to  1521  he  officiated 
as  pastor  at  Jengen,  near  Augsburg,  where,  influ- 
enced by  the  writings  of  Luther,  he  became  an 
adherent  of  the  Reformation.  In  Jan.,  1521,  he 
went  to  Wittenberg  to  obtain  his  master's  degree. 
During  the  next  two  years  (1522-23)  he  was  again 
with  Sickingen;  then  he  returned  to  his  home,  and 
was  imprisoned  at  Dillingen  by  the  bishop  of  Augs- 
burg (Sept.,  1523).  He  was  soon  liberated,  however, 
and  went  to  Wittenberg,  where  he  rendered  Luther 
valuable  aid  in  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Through  Luther's  influence  he  became  minister  at 
Saalfeld  (1527)  and  was  present  at  the  Diet  of  Augs- 
burg in  1530.  In  1548  he  published  a  virulent  attack 
against  his  former  friend,  Agricola,  because  of  the 
latter's  support  of  the  Interim  of  1548.  The  em- 
peror set  a  price  on  his  head  and  Aquila  sought 
refuge  with  the  counts  of  Henneberg.  In  1550  he 
became  dean  of  the  Collegiate  Institute  at  Schmal- 
kald  but  returned  two  years  later  to  Saalfeld. 

(G.  Kawbrau.) 

BmuooaAPHT:  His  life  is  siv^n  by  J.  Avenarius,  Kvtm 
Lebenbe»chreibuno*  Meinixigen,  1718;  C.  Sohlogel.  Leben 
wid  Tod  Catpari  AquUct,  Leipuo,  1737  (especially  rich); 
F.  Qensler.  Vita,  Jens,  1816;  F.  Roth,  AugtburgB  Refor- 
MotumsffMcAicAte,  Munidi.  1901. 

AQUILEIA,  d^'cwi-l^'ya,  PATRIARCHATE  AlVD 
SYNODS:  Aqiiileia,  or  Aglar,  a  town  at  the  north 
end  of  the  Adriatic  (45  m.  e.n.e.  of  Venice),  was 
originally  a  Roman  outpost  against  the  Celts  ai;d 
Istrians  and  was  a  place  of  commercial  importance 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  Augustus.  Tradition  as- 
cribes the  founding  of  its  church  to  Mark  the 
Evangelist,  who  is  said  to  have  come  from  Rome 
and  consecrated  St.  Hermagoras  (alleged  to  have 
died  as  a  martyr)  as  its  first  bishop.  Somewhat 
less  legendary  is  the  tradition  that  its  bishop,  He- 
larus  or  HiU^us,  suffered  martyrdom  there  about 
285.  Its  bishop,  Valerianus  (36^388),  the  fellow 
combatant  of  Ambrose  against  the  Arians,  appears  as 
metropolitan,  and  presided  at  the  first  Aquileian  pro- 
vincial coimdl  (381),  which  was  attended  by  thirty- 
two  bishops  from  Upper  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Africa; 
it  excommunicated  and  deposed  the  lUyric  bishop 
Palladius  who  leaned  toward  Arianism.  When 
the  Lombards  invaded  Upper  Italy,  the  metro- 
politan Paul  transferred  his  seat  from  Aquileia  to  the 
isle  of  Grado  (568).  The  Aquileian  metropolitans 
redding  there  refused  to  acknowledge  the  fifth  ecu- 
menical council  of  553,  convened  by  Justinian  I., 
and  remained  in  this  schismatic  opposition  nearly 
150  years.  An  effort  of  Gregory  the  Great  to  bring 
them  back  to  the  Roman  Church  failed,  since  the 
synod  convened  by  the  metropolitan  Severus  (586- 
607)  at  Grado  (c.  600)  still  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  council.  The  successor  of  Severus,  Candidianus 


(died  c.  612),  accepted  the  catholic  orthodox  tradi- 
tion, but  the  schism  continued,  nevertheless. 
Under  the  protection  of  the  Lombards  a  number 
of  schismatic  antibishops  were  created,  who  re- 
sumed their  seat  in  Aquileia  and  took  the  title  of 
Patriarch,  and  the  bishops  of  Grado  soon  followed 
their  example.  The  controversy  did  not  cease 
when  in  698  the  Aquileian  Patriarch  Peter  (induced 
by  Sergius  I.  of  Rome)  abjured  his  schism.  On 
the  contrary,  both  patriarchates,  that  of  Aquileia 
and  that  of  Grado,  maintained  themselves  side  by 
side  till  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Re- 
peated efforts  of  the  popes  (such  as  that  of  Leo  IX. 
by  the  buUa  circunucriptumU  of  1053)  to  effect  a 
reconciliation  were  unsuccessful.  When  Nicolaus 
V.  in  1451  abolished  the  patriarchate  of  Grado, 
and  established  one  for  Venice,  the  incumbents  of 
the  Aquileian  see  were  placed  inactifficult  position  ; 
both  Venice  and  Austria,  to  whose  territory 
Aquileia  belonged,  as  well  as  Udine  and  Cividale, 
where  the  Aquileians  had  commonly  resided  since 
the  early  Biiddle  Ages,  obtained  the  right  of  appoint- 
ment. The  difficulties  were  finally  adjusted  300 
years  later  by  Benedict  XIV.,  who  abolished  the 
Aquileian  patriarchate  by  the  buU  Injunctum  (1751) 
and  founded  in  its  place  two  archbishoprics,  one  at 
Udine  for  Venetian  Friuli  to  be  filled  by  Venice, 
and  the  other  at  G6r2  for  Austrian  Friuli  to  be  filled 
by  Vienna.  Several  synods  more  or  less  note- 
worthy were  called  by  the  Aquileian  patriarchs 
during  the  Biiddle  Ages.  One  at  FriuU  (Forum 
Julii)  in  796  under  Paulinus  (787-802),  the  friend 
of  Alcuin  and  theological  counselor  of  Charlemagne, 
declared  against  the  Greek  dogma  of  the  procession 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  There  were  several  in  the  four- 
teenth century  (1305,  1311,  1339,  etc.).  The  last 
of  importance  met  in  Cividale  in  1409  at  the  call  of 
Gregory  XII.  in  opposition  to  the  reform-council 
at  Pisa.  O.  ZGcKLERf. 

Bibuoorapht:  B.  M.  de  Rubeis,  Monumenla  ecdetice  AqmUj' 
«fins,  Strasburs,  1740;  G.  FoDtanim,  HuUrHa  Utieraria 
AqtiiUj^n9i$t  Rome,  1742;  Hefele,  Conciiienoeaehichts,  u. 
and  vi.;  P.  B.  Gams,  Series  epieeoporum  ecdeeuB  eathoUca, 
pp.772 8qq.»791  sqq.,  Regensburg,  1873;  Meister. Daa  Con- 
eOiMm  v<m  CividaUt  in  HieUrriethee  Jahrbuch  der  Qdrree 
GeeOUdusft,  ziv.  320  sqq.,  Munich,  1893. 

AQUILEIAN  CREED:  The  creed  of  the  Church 
of  Aquileia  as^ven  by  the  Aquileian  Rufinus  (Ex- 
ponHo  symboli  apoMtolofum,  Id  PL,  xxi.)  forms  a 
parallel  to  the  older,  shorter  Roman  baptismal 
formula  with  three  interesting  variants:  (1)  At 
the  end  of  the  first  article  it  adds  to  Deo  Patre  om- 
nipotente  the  words  tnviaibili  et  impassibUi  (prob- 
ably   as    explanation    against     Patripassianism); 

(2)  In  the  second  article,  between  the  words  se- 
puUus  and  tertia  die  reeurrezU  it  puts  a  reference  to 
Christ's  descent  into  Hades  (I  Pet.  iii.  19;  Eph.  iv. 
9)  by  the  words  deecendit  ad  infema — the  oldest 
catholic  orthodox  confession  of  this  article  of  faith, 
since  the  synod  at  Sirmium  in  358  and  Nicsa  359 
which  mention  the  same  fact  were  semi-Arian; 

(3)  In  article  iii.  it  inserts  hujus  before  camU 
resurrecHonemf  thus  emphasizing  the  identity  of  the 
resurrection-body  with  the  earthly  body  of  man. 
The  creed  of  the  ancient  churches  of  Friuli  pub- 
lished by  B.  M.  de  Rubeis  (Dieeertatio  de  lUurfficis, 
Venice,  1754)  from  a  acrnHnium  catechumenorum 
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Forojulienae  of  the  sixth  century  (cf.  the  text  in 
Hahn,  43-44)  differs  from  that  of  Rufinus,  and  the 
three  characteristic  formulas  of  the  latter  men- 
tioned above,  are  wanting.  One  of  these  formulas 
at  least,  the  deacendit  ad  infema  is  also  found  in  the 
parallel  text  transmitted  by  Venantius  Fortunatus 
(Expositio  symbolif  xi.  1),  which  must  be  regarded 
as  an  excerpt  from  the  text  of  Rufinus  (Hahn,  45- 
46).  The  Explanalio  symboli  of  Bishop  Nicetas  (or 
Niceta),  which  has  often  been  regarded  as  a  paral- 
lel text  to  the  Aquileian  confession,  has  nothing  to 
do  with  it,  since  the  bishop  in  question  had  his  see 
not  at  Romatiana  (or  Portus  Romatianus)  near 
Aquileia,  but  at  Remesiana  in  Dacia  (see  Nicetas 
OF  Remesiana).  O.  ZdcKLERf. 

Bibuoorapht:  A.  Hahn,  Bibliothek  der  SyniboU  und  Olaii- 
beruregeln  der  alien  Kirche,  Breslau,  1897;  F.  Kattenbusch, 
Daa  apoetoliache  Symbol,  i.  102-132,  Leipsic,  1894;  Schaff, 
Creeds,  ii.  49-60  (gives  eouroes  and  the  text  with  notM). 

AQUINAS.    See  Thomas  Aquinas. 


ARABIA. 

I.  Use  of  the  Name. 

II.  Geography  and  Topogra- 

phy. 


III.  History- 

IV.  Religion. 


I.  Use  of  the  Name:  The  root-meaning  of  the 
Semitic  word  is  "  dry  "  or  "  sterile  ";  as  a  noun  it 
means  "  desert."  (1)  Old  Testament  Usage,  The 
term  occurs  first  as  a  place  name,  Jer.  xxv.  24  (Isa. 
xiii.  20,  where  it  is  equivalent  to  "  nomad,"  is 
exilic  or  later).  In  earlier  passages  it  is  simply 
"  desert."  Ezekiel  (xxvii.  21)  and  the  Chronicler 
(II  Chron.  xvii.  11;  xxi.  16;  xxii.  1;  xxvi.  7;  Neh. 
ii.  19;  iv.  7;  vi.  1)  use  it  as  a  national  appellative. 
In  the  early  parts  of  the  Bible  the  Arabs  are  called 
Amalekites,  Ishmaelites,  Midianites,  the  Me'anim 
(=Biinseans,  see  III.  below),  and  the  like.  (2) 
New  Testament  Usage.  In  Acts  ii.  11  the  use  cor- 
responds to  that  of  late  passages  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  Arabia  of  Paul's  retirement  (Gal.  i. 
17),  usually  taken  as  the  Syrian  desert,  is  rather 
the  Sinaitic  peninsula  (cf.  Gal.  iv.  25).  (3)  As- 
syrian Usage.  The  inscriptions  later  than  the  ninth 
century  b.c.  contain  frequent  allusions  to  Arabs, 
but  generally  mean  only  those  of  the  Syrian  desert. 
With  these  contact  was  frequent.  Tiglath  Pileser 
III.  invaded  the  peninsula,  as  did  Esarhaddon.  In 
earlier  times  the  country  was  known  to  Babylo- 
nians as  Magan,  and  is  often  mentioned.  (4)  The 
Arabic  Usage.  According  to  Ndldeke  (Encydopmdia 
Biblica,  i.  274)  the  term  **  Arab  "  was  in  early  (pre- 
Christian?)  use  by  the  Arabs  themselves  as  a  gen- 
eral term  denoting  the  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula. 
It  was  so  employed  during  Mohammed's  lifetime, 
though  several  passages  in  the  Koran  apply  the  term 
to  nomads  as  distinct  from  inhabitants  of  towns. 
(5)  Greek  Usage  employs  the  word  inexactly  of  the 
nomads  of  the  Syrian  desert,  but  Herodotus  (ii.  11; 
iii.  107-113;  iv.  39)  means  by  "Arabia"  the  pen- 
insula. (6)  In  the  following  discussion  "Arabia" 
will  mean  only  the  peninsula  south  of  a  line  drawn 
from  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  south- 
east extremity  of  the  Mediterranean,  thus  ex- 
cluding the  region  commonly  known  as  the  Syrian 
desert. 

n.  Geography  and  Topography :  Only  the  edges 
of  the  peninsiila  have  been  explored  by  Europeans. 


(For  a  history  of  exploration,  cf.  the  chapter  by 
Hommel  in  Hilprecht,  Exploratums  in  Bible  Lands, 
Philadelphia,  1903,  691-752;  D.  G.  Hogarth,  The 
Penetration  of  Arabia,  London,  1904.)  For  infor- 
mation about  the  central  regions  dependence  must 
be  placed  upon  Arab  geographers;  "  mostly  unex- 
plored "  is  Hommel's  significant  phrase  (Hilprecht, 
697).  (1)  Physical  Features.  The  shape  is  that 
of  a  thick-legged  boot,  with  the  toe  toward  the  east. 
The  peninsula  is  about  1,400  miles  in  length  by 
from  600  to  1,200  in  width.  It  consists  of  a  narrow 
belt  of  fertile  sea-plain  around  the  east,  south,  and 
west  sides,  terminated  by  a  chain  of  mountains, 
practically  continuous,  rising  abruptly  to  a  height 
of  4,000  to  10,000  feet,  through  which  passes  give 
access  to  a  central  plateau,  which  in  its  highest 
parts  is  8,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Arabia  has  no 
river  system,  only  a  system  of  wadies  or  valleys. 
In  these,  during  the  dry  season,  the  waters  sink 
below  the  surface  to  be  found  only  by  digging;  and 
the  waters  of  the  interior,  collected  temporarily  in 
the  wadies,  lose  themselves  in  the  sand.  (2)  Cli- 
mate. Lying  as  Arabia  does  between  12°  40'  and 
32°  n.  lat.,  its  prevailing  temperature  is  high,  not- 
withstanding its  elevation.  The  interior  is  also 
very  dry,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  mountains  in- 
tercept the  moisture  from  the  sea.  Different  parts 
of  the  coast  region  have  a  rainy  season  which  dif- 
fers curiously  in  time;  Yemen  (the  southwestern 
comer)  has  its  rains  between  June  and  September. 
Oman  (the  southeastern  projection),  between  Feb- 
ruary and  April,  and  Hadramaut  (the  southern 
coast  district),  between  April  and  September. 
(3)  The  fringing  seorplain  possesses  great  fertility, 
though  generally  untilled.  The  most  of  the  interior 
plateau  is  desert,  either  of  sand  or  of  gravel  and 
stone.  But  there  are  areas  of  siuprising  fertility, 
some  of  considerable  extent,  as  is  involved  in  the 
existence  of  the  kingdoms  owning  sway  over  settled 
populations  (see  III.  below).  A  smaller  area  is 
imder  cultivation  now  than  in  eariy  times  owing 
to  the  decay  of  works  of  irrigation.  (4)  Fauna 
and  Flora.  The  animal  life  as  conditioned  by  the 
climate  includes  of  course  the  camel;  the  lion, 
leopard,  wolf,  fox,  hyena,  and  jackal  are  the  beasts 
of  prey  and  carrion;  the  antelope,  gazelle,  ibex, 
and  hare  are  the  game  animals;  the  jerboa  repre- 
sents the  rodents;  and^the  marmot  and  ostrich  are 
natives.  The  qualities  of  the  Arab  horse  (not  a 
native)  will  be  at  once  recalled.  The  flora  is  char- 
acterized by  the  date-palm,  fig-tree,  aromatic  herbs, 
and  the  ooffee-beny.  (5)  Inhabitants.  The  state- 
ment has  generally  passed  muster  that  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  peninsula  are  the  purest  type  of  Semites. 
The  isolation  of  the  country  makes  this  a  priori 
reasonable.  The  mental  characteristics  of  the  race 
are  depth  and  strength  of  emotion,  consequent 
warmth  of  feeling  and  brilliancy  of  expression, 
philosophical  shallowness  and  metaphysical  inepti- 
tude, imagination  of  great  power,  a  tremendous 
fixedness  of  will  leading  to  fanatical  intensity,  and 
temperance  in  all  but  sexual  relations.  (6)  Commerce. 
The  products  of  Arabia  have  been  remaricable 
for  concentration  rather  than  for  bulk.  Incense, 
spices,  aromatic  herbs,  essences,  gold,  emeralds, 
agate,   and  onyx  have  been   the  staples  of  its 
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trade.    Before  1000  b.c,  the  Arabs  were  the  com- 
mon carriers  of  Elastem  trade. 

nL  History:  The  function  of  Arabia  in  world- 
history  has  been  to  serve  as  the  cradle,  if  not  the 
birth-place,  of  the  Semitic  race.  For  this  it  was 
well  fitted,  isolated  as  it  is  by  three  seas  and  a 
trackless  desert.  At  almost  regular  intervals  it 
has  sent  forth  hordes  of  Semites  in  waves  of  migra- 
tion to  become  makers  of  history.  The  first  of 
these  made  the  initial  conquest  of  the  pre-Semitic 
civilization  of  the  lower  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and 
is  represented  by  the  great  names  of  Sargon  I.  and 
his  son  Naram-Sin,  about  3800  B.C.  It  was  possi- 
bly the  second  wave  which  gave  to  Babylonia  the 
Arabic  dynasty  which  began  to  rule  about  2400  b.c, 
represented  best  by  the  renowed  Hammurabi  (q.v.; 
possibly  the  Amraphel  of  Gen.  xiv.),  the  codifier 
of  Babylonian  law.  The  third  wave  was  the  Ara- 
mean  migration,  assigned  to  about  the  seventeenth 
pre-Christian  century,  of  which  the  Hebrews  were  an 
offshoot.  The  Nabatseans  (fifth  to  third  centuries 
B.C.)  were  the  fourth,  and  the  Mohanmiedan  exo- 
dus made  the  last  of  this  remarkable  series  of  mi- 
grations. It  looks  as  though  Arabia's  function  had 
been  to  nourish  her  sons  for  a  millennium  and  then 
to  send  them  forth  to  conquer  an  empire.  The 
general  conception  that  Arabia  was  whoUy  a  coun- 
try of  nomads  is  not  true.  Recent  exploration,  par- 
tial though  it  is,  has  proved  that  not  only  are  there 
regions  of  thickly  settled  populations  and  numerous 
well-built  cities  in  the  present,  but  that  there  were 
several  kingdoms  of  considerable  importance  at 
least  as  early  as  1000  B.C.  Three  of  the  most  noted 
are  the  Minsean,  Sabean,  and  Hadramautic,  situ- 
ated in  the  south,  but  on  the  plateau;  and  those  of 
Meluhha,  Gush,  and  Mizri  in  the  north,  southeast 
from  the  Edomitic  territory.  The  last  two  are  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  are  there  con- 
fused with  Ethiopia  and  Egypt,  since  the  Hebrew 
name  of  the  former  is  Gush  and  of  the  latter  Miz- 
raim.  The  investigations  of  Doughty,  Hal^vy,  and 
Glaser,  to  mention  only  these  among  a  host  of  au- 
thorities, and  the  inscriptions  now  in  the  hands  of 
scholars,  render  incontrovertible  the  existence  of  a 
Minsan  realm  as  early  as  Solomon's  time,  and  make 
it  probable  that  this  kingdom  was  subdued  by  a 
sovereign  of  the  Sabean  power  (the  Sheba  of 
Scripture),  which  latter  continued  down  to  600  b.c. 
or  later.  About  the  Christian  era  the  Himyaritic 
or  Ethiopian  kingdom  ruled  in  southern  Arabia. 
While  there  are  traces  of  Minsanand  Sabean  domi- 
nation in  northern  Arabia,  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
peninsula  was  unified  govemmentally  before  Mo- 
hammed's day.  In  spite  of  what  has  been  said  of 
the  kingdoms  of  Arabia,  the  general  idea  that  the 
Arab  is  a  nomad  is  nearly  correct.  Tribal  life  is  to 
him  the  normal  one.  Mohammed's  miracle,  there- 
fore, was  not,  as  he  claimed,  the  Koran,  but  a  united 
Arabia.  Before  him,  Arabia  was  one  great  battle- 
ground of  the  tribes.  The  occupations  of  the  peo- 
ple were  commerce  and  pasturage;  their  pastimes 
were  the  feast,  the  chase,  or  the  pursuit  of  venge- 
ance in  the  blood-feud  or  of  war  for  plimder  or 
glory.  A  striking  feature  was  the  month  of  truce 
during  which  feud  and  war  were  suspended  that 
the  tribes  might  in  peace  revisit  and  worship  at 


the  shrines  of  their  tribal  deities.     For  the  rest  of 
the  year,  fighting  was  legal  and  normal. 

IV.  Religion:  When  Mohammed  chose  Allah 
as  his  god,  he  took  one  whose  name  was  already 
conmion  property  throughout  the  country.  The 
three  goddesses  who  were  daughters  of  Allah  (cf. 
Wellhausen,  Reste  arabiachen  HetdenthumSf  Berlin, 
1897,  24  sqq.)  and  were  widely  worshiped,  testify 
to  this  fact.  But  the  Koran  testifies  to  the  domi- 
nance of  idolatry;  the  Kaaba  was  a  home  of  idols. 
W.  R.  Smith  has  demonstrated  the  existence  of  ani- 
mism, with  the  consequent  or  accompan3dng  to- 
temism,  as  native  and  persistent  among  Arabs. 
Stone-worship,  the  cults  of  local  gods,  the  bloody 
and  the  mystic  sacrifice,  especially  the  primitive 
sacrifice  in  which  god  and  worshipers  were  clan- 
brothers  and  commensals,  are  proved  facts  for  this 
region.  All  of  which  is  to  say  that  the  gods  of 
Arabia  were  many.  Yet  the  civilization  of  cities 
implies  the  supereminence  of  some  gods  with  a 
prestige  which  lifted  them  above  the  horde  of  little 
deities.  These  greater  gods  were  heaven-gods,  a 
consequence  of  the  clear  atmosphere  and  brilliant 
skies.  Examples  of  these  are  Athtar,  a  male  deity, 
the  evening  or  morning  star  (north-Semitic,  Ishtar, 
female),  and  Wadd,  the  moon-god,  known  also  as 
Amm  and  regnant  over  love.  Sun-deities  of  different 
names  were  numerous  and  were  often  feminine. 
But  underlying  the  cult  of  these  more  prominent 
gods  was  that  of  the  local  divinities,  the  more  cher- 
ished favorites  of  the  tribes  and  clans.  Sometimes 
the  images  or  symbols  of  tribal  gods  were  collected 
in  some  shrine  which  then  became  the  goal  of  pil- 
grimage,— the  case  of  the  Kaaba  at  Mecca.  The 
''  Black  Stone  "  in  the  Kaaba,  the  only  official 
relic  of  ancient  Arabia,  is  pronounced  meteoric.  It 
is  a  remainder  of  a  once  dominant  fetishism. 

Owing  to  the  difficulties  offered  by  the  physical 
character  of  the  country  and  the  rigid  Mohanmied- 
anism  of  the  people  Arabia  is  not  a  promising  field 
for  Christian  missionary  enterprise.  A  few  sporadic 
attempts  have  been  made,  however,  in  some  of  the 
coast  towns,  where  foreign  influence  most  readily 
finds  entrance.  There  is  a  Roman  Catholic  vicar 
apostolic  for  Arabia  with  residence  at  Aden. 

Geo.  W.  Gilmore. 

Biblioorapht:  For  the  geography  r^sum^  of  the  results 
of  travelers  are  found  in  the  chapter  of  Hommel  and  the 
work  by  Hogarth  mentioned  in  the  text.  For  a  view  of 
the  facts  gleaned  from  native  sources  consult  R.  Hitter, 
Erdkunde  von  Aralnen,  8th  double  volume  or  xii.-idii.  of 
his  collected  works,  Berlin.  1846-47;  A.  Sprenger,  Die 
aUe  Oeograpkie  Arabiens,  Bern,  1875;  E.  Glaser,  Skizte 
der  OetchuJiU  und  Oeograpkie  Arabiena,  2  vols.,  Berlin, 
1890.  For  reports  of  travels,  J.  L.  Burokhardt,  TraveU 
in  Arabiot  2  vols.,  London,  1829  (a  classic);  C.  Niebuhr, 
Reiaebeeckreibung  nach  Arabien,  2  vols.,  (Copenhagen. 
1774-78,  French  ed.,  Amsterdam,  1776-80;  T.  R.  Well- 
sted,  TraveU  in  Arabia,  London,  1838;  W.  G.  Palgrave, 
Narrative  of  a  Year'e  Journey  tknnioh  Central  and  Eaatem 
Arabia,  2  vols.,  London,  1862-63;  A.  Zehme,  Arabien  und 
die  Amber  $eit  hunderl  Jahren,  Halle,  1875;  C.  M.  Doughty. 
Travelein  Arabia  Deeerta,  2  vols.,  Cambridge,  1888;  E. 
Nolde,  Reiee  naeh  Innerarabien,  Brunswick,  1895;  R.  E. 
Brunnowand  A.  von  Domasaewski.  Die  Provincia  Arabia, 
vols.  i.-ii.,  Strasburg,  1904-06, 80  mks.  per  vof .  For  history 
C.  de  Perceval,  Eseat  »ur  Vhiatovm dee  Arabee  avant  Plekb- 
mieme,  Paris,  1847-49;  Ahmed  Khan  Bahadur,  Tfte  Hietor- 
ieal  Oeography  of  Arabia,  1840  (deals  with  the  history 
and  geography  of  pre-Islamic  times);  L.  A.  SediUot,  Hie- 
toire  ginirale  dee  ilra6«t,  Paris,  1876;  E.  Glaser.  Die  Abee- 
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tinier  in  Arabia  und  Africa,  Munich,  1889;  H.  Winokler. 
AUorientaliaehe  Fmnchunoen,  2d  series,  i.  2,  Laipsio,  1896. 
For  inscriptions  and  the  language:  Oseander,  in  ZDMO, 
xix.  (1866),  169-293.  zx.  (1866)  206-287;  F.  Hommel. 
Siidaralh9eheChr99tomathi£,  Munich.  1893;  idem.  ZDMG, 
liii.  (1899).  pt.  1;  J.  Hai^vy.  in  J  A,  series  6,  xix.  For  the 
people:  J.  L.  Burekhardt  Notes  on  the  Bedouine  and  Wa- 
habiee,  2  vols..  London.  1831;  8.  M.  Zwemer.  Arabia  tke 
Cradle  of  Itlam^  New  York.  19(X)  (deals  also  with  mission- 
ary work).  For  the  religion:  Ahmed  Khan  Bahadur.  u.a; 
Smith,  Rel,  of  8em,;  idem,  Kinekip;  J.  Wellhausen. 
Reate  arabiedten  Ueideniume,  Berlin,  1897;  O.  A.  Barton, 
A  Skeidt  of  Semitic  Orioine,  New  York,  1902;  D.  Nielsen, 
Diealiarabieche  Mondreligion,  Strasburg,  1904. 

ARABIANS  (Lat.  Arabici):  A  name  given  by 
Augustine  (Hot,,  Ixxxiii.)  to  sectaries  in  Arabia, 
mentioned  by  Eusebius  (//tst.  ecc/.,  vi  37),  who  says 
that  they  held  that  the  human  soul  dies  with  the 
body  and  will  rise  with  it  on  the  Day  of  Resurrection . 
Origen  combated  this  opinion  at  an  Arabian  synod 
about  246.  Consult  Waich,  Hiatorie  der  KeUereien, 
ii  167-171;  E.  R.  Redepenning,  Oriffines,  ii.  (Bonn, 
1846)  105  sqq  G.  KrOgbr. 

ARABIC  GOSPEL    OF    THE    mFANCT.      See 

Apocrypha,  B,  1.,  6. 

ARAKIN.    See  Talmud. 

ARAM,    ^rom,   ARAMEANS,    ar^'a-mfani,   AND 
THE  ARAMAIC  LANOUAOE. 

Tbe  Name.     Old  Testament  Usace  (f  1). 

Origin  of  the  Arameans  (f  2). 

Religion  (f  8). 

Language  (f  4). 

Extent  of  Arame%n  Settlements  (f  5). 

Activity  and  Enterprise  of  the  Arameans  (f  6). 

The  Arameans  of  Mesopotamia  (f  7). 

Their  Place  in  Biblical  History  (f  8). 

Cities  and  States  in  Southern  Syria  (f  9). 

The  Arameans  of  Damascus  and  Israel  (f  10). 

Spread  of  Arameaa  Influence  in  Later  Times  (|  11 ). 

Aram  is  the  Old  Testament  designation  for  the 
Semitic  Arameans  or  Ssrrians  settled  in  Syria  and 
Mesopotamia,  north  to  the  Taurus  and  east  to  the 
Tigris;  but,  as  these  peoples  never  formed  a  polit- 
ical unit,  the  name  is  used  only  with  reference  to 
some  particular  tribe,  region,  or  state.  Thus  the 
Old  Testament  distinguishes.  (1)  Aram  Naharaim, 
'Aram  of  the  two  rivers,"  i.e.,  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris  (or  Khabur;  Gen.  xxiv  10;  Deut.  xxiii.  4, 
Judges  iii.  8;  Ps.  Ix.  title);  in  the  Amama  Tablets 
tq  V.)  it  is  called  Na*rima  (ZA,  vi.,  1891,  p.  258); 
in  Egyptian  inscriptions,  Nahrina  (W  Max  Mtiller, 
Aaien  und  Europa,  Leipsic,  1893,  pp.  249  sqq.). 
The  Pentateuch  priest-code  reads  Padan  (Paddan)- 

Aram  (Gen.  xxv   20;  xxviii.  2,  6-7; 

I.  The       xxxi.    18;  xxxiii.    18;    xxxv    9,   26; 

Name*  Old  xlvi.  15),  "  fields  of  Aram," — a  name 

Testament  which  may  be  preserved  in  the  Tell  Fed- 

Utage.      dan  of  Arabic  geographers  (see  below, 

i  7).  (2)  AramDammesekf  named  from 
its  chief  city,  Damascus,  often  called  simply  Aram 
because  it  was  the  people  best  known,  and  of  most 
importance  to  Israel  (II  Sam.  viii.  5-6;  Isa.  vii. 
8;  xvii.  3;  Amos  i.  5)  (3)  Aram  Zobah,  at  the 
time  of  Saul  and  David  the  most  powerful  realm 
in  Syria  (I  Sam  xiv.  47;  II  Sam.  viii.  3;  x  6,  8; 
Ps.  Ix  title;  I  C^ron.  xviii.  3;  II  Chron.  viii.  3). 
Schrader  (KAT,  135)  identifies  Zobah  with  the 
Subit  of  the  inscriptions,  which  he  puts  south  of 
Damascus;  Hal^vy  identifies  it  with  the  later  Chal- 


cis  on  the  slopes  of  Lebanon.  (4)  Aram  Beih-Re- 
hob  (II  Sam.  x.  6),  a  city  not  far  from  Dan  (Judges 
xviii.  28)  in  the  upper  part  of  the  lowlands  of  Lake 
Huleh,  watered  by  the  Leddan,  the  middle  source 
of  the  Jordan.  (5)  ilram  Maachah  (I  Chron.  xix. 
6),  and  (6)  Oeahur  in  Aram  (II  Sam.  xv.  8),  inde- 
pendent kingdoms  in  the  time  of  David.  (See  be- 
low, i  9.) 

In  the  list  of  nations  in  Gen.  x.,  four  descendants 
of  Aram  are  mentioned:  Us,  Hul,  Gether,  and 
Mash  (verse  23).  The  first  name  is  also  found  in 
Gen.  xxii.  21  among  the  descendants  of  Nahor,  and 
in  xxxvi.  28  and  I  Ghron.  i.  42  among  the  Horites. 
In  Jer.  xxv.  20  "  the  kmgs  of  the  land  of  Ua  ''  are 
mentioned  among  those  to  whom  Yahweh  gives 
the  wine-cup  of  his  wrath;  they  are  followed  by  the 
Philistines  and  the  latter  by  Edom.  Finally  in 
Lam.  iv.  21  the  daughter  of  Edom  is  mentioned  as 
dwelling  in  the  land  of  Ua,  i.e.,  having  possession 
of  the  same.  A  comparison  of  these  passages,  in- 
cluding Job  i.  1-3,  shows  that  the  Uzites  as  an 
Aramaic  tribe  must  be  looked  for  in  the  Hauran. 
Hul  without  doubt  is  the  inhabitants  of  the  Huleh 
low-country,  mentioned  above.  Gether  can  not  be 
identified.  Mash,  for  which  the  Clhronicler  (i.  17) 
reads  Meshech  (cf.  Ps.  cxx.  5),  has  been  connected 
since  Bochart  with  Mt.  Masius  (cf.  Strabo,  xi.,  p. 
541),  now  Tur  Abdin,  north  of  Nisibis.  When 
Aram  is  made  a  descendant  of  Kemuel  (Gen.  xxiL 
21)  and  a  grandson  of  Nahor,  a  younger  branch  of 
the  Aramaic  people  is  probably  meant. 

As  to  the  original  home  of  the  Arameans,  the 
prophecy  of  Amos  (ix    7)  states  that  they  were 

brought  from  Kir  and  should  go  back 

2,  Origin   thither  in  captivity  (i.  5).    The  loca- 

of  the      tion  of  Kir  is  uncertain;  some  identify 

Arameans.  it  with  C)yrrhestica,  between  the  Oron- 

tes  and  Euphrates;  others  think  it 
means  South  Babylonia.  The  name  has  not  as  yet 
been  found  in  inscriptiona  Moses  of  Chorene  (Hut. 
airmen,,  i.,  p.  12)  mentions  Aram  among  the  ancestors 
of  the  Armenian  people ;  but  Aram  has  as  little  to  do 
with  Armenia  as  with  Homer's  Erembai  or  Arimoi. 
The  name  may  signify  ''  elevation,"  "  highland." 
In  the  cimeiform  inscriptions  it  appears  as  Arttmu 
and  Anmi ,  the  "  land  of  the  Khatti  "  also  com- 
prises the  Arameans.  Schrader  thinks  that  the 
Khatti  were  the  Western  and  Southern  Arameans, 
the  Arumu  the  Eastern  and  Northern.  The  Greeks 
called  the  Arameans  Syrians,  which  is  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  Assyrians.  Those  Greeks  who  were  settled 
along  the  southern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea  first  ap- 
plied the  name  to  their  Cappadocian  neighbors, 
who  were  Assyrian  subjects.  Thence  it  was  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  population  of  the  Assyrian  Em- 
pire, and  thus  it  became  synonymous  with  Aramea. 
Afterward  the  Christian  Arameans  adopted  the 
name  Syrian,  because  among  the  Jews  Aramean 
meant  heathen. 

The  religion  of  the  Arameans  was  polytheistic 
(Judges  X.  6;  II  Chron.  xxviii.  23)  and  like  all  cults 

of  Nearer  Asia  was  symbolic  nature- 
3.  Religion,  worship.    Owing  to  the  dispersion  of 

the  Arameans,  an  Aramean  pantheon 
is  not  known,  but  only  individual  gods.  Further- 
more, at  a  very  eariy  period,  Babylonian,  Arabian, 
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and  probably  other  deities  were  adopted  by  the 
Arameans;  the  Syrian  god  Tammiu  (Ezek.  viii. 
14)  is  of  Assyrian  origin. 

The  Aramaic  language  belongs  to  the  northern 
division  of  the  Semitic  family;  it  includes  an  East- 
em  and  a  Western  branch.  To  the  latter  belongs 
the  so-called  Biblical  Aramaic  (Jer.  x.  2;  Dan.  ii. 
4-vii.  28;  Ezra  iv.-8,  vi.  18;  vii.  12-26;  cf.  Gen. 
xxxi.  47),  which  since  the  time  of  Jerome  {ad  Dan,, 
ii.  4)  has  been  erroneously  called  "  Chaldaic."  Ac- 
cording to  11  Kings  xviii.  26,  Aramaic  was  under- 
stood in  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  the  kings,  though 
not  by  the  conmion  people.  At  an  early 
4*  The  time  it  was  the  lingua  franca  of  Nearer 
Aramaic  Asia,  and  occupied  a  position  similar 
Language,  to  that  of  the  English  or  French  lan- 
guages of  to-day.  About  the  middle 
of  the  second  century  B.C.,  the  Aramaic  had  be- 
come the  vernacular  in  Syria,  Palestine,  and  the 
neighboring  countries.  To  the  Western  Aramaic 
belongs  also  a  great  part  of  Jewish  literature  (Tar- 
gums,  Palestirdan  Gemara,  etc.),  the  Samaritan, 
the  idiom  of  the  so-called  Nabatsean  inscriptions  of 
the  Sinaitio  peninsula,  the  Palmyrene  inscriptions, 
etc.  The  most  important  branch  of  the  Eastern 
Aramaic  is  the  so-called  Syrian,  usually  designated 
as  the  **  Edessene  language ";  its  literature  is 
almost  exclusively  Christian,  and  spread  even  into 
Persia.  The  division  of  these  Syriao-speaking 
Christians  into  Nestorians  and  Monophysites  re- 
sulted in  the  cultivation  of  an  East  Syriao  (Nestori- 
an,  Persian)  and  West  Syriae  (Jacobitic,  Roman) 
dialect.  The  oldest  Syriae  document  still  extant 
is  the  translation  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
which  probably  belongs  to  the  end  of  the  second 
Christian  century.  (See  Biblb  Versions,  A,  III.) 
To  the  Eastern  Aramaic  belongs  also  the  language 
of  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  a  Jewish  transforma- 
tion of  the  Syriae;  the  Mandasan  (called  also  Sabian), 
the  dialects  in  which  the  holy  writings  of  the  Man- 
dsans  (q.v.)  are  written;  and  certain  dialects,  still 
spoken  about  Tur  Abdin  on  the  upper  Tigris,  in 
certain  parts  east  and  north  of  Mosid,  in  the  neigh- 
boring moimtains  of  Kurdistan,  and  on  the  West- 
em  side  of  Lake  Urumiah.  The  Western  Aramaic 
dialects  are  more  closely  allied  to  the  Hebrew  than 
the  Eastern  Aramaic,  and  not  only  strongly  influ- 
enced the  Hebrew,  but  finally  displaced  it.  Just 
when  this  took  place  can  not  be  determined,  but  at 
the  time  of  Jesus  the  vernacular  in  Palestine  was 
exclusively  Aramaic.    Also  see  Mesopotamia. 

W.  VOLCKt. 

The  Arameans  were  the  most  widely  distributed 
of  the  Semitic  families  in  their  permanent  settle- 
ments  in   pre-Christian    times.     Till 
5.  Extent   the  end  of   the  seventh  century  B.C. 
of  Arame-  they    were     found     as    seminomads 
an  Settle-  with  enormous    herds  of    cattle    on 
mentt.      both  sides  of  the  lower  Tigris    east 
of    Babylonia.     As    shepherds    and 
as    traders    they   moved   west  and   north   from 
time  immemorial  along    the    course    of    the  Eu- 
phrates as  far  as  the  mountains,  also     crossing 
the  river  into  Syria  in  occasional  bands.     After 
the  downfall  of  the  Eg31>tian  and  Hittite  regimes 
in    Syria     they   occi^ied  that  region  in    large 


numbers   in  the  twelfth  century    B.C.,    and   soon 
became  there  the   controlling  power,  a  position 
which,  as  far  as  race  and  language  were  concerned, 
they  maintained  till  many  centuries  after  the  Chris- 
tian era.  They  thus  extended  from  the  western  bor- 
der of  Elam,  as  far  as  the  Mediterranean;  anywhere 
in  this  immense  area  the  Arameans  were  at  home. 
They  had  the   instinct  and  the  habit  of  travel 
and  trade.    Even  as  shepherds  they  were  not  like 
the  Bedouin  Arabs,  for  they  kept  their  flocks  and 
herds  mainly  for  sale  in  the  markets 
6.  Activity  of  the  cities,  near  which  they  were 
and  Enter-  usually  found.    As  traders  they  were 
prise  of  the  for  land  traffic  what  the  Phenicians 
Arameans.  were  on  the  sea.    The  range  of  their 
activity  and  enterprise  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  in  the  eighth  century  b.c.  Aramaic 
inscriptions  were  written  in  Assyria  east  of  the 
middle  Tigris,  and  in  the  extreme   northwest  of 
Syria;  that  Aramaic  was  then  understood  in  Pales- 
tine (II  Kings  xviii.  26);  and  that  soon  thereafter 
the  Semitic  alphabet,  with  Aramaic  endings  to 
the  names  of  the  letters,   was  introduced  into 
Greece  from  Asia  Minor.     The  Arameans  were,  in 
fact,  the  successors  of  the  old  Babylonians  in  the 
control  of  the  business  and  commerce  of  western 
Asia,  and  it  was  from  their  system  of  writing 
(not  from  the  Phenician)  that  the  later  alphabets 
of  most  of  the  civilized  worid  were  derived. 

For  Biblical  history  the  most  important  Ara- 
mean  settlements  were  those  about  the   middle 
Euphrates  in  upper  Mesopotamia,  and  those  in 
southern  Syria  and  northern  Palestine  which  are 
usually  represented  in  modem   versions  by  the 
name  "Syrian."     The  former  region 
7.  The       was  Aramean  from  very  early  times, 
Arameans   even  when  under  Babylonian  control 
of  Meso-    in  the  fourth  and  third  fnillftnninma 
potamia.    b.c.    The  center  of  the  community 
was  Charran   (Haran),  on  the  river 
Balich,  one  of  the  greatest  trading  dties  of  the 
ancient  Ekist.    It  was  a  seat  of  the  worship  of  the 
moon-god,    corresponding    to    Ur   on    the    lower 
Euphrates.    Hence  the  clan  of  Terah,  to  which 
Abraham  belonged,  when  on  its  western  migration 
from  Ur  halted  at   Charran   and  settled    in  its 
neighborhood,  between  that  city  and  the  Euphrates. 
This  district  is  the  Paddan-Aram  of  P,  which  is 
shown  by  Gen.  xxxi.  21  to  have  been  east  of  the 
Euphrates.  Aram  Naharaim,  used  by  other  writers 
for  the  same  region,  does  not  mean  "  Aram  of  the 
two  rivers"  (Euphrates  and  Tigris),  but  merely 
"Aram  of  the  rivers,"   and  therefore  does  not 
include  Mesopotamia  in  the  wider  sense  as  the 
Septuagint    translates    it.    Probably    the    right 
reading  is  Naharim  ("  rivers  "),  in  accordance  with 
the  Amama  form  Na'rima, 
This  region  was  the  ancestral  home  of  Israel, 
as  is  indicated  in  the  traditions  of  Re- 
8.  Their    becca  and  Laban,  of  Leah  and  Rachel, 
Place  in    as  well  as  in  the  sasring  "  a  wander- 
BiUical     ing  Aramean  was  thy  father"  (Deut. 
History,     xxvi.   5,    R.  V.,  margin).     After  the 
establishment   of   Israel  in    Palestine 
and  of  the  southern  Arameans   in    the   interve- 
ning Syrian  territory,  little  is  heard  from  the  sa- 
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cred  writers  of  the  Mesopotamian  Arameans.  Ac- 
cording to  Judges  iii.  8, 10  a  king,  Cushan-rishathaim, 
overran  the  whole  western  country  including  the 
land  of  Israel,  which  he  held  for  eight  years.  An- 
other brief  notice  is  to  the  effect  that  Hadareser 
king  of  the  Arameans  of  Zobah,  had  the  assistance 
of  troops  from  beyond  the  river  against  King  David 
(II  Sam.  X.  16). 

Much  more  important  for  Israel  was  the  group 
of  communities  on  the  northeast  of  Palestine,  of 
which  the  most  famous  was  Damascus,  the  greatest 
city  and  state  ever  controlled  by  the 
9.  Cities  Arameans.  Damascus,  however,  as 
and  States  a  city,  was  much  older  than  the 
in  Southern  Aramean  immigration  of  the  twelfth 
Syria.  and  eleventh  centuries  B.C.,  and  was 
doubtless  an  Amorite  trading-post 
in  the  old  days  of  Babylonian  supremacy.  Indeed, 
it  is  doubtless  true  that  the  Arameans  occupied 
Amorite  settlements,  just  as  the  contemporary 
Israelites  occupied  those  of  the  Canaanites.  These 
'*  Syrian  "  states,  southwest  of  Damascus,  and  on 
the  lower  slopes  of  Hermon,  are  first  heard  of  in 
connection  with  the  wars  of  David  about  980  b.c. 
(n  Sam.  viii.  and  x.),  the  passage  referring  to  the 
wars  of  Saul  (I  Sam.  xiv.  47)  being  based  on  a 
confused  reminiscence  of  later  conditions.  To 
Zobah  (at  first  the  most  powerful  state),  Geshur, 
and  Beth-Rehob  on  the  east  of  the  upper  Jordan 
must  be  added  Tob  (Judges  xi.  3,  5;  II  Sam.  x. 
6,  8);  and  to  Maachah  on  the  west  must  be  added 
Hamath,  to  be  distinguished  from  "  Hamath  the 
Great"  (Amos  vi.  2),  the  more  famous  city  on 
the  Orontes  in  Middle  Syria.  This  Hamath  lay 
northwest  of  the  city  of  Dan,  and  beside  it  ran  the 
road  leading  west  and  north  to  the  valley  of 
the  Litany  and  Orontes  (CGeles3rria).  Hence  the 
"  entering  in  of  Hamath  "  marked  the  northern 
boundaiy  of  Israel,  as  did  also  the  neighboring 
city  of  Dan.  All  of  these  cities  and  petty  states 
were  long  debatable  ground  between  Damascus 
and  northern  Israel.  They  lay,  however,  within 
the  natural  domain  of  Damascus,  and  ultimately 
became  Syrian. 

Israel's  relations  with  the  kingdom  of  Damascus 
did  much  to  determine  its  destiny.    After  Damas- 
cus and  the  sister  states  had  been 
10.  The    made    tributary    to    David,    a    new 
Arameans  regime  in   Damascus  put   that   city 
of  Damaa-  at   the  head  of  the  Syrian  Arameans 
cus  and     in  the  days  of  Solomon  (c.  945  B.C.), 
Israel,      and  threw  off  the  yoke  of   Israel  (I 
Kings  xi.  23  sqq.).   The  next  step  was 
the  annexation    of   northern    Naphtali    (already, 
as  above  stated,  in  large   part  Aramean),  in  the 
reign  of  Baasha,  by  Benhadad  I.  (about  890  B.C.). 
This  was  the  beginning  of  a  war  which  lasted  a 
century,  and  which  would  certainly  have  resulted 
in  the  ruin  of  Israel,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
repeated  attacks  made  upon   Damascus  by  the 
great  Assyrian  power.    Israel  suffered  most  from 
Benhadad   II.   and   Hazael   of   Damascus.    Only 
once  is  a  truce  mentioned  between  the  two  coimtries 
(I  Kings  XX.  34;  xxii.  1),  which  lasted  over  two 
3rears  (855-853  B.C.)  and   was  favored  by  an  ex- 
ceptional combination  of  the  western  states  against 


an  Assyrian  invasion  under  Shalmaneser  II.,  so 
that  in  854  B.C.  Benhadad  and  Ahab  were  found 
fighting  side  by  side  in  defense  of  the  West-land. 
The  war,  when  resumed,  was  for  a  time  disastrous 
to  the  Hebrews,  so  that  in  the  reigns  of  Jehu  an  . 
Jehoahaz,  Hazael  of  Damascus  and  his  successor 
held  not  only  northern  but  probably  also  southern 
Israel  in  subjection.  At  length  in  the  reign  of 
Joash  of  Israel  in  797  b.c.  Damascus  was  taken  by 
Adad-nirari  III.,  of  Assyria,  and  Aramean  domina- 
tion came  to  an  end.  Damascus,  however,  re- 
tained its  independence,  which  it  held  till  it  was 
converted  into  a  Roman  province  after  the  capture 
of  the  city  by  Tiglath-Pileser  III.  in  732  b.c. 

Damascus,  however,  still  retained  its  commercial 
importance  and  remained  the  business  and  social 
center  of  Aramean  influence  in  southern  Syria, 
which  increased  with  the  extinction  of  the  small 
western  nationalities.  Indeed,  the  unifying  process 
through  which  the  whole  of  western 
zi.  Spread   Asia  passed  under  the  domination  of 

of  Ara-      Assyria,    the   later   Babylonian,  and 
mean  Influ-  the  Persian  empires,  was  materially 

ence  in  hastened  by  the  trade  and  commerce 
Later  Times,  of  the  ubiquitous  Arameans.  Pales- 
tine itself  gradually  became  Ara- 
mean in  speech,  if  not  materially  so  in  population. 
The  prevalence  of  the  Aramaic  language  for  many 
centuries  after  the  Arameans  had  ceased  to  have 
any  great  political  importance  is  the  most  striking 
proof  of  the  manifold  activity  of  the  people.  Orig- 
inally one  of  the  three  great  north  Semitic  dialects, 
along  with  the  Babylonian  (Assyrian)  and  Canaan- 
itic  (Hebrew),  it  had  practically  displaced  the  other 
two  as  a  living  speech  by  the  second  century  b.c. 
Thus  it  happens  that  not  only  were  considerable 
portions  of  two  Old  Testament  books  written 
in  Aramaic  but  also  all  of  these  books  had  to  be 
popularly  explained  in  Aramaic  and  translated  into 
that  language,  in  the  form  of  the  Targums,  before  and 
after  the  Christian  era.  Moreover,  the  language 
of  the  later  Old  Testament  books  generally  is  more 
or  less  colored  by  Aramaic,  and  Jesus  and  his 
disciples  spoke  an  Aramaic  dialect  (Matt,  xxvii.  46, 
and  elsewhere).  But  the  chief  literary  use  of 
Aramaic  came  after  the  close  of  the  canon,  Edessa 
(modem  Orfa)  in  upper  Mesopotamia  having 
succeeded  to  much  of  the  business  and  importance 
of  the  neighboring  Charran  which  remained  pagan. 
A  great  Christian  school  was  founded  there  in  the 
second  centiury,  and  this  became  the  center  of  the 
vast  "  Syriac  "  literature. 

J.  F.  McCURDY. 

Bibliography:  For  history,  etc..  eonsult  G.  von  Lengerke. 
Kenaan^  L  218  sqq.,  KOnigsberg.  1844;  C.  Ritter.  Erd- 
kunde,  parts  x.  and  xri..  Berlin.  1843.  1862;  T.  Ndldeke. 
Namen  und  WohnaiUe  der  Aramiier,  in  Aiuland,  xL  (1867). 
noe.  33-34.  also  'A(r<rvptof ,  Ivpiof,  Ivpoc.  in  Henne$t  v. 
(1871)  443-468,  and  Die  Namen  der  aramOiadten  Nation 
und  Spraehe,  in  ZDMQ,  xxv.  (1871)  113-131.  For  the 
people,  A.  Featherman,  Social  Hietory  of  the  Raoee  of  Man- 
kind, ii.,  London,  1881;  H.  Spencer,  DeeeripHve  Sodotogy, 
▼.  Atiatie  Racee,  London,  1876.  For  the  religion,  F.  B&th- 
gen,  Beiiraoe  ntr  eemitie<^ten  Reiigioneoeechichte^  Berlin, 
1888.  and  Ndldeke's  review  of  the  same  in  ZDMO,  xlil. 
(1888)  470-487.  For  the  Aramaic  language,  E.  Renan. 
Hietoire  gSnSrale  et  eyathne  eompari  dee  languee  aimiUquee, 
Paris,  1863;  T.  Ndldeke,  Die  aemiHechen  Spraehen,  pp.  31- 
47,  Leipsio,  1880;  idem,  Qrammatik  der  neu^ayriechen  Spro' 
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ehe  am  UrmiaSee  und  in  Ktirdwton,  Leipaio,  1868;  idem, 
KyragtfoBBte  •vrUdte  OrammaHk^  Leipdo,  1808;  8.  D.  Lussa- 
to.iffieifMrih^rommaCioa^tcMCaidtfoMMioo  «  dtl  diaUtto  tal- 
mvduo  babilon^—,  Padu*,  1866.  Eng.  transL  by  Q.  Goldam- 
mer.  New  York,  1877;  E.  Kautuob.  Orammatik  det  bib- 
HtdUn  Aram&iachent  Leipsic,  1884;  J.  Levy,  Chaldauche* 
Witrterbuch  Hber  die  Tarfft/nnim  und  einen  grouen  Tkeil 
de9  rabbiniBdien  Sckriftthum;  2  vols.,  Leipnc,  1867-68; 
C.  Brookelmann,  Lexicon  Syriacum,  Berlin,  1806;  R. 
Payne  Smitb  and  J  Payne  Smith  (Mrs.  Biargolioutb).  Com- 
pendioua  Syriae  Dictionary,  Oxiord,  1903;  A.  Meyer,  Jeau 
MtUtenpnu^,  Freiburg,  1806.  For  the  Aramaic  and  Naba- 
tcan  inscriptions,  CIS,  i.  and  ii  For  the  important 
inscriptions  of  Senjirli  in  northern  Syria,  D.  H.  MOller, 
Die  alten  eemiHedien  InechrHten  von  Sendaehirli,  Vienna. 
1803;  Auegrabunoen  in  Sendediirli,  in  MittheUungen  dee 
kdniolichen  Mueeume,  Berlin,  1803  sqq.  On  the  extent  of 
the  Aramean  settlements  and  their  possessions  in  north- 
em  Palestine  eonsult:  Schrader.  KAT,  pp.  28-20,  36. 
182,  232,  230;  and  H.  Winokler.  Orientalieche  Forachun- 
oen,  vol.  ilL,  part  3,  Leipsic,  1006. 

ARATORy  a-r^-tor:  Christian  poet  of  the  middle 
of  the  sixth  century.  He  was  a  Ligurian  of  noble 
family,  and  was  educated  by  the  archbishop  Lauren- 
tins  at  Milan;  the  poet  Ennodius  was  his  friend, 
and  the  latter's  nephew  Partheniuswas  Arator's  fol- 
low student  at  Ravenna.  He  chose  a  diplomatic 
career  and  for  a  time  acted  as  comes  domeslicorum, 
and  afterward  as  eames  privatorum  of  the  Ostro- 
gothio  king  Athalaric.  He  then  entered  the  priest- 
hood and  was  made  subdeacon  at  Rome  by  Pope 
Vigilius,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  epico-didactio 
poem,  De  actibua  apoatolorum  libri  ii.  (read  in  publio 
in  544)  In  1076  and  1250  hexameters  he  describes 
the  deeds  of  the  apostles  to  the  martyrdom  of  Peter 
and  Paul,  taking  the  Acts  of  Luke  as  a  basis.  He 
treats  his  subject  with  some  poetical  skill  and  with 
rich  allegorical  expositions,  which  are  often  in  bad 
taste.  He  aims  to  show  the  superiority  of  Peter  to 
Paul,  and  the  work  contains  traces  of  Mariolatry, 
hagiolatry,  and  relic-worship.  An  epistle  of  Ara- 
tor's  to  Vigilius,  a  second  to  an  abbot  Florianus, 
and  a  third  to  his  early  friend  Parthenius  are  also 
extant.  His  main  work  was  much  read  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  exists  in  many  manuscripts  of 
the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries.  It  and  the  let- 
ters are  in  MPL,  Ixviii.  46-252,  and  there  is  an  edi- 
tion by  A.  HQbner,  Neisse,  1850. 

K.  Lbimbach. 

Biblioobapht:  R.  Leimbaoh,  Ueber  den  DidUer  Arator,  m 
TSK,  xlvi.  (1873)  226  sqq.,  and  the  works  on  LAtin 
literature. 

ARCADIUS,  Or-kd'-di-us,  FLAVIUS:  Eastern 
Roman  emperor  38^-406;  b.  in  Spain,  about  377; 
d.  at  Constantinople  Biay  1,  408.  He  was  the 
elder  son  of  the  emperor  TheodosiuB  and  the  em- 
press .£lia  Flavilla,  and  was  educated  in  secular 
sciences  at  Constantinople  by  the  sophist  Themis- 
tius,  and  by  Arsenius,  an  ascetic,  in  the  Christian 
religion.  In  383  his  father  conferred  upon  him  the 
title  of  Augustus,  and  in  384  he  was  made  consul. 
When  in  394  Theodosius  went  to  the  West  to  over* 
throw  the  usurper  Eugenius,  the  government  was 
left  in  care  of  Arcadius,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
minister  Rufinus.  By  the  unexpected  death  of  the 
emperor,  Jan.  17,  395,  at  Milan,  Arcadius  became 
emperor  of  the  East.  By  nature  good-hearted  and 
yielding,  also  without  energy  and  narrow-minded, 
he  became  the  weak  tool  of  those  who  knew  how 
to  obtain  his  favor,  above  all  of  Rufinus,  a  cunning 
I.-17 


and  unprincipled  Gaul,  and,  after hSs  murder,  of  the 
eunuch  Eutropius,  who  covered  his  selfish  atrocities 
with  the  name  of  the  lawful  ruler,  and  finally  till 
his  fall  (399)  united  all  power  in  himself.  Arcadius 
was  also  influenced  by  his  wife  Eudocia,  the  beau- 
tiful daughter  of  Bauto,  a  Frank.  Under  him  the 
Byzantine  empire  assumed  that  oriental  character, 
wldoh  it  subsequently  retained.  His  piety  was 
sincere,  and  he  worshiped  the  relics  of  saints  and 
martyrs  devoutly.  Even  before  he  was  sole  regent 
he  interdicted  the  public  worship,  instruction,  and 
organization  of  the  heretics  (Cod.  Theod.,  XVI.  v. 
24;  a.  394),  and  in  the  following  year  withdrew  all 
former  privileges  (XVI.  v.  25).  Investigations  had 
to  be  made  for  heretics  in  the  imperial  chancery, 
and  among  the  court-officials  (XVI.  v.  29).  Closely 
connected  with  this  was  his  procedure  against  poly- 
theism. In  397  he  ordered  that  the  material  from 
temples  in  Syria  should  be  used  for  the  repair  or 
construction  of  public  roads,  bridges,  aqueducts,  and 
walls  (XV.  i.  36),  and  in  399  he  issued  an  order  to 
the  prefect  of  the  East  to  destroy  all  rural  sanctu- 
aries. In  all  tlus  Chrysostom  was  his  hearty  sup- 
porter. The  most  important  result  was  probably 
the  destruction  of  the  Mameion  and  of  seven  other 
temples  in  Gaza  in  401  (cf.  the  interesting  ac- 
count in  Marcus's  life  of  Porphyrins,  bishop  of 
Gaza,  and  J.  Drftseke,  GesammelU  patrtaHsche 
UrUerauchungen,  Leipsic,  1889,  pp.  208  sqq.).  Yet 
it  can  not  be  said  that  Hellenism  suffered  much 
under  Arcadius;  compared  with  the  policy  of  Theo- 
dosius, there  was  even  a  certain  relaxation  (cf.  V. 
Schultze,  Gesehichte  dea  Untergangea  dea  griechiaeh- 
romiachen  HeiderUuma,  i.,  Jena,  1887,  353  sqq., 
ii.,  1892,  passim).  Toward  the  Jews  Arcadius  was 
surprisingly  friendly,  and  it  has  been  suspected 
that  they  secured  the  favor  of  Eutropius  by  money. 
They  had  a  jurisdiction  of  their  own  similar  to  that 
of  the  bishops,  and  the  right  of  sanctuary  analogous 
to  the  ecclesiastical  {pod.  Theod.,  II.  i.  10;  IX.  xlv 
2;  cf.  Grsetz,  Gesehichte  der  Jiidertf  iv.  387  sqq.)- 
Seditions  from  within,  and  inroads  of  the  barba- 
rians from  without,  made  the  rule  of  the  weak  em- 
peror a  sad  chapter  of  Byzantine  history,  which, 
however,  must  not  be  judged  wholly  according  to 
the  unfriendly  or  hostile  heathen  sources  (especially 
Eunapius  and  Zosimus)  Quite  a  nimiber  of  re- 
forms were  decreed  during  his  government  which 
is  also  not  lacking  in  other  good  measures. 

Victor  Schultzs. 

BtBUOGHAPHT:  The  souroes  are  in  the  writings  of  Zosimus, 
Philoetorgius,  Socrates,  Sosomen,  and  Chrysostom;  eon- 
sult further  Gibbon,  DeeUne  and  Fail,  ohap.  xxxi ;  8.  R. 
Sievers,  SUidien  tur  OeachicKte  der  rihniachen  Kaiaer,  335 
sqq..  Berlin,  1870;  F.  W.  Unger,  Quellen  tur  byaanH- 
niaehenKunaloaachichie,  vol.  i..  Vienna,  1878:  A.  Quldenpeo  • 
nine,  OeadiictUe  dea  oatr&miadien  Reitkea  unter  den  Kai- 
aem  Arcadiua  und  Theodoaiua  7/.,  Halle.  1886;  A.  Puecb. 
8L  Jean  Chryaoetome  et  lea  mmtra  de  eon  tempa.  Paris,  1891 ; 
C.  W.  C.  Oman,  Story  of  the  ByaanHne  Empire,  London, 
1892. 

ARCAKI  DISCIPUNA  ("Instruction  in  the 
[Sacred]  Secret,"  i.e.,  initiation  ,into  the  mystery): 
A  term  first  applied  by  Dallsus  and  0.  T.  Meier 
to  the  practise  of  maintaining  a  studied  reticence 
{fidea  ailerUii)  concerning  the  form  and  character 
of  introduction  into  the  Church,  as  if  this  were 
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something  analogous  to  initiation  into  the  mys- 
teries of  the  heathen  world.  The  practise  is  espe- 
cially observed  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries. 
Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  with  the  baptismal 
formula  and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  in  so  far  as  these 
had  an  essential  part  in  the  introduction,  were  made 
the  center  of  the  supposed  mysteries.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  idea,  after  the  sermon,  to  which  all 
could  listen,  at  the  beginning  of  the  so  called  misaa 
fidelium,  the  deacon  warned  all  uninitiated  away 
from  divine  service  with  the  words:  ''  Let  no  one 
of  the  catechumens,  let  no  one  of  the  hearers, 
let  no  one  of  the  unbelievers,  let  no  one  of  the 
heterodox,  be  present"  (Apostolic  ConstittUioru, 
viii.  12). 

The  areani  diaciplina  became  a  subject  of  con- 
fessional polemics  through  the  attempt  of  the 
Jesuit  Emanuel  von  Schebtrate  to  prove  that  it 
was  instituted  by  Jesus  and  followed  by  the  apos- 
tles; and  that  for  this  reason  the  Roman  doctrine 
of  the  sacraments  (especially  transubstantiation), 
the  veneration  of  images  and  saints,  and  other 
teachings  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  do  not 
appear  in  the  early  Church.    In  reply 

Various     Tentzel  proved  conclusively  that  until 

Theories,  toward  the  year  200  the  Chiurch  knew 
of  no  mysteries  to  be  kept  secret. 
Nevertheless,  Roman  Catholic  scholars  with  few 
exceptions  (e.g.,  Batiffol)  have  endeavored  to  de- 
fend Schelstrate's  position.  Justin's  detailed  ex- 
position of  the  act  of  baptism  and  the  celebration 
of  the  eucharist,  however  (Apol,,  i.  61,  66,  67),  is 
decisive.  The  exclusion  of  the  imbaptized  was  an 
inner  necessity  (cf  Didache,  ix.  5)  and  does  not 
imply  a  mysterious  character  of  the  cult;  the 
secrecy  also  concerned  not  the  dogma  directly,  but 
the  symbols  and  performance. 

Thus  far  Protestants  are  agreed,  but  not  concern- 
ing the  nature  and  origin  of  the  diaciplina.  Casau- 
bon  assigned  its  beginnings  to  the  influence  of  the 
heathen  mysteries  and  a  borrowing  of  their  forms 
for  purposes  of  instruction,  and  scholars  immedi- 
ately following  him  accepted  his  views.  From- 
mann  sought  the  root  in  an  imitation  of  the  Jew- 
ish practise  with  regard  to  prosel3rtes.  Rothe 
called  attention  to  a  connection  with  the  catechu- 
menate  of  the  early  Church,  and  Credner  to  a  rela- 
tion with  the  twofold  division  of  the  cult  resulting 
from  the  dogmatic-mystic  conception  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  T.  Hamack  recognized  in  the  discipline 
a  systematic  transformation  of  the  divine  service 
into  a  form  of  mystery, — a  phenomenon  which 
has  a  parallel  in  the  fact  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  to-day  finds  the  secret  of  its  power  in  the 
mystic-theurgic  act  of  its  priests  (cf.  Bonwetsch). 
Zezschwitz  maintained,  more  in  accord  with  the 
views  of  Rothe,  that  the  cult  acquired  an  exclusive 
character  and  the  fides  silerUii  arose  in  the  Church 
from  prudential  motives  because  of  persecution; 
when  persecution  ceased,  the  sermon  sufficed  for 
the  needs  of  the  catechumens  (audierUes)  and  full 
knowledge  of  the  higher  Christian  secrete,  as  well 
as  participation  in  the  vital  part  of  the  service,  was 
reserved  for  a  final  grade  of  maturity  (attained 
only  by  the  competentes);  references  to  these  mat- 
ters naturally  ceased.    It  may  confidently  be  as- 


serted, however,  that  the  areani  disdplina  was  not 
founded  in  the  external  condition  of  the  Church  or 
in  pedagogic  considerations,  but  was  a  real,  though 
unconscious,  assimilation  to  the  ruling  ideas  of  the 
mysteries.  The  notion  that  communion  with  Qod 
was  possible  only  by  assimilation  to  God  in 
a  future  state  of  inoorruption  through  the 
mediiun  of  sacred  acts,  led  as  naturally  to  the 
formation  of  a  hierarchy,  differing  from  the 
laity  and  bringing  divine  essence  into  it  by 
sacred  acts,  as  to  a  transformation  of  the  divine 
service  into  a  celebration  of  mysteries  which  were 
supposed  to  include  the  divine  in  symbols  and 
symbolic  acts.  Anrich  is  correct,  therefore,  in  desig- 
nating the  disdplina  as  an  analogy  within  the  Church 
of  the  sjTstem  of  efficacious  initiations  among  the 
Gnostics  and  the  natural  outcome  of  the  theology 
of  a  Clement  and  an  Origen,  influenced  by  the  Greek 
mysteries  (against  this  view,  however,  cf.  Batiffol). 

Zahn  (p.  326)  has  demonstrated  that  the  begin- 
nings of  the  areani  disdplina  can  not  be  traced 
earlier  than  the  third  century.  When 
Not  Irenseus  (Har,,  III.  iv.  1-2)  demands 
Earlier  than  that  the  baptismal  confession  be  trans- 
the  Third    mitted  orally  it  is  only  to  the  end  that. 

Century,  being  written  in  the  memory,  it  may 
become  an  inner  possession.  Tertul- 
lian  (ApoL,  vii.;  Ad  not,,  i.  7)  speaks  of  a  fides  sHentii 
with  reference  to  the  Christian  mysteries,  but  from 
the  standpoint  of  an  opponent.  Hippolytus  {Ad 
Dan,f  i.  16, 18)  speaks  of  baptism  without  pointing 
out  the  duty  of  sUence.  Phrases  like  "  the  initiated 
know  "  in  Origen  do  not  establish  the  existence  of 
the  disdplina,  since  it  can  not  be  proven  that  Grigen 
represented  general  usage.  In  Contra  Celsum,  iii. 
5&-61,  he  has  no  cultic  acts  in  view;  when  he  re- 
marks (Levit,  hom.,  9,  10;  ix.  364,  ed.  Lonmiatsch), 
"  He  who  is  imbued  with  the  mysteries  knows  the 
flesh  and  the  blood  of  the  Word  of  God,"  he  is  think- 
ing of  the  mysteries  of  the  gnosis  (Anrich,  129,  n. 
2).  His  reference  to  the  anxiety  lest  some  of  the 
consecrated  bread  should  be  dropped  {Exod.  horn,, 
xiii.  3;  ix.  156)  is  a  warning  against  the  inatten- 
tive hearing  of  the  Word;  and  his  reference  (Lev, 
horn.,  xiii.  3;  ix.  403)  to  eedesiastica  tnysteria  proves 
nothing.  Methodius  does  not  apply  Matt.  vii.  6  to 
sacred  acts  (Photius,  Bibl.,  cod.  235),  nor  are  such 
acts  "  the  orgies  of  oiu*  mysteries,  the  mystic  rites 
of  those  who  are  initiated  "  (Sympos.,  vi.  6). 

In  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  the  areani  dis- 
dplina was  in  its  bloom;  the  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  sermon  of  "  the  initiated  know,"  **  the  initi- 
ated," is  characteristic,  and  the  transference  of  the 
phraseology  of  the  mysteries  into  the  Church  is  evi- 
dent. "  To  initiate  "  (Gk.  myeisthai)  and  "  to  in- 
struct "  (katBcheisthai)  become  interchangeable 
terms.  Baptism  is  called  "  the  seal  of  the  mystic 
perfection  "  and  "  a  mystic  purification  (katharmos) 
and  lustration  (katharsion)";  the  Lord's  Supper 
is  "  the  mystery  ";  its  elements  are  "  symbols." 
''  To  be  initiated  "  (mystagOgeisthai)  signifies  to  be 
competent  to  partake  of  the  sacraments,  and  to  be- 
tray the  mysteries  is  expressed  by  the  correspond- 
ing cxorc^eistAoi. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  disdplina  that  the  im- 
mediate object  of  the  mystery  was  not  the  dogma 
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and  sacramental  gift,  but  the  elements  and  the  rit- 
ual performance.  In  Theodoret's  dialogue  Incan- 
fusiu  (iv.  125,  ed.  Schultze),  the  orthodox  shrinks 

from  openly  naming  bread  and  cup 

The  Im-      lest  **  some  one  uninitiated  be  pres- 

mediate  Ob-  ent/'  and  vaguely  calls  the  body  and 

ject  of  the    blood  of  the  Lord  a  gift.    The  desire 

Diiciplina.    was,  of  course,  to  withhold  even  from 

the  eyes  of  the  initiated  the  act  and 
the  "  mystic  sjrmbols  ";  hence  the  exclusion  of  the 
unbaptised  from  the  miaaa  fidelium  and  the  watch 
at  the  door  by  the  ostiaries.  Baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper  were  the  real  object  of  the  diaciplina. 
To  keep  people  in  actual  ignorance  was,  of  course, 
impossible,  but  the  silence  observed  produced  the 
impression  of  a  mystery.  The  Lord's  Prayer  at  the 
Supper  held  the  same  position  as  the  confession  in 
baptism;  the  character  of  secret  objects  was  given 
to  both  (cf.  Soiomen,  Hist,  ecd.,  i.  20;  Ambrose, 
De  Cain  et  Abel,  I.  ix.  37).  The  opposite  to  the 
confession  of  the  neophyte  was  the  renunciation, 
which  was  also  kept  secret.  Everything  which 
preceded  and  followed  baptism  necessarily  partook 
of  the  secrecy.  The  eucharist  as  the  climax  of  the 
whole  mystagogy  is  the  mystery  par  excellence. 
Dogmas  were  mysteries  (Basil,  De  epir,  eanCf  xxvii. 
66)  only  in  so  far  as  the  Church  generally  claimed 
to  possess  wonderful  mysteries,  especially  the  dogma 
of  the  Trinity  on  account  of  its  relation  to  the  bap- 
tismal symbol;  but  no  secrecy  of  the  dogma  was 
intended.  With  the  disappearance  of  the  catechu- 
menate  the  arcani  diaciplina  ceased,  although  in 
the  Greek  liturgy  the  formula  for  dismissing  the  cate- 
chumens remained;  but  the  cult  of  the  Greek 
Church  now  actually  assumed  the  character  of  a 
mystico-allegorical  drama,  a  mystery  of  the  heathen 
kind,  though  of  a  higher  type.    N.  Bonwbtbch. 

Bxblioobapht:  I.  Gasaubon.  X>«  rebut  mterU  ti  eccUaia*- 
UeU,  Geneva,  1054;  O.  T.  Meier,  De  reeondita  veterie  eede- 
tUB  tKeoloffia,  Helmstedt.  1670;  £.  von  ScheUtrate.  An- 
Hquilae  iUueirata  cirea  eoneUia  o^neralta  et  prcvineiaHa 
and  CommenUUio  de  a.  Aniiocheno  conciUo,  Antwerp,  1678, 
1681;  W.  £.  Tentsel.  ExtrcUatumea  eeUda,  u.,  Leipdc, 
1092,  contains  Tentiel's  DuaertaHo  de  diaciplina  aroani, 
1683;  Schelitrate's  Diaaertatio  apdoQetiea  de  diaciplina 
arcani  contra  diapuiationem  B,  Tentzelii,  1686;  and  Tent- 
sel'B  reply,  Animadveraionea;  G.  C.  L.  T.  Frommann.  De 
diaciplina  arcani,  Jena,  1833;  R.  Rothe,  De  diadplimg 
arcani  orioine,  Heidelberg,  1841;  K.  A.  Credner,  in  the 
Jenaer  allgemeine  lAtteraiurzeiiung,  653  aqq.,  1844;  T. 
Hamack,  Der  dtriatliche  Oemeindegotteadienat  im  apoato- 
lietken  und  aUkaiholiadien  Zeitalier,  pp.  1-66.  Erlangen, 
1854;  G.  von  Zesschwits.  Syaiem  der  Katedietik,  i.  164-209, 
Leipoic,  1863;  N.  Bonweteeh.  Weaen,  Eniatehuno,  und 
FarUfano  dm  Arkan-diacipKn,  in  ZHT,  xliil  (1873)  203- 
299;  T.  Zahn,  Olaubenareoel  and  Taufbekenntnia  in  der 
alien  Kirche,mZKW,  i.  (1880)  315  aqq.;  E.  Bratke,  Die 
SteUung  dee  Clemena  Alexandrinua  aum  aniiken  MyaUrien^ 
veeen,  in  TSK,  be  (1887)  647-708;  E.  Hateh,  The  Infiu- 
enee  of  Qreek  Ideaa  and  Uaaoea  upon  the  CkriaOan  Chttreh, 
ohap.  X.,  London,  1890;  H.  Holtsmann.  Die  Katecheae 
der  alien  Kirche,  in  Theoloffiache  Abhandlungen  Weizaddcer 
Oewidmei,  pp.  66-76,  Freiburg,  1892;  G.  Anrich,  Dae  antike 
Myaterienweaen  in  aeinem  Einfiuaa  auf  daa  Cfuriaienium, 
G6ttingeB,  1894;  Q.  Wobbermin,  RelioionageadiiehUiehe 
Studien  aur  Fraoe  der  Beeinftuaeung  dee  Urchriaientuma 
durch  daa  antike  Myaierienweeen,  Berlin.  1896;  P.  Batif- 
fol,  Studee  d'hiatoire  et  de  thSolooie  poeitive,  Paris.  1902; 
H.  QntTel.  Die  Arkandiaciplin,  part  i.  MOnster,  1902. 

ARCHBISHOP :  A  bishop  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  some  parts  of  the  Anglican  Church,  who  has 
not  only  the  charge  of  his  own  diocese  like  any 


other  bishop,  but  also  certain  rights  of  oversight 
and  precedence  over  several  other  bishops  whose 
dioceses  are  included  in  his  province.  In  the  third 
century,  by  analogy  with  the  political  divisions  of 
the  Empire  (see  Eparchy),  there  grew  up  an  organ- 
ization of  several  bishoprics  under  the  leadership 
of  a  metropolitan,  the  bishop  of  the  provincial 
capital;  it  was  his  place  to  conduct  episcopal  elec- 
tions, to  confirm  the  choice  and  to  consecrate  the 
one  chosen,  and  to  convoke  the  bishops  of  his 
province  in  an  annual  synod.  In  concert  with 
them,  he  regulated  the  aSain  of  the  province,  and 
the  s3mod  formed  a  court  of  appeal  from  the  deci- 
sions of  individual  bishops,  as  well  as  one  of  first 
instance  for  charges  brought  against  them.  In  the 
following  centuries  the  metropolitan  system  was 
adopted  by  the  Christian  countries  of  the  West  as 
well.  In  the  Merovingian  period,  however,  the 
joint  power  claimed  by  the  princes  in  filling  episco- 
pal sees  and  the  importance  attained  by  national 
councils  robbed  the  position  of  the  metropolitans 
of  much  of  its  independence;  nor  were  they  able  to 
recover  it  in  the  Carolingian  era,  between  the  domi- 
nation assumed  by  Cburlemagne  and  the  papal 
claims  to  an  immediate  decision  in  weighty  matters, 
for  which  the  pseudo-Isidorian  decretals  had  fur- 
nished a  basis.  The  rights  of  a  metropolitan  were 
accordin^y  limited  in  the  thirteenth  century  legal 
compilations  of  the  Corpue  Juris  Cananici  to  the 
following  particulars:  (1)  The  confirmation  of 
episcopal  elections  and  consecration  of  bishops  in 
his  province;  (2)  calling  and  presiding  over  pro- 
vincial councils;  (3)  general  oversight  of  his  suf- 
fragans, visitation  of  their  dioceses,  and  imposition 
of  censures  and  penalties  on  them,  though  not  of 
deposition;  (4)  hearing  of  appeals  from  episcopal 
courts;  and  (5)  the  so-called  Jua  devoltUionie 
(q.v.).  The  first  of  these  he  lost  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  when  confirmation  and  consecration  of 
bishops  were  reserved  to  the  pope.  The  Council 
of  Trent  confirmed  the  second,  but  limited  the 
third  by  requiring  the  assent  of  the  provincial  ooim- 
cil.  At  the  same  time,  however,  he  was  charged 
with  the  erection,  maintenance,  and  direction  of 
seminaries  in  the  dioceses  of  his  suffragans,  and 
with  the  enforcement  of  their  obligation  of  resi- 
dence. An  archbishop  has  the  title  of  "  Most  Rev- 
erend," and  ranks  immediately  after  patriarchs. 
He  wears  the  pallium  (q.v.)  as  a  special  symbol  of 
his  jurisdiction,  and  a  particular  kind  of  cross  (crux 
ereda  or  geetatoria)  is  carried  before  him  within  his 
own  province.  The  title  apxuirUjiamoc  is  fre- 
quently applied  in  the  fourth  century  to  the  metro- 
politan of  Alexandria,  but  after  the  development 
of  the  great  patriarchates  it  came  to  denote  other 
bishops  of  large  cities  who  were  imdistinguishable 
in  rank  from  metropolitans;  and  the  titles  have 
been  practioally  synonymous  in  the  West — though 
there  are  a  few  Roman  Catholic  archbishops  (such 
as  those  of  Amalfi,  Lucca,  and  Udine)  who  are  not 
metropolitans,  and  in  the  case  of  titular  arch- 
bishops (see  BiBBOP,  Titular)  it  follows  from  the 
nature  of  their  office  that  there  is  no  metropolitan 
jurisdiction.  In  the  Anglican  communion,  the 
title  of  archbishop  was  for  a  long  time  confined  to 
the  metropolitans  of  En^and  and  Ireland,  owing 
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to  legal  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  use  in  the 
colonial  churches;  but  of  late  years  there  has  been 
an  increasing  tendency  to  its  use,  and  the  proposal 
has  even  been  made  to  establish  archbishops  with 
metropolitan  jurisdiction  in  the  Episcopal  Church 
of  the  United  States.  In  the  evangelical  churches 
of  Germany  the  dignity  of  an  archbishop  has  been 
conferred  only  in  individual  instances  on  general 
superintendents,  as  by  Frederick  William  III.  on 
Borowski  at  K6nigsberg  in  1829  (see  Borowski, 

LUDWIO  ErNBBT  von).  (P.  HlNBCHIUBf.) 

Bibuoobapht:  Binghftm,  OriginM,  books  i.,  iv.,  zrii.;  C.  W. 
AuctiBti,  DmtkwitrdiokeiUnaua  der  ehri§U\ehen  ArdUUUogiet 
Leipfiio  1820;  A.  J.  Binterim,  DenkwQrdigkeiUn  der  ehri§tr 
kathai»dienKireh€,\.  i.  466  aqq..  Miuns.lSaO;  A.  Nioolo- 
▼ius.  Die  bitchdfiiche  WUrdein  Preu99tn»  evano^Uuker  Kir- 
ehe,  Kdnigsberg,  1834;  £.  Lining,  Ge9€hichte  de»  deutadten 
KirchenrechU,  i.  362.  ii.  197.  Stnwburg.  1878;  J.  Mast. 
Abhandluno^n  aber  die  re€^iAe  Stellung  der  Er^nadidfe 
in  derkatholia<AenKirchs,Frmhvrgt  1878;  Hauok,  KD,  iii. 
16  aqq. 

ARCHDALL,  MERVYN:  Anglican  bishop  of  Kil- 
laloe,  Ireland;  b.  Feb.  16,  1833.  He  was  ed- 
ucated at  Trinity  College,  Dublin  (B.A.,  1856), 
and  was  successively  curate  of  Templecrone  (1856- 
57),  Trinity  CSiurch,  Dublin  (1857-62),  Lislee 
(1862-63),  vicar  of  Templebready  (1863-72),  and 
rector  of  St.  Luke's,  Cork  (1872-94).  He  was 
archdeacon  of  Cork  from  1878  to  1894,  canon  of 
St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  Cork,  in  1891,  and  exam- 
ining chaplain  to  bishops  Meade  and  Gregg  of  Cork 
from  1872  to  1894.  He  was  dean  of  Cork  from 
the  latter  year  imtil  1897,  when  he  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Killaloe. 

ARCHDEACON  and  ARCHPRIEST:  Officials 
who  are  mentioned  very  early  as  heads  of  the  lower 
or  mimstering  clergy  and  of  the  other  priests.  Both 
are  assistants  and  sometimes  representatives  of  the 
bishop,  the  archpriest  more  in  liturgical  functions, 
the  archdeacon  in  those  of  church  government. 
In  the  early  history  of  the  dioceses  of  northern  and 
western  Europe,  which  were  originally  much  larger 
than  the  older  ones  of  the  East  and  South,  we  find 
a  number  of  archpriests  whose  fimctions  are  dif- 
ferent from  those  indicated.  The  diocese  is  di- 
vided into  parishes  (much  larger  than  the  modem 
parishes),  frequently  following  political  divisions 
in  their  boundaries.  The  inhabitants  of  a  parish, 
considered  as  a  single  community,  have  one  church, 
often  on  the  site  of  a  heathen  temple,  set  apart  for 
the  principal  ecclesiastical  functions.  This  is  the 
church  for  Sunday  service,  baptism,  funerals,  and 
the  pajrment  of  church  taxes.  Through  the  sur- 
rounding country  are  scattered  other  smaller 
churches  used  for  less  important  functions,  and 
served  by  clergy  who  are  representatives  of  the 
parish  priest.  With  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
principal  or  "  baptismal  "  churches,  the  importance 
of  the  archpriests  diminished.  From  the  ninth 
century  their  place  was  taken  by  rural  deans,  who 
had  the  oversight  of  more  than  one  archpresbyteiv 
ate,  and,  as  they  were  generally  taken  from  among 
the  archpriests,  frequently  retained  that  title.  The 
archdeacons  did  not  hold  everywhere  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  archpriests.  Under  Leo  the  Great  (440- 
461)  they  appear  in  charge  of  church  property  and 
jurisdiction  in  the  dioceses.    By  the  ninth  centiiry, 


priests  began  to  be  named  to  this  office,  and  finally 
none  but  priests  held  it,  who  were  placed  over  the 
archpriests.  About  the  same  time  in  France, 
somewhat  later  in  Germany,  the  custom  arose  of 
dividing  the  dioceses  into  several  of  these  archdea- 
conries. With  the  development  of  the  cathedral 
chapters,  it  became  usual  for  the  head  of  the  chap- 
ter to  be  archdeacon,  or,  if  there  were  several  arch- 
deacons in  the  diocese,  the  office  was  held  also  by 
canons  or  other  heads  of  collegiate  bodies.  The 
power  of  the  archdeacon  gradually  increased;  by 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  centiiry  he  ia 
already  known  as  judex  ordinaritui,  and  has  an  in- 
dependent right  to  make  canonical  visitations,  to 
decide  many  cases  (especially  matrimonial),  to 
examine  candidates  for  ordination,  and  to  install 
beneficed  clergy.  The  bishops  found  it  necessary 
to  repress  the  presumption  of  the  archdeacons,  and 
in  some  cases  (as  at  Tours  1239,  Li^ge  1287,  Mainz 
1310)  they  obtained  legislation  in  councils  against 
further  growth  of  these  powers;  in  other  cases  they 
set  up  officials  of  their  own  to  exercise  the  jurisdic- 
tion which  the  archdeacons  either  had  or  claimed. 
Among  these  latter  are  the  officiales  foraneif  with  a 
concurrent  jurisdiction,  and  above  both,  for  the 
exercise  of  appellate  jurisdiction  and  of  the  rights 
reserved  to  the  bishops,  the  officiales  principales 
and  vicars-general.  Since  neither  the  archdeacons 
nor  the  archpriests  gave  ready  submission  to  these 
new  officials,  a  great  nimiber  of  local  differences  of 
usage  grew  up,  which  were  first  reduced  to  some 
sort  of  uniformity  by  the  Council  of  Trent  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  By  it  the  archdeacons  were 
finally  deprived  of  all  criminal  and  matrimonial  ' 
jurisdiction,  and  their  right  to  hold  visitations 
made  dependent  on  the  bishop's  permission.  Since 
that  time  they  have  declined  in  importance  or 
disappeared  entirely  in  many  dioceses,  and  their 
functions  are  nowadays  discharged  usually  by  the 
vicar-general  and  his  assistants.  At  Rome  the  arch- 
deacon developed  into  the  cardinal-cameriingo  and 
the  cathedral-archpriest  into  the  cardinal-vicar, 
while  in  the  other  dioceses  their  place  has  been  fre- 
quently taken  by  coadjutor  or  assistant  bishops. 

(E.  Fbiedberq.) 
In  the  Church  of  England  the  archidiaconal 
office  has  been  retained  in  vigor.  There  are  seventy- 
one  archdeacons  in  all,  each  diocese  having  a 
plurality.  They  are  members  of  the  cathedral 
chapters  and  often  hold  separate  benefices.  Ap- 
pointed by  the  bishop,  the  archdeacon  assists  the 
bishop  in  visitation  and  in  looking  after  the  tem- 
poralities of  the  parishes  entrusted  to  his  care.  He 
has  the  privilege  and  duty  of  holding  court  from 
time  to  time  and  from  place  to  place  for  the  trial 
of  minor  ecclesiastical  causes  both  disciplinary 
and  financial.  A.  H.  N. 

Bibuoobapht:  J.  Q.  Pertsoh,  Vom  Ureprung  der  Arthdio' 
kone,  Hildesheim.  1743;  Kranold,  Dae  apoetoliedte  Alter 
der  Archdiaconalvrtbrde,  Wittenberg.  1768;  A.  J.  Binterim. 
DenkwQrdiokeiten  der  chri9t4catholiedien  Kirehe,  I.  i.  886- 
434.  Mains.  1825;  DCA,  i.  135-138;  A.  SohrOder,  Die 
Bntmckeluno  dee  Archidiakonate,  Aucsburg,  1890;  and  the 
works  on  oanon  law. 

ARCHELAUS,   Or^'ke-ld'us.     See    Hsrod    and 
HiB  Family. 
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ARCHEOLOGY,  BIBLICAL:  The  term  arche- 
ology has  become  current  through  the  work  of 
Joeephus  bearing  that  name  (Gk.  Archaiologia ; 
Lat.  AntiquiiateB), — a  presentation  of  Hebrew  and 
Jewish  history  from  the  Creation  to  the  time  of 
Nero.  Before  Josephus,  Dionysius  of  Halicamas- 
sus  (i.  4;  iv.  1)  and  others  applied  the  name  to  an- 
cient histories  and  mythologies.  Biblical  arche- 
ology in  this  sense  should  treat  Biblical  history  in 
all  its  relations.  The  term  is  now  restricted,  how- 
ever, to  a  certain  section  of  Biblical 
Meaning  history,  and  means  the  scientific  de- 
and  Scope,  scription  of  the  relations,  institutions, 
and  customs  of  the  civil  and  religious 
Ufe  of  Israel  in  Bible  times.  The  science  is  thus 
distinguished  from  Biblical  history  in  the  common 
sense,  from  Biblical  theology,  and  from  Christian 
archeology  and  church  history.  It  would  be  more 
exact  to  speak  of  Hebrew-Jewish  archeology  based 
on  Biblical  sources;  but  the  old  name  is  too  firmly 
established  to  be  superseded. 

The  science  is  one  of  the  most  important  helps 
to  the  understanding  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
such  parts  of  the  New  as  have  a  Jewish  background; 
it  acquaints  both  the  scholar  and  the  Bible-reader 
with  the  conditions  which  must  be  known  if  the 
events  recorded  and  the  religious  views  set  forth 
are  to  be  rightly  appreciated.  But  its  aim  can 
only  be  attained  when  sought  in  the  right  way. 
The  method  must  be  historical  and  the 
Aim,  study  must  begin  with  a  critical  ex- 
Method,  amination  of  the  sources;  the  customs 
and  SqIh  and  institutions  described  can  not  be 
divisions,  considered  isolated  phenomena,  but 
must  be  treated  as  parts  of  the  organic 
whole  of  worid  history;  their  historical  develop- 
ment must  be  traced.  It  may  here  be  remarked 
that  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge  of  the  his- 
tory of  Hebrew  literature  many  points  of  arche- 
ology do  not  admit  of  a  final  decision.  A  topical 
arrangement  on  the  whole  seems  preferable  to  an 
attempt  to  present  the  matter  chronologically.  The 
most  natural  subdivision  <)raws  the  line  between 
religious  and  secular  things.  The  former  division 
will  include  the  holy  places  (the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant, the  tabernacle,  high  places,  the  temple,  syna- 
gogues), holy  actions  (sacrifice,  prayer,  vows, 
oracles,  purification),  holy  seasons  (Sabbath,  new 
moon,  festivals),  and  holy  persons  (priests,  Levites, 
seers,  prophets,  Nasirites,  hierodules,  etc.).  The 
latter  head  subdivides  into  things  of  public  and 
private  life,  and  includes  arts  and  sciences,  weights, 
measures,  divisions  of  time,  and  the  like.  A  de- 
scription of  land  and  people  forms  a  fitting  intro- 
duction. 

Of  the  sources  of  Biblical  archeology,  the  most 
important  are,  of  coiu^e,  monimients,  inscriptions, 
and  coins.  Ajb  to  monuments,  Palestine  is  well 
known  to  be  poorer  than  most  other  lands  of  civi- 
lised antiquity.  The  most  important  now  known 
are  certain  remains  of  buildings,  walls,  and  aque- 
ducts in  Jerusalem.  Here  and  there  graves  have 
been  opened  which  throw  some  light  upon  burial 
customs.  Pottery  and  weights  may  be  mentioned 
here,  though  specimens  are  few.  The  triumphal 
arch  of  Titus  in  Rome  has  sculptures  of  articles  of 


temple  furniture,  and  various  Assyrian,  Egyptian, 
and  Phenician  monimients  and  sculptures  illus- 
trate Israelitic  architecture  (temples, 

Sources,  palaces,  altars,  etc.),  explain  Israelitic 
customs  (dress,  war,  etc.),  or  furnish 
pictures  of  Israelitic  things  or  persons.  Inscriptions 
relating  to  Hebrew  and  Jewish  history  are  also  sur- 
prisingly few.  The  only  important  ones  thus  far 
found  are  the  Moabite  Stone,  the  Siloam  inscrip- 
tion (qq.v.),  and  the  tablet  on  the  temple  of  Herod. 
Certain  Phenician  inscriptions  (such  as  the  sar- 
cophagus inscription  of  Eshmimezer  and  the  votive 
tablet  of  MasHJlia),  and  some  Greek  and  Latin  in- 
scriptions from  Palestine  touch  upon  Jewish  his- 
tory. The  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  inscriptions  and 
thcNW  of  Nearer  Asia  in  genend,  as  well  as  all  monu- 
ments of  these  peoples,  now  and  then  furnish  mate- 
rial of  more  or  less  importance  (see  Inscriptions). 
Such  coins  as  we  have  belong  to  Maccabean  and 
later  times.  The  written  sources  are:  (1)  The 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  and  the  Old 
Testament  apocrypha;  (2)  the  writings  of  Jose- 
phus,  especially  the  Bellum  Judaicumy  the  Antiqui- 
tates,  and  the  Contra  Apionem,  which  are  not  alto- 
gether free  from  partisanship;  (3)  Philo's  great 
allegorical  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  which 
likewise  has  an  apologetic  tendency  and  betrays  the 
fact  that  the  author  did  not  know  Hebrew;  (4)  the 
rabbinic  writings,  Midrash,  Targums,  and  Talmud, 
which  are  obscure  and  in  their  present  form  are 
hardly  older  than  the  second  Christian  century. 
Lastly,  owing  to  the  tenacity  with  which  nomad 
Bedouins  hold  to  their  customs  and  religious  con- 
ceptions for  centuries,  the  accounts  of  travelers  in 
Palestine  and  neighboring  lands  from  the  Middle 
Ages  to  the  present  time,  as  well  as  the  descriptions 
of  pre-Islamic  Arabia,  furnish  an  important  source 
and  one  which  has  only  lately  begun  to  receive  the 
attention  which  it  deserves.  (R.  Kittel.) 

The  definition  given  above  may  be  better  appre- 
ciated if  certain  distinctions  are  pointed  out  and 
explained:  (1)  The  distinction  between  Biblical 
history  and  Biblical  archeology.  The  archeology 
of  a  coimtry  or  a  people  is  an  essential  preparation 
for  the  intelligent  study  of  its  history. 

Certain     But  archeology  also  includes  a  related 

Distinc-  branch  of  historical  study,  namely 
tions.  the  history  and  antiquities  of  the 
related  peoples,  and  neither  the  begin- 
nings nor  progress  of  Hebrew  history  can  be  under- 
sto^  without  a  good  knowledge  of  the  older  and 
of  the  contemporary  Semites  out  of  whom  Israel 
grew,  by  whom  its  fortimes  were  determined,  and 
whose  genius  influenced  vitally  its  religious  and 
social  character.  For  example,  in  the  first  order 
of  value  for  Biblical  study  must  be  placed  the  his- 
tory and  religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  and  the 
religious  and  social  institutions  of  the  ancient 
Arabians  and  Arameans.  (2)  The  distinction 
between  the  relevant  and  the  irrelevant  in  the 
history  and  antiquities  of  the  related  or  neighboring 
peoples.  Here  the  vaguest  notions  are  encouraged 
by  a  loose  application  of  the  term  archeology. 
For  example,  Egypt  is  constantly  looked  to  for 
illustration  of  the  Bible  and  for  confirmation 
of  its  records,  and  a  large  part  of  the  material  pub- 
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lished  by  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archeology,  and 
the  greater  portion  of  many  separate  works  upon 
the  same  theme  are  devoted  to  Egyptian  research, 
which  has  yielded  very  little  for  the  understanding 
of  Biblical  history,  and  virtually  nothing  for  the 
illustration  of  the  religious  and  social  life  of  the 
Hebrews.     The    reason    therefor    lies    partly   in 
the  unique  and  unsympathetic  character  of  Egyptian 
culture,  partly  in  the  fact  that  Egypt  had  very  sel- 
dom any  controlling  influence  on  Palestine  during 
the  formative  period  of  Israel,  and  partly  in  the 
circumstance  that  the  Egyptian  records  are  not  so 
businesslike  and  accurate  as,  for  example,  those  of 
Assyria  and  Babylonia,  which  form  an  indispensable 
supplement  to  Biblical  history.     (3)  The  distinction 
between   ancient   and   modem   conditions.    It   is 
a  common  error  to  suppose  that  the  study  of  Bible 
lands  and  the  manners  and  customs  of  their  present 
habitants   furnish  Biblical   archeology  accurately 
reproduced.    As  a  matter  of  fact  such  a  study  is 
informing  only  along  the  line  of  external   resem- 
blance.   The  outward  life  of  the  Semitic  peoples 
has  remained  in  many  respects  like  its  ancient  past 
because  of  a  similarity  of  occupation  and  the  slow 
march  of  civilization.    Occasional  Bible  texts  here 
and  there  are  illumined  by  a  reference  to  modem 
customs.    But  there  is  a  world-wide  difference  in 
the  Nearer  East,  as  elsewhere,  between  the  life  and 
spirit  of  the  past  and   the  present.     The  Bible 
itself,  regarded  in  the  light  of  its  own  political, 
social,  and  religious  atmosphere,  is  the  great  hand- 
book of  Biblical  archeology,  whose  primary  ele- 
ments, moreover,  are  not  so  much  facts  as  conditions 
and  principles,  such  as  the  inseparable  relation 
between  God  and  his  people,  between  the  people 
and  the  land,  and  between  Ood  and  the  land;   the 
immediate  and  direct  action  of  the  Deity  in  all 
events   and   in   all   phenomena;     the   unity    and 
actual  identity  of  what  are  called  the  sacred  and 
the  secular,  of  religion  and  life,  or  of  religion  and 
morals;    the  solidarity  of  the  community  as  the 
basis  of  the  State  and  the  ground  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  individual;  and  a  world-consciousness 
without  abstract  ideas  and  to  which  even  Ood  him- 
self was  the  most  concrete  of  realities.     J.  F.  M. 
Bibuoobapbt:  Of  works  on  Biblioal  areheology  or  useful 
•8  fouroes,  the  more  important  of  aneient  time  are:  Euae- 
bius,  "  On  the  Names  of  Plaoee  in  the  Holy  Scripture." 
commonly  called  the  OnomatUeon,  translated  into  Latin 
by  Jerome,  with  title,  De  tiiu  et  nomimbu*  loearum  H*- 
hraioantm,  both  in  P.  de  Lagarde,  Onomattioa  sacra,  Qdt- 
tingen,  1870,  1887;  Epiphanius.  "  On  Weichts  and  Meas- 
ures.*' ed.  Lacarde.  Summiela,  U.  149-216.  G«ttingen,  1880. 
More  modem  works:  C.  Sigonius,  Ds  republiea  Htbraica, 
Bologna.  1682;  B.  Arias  Montanus,  AntiqutiaUt  Judaiea, 
Leyden,  1693;  T.  Godwin,  Afosst  §i  Aaron,  Oxford.  1616; 
ed.    J.  H.   Hottinger.  Frankfort,  1710;  P.  Cunsus,  2>« 
rtjnibliea  Hebraiea,  Lyons,  1617:  J.  Spencer,  De  legQnu 
Httfnaomm  riiualHnu,  Cambridge,  1686;  rev.  ed.  by  L. 
Chappelow.   1727.  by  C.   M.   Pfaff.  TQbingen.   1732;  J. 
Lund.  Di§  aUm  jUduehen  HeUigthHtner,  OottetdimuU,  und 
OtwohnktiUn,  Hamburg.  1696;  M.  Leydekker,  Ds  repuin 
Kca  HMtraorum,  Amsterdam,  1704;  A.  Reland.  Palcg^ 
Una  «s  MOfitMVMfilu  veUrHm$  iUtutnUOt   Utrecht.  1714; 
A.  O.  W&hner,  AnHquitatM  Ebraorum,  OAttingen.  1743; 
J.  D.    Michaalis.  MomUdiM  Reeht,  Frankfort.  1771-76. 
Biehl.  1777.  Eng   transl.,  London,  1814;  H.  E.  Wamek- 
ros,  Bniwwrt  der  h^(tuehen  AlUrthUmer,  Weimar,  1782. 
1794.  1832.     Most  of  the  works  which  had  appeared  at 
the  time  were  collected  by  B.  Ugolino  in  his  TAsmutus 
amUquitatutn  9acrantm,  84  vols.,  Venice,  1744-69.     From 
tbis  time  on  there  are  numerous  works,  such  as  those  of 


O.  L.  Baur,  QoUmdimuOkhs  Vmia$mtno,  Leipeie.  1805; 
J.  Jahn,  Vienna.  1817-26.  Eng.  transL.  Andover.  1827; 
W.  M.  L.  de  Wette,  4th  ed.  by  F.  J.  R&biger.  Leipaic 
1864;  J.  H.  Pareau.  Utrecht.  1817;  J.  M.  A.  Schols.  Bonn. 
1834;  E.  W.  Hengstenberg.  BUeKer  Mo9e*B  und  ^gypien, 
Berlin,  1841.  Eng.  transL  by  R.  D.  C.  Robbins,  Andover, 
1843;  C.  von  Lengerke,  Kenaan,  KOnigsberg,  1844;  H. 
Ewald,  Appendix  to  vol.  ii.  of  OfckxekU  dee  Volkee  ierael, 
G6ttingen,  1848,  1866.  Eng.  transl.  by  H.  8.  Solly.  Lon- 
don. 1876;  J.  L.  SaalsohOts.  Moeaiechee  RedU,  BerUn. 
1863;  idem.  Arch&olooU,  KOnigsberg.  1866-66;  K.  F.  Keil. 
Frankfort.  1858-69.  1876.  Eng.  transl.,  Edinburgh,  1887- 
88;  D.  B.  voD  Haneberg,  Munich,  1869;  H.  J.  Van  Lennep, 
Bible  Lande;  their  modem  Cuetome  and  Mannere  iUuetra- 
Hve  of  Scriplure,  New  York.  1876.  The  latest  works  arc 
E.  C.  Bissell.  Biblical  AnHqiniiee,  Philadelphia.  1888  (con- 
senratiye);  E.  Babelon.  Manual  of  Oriental  AnHquitiee 
.  .  .  Ckaldaa,  Aeeyria,  Pereia,  Syria,  Jvdaa,  Phctnida, 
and  Carthage,  London.  1889,  new  ed.,  1906  (valuable  for 
purposes  of  comparison) ;  J.  T.  de  Visser.  Hebreeuweche 
ArchaoloQie,  2  vols.,  Utrecht.  1891-98;  J.  Bensinger,  H&- 
brOieche  Archdologie,  Freiburg,  1894  (an  excellent  hand- 
book); W.  Nowack.  Hebr&iedie  Arehaologie,  Freiburg, 
1894  (goes  well  with  Bensinger);  C.  Clermont-Qanneau, 
Recueil  dee  wumumente  inSdiie  ou  peu  eonnue,  art,  archS- 
ologie,  epigraphie,  3  vols.,  Paris,  1897-1900:  Recent  Be- 
eeareh  in  Bible  Lande,  ed.  H.  V.  Hilprecht,  Philadelphia, 
1898;  T.  Nicol,  Recent  Archaology  and  the  Bible,  London, 
1899;  a  useful  book  is  H.  V.  Hilprecht,  Explcratione  in 
Bible  Lande,  Philadelphia,  1903;  the  various  histories  of 
Israel  by  Wellhausen,  Stade.  Kittel,  and  others  an  also 
important.  For  Arabian  Antiquities  see  under  Arabia, 
and  for  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor  see  those  articles.  For 
the  medieval  itineraries  and  modem  works  of  travel,  con- 
sult R.  R6hricht,  Bibliotheca  geographica  Palaetina,  Ber- 
lin, 1890;  a  useful  bibliography  will  be  found  in  J.  F. 
Hurst,  LitenUure  of  Theology,  118-130.  New  York,  1896. 

ARCHE0L06T,  CHRISTIAN:  The  science  which 
investigates  and  exhibits  the  ecclesiastical  and 
religious  forms  of  life  and  conditions  of  the 
Christian  community  for  the  period  terminating 
with  the  Middle  Ages.    It  may  be  divided  into: 

(1)  Law  and  government,  including  such  topics  as 
constitution,  the  clergy,  monasticism,  discipline, 
church  law,  synods,  relations  to  the  State,  etc.; 

(2)  worship — the  various  forms  of  divine  service, 
festivals,  such  acts  as  baptism,  confirmation,  the 
marriage  ceremony,  burial,  consecrations  (of 
churches,  altars,  bdls,  holy  water,  etc.),  benedic- 
tions and  maledictions,  exorcism,  etc.;  (3)  art — 
architecture,  painting,  sculpture,  church  fiuniture, 
burial  arrangements,  etc.;  (4)  private  and  public 
life — the  giving  of  names,  marriage,  position  of 
women,  prayer,  education,  slavery,  occupations, 
corporations  and  societies,  amusements,  pilgrim- 
ages, superstitions,  benevolent  institutions,  etc. 
Church  music  and  books  are  better  treated,  it  would 
seem,  under  the  head  of  worship  than  of  art.  The 
sources  of  Christian  archeology  are  the  same  as  for 
church  history.  One  of  the  most  important  and 
the  last  to  receive  the  attention  it  deserves  is  fur- 
nished by  moniunental  remains. 

The  history  of  the  science  begins  with  the  first 
work  of  Protestantism  on  church  history,  the  **  Mag- 
deburg Centuries"  (1559-74;  see  Magdeburg  Cen- 
turies), which,  however,  makes  no  distinction 
between  archeology  and  history;  the  same  is  true 
of  the  work  of  the  Roman  Catholic  scholar,  Cesar 
Baronius  (cf.  the  e^Htome  of  Baronius's  Annates 
by  C.  Schulting,  Cologne,  1601).  As  an  independ- 
ent science  Christian  archeology  may  be  said  to 
have  originated  with  Joseph  Bingham's  massive 
work,  Origines  eccUsiasticcBf  or  the  Antiquities  of  the 
Christian  Church  (10  vols.,  London,  1708-22;  see 
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BiNGHAic,  JoesPH).  A  number  of  monogrsphB  fol- 
lowed during  the  eighteenth  century,  and  during 
the  nineteenth  the  study  was  pursued  with  new 
vigor.  C.  W.  Augusti's  Denkwurdigkeiien  axis  der 
ehriBaiehen  ArchO^ogie  (12  vob.,  Leipsic,  1817-31), 
Lehrhueh  der  chrisUichen  AUertkHmer  fUr  akade- 
miache  Vorleaungen  (1819),  and  Htmdbttch  der  christ- 
lichen  ArehOologie  (3  vols.,  1836-37;  cf .  J.  E.  Riddle, 
A  Manual  of  Christian  Antiquitieaf  Compiled  from 
the  Works  of  Augiuti  and  Other  Sources,  London, 
1839,  1843;  L.  Coleman,  The  Antiquities  of  the 
Christian  Church,  Translated  and  Compiled  from  the 
Works  of  AugusH,  with  Numerous  Additions  from 
Rheinwaldf  Siegel,  and  Others,  Andover,  1841),  were 
works  of  value.  A.  J.  Binterim  in  his  VonHglichste 
DenkwUrdigkeiten  der  kristkatholischen  Kirche  (7 
vols.,  Mains,  1825-37)  purposely  ignored  Protestant 
researches  and  contributed  little  to  the  subject. 
Other  works  worthy  of  mention  are  G.  F.  H.  Rhein- 
wald, Kirchliche  Arch&oloffie  (Berlin,  1830);  H.  E.  F. 
Guericke,  Lehrbuch  der  christlichrkirchlichen  Alter- 
thUmer  (Leipsic,  1847,  Berlin,  1859;  Eng.  transl., 
London,  1851);  V.  Schultze,  ArchAologie  der  christ- 
lichen  Kirche,  in  Zdckler's  Hcmdlmch  der  theologi- 
schen  Wissenschaften,  n,  (Munich,  1889).  Lexical 
works  are:  W.  Smith  and  S.Cheetham,  Dictionary 
of  Christian  Antiquities  (2  vols.,  London,  1875-80); 
F.  X.  E^us,  RealnEncyklopadie  der  christlichen 
AUerthUmer  (2  vols..  Freiburg,  1880-86);  Orazio 
Mamecchi,  Elements  d^ArchMogie  chrHienne  (3 
vols.,  Rome  and  Paris,  1890);  F.  Cabrol,  Diction- 
noire  d'archiologie  chrHienne  et  de  liturgie  (Paris, 
1903  sqq.).  A  useful  and  readable  book  b  Walter 
Lowrie's  Monuments  of  the  Early  Church  (New 
York,  1901).  For  works  on  Christian  art,  see 
Abt  and  CffUBCH.  Victor  Schui/tzs. 

BiBLiooaAPHT:  F.  PSpert  Binleituno  in  dis  monumentaU 
Thtotooi^,  Ooiha.  1867;  F.  X.  Kntus,  U^ber  B^griff,  Umr 
iang,  Ot^idilB  der  ehristtuhen  ArdUtdtooUt  Fraibius. 
1870. 

ARCHBS,  COURT  OF:  The  court  of  appeal 
of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Its  name  comes 
from  the  original  place  of  the  court  in  the  vestry  of 
the  Church  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Arches,  which  was 
in  the  crypt.  The  judge  was  originally  called  the 
Official  Principal  of  the  Arches  Court,  but  now  is 
called  the  Dean  of  the  Arches,  because  the  functions 
of  dean  and  principal  have  been  united.  The  dean 
once  was  set  over  thirteen  chiu*ches  in  London, 
which  were  exempt  from  the  bishop  of  London's 
jurisdiction,  but  now  he  has  no  such  authority  as 
the  ehurches  are  no  longer  exempt.  The  office  is 
only  titular  and  the  court  itself  has  no  regular 
place  of  meeting  but  sits  in  the  library  of  Lambeth 
Palace  or  in  the  church  house.  The  court  is  rarely 
convened.  The  judge  is  the  only  ecclesiasticid 
judge  authorised  to  sentence  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  En^^d  to  deprivation.  Appeals  from 
the  decision  of  the  court  are  heard  by  the  judicial 
committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  The  present 
judge  (1906)  is  Sir  Arthur  Charles,  appointed  by 
the  ardibishop  of  Canterbiuy  in  1899  and  holding 
a  life  office. 

ARCHKVITKS,  Orlce-vaits:  The  name  of  a 
people  mentioned  only  in  Esra  iv.  9,  possibly  one 
of  the  tribes  settled  by  the  Assyrians  in  Samaria 
(n  Kings  xvii.  24).      While  it  is  possible  that 


the  name  was  an  official  designation,  it  is  better 
taken  as  meaning   "inhabitants  of  Ereoh"  (see 

ARCmCAPBLLAKUS,  ar'ld-ka-peia&-nu8  (also 
called  capellanus  sacri  palatii,  and  by  Hincmar  of 
Reims  apocrisiarius):  The  title  of  the  principal 
ecclesiastical  dignitary  at  the  court  of  the  Prank- 
ish sovereigns,  who  not  only  presided  over  the  other 
court  cha^ains  but  also  had  the  oversight  of  the 
court  school,  and  from  the  reign  of  Louis  le  D^bon- 
naire  (814-840)  adjudicated  all  matters  of  justice 
at  court  which  a£Fected  ecclesiastics.  It  was  thus 
a  very  influential  position.  In  856  the  arehieapd- 
lanus  was  put  at  the  head  of  the  court  chancery, 
which  had  been  managed  imder  the  Merovingian 
line  by  a  secular  commission  and  under  the  Ciaro- 
lingians  by  a  cancellarius.  The  combined  func- 
tions were  entrusted  to  Archbishop  liudhard  of 
Mainz  in  870,  and  the  title  archicancettarius  became 
commonly  applied  to  the  office,  which  under  the 
Ottos  was  definitely  attached  to  the  see  of  Mains. 
But  from  1044  the  archbishop  only  bore  the  latter 
title,  while  that  of  archicapellanus  once  more  desig- 
nated a  strictly  court  fimctionary,  whose  place  was 
taken  after  the  thirteenth  century  by  the  almoner 
(q.v.).  (E.  Fbisdbbbg.) 

Bibuoobapbt:  A.  J.  Binterim,  DenkwQrdiokeiUn  der  ^aritt' 

kaihoUtehen  Kirche,  I   ii.  83  sqq..  Mains.  1826;  O.  Waili. 

Deuieche  Verf€ueuno»0^*ehiehie,  iii.  516  sqq..  iv.  415,  Kiel* 

1860-61 

ARCHIERBUS,  or'ld-ftr'e-xjs :  A  common 
designation  in  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  for  the 
higher  clergy  in  distinction  from  the  other  from 
presbyter  down. 

ARCHIMAlfDRITB,  Or'ld-man'drait  (Ok.  ar- 
chimandritis,  "  ruler  of  the  fold,"  '/londra,  '*  fold," 
being  applied  to  a  monastic  association  as  con- 
sisting of  the  sheep  of  Christ):  A  name  given  to 
the  head  of  a  larger  monastic  community,  either 
the  abbot  of  a  sin^e  monastery  or,  more  in  accord 
with  the  meaning  of  the  word,  the  general  abbot 
of  several  monasteries  belonging  to  one  congre- 
gation. The  title  was  in  general  use  in  the  Eaist 
as  eariy  as  the  fifth  century.  In  the  West  it  is 
found  in  the  rules  of  Isidore  of  Seville  (vi.)  and 
Columban  (vi].)»  of  the  latter  part  of  the  same 
century.  From  the  tenth  century  it  served  as  a 
general  designation  of  prelates,  even  of  archbishops. 
In  1094  Roger  of  Sicily  put  all  Basilian  monks  of 
Sicily  and  Calabria  under  an  archimandrite,  who 
was  later  superseded  by  a  secular  prelate.  By 
a  brief  of  Urban  VIII.,  Feb.  23,  1635,  the  archi- 
mandrite of  Messina  was  granted  quasiepiscopal 
jurisdiction,  the  use  of  the  pontificals,  and  other 
privileges.  The  abbots  of  the  Greek  Uniate 
Churches  in  Poland,  Galida,  Transylvania,  Hun- 
gary, Slavonia,  and  Venice  also  have  the  title 
"archimandrite."  In  the  Russian  Churdi  the 
archimandrites  enjoy  high  honor  and  wear  marks 
of  respect  which  elsewhere  belong  only  to  bishops — 
infuliB,  staves,  crosses,  and  the  like.  They  are 
genei^y  under  the  diocesan  bishop,  though  many 
had  become  immediately  subject  to  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople  or  the  Russian  metropolitan 
previous  to  the  formation  of  the  Holy  Synod. 
Consult  Du  Cange  and,  for  a  most  exhaustive 
treatment,  ACL,  s.v. 
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I.  General  Treatment:  Christian  architecture, 
as  a  separate  and  independent  thing,  exists  no 
more  than  a  Christian  state.  The  conception  of 
a  state  is  not  altered  by  the  fact  that  its  citizens 
happen  to  be  Christians;  nor  does  architecture 
receive  its  essential  form  from  being  used  for  Chris- 
tian or  non-Christian  purposes.  Some  of  the 
problems  of  architecture  were  altered  with  the  ad- 
vent of  Christianity ,  as  it  had  now  to  build  churches 
instead  of  temples,  one  of  the  most  important 
tasks  ever  laid  upon  architecture,  and  in  fact  for 
many  centuries  almost  the  only  important  one. 
The  first  question  to  be  considered  is  the  origin  of 
this  problem,  the  origin,  that  is,  of  specially  de- 
signed church  buildings. 

The  oldest  documents  referring  to  Christian  wor- 
ship show  that  the  faithful  assembled  in  the  house  of 
some  member  of  the  Church.    At  Je- 
I.  The      rusalem  they  met  from  house  to  house 
First       (Acts  ii.  46);  at  Troas  in  an  upper 
Places  of    room  (Acts  xx.  7-8);  Paul  designated 
Christian    Gaius  as  the  host  of  the  whole  chiurch 
Worship,   of  Corinth  (Rom.  xvi.  23),  implying 
that  when  they  came  together  as    a 
church,  they  met  in  his  house.    The  mention  of 
upper  rooms  does  not  prove  that  such  were  the 
only  parts  of  the  houses  in  which  these  gatherings 
took  place;  and  we  must   remember  that   these 
houses  were    usually  the  small   houses  of    poor 
people,  constructed  in  the  usual  nuinner  of  the 
Greco-Roman  world.    Since  the  rooms  were  gen- 
erally small,  there  would  be  no  place  for  the  as- 
sembly as  soon  as  it  got  beyond  a  small  number, 
except  in  the  atrium  or  court-yard;  the  contention 
that  divine  worship  could   not   have  been  held 
there,  because  the  sacred  mysteries  would  have 
been  exposed  to  profane  eyes,  can  not  be  upheld, 
as  the  arcani  disciplina  (q.v.)  is  of  later  growth. 
This  domestic  worship  was  in  harmony  with  the 
spirit  of  early  Christianity,  full  as  it  was  of  ideas 
of  one  family  of  brethren.     A  Christian  house  was 
the  ideal  place  for  it.    The  primitive  Church,  there- 
fore, lacked  not  only  the  means  but  the  motive  to 
erect  any  special  building  for  divine  worship;  it  had 
no  temples,  and  expressly  rejected  the  idea  of  build- 
ing them  (cf.,  e.g.,  Minucius   Felix,  Odaviua,  x., 
zxxii.). 

Nevertheless,  it  was  not  long  before  special  build- 
ings were  erected  for  worship,  and  considered  holy. 
To  understand  the  change,  it  is  necessary  to  try 
to  fix  the  date  at  which  this  took  place.     Un- 


questionably special  places  existed  in  Alexandria  in 
the  time  of  Origen  (cf .  his  "  On  Prayer,"  xxxi.  5, 
Berlin  ed.,  p.  398);  but  the  date  may 
3.  The  be  put  further  back  by  observation 
First  of  the  popular  use  of  the  term  ekkligia. 
Special  In  classical  Greek  meaning  an  assem- 
Buildings.  bly  of  citizens,  it  came  in  Christian 
use  to  denote,  first  the  gathering  of 
the  believers,  then  the  Christian  community 
either  local  or  imiversal,  and  finally  the  meet- 
ing-place. This  last  use  is  common  by  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourth  century;  it  is  found  in 
Eusebius  and  in  his  Latin  contemporary  Lac- 
tan  tins  (De  mart.  perseCf  xii.,  p.  186,  ed.  Brandt 
and  Laubmann).  But  still  earlier,  Clement  of 
Alexandria  (Strom. ,  vii.  5,  p.  846,  ed.  Potter), 
Hippolytus  (In  Dan.,  i.  20,  p.  32),  and  Tertullian 
(De  idol.f  p.  36),  shortly  before  or  shortly  after  the 
year  200,  all  apply  the  word  to  a  distinctly  recog- 
nized place  of  worship.  The  two  latter  also  call  it 
"  the  house  of  God."  The  Greek  term  kyriakon 
(Eng.  "  church  "),with  its  Latin  equivalent  domini- 
cunif  appears  somewhat  later.  But  by  about  200 
there  were  at  least  two  recognized  names  for  a  Chris- 
tian place  of  worship,  and  the  existence  of  a  name 
demonstrates  the  prior  existence  of  the  thing. 
Whether  these  buildings  belonged  to  the  conunu- 
nity  or  to  individual  Christians  can  scarcely  be  an- 
swered with  certainty  for  the  third  century;  the 
theory  of  corporate  ownership  is  doubtful  at  the 
beginning  of  this  period,  though  it  becomes  demon- 
strable toward  the  close.  The  edict  of  Constantino 
and  Licinius,  given  in  Eusebius,  Hist,  ecd.,  x.  5,  in 
313  assimies  a  generally  recognized  corporate  pos- 
session of  many  Christian  meeting-places. 

Between  the  spring  of  58,  when  Gaius  was  re- 
ceiving the  church  of  Corinth  in  his  house,  and  the 
time  about  200,  when  a  Christian  goes 
3.  Changes  into  a  special  "  house  of  God,''  Chris- 
Demanded  tianity  had  ceased  to  be  the  close 
by  Altered  brotherhood  which  it  was  at  first;  it 
Circum-     had  developed  a  complicated  organiza- 
stances  of  tion,  with  a  marked  distinction  be- 
Christians.  tween  clergy  and  laity;  the  concep- 
tions of  priest  and  sacrifice  had  won 
a  place.    And  as  the  body  changed,  so  did  its  woiv 
sfaip;  the  place  which  had  sufficed  for  the  simple, 
informal  gatherings  of  the  first  Christians  was  no 
longer  adequate. 

The  next  question,  as  to  the    form  01   these 
earliest    distinct   chmrches,   is   one   which   it    is 
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impossible  to  answer  certainly  from  direct  tradi- 
tion, fiut  it  can  not  be  avoided,  because  on  it 
depends  another,  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Christian 
basilica,  than  which  there  is  none 
4*  Origin  more  important  in  the  whole  range  of 
of  the  ecclesiastical  archeology.  The  ba- 
Christian  silica  has  an  influence  on  the  develop- 
Basllica.  ment  ^  of  church  architecture  to  the 
present  day,  and  this  development  is 
unintelligible  without  an  attempt  to  arrive  at  a 
theory  of  the  origin  of  this  structural  form.  Its 
definition  is  not  matter  of  controversy;  it  is  an  ob- 
long building,  divided  by  rows  of  pillars  into  three 
(or  sometimes  five)  aisles,  the  central  one  the  high- 
est and  covered  with  a  flat  roof,  with  a  projecting 
addition,  generally  semicircular,  more  rarely 
square,  at  one  end.  When,  however,  it  is  asked 
how  such  a  biiilding  came  to  be  constructed  for 
Christian  worship,  there  is  no  such  possibility  of 
agreement.  It  has  been  held  to  have  originated 
from  the  forensic  basilica  or  the  so  called  private 
basilica;  from  the  Roman  dwelling-house  or  the 
ceUa  cimiterialia;  and  from  the  demands  of  Chris- 
tian worship  by  a  new  creation.  The  limits  of  an 
article  like  the  present  preclude  minute  examina- 
tion of  these  various  theories;  but  obvious  objec- 
tions lie  against  all  of  them,  as  they  are  expressed 
by  their  defenders.  The  most  certain  fact  in  this 
whole  discussion  is  that  when  the  Church  was  estab- 
lished under  Constantine,  it  did  not  need  to  go  in 
search  of  a  form  for  its  buildings;  the  form  already 
existed,  substantially  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the 
empire.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  we  are 
forced  to  consider  the  form  found  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fourth  century  as  the  product  of  a  long 
course  of  development.  From  what  has  been  said, 
it  follows  that  this  development  took  place  approxi- 
mately from  180  to  300.  Eusebius  {Hist,  eccl.,  viii. 
1,  5)  indicates  that  before  260  the  churches  were 
what  we  might  call  small  oratories,  but  increased  in 
size  after  that  date — though  this  increase  must  not 
be  exaggerated;  the  facts  that  the  famous  church 
of  Nicomedia  could  be  razed  to  the  ground  in  a  few 
hours  (Lactantius,  De  mart,  persec,,  xii.,  p.  187; 
Athanasius,  Apol.  ad  Const, y  xv.,  ed.  Maur,  i.  1,  p. 
241),  and  that  the  churches  of  Treves  and  Aqmleia 
needed  to  be  replaced  by  larger  bmldings  as  early  as 
336,  show  that  it  was  only  relative.  Thus,  though 
the  hypothesis  of  a  development  from  the  private 
house  of  the  earliest  age  is  attractive,  it  does  not 
lead  directly  to  the  basilican  form,  which  in  its 
essence  requires  a  considerable  size;  a  basilica  for 
one  or  even  two  hundred  people  could  not  have  been 
constructed.  What  we  need,  and  what  these  various 
theories  do  not  provide,  is  an  intermediate  stage. 

A  direct  prescription  as  to  church-building  is 

found  for  the  first  time  in  a  fourth  century  passage 

incorporated  with  the  ApostoHc  Con- 

5.  First      stitutions   (II.  Ivii.  3),  which  shows 

Step  to-     what  was  then  regarded  as  essential. 

ward  a     This  was  very  little;  it  is  limited  to  a 

Church     marking  of  the  distinction  between 

Building,    clergy  and  laity,  and  a  special  place 

for    the     bishop.    Accordingly,     the 

place  set  apart  for  the  clergy  was  a  more  or  less 

fixed  dimension;  its  form  might  vary — it  might  be 


made  either  by  the  cutting  off  of  one  end,  or  by  the 
addition  of  a  Semicircular  or  oblong  space,  in  the 
middle  of  which  was  the  bishop's  seat.  That  the 
semicircular  or  apsidal  form  finally  prevailed  is 
due  partly  to  acoustic  considerations — ^the  bishop 
preached  from  lus  throne — ^and  partly  to  the  es- 
thetic motive  which  made  this  form  a  popular  one 
in  the  architecture  of  the  imperial  period.  The 
space  assigned  to  the  laity,  as  long  as  they  were 
comparatively  few  in  number,  could  only  be  a 
simple  oblong,  the  form  which  appears  as  normal 
in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions.  This  general  type, 
of  a  simple  oblong  room  with  an  apse  at  ond  end, 
may  safely  be  taken  as  that  of  the  churches  which 
after  260  were  demoUsbed  or  abandoned.  None  of 
them  is  preserved;  but  churches  like  Santa  Balbina 
in  Rome  and  that  of  Hidra  in  Africa  show  that  this 
form  did  not  at  once  disappear  even  when  the  ba- 
silica became  the  recognized  type.  The  Hidra 
church  is  particularly  instructive;  it  is  square  and 
smallr— if  the  measurements  given  by  Kraus  are 
correct,  the  sides  are  only  about  20  feet,  with  a  cor- 
responding apsidal  presbyterium.  This  is  the  church 
for  not  more  than  100  people  which  we  need  for  our 
intermediate  stage. 

The  development  from  this  to  the  basilica  falls 
probably  in  the  period  between  260  and  303,  which 
was  marked  by  great  activity  in  build- 
6.  Second  ing.  The  motive  of  the  change  was 
Step.  the  need  for  more  space;  the  problem 
was,  how  to  attain  this  end  without 
upsetting  the  recognized  plan  of  an  oblong  audi- 
torium with  an  added  apse  for  the  clergy.  The 
proportional  lengthening  of  the  main  hall  could  not 
go  far,  as  the  extension  of  the  width  was  limited. 
The  only  thing  to  do  was  to  break  up  the  width, 
and  thus  came  a  division  of  aisles.  The  final  solu- 
tion, that  of  a  wide  central  division  with  narrower 
side  aisles,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  reached  at 
once;  the  basilica  at  Hidra  shows  the  singular 
arrangement  of  side  aisles  wider  than  the  middle 
section.  A  period  of  experiment  must  have  come 
first;  but,  given  the  division,  both  esthetic  and 
practical  considerations  inevitably  suggested  the 
plan  finally  adopted.  The  middle  section  being 
the  main  division,  its  raising  to  a  greater  height 
followed,  for  purposes  of  lighting,  especially  since 
other  biiildings  must  have  frequently  stood  on  each 
side  of  the  church.  This  arrangement  was  not  new; 
it  has  been  found,  for  example,  in  the  temples  of 
HierapoUs  and  Samothrace:  and  thus  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  same  or  a  similar  solution  of  the 
problem  was  found  simultaneously  in  different 
places — though  it  probably  required  some  time  for 
this  solution  to  be  imiversally  recognized  as  the 
best,  as  it  was  in  the  fourth  century.  The  desig- 
nation of  churches  as  basilicas  must  have  begun  in 
the  third  century,  since  it  is  already  a  familiar  term 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth.  This  transition 
was  the  easier  because  the  original  meaning  of  the 
word  had  been  practically  superseded  by  what  was 
nearly  the  sense  of  our  word  *'  hall." 

With  the  reign  of  Constantine  begins  the  build- 
ing of  large  and  splendid  churches,  through  his  en- 
couragement and  the  activity  of  the  bishops,  first 
in  the  East,  later  in  Rome  and  the  West.  The  earli- 
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est  was  the  church  at  Tyre  under  Licinius;  then 
follow,  under  Constantine,  the  buildings  at  Jeru- 
salem, Bethlehem,  Biamre,  Constanti- 

7.  Church-  nople,  Nicomedia,  Heliopolis,  and  per- 
Building  haps  St.  Peter's  in  Rome.  None  of 
Actiyity     these  remains ;  the  oldest  lai^ge  basilicas 

after  313.  extant,  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  in  Rome 
and  the  churches  of  Ravenna,  belong 
to  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries.  Thus  we  are  depend- 
ent on  the  descriptions  of  the  lost  buildings,  the 
first  of  which  is  the  unfortunately  too  rhetorical 
account  given  by  Eusebius  {Hist,  ecd.^  x.  4)  of  the 
church  at  Tyre.  According  to  this  pictiu^,  it  cor- 
responded in  essential  details  to  the  type  of  basilica 
found  in  Africa  and  the  West;  but  we  learn  from 
the  latter  not  to  suppose  that  everything  described 
by  Eusebius  was  uniformly  present. 

Though  the  adoption  of  the  basilican  style  did  not 
exclude  creative  freedom  on  the  part  of  the  archi- 
tect, no  further  development  of  the 

8.  Basilica  idea  ever  took  place  in  the  Roman 
Style  Re-  empire.  Here,  as  in  other  things,  we 
produced,  see  the  powerless  despair  which  con- 
tented itself  with  endless  reproduc- 
tions of  an  accepted  type,  and  reproductions  which 
were  successively  poorer.  The  basilican  style  in 
itself,  however,  was  capable  of  development  to  a 
marked  degree.  Among  the  artistic  creations  of 
the  ancient  world,  it  was  the  one  which  was  des- 
tined to  have  the  greatest  future.  It  is  conceived 
wholly  in  the  ancient  spirit,  as  is  shown  particulariy 
in  the  feeling  for  space  which  regulated  its  dimen- 
sions. The  relation  of  height  to  length  and  breadth 
shows  that  the  beauty  of  the  building  was  sought 
in  broad,  dignified  extent.  That  it  grew  up  in  an 
era  of  decaying  art  is  evident  on  the  face  of  it. 
Only  in  the  rows  of  columns  which  divide  the  aisles 
is  constructive  necessity  made  to  minister  to  beauty; 
nowhere  in  the  rest  of  the  building  is  there  any  at- 
tempt to  please.  There  is  nothing  more  depressing 
in  the  history  of  architecture  than  the  straight 
brick  walls,  only  broken  here  and  there  by  a  few 
small  windows,  that  enclose  it.  Decoration  of  a 
sumptuous  kind  partly  makes  us  forget  this  poverty; 
but  the  decoration  is  purely  arbitrary,  extraneous, 
not  required  by  the  nature  of  the  plan. 

The  basilica,   then,   was  the  normal   type  of 

churches  built  to  hold  congregations  assembled  for 

worship.    But  these  were  not  the  only  ecclesiastical 

buildings  thought  of  after  the  fourth 

9.  Change  century.  Special  ritual  observances 
to  Circular  or  the  desire  to  display  princely  pomp 
Buildings,  brought  about  the  use  of  the  circular 

structure,  which  became  the  normal 
one  for  baptisteries  and  memorial  chapels.  As  to 
the  former,  when  we  remember  that  adult  baptism 
was  frequent,  that  immersion  was  customary,  and 
that  the  observance  of  regular  seasons  for  baptism 
made  the  number  of  candidates  large,  we  see  that 
a  comparatively  large  pool  was  required;  and  the 
building  constructed  to  enclose  it  naturally  allowed 
for  placing  it  in  the  center,  and  so  could  be  only 
circular.  The  building  of  memorial  churches  was 
begun  by  Constantine  with  that  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
cher  at  Jerusalem,  and  again  the  circular  or  polygo- 
nal form  was  prescribed  by  its  relation  to  the  sacred 


object  or  the  tomb  which  they  were  intended  to 
enshrine.  The  simple  structure  might  be  enriched 
by  a  nimiber  of  small  chapels  or  niches,  or  sur- 
rounded by  a  corridor;  a  cupola  or  dome  necessa- 
rily covered  it.  Here  it  was  not  so  much  the  work- 
ing out  of  a  new  form  as  the  adaptation  of  one 
already  existing;  even  when  the  chapels  were  pro- 
longed so  as  to  make  the  ground-plan  into  a  Greek 
cross,  it  was  scarcely  a  new  form,  fbcamples  are 
the  Lateran  baptistery  and  the  two  at  Ravenna, 
the  tombs  of  Qalla  Pladdia  and  Theodoric  at  Ra- 
venna, and  the  church  of  Santa  Costansa  in  Rome. 

When  an  attempt  was  made  to  use  these  build- 
ings for  general  purposes  of  worship,  a  new  problem 
arose  in  the  laying  out  of  the  approved  places  for 
clergy  and  people.  Churches  of  this  type  were  used 
in  the  East  for  congregational  purposes  as  eariy 
as  Constantino's  reign;   according  to 

10.  Me-  Eusebius's  description  (Vita  Const,,  iii. 
morial  50,  p.  207),  that  which  the  emperor  built 
Churches,  at  Antioch  was  apparently  an  octag- 
onal building  surmounted  by  a  cupola, 
and  so  was  the  one  put  up  by  the  father  of  Qregory 
Nazianzen  in  his  see  city  (Oro^. ,  xviii.  39,  M  PO,  xxxv. 
1037),  while  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (Epiat.,  xxv.,  MPO, 
xlvi.  1093)  describes  a  similar  one.  But  we  know 
nothing  of  the  interior  arrangements  of  these. 
Later  (not  before  the  second  hidf  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury) comes  the  puzzling  church  of  Suito  Stefano 
Rotondo  on  the  Celian  Hill,  whose  size  proves 
that  it  was  meant  for  public  worship.  This,  the 
ugliest  building  of  the  kind  ever  constructed,  only 
shows  how  far  the  Roman  architect  was  from 
unde'rstanding  his  task;  he  built  a  church  as  he 
would  have  bmlt  a  memorial  chapel,  without  real- 
izing the  total  difference  in  requirements.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  all  the  difficulties  presented  by  this  form, 
especially  by  the  absence  of  perspective  when  the 
altar  was  placed  in  the  middle,  a  certain  number 
of  churches  were  bmlt  with  which  no  basilica  can 
compare  in  beauty — really  the  highest  achieve- 
ments of  the  older  ecclesiastical  architecture.  The 
best  of  these  is  San  Vitale  at  Ravenna  (early  sixth 
century).  Here  one  of  the  eight  chapels  is  removed, 
and  a  longer  apse  put  in  its  place,  which  gives  a  cer- 
tain effect  of  length — though  only  by  a  disturbance 
of  the  harmony  of  the  original  plan.  Much  more 
admirable  is  the  solution  found  in  the  church  of 
Sts.  Sergius  and  Bacchus,  and,  more  completely, 
in  St.  Sophia,  both  in  Constantinople.  But  here 
the  essence  of  this  central  form  of  structure  is  not 
only  disturbed,  as  in  San  Vitale — ^it  is  absolutely* 
abandoned.  In  the  Greek  and  Russian  churches 
the  domed  church  became  the  accepted  type, 
after  the  model  of  St.  Sophia.  The  ground- 
plan  of  the  latter  was  not  commonly  followed, 
the  cruciform  being  preferred;  and  thus,  when 
each  arm  of  the  cross  was  surmoimted  with  its 
cupola,  as  well  as  the  central  space,  they  became 
simply  a  nimiber  of  similar  connecting  rooms,  and 
the  main  attraction  of  the  type,  its  impressive 
unity,  was  lost. 

The  new  peoples  who  were  to  carry  on  the  woric 
of  civilization  during  the  Bfiddle  Ages  inherited  in 
the  basilica  a  type  capable  of  great  development, 
though  not,  as  it  came  to  them,  much  developed. 
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It  was  the  only  type  which  had  great  influence 

on  medieval  architecture.    The  men  of  the  Middle 

Ages  were  by  no  means  blind  to  the 

iz.  Basilica  attractions  of  the  style  which  we  call 

the         the  Byzantine;  but  the  attempts  made 

Accepted     in  that  style,  as  by  Charlemagne  at 

Type  of      Aachen  in  imitation  of  San  Vitale,  and 

Western     by  others  after  the  Church  of  the  Holy 

Medieval     Sepulcher  had  aroused  the  admiration 

Churches,   of  the  crusaders,  were  only  sporadic; 

they  did  not  determine   the  future 

progress  of  ecclesiastical  architecture,  which  has 

the  basilica  for  its  true  starting-point. 

It  is  worth  while  to  examine  the  attitude  of  the 
different  modem  nations  toward  this  inheritance  of 
the  past.  In  Rome  building  activity  was  never  at  a 
standstill,  though  a  large  part  of  it  was  mere  restora- 
tion. But  for  six  centuries  after  Gregory  the  Great 
(d.  604),  people  did  not  conceive  the  idea  that  they 
could  buUd  otherwise  than  as  their  fathers  had 
built.  The  new  churches  of  the  twelfth  and  eariy 
thirteenth  centuries,  Santa  Maria  in  Trastevere 
and  San  Lorenzo  fuori  le  Mura,  simply  reproduce 
the  scheme  of  the  basilica;  yet  when  Honorius  III. 
(1216-27)  began  the  latter,  Gothic  churches  had 
been  building  in  France  for  more  than  fifty  years. 
Rome,  then,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  history  of 
medieval  church  architecture.  The  rest  of  Italy 
was  not  quite  so  unfruitful.  Tuscany  is  far  from 
poor  in  admirable  medieval  buildings.  These  are 
partly  in  the  old  line  of  development — San  Miniato 
at  Florence,  for  all  its  attractive  features,  shows  no 
trace  of  new  constructive  ideas — and  partly  carry 
it  fiuther.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the 
cathedral  of  Pisa,  which  is  not  only  the  most  suc- 
cessful example  of  what  Tuscan  artists  could  do  in 
the  handling  of  large  masses  and  in  richness  of  deco- 
ration, but  carries  the  basilican  prin- 
13.  Combi-  ciple  a  distinct  step  further.  It  is 
nation  of  enlarged  into  a  frankly  cruciform 
Basilica  and  shape,  and  carries  the  principal  fea- 
Domed  ture  of  the  Byzantine  style,  the 
Styles,  dome.  But,  however  celebrated  are 
the  beauties  of  this  cathedral,  one  can 
not  deny  that  the  combination  of  these  two  widely 
different  forms  is  less  successful  here  than  in  San 
Vitale  and  St.  Sophia.  There  is  an  especially 
irreconcilable  antagonism  between  the  dome  and 
the  flat  roof  of  the  nave.  The  cathedral  of  Pisa 
does  not  unfold  the  possibilities  latent  in  the  ba- 
silican type — ^it  merely  attaches  to  this  type  a 
foreign  dement.  In  the  north  of  Italy  a  more  de- 
cisive forward  step  was  taken,  when  its  architects 
boldly  faced  the  problem  of  the  vaulting  of  the 
basilica.  The  answer  was  not  found  at  once.  In 
Sant'  Ambrogio  at  Milan  the  execution  of  the  vault- 
ing is  at  the  expense  of  the  lighting  of  the  nave,  and 
the  church  is  ^oomy  in  spite  of  Italian  smis.  San 
Michele  at  Pavia  and  the  cathedral  of  Parma  were 
the  first  to  succeed  in  obviating  this  defect. 

But  the  progress  of  wide  development  of  the  ba- 
silican scheme  is  not  connected  with  the  Lombard 
chmrches;  it  goes  on  across  the  Alps,  where  from 
the  Prankish  period  its  course  is  uninterrupted.  Its 
first  effort  was  the  so  called  Romanesque  basilica, 
though  the  name  is  modem  and  not  very  satisfactory. 


The  development  of  this  second  important  type  is 
not  as  obscure  as  that  of  the  original  basilica  but 
here,  too,  difficulties  abound.  The 
13.  The  Ro-  weakest  feature  of  the  old  basilica  was 
manesque  the  arrangement  of  the  transverse  sec- 
Basilica,  tion;  and  it  was  here  that  the  inno- 
vators took  up  the  task.  Cmciform 
basilicas  had  been  built  in  the  Prankish  kingdom 
even  before  Chariemagne;  and  the  emphasis  laid 
upon  this  shape  leads  us  to  think  that  symbolic 
more  than  artistic  considerations  determined  its 
adoption.  Yet  the  esthetic  gain  was  considerable. 
It  led  to  the  lengthening  of  the  choir  or  chancel 
into  a  harmonious  proportion  to  the  total  length  of 
the  church.  The  raising  of  the  choir  above  the 
level  of  the  nave  has  been  thought  to  have  orig- 
inated in  the  increasing  veneration  of  relics;  altars 
had  long  been  erected  over  the  graves  of  the  maiv 
tyrs,  but  now  the  narrow  ciypts  of  the  earlier 
period  gave  place  to  larger  chapels,  with  the  result 
indicated.  Possibly  the  same  motive  led  to  the 
addition  of  a  second  apse  at  the  western  end  of  the 
church,  which  was,  in  any  case,  a  step  toward  con- 
necting the  church  and  the  tower.  Towers  had  not 
been  a  part  of  the  original  basilica,  except  in  some 
cases  in  Syria.  At  the  very  beginning  of  the  Bfiddle 
Ages,  without,  it  would  seem,  any  influence  from 
the  East,  the  oldest  towers  begin  to  appear  in  Italy 
— ^unlovely  erections  in  the  shape  of  a  cylinder  or 
a  parallelepiped,  which  display  the  inability  of 
the  period  to  constmct  an  architectural  work  di- 
vided into  well-related  parts.  No  attempt  was  made 
to  connect  them  with  the  church.  In  the  Prankish 
kingdom  the  constmction  of  towers  is  at  least  as 
old  as  in  Italy — ^in  any  case  pre-Carolingian ;  but  here 
we  meet  with  attempts  to  break  up  the  unwieldy 
mass  and  to  place  it  in  relation  to  the  church.  An- 
other change  was  in  the  supports  of  the  roof.  The 
old  colunms  were  replaced  by  heavier  pillars,  ca- 
pable of  bearing  a  greater  weight;  and  this  was  again 
a  step  in  advance.  The  use  of  columns  in  the  ba- 
silicas was  a  degradation  of  this  fine  element  of 
classical  architecture,  which  was  not  designed  to 
support  the  lofty  walls  of  the  nave  of  the  Christian 
church.  The  architects  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries  were  insensible  to  the  discordance  be- 
tween their  form  and  their  use;  but  whether  or  not 
the  German  innovators  felt  it,  they  removed  it. 
The  tendency  to  go  beyond  tradition  thus  showed 
itself  in  the  most  various  ways  in  the  Franldsh  em- 
pire ;  how  far  it  had  gone  by  the  first  half  of  the  ninth 
century  may  be  seen  in  the  plans  of  St.  Gall.  The 
final  r^ult  was  the  Romanesque  basilica  which  dom- 
inated all  the  Christian  countries  north  of  the  Alps. 
Though,  however,  there  is  this  general  agreement 
in  type,  each  country  developed  along  its  own  lines. 
The  most  instructive  illustrations  may 
14.  Varia-  be  taken  from  France  and  Germany, 
tions  in  the  In  the  latter  country  the  plan  of  the 
Detail  of  old  basilica  was  preserved  in  these 
the  Roman-  particulars:  The  threefold  division  of 
esque  the  congregation's  part,  the  raising 
Basilica,  and  direct  lighting  of  the  nave,  the 
flat  roof,  and  the  termination  of  the 
whole  building  in  an  apse  or  choir.  Foiu*  main 
features  were  new.    The  first  is  the  preference  for 
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the  cruciform  structure,  from  which  sprang  the 
establishment  of  fixed  proportions  for  the  whole 
church;  the  square  formed  by  the  intersection  of 
the  two  arms  of  the  cross  was  taken  as  the  unit, 
to  be  repeated  once  on  each  of  three  sides,  and 
twice  or  three  times  on  the  other.  The  second 
new  feature  is  the  connection  of  the  tower  or 
towers  with  the  cdurch,  so  that  under  various 
arrangements,  with  one,  two,  or  more  towers, 
the  aim  was  always  to  present  them  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  building.  The  third  point  is 
that  the  attention  was  no  longer  concentrated  on 
the  interior;  by  the  development  of  fagades  and 
doorways,  by  the  breaking  up  and  diversifying  of 
the  wall-surface,  the  exterior  of  the  church  took  on 
a  new  character  of  imposing  beauty.  Fourthly, 
the  individual  elements  of  the  whole  were  freely 
worked  over  and  transformed.  The  old  models 
were  not  cast  aside — the  acanthus  capital  was  imi- 
tated for  a  long  time — ^but  new  forms,  appropriate 
both  to  the  material  and  to  the  special  end  in  view, 
were  boldly  created.  Outside,  however,  of  these 
general  characteristics,  there  was  the  greatest  free- 
dom in  design.  In  one  place  an  apse  was  added  on 
the  eastern  side  of  each  transept,  forming  a  termina- 
tion to  the  side  aisles.  In  another,  the  side  aisles 
were  carried  out  beyond  the  transept,  and  then 
terminated  each  by  an  apse.  In  a  third,  these 
aisles  were  curved  aroimd  the  main  apse,  and  re- 
lieved by  smaller  apsidal  formations  projecting  from 
the  curve.  Here  the  semicircular  apse  was  em- 
ployed; there  the  polygonal  shape  was  preferred, 
or  the  old  rectangular  preserved.  The  same  free- 
dom is  foimd  in  the  supports;  sometimes  columns 
still  uphold  the  roof  of  the  nave,  sometimes  pillars, 
or  an  alternation  of  both.  The  presence  or  absence 
of  galleries  afforded  scope  for  infinite  variety.  This 
is  what  gives  the  Romanesque  basilica  not  the  least 
of  its  charms.  No  ctyle  excludes  mere  slavish  copy- 
ing of  models  more  than  this;  none  offered  greater 
opportunities  to  the  artistic  imagination. 

And  yet  the  flat-roofed  basilica  was  only  a  prep- 
aration for  a  still  higher  form — the  vaulted  church. 
It  was  probably  less  artistic  dissatis- 
15.  The     faction  with  the  flat  roof  that  brought 
Vaulted     about  the  change  than  a  desire  to  se- 
Church.     cure  protection  against  fire  by  sub- 
stituthig  stone  vaulting  for  a  wooden 
roof.    Medieval    histories  are  full  of  accounts  of 
devastating  conflagrations  in  the  principal  churches. 
The  change  was  made  gradually;  after  architects 
had  tried  their  hands  at  vaulting  the  side  aisles, 
they  came  in  1097  to  carry  a  vault  over  the  broad 
nave  of  the  cathedral  of  Spires.    Cross-vaulting 
was  here  employed,  thus  distributing  the  weight  of 
the  vault  among  four  supporting  pillars.    The  ex- 
ample was  soon  followed  in  Mainz  and  Worms,  in 
the  abbey  church  of  Laach,  and  elsewhere;  and 
the  advantages  of  this  style  were  speedily  recognized. 
Besides  the  new  possibility  of  reaching  a  strictly 
symmetrical  disposition  of  the  ground-plan,  other 
changes  came  in.    The  great  Romanesque  churches 
were  usually  monastic  or  collegiate,  and  thus  served 
not  only  for  the  worship  of  the  laity  in  general  but 
also  for  the  daily  offices  of  canons  or  monks.    Con- 
sequently, in  opposition  to  the  natural  arrangement 


of  the  building,  the  choir  was  cut  off  from  the  nave 
by  a  high  stone  screen  in  many  of  these  churches, 
and  served  for  the  offices,  a  special  altar  for  the 
worship  of  the  laity  being  often  erected  at  the  east 
end  of  the  nave.  The  rood-screen  sometimes  bore 
a  lofty  platform  for  reading  the  Scriptures  to  the 
congregation  assembled  in  the  nave,  the  lectorium. 
The  connection  of  the  monastic  or  collegiate  build- 
ings with  the  church  led  to  the  laying  out  of  clois- 
ters, around  a  rectangular  court,  one  side  of  which 
was  frequently  formed  by  the  church. 

If  the  Romanesque  basilica  in  its  final  form  is  • 
compared  with  the  ancient,  a  notable  difference 
will  be  observed.    The  idea  of  length 
z6.  Differ-  prevailed  in  the  earlier  conception; 
ences  be-   the  eye  was  led  on  entering  at  once  to 
tween  the  the  aitar  and  the  preshyterium  behind 
Ancient     it.    The  later  style  did  not  abandon 
andRo-    the  idea  of  length,  but  modified  it 
manesque  greatly;  the  disposition  of  all  spaces 
Basilica,    is  conditioned   by   the   principle    of 
grouping.    The  place  for  the  congre- 
gation is  not  a   single  unbroken  space  like  the 
central  division  of  the  old  basilica,  but  a  group 
of  small  rectangular  spaces;   the  eye  does  not  go 
directly,  but  by  a  succession  of  steps,  to  the  altar. 
So  the  small  apses  were  grouped  about  the  main 
apse,  the  side  aisles  about  the  nave,  the  place  for 
the  congregation  with  the  place  for  the  clergy. 
The  same  idea  of  grouping  prevails  equally  in 
the  exterior.    It  is  upon   this  quality  that  the 
picturesque  character  of  the*  Romanesque  basilica 
and  its  real  superiority  over  the  ancient  rests,  for 
art  requires  rhythm  rather  than  mere  uniformity. 
If  we  turn  to  France,  the  story  is  different  in  a 
number  of  particulars.    Instead  of  the  gradual, 
almost  logical  development    of  Ger- 
17.  French  many,  we  see  there  a  bewildering  rich- 
Ecdesias-   ness  of  forms  and  motives.    The  tend- 
tical  Devel-  ency  there  also  was  from  the  flat  roof 
opment.    to  the  vaulted;  not  only  the  date  of 
the  change,  however,  varies  in  difffer- 
ent  parts  of  France — ^this  was  so  also  in  Germany 
— but  the  final  result  also  differs  in  different  places. 
In  the  south,  to  render  vaulting  possible,  they 
abandoned  the  path  followed  since  the  third  cen- 
tury, and  went  back  to  the  sin^e  hall,  covering  it 
with  barrel-vaulting  (cathedral  of  Orange),  and 
went  from  that  to  a  cruciform  plan  (Montmajour); 
or  they  retained  the  threefold  division,  but  gave 
up  the  raising  of  the  central  section,  making  three 
barrel-vaulted  sections  of  nearly  equal  height  (St. 
Martin  d'Ainay  at  Lyons,  nave  of  St.  Nazaire,  Car- 
cassonne).   Besides     barrel- vaulting    the    cupola 
was  frequently  employed,  without,  however,  adopt- 
ing the  ground-plan  of  the  centralized  structures; 
in  some  places  a  long  nave  was  covered  with  a  suc- 
cession of  equal  cupolas  (Cahors,  Angoultoe).    The 
north,  however,  held  firmly  to  the  basilica.    As  in 
Germany,  the  way  to  vaulting  was  prepared  by  the 
strengthening  of  the  supports;  colunms  gave  way 
to  round  or  square  pillars.    Cross-vaulting  was 
frequently  used,  but  not  as  exclusively  as  in  Ger- 
many; the  half-barrel  was  especially  used  in  Buiv 
gundy  (Cluny,  Paray-le-Mon'ial,  Autun).    Barrel- 
vaulting  really  answered  more  nearly  to  the  original 
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plan,  adapted  as  it  is  to  the  preservation  of  the  im- 
pression of  length.  But  since  the  ground-plan  was 
generally  similar  to  the  German,  the  result  was  not 
altogether  harmonious. 

After  the  twelfth  century,  the  predominance  of 

the  Romanesque  basilica  was  first  endangered  and 

then  altogether  broken  down  by  the 

x8.  Intro-  introduction  of  the  Gothic  style.  This 
dttction  of  name  again,  invented  by  the  ignorant 
the  Gothic  vanity  of  the  Italians,  is  admittedly 
Style.  unsatisfactory,  but  there  is  no  accepted 
substitute  for  it.  The  origin  of  the 
Gothic  style  may  be  traced  in  the  simplest  way  to 
the  effort  to  find  the  best  manner  of  forming 
the  cross-vaulting;  but  its  imiversal  acceptance 
throughout  so  large  a  part  of  Europe  shows  that  it 
must  have  provided  what  the  age  was  unconsciously 
seeking.  The  north  of  France  is  its  birthplace. 
The  preliminary  steps  were  taken  at  Saint-Denis 
under  Abbot  Suger  (1140-44);  here  fiarst  the  walls 
lost  all  significance  as  supporting  elements,  and 
were  only  retained  to  enclose  the  space.  This  is 
really  the  essential  point  of  the  Gothic  style — so  to 
construct  the  vaulting,  and  so  to  support  the  super- 
structure by  buttresses  as  to  render  the  roof  inde- 
pendent of  the  walls,  and  also,  by  the  use  of  pointed 
arches,  of  the  rectangular  floor-space.  Free  dis- 
position of  space  was  won,  but  little  use  was  made 
of  it.  The  relation  of  the  middle  to  the  side  aisles 
remained  the  same  as  in  the  Romanesque;  so  did 
the  enrichment  of  the  choir  by  radiating  chapels,  and 
the  greater  height  of  the  nave.  But  while  the  main 
features  of  both  ground-plan  and  elevation  were 
still  the  same,  all  the  individual  parts  were  new  and 
harmonious  with  each  other.  The  introduction  of 
the  pointed  arch  in  the  vaulting  led  to  its  adoption 
for  all  arches.  It  has  been  said  that  in  this  style 
the  vertical  principle  reached  its  extreme  develop- 
ment; but  this  is  misleading.  The  Gothic  cathe- 
dral is  essentially  a  structure  of  length,  as  much  as 
the  churches  that  went  before  it.  The  choir  which 
terminates  it  is  as  much  as  ever  the  principal  mem- 
ber, to  which  the  arches  of  the  nave  lead  the  eye. 
The  fact  that  in  the  fagades  of  the  French  cathe- 
drals the  vertical  lines  are  everywhere  broken  by 
horizontal  elements  can  not  be  taken  as  an  incon- 
sistency— ^these  most  perfect  specimens  of  Gothic 
art  are  not  likely  to  have  violated  a  Gothic  princi- 
ple. All  we  can  say  is  that  the  development  of 
height  which  was  present  in  the  Romanesque  is 
continued  in  the  Gothic.  This  bold  soaring  into  the 
air  was  taken  as  symbolic  of  spiritual  aspiration; 
it  was  a  logical  consequence  which  fitted  the  age  of 
the  schoolmen.  Growing  wealth  and  luxury  also 
found  their  satisfaction  in  the  increased  beauty  of 
the  design. 

The  enthusiastic  approval  of  the  new  style  showed 
itself  Gist  in  France.  Simultaneously  with  Saint- 
Denis  the  rebuilding  of  the  cathedral 

A?'  ?*      ^^   ^"^   ^^   begun;  that   of   Notre 

inl^i^  Dame  in  Paris  foUowed  in  1163,  that 
^^^        of  Reims  in  1210,  and  a  few  years 

Qennany,  ^^^^  ^^^  o^  Amiens.    In  less  than  a 

century  the  most  perfect  works  of  the 

new  style  were  completed  or  under  way.    From 

France  it  passed  almost  inmiediately  across  the 


Channel,  though  in  England  it  took  on  a  distinct 
character  by  the  infusion  of  Norman  elements.  In 
Germany  there  was  a  period  of  transition.  Cer- 
tain elements  were  gradually  introduced,  as  in  the 
nave  of  Bamberg  and  the  choir  of  Magde- 
burg. Its  complete  victory  dates  from  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century;  by  the  mid- 
dle of  that  century  was  begun  the  cathedral 
of  Cologne,  of  which  it  must  at  least  be  said  that 
it  carries  out  Gothic  principles  with  an  unsurpassed 
logical  fulness.  But  this  very  completeness  was  a 
reason  why  the  ambitious  architects  of  those  ages 
were  unwilling  to  rest  in  it.  Nmnerous  variations 
were  afterward  introduced,  many  of  which  really 
led  away  from  Gothic  principles  while  they  retained 
Gothic  features.  By  the  suppression  of  the  tri- 
forimn  the  wall  regained  its  place;  the  abandon- 
ment of  side  aisles  in  other  places,  the  construction 
of  a  single  large  hall,  even  sometimes  with  a  flat 
roof,  vindicated  once  more  the  claims  of  breadth 
as  against  height,  in  a  way  which  seems  to  appeal 
to  modem  feeling,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  praise 
bestowed  upon  these  buildings  of  really  very  vary- 
ing artistic  value. 

Italy  never  did  more  than  play  with  the  Gothic 
style.  Unlike  the  northern  architects,  who  looked 
upon  it  as  a  solution  of  a  problem  which  had 
long  puzzled  them,  the  Italians  merely  imported  it 
as  a  foreign  fashion,  partly  under  the  influence  of 
the  mendicant  orders.  It  opened  new  possibilities 
to  the  fancy  of  Italian  architects,  but  they  never 
made  it  their  own. 

After  the  downfall  of  Gothic  predominance,  there 
is  no  longer  any  unity  of  development.  The  tend- 
encies of  the  Renaissance  led  away 

20.  No       from  Romanesque  and  Gothic,  rather 

Present  in  the  direction  of  the  early  basilica; 
Single  Pre-  and  one  of  its  great  services  to  eccle- 
dominant  siastical  architecture  is  its  conquest  of 
Type.  the  domed  or  circular  church,  dis- 
played most  fully  in  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome.  But  the  artists  of  this  period  also  succeeded 
in  using  this  form  for  parochial  and  smaller  churches. 
It  was  one  of  the  weakest  points  about  Gothic  that 
it  was  incapable  of  producing  a  masterpiece  on  a 
small  scale.  Here  the  Renaissance  masters  ex- 
celled it;  in  the  Badia  at  Florence,  San  Giovanni 
delle  Monache  at  Pistoia,  and  especially  the  Ma- 
donna di  San  Biagio  at  Montepulciano  they  gave 
evidence  that  greatness  of  line  was  possible  with 
moderate  dimensions.  This  was  a  distinct  gain; 
but  the  further  development  is  not  pleasant  to 
record,  either  on  the  Catholic  or  the  Protestant 
side.  The  former,  after  the  Counterreformation, 
is  characterized  by  display,  by  a  struggle  after 
magnificence,  and  a  loss  of  feeling  for  the  beauty  of 
simplicity  and  qtuet  grandeur.  The  development 
of  general  art  in  the  baroco  and  rococo  styles  cor- 
responded to  this  weakness,  and  produced  the 
eighteenth  century  barbarities  of  vulgar  ostentation. 
Modem  styles  have  also  had  their  influence  on 
Protestant  church-building,  but  no  one  form  has 
attained  a  recognized  mastery.       (A.  Hauck.) 

XL  English  Ecclesiastical  Architecture:  Some  able 
attempts  have  been  made  in  recent  years  to  limit 
the  term  "  Gothic  "  to  buildings  of  the  highest  and 
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moflt  developed  type,  churches,  in  short,  erected 
within  the  narrow  confines  of  the  Royal  Domain 
of  France.  The  contention  is  perhaps  one  of  terms 
rather  than  of  facts.  At  least  it  is  certain  that  if 
the  highest  type  of  Gothic  is  that  of  the  Royal 
Domain — ^which  is  unquestionably  true — the  art 
had  a  very  wide  distribution  throughout  Europe. 
This  was  brought  about  partly  by  the  bands  of 
traveling  craftsmen,  who  journeyed  from  city  to 
city,  from  country  to  country,  and  by  the  natural 
desire  to  build  in  the  new  style,  which  was  copied 
wherever  its  beauties  and  structural  qualities  were 
known. 

But  while  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  new  style 
to  its  point  of  origin  in  the  Royal  Domain,  it  speedily 
lost  its  essentially  French  characteristics  in  taking 
root  in  new  soil.  The  Gothic  of  the  various  coun- 
tries of  Europe  exhibits  distinctive  characteristics 
of  its  own,  which  not  only  differentiate  it  from  the 
Gothic  of  the  Royal  Domain,  but  give  it  a  charac- 
ter and  feeling,  almost  a  form  thoroughly  national 
and  individual.  Of  few  countries  is  this  more 
clearly  the  case  than  England,  whose  Gothic  mon- 
uments are  among  the  most  splendid  in  Europe 
and  exhibit  some  of  the  most  remaricable  manifes- 
tations of  this  beautiful  style. 

Normandy  Romanesque  appeared  in  England 
before  the  Conquest.    It  began  with  the  commence- 
ment of  Westminster  Abbey  by  Eld- 
X.  Roman-  ward  the  Confessor  in  1065.    For  the 
••que  Archi-  next  hundred  years  the  building  art 
tecture.      of  England  was  a  development  of  the 
art  of  Normandy,  but  richer,  more 
complete,  more  varied,  and  with  a  much  more  nu- 
merous series  of  monuments.    Most  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  churches  were  rebuilt  completely,  and  many 
wholly  new  churches  and  foundations  erected,  many 
of  th^  of  great  size. 

A  new  epoch  in  Ehiglish  architecture^  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  introduction  of  the  Cistercian  Order 
about  1140.  Between  1125  and  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century  more  than  a  hundred  Cistercian 
abbeys  were  founded  in  England.  Until  about 
1175  the  larger  share  of  the  work  was  done  by  the 
monks  and  canons  regular;  at  that  date  the  secu- 
lar canons  became  the  leaders  in  building,  and  the 
English  Gothic  monuments  were  chiefly  built  by 
them.  Hence  the  larger  number  of  Ehiglish  Ro- 
manesque churches  was  due  to  the 
2.  Intro-  regular  orders,  while  the  Gothic 
dttction  of  churches  are  chiefly  the  work  of  the 
Gothic  secular  canons.  Yet  England  saw  no 
such  wholesale  destruction  of  Roman- 
esque monuments  as  happened  in  France.  There, 
many  great  Romanesque  churches  were  completely 
rebuilt  in  the  newer  Gothic.  In  Ehigland,  on  the 
contrary,  many  extensive  Romanesque  parts  were 
retained  to  which  Gothic  additions  were  made  at 
various  periods.  The  great  churches  of  England, 
therefore,  offer  very  much  more  variety  in  style 
than  the  great  churches  of  France.  And  this  is  as 
true  of  the  smaller  churches  as  of  the  larger.  An- 
other interesting  fact  concerning  English  churches 
is  that  most  of  the  greatest  churches  have  either 
always  been  cathedral  churches  or  are  now  cathe- 
drals.   A  number  of  English  bishops  had  their 


seats  in  monks'  churches,  while  many  other  monas- 
tic churches  became  cathedrals  in  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.  or  were  made  so  later.  The  English  cathe- 
drals, therefore,  comprise  nearly  all  of  the  largest 
medieval  churches  remaining  in  En^and. 

The  classification  of  English  Gothic  monuments 
by  periods  has  been  a  subject  of  much  study.  The 
determinating  feature  is  the  window  tracery, 
always  an  essential  and  characteristic  element.  In 
a  general  way  three  leading  periods  may  be  dis- 
tinguished: Early  English  or  Lancet, 

3.  Three    from  1175  or  1180  to  1280,  indicated 

Periods,  by  simplicity,  dignity,  and  purity  of 
design;  Decorated  or  Geometric,  from 
1280  to  1380,  characterized  by  decorative  richness 
and  greater  lightness  of  construction;  Perpendicu- 
lar, from  1380  into  the  sixteenth  century,  dis- 
tinguished  by  fan-vaulting,  four-centered  arches, 
and  tracery  in  which  vertical  and  horizontal  lines 
strongly  predominate. 

Apart  from  the  special  features  indicated  by  this 
classification,  Ehiglish  Gothic  had  certain  other  gen- 
eral characteristics  all  of  which  helped  materially 
in  producing  a  characteristic  style  of  building. 
Compared  with  the  churches  of  France  those  of 
England  were  low  and  long.  While  the  French 
builders  delighted  in  structural  experiments,  and  in 
the  cathedral  of  Beauvais  attempted  a  lightness  and 
delicacy  of  construction  which  was  never  surpassed 
in  Europe,  those  of  England  avoided  such  danger- 
ous efforts.  Their  use  of  the  flying  buttress,  a  lead- 
ing and  typical  feature  of  French 
4.  Charac-  Gothic,  was  of  the  slightest.  But 
teriftici  of  while  they  did  not,  because  of  this, 

English  build  high  vaults,  they  displayed  in 
Gothic,  their  vaulting  a  much  greater  variety 
and  richness  than  did  the  French, 
whose  vaults  are,  in  a  measure,  of  uniform  charac- 
ter. The  splendid  English  vaults  are,  in  truth,  one 
of  the  most  notable  characteristics  of  English  Gothic 
architectiure.  The  earliest  En^^ish  efforts  at  dec- 
orative vaulting  are  the  ribbed  vaults,  with  many 
ribs  rising  from  a  common  point  of  origin,  present- 
ing many  small  faces  easily  filled  in.  The  next 
stage  shows  minor  ribs,  called  hemes,  connecting 
the  main  ribs  and  forming  star-shaped  and  other 
patterns.  The  final  type,  and  the  most  complex 
and  the  most  beautiful,  was  the  fan-vault,  in  which 
the  ribs  are  multiplied  indefinitely;  the  vaults  are 
elaborately  paneled,  and  often  supplied  with  pend- 
ants decorated  with  ribs.  The  structural  signifi- 
cance of  the  vault  is  almost  lost  sight  of  in  these 
enrichments,  and  the  fan-vaulting  is  a  splendid 
stone  ceiling  rather  than  a  structural  roof-covering 
as  is  the  case  with  the  purer  earlier  vaults  or  the 
more  logical  vaults  of  France. 

The  English  builders  of  the  medieval  period  ap- 
pear to  have  always  had  a  special  predilection 
toward  enriched  and  decorative  ceUings.  The 
most  beautiful,  even  if  the  least  structural  form  of 
stone  roofing,  was  reached  in  their  fan-vaults. 
Their  wooden  ceilings  were  equally  notable.  Many 
English  open-timbered  ceilings,  with  decorated 
trusses  and  paneled  surfaces,  are  works  of  extraor- 
dinary beauty  and  thoroughly  characteristic  of 
early  and  late  English  Gothic. 
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While  the  history  of  English  Gothic  architecture 
is  largely  written  in  its  cathedrals,  the  great  churches 
are  very  far  from  completing  the  record  of  English 
medieval  building.    The  English  parish  church  is 
a  thoroughly  interesting  and  highly  characteristic 
form  of  building,  often  very  mixed  as  to  styles  and 
dates,  most  generally  small  and  low  in  proportions, 
but  almost  always  beautiful  in  design 
5.  The      and  charmingly  environed.    Some  few 
Smaller    of  them  are  churches  of  great  size,  but 
English    the  larger  number  are  of  modest  pro- 
Churches,  portions.  The  royal  and  college  chapels 
also  constitute  an  important  group  of 
typical  English  churches.    The  royal  chapels  at 
Windsor  and  Westminster,  King's  College  Chapel 
at  Cambridge,  and  Merton  College  Chapel  at  Oxford 
are  among  the  most  notable  achievements  of  Eng- 
lish Gothic  architecture.    Nor  should  the  lesser 
monuments,    the    chapeb    within    churches,    the 
screens  and  tombs,  be  neglected  by  the  student  of 
English  medieval   architecture,  for  the  architec- 
txxnl  and  sculptured  parts  of  these  minor  struc- 
tures often  exhibit  an  exquisite  delicacy  of  design 
and  remarkable  command  of  decorative  forms. 

Of  churches  built  in  the  Renaissance  style  Eng- 
land has  but  few.    The  most  notable  is  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  in  London.    This   great  and  splendid 
church  is  the  masterpiece  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 
It  was  begun  in  1675  and  the  upper- 

6.  Renais-  most  stone  was  placed  on  the  lantern 
sanceAr-   of  the  dome  in  1710.    The  dome  is 

chitecture.  one  of  the  most  impressive  in  Europe 
and  ranks  among  the  greatest  domes 
of  the  world.  Wren's  churches  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don are  an  important  group  of  English  churches. 
Designed  in  a  characterized  rendering  of  the  classic 
style,  they  constitute  the  last  original  contribution 
to  Ehiglish  church  architectiure. 

Modem  English  church  architecture  is  almost 

wholly  a  restudy  of  the  architecture  of  the  past. 

Up  to  within  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 

century  this  study,  while  often  zealously  made, 

was  without  real  understanding  of  the 

7.  Modem  nature  of  either  Romanesque  or  Goth- 
EngUsh  Ar-  ie  architecture.  Gothic  models  were 
chitecture.  copied  with  avidity,  and  the  designers 

imagined  that  in  copying  Gothic  forms, 
they  were  doing  all  that  was  necessary  to  obtain  a 
genuinely  GotMc  building.  But  the  spirit,  the 
feeling,  the  tmth  of  the  older  art  was  forgotten  or 
ignored  in  the  new.  Even  the  old  forms  were  un- 
intelligently  used  and  the  spirit  was  completely 
wanting. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  how- 
ever, a  group  of  London  architects  attacked  the 
problem  of  church-building  in  a  new  way.  The  old 
forms  were  restudied  and  used  as  the  old  builders 
might  have  used  them.  A  new  spirit  of  reverience 
in  church  architecture  was  developed,  and  a  num- 
ber of  notable  churches  built  which  illustrated  a 
genuine  mastery  of  Gothic  forms  and  uses  that 
make  the  best  of  recent  English  churches  stmc- 
turee  truly  worthy  of  attention. 

m.  BcdetiaflticalArcliitectareinAmerica:  Eccle- 
siastical architecture  in  America  is  much  more  a  re- 
productive architecture  than  in  any  other  country. 


Alone  of  all  the  great  countries  of  modem  times 
the  United  States  has  no  historic  architecture  of 
its  own.  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent  abound 
in  historic  examples  of  building  of  every  sort,  but 
America  has  nothing  that  is  old  save  what  it  itself 
has  created.  The  earliest  architecture  of  America 
was  necessarily  purely  constructive,  that  is  to  say, 
without  artistic  intent  or  purpose.  As  the  colonies 
developed,  more  attention  was  given  to  the  building 
of  churches  and  meeting-houses,  and  some  of  the 
structures  erected  in  this  period  have  genuine  in- 
terest and  real  merit.  But  colonial  architecture 
was  but  the  copying  of  English  forms,  in  most 
cases  by  untrained  men  who  hardly  understood 
what  they  were  copying.  The  interest  which 
attaches  to  these  buUdings,  which  were  confined 
to  New  Ehigland,  the  eastern,  and  some  of  the  south- 
em  States,  is  often  very  real,  but  they  offer  little 
material  for  the  modem  architect,  who,  even  at  his 
best,  is  scarcely  more  than  a  copier  or  a  modifier. 

The  later  history  of  church  architecture  in 
America  affords  little  occasion  for  congratulation. 
Being  without  historic  models  of  their  own,  Ameri- 
can architects  have  been  forced  to  use  the  models 
of  Europe  as  a  basis  for  their  church  designs.  For 
many  years  this  translation  of  architectural  mate- 
rials was  accomplished  with  little  credit  to  all  con- 
cerned. As  in  England,  American  architects  copied 
forms  without  understanding  their  meaning,  with 
results  little  removed  from  the  conmionplace.  In 
the  last  few  years  a  more  enlightened  conception 
of  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  church  architecture 
has  taken  root  among  American  architects,  and 
some  few  churches  have  been  built  worthy  of  our 
time  and  the  purpose  to  which  Christian  structures 
are  dedicated.  Barr  Ferree. 
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Decline  of  Modem  Architecture  in  England,  London,  1893; 
M.  G.  van  RensseUer,  English  Cathedrala,  New  York.  1893; 
T.  8.  Robertson,  Progreaa  of  Art  in  Engliah  Church  Ardti- 
tecture,  London.  1898:  R.  Blomfield,  Renaieaance  Archi- 
tecture in  England,  London,  1901:  Cathedral  Churchea  of 
England,  New  York,  1901;  H.  Muthesius,  Die  neuere 
kirchliehe  Baukunat  in  England,  Berlin,  1901;  E.  8.  Prior. 
Gothfc  Art  in  England,  London,  1900;  idem.  Cathe- 
dral Buildera  in  England,  ib.  1906;  F.  Bond,  Engliah 
Cathedrala,  ib.  1903;  idem,  Gothic  Ardiitecture  in  England, 
ib.  1906. 

Scotland:  D.  MacGibbon  and  T.  Ross,  Ecdeaiaatical 
Architecture  of  Scotland  .  .  .  to  the  Seventeenth  Century,  3 
voU..  New  York.  1896-97;  M.  E.  L.  Addis,  CathedraU  and 
Abbeya  of  Preabyterian  Scotland,  Philadelphia,   1901. 

Ireland:  G.  Petrie,  Ecclesiaatical  Architecture  in  Ireland 
Anterior  to  the  Norman  Invaaion,  Dublin,  1845  (rich  in 
illustrations);  R.  R.  Bras,  Ecdeaiaatical  Arehxtecture  of 
Ireland,  Dublin,  1874;  M.  Stokes,  Early  Chriatian  Archi- 
tecture in  Ireland,  London,  1878. 

France:  E.  E.  VioUet-le-Duc,  Dictionnaire  raiaonni  de 
I'architecture  franqaiae,  ut  sup.;  H.  A.  Revoil,  Architecture 
romane  du  midi  de  la  France,  3  vols.,  Paris,  1873;  J.  F. 
Hunnewell.  Hiatorical  Monum,enta  of  France,  Boston, 
1884;  C.  Enlart,  Monumenta  religieux  de  Varchiiecture 
romane  et  de  tranaiHon  dane  la  region  picarde,  Paris, 
1896;  A.  St.  Paul,  Hiatoire  monumentale  de  la  France, 
Paris.  1896:  F.  Miltoun.  Cathedrala  of  France,  2  vols., 
Boston.  1903-04. 

Germany:  W.  LQbke.  Eccteeiaatical  Art  in  Germany, 
Edinburgh,  1870;  H.  Otto.  HandbuehderkirchlichenKunet^ 
architektur  dee  detUadien  MittelaUera,  2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1883- 
86;  Th.  Kutschmann.  Romana^^  Architecture  and  Oma- 
merUik  in  Germany,  New  York,  1901. 

Italy:  Waring  and  McQuoid,  Examplea  of  ArchitecturcU 
Art  in  Italy  and  Spain,  London,  1850;  E.  A.  Freeman, 
Historical  and  Architectural  Sketdtea,  London,  1876.  chiefly 
on  Italy;  O.  Nothes,  Die  Baukunat  dea  MittelaUera  tn 
Italian,  Jena,  1884;  J.  Ruskin.  Examplea  of  the  Architec- 
ture of  Venice,  London,  1887  and  often;  W.  J.  Anderson, 
Architecture  of  the  Renaieaance  in  Italy,  New  York  1901: 
C.  A.  Cummings,  Hiatory  of  Architecture  in  Italy  from 
Conatantxne  to  .  .the  Renaieaance,  Boston.  1901;  C 
Salvatore,  Italian  Architecture  During  the  Fourteenth  to  the 
Sixteenth  Century,  Boston,  1904;  C.  H.  Moore,  Character 
of  Renaieaance  Architecture,  London,  1906. 

Other  lands:  Owen  Jones,  Plane  .  .  .  of  the  Alhambra, 
2  vols..  London,  1842-45,  100  plates;  C.  Rudy,  The  Ca- 
thedrala of  Northern  Spain,  London,  1906;  A.  F.  Calvert, 
Alhambra:  Mohammedan  Architecture,  ib.  1906;  A.  Heales, 
Churchea  of  Gottland,  London,  1890:  idem.  Ardiitecture  of  the 
Churchea  of  Denmark,  ib.  1892;  M.  Schuyler,  American  Ar- 
chitecture, New  York,  1892. 

Gothic  architecture:  J.  K.  Colling,  Deiaila  of  Gothic 
Architecture,  2  vols.,  London,  1852-56,  republished  New 
York,  1900  (from  measurements  of  twelfth  to  fourteenth 
century  examples,  190  lithographs);  Gothic  Omavnent,  3 
vols..  London,  1865;  G.  E.  Street,  Gothic  Architecture  in 
Spain  and  in  Italy,  2  vols.,  London,  1869-74;  M.  H. 
Bloxam,  Principlea  of  Gothic  EccleMaatical  Architecture,  i  , 
ii.,  London.  1882;  L.  Gonse.  «L'i4r<  goihique,  Paris,  1890; 
E.  Corroyer,  V Architecture  gothigue,  Paris,  1892,  Eng* 
transl.,  London.  1893;  C.  Englart,  Originea  frarujaiaea  de 
^architecture  goihique  en  Italic,  Paris.  1894;  C.  H.  Moore, 
Development  and  Character  of  Gothic  Arthitecture,  London, 
1899. 

ARCHITECTURE,    HEBREW:    Before    David 
and  Solomon  the  Israelites  had  no  architecture 


The  present  village  of  Siloah  (JSUtudn)  on  the  Mount 
of  Olives  furnishes  a  type  of  their  oldest  houses 
and  towns;  it  lies  on  the  steep  hillside,  and  the 
houses  are  not  detached  but  half  caves,  the  slope 
of  the  land  making  it  possible  to  utilize  the  natural 
rock  for  one  or  more  walls.  Because  their  subjects 
did  not  know  how  to  build  houses  David  and  Solo- 
mon had  to  import  Phenician  workmen  for  their 
palaces.  This  was  probably  the  beginning  of  Hebrew 
architecture.  It  is  not  probable  that  a  Jeroboam  II. 
did  not  adorn  his  capital  with  a  palace  and  temple. 
In  Jerusalem,  however,  Solomon's  structures  seem 
to  have  been  the  first  and  last  of  any  size  (but  cf. 
Jer.  xxii.  14),  and  his  operations  were  too  great  for 
the  financial  resources  of  his  land  (I  Kings  ix.  10- 
23).  The  prophet  Amos  (v.  11)  looks  upon  the 
building  of  houses  of  hewn  stone  by  the  rich  of 
Israel  as  something  new  and  reprehensible  (cf .  Isa. 
ix.  10).  After  the  Exile  the  Temple  was  rebuilt 
with  help  from  Phenicia  (Ezra  iii.  7),  but  the  new 
structure  fell  far  short  of  Solomon's  in  splendor  and 
impressiveness.  The  community  was  too  poor  for 
great  secular  buildings.  Not  until  the  days  of 
Hellenism  was  there  any  building  activity,  and  then 
the  Greco-Roman  style  dominated.  It  is  there- 
fore correct  to  say  that  architecture  as  an  art  never 
existed  among  the  Hebrews;  whenever  their  build- 
ing was  more  than  a  mere  mechanical  trade  they 
had  foreign  help. 

Accordingly  it  is  impossible  to  speak  of  a  Hebrew  ■ 
architectural  style  or  school.  Nevertheless,  Hebrew 
building  had  certain  characteristics,  imposed  first 
of  all  by  natural  conditions.  Wood  in  Palestine 
was  and  is  scarce  and  expensive  (the  beams  for 
Solomon's  temple  had  to  be  imported  from 
Lebanon,  I  Kings  v.  6-10),  and  the  most  available 
material  was  the  easily  worked  limestone  in  the 
mountains,  and  clay  in  the  lowlands.  The  house, 
developed  from  the  cave,  consisted  generally  of  but 
one  room;  it  was  low  and  had  few  windows  or  doors. 
The  clay  houses  were  roofed  by  means  of  a  few  un- 
hewn tree  trunks,  branches,  and  brush,  over  which 
a  layer  of  earth  was  placed  and  the  whole  covered 
with  a  mixture  of  clay  and  straw.  The  stone  houses 
had  domed  roofs;  the  earliest  were  made  by  placing 
stones  on  the  comers  and  others  upon  thece  until 
the  space  was  covered.  But  the  Hebrews  early 
learned  to  construct  arches,  probably  from  the 
Babylonians  or  Phenicians. 

Solomon's  temple  was  a  stone  building,  wood 
being  used  only  for  decoration  and  the  roof.  Its 
massive  walls,  the  absence  of  pillars  (the  two 
columns  at  the  entrance  bore  no  weight),  and  the 
use  of  great  squared  stones  (I  Kings  v.  17-18;  vii. 
9-12)  are  characteristic,  and  show  that  wooden 
structures  did  not  furnish  the  pattern.  The  Sjrr- 
ians  and  Phenicians  attained  great  skill  in  build- 
ing with  squared  stones;  a  noteworthy  feature  is 
a  smoothly  chiseled  or  sunken  border  from  two  to 
four  inches  wide  about  the  outer  face  of  each  stone. 
In  Solomon's  palaces  wood  was  more  freely  used; 
the  "  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon  "  (I  Kings 
vii.  2-5)  has  its  name  from  the  fact.  Here  foreign 
models  were  evidently  followed,  which  are  naturally 
to  be  sought  in  the  land  from  which  the  wood  was 
brought.  I.  Benzinobb. 
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ARCHIVES,  ECCLESIASTICAL. 


Lutherans  (f  3). 

Methodists  and  Mora- 
vians (14). 

Presbyterians  (f  5). 

The  Protestant  Ej^soopal 
Church  (I  6). 

The  Reformed  Churches. 
Dutch  and  German 
(17). 


I.  Europe. 

Germany  (f  1). 

France  (f  2). 

Holland  (f  3). 

Switserland,  Seandinayia, 
and  England  (f  4). 

The  Papal  Arohives  (f  5). 
II.  America. 

Baptists  (i  1). 

Congregationalists  (f  2). 

L  Europe:  The  great  value  and  also  the  extreme 
importance  of  ecclesiastical  records,  for  histor- 
ical inquiry  as  well  as  in  the  daily  life  of  the  min- 
ister and  other  chiuxsh  officials,  in  former  times  were 
not  properly  perceived  and  appreciated.  Works  on 
canon  law  have  usually  little  to  say  on  the  subject. 
Within  the  last  few  decades,  however,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  historical  theology  have  pointed  out 
the  duty  of  the  Church  to  attend  to  a  careful  ad- 
ministration and  preservation  of  its  archival  treas- 
ures. A  number  of  provincial  synods 
I.  Germany,  in  Germany,  including  the  Austrian 
general  s3mod,  have  passed  important 
resolutions  in  that  direction,  and  the  later  ecclesi- 
astical legislation  has  provided  for  reorganization 
of  the  ecclesiastical  archives  and  registry.  The 
archival  system  of  the  Moravian  Brethren  is  excel- 
lent. In  1888-89  a  fire-proof  building  was  erected 
for  the  archives  at  Hermhut  (cf .  A.  Glitsch,  Versuch 
einer  Oeachichte  der  histariachen  Sammlungen  der 
BrUder-Unitat,  Hermhut,  1891).  The  archives  col- 
lected in  Goblenz  in  consequence  of  a  resolution 
passed  by  the  eighth  Rhenish  provincial  synod  in 
1853  are  arranged  in  a  model  way.  The  interest 
in  the  same  has  steadily  grown,  and  since  the  pub- 
lication of  a  catalogue,  they  have  been  constantly 
consulted.  Those  Reformed  Dutchmen,  who  as 
fugitives  from  Spanish  persecution  fled  from  the 
Netherlands  to  the  countries  of  the  Rhine,  brought 
thither  their  Presbyterian  chiuxsh-order  and  syn- 
odical  institutions,  and  taught  Germany  to  take 
care  of  its  ecclesiastical  archives. 

The  first  national  synod  of  the  Reformed  Church 
of  France  held  at  Paris  in  1559  enjoined  that  in 
every  church  all  important  matters 
3.  France,  relating  to  religion  should  be  regis- 
tered, that  the  material  should  be  col- 
lected by  a  pastor  at  each  district  synod,  and  that 
the  material  gathered  by  each  provincial  synod  was 
to  be  brought  to  the  general  synod.  Since  that 
time  ecclesiastical  archives,  especially  in  those  parts 
where  the  oldest  constitution  after  Calvin's  idea 
1.-18 


had  been  adopted,  have  been  carefully  kept.  The 
SociM  pour  Vhistoire  du  Proteetantieme  fran^ais 
(founded  in  1852)  has  contributed  largely  toward 
their  preservation  and  revision. 

In  Holland,  the  Walloon  general  s3rnod  appointed 
in  1878  a  Commiseian  de  Vhistoire  et  de  la  bSblio- 
ihkquedee  iglises  Wallones,  which  pub- 
3.  Holland,  lishes  bulletins  containing  an  account 
of  its  work.  The  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  has  adopted  some  good  rules,  and  its  ar- 
chives are  in  the  Willem's  Church  in  the  Hague; 
a  catalogue  is  published. 

[The  archives  of  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam, 
which  had  charge  of  about  twenty  colonies  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  are  kept  in  the  Con- 
sistory Room  of  the  Oude  Kerch.  There  are  here 
about  100  volumes  in  manuscript,  and  twenty-five 
portfolios  of  letters  from  the  different  colonies. 
The  letters  of  the  classis  to  the  colonies  are  recorded 
in  a  succession  of  volumes,  numbered  xx.-xxxii. 
(For  a  full  account  of  these  archives,  cf.  Eccle- 
siastiad  Records  of  the  State  of  New  York,  6  vols., 
printed  at  the  expense  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
1901-06,  vol.  i.,  pp.  18-24.)  In  the  same  room 
are  found  complete  sets  of  the  minutes  of  the  Synod 
of  North  Holland,  in  many  manuscript  volumes; 
also  minutes  of  many  of  the  other  provincial  synods, 
more  or  less  complete  (Ecclesiastical  Records,  i. 
24-25).  The  minutetf  of  the  General  Synod  of 
Holland  are  found  at  100  Java  Street,  in  The  Hague. 
Here  also  are  the  original  minutes  of  the  Synod  of 
Dort,  1618-19;  the  reports  on  the  translation  of 
the  Bible,  1637;  and  the  minutes  of  most  of  the 
provincial  s3mods  of  Holland.  Consult  Ecde- 
siastical  Records,  i.  26-27,  which  give  many  ref- 
erences; also  Catalogus  van  het  Oud  Synodaal 
Archief,  prepared  by  H.  Q.  Janssen,  minister  at  St. 
Anna  ter  Muiden;  with  the  indexes  of  the  Old 
Provincial  Ecclesiastical  Archives,  published  by 
the  General  Synod  of  the  Netherlands  Reformed 
Church,  1878,  p.  198.  This  gives  a  list  of  all  the 
books  and  papers  in  these  archives  of  the  General 
Synod.] 

In    Switzerland    the    different    cantons    look 
after   their    archives     more    or    less    independ- 
ently  (cf.    Inventur    der    Schweizer 

4*  Swit-      Ardiiv,  herausgegeben  auf  Verantas- 

zerland,      sung    der    aUgemeinen   geschichtsfor- 

Scandinavia,  sehendenOesellschaft  der  Schweiz,  Bern, 

and  1895  sqq.).  In  Scandinavian  countries 

England,  the  ecclesiastical  archives  are  not  sep- 
arated from  those  of  the  State,  but  of 
late  special  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  former. 
In  England  the  Reports  of  the  Historical  Manu- 
scripts Commission  (appointed  in  1869)  contain 
much  that  is  derived  from  the  archives  of  the  Estab- 
lished Chiuxsh.  The  Huguenot  Society  of  London 
(founded  1885)  issues  valuable  publications,  and 
the  General  Assembly  of  Scotland  also  pays  atten- 
tion to  archival  matters. 

After    the     Magdeburg    Centuries 
5.  The  Papal  proved   that  the  so  called  Isidorian 

Archives,    decretals    were   forgeries,     he  papal 

archives    became  almost  inaccessible 

for  scientific  research  until  Pope  Leo  XIII.  opened 

them   to   scholars  of  all  nations,  and  appointed 
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a  historical  commission  to  edit  and  publish  them. 
The  subarchivists,  however,  may  deny  access  to 
works  of  a  familiar  character  or  those  which  it 
does  not  seem  opportune  to  publish. 

T.  O.  Radlach. 
IL  America:    The  American  Baptist  Historical 
Society  has  its  headquarters  in  Philadelphia  with 
the    American    Baptist    Publication 
X.  Bap-    Society  and  is  gathering  much  valuable 
tists.       material.    The  Samuel   Colgate  Col- 
lection of  Baptist  documents  in  con- 
nection with  Colgate  University,  Hamilton,  N.  Y., 
is  large  and,  supported  by  a  good  endowment,  is 
likely  to  grow.    Several  of  the  States  have  their 
own  Baptist  Historical  Societies  and  are  collecting 
documents.    There  is  a  good  deal  of  material  on 
Texas  Baptist  history  in  the  libraiy  of  Baylor 
University  at  Waco,  and  the  librarian  is  seSdng 
to  enlarge  the  collection.    Most  of  the  State  Bap- 
tist colleges  and  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  have  collections  of 
greater  or  less  importance.    Regents  Park  Baptist 
College,  London,  probably  has  more  material  on 
English  Baptist  histoiy  than  any  other  one  insti- 
tution.   A  collection  is  also  being  made  at  the 
Baptist  Church  House,  Southampton  Row,  London. 
The  Mennonite  library  at  Amsterdam  is  said  to  be 
rich  in  materials  relating  to  the  Mennonites  and 
other  antipedobaptists. 

The  polity  of  the  Congregationalists  makes  each 
congregation  a  law  unto  itself  and  the  archives  -are 
kept  in   the   congregations.    In  this 
2.  Con-     way  much  valuable  material  has  never 
gregation-   found  its  way  into  print  or  even  into 
alistB.       general    knowledge.    The    Congrega- 
tional Library  was  founded  in  Boston 
in  1853  to  be  a  repository  of  such  material,  and 
much  has  been  gathered  there.    Other  valuable 
repositories  are  Yale  University  libraiy,  which  has 
Henry  Martyn  Dexter's  collection;  the  Massachu- 
setts Historical  Society  and  the  Prince  Library  in 
Boston;  and  the  library  of  the  American  Anti- 
quarian Society  at  Worcester.    The  various  state 
bodies  and  the  National  Assemblies  held  at  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  in  1852,  in  Boston  in  1865,  and  triennially 
since    1871,   publish   their  minutes.    Since    1854 
a  Year  Book  (Boston:  Congregational  Publishing 
Society)  has  been  published,  which   gives  statis- 
tics and  a  list  of  ministers,  etc. 

Among  the  Lutherans  the  Historical  Society  of 
the  General  Synod  has  its  collection  of  documents 
in  the  libraiy  of  the  Gettysburg  (Pa.) 
3.  Ltt-     Theological    Seminary;    there    is    an 
therana.    archivarius   of    the   General   Council 
and  the  archives  are  in  the  Krauth 
library,  Mount  Airy,  Philadelphia.    By  resolution 
of  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania  all  congregations 
are  requested  to  have  their  history  written  up  to 
date  and  copies  deposited  in  the  synodical  archives; 
also  biographical  sketches  of  all  deceased  clerical 
members.     Valuable    material    is    preserved    in 
Amsterdam;  at    the   Gloria    Dei    Church,  Phila- 
delphia; Old  Swedes'  Church,  Wilmington,   Dela- 
ware; and  m  St.  Matthew's  German  Church,  New 
Yoric  City.    The  great  source  of  information  rela- 
ting to  the  early  Lutheran  history  in  Pennsylvania 


is  the  so  called  HaUesche  Najchxichten,  or  more 
exactly  Nackrichten  von  den  vereinigten  deutsdien 
evangelischrlutheranischen  Gemeinden  in  Nord 
America,  absanderlich  in  Pennsylvanien  (2  vols., 
Halle,  1750-87;  new  ed.  by  Mann,  Schmucker,  and 
Germann,  vol.  i.,  Allentown,  1886). 

The  archives  of  the  various  branches  of  Methodists 

are  to  be  sought  in  the  published  journals  of  the 

General  Conferences  and  minutes  of 

4.  Method-  the  Annual  Conferences,  also  in  the 
ists  and     written  minutes  of  the  minor  bodies. 

Moravians.  Collections  are  in  the  libraries  of  the 
denominational     publishing    houses. 
The  archives  of  the  Moravian  Church  are  at  Beth- 
lehem, Pa.,  and  embrace  the  minutes  of  various 
s3rnods,  conferences,  etc. 

The  constitution  of  the  Presbjrterian  Church  in 
the  United  States  requires  each  one  of  the  church 
courts,  in  their  regular  gradation  (viz.,  the  church 
session,  presbjrtery,  synod,  and  general  assembly) 
to  keep  fair  and  full  records  of  its  proceedings. 
Further,  the  church  session,  composed  of  the  pastor 
and  the  ruling  elders  of  a  particular 

5.  Presby-  congregation,  is  required  to  submit 
terians.     its  records  to  the  next  higher  judica- 
tory, the  presbytery;  the  presbjrtery 

submits  its  records  to  the  synod;  and  each  synod 
submits  its  records  to  the  general  assembly.  This 
system  secures  a  proper  record  in  the  first  place; 
then  corrects  errors,  both  as  to  fact  and  law;  and 
also  introduces  uniformity  of  both  record  and  action 
into  all  church  procedure.  The  first  Presbyterian 
congregations  in  America  were  founded  eariy  in  the 
seventeenth  century  and  the  written  records  of 
some  of  them  go  back  into  that  century.  The  first 
presb3rtery  was  formed  in  Philadelphia  in  1706 
and  its  manuscript  records  are  in  existence  with 
the  exception  of  the  first  page.  The  General 
Synod  was  established  in  1717,  and  its  manuscript 
records  are  complete.  The  first  general  assembly 
met  in  1789,  and  its  records  are  likewise  intact. 
Many  of  the  records  of  the  presbyteries  and  synods 
are  published  regulariy  in  printed  form  from  year  to 
year,  and  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  general 
assembly  have  been  published  from  1789  to  the 
present  time.  The  complete  records  of  the  General 
Presbytery,  General  Synod,  and  General  Assembly 
from  1706  to  1869  have  been  reprinted  in  ^eleven 
volumes,  edited  by  Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Roberts, 
stated  clerk  of  the  General  Assembly.  The  volumes 
from  1870  to  date  are  issued  separately.  The 
Presbyterian  Historical  Society,  located  in  the 
Witherspoon  Building,  Philadelphia,  renders  in- 
valuable service  to  all  Presbyterian  and  Reformed 
Churches  in  the  United  States  by  providing  proper  ao- 
oommodations  for  historical  records  of  all  descrip- 
tion. 

Li  the  matter  of  the  preservation  of  its  archives, 

the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  has  always  been 

careful,  having  had  for  a  number  of 

6.  The     years  a  joint  commission  on  archives, 

Protestant  consisting   of  prominent  members  of 

Episcopal   both  houses  of  the  General  Conventi<m 

Church.    In  addition,  there  is  a  historiographer, 

a  custodian   of   the   standard   Bible 

and  of  the  standard  prayer-book,  and,  further,  a 
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recorder  of  ordinations.  Reports  from  these 
several  officials  are  submitted  and  published 
triennially,  and  efforts  are  made  from  time  to  time 
to  add  to  the  already  valuable  collection  of  archives 
such  material  as  may  appear  to  be  worthy  of 
preservation. 

The  Reformed  Church  in  America  (Dutch  Re- 
formed Church)  has  a  special  fire-proof  room  set 
apart  for  its  archives  in  the  Sage  Library  at  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.  Here  are  deposited 
7.  The  Re-  all  the  minutes  of  the  ooetus,  1737-71; 
formed     of  the  old  provisional  s3mods,  1771-99; 

Churches,  of  the  general  synod,  1794  to  present 
Dtttch  and  time;  of  the  four  particular  synods, 

German,  except  the  volumes  yet  in  use;  of 
many  of  the  clJEisses,  all  having  been 
invited  to  deposit  their  records  here;  and  of  many 
of  the  churches;  also,  in  part,  of  the  benevolent 
boards.  Here  also  are  to  be  found  the  original 
documents  and  letters,  or  transcripts  of  the  same 
(about  2,000  pages),  seciu^  by  the  historian,  J. 
Rome3m  Brodhead,  in  Holland  in  1841-43;  also 
transcripts  of  the  minutes  of  the  Chassis  of  Amster- 
dam, and  of  the  Synod  of  North  Holland,  so  far  as 
these  relate  to  America;  and  transcripts  of  the 
correspondence  between  these  Holland  bodies  and 
the  churches  and  eariy  ecclesiastical  bodies  in 
America,  secured  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  E.  T.  Corwin, 
in  Holland,  in  1897-98,  bound  in  fifteen  volumes, 
and  amounting  to  about  4,000  pages.  A  large  part 
of  this  material  has  been  printed  at  the  expense  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  in  the  six  volumes  styled 
Eccle8ia9tical  Records  of  the  State  of  New  York 
(1901-06).  O^nsult  the  article  Amsterdam  Corre- 
spondence in  the  Papers  of  the  American  Society  of 
Church  Hist.,  viii.  (1897),  pp.  81-107;  the  intro- 
duction to  Ecclesiastical  Records  of  New  York, 
vol.  i.,  pp.  6-48;  the  Journal  of  the  Presbyterian 
Historical  Society,  vol.  i.,  No.  2  (Dec.,  1901),  pp. 
161-188;  Digest  of  Constitutional  and  Synodioal 
LegislaHon  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America 
(1906),  articles  Archives,  Amsterdam  Correspond- 
ence, General  Synod,  Synodical  Archives,  etc.  The 
Reformed  CUhurch  in  the  United  States  (German 
Reformed  C^hurch)  has  preserved  in  the  library 
of  the  Historical  Society  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  tran- 
scripts of  original  documents,  embracing  corre- 
spondence with  Holland.  The  various  s3mods  and 
classes  have  also  their  manuscript  minutes.  Many 
official  documents  have  been  published  by  the 
several  States. 

Bibuoobapbt:  For  list  of  early  worlu  eonsult  the  article 
**  Arohirweaen,  kirchliohee  "  in  Hauok-Heriog,  REt  i.  785. 
General  works:  Q.  Holtiinger,  Kaieehiamut  der  Regutra- 
hw  und  Arehivkunde,  Leipdc.  1883;  F.  Frisoh.  AnleUuno 
sur  Einriektuno  und  Fahrung  der  Ornneinde-ReQUiraturent 
Stuttgart,  1885;  K.  A.  H.  Burkhardt.  Uandbueh  und  Ad- 
dr€Mbuch  der  deuttehen  Arthive,  Leipsic.  1887;  H.  Bres- 
lau,  Vrkunderdthre,  i.,  chap,  v..  Die  Archive,  Leipsio,  1889; 
F.  von  LOher.  Arehivkunde,  Paderbom.  1890;  F.  von  Hel- 
fert,  8taatli€ke9  Arehivweeen,  Vienna,  1803:  the  ArcM- 
vale  Zeitechrift,  vols.  i.-xiii..  ed.  F.  von  LdhM*.  Munich, 
1876-89,  new  series  ed.  L.  von  Rockinger,  1889  sqq.  For 
the  Evangelical  Church  of  Germany,  £.  W.  Kdhnert, 
Praktiedu  Wxnke  eur  EinridUung  einer  PfarrreoieiraiuTt 
Hanover,  1893-94;  A.  Kluge.  Dae  Kirehenarckiv,  Bar- 
Dten,  1895.  For  the  papal  archives:  P.  Hinschius,  Dae 
Kirekenretht,  i.  432  sqq..  Berlin.  1809;  L.  P.  Gachard, 
Lee  Arekivu  du  Vatican,  Brussels,  1874;  G.  B.  de  Rossi. 


De  oriffine,  hiatoria,  indicibue,  eerinii  et  InbliotKeca  §edie 
apoelolicct,  Rome.  1886;  S.  Ldwenfeld.  OeedtichU  dee 
pdptUichen  Archive  bie  turn  Jahre  1817  and  Zur  neueaten 
Oeechichte  dee  pdpetUchen  Archive,  in  Hieloriethee  Taecken- 
hueh,  ed.  W.  Maurenbrecher,  6th  ser.  5-6,  Leipsic.  1886- 
87;  A.  Pieper.  Rdmiecke  Archive,  in  the  Rlhmecke  Quarlal- 
echrift,  {.,  Rome.  1887;  Von  Pflugk-Hartung.  Veber  Ar- 
chive und  Regieier  der  POpats,  in  ZKQ,  xii.,  Gotha.  1890 

ARCHOHTICI  (Or-cen'ti-soi  or  -A),    See  Qnos- 

TICIBM. 

ARCHPRBSBYTER.    See  Archdkacon. 

ARCIMBOLDI,  Or'^chtm-bol'dt,  GIOVANNI  AN- 
6EL0:  Archbishop  of  Blilan  1550-55;  d.  at  Biilan 
Apr.  6,  1555.  He  belonged  to  an  old  and  famous 
family  in  Milan,  where  his  father  was  senator  and 
councilor  and  his  uncle  archbishop.  Before  reach- 
ing his  thirtieth  year,  he  was  apostolic  protonotary 
and  leferendary  to  Leo  X.,  who  employed  him  in 
various  financial  matters  connected  with  the  build- 
ing of  St.  Peter's,  and  on  Dec.  2,  1514,  named  him 
commissary-general  of  the  indulgence  for  a  large 
part  of  Germany  and  for  Scandinavia,  with  the 
rank  and  powers  of  a  legate  a  latere.  Another  doc- 
ument of  September,  1516,  entrusted  him  with  the 
functioBs  of  a  political  peacemaker  in  Sweden.  He 
spent  some  time  in  North  Germany,  especially  at 
Ldbeck  and  Hamburg,  and  made  full  use  of  his 
powers,  which  included  various  means  of  raising 
money  by  the  sale  of  titles  and  privileges.  He 
then  went  through  the  diocese  of  Ratceburg  to 
Holstein,  and  came  in  1516  or  1517  to  Copenhagen. 
In  return  for  a  payment  of  1100  Rhenish  florins, 
King  Christian  granted  him  license  to  proclaim  his 
indulgences  in  Denmark.  He  reached  Sweden  in 
March,  1518,  having  promised  Christian  to  work 
for  him  and  his  policy  of  union  between  the  three 
Scandinavian  kingdoms.  Sten  Sture  the  younger, 
then  viceroy,  as  leader  of  the  national  party,  was 
striving  for  the  complete  independence  of  Sweden, 
and  at  this  time  was  especially  involved  in  a  struggle 
with  the  prelates  of  the  union  party;  he  had  forced, 
sword  in  hand,  the  resignation  of  the  ambitious 
and  stubborn  archbishop  Gustav  TroUe.  At  the 
end  of  ihe  year,  Arcimboldi  was  in  Stockholm  and 
Upsala;  and  Sten  Sture  spared  no  pains  to  win 
over  the  clever  and  powerful  legate,  and  fully  suc- 
ceeded. At  the  assembly  of  Arboga  in  December, 
1518,  the  appointed  peacemaker  confirmed  the 
canonically  unjust  sentence  of  the  Swedish  Diet 
against  Gustav  Trolle,  induced  probably  by  the 
rich  presents  he  received  and  by  the  hope  of  gain- 
ing the  metropolitan  dignity.  Meantime  he  took 
in  large  sums  of  money  from  all  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way in  return  for  his  indulgences.  But  Christian 
II.  was  naturally  little  pleased  with  the  behavior 
of  the  legate;  besides  complaining  to  the  pope,  he 
seized  his  treasures,  imprisoned  his  brother  An- 
tonio, and  threatened  to  do  the  same  to  him.  Ar- 
cimboldi saved  himself  by  flight  to  Lund,  then  in 
Danish  territory,  whence  he  passed  through  Sweden 
again  and  so  back  to  Ldbeck,  where  the  difference 
in  his  reception  showed  the  approach  of  the  Refor- 
mation, and  where  he  found  affixed  to  the  church- 
doors  a  bull  obtained  from  the  pope  by  Christian, 
excommunicating  Sten  Sture  and  all  who  had 
aided  him  in  the  deposition  of  Trolle.  He  returned 
to  Rome  and  succeeded  in  changing  the  pope's 
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▼iewBy  which  was  the  easier  as  Christian  had  shown 
an  inclination  toward  the  Reformation,  and  had 
also  (1520)  aroused  the  horror  of  Europe  by  be- 
heading a  large  number  of  Swedish  nobles  in  order 
to  strengthen  his  position.  Arcimboldi  was  not, 
however,  fully  restored  to  favor  for  some  years.  In 
return  for  the  influence  of  his  family,  exerted  to 
win  Milan  for  Charies  V.,  he  was  made  bishop  of 
Novara  in  1525,  and  archbishop  of  Milan  in  1550. 
(Herman  LundbtrOm.) 

Biblioobapht:  B.  ZimmermMin.  D4  J.  A.  Ardmboldo,  Up- 
MtU.  1761;  J.  M.  SohiOck.  Ckn»aiehe  Kireh^noeackiehU 
^eitdm-IUfarmaiian,  ii.  11,  Leipaio,  1806:  F.  L.  Q.  Raumer. 
0€9ehukte  Europtu  tit  dem  Ends  de»  fUnfwihnitn  Jakrhun^ 
derta,  U.  108.  Leipnc,  1833;  J.  Weidling .  SekweditehB  (7#- 
§chiehU  tm  ZeUaUtr  der  lUformaHon,  Gotha,  1883;  K. 
Hamann,  Bin  AhUtubrisf  Arcimboldi  au9  drnn  Jahre  1516, 
Hamburs,  1884;  and  literature  on  th«  Reformation  in 
Sweden. 

AREOPAGUS  (Qk.  iiirios  Payos/' Man's  HiU  ")• 
See  Grsbcx,  I. 

ARETAS,  Ar'e-tas  O&ter  Gk.  form  Arethas,  on 
coins  and  inscriptions  Charethath) :  The  name  of  four 
princes  of  the  Nabatsean  kingdom  in  the  s.  and  e.  of 
Palestine,  whose  capital  was  Petra.  In  the  Bible 
(according  to  correct  readings)  only  two  of  them 
are  named — in  II  Mace.  v.  8,  the  earliest  of  the 
name  whom  we  know,  or  Aretas  I.,  with  whom  in 
169  B.C.  the  high  priest  Jason  sought  refuge  from 
Antiochus  Epiphanes;  and  the  one  who  is  probably 
to  be  designated  Aretas  IV.,  mentioned  in  II  Cor. 
xi.  32.  According  to  Josephus  {Ant,,  xviii.  5)  his 
daughter  was  the  first  wife  of  Herod  Antipas,  who 
was  put  away  to  make  room  for  Herodias  (Matt, 
xiv.  3  and  parallels).  This  divorce  caused  enmity 
between  him  and  Herod,  and  disputes  over  bound- 
aries brought  on  a  war,  in  which  Aretas  was  vic- 
torious (c.  36  A.D.).  At  the  command  of  Tiberius, 
the  proconsul  of  Syria,  Vitellius,  took  the  field 
against  him;  but  while  the  expedition  was  on  its 
way  toward  Petra,  it  was  recalled  by  the  news  of 
Tiberius's  death  (Mar.  16,  37).  It  is  difficult  to 
determine  how  a  "governor"  (Gk.  ethnarchis) 
under  Aretas  came  to  have  power  at  Damascus 
about  the  same  time,  as  mentioned  in  II  Cor.  xi. 
It  is  unlikely  that,  as  Marquardt  and  Mommsen 
conjecture,  the  city  had  belonged  to  the  Nabatiean 
territory  since  the  days  of  Aretas  III.  More  prob- 
able is  the  widely  held  view  that  Aretas  IV.  took 
forcible  possession  of  it  temporarily  before,  during, 
or  after  the  expedition  of  Vitellius,  at  least  during 
the  winter  of  36-37.  Another  theory  is  that 
Caligula,  who  (unlike  his  predecessors)  was  im- 
friendly  to  Herod,  conceded  to  Herod's  opponent 
the  sovereignty  of  the  city  which  had  once  belonged 
to  the  Nabatflean  princes.  Zahn  has  sou^t  to 
solve  the  problem  in  a  surprising  way  by  trying 
to  show  that  this  "  governor  "  or  ethnarch  of  King 
Aretas  was  a  Bedouin  chief  subject  to  him  (cf. 
SchOrer,  in  TSK,  Ixxii.,  1899,  pp.  95  sqq.),  who  had 
no  authority  in  Damascus,  but  watched  the  gates 
of  the  city,  from  the  outside.  Another  difficulty 
is  offered  by  the  fact  that  Luke  (Acts  ix.  23-25) 
attributes  the  peril  of  Paul  at  Damascus  not  to  the 
ethnarch  under  Aretas,  but  to  the  Jews.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  the  Jews  caused  the  eth- 
narch's  action  and  also  watched  the  gates  them- 


selves, but  the  simplest  explanation  is  that  Luke 
mentions  them  merely  as  the  original  instigators. 
In  any  case  the  notices  give  no  certain  date  for 
Pauline  chronology;  but  the  event  can  be  approxi- 
mately fixed  in  the  winter  of  36-37.  if  the  hypothe- 
sis of  forcible  occupation  be  correct,  or  after  March, 
37,  if  that  of  investiture  by  Caligula  is  preferred. 
But  Zahn  has  made  clear  that  an  earlier  date  is 
not  impossible.  (P.  Ewald.) 

Bibuoobapht:  SchQrer,  Geaduehie,  I  725-744,  Enc.  tranal., 
I.  i.  845-362  (contains  history  of  the  Nabataan  kings  and 
a  rery  full  bibliography):  K.  Wieseler.  Chranoloifie  de» 
apotoliaehtn  ZeUaUtr,  142-143,  167-175.  06tUngen,  1848; 
Qutsohmid,  in  J.  Euting.  NahaUiU(h$  Intekriften,  Berlin, 
1885;  Consrbeare  and  Howson,  Pa%U,  L,  chap,  iii.,  appen- 
dix, London,  1888;  C.  Clenten,  ChronotoQte  der  pa%dini»i6ke» 
Bri€fe,  f  22.  Halle,  1893;  T.  Zahn,  in  NKZ,  1904.  39  sqq. 

ARETHAS:  Archbishop  of  Csesarea;  b.  at 
Patr»  about  860.  In  the  light  of  recent  investiga- 
tions and  discoveries  he  appears  as  a  vigorous  eccle- 
siastical ruler  in  the  Byxantine  empire,  and  as  a 
powerful  promoter  of  learning,  who  took  up  and 
carried  on  the  traditions  of  the  school  of  Photius. 
The  period  of  his  life  was  one  of  great  interest  in 
scholarship  and  in  the  collection  of  the  surviving 
treasures  of  antiquity.  He  became  archbishop  of 
CflBsarea  under  the  Emperor  Leo  VI.  (d.  912),  and 
as  such  was  next  in  rank  to  the  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople. He  must  have  lived  to  a  good  old 
age,  as  we  have  a  manuscript  letter  of  his  to  the 
emperor  Romanus  (d.  944).  In  lus  episcopal  capac- 
ity, he  was  a  defender  of  orthodoxy  as  it  was  under- 
stood by  Photius.  He  despised  both  the  Nestorians 
and  the  "  insane  "  Eutychians,  whom  he  classed 
with  the  Manicheans;  he  rejected  Tatian's  doc- 
trine of  the  Logos  as  equally  heretical  with  the 
Arian.  The  tendency  to  the  veneration  of  relics 
and  of  the  Virgin  Mary  appears  here  and  there  in 
his  works.  Both  these  and  lus  actions  display  a 
passionate  temperament,  with  an  unswerving  steisid- 
fastness  when  he  has  once  taken  a  side.  Leo  VI. 
came  into  conflict  with  the  canon  law  by  his  deci- 
sion to  marry  for  the  fourth  time,  probably  induced 
by  the  desire  for  a  male  heir.  The  story  of  this  con- 
flict (904-907)  unfolds  a  remarkable  picture  of  By- 
santine  politics,  as  conditioned  by  the  mutual  re- 
lations of  Church  and  State.  While  the  Saracens 
were  threatening  the  frontier  of  the  empire,  Leo 
labored  diligently  to  gain  the  consent  of  the  patri- 
arch Nicholas  to  his  fourth  marriage;  but  Nicholas 
was  reluctant  to  give  it,  and  appealed  to  the  dis- 
approval of  Arethas  in  support  of  his  action  in  re- 
fusing to  admit  the  emperor  to  the  Church.  When 
the  patriarch  showed  a  more  conciliatory  temper, 
Arethas  refused  to  follow  him,  and  was  banished 
after  the  downfall  of  Nicholas.  He  won  the  latter's 
successor,  Euthymius,  to  his  way  of  thinking,  and 
adhered  to  his  support  when  Nicholas  was  restored 
after  the  death  of  Leo.  Euthymius,  after  an  out- 
ward reconciliation  with  his  competitor,  retired  to 
a  life  of  asceticism,  dying  in  917.  The  hatred  of 
his  enemies  pursued  him  even  to  the  grave;  but 
three  years  later  Arethas  was  able  to  show  his  con- 
stancy by  accomplishing  the  reverential  translation 
of  his  remains.  These  data  for  the  biography  of 
Arethas  are  illustrated  by  a  number  of  letters  and 
occasional  writings  collected  in  the  unpublished 
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Moscow  Codex  315  (called  302  by  Matthsi).  These 
show  that  he  held  a  position  of  great  influence  in 
relation  not  only  to  the  emperors  but  to  ail  the 
principal  political,  military,  and  ecclesiastical  lead- 
ers. That  bis  life  was  full  of  controversy  appears 
from  the  number  of  his  polemical  writings,  directed 
sometimes  to  his  own  vindication  from  personal 
charges,  but  more  often  against  the  Iconoclasts, 
the  Armenian  Monophysites,  the  Jews,  or  the  "  bab- 
blings "  of  Lucian  and  Julian.  Especially  note- 
worthy is  tha^  against  his  former  pupil  Nicetas  of 
Paphlagonia.  But  his  interests  were  by  no  means 
exclusively  ecclesiastical,  as  is  shown  by  a  number 
of  beautifully  written  manuscripts  wluch  he  had 
prepared  for  his  library,  and  himself  completed  by 
introductions,  notes,  and  appendices.  The  most 
valuable  contain  works  of  Euclid,  Aristides,  Plato, 
Lucian,  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  as  well  as  a  collection 
of  Christian  apologists  down  to  Eusebius,  which  in 
many  cases  supplies  the  primary  text  The  notes 
vary  in  value,  but  show  a  wide  knowledge  of  Greek 
and  Alexandrian  literature,  and  contain  many  re- 
marks of  historical,  antiquarian,  and  lexicographic 
importance.  The  principal  work  of  Arethas's  own 
composition  is  his  conmientary  on  the  Apocalypse, 
written  probably  after  913,  and  based  upon  the 
earlier  conunentary  of  Andrew  of  Csesarea.  It  is 
not,  however,  a  mere  compilation,  but  contains  a 
large  amount  of  new  observations  and  quotations 
from  other  sources,  increasing  it,  for  the  early 
chapters,  to  more  than  double  the  length  found  in 
Andrew.  The  exegetical  standpoint  is  the  same; 
Arethas  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  Apocalsrpse  con- 
tains revelations  from  the  world  beyond,  and  finds 
in  each  prominent  word  the  possibility  of  mani- 
fold references  to  past  and  future  history,  though 
holding  firmly  that  these  interpretations  must  be 
justifi^  by  the  rest  of  Scripture  and  by  pure  Chris- 
tian thought.  The  text  of  his  commentary  is  in 
MPGf  cvi.  487-786,  and  in  Cramer,  Catena  GrcB- 
earum  pairum  in  Novum  Teatamentum,  viii.  (Ox- 
ford, 1844),  pp.  176-582.  Few  of  his  other  works 
have  been  published.  (G.  Hbinrici.) 

Bibuoorapht:  J.  0.  T.  Otto,  Des  Patharehen  Oennadiu9 
.  .  .  ConfeBnon  .  .  .  n^>at  Excura  aber  Anthaa*  Zeiiaiitr, 
Vienna,  1864;  Rettis,  in  TSK,  ir.  (1831)  756-756;  C.  de 
Boor.  Vita  Euihymii,  AnekdoUm  zur  OeMchichU  Leo9  du 
Weiaen,  chaps,  xii.,  xv.,  xyi.,  xviii.,  xx.,  Berlin,  1888; 
Krumbaoher,  OeMchichle,  pp.  233-234. 

ARETIUS,  a-r6'-shi-us  (Gredzed  from  Marti), 
BENEDICTUS:  Scientist  and  theologian;  b.  at 
B&tterkinden,  in  the  canton  of  Bern,  Switzerland, 
1505;  d.  at  Bern  March  22,  1574.  He  studied  at 
Strasburg  and  at  Marburg,  where  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  logic;  was  called  to  Bern  as  school-teacher, 
1548,  and  became  professor  of  theology,  1564.  His 
chief  work,  TheologicB  problemata  (Bern,  1573), 
was  a  compendium  of  the  knowledge  of  the  time 
and  was  highly  valued.  His  Examen  theologicum 
(1557)  ran  through  six  editions  in  fourteen  years. 
His  works  also  include  a  conmientary  on  the  New 
Testament  (1580  and  1616)  and  on  the  Pentateuch 
(1602;  2d  ed.,  with  conunentaiy  on  the  Psalms 
added,  1618),  a  commentary  on  Pindar  (1587),  a 
description  of  the  flora  of  two  mountains  of  the 
Bernese  Oberland,  Stockhom  and  Niesen  (Stras- 


burg, 1561),  a  Hebrew  method  for  schools  (Basel, 
1561),  and  a  defense  of  the  execution  (in  1566)  of 
the  Antitrinitarian  Valentin  Gentilis  (Geneva, 
1567). 

Bibuoorapht:  J.  H.  Graf,  Ottdiiehte  der  MaOntmatik  und 
der  NaturtriM8n$diaft«H  in  Berniachen  Landen,  L  25-29, 
Bern,  1888. 

ARGENTINA:  A  South  American  republic, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Bolivia  and  Paraguay,  on 
the  east  by  Paraguay,  Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  south  by  the  Atlantic,  and 
on  the  west  by  the  Andes,  which  separate  it  from 
Chile.  It  is  divided  into  fourteen  provinces  and 
nine  territories  (gobetTiacumes),  and  has  an  area  of 
1,125,100  square  miles  and  a  population  of  about 
4,200,000.  The  capital  is  Buenos  A3n'es  (perma- 
nently founded,  1580).  The  republic  had  its  origin 
in  a  struggle  against  Spain  which  broke  out  in  1810 
and  was  an  outcome  of  the  Napoleonic  interference 
in  the  mother  country.  The  constitutive  assembly 
was  replaced  in  1818  by  a  constitution,  although  the 
war  with  Spain  did  not  end  until  1824.  This  con- 
stitution, as  amended  in  1860,  provides  for  a  con- 
gress of  two  chambers,  the  Senate  and  the  Deputies, 
and  each  province  has  also  an  elected  assembly  for 
its  own  government. 

The  constitution  declares  the  state  religion  to  be 
Roman  Catholic  and  requires  the  president  or  his 
substitute  to  be  of  that  faith,  but  establishes  the 
right  of  governmental  exequatur  for  all  papal  man- 
dates, and  grants  other  creeds  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion.  The  hierarchic  organization  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  naturally  began  soon  after 
the  Spanish  conquest,  but  did  not  receive  its  pres- 
ent form  until  1865.  The  archbishop  of  Buenos 
Ajrres,  which  was  an  episcopal  see  as  early  as  1582, 
has  the  capital  under  his  control,  which  contains 
nearly  800,000  inhabitants.  The  su£fragan  bishop- 
rics aro  those  of  Paraguay  (founded  1547),  Cor- 
doba (1570),  Salta  (1806),  San  Juan  de  Cuyo  (1834), 
ParanA  (1859),  La  Plata  (1897),  Santa  F6  (1897), 
and  Tucuman  (1897).  Cordoba,  the  first  city  of 
the  country  to  have  a  cathedral,  is  also  the  richest 
in  religious  buildings. 

In  1884  a  Vicar- Apostolic  of  Carmen  de  Pata- 
gones  was  appointed  with  jurisdiction  over  south- 
em  Argentina  and  northern  Patagonia.  He  draws 
his  priests  from  the  Salesians,  as  does  also  the  apos- 
tolic prefectiure  for  southern  Patagonia,  erected 
in  1883.  Throughout  Patagonia  an  active  mission- 
ary propaganda  is  carried  on  among  the  aborigines, 
of  whom  some  30,000  are  estimated  to  be  ucbap- 
tized. 

Althou^  almost  half  the  inhabitants  of  Argentina 
are  either  immigrants  or  the  children  of  immigrants, 
and  come  from  the  most  varied  countries  of  Europe, 
the  great  majority  of  these  newcomers  belong  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  on  account  of  the 
predominance  of  Italians  (about  500,000),  Span- 
iards (about  200,000),  and  Roman  Catholic  Swiss. 
For  decades  the  latter  have  flocked  in  great  num- 
bers to  northern  Argentina.  The  relatively  small 
number  of  Protestants  in  the  republic  is  estimated 
at  about  33,000.  Of  these  between  23,000  and 
24,000  belong  to  the  Genoan  ^ynod  of  Ia  Plata, 
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which  also  includes  the  Evangelicals  of  Paraguay 
and  Uruguay.  To  them  must  be  added  a  group  of 
congregations  of  the  Swiss  Reformed,  the  Anglican 
Church  (with  a  number  of  places  of  worship  in 
Buenos  Ayiea),  and  North  American  Presbyterians, 
who  are  most  numerous  in  the  capital,  as  well  as  in 
Rosario  and  Bahia  Blanca. 

Education  is  under  the  control  of  the  State  by  a 
law  of  1868,  and  the  niunber  of  public  schools, 
which  has  steadily  increased,  is  now  3,400,  in  addi- 


tion to  parochial  schools.  The  high  schools  con- 
sist of  sixteen  '*  lyceums,"  and  there  are  likewise 
two  universities,  of  which  that  at  Cordoba  is  the 
more  distinguished. 

WiLHIiLM  GOBTZ. 

Bibuographt:  T.  A.  Turner,  Argentina  and  the  ArgenHnee, 
New  York.  1892;  Comte  A.  de  Qubematis.  L' Argentina, 
Florence,  1898;  Annuario  de  la  direeeMn  general  de  eetadia- 
fica.  Buenos  Ayres,  1899;  0.  Wiener,  La  lUpubliqw  Ar- 
gentine, Paris,  1899;  Eneydopwdia  Brilanmoa,  Sujtple-' 
mentt  8. v. 


ARIANISM. 


I.  History. 

Origin  of  the  Heresy  (f  1). 
!•  From  318  to  the  Ck>uncil  of  Nicas, 
326. 
Outbreak  of  the  Controversy  (f  2). 
2.  The  Ck>unoU  of  Nic»a,  326. 
The  Nicene  Creed  (f  3). 
Acoeptanoe  of  the  Creed  (f  4). 


3.  From    the  Council  of  Nioea,  326, 

to    the     Council    of   Constanti- 
nople, 381. 

Arian  Reaction.    Athanasius  (f  6). 

Various  83^ods  and  Parties  (f  6). 

Vindication  of  Orthodoxy  (|  7). 

4.  The  Final  Triumph  of  the  Nicene 

Orthodoxy  under  Theodosius  the 
Great,  381. 


The  CounoU  of  Constantinople,  881 

(I  8). 
The  Later  Arianism  (f  9). 
6.  Arianism  among  the  Barbarians. 
II.  The  Creed  of  Arianism. 
The  Arian  Teaching  (f  1). 
Arguments  of  the  Arians  (I  2). 
Refutation  of  Arianism  (f  3). 


Arianism  is  a  heresy,  named  from  its  most  promi- 
nent representative,  Arius,  a  presbyter  of  Alexandria 
(d.  336;  see  Ariub).  It  denied  that  the  Son  was  of  the 
same  substance  (Gk.  homoousioa)  with  the  Father 
and  reduced  him  to  the  rank  of  a  creature,  though 
preexistent  before  the  world.  No  Christological  her- 
esy of  ancient  Christianity  was  more  widely  accepted 
or  tenacious.  During  a  part  of  the  fourth  centiuy 
it  was  the  ruling  creed  in  the  Eastern  Church,  thou^ 
there  were  constant  and  vigorous  protests  by  the 
orthodox  party.  It  was  ako  the  form  of  Christian- 
ity to  which  most  of  the  barbarian  Teutonic  races 
were  at  first  converted. 

I.  History:  The  roots  of  the  Arian  conflict 
lie  deep  in  the  differences  of  the  ante-Nicene  doc- 
trine of  the  Logos,  especially  in  the  contradictory 
elements  of  Origen's  Christology,  which  was  claimed 
by  both  parties.  Origen  attributed  to  Christ  eter- 
nity and  other  divine  attributes,  which  lead  to  the 
Nicene  doctrine  of  the  identity  of  substance,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  his  zeal  for  the  personal  dis- 
tinctions in  the  Godhead,  he  taught  with  equal 
emphasis  a  separate  essence  and  the 

I.  Origin  subordination  of  the  Son  to  the  Father, 
of  the      calling  him  "  a  secondary  God,"  while 

Heresy,  the  Father  iB  **  the  God  ";  the  Logos 
was  a  creature  and  occupies  a  position 
between  the  nature  of  the  unbegotten  (Gk.  agen- 
nHoa)  God  and  the  nature  of  all  begotten  things 
(Contra  Cdsuin,  iii.  34).  He  taught  the  eternal 
generation  of  the  Son  from  the  will  of  the  Father, 
but  represented  it  as  the  conunimication  of  a  sec- 
ondary divine  substance.  In  the  East  these  differ- 
ent representations  were  discussed  and  found  ad- 
vocates, and  a  synod  at  Antioch  (268)  rejected  the 
doctrine  of  identity  of  substance.  Through  the 
Antiochian  School  the  doctrine  of  the  subordination 
of  the  Son  was  worked  out.  Lucian,  the  teacher 
of  Arius  (see  Lucian  the  Martyr)  and  of  Eusebius 
of  Nicomedia,  exercised  a  controlling  influence  on 
the  views  of  Arius;  Hamack  (History  of  Dogma,  iv. 
3)  calls  him  "  the  Arius  before  Arius."  The  first 
opponent  of  Arius  was  Alexander,  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria, and  the  greatest  doctrinal  opponent  of  the 
Arian  Christology  was  Athanasiua. 


1.  From  818  to  the  Ckmncil  of  Klona,  826:  The 
origin  of  the  controversy  is  involved  in  some  ob- 
scurity, and  the  accounts  are  not  easy  to  reconcile. 
The  earliest  date  for  the  clash  of  views  is  318.  The 
Christological  question  had  become  a  burning  one 
in  Egjrpt.  Alexander  both  in  church  and  presby- 
terial  gatherings  had  taken  it  up  and  refuted  false 
views,  as  Arius  afterward  reminded  him  (Epi- 
phanius,  Epist,  Arii  ad  Alex.),  According  to  Socrates 
(i.  5),  Alexander  gave  the  first  im- 
2.  Outbreak  pulse  to  the  controversy  by  insisting, 
of  the  Con-  in  a  meeting  of  presbyters  and  other 

troversy.  clergy,  on  the  eternity  of  the  Son; 
whereupon  Arius  openly  opposed,  and 
charged  him  with  Sabellianism.  He  reasoned 
thus:  "  If  the  Father  begat  the  Son,  he  must  be 
older  than  the  Son,  and  there  was  a  time  when  the 
Son  was  not;  from  this  it  further  follows  that  the 
Son  has  his  subsistence  (Gk.  hypostasis)  from  noth- 
ing." The  accounts  of  Sozomen  p.  15)  and  Epi- 
phanius  differ  in  dating  the  conflict  from  discussions 
among  the  presbyters  and  laymen,  and  Sozomen 
represents  ^exander  as  at  first  taking  no  decided 
position  between  the  two  opinions.  In  320  or  321 
Alexander  convened  a  synod  of  about  a  hundred 
Egyptian  and  Lybian  bishops  at  Alexandria,  which 
excommimicated  Arius  and  his  followers.  Arius 
found  powerful  friends  in  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia, 
Eusebius  of  Csssarea,  Paulinus  of  Tyre,  Gregory  of 
Berytus,  Aetius  of  Lydda,  and  other  bishops  who 
either  shared  his  view,  or  at  least  considered  it  inno- 
cent. He  took  refuge  with  Eusebius  at  Nicomedia, 
which  had  been  the  imperial  residence  since  Dio- 
cletian, and  spread  his  views  in  a  half-poetic  work, 
Thalia  ("  The  Banquet"),  of  which  Athanasius  has 
preserved  fragments.  Alexander  defended  him- 
self and  warned  against  Arius  in  a  letter  which  he 
sent  to  many  bishops  (Epiphanius,  bdx.  4,  says  70; 
Socrates  gives  the  letter,  i.  6).  Arius  made  ap- 
peal to  Eusebius  of  Caesarea  and  others  to  seciu^ 
his  reinstatement  as  presbyter,  and  a  Palestinian 
synod  went  so  far  as  to  authorize  him  to  labor  in 
Alexandria,  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  bishop, 
Alexander.  In  a  short  time  the  whole  Eastern 
Church  became  a  metaphysical  battle-field.    The 
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attention  of  the  Emperor  Constantine  was  called 
to  the  controversy,  and  in  a  letter  to  Alexander  and 
Arius  he  pronounced  it  a  mere  logomachy,  a  wrangle 
over  things  incomprehensible;  he  also  sent  Hosius 
of  Cordova  to  Egypt  to  mediate  between  the  con- 
tending parties  (Socrates,  i.  7,  gives  the  letter,  as 
does  also  Eusebius,  Vita  Const.,  u.).  From  political 
considerations,  however,  at  the  suggestion  of  cer- 
tain bishops,  he  called  the  first  ecumenical  council 
of  the  Church,  to  settle  the  Arian  controversy  to- 
gether with  the  question  of  the  time  of  celebrating 
Easter  and  the  Mdetian  schism  in  Egypt. 

2.  The  Oonncil  of  Klossa,  826:  The  council  met 
at  Nicsa  in  Bithynia.  It  consisted  of  three  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  bishops  (about  one-sixth  of  all 
the  bishops  of  the  Greco-Roman  Empire),  resulted 
in  the  formal  condemnation  of  Arius,  and  the  adop- 
tion of  the  "  Nicene  Creed,"  which  aflSrms  in  un- 
eqtuvocal  terms  the  doctrine  of  the  eternal  deity  of 
Christ  in  these  words:  "  [We  believe] 
3.  The  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  Son 
Hicene  of  God,  begotten  of  the  Father,  Light 
Creed,  of  Light,  very  God  of  veiy  GJod,  be- 
gotten, not  made,  being  of  one  sub- 
stance with  the  Father,  by  whom  ail  things  were 
made;  who  for  us  men,  and  for  our  salvation,  came 
down  and  was  incarnate,  and  was  made  man;  he 
suffered,  and  the  third  day  he  rose  again,  and  as- 
cended into  heaven;  from  thence  he  cometh  to 
judge  the  quick  and  the  dead."  To  the  original 
Nicene  Creed  is  added  the  following  anathema: 
"And  those  who  say  there  was  a  time  when  he 
[the  Son]  was  not;  and  he  was  made  out  of  noth- 
ing, or  out  of  another  substance  or  thing,  or  the 
Son  of  Cxod  is  created,  or  changeable,  or  alterable; 
— they  are  condemned  by  the  holy  catholic  and 
apostolic  Church."  This  anathema  was  omitted  in 
that  form  of  the  Nicene  Creed  which  is  usually, 
though  incorrectly,  traced  to  the  Constantinopolitan 
Ssrnod  of  381,  and  which  after  the  Council  of  Chal- 
oedon,  in  451,  entirely  superseded  the  Nicene  Oeed 
of  325,  in  its  primitive  form.     (See  below,  §  8.) 

It  is  possible  that  Alexander  and  Hosius  had 
come  to  an  understanding,  before  the  council  met, 
concerning  the  use  of  the  term  homoaitaioa  (Socrates, 
i.  7,  says  they  discussed  the  ausia  and  hypastaais); 
Hamack  positively  takes  this  position,  Loofs  hesi- 
tates.   The  creed  was  signed  by  neariy  ail  the 
bishops,  Hosius  at  the  head,  evep.  by 
4.  Accept-  Eusebius  of  Csesarea,  who,  before  and 
ance  of  the  afterward,  occupied  a  middle  position 
Creed,      between  Athanasius  and  Arius.    This 
is  the  first  instance  of  such  signing  of 
a  doctrinal  symbol.    Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  and 
Theognis  of  Nicsea  signed  the  creed,  but  not  the 
condemnatory  formula  appended,  and  for  this  they 
were  deposed,  and  banished  for  a  short  time.    Two 
EgjrptiaQ  bishops — ^Theonas  and  Secundus — ^per- 
sistently refused  to  sign,  and  were  banished,  with 
Arius,  to  niyria.    This  is  the  first  example  of  t}ie 
civil  punishment  of  heresy,  and  opened  the  long 
and  dark  era  of  persecution  for  all  departures  from 
the  catholic  or  orthodox  faith.    The  books  of  Arius 
were  biumt,  and  his  followers  branded  as  enemies 
of  dThristianity.    The  Nicene  Creed  has  outlived  all 
the  subsequent  storms,  and,  in  the  improved  form 


recognized  at  Constantinople  in  381,  it  remains  to 
this  day  the  most  generally  received  creed  of  Chris- 
tendom; and,  if  the  later  Latin  insertion,  the  fUioque^ 
be  omitted,  a  bond  of  union  between  the  Greek,  the 
Roman,  and  the  orthodox  Protestant  Churches. 
.  8.  From  the  Ooancil  of  Nicna,  825,  to  the  Oonn- 
cil of  Oonstantinople,  881 :  Not  long  after  the 
Nicene  Council  an  Arian  and  semi-Ar^  reaction 
took  place,  and  acqtured  for  a  time  the  ascendency 
in  the  empire.  Arianism  now  entered  the  stage  of 
its  political  power.  This  was  a  period  of  the  great- 
est excitement  in  Church  and  State:  Council  was 
held  against  council;  creed  was  set  up  against 
creed;  anathema  was  hurled  against  anathema. 
"  The  highways,"  says  the  impartial  heathen  his- 
torian, Ammianus  Marcellinus,  "  were  covered  with 
galloping  bishops."  The  churches,  the  theaters, 
the  hippodromes,  the  feasts,  the  mar- 
5.  Arian  kets,  the  streets,  the  baths,  and  the 
Reaction,  shops  of  Constantinople  and  other 
Athana-  large  cities  were  filled  with  dogmatic 
sins.  disputes.  In  intolerance  and  violence 
the  Arians  even  exceeded  the  ortho- 
dox. The  interference  of  emperors  and  their  courts 
only  poured  oil  on  the  flames,  and  heightened  the 
bitterness  of  contest  by  adding  confiscation  and 
exile  to  the  spiritual  punishment  of  synodical  ex- 
commimication.  The  unflinching  leader  of  the 
orthodox  party  was  Athanasius  (q.v.),  a  pure  and 
sublime  character,  who  had  figured  at  the  Council 
of  Nicsea  as  a  youthful  archdeacon,  in  company 
with  Alexander,  whom  he  succeeded  as  bishop 
(326);  but  he  was  again  and  again  deposed  by  im- 
perial despotism,  and  spent  twenty  years  in  exile. 
He  sacrificed  everything  to  his  conviction,  and  had 
the  courage  to  face  the  empire  in  arms  (hence  the 
motto:  Athanasius  contra  mundum).  He  was  a 
man  of  one  idea  and  one  passion, — the  eternal 
divinity  of  (]!hrist, — which  he  considered  the  cor- 
ner-stone of  the  dThristian  system.  The  politico- 
ecclesiastical  leader  of  the  Arian  party  was  Euse- 
bius of  Nicomedia  who,  probably  owing  to  the 
influence  of  the  Emperor  Constantine  (Socrates,  i. 
25  etc.),  was  recalled  from  exile  and  baptized  Con- 
stantine on  his  death-bed.  Constantine  was  turned 
favorably  to  Arius,  accepted  a  confession  he  pre- 
pared, recalled  him  from  exile,  and  ordered  him  to 
be  solenmly  restored  to  the  commimion  of  the  cath- 
olic Church  at  Constantinople;  he  even  demanded 
his  restoration  in  Alexandria  by  Athanasius;  but, 
on  the  day  preceding  his  intended  restoration,  the 
heretic  suddenly  died  (336).  In  the  year  following, 
Constantine  himself  died,  and  his  son  Constantine 
II.  recalled  Athanasius  from  his  firot  exile.  In  the 
West  the  Nicene  statement  found  universal  accept- 
ance. But  in  the  East,  where  Constantius,  the 
second  son  of  Constantine  the  Great,  ruled,  opposi- 
tion to  the  Nicene  formula  was  well-nigh  imiversal, 
and  was  maintained  with  fanatical  zeal  by  the 
court  and  by  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  who  was 
transferred  to  Constantinople  in  338.  Athanasius 
was  attacked  on  personal  charges  with  great  vehe- 
mence by  the  Eusebians,  who  sought  to  supersede 
the  doctrine  of  the  homoousia  by  indirect  methods. 
He  was  banished  to  Gaul  in  335.  Eustathius  of 
Antioch,  a  supporter  of  Athanasius,  had  been  de- 
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posed  at  a  synod  at  Antiochin  330  (Socrates,  i.  23), 
the  charge  being  that  he  advocated  Sabellianism. 
Marcellus  of  Ancyra,  another  vigorous  defender  of 
the  Nicene  s3rmbol,  was  also  deposed  at  a  synod  in 
Constantinople.  Arius's  death  occurred  a  little  later, 
but  the  work  of  punishing  his  opponents  went  on. 
Athanasius  was  deposed  a  second  time  (339),  and 
took  refuge  with  Julius  of  Rome,  who,  with  the  great 
body  of  the  Western  CThurch,  believed  him  a  martyr. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  the  varying  fortunes 
of  the  two  parties,  and  the  history  of  councils,  which 
neutralized  one  another,  without  materially  advan- 
cing the  points  in  dispute.  The  most  important 
are  the  synod  of  Antioch,  341  (q.v.),  which  set  forth 
an  orthodox  creed,  but  deposed  Athanasius;  the 
orthodox  synod  of  Sardica,  which  declared  Atha- 
nasius and  Marcellus  orthodox,  and  the  Arian  coun- 
ter-flynod  of  Philippopolis,   343;  the 

6.  Various  synods  of  Sirmium,  351,  which  pro- 
Synods  and  tested  against  Athanasius's  reinstate- 

Partiet.  ment  at  Alexandria;  Aries,  353;  lidan, 
355,  which  condenmed  Athanasius  in 
obedience  to  Constantine;  the  second  synod  at 
Sirmium,  357;  the  third,  358;  at  Antioch,  358;  at 
Ancyra,  358;  at  Constantinople,  360;  at  Alexan- 
dria, 362.  Aided  by  Constantius,  Arianism,  under 
the  modified  fonn  represented  by  the  term  homoi- 
ousios  ("  similar  in  essence,"  ^  distinct  from  the 
Nicene  homoousios  and  the  strictly  Arian  heUro- 
<m8W8)f  gained  the  power  in  the  empire;  and  even 
the  papal  chair  in  Rome  was  for  a  while  desecrated 
by  heresy  diuing  the  Arian  interregnum  of  Felix 
II.  But  the  death  of  Constantius  in  361,  the  in- 
difference of  his  successor,  the  Emperor  Julian,  to 
all  theological  disputes  (the  exiled  bishops  were  at 
liberty  to  return  to  their  sees,  though  he  afterward 
banished  Athanasius),  the  toleration  of  Jovian  (d. 
364),  and  especially  the  internal  dissensions  of  the 
Arians,  prepared  the  way  for  a  new  triumph  of  or- 
thodoxy. The  Eusebians,  or  semi-Arians,  taught 
that  the  Son  was  similar  in  substance  (homoiousios) 
to  the  Father;  while  the  Aetians  (from  Aetius,  a 
deacon  of  Antioch  who  revived  Arianism)  and  the 
Eimomians  (from  Eunomius,  Bishop  of  Qjrzicus  in 
Mysia)  taught  that  he  was  of  a  different  substance 
(heUroott8io8)f  and  imlike  (anomoios)  the  Father  in 
everything  as  also  in  substance  (hence  the  names 
Heteroousiasts  and  Anomoians  or  Anomoeans).  A 
niunber  of  compromising  synods  and  creeds  under- 
took to  heal  these  dissensions,  but  without  permar 
nent  effect. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  defenders  of  the  Nicene 
Creed,  Athanasius,  and,  after  his  death  in  373,  the 
three  Cappadocian  bishops, — Basil  the  Great, 
Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa, — 
triimiphantly  vindicated  the  catholic  doctrine 
against  all  the  arguments  of  the  opposition.  The 
Cappadocians  made  the  homoousios  the  starting- 
point  of  their  discussions,  as  is  apparent  from  the 
correspondence  of  Basil  with  ApoUi- 

7.  Yindica-  naris.    Damasus,  the  Roman  bishop, 
tion  of  Or-  true  to  the  general  policy  of  lus  pred- 

thodozy.    ecessors  and   of   Julius  in  particular, 
had  Arianism  condenmed  at  two  Ro- 
man synods,  369,  377.    When  Gregory  o(  Narianzus 
was  called  to  Constantinople  in  379,  there  was  but 


one  small  congregation  in  the  city  which  had  not 
become  Arian;  but  his  able  and  doquent  sermons 
on  the  deity  of  Christ,  which  won  him  the  title  of 
"  the  Theologian,"  contributed  powerfully  to  the 
resurrection  of  the  catholic  faith.  The  rising  in- 
fluence of  monasticism,  especially  in  Egypt  and 
Syria,  was  bound  up  with  the  cause  of  Athanasius 
and  the  Cappadocians;  and  the  more  conservative 
portion  of  the  semi-Arians  gradually  approached 
the  orthodox  in  spite  of  the  persecutions  of  the  vio- 
lent Arian  emperor,  Valens. 

4.  The  Final  Triumph  of  the  Nloene  Orthodoxy 
under  Theodocina  the  Oreat,  881:  Theodosius  was 
a  Spaniard  by  birth,  and  reared  in  the  Nicene  faith. 
On  entering  Constantinople  he  removed  the  Arians 
from  the  charge  of  the  churches  and  substituted 
the  orthodox  party.  During  his  reign  (379-395)  he 
completed  externally  the  spiritual  and 
8.  The  intellectual  victory  of  orthodoxy  al- 
Council  of  ready  achieved.  He  convened  the 
Constanti-  second  ecumenical  council  at  Con- 
nople,  381.  stantinople  in  381,  which  consisted  of 
only  one  hundred  and  fifty  bishops, 
and  was  presided  over  successively  by  Meletius, 
Gregoiy  of  Narianzus,  and  Nectarius  of  Constanti- 
nople. The  council  condemned  the  Pneumatoma- 
chian  heresy  (which  denied  the  divinity  of  the  Holy 
Spirit),  the  Sabellians,  Eunomians,  ApoUinarians, 
etc.,  and  virtually  completed  the  orthodox  dogma 
of  the  Holy  Trinity.  The  Nicene  Creed  now  in 
common  use  (with  the  exception  of  the  Latin  clause 
fUioqiie,  which  is  of  much  later  date  and  rejected 
by  the  Greek  Church)  can  not  be  traced  to  this 
synod  of  Constantinople,  but  existed  at  an  earlier 
date;  it  is  found  in  the  Ancoratus  of  Epiphanius 
(373),  and  derived  by  him  from  a  still  older  source, 
namdy,  the  baptisnial  creed  of  the  Church  of  Jeru- 
salem. It  is  not  in  the  original  acts  of  the  Council 
of  Constantinople,  but  was  afterward  incorporated 
in  them  and  may  have  been  approved  by  the  Coun- 
cil. Dr.  Hort  derives  it  mainly  from  Cyril  of  Jeru- 
salem, about  362-364  (cf .  \nBDissertaHons  and  see  the 
article  Constantinopolitan  Creed).  The  emperor 
gave  legal  effect  to  the  doctrinal  decisions  and  discip- 
linary canons,  and  in  July,  381,  he  enacted  a  law 
that  all  church  property  should  be  given  up  to  those 
who  believed  in  the  equal  divinity  of  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  Bishops  like  Ambrose 
of  Milan  supported  the  emperor  and  did  much  to 
bring  the  Nicene  doctrine  into  complete  acceptanoe. 
After  Theodosius,  Arianism  ceased  to  exist  as  an 
organized  moving  force  in  theology  and  church  his- 
tory; but  it  reappeared  from  time  to 
9.  The  La-  time  as  an  isolated  theological  opinion, 
ter  Arian-  especially  in  England.  Emlyn,  Whis- 
ism.  ton,  Whitby,  Samuel  Clarke,  Lardner, 
and  many  who  are  ranked  among  So- 
cinians  and  Unitarians,  held  Arian  sentiments;  but 
Milton  and  Isaac  Newton,  though  approaching  the 
Arian  view  on  the  relation  of  the  Son  to  the  Father, 
differed  widely  from  Arianism  in  spirit  and  aim. 

6.  Arianism  amonff  the  Barbarians:  The  church 
legislation  of  Theodosius  was  confined,  of  course, 
to  the  limits  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Beyond  it, 
among  the  barbarians  of  the  West,  who  had  received 
Christianity  in  the  form  of  Arianism  during  the 
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reign  of  the  Emperor  Valens,  it  maintained  itself 
for  two  centuries  longer,  though  more  as  a  matter 
of  accident  than  choice  and  conviction.  The  Ostro- 
goths remained  Arians  till  553;  the  Visigoths,  till 
the  Synod  of  Toledo  in  589;  the  Suevi  in  Spain,  till 
560;  the  Vandals,  who  conquered  North  Africa  in 
429,  and  furiously  persecuted  the  catholics,  till  530, 
when  they  were  expelled  by  Belisarius;  the  Bur- 
gundians,  till  their  incorporation  in  the  Frank  Em- 
pire in  534;  the  Lombanls  in  Italy,  till  the  middle 
of  the  seventh  century.  Alaric,  the  first  conqueror 
of  Rome,  Genseric,  the  conqueror  of  North  Africa, 
Theodoric  the  Great,  King  of  Italy,  were  Arians; 
and  the  first  Teutonic  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
of  which  important  fragments  remain  came  from 
the  Arian  or  semi-Arian  missionary  Ulfilas. 

n.  The  Creed  of  Arianism:  The  Father  alone  is 
God;  he  alone  is  unbegotten,  eternal,  wise,  good, 
unchangeable.  He  is  separated  by  an  infinite 
chasm  from  man.  God  can  not  communicate  his 
essence.  The  Son  of  God  is  preexistent,  **  before 
time  and  before  the  world,"  and  "before  ail  crea- 
tures.'' He  is  a  middle  being  between  God  and  the 
world,  the  perfect  image  of  the  Father, 

I.  The  the  executor  of  his  thoughts,  yea,  even 
Arian  the  Creator  of  the  world.  In  a  second- 
Teaching,  ary  or  metaphorical  sense  he  may  be 
called  "  God."  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
Christ  is  himself  a  "  creature," — the  first  creature  of 
God,  through  whom  the  Father  called  other  creatures 
into  existence.  He  is  "  made,"  not  of  "  the  es- 
sence "  of  the  Father,  but  "  out  of  nothing,"  by 
"  the  will  "  of  the  Father,  before  all  conceivable 
time,  yet  in  time.  He  is  not  eternal,  and  there 
"  was  a  time  when  he  was  not."  Neither  was  he 
unchangeable  by  creation,  but  subject  to  the  vicis- 
situdes of  a  created  being.  By  following  the  good 
uninterruptedly,  he  became  unchangeable.  With 
the  limitation  of  Christ's  duration  is  necessarily 
connected  a  limitation  of  his  power,  wisdom,  and 
knowledge.  It  was  expressly  asserted  by  the 
Arians  that  the  Son  does  not  perfectly  know  the 
Father,  and  therefore  can  not  perfectly  reveal  him. 
He  is  easentiaily  different  from  the  Father  (hetero- 
ottetoSf  in  opposition  to  the  orthodox  formula,  Jurnio- 
ausioa,  "  coequal,"  and  the  semi- Arian  homoiounos, 
"  similar  in  essence ").  Aetius  and  Eunomius 
afterward  more  strongly  expressed  this  by  calling 
him  unlike  the  Father  (anomoioa).  As  to  the  hu- 
manity of  Christ,  Arius  ascribed  to  him  only  a 
human  body  with  an  animal  soul,  not  a  rational 
soul.  He  anticipated  ApoUinaris  of  Laodicea  (q.v.), 
who  substituted  the  divine  Logos  for  the  hiunan 
reason,  but  from  the  opposite  motive, — to  save  the 
unity  of  the  divine  personality  of  Christ. 

The  subsequent  development  of  Arianism  by 
Aetius  and  Eunomius  brought  out  no  new  featiu'es, 
except  many  inconsistencies  and  contradictions. 
The  controversy  degenerated  into  a  heartless  and 
barren  metaphysical  war.  The  eighteen  or  more 
creeds  which  Arianism  and  semi- Arianism  produced 
between  the  first  and  the  second  ecumenical  coun- 
cils (325-381)  are  leaves  without  blossoms,  and 
branches  without  fruit. 

The  Arians  supported  their  doctrine  from  those 
passages  of  the  Bible  which  seem  to  place  Christ 


on  a  par  with  the  creature  (Prov.  viii.  22-25;  Acts 
ii.  36;  Col.  i.  15),  or  which  ascribe  to  the  incar- 
nate Christ  (not  the  preexistent  Logos) 

2.  Argu-  in  his  state  of  humiliation  lack  of 
mentsof  the  knowledge,    weariness,    sorrow,    and 

Arians.  other  changing  affections  and  states 
of  mind  (Luke  ii.  52;  Mark  xiii.  32; 
Heb.  V.  8,  9;  John  xii.  27,  28;  Matt.  xxvi.  39), 
or  which  teach  some  kind  of  subordination  of  the 
Son  to  the  Father  (especially  John  xiv.  28:  "  The 
Father  is  greater  than  I,"  which  refers,  not  to  the 
essential  nature,  but  to  the  state  of  hiuniliation). 
Arius  was  forced  to  admit,  in  his  first  letter  to 
Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  that  Christ  was  called  God 
(even  "  the  full,  only-begotten  Cod,"  according 
to  the  famous  diluted  reading  for  "  only-begotten 
Son/*  in  John  i.  18.  Cf.  Hort's  first  dissertation). 
But  he  reduced  this  expression  to  the  idea  of  a 
subordinate,  secondary,  created  divinity.  The 
dogmatic  and  philosophical  arguments  were  chiefly 
negative  and  rationalistic,  amounting  to  this: 
The  Nicene  view  of  the  essential  deity  of  Christ  is 
unreasonable,  inconsistent  with  monotheism,  with 
the  dignity  and  absoluteness  of  the  Father,  and 
of  necessity  leads  to  Sabellianism,  or  the  Gnostic 
dreams  of  emanation. 

On  the  other  hand,  Arianism  was  refuted  by 
Scriptural  passages,  which  teach  directly  or  indi- 
rectly the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  his 
3.  Refuta-    essential  equality    with    the    Father. 

tion  of  The  conception  of  a  created  Creator, 
Arianltm.  who  existed  before  the  world,  and  yet 
himself  began  to  exist,  was  shown 
to  be  self-contradictory  and  untenable.  There 
can  be  no  middle  being  between  Creator  and  crea- 
tiure;  no  time  before  the  world,  1^  time  is  itself  a 
part  of  the  world,  or  the  form  under  which  it  exists 
successively;  nor  can  the  unchangeableness  of  the 
Father,  on  which  Arius  laid  great  stress,  be  main- 
tained, except  on  the  ground  of  the  eternity  of  his 
Fatherhood,  which,  of  course,  implies  the  eternity 
of  the  Sonship.  Athanasius  charges  Arianism  with 
dualism,  and  even  polytheism,  and  with  destroying 
the  whole  doctrine  of  salvation.  For  if  the  Son 
is  a  creature,  man  still  riemains  separated,  as  before, 
from  God:  no  creatiure  can  redeem  other  creatures, 
and  unite  them  with  God.  If  Christ  is  not  divine, 
much  lees  can  we  be  partakers  of  the  divine  nature, 
and  in  any  real  sense  children  of  God. 

(PanJP  SCHAFF  t)  D.  S.  SCHAFF. 

Biblioobapbt:  Sources  (1)  on  the  orthodox  side,  the  ohureh 
histories  of  Rufinus,  Socrates,  Sosomen,  and  Theodoret, 
and  most  of  the  Fathers  of  the  fourth  century,  espedally 
the  dogmatic  and  polemic  works  of  Athanasius  (OraHone^ 
conJtra  Ariano9,  etc),  Basil  {Adv.  Eunomium),  Gregory  of 
Nasiansus  (OrationeB  theologiea),  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (Con- 
tra Bunomium),  Epiphanius  (Ancaratta),  Hilary  (Ds  trini- 
tote),  Ambrose  {De  fide),  Augustine  (Ds  trinUait  and  Contra 
Maximum  Artanum).  (2)  On  the  Arian  side,  the  frag- 
ments of  the  Thalia,  and  epistles  of  Arius  to  Eusebius  of 
Nicomedia  and  Alexander  of  Alexandria,  preserved  in 
Athanasius,  Epiphanius.  Socrates,  and  Theodoret:  the 
fragments  of  the  church  history  of  Philostorgius;  Euse- 
bius, Vita  Conatantini;  Fragmenta  Arianorum,  in  Ifai, 
Nova  coUecHo,  iii.,  Rome,  1828.  For  the  synodical  trans- 
actions, Mansi,  Concilia,  vols,  ii.-iii.  Later  literature:  L. 
Maimbourg,  Hiatoire  de  VArianimnM,  Paris,  1675;  G.  BuU, 
Dtfenaio  fidai  Nicana,  Oxford,  1703,  Eng.  transl..  1851; 
0.  W.  F.  Walch.  VM&Uindyf  Hittoris  der  KetMrtien,  vola. 
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ii.-iii.,  11  vols.,  Leipsic,  1762  sqq.;  F.  C.  Baur, Die cAriatfic^ 
Lehre  von  der  Dreieiwigkeii  und  MenMchtoerduno  Oottet, 
L  306-^25.  Tdbingen.  1841;  J.  A.  M6hler.  Athana^ 
9iu§  der  Groue,  books  ii.-vi..  Mains,  1844;  J.  A.  Domer, 
EfUw%ckelung9ge9chxchU  der  Lehre  von  der  Pereon  Chriati, 
i.  773-1080,  Stuttgart,  1854,  Eng.  transl..  Edinburgh, 
1861;  E.  Revillout.  Le  ConciU  de  NiOe,  Paris.  1861;  H. 
Voigt,  Die  Lehre  dee  AOuinaeiue,  Bremen,  1861;  Nean- 
der,  CkrieHan  Chur<h,  u.  403-473;  F.  Bdbringer,  Atha- 
natiue  und  Ariua,  Leipsic,  1874;  W.  Kdlling,  Geechichte  der 
orianiBchen  HOreeie  hie  eur  Entacheidung  in  NicOa,  2 
vols..  GQtersloh.  1874-83;  F.  J.  A.  Hort.  Ttoo  Dieaertor 
Hone  on  ii^ovoytv^fi  Oc<k  and  on  (he  "  Conetantinopolitan" 
Creed  and  other  Eaetem  Creede  of  the  Fowrth  Century, 
Cambridge,  1876;  J.  H.  Newman,  The  Ariane  of 
the  Fourth  Century,  London,  1876;  A.  P.  Stanley.  The 
CouneU  and  Creed  of  ConetanUnople  in  Chrietian  In^ 
etUutione,  London.  1881;  Schaff,  Chrietian  Church,  iii.  616- 
649;  H.  M.  Qwatkin,  Studiee  of-.  Arianiem,  Cambridge, 
new  ed.,  1900.  earlier  ed..  popularised  in  Tfie  Arian  Con- 
Iroverey,  London.  1891;  A.  von  Qutschmid.  Kleine  StArif- 
ten,  ii.  427-449,  Leipsic.  1890  (valuable  for  chronology); 
O.  Seeck.  in  ZKO,  xvii.  (1896)  1-71;  K.  KQnstle.  £in« 
Bibiiothek  der  Symbole  und  theologiechen  Tractate  eur 
Bekdmpfuno  dee  PrieciUianiemua  und  weatgothiachen  Ari- 
aniemua.  Mains.  1900;  R.  Rainy.  The  Ancient  Catho- 
lic Churdi,  323-357,  London,  1902;  W.  Bright,  The 
Age  of  the  Fathera,  i.  53-246,  London,  1903.  Consult  also 
Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  chap.  xzL,  Hefele,  Concilien- 
geathiehte,  i.-ii.,  also  in  Eng.  transl..  the  histories  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine,  such  as  Harnack,  Eng.  transl.,  iv..  Loofs. 
Fisher,  and  Seeburg,  and  J.  Chrystal,  Authoritative  Chria- 
Hanity,  vol.  i.,  Jersey  CTity,  1891. 

ARIAS.  a'M'os,  BENEDICTUS  (CaUed  Mon- 
tanus) :  Spanish  scholar;  b.  probably  at  Fregenal 
de  la  Sierra  (215  m.  s.  w.  of  Madrid),  Estremadura, 
Spain,  Nov.  12,  1527;  d.  at  Seville  July  6,  1598. 
He  studied  in  Seville  and  Alcala  and  became  es- 
pecially proficient  in  languages;  became  a  priest 
of  the  knightly  order  of  St.  lago  and  accompanied 
Bishop  Martin  Perez  Ajala  of  Segovia  to  the  Council 
of  Trent.  King  Philip  II.  called  him  from  a  life 
of  scholastic  retirement  at  Aracena  near  Seville 
and  sent  him  to  Belgium  in  1568  to  superintend 
the  preparation  of  the  Antwerp  Polyglot  (see  Bi- 
bles, PoLTGLOT,  II.),  and  when  the  work  was  com- 
pleted (1572)  he  went  to  Rome  to  present  it  to  the 
pope.  On  his  return  to  Spain  the  king  rewarded 
him  with  a  pension  and  several  remunerative 
appointments,  such  as  court  chaplain  and  librarian 
at  the  Escorial.  He  was  blamed  for  preferring 
the  Hebrew  text  to  the  Vulgate  and  for  introducing 
the  Targums  into  the  Polyglot.  The  Jesuits,  to 
whom  he  was  opposed,  were  particularly  active 
with  charges  against  him,  but  he  succeeded  in 
clearing  himself  at  Rome.  Besides  the  Apparatus 
to  the  Antwerp  Polyglot  (containing  dissertations 
De  Hebraicia  idiotismis,  De  arcano  eermone,  etc.), 
he  wrote  conmientaries  on  many  of  the  books  of 
the  Bible,  Antiquitatum  Judaicarum  libri  ix,  (Ley- 
den,  1593),  Liber  generationis  et  regenerationie 
Adam  (Antwerp,  1593),  translated  into  Latin 
Benjamin  of  Tudela's  travels  (1575),  and  wrote 
Latin  poems. 

Bibuoobapht:  Memoriaa  de  la  real  academia  de  lahiatoria, 
vii.  1-199,  Madrid,  1832. 

ARIBO,  a'^ri^bC:  Bishop  of  Freising  764-784. 
If,  as  is  probable,  he  is  the  boy  whose  story  he  tells 
in  the  Vita  Corbiniani,  xxxiv.,  he  was  bom  at  Mais 
near  Meran,  and  educated  by  Bishop  Erembert 
of  Freising.  His  signature  appears  first  as  witness 
to  a  document  of  748.    Under  Bishop  Joseph  he 


was  ordained  and  filled  the  office  of  notary,  loon 
afterward  of  archpriest,  and  later  of  abbot  of 
SchamitJB.  After  Joseph's  death  (Jan.  17,  764), 
he  was  raised  to  the  bishopric  of  Freising,  whose 
possessions  he  increased  considerably.  The  oppo- 
sition of  Tassilo,  duke  of  Bavaria,  to  Frar^h 
rule  made  trouble  for  him;  he  took  the  Frankish 
side,  and  appears  to  have  been  deprived  of  his 
bishopric  by  Tassilo,  since  in  782  Abbot  Atto  of 
Schledorf  was  in  charge  of  the  diocese,  while  Aribo 
did  not  die  until  May  4,  784.  He  wrote  two  biog- 
raphies, one  of  St.  Corbinian,  whose  relics  he  trans- 
lated to  Freising,  probably  in  768  (not  fully  com- 
pleted; afterward  retouched  by  the  monk  Hiotroc), 
and  one  of  Emmeram,  abbot  and  bishop  of  Regens- 
burg.  The  former  in  its  original  form,  ed.  S.  Riez- 
ler,  was  published  at  Munich  in  1888;  as  completed, 
in  C.  Meichelbeck,  Hietoria  Frisingenais,  i.  (Augs- 
burg, 1724),  and  in  ASB,  Sept.,  iii.  281-296;  the 
latter  is  in  Analecta  BoUandiana,  viii.  (1889)  220- 
255,  and  in  MOH,  Script,  rer,  Merov,,  iv.  (1902), pp. 
452-524,  and  ASB,  Sept.,  vi.    474-486. 

(A.  Hauck.) 

BuLiocBAnrr:  Rettberg,  KD,  u.  258-259;  Wattenbaoh, 
DQQ,  I  138.  171;  Ha«ek,  KD,  ii  387. 

ARISTBASy  ar^'is-tt'os:  The  name  assumed  by 
the  author  of  a  letter  professing  to  give  the  history 
of  the  translation  into  Greek  of  the  Hebrew  Penta- 
teuch for  Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphus.  The  letter 
states  that,  at  the  suggestion  of  Demetrius  Pha- 
lereus,  Ptolemy  sent  Aristeas  to  the  high  priest 
Eleaiar  to  obtain  experienced  men  to  render  the 
Hebrew  Law  into  Greek  for  the  library  at  Alex- 
andria. Eleazar  chose  seventy-two  men,  six  from 
each  of  the  tribes,  who  went  to  Egypt,  were  received 
with  great  honor,  completed  their  task,  and  were 
sent  back  with  presents  for  themselves  and  the 
high  priest.  There  is  a  legend  that  five  were 
Sftmaritans  and  that  their  copies  were  preserved. 

This  narrative  was  for  centuries  the  account 
accepted  by  Jews  and  Christians  of  the  origin  of  the 
Septuagint.  It  appears  in  Aristobulus  (as  quoted 
by  Eusebius,  Praparatio  ewmgelica,  xiii.  12), 
Philo  (Vita  Afowa,  ii.),  Josephus  (Ant.,  XII.  ii.  2 
sqq.),  Justin  Martyr,  Irenieus,  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, Tertullian,  and  so  on  down  to  Whiston. 
The  letter  has  been  shown  to  be  unhistorical,  e.g., 
Demetrius  Phalereus  was  banished  from  Alexandria 
at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus. Its  purpose  was  the  glorification  of  the 
Hebrew  race,  religion,  and  literature.  Its  state- 
ments are  entirely  discredited  by  modem  criticism, 
and  its  author  is  entirely  unknown. 

Bibuogbapht:  The  letter  was  printed  with  a  number  of 
editions  of  the  Bible,  e.s.,  that  of  J.  Andreas.  1471;  was 
translated  into  English  by  J.  Done,  London,  1033,  was 
edited  in  Qreek  with  English  translation,  London,  1715; 
it  is  appended  to  Swete's  Introduction  to  Ae  Septuagint, 
London,  1002;  and  was  translated  with  notes  by  H.  St. 
J.  Thaekeray,  London,  1904.  H.  Body  wrote  in  1685. 
Contra  Hietoriam  Arietea  de  LXX  InterpretSbua  DiaeertO" 
Ho,  and  followed  it  in  1706  with  his  great  De  hibliorum 
textibue  originalibua,  which  completely  demolished  the 
letter  as  a  foundation  for  history.  C.  Hayes  vainly  at- 
tempted a  defense  in  1736.  Consult  also:  E.  Nestle, 
Septuagintaatudien,  vol.  ii.,  Ulm,  1896;  J.  E.  H.  Thomson,  in 
PBF,  Quarterly  Statement,  p.  82.  Jan..  1902  (on  the 
legend  which  includes  Samaritans  among  the  Seventy). 
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ARISTIDES,  ar^'is-toi'diz,  liARCIAHUS:  An 
Athenian  philosopher,  who,  according  to  Eusebius 
(Hist.  ecd. ,  iv.  3),  wrote  a  popular  Christian  apology. 
Little  was  known  of  the  work  till  1891,  when  Harris 
and  Robinson  published  a  complete  Syriac  version 
and  proved  at  the  same  time  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  apology  is  contained  in  the  legend  of  Bar- 
laam  and  Josaphat  (q.v.)y  extant  in  many  Greek 
manuscripts  and  numerous  translations.  Since  that 
time  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  work. 
It  is  addressed  to  Antoninus  Pius  and  has  points  of 
contact  with  the  Kerygma  of  Peter,  the  Shepherd 
of  Hennas,  the  Didache,  and  Justin,  but  more 
especially  with  the  letter  to  Diognetus.  After 
speaking  of  the  true  idea  of  God  (chap,  i.),  it  takes 
up  the  origin  of  the  nations  which  followed  error 
and  those  which  followed  the  truth.  The  barba- 
rians are  treated  in  chapters  iii.-vii.,  the  errors  of 
the  Hellenes  in  viii.-xiii.  with  an  exciusus  on  the 
Egyptians  (xii.),  chapter  xiv.  is  devoted  to  the 
Jews,  and  xv.-xvii.  speak  of  the  Christians,  es- 
pecially of  their  life  and  customs,  in  an  attractive 
and  instructive  manner.  Through  the  apology 
the  name  Aristides  obtained  a  certain  literary 
popularity  among  the  Armenians.  A  homily 
*'  On  the  Call  of  the  Thief  and  the  Answer  of  the 
Crucified  "  (Luke  xxiii.  42-43)  and  a  fragment  of 
a  letter  "  To  All  Philosophers  "  are  ascribed  to 
him.  Other  names  from  old  Christian  litera- 
ture besides  that  of  Aristides  were  applied  to 
literary  frauds  in  Armenia  from  the  fifth  to 
the  seventh  century  (cf.  F.  C.  Conybeare,  in 
The  Guardian,  July  18,  1894). 

(A.  Harnack.) 

Biblioorapht:  The  Greek  and  Syriao  texts  (the  latter  from 
a  manuscript  of  Mount  Sinai),  with  introduction  and 
translation,  were  published  by  J.  R.  Harris  and  J.  A. 
Robinson  in  TS,  i.,  Cambridge,  1891;  there  is  a  transla- 
tion by  D.  M.  Kay  in  ANF,  ix.  259-279;  the  Armenian 
text  was  published  by  the  Mechitarists  at  Venice  in  1878. 
Consult  Hamack,  LiUeratur,  i.  96,  1893;  J.  R.  Harris.  Ths 
nevAy  recovered  Apolooy  of  Ariatidee,  its  Doctrine  and 
Ethica,  London,  1891;  M.  Picard,  L'Apologie  d*AriaHde, 
Paris.  1892;  R.  Raabe.  in  TU,  ix.,  1892;  P.  Pape.  in  TU, 
xii.,  1894;  R.  Seeberg.  Der  Apolooet  ArUHdee,  Erlangen, 
1894;  J.  A.  Robinson,  ilpoJoiTyo/  Arufides,  Edinburgh, 
1896;  Krtlger,  Hietory,  where  a  bibliography  of  the  prin- 
cipal contributions  to  periodical  literature  up  to  1897 
is  given. 

AIOSTO  OF  PELLA:  Reputed  author  of  a 
"  Dialogue  between  Jason  and  Papiscus  concerning 
Christ."  The  work  was  known  to  Celsus,  and 
Origen  (Contra  Celaum,  iv.  52)  defends  it  against  his 
contemptuous  opinion  without  naming  the  author, 
llaximus  Confessor  in  his  scholia  to  the  "  Mystic 
Theology  "  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  (chap,  i., 
p.  17,  ed.  Corderius)  ascribes  it  to  Aristo  of  Pella, 
and  Eusebius  (Hist  ecd.,  iv.  6)  quotes  from  Aristo 
(without  naming  the  work)  concerning  the  war  of 
Bar-Kokba.  Citations  in  Jerome  show  that  the 
author  used  the  Bible-version  of  Aquila.  A  letter, 
wrongly  attributed  to  Cyprian  (Opera,  iii.  11^120, 
ed.  Hartel),  states  that  a  certain  Celsus  made  a 
Latin  translation  of  the  Dialogue,  probably  in  the 
fifth  century,  and  tells  that  Jason  was  a  Jewish 
Christian  and  Papiscus  an  Alexandrian  Jew  and 
that  the  former  converted  the  latter.  The  work 
was  probably  written  between  140  and  170  and  was 


used  by  Tertullian  and  Cyprian,  and  made  the 
basis  of  other  works  of  a  airnilAr  character. 

(A.  Harnack.) 

Biblioorapht:  A.  0.  McGiffert,  Dialooue  between  a  Chrie- 
tian  and  a  Jew,  New  York,  1889;  Hamack,  LiUeralur,  i. 
92-95;  KrCI«er.  Hietary,  104-105;  SchQrer,  Oeechidite, 
i.  63-65,  Eng.  transl.,  I.  i.  69-72. 

ARISTOBULUS,  ar"is-to-biQ'lu8:  1.  The  name  of 
several  notable  persons  in  the  last  period  of  Jewish 
history,  belonging  to  the  Hasmonean  and  Hero- 
dian  families.  See  Habmoneans;  Herod  and  his 
Family. 

2.  A  Jewish  Alexandrian  writer  of  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  VI.  Philometor,  according  to  Clement 
of  Alexandria  (Stromata,  II.  xv.  72;  xxii.  60;  V. 
xiv.  97;  VI.  iii.  32),  Origen  (Contra  Celsum,  iv.  17), 
Anatolius  (in  Eusebius,  Hist,  ecd.,  vii.  32),  and 
Eusebius  (Prcsp.  evan.,  vii.  14;  viii.  10;  xiii.  12; 
Ckron.,  ed.  Schoene,  ii.  124r-125).  In  II  Mace.  i. 
10  an  Aristobulus  is  mentioned  as  teacher  of  one  of 
the  Ptolemies  and  the  most  influential  member 
of  the  Jewish  Alexandrian  diaspora,  and  a  letter  is 
addressed  to  him  written  under  Philometor.  Clem- 
ent and  Eusebius  identify  the  author  quoted  by 
them  with  the  one  mentioned  here.  Accordingly 
Aristobulus  flourished  about  1 70- 150  b  .c.  Clement 
(V.  xiv.  97)  states  that  he  wrote  "  abundant  books 
to  show  that  the  peripatetic  philosophy  was  derived 
from  the  law  of  Moses  and  from  the  other  prophets," 
and  Eusebius  (Ckron.)  that  he  wrote  expositions  of 
the  writings  of  Moses,  which  he  dedicated  to  Philo- 
metor. Fragments  are  foimd  in  Eusebius  (Prcsp., 
viii.  10  and  xiii.  12;  cf .  Hist,  ecd.,  VII.  xxxii.  16-19). 
They  express  two  of  the  fimdamental  thoughts 
of  the  Alexandrian  Jewish  apologists, — that  the 
heathen  writers  derived  their  wisdom  from  the 
writings  of  Moses,  and  that  the  anthropomorphisms 
of  the  Old  Testament  must  not  be  taken  literally. 
It  is  questionable,  however,  whether  this  Aristobulus 
is  a  historical  person.  Hody,  Willrich,  and  others 
have  brought  forward  weighty  reasons  for  thinking 
him  a  Jewish  fiction.  Whether  the  instructor  of 
Philometor  was  first  invented  and  afterward  the 
apologist  or  vice  versa  must  be  left  undecided. 

(W.  BOUSSBT.) 

Biblioorapht:  H.  Willrioh,  Juden  und  Oriecken  vcr  der 
maibika6dueft«n  ErMtnmo,  Gdttingen,  1895;  M.  Joel,  Blieke 
in  die  Relioion9oe»chichie  su  Anfano  dee  ttoeiten  Jahr- 
hundmit,  70-100.  Bredau,  1880;  Elter,  De  ArieMmlo 
Judmo,  Bonn,  1894-05  (of  value);  SohQrer,  GeM^icAia.  ui. 
384^302.  1808.  Eng.  trand..  II.  iii.  237-243  (very  full  in 
ito  list  of  books,  for  whioh  the  article  in  KL  is  also  worth 
•onsultins). 

ARISTOTLE,  ar'is-tet-l:  Greek  philosopher; 
b.  at  Stagira,  in  Thrace,  384  B.C.;  d.  at  Chalds, 
on  the  island  of  Euboea,  322  B.C.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  became  a  scholar  of  Plato  in  Athens 
and  remained  with  him  twenty  years;  after  Plato's 
death  (347  B.C.)  he  went  to  the  court  of  Hermias, 
at  Atameus  in  Mysia;  in  343  B.C.  he  was  summoned 
by  King  Philip  of  Macedon  to  become  teacher  of 
his  son  Alexander.  After  the  latter  became  king, 
Aristotle  opened  a  school  in  Athens  (probably  in 
334  B.C.)  near  the  temple  of  Apollo  Lykeios  (whence 
it  was  called  the  Lyceum,  while  from  his  habit  of 
giving  instruction  while  walking  back  and  forth 
the  school  has  been  called  peripatetic,  from  Gk. 
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peripateo).  After  Alexander's  death  the  anti-Mace- 
donian party  in  Athens  forced  him  to  retire  to 
Chalcis. 

The  philosophy  of  Aristotle  is  a  strongly  pro- 
nounced dualism;  matter  and  form,  God  and  the 
world,  are  distinct  though  inseparable  existences. 
The  harmony  of  this  duality  is  an  equally  pro- 
nounced pantheism;  God  is  an  act  rather  than  a 
will,  a  process  and  not  a  person.  But  the  dualism 
of  Aristotle  is  not  materialistic;  the  form,  God, 
is  the  principal  constituent,  and  his  pantheism 
is  absolutely  monotheistic,  directly  opposed  to 
every  form  of  polytheism.  Therefore  it  may  be 
inferred  that  he  would  win  sympathy  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church;  and  while  some  of  the  Fathers  attack 
him  vehemently  (as  Irenseus)  and  others  (as  Justin 
Blartyr)  pass  him  by  in  silence,  there  are  those 
among  them  (as  Clement  of  Alexandria)  who  con- 
sider him  a  preciirsor  of  Christ,  holding  the  truth 
in  so  far  as  it  could  be  held  before  Christ  came. 
Then,  when  the  dialectical  elaboration  of  the 
Christian  dogmas  began,  his  great  labors  on  logic 
were  by  no  means  neglected.  The  heretics  used 
them  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  and  the 
catholics  followed  the  example  in  the  sixth  and 
seventh. 

In  the  Latin  C!hurch  Aristotle  was  introduced 
by  Boethius  and  Cassiodorus.  His  study  received 
a  powerful  impulse  from  the  Jewish  and  Arabic 
doctors,  who  translated  his  works  into  Syriac  and 
Arabic;  and  the  anxiety  which  the  Roman  Church 
felt  with  respect  to  his  metaphysical  works,  and 
which  led  to  their  condemnation  and  exclusion 
from  the  imiversities,  disappeared  after  the  time 
of  Albertus  Magnus  and  Thomas  Aquinas.  The 
Renaissance,  which  brought  the  works  of  Aristotle 
to  the  West  in  the  original  Greek  text,  developed 
an  Aristotelian  and  a  Platonic  school;  but  when 
the  Renaissance  grew  into  the  Reformation,  and 
the  splendid  edifice  which  had  been  built  up  on 
Plato  and  Aristotle — the  medieval  scholasticism — 
tumbled  down,  Aristotle  lost  at  once  his  influence 
on  Christian  theology  (see  Scholasticism;  also 
Albertus  Magnus;  Thomas  Aquinas).  At  pres- 
ent, however,  he  is  an  increasing  force  in  theology. 
His  **  Metaphysics ''  is  the  inspiration  of  all  who 
seek  for  the  ultimate  meaning  of  reality — ^matter, 
form,  efficient  cause,  final  cause  or  end,  and  God. 
His  "  Ethics  "  and  "  Politics  '  remain  the  most 
original  and  stimulating  source  for  the  study  of 
those  personal  and  social  virtues  which  Christianity 
has  to  train.  His  principle  of  attention  to  the 
individual  and  the  concrete,  his  minute  and  un- 
wearied investigation  of  phenomena,  his  analytic 
insight  to  which  these  disclose  their  secret,  pro- 
foundly affect  the  spirit  and  method  of  ethical 
and  religious  thinkers  who  study  his  works. 

BiblioORAPhy:  Aristotle's  works  were  very  ntimerous  and 
are  imperfectly  preserved.  The  standard  complete  edi> 
tion  is  by  Immanuel  Bekker,  5  vols.,  Berlin,  1831-71; 
single  works  have  been  published  by  many  editors.  There 
is  an  English  translation  by  different  hands  in  Bohn's 
"  Classical  Library/'  7  vols.;  of  English  books  devoted 
to  separate  works  the  following  may  be  mentioned:  The 
ConMtUution  of  Athen»,  by  T.  J.  Dynes.  London,  1801; 
F.  0.  Kenyon,  London,  1891;  E.  Poste,  London,  1891- 
92;  J.  E.  Sandys,  London,  1893.  The  Paycholoffy*  by  E. 
Wallace,  London,  1882;  W«  A.  Hammond,  London,  1902. 


The  Eihiet,  by  F.  H.  Peters,  London.  1881;  A.  Grant, 
London,  1886;  I.  Bywater,  Oxford,  1892;  J.  E.  C.  Well- 
don,  London,  1892;  F.  Harvey,  Oxford,  1897;  and  St.  J. 
Stock,  Oxford.  1897.  The  Poetics,  by  S.  H.  Butcher. 
London,  1903,  and  H.  Morley,  London,  1901.  The  PoU- 
ficf,  by  W.  E.  BoUand,  with  introductory  essays  by  An- 
drew Lang,  London,  1877;  B.  Jowett,  Oxford,  1885;  J. 
E.  C.  Welldon.  London,  1888;  J.  E.  Sandys.  London, 
1893;  W.  L.  Newman,  1902.  The  Rheiorie,  by  J.  E. 
Sandys,  Cambridge.  1877.  Youth  and  Old  Age,  Life  and 
Deatft,  by  W.  Ogle.  London,  1897.  The  Poeterior  Amt- 
lytice  by  E.  Poste,  Oxford,  1860;  E.  S.  Bouchier,  London. 
1901.  The  ParU  of  AtdmaU,  by  W.  Ogle,  London.  1882. 
On  the  general  subject,  valuable  works  are:  G.  H.  Lewes, 
ArietoUe,  London,  1864;  G.  Grote,  ArietotUt  2  vols.,  Lon- 
don, 1879.  An  edition  of  the  ancient  commentators  is  in 
coiu'se  of  publication  by  the  Berlin  Academy  (1882  sqq.). 
For  bibliography,  consult  M.  Schwab,  Bibliographte 
d'ArietoU,  Paris.  1896;  J.  M.  Baldwin.  Dictionary  of 
Philoeophy  and  Pej/eholooVt  vol.  iii.,  part  1,  pp.  76-99  (in- 
dispensable); for  special  lexicon,  M.  Kappes.  Arietotdee 
Lexikont  ErklHrung  der  philoeophieehen  termini  tedinici  dee 
Arietoteiee,  Paderbom,  1894;  the  histories  of  philosophy 
should  be  consulted  for  the  system  and  influence  of  Ar- 
istotle. 

ARIUS,  a-roi'ns  or  ^ri-ns:  One  of  the  most 
famous  of  heretics;  b.  in  Libya  (according  to  others, 
in  Alexandria)  about  256;  d.  at  Constantinople 
336.  He  was  educated  by  Lucian,  presbyter  in 
Antioch  (see  Lucian  the  Marttr),  and  became 
presbyter  in  Alexandria.  The  bishop  of  that  dty, 
Alexander,  took  exception  to  his  views  concerning 
the  eternal  deity  of  Christ  and  his  equality  with  the 
Father  and  thus,  about  318,  began  the  great  con- 
troversy which  bears  the  name  of  Arius.  He  is  de- 
scribed as  a  tall,  lean  man,  with  a  downcast  brow, 
austere  habits,  considerable  learning,  and  a  smooth, 
winning  address,  but  quarrelsome  disposition.  The 
silence  of  his  enemies  conclusively  proves  that  his 
general  moral  character  was  irreproachable.  His  op- 
ponents said  that  he  cherished  a  personal  grudge 
against  Alexander,  because  he  was  not  himself 
elected  bishop;  but  the  subordination  views  which 
he  had  imbibed  in  the  Antiochian  school  are  suffi- 
cient to  explain  the  direction  of  his  development  and 
the  course  of  his  life.  Condemned  by  a  synod  at 
Alexandria  in  320  or  321,  he  left  the  city,  but  was 
kindly  received  both  by  Eusebius  of  Csesarea  and 
Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  and  it  was  evident  that 
not  a  few  of  the  Asiatic  churches  favored  his  ideas. 
A  reconciliation  was  brought  about  between  him 
and  Alexander;  but  hardly  had  he  returned  to 
Alexandria  before  the  strife  broke  out  again,  and 
with  still  greater  violence.  In  spite  of  his  many 
and  powerful  friends,  Arius  was  defeated  at  the 
Council  of  Nicssa  (325),  and  banished  to  Illyria. 
Soon,  however,  a  reaction  in  his  favor  set  in.  The 
Eusebian  party  espoused  his  cause  more  openly, 
and  through  Constantia,  the  sister  of  the  emperor, 
he  got  access  to  the  court.  He  was  formally  re- 
called from  banishment;  and  all  the  chiefs  of  the 
Eusebians  were  assembled  in  Constantinople  to 
receive  him  back  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church, 
when  he  suddenly  died  the  day  before  the  solem- 
nity at  the  age  of  over  eighty  years,  at  a  time  and 
in  a  manner  that  seemed  to  the  orthodox  to  be  a 
direct  interposition  of  Providence,  and  a  con- 
denmation  of  his  doctrine;  while  his  friends  attrib- 
uted his  death  to  poison.  Athanasius  relates  the 
fact  in  a  letter  to  Serapion  (De  morte  Am)  dn  the 
authority  of  a  priest,  Macarius  of  Constantinople. 
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Epiphanius  (Hcbt,,  Ixviii.  7)  compares  his  death 
to  that  of  Judas  the  traitor.  Socrates  (Hist,  eccl., 
i.  38)  and  Sozomen  (Hist,  ecd.^  ii.  30)  give  minute 
accounts  with  disgusting  details.  Arius's  prin- 
cipal work,  called  Thalia  (**  the  Banquet "),  which 
he  wrote  during  his  stay  with  Eusebius  at  Nico- 
media,  was  a  defense  of  his  doctrine  in  an  enter- 
taining popular  form,  half  poetry,  half  prose;  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  fragments  in  the  tracts  of 
Athanasius,  it  is  lost.  A  letter  to  Eusebius  of 
Nicomedia,  and  one  to  Alexander  of  Alexandria, 
are  extant  (cf.  Fabricius-Harles,  viii.,  Hamburg, 
1802,  p.  309).  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  all 
knowledge  of  Arius  is  derived  from  the  accounts  of 
his  enemies  and  opponents,  written  during  the 
course  of  an  exceedingly  bitter  controversy.  See 
Arianibm;  Athanabiub;  and  consult  the  works 
there  mentioned. 

ARK  OP  THE  COVENAITT. 

Deteription  (f  1).  The  Second  Temple  ({  6). 

Meaninc     of      Kapporeth  Character  of  the  Accounts 

(f  2).  in  Exodus  ({  6). 

Chests  Used  in  Other  Cults  The   Filvt    Period  of   the 

(i  3).  Ark's  History  (f  7). 

Contenta  of  the  Ark  ({  4).  The  Second  Period  (f  8). 

According  to  the  Pentateuchal  narrative,  the 
ark  of  the  covenant  was  the  receptacle  of  the 
tables  of  the  law  (called  '^  tables  of  the  cove- 
nant," Deut.  ix.  9,  11,  15;  "  tables  of  the  testi- 
mony," Ex.  xxxi.  18,  xxxii.  15,  xxxiv.  29),  attest- 
ing the  divine  will,  the  foundation  of  the  community 
between  God  and  Israel.  It  is  so  called  in  Num.  x. 
33,  xiv.  44;  Deut.  x.  8.  (cf.  Heb.  ix.  4);  in  Ex. 
xxv.  22,  xxvi.  33-34  "  ark  of  the  testimony  "  is 
foimd.  According  to  the  description  of  Ex.  xxv. 
10-22,   xxvi.   33-34,  xxxvii.  1-9,  xl. 

I.  Deacrip-  20-21,  it  was  a  chest  of  shittim 
tion.  (acacia)  wood,  standing  on  four  feet, 
two  cubits  and  a  half  (three  feet 
nine  inches)  long,  a  cubit  and  a  half  (two  feet 
three  inches)  wide  and  high;  it  was  overlaid  with 
gold  inside  and  out,  decorated  with  a  golden  crown 
(rim  or  molding),  and  had  a  gold  ring  at  each  of 
the  four  comers  above  the  feet,  through  which 
passed  staves  overlaid  with  gold  that  the  ark  might 
be  carried;  these  staves  were  never  to  be  removed. 
The  cover  was  a  massive  golden  plate,  at  the  end 
of  which  figures  of  cherubim  were  placed,  facing 
each  other  and  looking  toward  the  cover,  while 
their  outspread  wings  extended  over  the  latter. 
The  place  of  the  ark  was  at  the  rear  of  the  Holy  of 
Holies  of  the  tabernacle. 

These  cherubic  figures  direct  the  thought  to 
Yahweh  as  enthroned  over  the  ark  (Ps.  Ixxx.  1; 
Jer.  iii.  16-17).  As  it  contained  the  tables  of  stone 
upon  which  were  written  the  ten  commandments, 
God  was  enthroned  over  that  which  was  binding 
upon  the  people  to  which  nothing  could  be  added 
and  from  which  nothing  could  be  taken 
3.  Meaning  away.    The  Hebrew   word  kapporeth 

of  Kappo-    is  best  taken  in  the  sense  of  "  cover," 

reth.        not  as  **  expiatory  vessel,"  as  is  often 

done  after    the     Septuagint,    which 

translates  it  by  hilaatirion  (Vulg.  propiHatorium), 

Passages  like  Lev.  xvi.  14-15;  I  Chron.  xxviii.  11, 


do  not  necessarily  require  the  latter  interpretation. 
For  when  on  the  great  day  of  atonement,  according 
to  the  first  passage,  the  high  priest  sprinkled  the 
blood  of  atonement  upon  the  first  part  of  the 
kapporeth,  he  did  it  because  it  bore  the  throne  of 
God,  to  which  the  blood  was  to  be  brought  near; 
and  in  the  same  manner  the  designation  of  the 
Holy  of  Holies  as  heth  horkapporeth  in  the  passage 
in  Chronicles,  can  be  rejected  as  unsuitable  to  this 
interpretation  only  by  those  who  overlook  that  the 
kapporeth  is  not  to  be  thought  of  without  the 
cherubim  which  bear  the  presence  of  God,  which 
presence  it  is  which  makes  the  place  of  the  ark  the 
Holy  of  Holies. 

With  the  chests  used  in  the  idol  worship  of  some 

nations  of  antiquity,  the  ark  of  the  covenant  had 

nothing  at  all  in  conmion.    For  those 

3.  Chests     chests    contained    either    images    of 

Used  in  gods  or  a  mysterious  symboHam  like 
Other  Cults,  the  mystic  chests  used  in  the  service 
of  the  mysteries  of  Dionysius,  Demeter, 
and  Venus.  In  the  strongest  contrast  to  the 
heathen  mystery,  that  which  the  ark  contained 
was  known  and  revealed  to  all  the  world;  but  it 
was  also  known  to  every  one  that  it  was  as  holy  as 
the  Word  of  God,  spoken  to  Israel,  and  the  proto- 
document  of  the  fundamental  conditions  of  the 
communion-relation  existing  between  him  and  his 
chosen  people. 

According  to  the  explicit  statement  in  I  Kings 
viii.  9,  a  passage  which  precludes  the  idea  that 
Solomon  made  any  change  in  the  old  Mosaic 
sanctuary,  there  was  nothing  in  the  ark  save  the 
two  tables  of  stone.  When  the 
4.  Contents  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
of  the  Ark.  (ix.  4)  says  that  in  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  were  the  golden  pot  that 
had  manna  (Ex.  xvi.  33)  and  Aaron's  rod  that 
budded  (Num.  xvii.  10),  he  follows  a  tradition 
which  proceeded  from  an  inaccurate  conception  of 
these  passages.  For  when  Aaron  is  conmianded 
(Ex.  xvi.  33)  to  put  the  pot  with  manna  "  before 
Yahweh,"  and  when  Moses  is  told  (Num.  xvii.  10) 
to  bring  Aaron's  rod  again  ''  before  the  testimony," 
it  does  not  follow  that  these  things  were  kept  inside 
of  the  ark.  A  comparison  with  other  passages 
where  similar  expressions  are  used  does  not  lead 
to  the  inference  that  the  pot  of  manna  and  the  rod 
were  kept  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  but  rather  that 
they  were  in  the  sanctuary. 

At  the  destruction  of  Solomon's  temple  the  ark 

seems  to  have  been  burned;  at  least  the  second 

temple  had  an  empty  Holy  of  Holies. 

5.  The       According  to  the  Talmudio  treatise 

Second      Yoma    (536),  a   stone   three    fingers 

Temple,  above  the  ground  was  in  the  place  of 
the  ark,  on  which  the  high  priest 
put  his  censer  on  the  yearly  day  of  atonement. 
It  is  this  stone  to  which,  according  to  some  ex- 
positors, Zech.  iii.  9  refers.  The  prophet  Jeremiah 
refers  to  a  time  of  which  he  says  (iii.  16-17)  "  in 
those  days,  said  the  Lord,  they  shall  say  no  more, 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord,  neither  shall 
it  come  to  mind;  neither  shall  they  remember  it; 
neither  shall  they  visit  it;  neither  shall  that  be 
done  any  more.    At  that   time   they  shall  call 
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Jerusalem  the  throne  of  the  Lord."  This  utterance 
reminds  of  the  description  of  the  new  temple, 
which  Ezekiel  gives  in  the  last  chapters  of  his  book 
(xl.  8qq.)i  in  which  nothing  is  read  of  an  ark  of  the 
covenant,  where  the  living  cherubim  carrying  the 
glory  of  God  take  the  place  of  the  cherubim  of  the 
tabernacle  and  of  the  Solomonic  temple,  made  by 
the  hand  of  men, — a  reference  to  the  time  of  the 
true  dwelling  of  God  in  his  congregation  made 
perfect,  in  whose  heart  he  wrote  his  law  (Jer.  xxxi. 
33),  a  time  when  shall  be  fulfilled  what  the  ark  of 
the  covenant  of  the  Mosaic  legislature  together 
with  the  tabernacle  propheticaJly  prefigured  as 
"  a  shadow  of  the  good  things  to  come  **  (Heb.  x.  1). 

W.  VOLCKt. 

In  the    preprophetic  age,  "  the  ark ''  was  the 
most  important  symbol  of  the  Hebrew  religion, 
and  its  functions  belonged  almost  wholly  to  that 
period.    The  preceding  sketch  takes  for  granted 
that  the  descriptions  of  it  given  in 
6.  Charac-  Exodus  correspond  to  its  form,  con- 
ter  of  the    dition,   and   contents   as  it   actually 
Accoimts    appeared  throughout  its  many  vicissi- 
in  Exodus,  tudes.    But  it  is  now  generally  ad- 
mitted that  they  are  an  idealization, 
like  the  accoimts  in  the  same  priestly  code  of  the 
tabernacle  itself.     The  tradition,   however,   that 
the  ark  was  transported  from  Sinai  to  Palestine, 
and  was  moved  from  place  to  place  till  it  was 
finally  lodged  in  the  shrine  of  David  in  Jerusalem 
and  thence  naturally  transferred  to  the  temple 
of  Solomon,  is  doubtless  based  on  fact. 

The  chief  significance  of  the  ark  in  the  history 
of  religion  is  that  it  represents  in  unique  fashion 
the  transition  stage  between  the  primitive  con- 
ceptions of  the  Deity  and  those  announced  by  the 
prophets.    The    advance    made    by    the    Mosaic 
revelation  upon  the  previous  beliefs  of  the  Hebrews 
is  signally  shown  in  its  representation 
7.  The       of  Yahweh  as  more  than  a  mere  local 
First        deity.    He  was,  indeed,  still  thought 
Period  of    of   as    inseparable   from    his    chosen 
the  Ark's    people;    but  wherever  they  went  he 
History,     might  go  with  them.    He  did  not, 
it  is  true,  forsake  Sinai  at  once;    in 
great  emergencies  he  came  thence  in  his  full  power 
and  majesty  to  the  new  home  of  his  worshipers 
(Judges  V.  4  sqq.,  cf.  I  Kings  xix.  8  sqq.,  Deut. 
xxxiii.  2).    The  ark,  however,  was  to  be  a  con- 
stant and  unfailing  proof  that  he  was  among  them 
as   their   champion   and  protector.    This   is   the 
original  meaning  of  Ex.  xxxiii.   (cf.  R.  Smend, 
AUtestamentliche  Religumsgeachichte,  Leipsic,   1893, 
pp.  42-43).    The  question  of  the  literal  accuracy 
of  the  statement  that  the  two  tablets  of  the  law 
were  placed  in  the  ark  at  Sinai  and  were  thence- 
forward kept  there  will  be  settled  according  to  the 
view  taken  by  each  inquirer  of  the  character  of 
the  Mosaic  teaching.    It  is  perhaps  easier  to  believe 
that  they  were  placed  there  at  first  than  to  suppose 
that  they  were  kept  there  during  the  whole  early 
history  of  Israel.    The  guardians  of  the  ark  were 
then  very  Uttle  concerned  about  the  command- 
ments of  Yahweh ;  what  they  wanted  was  to  have 
him  fight  their  battles;    they  cared  more  for  his 
numen  than  for  his  nomen.    Moreover,  it  is  not  said 


whether  the  version  of  the  decalogue  contained  in 
Ex.  XX.  (E)  or  that  of  xxxi  v.  (J)  was  the  one  that 
was  laid  in  the  ark.  So  long  as  both  versions  were 
in  vogue  neither  could  have  been  regarded  as  ex- 
clusively sacrosanct.  Possibly  some  sacred  stone 
was  first  placed  in  the  ark  as  a  talisman.  It  b 
noteworthy  that  the  place  in  the  Jordan  where  the 
ark  stood  when  the  waters  were  divided  was  marked 
by  a  heap  of  stones — ^a  sacred  memorial  (Josh, 
iii.-iv.).  The  first  period  in  the  history  of  the  ark 
came  to  an  end  with  its  capture  by  the  Philistines 
when  it  was  demonstrated  that  the  power  of  Yah- 
weh did  not  necessarily  accompany  those  who 
trusted  to  its  presence  for  victory  (I  Sam.  iv.). 
This  was  doubtless  a  wholesome  lesson;  but  the 
moral  of  it  was  weakened  in  later  times  by  the 
sacerdotalists  who  added  to  the  genuine  tradition 
stories  of  the  terrible  punishments  inflicted  both 
upon  the  Philistines  and  Hebrews  who  failed, 
though  imwittingly,  fully  to  appreciate  the  sanctity 
of  the  ark  (I  Sam.  v.,  vi.). 

In  the  next  period  the  ark,  instead  of  being  itself 
an  object  of  worship  and  an  instrument  of  blessing 
or  cursing,  became  a  sacred  relic  in  a  permanent 
sanctuary.  The  transition  stage  was  the  time 
between  its  return  fr9m  the  Philistine 
8.  The  country  and  its  triumphal  trans- 
Second  portation  to  Jerusalem  (I  Sam.  vii. 
Period.  1-2;  II  Sam.  vi.  1-11).  The  circum- 
stances are  obscure.  But  this  much 
seems  plain:  That  there  was  no  fitting  sanctuary 
for  the  ark  now  that  Shiloh,  the  national  religious 
center,  had  been  destroyed;  that  the  ark  itself, 
having  ceased  to  be  a  beneficent  wonder-worker, 
was  kept  in  seclusion;  and  that  during  the  whole 
of  the  unsettled  reigns  of  Saul  and  of  David  in 
Hebron  it  was  never  regarded  or  appealed  to  as  a 
national  palladium,  not  even  in  the  most  anxious 
days  of  battle.  When  a  permanent  seat  of  worship 
and  of  central  government  had  been  provided  by 
David,  it  was  natural  that  the  most  venerable 
monument  of  the  national  religion  (cf.  Jer.  iii.  16) 
should  be  securely  housed  and  guarded.  But  it 
had  lost  its  practical  efficiency.  We  do  not  read 
of  its  being  again  taken  forth  with  the  army  (II  Sam. 
xi.  11  merely  implies  that  it  had  not  as  yet  a  fitting 
temple  of  its  own);  and  David  himself  in  his  utmost 
peril  refused  to  have  it  carried  with  him  when  he 
left  Jerusalem  before  Absalom  (II  Sam.  xv.  24  sqq.). 
With  its  removal  to  the  temple  of  Solomon  it 
disappears  from  the  record  of  Israel's  religion.  It 
was  superseded  by  the  living  word  of  Revelation. 

J.  F.  McCJUBDT. 

Biblioobaprt:  The  best  treatment  is  found  in  BB,  L 
300-310,  with  that  in  DB,  i.  140-161  perhaps  next; 
J.  H.  Hurts,  BeiiragemKr  Symbolik  dm  alUettament^ 
luhen  KuUua,  m  ZeiUehrift  fUr  lutheri$die  Tkeoloffie,  xii. 
(1861 )  27  aqq.;  idem.  Der  altteatamentliche  OpferkuUua,  {{ 
11.  15.  Leipsio.  1862;  A.  KOhler,  Ldirbuch  der  btbUachen 
OeBdiiehU,  i.  368-360.  Erlangen.  1876;  Sehring.Der  eUtteBta- 
menUiche  Sprachoebraudi  in  Betreff  dm  Namena  der  .  .  . 
Bundmlade,  in  ZATW,  xi.  (1801)  114-115;  Couard.  Die 
religtiHu  nahoruUe  Bedeutuno  der  Lade^  in  ZATWt  xiL. 
1802;  W.  H.  Kosters,  in  ThT,  xxvii..  1803  (brilliant); 
H.  Winekler.  Oeachichte  leraeU,  i.  70-77.  Leipsio.  1806; 
R.  Krstssohmar.  D%e  Bundeevoretdluno  ifn  Alien  Teeia^ 
meni,  pp.  208-220.  Marburg.  1806;  C.  von  Sohiek,  Die  SHfte- 
hutte  dee  Tempel  in  JerueaUmt  und  der  TempelplatM  der 
JetzUeit,  Berlin,  1806;  W.  Lots,  Dte  Bundmlade,  Leipsio. 
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1001;  M.  Debelius,  Die  Lade  JahveSt  in  Forichungtn 
xwr  RHigion  und  LdtUratur  de»  Alien  und  Neuen  Tea- 
tOmenU,  Leipdc.  1906.  On  other  arks.  C.  C.  W.  F 
B&hr.  Symbolik  der  Moe/Uachen  SUftahlUU,  Heidelberg. 
1841;  Simpson,  Ark-ahrinet  of  Japan,  in  T8BA,  y.  550- 
554;  C.  J.  Ball,  in  T8BA,  xiv.  4. 

ARKITES,  Ork'aitB:  A  people  mentioned  in 
Gen.  X.  17  and  I  Chron.  i.  15  as  descendants  of 
Canaan.  Since  Josephus  (Ant,,  I.  vi.  2)  the  name 
has  been  connected  with  a  town  Area  (modem 
*Arka  and  Tell  *Arka),  at  the  foot  of  Lebanon, 
about  12  m.  n.  of  Tripoli.  It  is  mentioned  in 
Assyrian  inscriptions  and  in  the  Tell  el-Amama 
tablets  (Schrader,  42,  55,  194),  and  was  an  impor- 
tant place  in  late  Roman  times.  The  emperor 
Alexander  Sevenis  was  bom  there  in  a  temple 
dedicated  to  Alexander  the  Great,  and  from  this 
fact  the  town  was  called  Csesarea  libani.  It  was 
an  important  fortress  during  the  crusades  and  a 
flourishing  commercial  town  in  the  twelfth 
century.  The  ruins  which  remain  belong  to 
Roman  times. 
Biblioobapht:  E.    Robinson,    Later   Biblical    Reeearchea, 

375-881,  Boston,  1856;  SchOrer,  Qeechichte,  L  504.  note  36, 

Eng.  transl.,  I.  ii.  201.  note  35. 

ARLES,  drl,  ARCHBISHOPRIC  OF:  An  an- 
cient see  in  southern  France  (44  m.  n.w.  of  Ma]> 
seilles),  whose  incumbents  from  the  early  part 
of  the  fifth  century  to  the  early  part  of  the  seventh, 
bore  the  title  of  primate,  descriptive  of  their  position 
as  representatives  of  the  Roman  curia  in  that 
country  and  first  among  the  bishops  of  the  Gallic 
Church.  The  gospel  was  brought  to  Aries  from 
Marseilles  about  the  beginning,  probably,  of  the 
third  century  and  the  first  mention  of  a  bishop  of 
Aries  occurs  about  255.  With  the  division  of  the 
empire  by  Diocletian  and  the  subsequent  rapid 
decline  of  Lyons,  Aries  rose  to  an  eminent  position 
as  a  commercial  and  admimstrative  center  and  a 
stronghold  of  Roman  civilization  in  Gaul.  Its 
bishops,  however,  were  formally  imder  the  authority 
of  the  bishop  of  Vienne  as  metropolitan  till  about 
the  year  400  when  Aries  succeeded  Treves  as  the 
residence  of  the  prefect  of  Gaul,  becoming,  thereby, 
the  capital  of  the  Roman  power  in  western  Europe. 

The  metropolitan  rights  of  Vienne  were  thereupon 
brought  into  question,  and,  after  a  synod  at  Turin 
(401 )  had  failed  to  arrive  at  a  decision  in  the  matter, 
a  grant  of  extensive  privileges  was  obtained  in  the 
year  417  from  Pope  Zosimus  by  Patroclus,  bishop 
of  Aries  since  412.  The  territory  of  the  see  of 
Aries  was  increased  at  the  expense  of  Marseilles, 
and  upon  Patroclus  was  conferred  the  title  of 
metropolitan  of  the  Viennois  with  authority  over 
the  episcopal  sees  of  Narbonne  and  Aix.  To  raise 
the  ecclesiastical  authority  of  Aries  to  a  degree 
commensurate  with  its  political  importance  the 
pope  conferred  upon  its  bishop  the  title  of  primate, 
and  with  it,  the  power  to  intervene  as  arbiter  in 
such  disputed  church  questions  as  were  not  reserved 
for  the  decision  of  the  bishop  of  Rome. 

The  primacy  of  Aries  had  some  justification  and 
much  of  the  authority  which  it  rapidly  gained 
from  a  legend  which  makes  its  appearance  about 
this  time  connecting  Aries  with  the  name  of  Trophi- 
mus  who,  sent  by  the  Apostle  Peter  to  preach  the 
gospel  in  Gaul,  was  reputed  to  have  made  that  city 


the  scene  of  his  first  labors.  Subsequently  the 
legendary  Trophimus  was  identified  with  the  person 
of  that  name  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament 
(Acts  XX.  4,  xxi.  29;  II  Tim.  iv  12).  As  a  result 
of  the  dispute  between  Hilary,  Bishop  of  Aries  from 
429  (see  Hilary,  St.,  of  Aeles),  and  Pope  Leo  the 
Great,  the  primatial  dignity  was  abolished  in  445 
and  the  office  of  metropolitan  was  transferred  to 
Vienne.  So  firmly  grounded,  however,  was  the 
authority  of  Aries  by  this  time  that  in  450  the  claims 
of  the  church  of  Trophimus  to  the  primacy  and 
the  vicariate  were  brought  before  the  pope  by 
nineteen  bishops  of  Gaul,  and  though  Leo  refused 
to  admit  the  validity  of  these  claims  he  receded  so 
far  from  his  position  as  to  divide  the  metropolitan 
dignity  between  Vienne  and  Aries.  Actually, 
Aries  retained  such  preeminence  as  to  make  it 
still  the  first  of  Gallic  episcopates.  The  incursion 
of  the  Visigoths  into  Provence  in  466  severed  all 
relations  between  Aries  and  Rome  for  nearly  thirty 
years,  but  the  rise  of  the  Arian  power  in  southern 
France  and  in  the  north  of  Italy,  led  to  a  reestab- 
lishment  of  the  Roman  connection,  in  defense  of 
the  threatened  cause  of  orthodoxy.  Upon  Csesarius, 
bishop  of  Aries,  was  conferred,  in  513,  the  pallium 
as  token  of  the  vicarial  office  (for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  Westem  Church)  together  with 
the  right  of  exercising  pastoral  supervision  over 
the  churches  in  Gaul  and  Spain.  As  administrator 
and,  more  important  still,  as  a  formulator  of  eccle- 
siastical legislation  CsBsarius  made  his  influence 
felt  throughout  the  country  and  traces  of  his  work 
were  to  be  found  in  Spain,  Ireland,  Italy,  and 
Germany  (see  C^bsariub  op  Arles).  But  with 
the  rise  of  the  national  Prankish  Church  and  the 
removal  of  the  political  center  of  the  kingdom 
to  the  north  the  authority  of  the  bishops  of  Aries 
rapidly  declined.  As  late  as  613  they  appear  in 
the  character  of  papal  vicars  but  their  importance 
soon  became  second  to  that  of  the  bishops  of  Lyons. 
In  794  the  niunber  of  suffragans  imder  the  authority 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Aries  was  eight;  in  1475  they 
numbered  only  four.  The  bishopric  was  abolished 
in  1802  but  the  title  of  'primat  des  primais  des 
Gavies  is  still  home  by  the  archbishop  of  Vienne. 
[Among  the  ninety-six  incumbents  of  the  see  the 
most  distinguished,  besides  those  already  mentioned, 
were  Vigilius  (588-610),  who  was  apostolic  vicar 
under  Gregory  the  Great  over  all  the  bishops  of 
Burgundy  and  Austrasia,  Cardinal  Peter  de  Foix 
(1450-62),  an  important  ecclesiastical  statesman, 
and  the  last  archbishop,  Jean  Marie  Dulan  (1775- 
92),  who  was  guillotined  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
seven  by  the  revolutionary  authorities.] 

(F.  Arnold.) 

Biblioobapht:  For  souroes  oonsult'  Epiatola  AreUiieneea 
genvMia  and  Ejnetola  Viennenses  apuria,  m  MOH,  Epiat., 
iiL  (1891)  1-109.  On  the  general  subject.  M.  Triobaud. 
Hiatoire  de  la  aainte  ^liae  d'Arlea,  4  vols.,  Paris,  1858-65; 
E.  LOning,  GeachidUe  dea  detUachen  Kirehenreehla,  i.  436-498, 
Strasburg,  1878;  J.  Langen,  Oeachichte  der  romtachen Kirehe, 
I  742-785.  Bonn.  1881;  W.  Gundlacb.  Der  SireU  der  Bia- 
Htmer  Arlea  und  Vienne,  Hanover.  1890;  D.  Bernard, 
La  Baailique  primahale  de  Si.  Trophime  d'Arlea,  Paris, 
1893;  L.  Duchesne,  Faatea  Spiacopaux  de  I'aneienne  Oaule, 
i..  chap.  ii.  84-144,  Paris,  1894. 

ARLES,  SYNODS  OF:      The  first  great  western 
synod  was  held  at  Aries,  in  the  presence  of  the  em- 
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peror  Constantine,  who  called  it,  and  under  the 
presidency  of  Marinus,  the  bishop  of  the  place,  in 
314  (316?).  Thirty-three  bishops  were  present, 
representing  almost  all  the  western  provinces,  from 
Africa  to  Britain.  The  significance  of  the  synod  in 
regard  to  the  Donatist  controversy  will  be  treated 
under  Donatism.  The  canons  are  principally  inter- 
esting as  showing  how  the  Church  endeavored  to 
adapt  itself  to  the  alteration  in  its  circumstances 
brought  about  by  the  recognition  of  Christianity. 
They  declare  that  the  acceptance  of  a  government 
office  is  no  reason  for  forsaking  the  fellowship  of 
the  Church,  and  that  those  who  refused  to  serve 
in  the  army  when  summoned  should  be  excom- 
municated, while  they  refused  to  consider  chari- 
oteers and  actors  as  members  of  the  Church  imless 
they  renounced  their  professions.  The  principal 
enactments,  however,  related  to  clerical  and  lay 
discipline.  Important  regulations  as  to  ecclesias- 
tical usages  were  the  prescription  of  unanimity  in 
keeping  E^ter,  the  forbidding  of  the  African  custom 
of  rebsLptizing  heretics,  and  the  requirement  of  the 
presence  of  three  bishops  at  least  for  an  episcopal 
consecration.  Another  synod  was  held  at  Aries 
in  353  during  the  Arian  controversy;  it  is  not 
included  in  the  usual  enumeration.  What  is  called 
the  second  synod  was  held  in  the  fifth  century,  not 
before  443.  Its  56  canons  are  mostly  reaffirma- 
tions of  older  decrees.  It  is  called  in  question 
by  Duchesne  (Pastes  episcopaux,  Paris,  1894,  p. 
141).  The  next  synod,  in  451,  declared  its  ad- 
hesion to  the  "  Tome  of  St.  Leo  "  on  the  Incar- 
nation. What  is  usually  called  the  third,  a  few 
years  later,  decided  a  local  dispute  between  a 
bishop  and  an  abbot.  After  two  more  synods, 
in  463  and  about  475  (for  the  latter  see  Lu- 
ciDUs),  the  so  called  foiuth  met  under  the 
presidency  of  Cssarius  in  524,  and  was  largely 
concerned  with  means  for  increasing  the  number 
of  the  clergy.  The  fifth  was  held  in  554,  to  es- 
tablish more  firmly  the  episcopal  authority.  No 
others  worth  mentioning  occur  until  the  reforming 


synod  of  813,  held  under  C!harlemagne's  auspices 
and  expressing  his  views.  Another  was  held  in  1 234 
in  connection  with  the  crusade  against  the  Albi- 
genses.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bibuooeapht:  Tha  acts  are  in  Bfansi,  ConeiHa,  the  canons 
of  1.  2,  4,  and  6  in  H.  P.  Bnins,  Cattonm  apottolcrum  et 
eonciliorumt  ii.«  Berlin.  1839;  of  4  and  6  in  MOH,  Con- 
cilia, i.  (1893).  ii  (1904);  consult  Hefele.  CimciUen- 
getkiehtet  passim. 

ARMAGH,  BISHOPRIC  OF:  An  ancient  episco- 
pal see  in  Ireland,  traditionally  reputed  to  have  been 
founded  by  St.  Patrick  about  445,  and  now  existing 
in  connection  with  both  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the 
Anglican  Churches.  It  had  exclusive  metropolitan 
jurisdiction  over  the  whole  of  Ireland  imtil  1152, 
when  a  national  council  at  Kells  provided  for  the 
elevation  of  three  other  sees,  those  of  Cashel, 
Dublin,  and  Tuam,  to  archiepiscopal  rank,  Armagh 
still  holding  the  primacy.  Of  the  earlier  arch- 
bishops the  most  famous  was  St.  Malachy  (d.  1148; 
see  Malachy  O'Morgair,  St.),  the  friend  of  St. 
Bernard  and  reformer  of  the  Irish  Church.  Ed- 
ward VI.,  in  the  course  of  his  efforts  to  establish 
Protestantism,  attempted  to  transfer  the  primacy 
to  Dublin,  and  the  Protestant  Archbishop  of  Dublin 
is  at  present  designated  as  "  primate  of  Ireland," 
while  his  colleague  of  Armagh  has  been  known  as 
"  primate  of  all  Ireland  **  since  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  Roman  Catholic 
succession  was  maintained  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  the  later  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies; one  archbishop  waa  assassinated,  another 
died  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and  a  third  (Plunket) 
was  executed  in  1681  on  the  charge  of  complicity 
in  the  "  Popish  Plot."  The  diocese  comprises 
Louth,  the  greater  part  of  Armagh  and  T3rrone, 
and  a  section  of  Deny.  The  Anglican  (^ocese 
included  that  of  Qogher  from  1850  to  1886  when 
Clogher  was  restored  as  a  separate  jurisdiction. 
For  additional  details  on  the  earlier  history,  see 
Csi/nc  Church  in  Britain  and  Ireland. 
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The  Old  Armenian  Kingdom — to 

600  B.C.  (f  1). 
Indo-Qermanio    Immigration — the 

Armenians  (f  2). 
The  Persian  Period,  226-642  (f  3). 
The  Califs  and  the  Inroads  of  the 
Turks— to  1381  (f  4). 

II.  Literature. 


111. 


ARHENU. 

Begins  in  the  Fourth  Century  ({  1). 

The  Armenian  Alphabet.  Transla- 
tions (f  2). 

Original  Armenian  Literature. 
Moees  of  Chorene  (f  3). 

The  Eighth  and  Suooeeding  Cen- 
turies (f  4). 

The  Armenian  Church. 

Legends  ({  1). 


Gregory  the  Illuminator  (f  2). 

History  to  600  ({  3). 

To  1166  (i  4). 

Negotiations  for  Union  with  Rome 

and   the   Greek  Church  ({  6). 
From  1600  ({  6). 
The  Armenian  Uniates  (f  7). 
The  Evangelical  Armenians  ({  B\ 
Armenians  in  America  (f  9). 


Armenia  is  a  country  situated  in  western 
Asia  between  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas 
and  the  Taurus  and  Caucasus  Mountains. 
In  its  widest  extent  it  lay  between  37 
and  49"  east  longitude,  37"  30'  and  41"  45'  north 
latitude.  The  Euphrates  divided  it  into  Great 
and  Little  Armenia,  respectively  east  and  west  of 
the  river.  It  is  a  lofty  mountain-land  with  ex- 
tensive plains,  including  the  head  waters  of  the 
Cyrus  (Kur)  and  Araxes  (Aras),  which  flow  north- 
ward to  the  Caspian  Sea,  as  well  as  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris.  The  moimtains  are  well  wooded  and 
enclose  deep  and  fruitful  valleys.  The  winters 
are  severe  with  much  snow,  the  summers  dry  and 


hot.    The  native  geographers  regarded  their  land 
as  the  middle  of  the  world. 

L  Histoiy:  The  older  history  of  Armenia  is 
learned  from  Assyrian  accounts  and  native  cimei- 
form  inscriptions.  The  Assyrians  called  the  coun- 
try Urartu  (see  Assyria),  corresponding  to  the 
Biblical  land  or  kingdom  of  Ararat  (II  Kings  xix. 
37;  Isa.  xxxvii.  38;  Jer.  li.  27).  The  native  name 
for  the  people  is  Chaldini  from  Chaldis,  their  chief 
god.  The  oldest  inhabitants  are  distinguished 
from  the  later  by  their  language,  which  is  silied  to 
the  Ural-Altaic  family.  Originally  living  east  of 
Lake  Van,  the  Urarteans  pressed  to  the  south  and 
east  and  f  oimded  a  kingdom  as  rivals  of  the  As^yr- 
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lans.  Their  capital  was  the  well-fortified  garden- 
city  Van-Tuspa.  The  temple  of  the  national  god 
Chaldis  became  the  center  of  the  theo- 
I.  The  Old  cratically  organized  kingdom.  By 
Armenian  means  of  the  Menuas  canal  (at 
Kingdom —  present  the  Shamiram  Su),  King  Men- 
to  600  B.C.  uas  supplied  his  city  with  water.  Un- 
der his  son,  Argistis  I.,  against  whom 
Shalmaneser  III.  (78^-773  b.c.)  had  to  ^ht  six 
times,  the  kingdom  reached  its  height,  but  Tig- 
lath-Pileser  soon  made  an  end  to  its  glory  and  in 
735  B.C.  the  capital  Tuspa  was  destroyed.  The 
weakened  kingdom,  nevertheless,  continued  in  con- 
stant enmity  with  the  Assyrians.  Thither  the 
sons  and  murderers  of  Sennacherib  fled  in  681.  B.C. 
In  the  course  of  time  better  relations  were  brought 
about  between  the  two  kingdoms,  and  till  640  b.c. 
ambassadors  of  the  king  of  Urartu  went  to  Nine- 
veh. The  prophet  Jeremiah  is  the  last  who  men- 
tions the  kingdom,  and  after  this  it  disappears  from 
history  (cf.  C.  F.  Lehmann,  Daa  vorarmeniache 
Reich  von  Van,  in  the  Deutsche  Rundschau ,  1894- 
95,  pp.  353-369;  also  articles  by  Lehmann  and 
W.  Belck  in  Zeitschrift  fUr  Ethnologic ,  xxiv., 
1892,  122-152,  Zeitschrift  far  Assyriologie,  vii., 
1892,  255-267,  Verhandlungen  der  Berliner  GeseU- 
schajt  fur  Anthropologie,  xxv.,  1893,  (61)-(82), 
and  following  years). 

The  advance  of  Indo-Germanic  tribes  in  the  sixth 
century  B.C.  added  greatly  to  the  population  of 
Armenia.    The  Persians  and  Greeks 
3.  Indo-    called  this  new  element  Armenians, 
Germanic   whereas  the  people  call  themselves 
Immigra-   Hayk,    (plural    of    Hay)    and   their 
tion.  The   coimtry  ^a^^oston,  claiming  a  mythical 
Armenians.  Hayk  as  their  ancestor.    The  newly 
immigrated  Indo-Germanic  tribes  ab- 
sorbed the  aborigines.    The  Armenians  were  at 
first  under  Median,  afterward  imder  Persian  sway. 
They  took  part  in  the  general  revolt  imder  Darius 
I.  (after  521  b.c),  but,  five  times  defeated,  they 
remained  quiet  imder  the  AchsemenidsB.    In  the 
time  of  Xenophon,  Armenia  was  divided  into  an 
eastern  and  western  satrapy.    It  reached  the  zenith 
of  its  power  imder  Tigranes  I.  (about  90-55  b.c), 
a  descendant  of  Artaxias.    He  extended  the  boimds 
of  his  kingdom,  and  took  the  title  of  King  of  Kings, 
but  in  66  B.C.  Armenia  was  reduced  to  its  old  limits. 
From  that  time  on  the  kingdom  leaned  either  toward 
the  Parthians  or  Romans,  till  it  became  a  Roman 
province  imder  Trajan  (114-117). 

The  overthrow  of  the  Parthian  ArsacidsB  and  the 
establishment  of  the  rule  of  the  Sassanids  in  Persia 
in  226  was  of  great  importance  for 
3.  The  Per-  Armenia.     As   relatives    of    the    de- 
sianPeriodi  throned  legitimate  heirs,  the  Arme- 
326-643.    nian  princes  were  the  sworn  enemies 
of   the   Persian   kings.    In   238   the 
Armenian  King  Chosrov  was  murdered  at  the  in- 
stigation of  the  Persians.    During  the  following 
disturbances  the  latter  succeeded  in  occupying  the 
country  temporarily  and  forcing  upon  it  the  hated 
Mazdaiwm,  tUl  in  261,  by  the  victory  of  Odenathus 
of   Palmyra,   the  country   received   its   freedom. 
The  king's  son  Trdat  (Tiridates),  who  had  fled  to 
Roman  territory,  restored  the  kingdom  and  main- 
I.— 19 


tained  it  in  the  closest  connection  wth  Rome  and 
in  continual  struggle  with  the  Persians.  The  con- 
version of  the  king  and  people  to  Christianity 
necessitated  a  policy  friendly  to  Rome,  which 
came  to  an  end  by  the  unhappy  issue  of  Julian's 
campaign  and  the  disgraceful  peace  of  Jovian,  363. 
The  Persians  occupied  Armenia  and  King  Arsaces 
(Arshak)  was  made  a  prisoner.  Valens,  perceiving 
the  great  mistake,  miade  Arshak's  son  Pap  king 
(367-374).  But  the  nobility  and  priests  had  the 
upper  hand.  From  378  to  385  the  kingdom  was 
governed  by  the  clerically  inclined  Manuel  the 
Mamikonian.  In  387  Theodosius  the  Great  di- 
vided the  kingdom  with  the  Persians;  the  Romans 
received  a  piece  of  the  West  with  Garin  (Theo- 
dosiopolis),  but  four-fifths  of  Armenia  came  to 
Persia.  Till  428  nominal  Armenian  kings  ruled 
under  Persian  supremacy;  then  marzbans  ("  fron- 
tier-governors ")  were  appointed,  some  of  whom 
were  Armenians.  On  the  whole,  the  Persians 
showed  great  consideration  for  the  country.  Biany 
revolts  favoring  the  Byzantines  were  unsuccessful, 
but  after  the  Emperor  Maurice  reinstalled  CSiosrov 
Parvez  in  591,  the  latter  peacefully  ceded  almost 
all  Armenia  to  the  empire.  With  the  rise  of  the 
Mohammedan  power  it  fell  under  Arab  rule. 

The  first  century  of  the  califs  was  an  epoch  of 

national  and  literary  development,  and  Ashot  I., 

Bagratuni,   belonging  to  an  ancient 

4.  The  Armenian  dynasty,  succeeded  in  855 
Califs  and  in  becoming  the  prince  of  princes 
the  Inroads  and  in  obtaining  in  885  the  royal 
of  the  Turks  crown  from  the  calif.  The  new 
— ^to  1381.  kingdom  comprised  not  only  Armenia, 
but  also  Albania  and  Iberia  (Georgia). 
In  913  it  became  free,  but  was  divided  into  petty 
kingdoms,  of  which  that  of  the  Artsrunians  of 
Vaspurakan  was  the  most  important.  Afraid 
of  the  aggressive  Seljuks,  Senekherim,  the  last 
Artsnmian,  ceded  his  kingdom  in  1021,  and  Gagik 
the  Bagratunian  in  1041,  to  the  Byzantines,  but 
they,  too,  could  not  withstand  the  great  danger. 
The  systematic  cruel  devastation  of  the  country 
by  the  hordes  of  the  Seljuks  gave  the  deathblow 
to  the  political  life  and  civilization  of  the  Arme- 
nians at  home.  During  these  campaigns  many 
Armenians  withdrew  to  the  Taurus  and  Cilicia. 
In  1080  a  certain  Rupen,  probably  a  Bagratide, 
founded  a  small  kingdom  and  a  new  dynasty 
(Rupenides).  His  brave  successors  conquered  iJl 
Cilicia.  With  Byzantium  they  were  not  on  friendly 
terms,  but  their  relation  to  the  states  of  the  cru- 
saders was  close.  Levon  II.  was  crowned  king  in 
1198.  The  Rupenides  were  followed  m  1342  by 
the  Lusinians  of  Cyprus.  In  connection  with  the 
Mongob  and  the  West,  the  kingdom  tried  to  with- 
stand the  assault  of  the  Egyptian  Mamelukes. 
But  in  1375  King  Levon  VI.  had  to  give  up  his 
last  fortress.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1381.  From 
that  time  on  the  Armenians  have  never  had  an 
independent  kingdom. 

n.  Literature:  An  Armenian  literature  com- 
mences  with  the  introduction  of  the  Armenian 
writing.  Until  the  fourth  centuiy  they  wrote 
Syriac,  Greek,  or  Persian.  Armenian  works  said 
to  belong  to  this  early  time,  are  partly  translations, 
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partly  later  forgeries.    The  orations  of  Gregory  the 

Illuminator     (Venice,     1838;  ed.     Ter    Mikelian, 

Vagharshabad,   1806;  German,  by  J.   F.  Schmid, 

Regensburg,  1872)  belong  to  a  much 

1.  Begins  later  time.  To  his  contemporary, 
in  the  Zenop  Glak,  a  Syrian  bishop  and 
Fourth      afterward    abbot  of   the    monastery 

Century.  SurpGarabed  in  Taron,  a  history  of 
the  conversion  of  his  province  is 
ascribed,  said  to  have  been  originally  written  in' 
Syriac.  It  is  extant  in  an  Armenian  transla- 
tion, "  History  of  Taron,"  and  is  continued  by 
Bishop  John  the  Mamikonian,  said  to  have  lived 
in  the  seventh  century.  Both  works  are  his- 
torically worthless,  legendary  writings  of  the 
eighth  and  ninth  centuries.  Under  the  name  of 
Agathangelos,  secretary  of  the  Armenian  king 
Trdat,  a  history  of  the  conversion  of  the  king  and 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  is  extant  in  Arme- 
nian and  in  Greek  translation.  It  consists  of 
independent  writings  relating  to  St.  Gregory, 
united  after  456  (cf.  A.  von  Gutschmid,  Kleine 
Schriften,  iii.,  Leipmc,  1892, 394  sqq.,  420).  Of  great 
value  is  the  historical  work  of  Faustus  of  Byzan- 
tiimi,  containing  the  history  of  Armenia  from  317 
to  390  and  written  in  Greek.  Fragments  are 
extant  in  Procopius  (De  hello  Penico^  i.  5),  and  the 
entire  work — four  books — ^in  an  Armenian  trans- 
lation. 

The  founders  of  the  Armenian  national  literature 

are  the  catholicos  Sahag  (d.  439)  and  his  friend 

and  helper,  Mesrob  (d.  440),  the  in- 

2.  The  Ar-  ventor  of  the  Armenian  alphabet, 
menian     Till  their  time  there  existed  no  Arme- 

Alphabet.  nian  translation  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
Translations,  tures,  and  the  Bible  lessons  and 
prayers  were  read  either  in  Syriac 
or  Greek.  Mesrob's  plan  for  a  special  alphabet 
for  the  Armenians  was  favored  by  Sahag  and  by 
Kmg  Vramshapuh  (395^16).  With  the  help  of 
the  Greek  hermit  and  calligrapher  Rufinus,  the 
alphabet,  mostly  following  the  Greek,  was  pro- 
duced (cf.  H.  HQbschmann,  l/eber  Auasprachs 
und  Umachreibung  dea  AUarmenischen,  in  ZDMO, 
XXX.,  1876,  63  sqq.;  V.  Gardthausen,  Ueber  dem 
griechischen  Ursprung  der  armeniachen  Schrift, 
ibid.  74  sqq.).  For  the  Iberians  and  Albanians, 
two  neighboring  nations  but  dependent  upon  Ar- 
menian culture,  Mesrob  also  invented  alphabets. 
The  Armenian  alphabet  was  first  applied  to  the 
translation  of  the  Bible.  But  as  all  Greek  books 
had  been  destroyed,  and  the  study  of  Greek  was 
interdicted  in  the  schoob,  the  translation  was 
made  from  the  Syriac  version,  and  not  from  the 
original  text.  Men  were  sent,  however,  to  Con- 
stantinople to  study  the  Greek  language  and  ex- 
amine authentic  copies  of  the  Scriptures;  and  the 
result  of  these  exertions  was  a  truly  admirable 
translation,  produced  after  432  (see  Bible  Ver- 
8I0N8,  A,  VI.).  The  liturgical  books  for  the 
church  service,  the  church  history  of  Eusebius, 
and  the  life  of  St.  Anthony  by  Athanasius,  were 
also  translated  into  Armenian.  Of  translations, 
the  Greek  text  of  which  has  perished,  the  following 
may  be  mentioned:  Certain  treatises  of  Philo; 
tiie  chronicle  of  Eusebius;  the  apology  of  Aristides; 


homilies  of  Severianus  of  Gabala;  the  commen- 
taries of  Ephraem  ByruB  on  the  Bible;  and  certain 
writings  of  Basil  the  Great,  Chrysostom,  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem,  Athanasius,  and  others.  All  these 
works  belong  to  the  golden  period.  To  the  later 
school  of  translators  are  attributed  translations  of 
Plato's  worio3«  Aristotle's  categories,  and  Porphyry 's 
commentary  on  them,  Ignatius'  shorter  epistles, 
writings  of  Hippolytus,  Epiphanius,  Gregorius 
Thamnaturgus,  Euthalius,  and  others. 

The  original  literature  of  the  Armenians  is  almost 
exclusively  historical  and  theological.    To  Mesrob's 
pupil,  Eznik  of  Kulb,  is  due  a  work 
3.  Original  against  heretics,  and  Mesrob's  biog- 
Armenian   rapher,   Koriun,  wrote  an  authentic 
Literature,  record  of  the  beginnings  of  Armenian 
Moses  of   literature.    More  famous  is  Moses  of 
Chorene.    CSiorene  (Masea    Chorenenaia),  author 
of  a  history  of  Armenia  to  the  death  of 
Mesrob  (440),  the  only  native  source  for  the  pre- 
Christian    period    of    the    country.    It    probably 
originated  in  the  seventh  or  early  eighth  century 
and  was  first  published  at  Amsterdam,  1695,  and 
with  a  Latin  translation  by  W.  and  G.  Whiston, 
London,  1736;  the  best  edition  is  that  of  the  Mekh- 
itarists  (Venice,  1843)  in  the  complete  edition  of 
Moses's  works;  French  transl.,  in  Langlois,  ii.  45 
sqq.,  German  by  M.  Lauer  (Regensburg,  1869). 
To  Moses  is  also  ascribed  a  rhetoric  and  geography, 
edited  with  the  history  by  the  Whistons;  a  better 
recension  is  offered  by  A.  Soukry,  in  his  French  and 
Armenian  edition  (Venice,  1881 ;  cf .  von  Gutschmid, 
ut  sup.,  282  sqq.,  322  sqq.;  A.  Carridre,  Moiae  de 
Kkoren  et  lea  g^rUalogiea  patriarcalea,  Paris,  1891,  and 
Nouvellea  aourcea  de  Moiae  de  XAoren, Vienna,  1893). 
One  of  the  most  eminent  of  Armenian  historians 
is  Eghishe  (Elisseus)  Vartabed,  author  of  a  history 
of  the  religious  war  of  the  Annenians  against  the 
Persians  imder  Yezdigerd  II.,  439-451  (Eng.  transl., 
by  C.  F.  Neumann,  London,  1830).    His  junior 
contemporary,  Lazar  of  Parpi,  wrote  a  history  of 
Armenia    from    388    to    405.    John    Mandakuni, 
catholicos  480-487 ,  wrote  homilies  and  prayers.    To 
the  seventh  century  belongs  Bishop  Sebeos's  his- 
tory of  Heraclius.    Toward  the  end  of  the  century 
the  church  history  of  Socrates  was  translated  into 
Armenian,   and  an  orthodox  Armenian  wrote  in 
Greek  an  important  but  partial  sketch  of  Armenian 
church  history  from  Gregory  the  Illuminator  to 
his  own  time. 

To  the  eighth  century  belong  John  of  Odzim, 
sumamed   the   Philosopher,   and   Stephen,    arch- 
bishop of  Siunik,  who  translated  the 
4.  The      writings    of    Dionysius    Areopagita, 
Eighth  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Nemesius,  Atha- 
Succeeding  nasius,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  others; 
Centuries,  also  the  epistle  of  the  patriarch  Ger- 
manus    to    the    Armenians.    In    the 
same  centuiy  Armenian  translations  were  made  of 
the   writings   of   Georgius   Pisida,    Hesychius   of 
Jerusalem,  Theodore  of  Ancyra,  Evagrius,  Antip- 
ater  of  Bostra,  Johannes  Ctimacus,  and  Titus  of 
Crete.    Toward  the  end  of  the  century  I^evond 
(Leontius),  "  the  great  Vartabed,"  wrote  a  history 
of  the  Arabian  inroads  into  Armenia  and  the  wars 
with  the  Empire,  661-788 
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To  the  tenth  century  belong  two  historical  works, 
one  by  the  catholicos  John,  an  Armenian  history 
from  the  beginning  to  the  year  925;  the  other  by 
Thomas  Artsruni,  giving  the  history  of  the  Arts- 
nmians  to  936.  In  the  same  century  lived  Chos- 
rov  the  Great,  who  wrote  an  exposition  of  the  Arme- 
nian breviary;  Mesrob  the  Priest,  the  biographer 
of  Nerses  the  Great  and  author  of  a  history  of  the 
Georgians  and  Armenians;  and  Gregory  of  Narek, 
a  celebrated  writer  of  hynms,  prayers,  homilies, 
etc.  Historians  include  Uchtanes,  Bishop  (of  Urha, 
i.e.,  Edessa?),  and  Moses  of  Kalankaituk.  To  the 
eleventh  century  belong  Stephen  Asolik  of  Taron, 
author  of  a  history  to  the  year  1004;  Aristakes 
of  Lazdiverd,  who  in  his  history  from  989  to  1071 
describes  the  catastrophe  of  Armenia  caused  by 
the  Seljuks;  and  Gregorios  Magistros  (1058),  whose 
letters  are  important  for  contemporary  history. 

Another  flourishing  period  is  the  twelfth  century 
under  the  reign  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Rupenides. 
To  this  time  belong  Nerses  Klayetsi  or  Shnorhali, 
catholicos  1166-73,  who  wrote  poems  and  prayers, 
the  latter  translated  into  thirty-six  languages; 
Ignatius,  author  of  a  commentary  on  Luke;  Sarkis 
Shnorhali,  who  wrote  on  the  catholic  epistles; 
Matthew  of  Edessa,  whose  history,  comprising  the 
period  from  952  to  1132,  and  continued  by  Gregory 
the  Priest  to  1162,  contains  many  interesting 
notices  concerning  the  crusades;  Samuel  of  Am, 
author  of  a  chronicle  to  the  year  1179,  continued 
later  to  1664;  Nerses  of  Lambron,  Archbishop  of 
Tarsus,  whose  dogmatic  works  and  spiritual  ad- 
dresses are  published  with  the  dogmatic  letters 
of  Gregory  Tla,  catholicos  1173-80;  Michael  the 
Great,  patriarch  of  the  Syrians  1166-99,  who 
wrote  a  chronicle  to  the  year  1198;  and  Mekhitar 
Gosh  (d.  1213),  author  of  190  fables. 

The  thirteenth  century  was  also  rich  in  authors. 
Vartan  the  Great  wrote  a  chronicle  to  the  year  1268, 
and  an  exposition  of  Biblical  passages.  Giragos 
of  Gandzak  wrote  a  history  consisting  of  two  parts: 
one  comprising  the  older  Armenian  history  to  1165; 
the  other  contemporaneous,  treating  of  the  Mongols, 
Iberians,  and  the  author's  country,  Albania,  to  1265. 
His  contemporary,  the  monk  Maghakia  wrote  a 
history  of  the  Mongolian  inroads  to  1272.  Stephen 
Orbelian,  archbishop  of  Siimik  1287-1304,  wrote 
a  history  of  Siunik.  Sempad,  brother  of  King 
Hetum  I.  (1224-69),  composed  a  chronicle  to  1274, 
continued  to  1331.  Mekhitar  of  Ayrivank  wrote  a 
chronography  to  1289.  To  the  period  of  decay 
belong  Thomas  of  Metsop,  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
author  of  a  history  of  Timur  and  his  successors. 
To  the  seventeenth  century  belongs  Arakel  of 
Tabriz,  author  of  a  history  from  1602  to  1661. 
With  the  eighteenth  century  commences  the  literary 
activity  of  the  Mekhitarists  (q.v.)  and  an  entirely 
new  era,  animated  by  Western  science. 

UL  The  Armenian  Church:  Armenia  hns  the 
glory  of  bein^  the  first  land  which  made  Chris- 
tianity the  region  of  the  coimtry.  Later  legend 
places  the  first  preaching  of  Christian  doctrine  there 
in  the  apostolic  time  and  claims  for  the  land  the 
graves  of  the  four  apostles,  Bartholomew,  Thad- 
dffius  (Lebbsus),  Simon,  and  Judas.  The  most 
prominent  and  important  are  Bartholomew  and 


Thaddffius,  and  they  are  often  mentioned  alone. 

Sometimes  two  Thaddai  are    distinguished — the 

apostle,    and    one    of    the    seventy. 

1.  Legends.  These  are  the  apostles  whose   activ- 

ity the  older  legend  has  placed  in  the 
East,  and  these  legends,  mostly  of  Greek  or  Syriac 
origin,  were  worked  over  and  enlarged  by  the 
Armenians  in  a  relatively  late  time;  the  product 
can  be  seen  in  the  historical  work  of  Moses  of 
Chorene.  The  Bartholomew  legend  is  evidently  the 
oldest;  Greek  testimonies  of  the  fifth  century 
know  of  his  death  by  martyrdom  in  Urbanopolis 
(Albanopolis,  Xerbanopolis,  etc.),  an  otherwise 
xmknown  city  of  Great  Armenia.  But  the  im- 
portance of  Bartholomew  does  not  come  up  to  that 
of  Thaddffius.  The  legend  of  Abgar,  King  of  Edessa 
(see  Abgar),  of  his  correspondence  with  Jesus  and 
the  sending  of  Thaddseus  to  Edessa,  enjoyed  at  an 
early  period  great  popularity  in  Armenia.  The 
Armenian  form  of  the  legend  is  extant  in  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Doctrina  Added  ("  Labubna  of  Edessa, 
Abgar's  letter,  or  History  of  the  Conversion  of  the 
Edessenes,''  Armen.,  Venice  and  Jerusalem,  1868, 
French  by  Alishan,  Venice,  1868,  by  Emin  in  Lan- 
gloifl,  ii.  313  sqq.). 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Christianity  was 

introduced  in  Armenia  very  early.    Before  Gregory 

the  Illuminator,  the  true  apostle  of 

2.  Gregory  Armenia,  Merujan,  the  bishop  of  the 
thelllumi-  Armenians,  wrote  a  letter  on  repent- 

nator.  ance  (Eusebius,  HisL  eccL,  VI.  xlvi.  2) 
to  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  (248-265). 
A  new  epoch  begins  with  Gregory.  According  to 
imreliable  tradition,  Anak,  a  scion  of  the  noble 
house  of  Suren  Pahlav,  the  murderer  of  King 
Chosrov  (d.  238),  was  his  father.  Like  many  other 
Armenian  princes  he  sought  refuge  on  Roman 
territory  during  the  Persian  occupation.  At 
Gsesarea  he  received  a  Christian  and  Greek  edu- 
cation, which  was  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the 
entire  ecclesiastical  development  of  Armenia. 
When  the  Armenian  kingdom  was  retaken  and 
reorganized,  Gregory  was  one  of  the  most  zealous 
helpers  of  the  king.  But  with  the  restoration  of 
the  kingdom  waa  also  connected  the  restitution 
of  the  national  religion,  which  had  been  supplanted 
by  Persian  fire-worship.  As  a  Christian,  Gregory 
refused  to  offer  chaplets  upon  the  altar  of  the  great 
goddess  Anahid  on  the  national  festival  arranged 
by  the  king,  and  professed  to  be  a  Christian.  The 
enraged  king  subjected  him  to  cruel  tortures; 
legend  speaks  of  his  confinement  in  a  pit  for  thir- 
teen years.  At  last  the  king  was  converted  by  a 
miracle  (Sozomen,  ii.  8),  and  then  the  Christianizing 
of  the  coimtry  was  undertaken  by  both.  At  the 
head  of  the  army,  Trdat  and  Gregory  marched  to 
the  ancient  capital  Artaxata;  the  temple  of  Anahid 
and  the  oracle  of  Tiur  with  its  school  of  priests 
were  destroyed  after  a  stout  resistance,  and  all  the 
temple  property  was  given  to  the  Christian  churches. 
In  the  same  manner  they  acted  in  West  Armenia. 
At  the  request  of  the  king,  Gregory,  accompanied 
by  a  retinue  of  Armenian  feudal  princes,  went  to 
Csesarea,  and  was  consecrated  primate  of  Armenia 
by  Leontius.  From  Cappadocia  Gregory  brought 
the  relics  of  John  the  Baptist  (Surp  Garabed)  and 
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Athenogenes  (Atanagines),  who  were  now  made 
the  national  saints.  Gregory  then  went  south  and 
at  Ashtishat  in  the  country  of  Taron  destroyed 
the  most  celebrated  sanctuary  of  the  country, 
the  temple  of  Vahagn,  Anahid,  and  Astghik,  and 
in  its  place  the  splendid  Christ-Church,  *'  the  first 
and  great  church,  the  mother  of  all  Armenian 
churches,"  was  erected.  From  Taron  Gregory 
went  to  the  province  of  Ararat,  where  stood  the 
famous  sanctuary  of  the  god  Vanatur  of  Bagavan. 
This,  too,  was  turned  into  a  church  of  St.  John  and 
St.  Athenogenes,  and  the  people  who  had  gathered 
there  from  the  northeast  were  baptized. 

Three  things  may  be  noticed  in  this  newly  con- 
stituted Armenian  Church.  First,  its  national 
character.  Gregory  preached  in  the  native  tongue; 
the  sons  of  the  former  idolatrous  priests  were 
educated  in  a  Christian  school,  which  formed  the 
seminary  for  future  bishops;  pupils  of  this  school 
gradually  occupied  the  twelve  episcopal  sees, 
established  by  Gregory.  The  second  feature  is 
the  compulsory   conversion,    and   the   third   the 

Judaic  character  of  the  church.    The 

3.  History     patriarchate   has  its   parallel   rather 

to  6oo.        in  the  Jewish   high-priesthood    than 

in  specific  Christian  distinctions;  like 
the  episcopate,  it  became  hereditary  in  some  fam- 
ilies. The  superior  clergy,  as  a  rule,  were  married. 
Gregory  was  followed  by  his  younger  son,  Aris- 
takes,  who  in  325  attended  the  Council  of  Nicsea; 
then  by  his  elder  son  Vrtanes,  who  made  his  elder 
son  Gregory  catholicos  of  the  Iberians  and  Alba- 
nians. Nerses,  great-grandson  of  Vrtanes,  ordained 
catholicos  at  the  urgent  wish  of  king  and  people, 
in  365  convened  a  synod  at  Ashtishat,  which 
regulated  marriages  between  relatives,  limited  the 
excessive  mourning  over  the  dead,  and  founded  the 
first  monasteries,  the  first  asylums  for  widows, 
orphans,  and  the  sick,  and  the  first  caravansaries 
for  travelers.  King  Arshag,  displeased  with  the 
order  of  things,  appointed  an  anticatholicos, 
but  when  Arshag  was  made  prisoner  by  the  Per- 
sians, Nerses  acted  as  regent  for  the  minor  king 
Pap  (367-374).  As  soon  as  the  latter  became  of  age 
he  abolished  many  things  introduced  by  Nerses, 
and  poisoned  him  before  374.  Basil  of  Csesarea 
anathematized  the  Armenian  kingdom  and  refused 
to  consecrate  a  new  catholicos.  But  King  Pap 
found  pliant  clerics  who  were  willing  to  receive 
ordination  from  native  bishops.  After  Nerses's 
death  Armenia  was  definitely  freed  from  all 
spiritual  connection  with  CsBsarea  and  made  eccle- 
siastically independent.  About  390  Sahag  the 
Great,  the  Parthian,  Nerses'  son,  was  made  ca- 
t  holicos.  His  government  forms  the  most  important 
turning-point  of  the  Armenian  Church.  Like  his 
father  he  promoted  monastidsm;  he  opposed  the 
deposition  of  the  last  king  Ardashes  and  the  tiun- 
ing  of  Armenia  into  a  Persian  satrapy  (428).  But 
the  nobility  had  its  way  and  the  Persian  govern- 
ment, by  making  use  of  this  opposition,  deposed 
the  influential  Sahag  and  appointed  two  Syrians 
in  succession  as  catholicoi.  Through  the  efforts 
of  Sahag  and  Mesrob,  the  Syrian  language  was  now 
superseded  by  the  Armenian.  The  continued 
connection  with  Greece  preserved  the  Armenian 


Church  from  being  crippled  and  isolated.  At  the 
request  of  the  nobility,  Sahag  was  again  made  ca- 
tholicos before  he  died  (Sept.  15,  439).  He  was  the 
last  in  the  male  line  of  the  family  of  Gregory  the 
Illuminator.  The  family  estate  went  to  his  daugh- 
ter's sons,  the  Mamikonians,  whereas  the  dignity 
of  catholicos,  after  Greco-Oriental  custom,  was  now 
given  to  monks.  Sahag's  successor,  Joseph,  held 
a  synod  at  Sahapivan  to  remove  certain  abuses. 
The  Coimcil  of  Chalcedon  (451),  which  later  Arme- 
nians condemned,  had  no  effect  upon  the  contem- 
poraries, because  King  Yezdigerd  II.  (438-457) 
endeavored  to  make  Mazdaism  the  ruling  religion 
in  Armenia.  The  princes  yielded  at  first,  but  soon 
the  people  revolted,  and  the  magi  and  their  temples 
had  to  suffer.  Vartan  the  Mamikonian  stood  at 
the  head,  but  the  Armenians  were  defeated  in  451 
and  many  of  the  nobles  and  clerics  were  deported 
to  Persia,  where  they  suffered  martyrdom  after 
many  years  of  imprisonment.  Gne  of  these  mar- 
tyrs was  Joseph  the  catholicos  (454).  The  per- 
secution ceased  in  484,  and  during  the  time  of  peace 
which  now  followed,  the  Armenians  were  wholly 
influenced  by  the  ruling  Greek-Oriental  theology, 
and  Zeno's  Henotikon  (482)  became  their  rule  of 
faith.  The  synod  at  Vagharshabad,  which  was 
convened  in  491  by  the  catholicos  Babken  and 
which  was  attended  not  only  by  the  Armenian 
bishops  but  also  by  the  Albanian  and  Iberian, 
solemnly  condemned  the  Council  of  Chalcedon. 
This  synod  is  epoch-making  in  the  Armenian 
Church.  From  now  on  the  Armenians,  as  well  as 
the  Syrians  and  Egyptians  accept  only  the  strict 
Monophysitic  doctrine  as  orthodox  (cf.  A.  Ter 
Mikelian,  Die  armenxsche  Kirche  in  ihren  Bezieh" 
ungen  zur  lyzantinischtn^  Leipsic,  1892).  With 
the  Persian  government  the  clergy  had  thus  far 
lived  in  peace.  But  an  effort  to  erect  a  temple  of 
fire  in  the  capital  Duin  in  571  led  to  a  massacre 
of  the  magi  and  Persians.  The  Armenians  for  the 
time  being  attached  themselves  to  the  Romans. 
Many  priests  and  the  catholicos  fled  to  Constan- 
tinople, where  the  latter  died.  Armenia  remained 
imder  Persian  sway. 

A  new  epoch  in  the  Armenian  Church  begins 
imder  Emperor  Heraclius.    After  he  had  restored 

the  cross  to  Jerusalem  in  629,  he 
4*  To  1 166.  opened  negotiations  with  the  Mono- 

physites  of  Syria,  which  seemed  to 
favor  a  union.  The  Armenian  catholicos  Ezr  also 
shared  in  them,  and  partook  with  the  emperor  in 
the  celebration  of  the  eucharist.  The  imion  lasted 
diuing  the  lifetime  of  Heraclius.  The  rise  of  Islam 
changed  the  country's  policy  toward  Rome.  The 
national  hatred  between  Armenians  and  Greeks 
became  most  violent.  The  Greek  soldiers  stationed 
in  Armenia  complained  that  they  were  treated  like 
infidels.  Nerses  III.,  Ezr's  successor,  had  been 
educated  in  Greece  and  secretly  favored  the  Chal- 
cedonian  0>uncil  (i.e.,  the  Monothelite  doctrine), 
but  the  sjmod  at  Duin,  which  met  at  the  wish  of  the 
emperor  under  the  presidency  of  Nerses,  condemned 
again  in  the  most  solemn  manner  the*Coimcil  of 
Chalcedon.  But  when  in  652  the  emperor  Con- 
stantine  appeared  at  Duin,  the  decisions  of  Chalce- 
don were  solemnly  proclaimed  on  Sunday  in  the 
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main  church;  the  catholicos  and  the  bishops  re- 
ceived the  sacrament  from  a  Greek  priest.  Jus- 
tinian II.  (680-690)  succeeded  in  making  a  new  union 
with  the  catholicos  Sahag  III.  (677-703)  and  his 
bishop,  whom  he  had  called  to  Constantinople; 
but  having  returned  to  their  homes,  they  repu- 
diated it.  Under  the  patriarchate  of  Elia  (703- 
713),  Nerses  Bakur,  catholicos  of  the  Albanians, 
and  Queen  Sparam  tried  to  introduce  the  Chalce- 
donian  belief  into  their  coimtry.  But  the  Armenian 
catholicos  protested  against  them  to  the  calif 
Abd  al-Malik  and  with  the  help  of  Arabian  soldiers 
the  two  leaders  were  taken  to  Damascus  bound  in 
chains  and  the  Albanian  orthodoxy  was  saved. 
During  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  under  the  rule 
of  the  Bagratunians  the  Church  became  again 
influential.  Many  monasteries  were  built,  and 
many  theologians  and  famous  ascetics  are  men- 
tioned. Even  Monophysitic  coreligionists  from 
Colchis  and  the  Roman  empire  entered  the  Arme- 
nian monasteries.  But  this  growth  of  religious 
life  also  developed  hatred  of  the  Greeks.  In  vain 
was  the  correspondence  between  the  patriarch 
Photius  and  the  catholicos  Zakaria  (853-876). 
The  very  friendly  letters  of  Nicolaus  Mysticus 
and  of  the  catholicos  John  the  Historian  (897- 
925),  touched  merely  upon  the  oppressed  condition 
of  the  Armenian  empire,  avoiding  all  theological 
questions.  Anania  (943-965),  however,  following 
the  counsel  of  ''  the  deep  thinkers ''  advised  to 
rebaptize  the  Greeks.  His  mild  successor,  Vahanik, 
being  suspected  of  heresy,  was  deposed.  An  effort 
of  the  zealous  metropolitan  of  Sebastia  to  discuss 
again  the  question  of  the  two  natiu'es,  was  frustrated 
by  the  catholicos  Khachik  (971-990)  in  a  long  letter 
still  extant  (Stephanus  Asolik,  iii.  21)  and  the  or- 
thodox Armenian  doctrine  was  defended  by  quota- 
tion from  the  Fathers.  Ehachik's  successor,  Sar- 
gis  (992-1019)  resided  at  Ani,  the  famous  residence 
of  the  Bagratimians,  where  Queen  Katramide, 
wife  of  Gagik  (989-1020)  had  built  a  splendid  cathe- 
dral. A  hard  time  began  for  the  Armenian  Church 
when  in  the  ninth  century  the  realm  was  annexed 
by  the  Byzantine  empire.  A  large  orthodox 
hierarchy  was  established  in  the  new  provinces. 
At  the  head  stood  a  metropolitan  with  the  title 
of  Eeltzene,  Kortzene,  and  Taron,  besides  twenty- 
one  bishops.  Of  course,  they  were  shepherds  with- 
out sheep.  The  Greeks  continued  their  efforts  to 
force  upon  the  Armenians  the  Chalcedonian  faith. 
The  opposition  was  much  strengthened  by  the 
ill-treatment  of  the  higher  clergy.  Khachik  II. 
(1058-65)  was  kept  a  prisoner  at  Constantinople 
for  three  years.  The  revenues  of  the  catholicos 
decreased  to  such  a  degree  that  the  incumbent 
often  was  in  want.  But  with  Vahram,  the  son  of 
Krikor,  catholicos  1065-1105,  the  patriarchate 
became  again  hereditary,  as  in  the  beginning. 
Krikor 's  seven  successors  till  1202  were  his  relatives 
on  either  the  father's  or  mother's  side.  They  were 
called  Pahlavimi,  because  they  traced  back  their 
supposed  pedigree  to  Gregory  the  Illuminator  and 
the  Suren  Pahlav.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this 
family  rendered  great  services  to  the  Armenian 
Church  in  different  times.  Jealousy  and  self-inter- 
ests were  sometimes  the  cause  of  anticatholicoi, 


whose  number  at  times  was  four.  But  the  people 
only  considered  those  as  lawful  who  belonged  to 
Gregory's  house.  In  1147  Gregory  III.  Pahlavimi 
(1113-66)  bought  of  the  widow  of  Count  Jocelin 
of  Edessa  the  fortress  Hromkla,  which  remained 
the  residence  of  the  Armenian  catholicoi  till  1293. 
The  close  relation  between  the  Armenian  king- 
dom of  Cilicia  and  the  Latin  states  of  Syria  and 
Palestine,  soon  brought  the  Armenian  Church 
into  closer  contact  with  Rome.  At  first  the  Arme- 
nians welcomed  the  crusaders  as  enemies  of  the 
Greeks.  But  they  soon  changed  their  minds  when 
they  had  to  suffer  (as,  e.g.,  in  Edessa)  under  their 
rule.  Negotiations  for  a  imion  were 
5.  Negotia-  soon  resumed.  From  political  mo- 
tions for  tives  the  kings  especially,  sometimes 
Union  with  also  the  catholicoi,  favored  these 
Rome  and  ineffectual  negotiations.  Levon  II., 
the  Greek  **  because  he  ascribed  his  greatness 
Church,  to  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul  in 
Rome,"  wished  to  obtain  a  royal 
crown  from  Pope  Celestine  III.  and  Emperor  Henry 
VI.  Conrad  of  Wittekbach,  Archbishop  of  Mainz, 
brought  the  crown  in  1198  with  three  papal  injimc- 
tions:  (1)  To  celebrate  the  principal  festivids  on 
the  same  days  as  the  Roman  Church;  (2)  Con- 
tinual devotion  by  day  and  night;  (3)  To  fast  on 
Christmas-eve  and  Easter-eve.  The  king  pacified 
the  nobles  and  the  clergy  with  the  words*  ''  Be 
not  disturbed,  I  will  play  the  hypocrite."  During 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centiuies  a  small 
fraction  of  the  Armenian  nation  had  become 
definitely  united  with  Rome.  The  Vartabed  John 
of  Chemi  learned  the  Latin  language  from  the 
'Dominican  Bartholomew  and  in  connection  with 
him  founded  a  special  branch  of  the  Dominicans, 
the  Unitores.  He  introduced  the  Latin  language 
into  the  service  of  the  Church,  declared  the  Armenian 
sacraments  invalid,  rebaptized  the  laymen,  and 
reordained  the  ministers  who  followed  him.  One 
of  his  adherents,  Nerses  Balienz,  bishop  of  Urmia, 
who  with  others  had  been  expelled  from  the  Church 
and  driven  from  Armenia,  in  order  to  revenge  him- 
self went  to  Avignon  and  calunmiated  the  Arme- 
nian Church  before  the  pope,  charging  it  with  one 
hundred  and  seventeen  errors.  They  were  com- 
mimicated  to  the  catholicos,  refuted  at  a  synod  in 
Sis  in  1342,  and  the  pope  was  satisfied  by  this 
thorough  refutation.  The  fanatical  action  of  the 
Unitores  generally  effected  the  very  opposite  result. 
With  the  Greeks,  too,  negotiations  concerning 
union  took  place.  Emperor  Manuel  Comnenus 
after  1165  corresponded  with  Nerses  IV.  Shnorhali 
(catholicos  1166-73).  This  correspondence  was 
continued  by  Nerses'  successor  Gregory  IV. 
(1173-80);  but  the  Synod  of  Hromkla  (1179) 
rejected  all  proposals  of  the  Greeks.  The  death  of 
Manuel  (1180)  and  of  the  catholicos  Gregory,  who 
was  disposed  toward  a  union,  made  an  end  to  all 
union  endeavors.  Another  effort  made  in  1196 
by  the  ''  ecumenical "  council  at  Tarsus  in  the 
interest  of  King  Levon  II.  was  also  fruitless.  Dur- 
ing the  Persian  persecutions  the  Armenians  migra- 
ted to  the  West.  Rich  mercantile  colonies  existed, 
especially  in  Poland.  The  escaped  catholicos 
Melkiseth  died  at  Lemberg  in  1625,  after  having 
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founded  a  bishopric  there  for  which  he  had  con- 
secrated Nikolaios.  At  the  instance  of  the  Jesuits 
the  latter  joined  the  union. 

With   the  seventeenth  century  a  new  period 

begins    for    the    Armenians.     From    Echmiadzin 

(Vagharshabad),  the  seat  of  the  ca- 

6.  From  tholicos,  clerics  were  sent  out  to  estab- 
i6oo.  lish  Armenian  printing  offices.  Such 
were  established  at  Lemberg  1616, 
at  Julfa  and  Leghorn  1640,  at  Amsterdam  1660 
(transferred  to  Marseilles  in  1672),  at  Constan- 
tinople 1677,  and  elsewhere.  Till  then  the  Arme- 
nians were  little  better  educated  than  the  Syrians 
or  Copts.  The  merit  of  making  them  acquainted 
with  European  culture  belongs  to  Mekhitar  and 
his  order,  the  Mekhitarists  (q.v.).  In  1828  Persian 
Armenia  came  under  Russian  sway,  and  again  a 
new  period  commenced  for  the  national  Church. 

The  national  Armenian  Church,  whose  adher- 
ents are  erroneously  called  Gregorians,  considers 
as  its  head  the  "  supreme  patriarch  and  catholicos 
of  all  Armenians,''  residing  at  Echmiadzin,  who  is 
elected  by  a  national  council  consisting  of  members 
of  all  Armenian  eparchies.  Connected  with  the 
patriarchal  see  is  a  theological-philosophical  acad- 
emy. An  incomplete  catalogue  of  the  library  at 
Echmiadzin  was  published  by  Brosset  (Catalogue 
de  la  bibliothbque  d^ Edschmiadtin  'pvblU  par  M. 
Broasety  St.  Petersburg,  1840).  Besides  the  su- 
preme patriarchate  there  are  two  lower  ones,  those 
of  Jerusalem  and  Constantinople. 

The  Armenians  who  are  united  with  the  Roman  See 

(the  so  called  Uniates  or  United  Armenians)  have 

maintained  themselves  since  the  times 

7.  The  At-  of  the  crusaders  and  the  Unitores, 

menian     and  gradually  increased  in  numbers. 

Uniates.  Several  catholicoi  negotiated  with 
Rome,  but  the  clergy  and  people 
remained  anti-Roman.  When,  however,  the  order 
of  Mekhitarists  was  established,  a  catholicate  in 
connection  with  Rome  was  founded.  Abraham 
Attar-Muradian  in  1721  founded  in  the  Lebanon 
the  monastery  of  Kerem,  which  accepted  the  rule 
of  St.  Anthony  (see  Antonians,  1).  His  suc- 
cessors besides  their  own  names  take  also  that  of 
the  prince  of  the  apostles.  For  the  better  regula- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  the  Catholic  and  United  Arme- 
nians, Pius  IX.  issued,  July  12,  1867,  the  bull 
Reveraurua,  But  a  great  portion  of  the  United, 
protected  by  the  Turkish  government,  did  not 
recognize  the  injunctions  of  the  bull,  and  in  1870 
they  renounced  the  Roman  See,  calling  themselves 
Oriental  Catholics.  The  most  prominent  men 
among  the  United  and  most  of  the  Venetian  Mekh- 
itarists sided  with  them.  On  May  20,  1870, 
Pope  Pius  IX.  suspended  many  priests,  and  when 
they  did  not  yield,  he  excommimicated  four  bishops 
and  forty-five  other  priests.  The  result  was  that 
the  separatists  now  formed  an  independent  organi- 
zation under  the  civil  patriarch  John  Kapelian, 
who,  however,  submitted  to  Pope  Leo  XIII.  in 
1879.  In  1880  Anton  Hassun  was  made  the  first 
Armenian  cardinal.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1884. 
His  successor  as  patriarch  of  Cilicia  with  residence 
at  Constantinople  was  Stephen  Azarian,  sumamed 
Stephanus  Petrus  X.,  to  whom  the  pope  sent  an 


encyclical  in  1888,  in  which  the  preservation  of  the 
Armenian  language  and  liturgy  for  religious  pur- 
poses is  guaranteed  to  the  Armenians,  and  every- 
thing is  confirmed  which  Benedict  XIV.  enjoined 
concerning  their  own  and  other  Oriental  liturgies 
(cf.  D.  Vernier,  Hiatoire  du  patriarchat  Arminien 
catholique,  Paris,  1890). 

According  to  Miaaionea  catholica  cura  S.  Congre- 
gationia  de  propaganda  fide  deacriptca  anno  1901, 
the  present  status  of  the  Armenians  united  with 
Rome  is  as  follows:  The  seat  of  the  Armenian 
patriarch  of  Cilicia  is  Constantinople.  The  dio- 
cese comprises  16,000  Catholic  Armenians;  13  con- 
gregations; 85  priests  (including  16  Mekhitar- 
ists of  Venice,  10  of  Vienna,  and  14  Antonians); 
5  boys'  and  7  girls'  schools;  2  colleges  besides  the 
seminary  of  the  patriarch  and  1  lyceum;  the  con- 
vent of  the  Mekhitarists  of  Venice  at  Kadikeuy,  of 
those  of  Vienna  at  Pancaldi,  of  the  Antonians  at 
Ortakeuy;  one  monastery  of  the  Sisters  of  the 
Immaculate  (Conception.  To  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  patriarch  belong  also  15  bishoprics.  Ex- 
cluded from  this  supervision  are  the  dioceses  of 
Alexandria  in  Egypt,  Artuin  in  Russia,  and  Lem- 
berg in  Austria,  whose  archbishop  has  been  named 
since  1819  by  the  emperor  of  Austria.  The  United 
Armenians,  not  including  those  in  Hungary,  in 
Russia  outside  of  the  eparchy  of  Artuin,  and  in 
Persia,  number  about  100,000  according  to  the  lists 
of  the  propaganda.  (H.  Gelzbr.) 

The  evangelical  movement  among  Armenians 
had  its  origin  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  in 
several  attempts  to  revive  religion  in  the  Eastern 
Churches.  A  large  niunber  of  Armenians  in  Tur- 
key, inhabiting  Cilicia  and  central  and  southern 
Asia  Minor,  have  lost  their  own  language,  speaking 
Turkish,  but  writing  it  with  Armenian  letters. 
They  are  quite  imable  to  understand 
8.  The  the  Armenian  church  books.  In  1815 
Evangelical  two  Armenian  ecclesiastics  prepared 
Armenians,  a  version  of  the  New  Testsiment  in 
T\u*kish  for  these  people,  which  was 
afterward  printed  (1819)  at  St.  Petersburg.  About 
the  same  time  the  Church  Missionary  Society  of 
London  sent  a  mission  to  Malta  to  advance  the  cause 
of  religion  in  the  Greek  and  other  Oriental  Churches. 
This  mission  came  in  contact  with  Armenians  before 
its  abandonment  in  1830.  In  1823  the  Basel  Mission 
Institute  sent  two  of  its  graduates,  Mr.  Zaremba 
(who  was  a  Russian  count  by  birth)  and  Mr. 
Pfander  (afterward  renowned  as  a  missionary  to 
Mohammedans  in  India  and  in  Turkey).  These 
men,  driven  from  the  Caucasus  by  the  Czar  Nicholas 
I.,  left  a  strong  evangelical  Armenian  body,  which 
still  perseveres,  at  Shushi,  Shemakhi,  and  Baku. 
About  this  time  an  Armenian  scholar  of  Constanti- 
nople, acting  for  the  British  Bible  Society,  trans- 
lated the  New  Testament  into  modem,  or  colloquial 
Armenian,  the  ancient  and  ecclesiastical  language 
being  imintelligible  to  the  common  people.  This 
was  published  at  Paris  in  1823,  and  became  an- 
other of  the  influences  vaguely  at  work  for  reform. 

The  chief  advance  in  this  direction  came  through 
the  American  Board,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  which  sent 
missionaries  to  Turkey  in  1819  and  has  steadily 
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prosecuted  its  purpose  of  enlightening  the  members 
of  the  Oriental  Churches  up  to  this  time.  Turkey 
being  in  turmoil  at  this  time,  the  mission  printing- 
press  was  established  at  Malta;  explorations  were 
made  throughout  Syria,  Greece,  Egypt,  Asia  Minor, 
and  finally,  in  1830-31,  through  a  large  part  of 
Eastern  Turkey  besides  the  Caucasus  and  Persia. 
As  a  result,  stations  of  the  American  Board  were 
founded  among  the  Armenians  at  Sm3rma  (1820), 
Constantinople  (1831),  Brousa,  and  Trebizond 
(1833).  The  printing  plant  for  Armenian,  Turkish, 
and  Greek  was  removed  from  Malta  to  Smyrna  in 
1835  and  there  Bible  work  was  pressed  forward. 
A  translation  of  the  Bible  into  modem  Armenian, 
by  Elias  Biggs,  was  published  in  1852,  and  the 
translation  of  the  Bible  into  Turkish  written  with 
Armenian  letters  by  William  Goodell  was  pub- 
lished in  1841 — the  first  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament  into  this  language.  These  two  trans- 
lations placed  the  Bible  within  reach  of  all  the 
Armenians  of  the  Turkish  empire.  In  1904  the 
circulation  of  the  Scriptures  among  Armenians  in 
Turkey  amounted  to  nearly  30,000  copies. 

The  purpose  of  the  American  Board  in  entering 
the  field  of  the  Armenian  Church  was  by  no  means 
hostile  to  it.  Not  the  Armenians  but  the  assurance 
of  the  Mohammedans  that  they  had  tested  Chris^ 
tianlty  and  foimd  it  wanting  was  the  real  objec- 
tive. The  first  missionaries  at  Constantinople 
laid  their  plans  before  the  Armenian  patriarch, 
and  during  twelve  years  had  his  friendly  approval, 
especially  for  their  schoob.  A  less  liberal  patri- 
arch punished  with  severe  persecution  from  1845 
to  1847  Armenians  who  had  adopted  the  idea  of 
individual  study  of  the  Bible.  Finally  the  British 
Government  interfered  in  behalf  of  religious  liberty, 
solemnly  proclaimed  by  the  Sultan  in  the  Hatti 
Sherif  of  1839.  All  Armenians  who  chose  to  escape 
the  pains  of  the  ban  by  declaring  themselves  Protes- 
tants were  protected  by  Turkish  police  against  the 
rancor  of  the  patriarch;  and  in  1852-54  the  "  Prot- 
estant Community  "  as  it  is  officially  called,  or  the 
''  Evangelical  Commimity ''  as  it  is  called  by  its 
members,  was  formally  recognized,  with  a  layman 
as  its  representative  before  the  throne,  and  with  all 
the  rights  of  a  separate  religious  organization. 
Since  then  evangelical  Greeks,  Bulgarians,  Syrians, 
Jews,  etc.,  have  been  added  to  this  body. 

The  American  Board's  missions  among  the  Arme- 
nians have  extended  throughout  Asiatic  Turkey, 
to  the  Persian  frontier  on  the  east,  and  to  the 
Arabic-speaking  provinces  of  Syria  and  Mesopo- 
tamia on  the  south.  The  central  stations  number 
13  and  the  outstations  241,  with  161  missionaries 
(of  whom  63  are  unmarried  women)  and  956  native 
workers.  The  communicants  in  its  congregations 
(1905)  munber  14,542,  and  the  adherents  50,738. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  separate  statistics 
of  the  Armenians  in  these  congregations  are  not 
kept.  It  is  perhaps  safe  to  estimate  them  at  about 
seventy  per  cent  of  the  whole  number.  Educational 
work  is  extensive  and  effective.  There  are  22,152 
scholars  of  all  grades  and  both  sexes  in  the  529 
primary  and  intermediate  schools,  the  six  college 
for  men  and  women,  and  the  four  theological 
seminaries,  which  receive  candidates  for  the  min- 


istry of  the  Old  Armenian  Church  as  well  as  those 
of  the  Evangelical  body.  Robert  College  at  Con- 
stantinople, founded  by  Christopher  Robert  of 
New  York  with  Cyrus  Hamlin  for  its  first  president, 
is  not  included  in  these  statistics.  It  is  not  con- 
nected with  the  mission,  nor  is  it  in  any  sense 
propagandist.  Yet  its  liberal  education  of  Arme- 
nians has  tended  to  strengthen  the  position  of 
the  Evangelical  Armenian  body.  A  publishing 
house  at  Constantinople,  removed  from  Smyrna 
in  1853,  and  with  iminterrupted  productiveness 
since  it  was  foimded  in  Malta  in  1822,  issues  school 
books,  religious  books,  hymnals,  commentaries, 
and  other  helps  to  the  study  of  the  Bible,  besides 
a  family  newspaper  that  appears  in  an  Armenian 
and  a  Turkish  edition. 

A  small  number  of  Armenians  have  joined  the 
evangelical  movement  through  the  mission  of  the 
(American)  Disciples  of  Christ.  Many,  whose 
statistics  are  not  separately  kept,  have  connected 
themselves  with  the  American  Presbyterian  mis- 
sions in  Persia.  Reckoning  all  these  together, 
and  adding  to  them  the  evangelical  Armenians  in 
the  Russian  Caucasus  and  in  the  territory  taken 
from  Turkey  in  the  war  of  1877-78,  the  total  number 
of  Evangelical  Armenians  may  be  estimated  in 
these  coimtries  at  about  80,000. 

Henrt  Otis  Dwiqht. 

Armenian  immigration  to  the  United  States 
practically  commenced  in  1895  after  the  massacres 
of  that  time.  A  few  had  come  earlier  for  education, 
business,  or  manufacturing,  and  there  were  small 
communities  in  a  few  of  the  larger  cities.  After 
that  the  number  increased  rapidly.  The  census  of 
1900  makes  no  distinction  of  races  from  Turkey, 
though  the  later  inunigration  reports  do.  It  thus 
follows  that  exact  figures  are  scarcely  obtainable. 
The  best  estimates  place  the  total  (1906)  at  not 
far  from  30,000,  of  whom  from  7,500  to  10,000  may 
be  considered  as  Protestants  or  Evangelicals,  the 
remainder  belonging  to  the  Gregorian 
9.  Anneni-    or    Orthodox    Church.    The    largest 

ans  in  single  commimity,  practically  a  colony, 
America,  is  at  Fresno,  Cal.,  where  at  least  4,000 
are  located.  The  other  centers  are. 
New  York  aty  (3,500-4,000),  Boston  (2,500), 
Worcester,  Mass.  (1,200),  Providence.  R.  I.  il,200), 
and  Philadelphia  (500).  In  the  immediate  suburbs 
of  Boston  and  the  manufacturing;  towns  of  Eastern 
Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  in  Hartford, 
and  in  New  Jersey  there  are  a  number  of  commu- 
nities of  varying  size  and  changing  from  year  to 
year. 

The  Protestant  Armenians  have  organized 
churches  in  New  York  City,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  Fresno,  Cal.,  besides 
a  mmiber  of  missions,  or  places  where  services, 
more  or  less  regular,  are  held.  The  great  majority 
are  connected  with  the  Congregational  denomina- 
tion, but  there  are  Presbyterians.  The  Gregorians 
have  an  archbishop  at  Worcester,  and  vartabeds 
or  priests  at  New  York,  Worcester,  Providence, 
Boston,  and  Fresno.  These  visit  other  places  in 
their  vicinity  to  perform  rites  or  ceremonies  that 
may  be  de&ired.  They  have  church  buildings  at 
Worcester    and    Fresno.    The    attendance    upon 
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church  services  is  said  to  be  on  the  whole  excellent 
in  those  communities  where  there  are  regular  organi- 
zations. It  is  to  be  noted  that  there  are  many 
small  communities  where  members  identify  them- 
selves with  the  local  churches. 

In  general  character  the  Armenians  in  the  United 
States  show  much  the  same  characteristics  as  in 
their  own  coimtry.  They  are  industrious,  frugal, 
peaceable.  They  retain  a  close  connection  with 
their  relatives  and  friends  in  the  home-land  as  is 
shown  by  the  simis  annually  remitted  to  them. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Fresno  colony,  chiefly 
agricultural,  they  are  for  the  most  part  traders, 
manufacturers,  or  laborers  in  the  large  factories. 
They  preserve  to  a  considerable  degree  their  dis- 
tinctive nationalism  and  were  the  conditions  in 
Turkey  to  change,  would  probably  return  in  large 
numbers.  Edwin  Munsell  Bliss. 
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depuie  le  eommeneemen(  du  iv.  ei^de  jueque  vere  le  milieu  du 
xvii.,  in  Milangee  aeiatiquee,  iv.  1.,  St.  Petersburg,  1860;  F. 
lihy9tL*Armhiieehritienneet  ea  littirature,  Louyin,  1886. 
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ormiimenne  orientale,  Paris,  1856;  8.  C.  Malan,  Life  and 
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1902;  A.  Hamack,  Die  Mission  und  Ausbreitung  dee 
Christentums  in  den  ersten  drei  Jahrhunderten,  Leipeic, 
1902.  Eng.  transl.,  London,  1904,  passim;  8.  Weber,  Die 
kcOholische  Kirdte  in  Armenien,  Freiburg,  1903  (the  most 
complete  account  of  Armenian  church  history  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixth  century  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
standpoint);  E.  Ter-Minassiants,  Die  armenieche  Kirthe 
in  ihren  Besiehungen  su  den  syrisdien  Kirdten  bie  sum 
Ende  dee  dreiaehnien  Jahrhunderts,  TU,  new  series,  xi.  4. 
The  recent  disturbances  in  Armenia  have  called  forth 
a  number  of  works  (some  of  them  to  be  used  with  caution), 
such  as  F.  D.  Greene,  Tfie  Armenian  Crisis  and  the  Rule 
of  the  Turk,  London,  1896;  0.  <3odet,  Les  Souffrances  de 
VArminie,  Neuch&tel,  1896 (containing  a  list  of  churches, 
monasteries,  and  villages  destroyed,  and  names  of  minis- 
ters murdered);  J.  Lepsius,  Armenien  und  Europa,  Berlin, 
1896;  J.  K.  and  H.  B.  Harris.  Letters  from  Armenia,  New 
York.  1897;  A.  Nasarbek,  Through  the  Storm,  Picture  of 
.  Life  in  Armenia,  New  York,  1899;  H.  O.  Dwight,  Con- 
stantinople and  ite  Problems,  New  York,  1901. 

ARMIHIUS,  JACOBUS  Jakob  Hermanss), 
AHD  ARMnVIANISM:  A  Dutch  theologian  and  the 
theological  system  he  is  supposed  to  have  held.  Ar- 
minius  was  bom  at  Oudewater  (18  m.  e.n.e.  of  Rotter- 
dam) Oct.  10,  1560;  d.  at  Leyden  Oct.  19,  1609. 
After  his  father's  early  death  he  lived  with  Rudol- 
phus  Snellius,  professor  in  Marburg.  In  1576 
he  returned  home  and  studied  theology  at  Leyden 
under  Lambertus  Dansus.  Here  he  spent  six 
years,  till  he  was  enabled  by  the  burgomasters  of 
Amsterdam  to  continue  his  studies  at  Geneva  and 
Basel  under  Beza  and  Grymeus.  He  lectured  on  the 
philosophy  of  Petrus  Riunus  and  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans.  Being  recalled  by  the  government  of 
Amsterdam,  in  1588  he  was  appointed  preacher  of 
the  Reformed  congregation.  During  the  fifteen 
years  which  he  spent  here,  he  gained  the  general 
respect,  but  his  views  underwent  a  change.  His 
exposition  of  Rom.  vii.  and  ix.,  and  his  utterances 
on  election  and  reprobation  gave  offense.  His 
learned  but  hot-headed  colleague,  Petrus  Plancius, 
in  particular  opposed  him.  Disputes  arose  in  the 
consistory,  which  for  the  time  being  were  stopped 
by  the  burgomasters. 

Arminius  was  suspected  of  heresy  because  he 
regarded  the  subscription  to  the  s3nnbolical  books 
as  not  binding  and  was  ready  to  grant  to  the  State 
more  power  in  ecclesiastical  matters  than  the  strict 
Calvinists  would  admit.  When  two  of  the  profess- 
ors  of  the    University  of  Leyden,    Junius  and 
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Trelcatius,  died  (1602),  the  curators  called  Arminius; 
and  Franciscus  Gomarus  (q.v.),  the  only  surviving 
theological  professor,  protested,  but  he  became  rec- 
onciled after  an  interview  with  Arminius.  The  lat- 
ter entered  upon  his  duties  in  1603  with  an  address 
on  the  high-priestly  office  of  Christ,  and  was  made 
doctor  of  theology.  But  the  dogmatic  disputes 
were  renewed  when  Arminius  imdertook  public 
lectures  on  predestination.  Gomarus  opposed  him 
and  published  other  theses.  A  great  excitement 
ensu^  in  the  university  and  the  students  were 
divided  into  two  parties.  The  ministers  in  Leyden 
and  other  places  took  part  in  the  controversy, 
which  became  general.  The'  Calvimsts  wanted 
the  matter  settled  by  a  general  synod,  but  the 
States  General  would  not  have  it.  Oldenbame- 
veldt,  the  Dutch  liberal  statesman,  in  1608  gave 
both  opponents  opportunity  to  defend  their  views 
before  the  supreme  court,  and  a  verdict  was  pro- 
nounced that  since  the  controversy  had  no  bearing 
upon  the  main  points  pertaining  to  salvation,  each 
should  bear  with  the  other.  But  Gomarus  would 
not  yield.  Even  the  States  of  Holland  tried  to 
bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  the  two,  and 
in  Aug.,  1609,  both  professors  and  four  ministers 
for  each  were  invited  to  imdertake  new  nego- 
tiations. The  deliberations  were  first  held  orally, 
afterward  continued  in  writing,  but  were  terminated 
in  October  by  the  death  of  Anninius. 

In  his  DisputatumeSf  which  were  partly  published 
during  his  lifetime,  partly  after  his  death,  and 
which  included  the  entire  department  of  theology, 
as  well  as  in  some  discourses  and  other  w^tings, 
Arminius  had  clearly  and  pointedly  defined  his 
position  and  expressed  his  conviction.  On  the 
whole  these  writings  are  a  fine  testimony  to  his 
learning  and  acumen.  The  doctrine  of  predes- 
tination belonged  to  the  f imdamental  teachings  of 
the  Reformed  Church;  but  the  conception  of  it 
asserted  by  Calvin  and  his  adherents,  Arminius 
could  not  make  his  own.  He  would  not  follow  a 
doctrinal  development  which  made  God  the  author 
of  sin  and  of  the  condemnation  of  men.  He  taught 
conditional  predestination  and  attached  more 
importance  to  faith.  He  denied  neither  God's 
omnipotence  nor  his  free  grace,  but  he  thought  it 
his  duty  to  save  the  honor  of  God,  and  to  emphasize, 
on  the  basis  of  the  clear  expressions  of  the  Bible, 
the  free  will  of  man  as  well  as  the  truth  of  the  doc- 
trine of  sin.  In  these  things  he  was  more  on  the 
side  of  Luther  than  of  Calvin  and  Beza,  but  it  can 
not  be  denied  that  he  expressed  other  opinions 
which  were  violently  controverted  as  departures 
from  the  confession  and  catechism.  His  followers 
expressed  their  convictions  in  the  famous  five 
articles  which  they  laid  before  the  States  as  their 
justification.  Called  Remonstrants  from  these 
RemanstranticB,  they  always  refused  to  be  called 
Arminians.  See  Remonstrants.  For  the  Armin- 
ianism  of  John  Wesley  and  the  Methodists,  see 
Methodists.  H.  C.  RoooEt. 

Arminianism  in  its  later  development  has  entered 
widely  into  the  thought  of  the  Chiwch,  both  on 
the  Continent,  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  America. 
It  was  welcomed  in  the  Lutheran  Church  as  a  relief 
from  the  teachings  of  Augustine  and  the  Reformed 


Churches.  In  Holland  it  became  allied  with  the 
more  liberal  tendencies, — Socinian,  rationalistic, 
universalistic, — thus  withdrawing  itself  from  the 
traditional  interpretation  of  Christianity.  The 
number  of  its  professed  adherents  in  that  country 
(most  of  them  in  Amsterdam)  is  not  large  (see 
Remonstrants).  In  England  also  it  developed 
a  strong  affinity  with  Socinianism  in  its  doctrine 
of  God  and  the  person  of  Christ,  and  with  Pelagian- 
ism  in  its  conception  of  human  nature.  About  the 
time  of  the  Restoration,  according  to  Hallam 
(Literary  History  of  Europe,  ii.,  London,  1855,  p.  131), 
the  Arminians  were  called  Latitude-men  or  Lati- 
tudinarians  (q.v.)  and  were  addicted  to  Greek 
philosophy  and  natural  religion.  During  the 
eighteenth  century  Arminianism  was  advocated 
by  many  of  the  leading  writers  of  Great  Britain, — 
Tillotson,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Chillingworth,  Burnet; 
by  Hoadly,  a  Socinian;  and  by  Whitby,  John 
Taylor;  and  Samueh Clarke,  Arians.  With  many 
others  it  was  rather  a  repudiation  of  Calvinism 
than  a  definitely  formed  theory.  In  America 
Arminianism  showed  itself  now  as  an  advocacy 
of  freedom  of  thought  and  thus  of  toleration; 
now  as  emphasis  on  natural  human  duties 
rather  than  on  speculative  theology;  now  as 
silent,  now  as  outspoken  protest  against  the 
tenets  of  Calvinism.  Owing  to  the  writings  of 
Whitby,  John  Taylor,  and  Samuel  Clarke,  its 
influence  greatly  increased  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. To  Jonathan  Edwards  its  menace  formed 
the  motive  for  his  greatest  work,  The  Freedom  of 
the  Will,  The  name  itself  was  made  to  cover  many 
things  for  which  Arminianism  proper  was  not 
responsible — rationalistic  tendencies  of  thought, 
depreciation  of  the  serious  nature  of  sin,  indifference 
to  vital  piety,  and  laxity  of  morals.  Arminianism 
became  more  a  condition  than  a  theory.  In  spite 
of  opposition,  however,  in  part  on  account  of  its 
later  profoimd  spirit  through  Wesley,  and  in  part 
by  virtue  of  its  essential  truth,  it  has  thoroughly 
leavened  the  Christian  thought  of  America.  A 
sign  of  the  times  is,  that  theological  schoob  con- 
fessedly Arminian  educate  young  men  for  CSiurches 
which  are  traditionally  Calvinistic,  and  ministers 
holding  Arminian  views  are  received  by  such 
Churches  as  thoroughly  "  orthodox."      C.  A.  B. 

Biblioorapht:  The  works  of  Arminius  were  published 
Frankfurt,  1631.  Eng.  transl.,  by  J.  and  W.  Nichols,  Lon- 
don, 1825-28;  the  latter  contains  life  by  Brandt  and  the 
oration  by  P.  Bertius;  best  Am.  ed.  of  the  works  and  lifet 
New  York,  1842;  the  life  is  published  separately,  London. 
1864.  On  the  original  doctrines,  The  Confeuion  of  Faith 
cff  those  eaUed  Armeniane,  .  ,  ,  Ihe  Doctrine*  of  the  Minie- 
tere  .  .  .  known  by  the  name  of  Remonetrania,  traneL  out 
of  the  Original,  London.  1684.  The  official  Ada  are  in 
Aetaeynodi  noHonalie  DordrechH,  Dordrecht,  1620,  Fr. 
transl..  1624,  and  in  J.  A.  Fabridus,  BibUotheca  OrcKO, 
xL  723,  Hamburg,  1706;  the  Canone  are  in  P.  Schaff, 
Creeds  of  Chrietendom,  iii.  650-597,  New  York.  1877;  the 
collection  of  minutes  in  Ada  et  eeripta  aynodoHa  Dordra- 
cena,  Harderwyck,  1620;  consult:  M.  Graf,  Beitrag  Mur 
OeechiefUe  der  Synode  von  DoriredU,  Basel.  1825.  On  the 
earlier  Arminianism,  Q.  Brandt,  Hietoria  refomuUionie 
Beloica,  3  vols..  The  Hague,  1700,  Eng.  transl.,  4  vols.. 
London,  1720;  J.  Nichols,  Calviniam  and  Arminianiam 
compared  in  their  Prineiplee  and  Tendency,  2  vols., 
London,  1824;  KL,  i.  1376-84.  On  later  phases,  W 
Cunningham,  Reformers  and  Theotooy  of  tfks  Reformation, 
Essay  vit,  Edinburgh,  1862;  idem.  Historical  Theology. 
chap.  XXV.,  Edinburgh,  1862;  J.  L.  Girardeau.  Calvinism 
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and  Bvanoelieal  AnniniarUtn  compand,  Columbia,  1890; 
G.  L  Curtias,  Arminianism  tn  Htatory,  Cincmnati.  1894. 

ARMITAGE,  THOMAS.  Baptist;  b.  at  Ponte- 
fract  (20  m.  b.s.w.  of  York),  Yorkshire,  England, 
Aug.  2,  1819;  d  at  Yonkere,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  20,  1896 
He  became  a  Methodist  preacher  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen; emigrated  to  America  in  1838;  joined  the 
Baptists  in  1848  and  was  pastor  of  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Baptist  Church,  New  York  (then  located  on  Norfolk 
Street  and  known  as  the  Norfolk  Street  Church), 
from  that  year  till  Jan.  1, 1889.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  American  Bible  Union  (1850)  and 
its  president  1856-75.  He  published  Preaching, 
its  Ideal  and  Inner  Life  (Philadelphia,  1880);  A 
History  of  the  Baptists  Traced  by  their  Vital  Prin- 
ciples and  Practices  from  the  Time  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ  to  the  Present  (New  York, 
1887;  revised  and  enlarged  ed.,  1890). 

ARMY.    See  War. 

ARNAUD,  Or^'nO^  HENRI:  Waldensian;  b.  at 
Embrun  (58  m.  s.e  of  Grenoble),  Department  of 
Hautes  Alpes,  France,  Sept.  30,  1641;  d.  at  SchOn- 
enberg  near  DQrrmenz  (19  m.  n.w  by  w.  of  Stutt- 
gart), Warttemberg,  Sept.  8,  1721.  He  studied 
at  Basel,  probably  visited  Holland,  and  continued 
his  studies  at  Geneva;  became  pastor  at  Maneille 
in  the  valley  of  St.  Martin,  1670,  and  later  at  an 
unknown  place  in  Dauphin^;  fled  to  La  Torre, 
Piedmont,  probably  shortly  after  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  (October,  1685).  He  coun- 
seled resistance  to  the  persecution  of  the  Wal- 
densians  undertaken  by  Victor  Amadeus  II.,  Duke  of 
Savoy,  at  the  instigation  of  Louis  XIV  of  France, 
and,  when  this  failed,  with  the  remnant  of  his 
people  (about  3,000  in  number)  took  refuge  in 
Switzerland.  There  he  was  active  in  plotting  for 
a  return,  and  in  August,  1689,  he  led  about  900  of 
the  exiles  back  to  their  old  homes,  where  they 
maintained  themselves  against  the  French  and 
Savoyard  troops  until  political  conditions  (the 
influence  of  William  of  Orange  and  a  breach  with 
France)  led  the  Duke  to  withdraw  his  opposition 
(1690).  In  the  ensuing  war  with  France  he  ren- 
dered good  service  to  the  duke,  but  resumed  his 
spiritual  duties  in  1692.  In  1698,  on  the  renewal 
of  persecution  following  a  fresh  alliance  with  France, 
he  again  went  into  exile  in  Switzerland,  visited 
Germany^  Holland,  and  England  in  the  interest 
of  his  people,  and  in  1699  settled  in  WQrttemberg 
as  pastor  of  the  Waldensians  living  in  and  about 
DUrrmenz  He  wrote  Histoire  de  la  glorieuse 
rentrie  des  Vaudois  dans  leur  valUes  (Cassel,  1710; 
later  eds.,  NeuchAtel,  1845,  Geneva,  1879;  Eng. 
transl  by  H.  D  Acland,  London,  1827). 

Biblioorapht:  For  his  life  in  German  consult  K.  H.  Klai- 
ber,  Henri  Arnatid,  nach  den  Quellen.  Stuttgart.  1880;  in 
Italian.  E  Comba.  Florence.  1889:  Fr.  ed.  of  the  latter, 
abridged,  with  the  addition  of  certain  letters,  Le  Tour, 
1889. 

ARNAIJLD:  The  name  of  a  famous  French  fam- 
ily, known  especially  for  their  connection  with  Jan- 
senism The  well-known  lawyer  Antoine  Amauld 
(1560-1619)  foreshadowed  the  position  of  his 
children   by  defending    the  University  of    Paris 


against  the  Jesuits  in  1594.  Of  his  twenty  chil- 
dren, ten  died  young;  and  nine  of  the  others  de- 
voted themselves  to  religion.  The  most  noteworthy 
are:  The  eldest,  Robert  Amauld  (d'Andilly;  b.  in 
Paris  1588;  d.  there  Sept.  27,  1674),  who  held 
various  positions  in  the  government  and  at  the 
court,  but  retired  in  1640  to  Port  Royal  and 
devoted  himself  to  church  history.  He  is  best 
known  by  his  translations  into  French,  especially 
of  Josephus  and  St.  Augustine's  *'  Confessions," 
and  the  Vies  des  saints  pkres  du  d^ert  (2  vols., 
Paris,  1647-53;  Eng.  transl.,  2  vols.,  London, 
1757)  — ^Jacqueline  Marie  Amauld  (known  in  re- 
ligion as  Marie  Ang^lique  de  Ste.  Madeleine;  b. 
in  Paris  Sept.  8,  1591;  d.  Aug.  6,  1661)  entered 
the  abbey  of  Port  Royal  when  only  seven,  and 
became  abbess  at  eleven.  Aroused  to  fervent 
devotion  in  1609,  she  began  a  strict  reformation  of 
her  abbey  according  to  the  Cistercian  rule.  She 
resigned  the  position  of  abbess  in  1630  and  intro- 
duced the  custom  of  triennial  elections.  From 
1626  to  1648  she  was  in  Paris,  at  the  new  house 
known  as  Port-Royal  de  Paris, — ^Henri  Amauld 
(b.  in  Paris  1597;  d.  at  Angers  Jime  8,  1692) 
was  at  first  a  lawyer,  but  entered  the  priesthood, 
was  elected  bishop  of  Toul  but  declined  the  election 
since  it  had  occasioned  disputes,  and  became  bishop 
of  Angers  in  1649.  He  was  an  earnest  and  sealous 
diocesan,  and  a  decided  Jansenist;  he  was  one  of 
the  four  bishops  who  refused  to  subscribe  the  bull 
Unigenitus,  which  oondenmed  the  Augusttntis  of 
Jansen.  His  Nigociations  d  la  cour  de  Rome  et 
en  diffirentes  cours  d*Italie  was  published  after  his 
death  (5  vols.,  Paris,  1748). — ^Antoine  Amauld 
(b.  in  Paris  Feb.  6,  1612;  d.  in  Brusseb  Aug.  8, 
1694),  known  as  "  the  great  Araauld,"  like  his 
brother  Henri,  studied  law  at  first,  but  entered  the 
Sorbonne  in  1634,  taking  his  doctor's  degree  and 
being  ordained  priest  in  1641.  In  1643  he  pub- 
lished his  work  De  la  fr^quente  communion,  written 
under  St.  Cyran's  influence  (see  Du  Veroier  db 
Hauranne,  Jean),  with  which  he  began  a  lifelong 
struggle  against  the  Jesuits.  Its  cold  and  rigid 
severity  was  opposed  to  their  system,  and  they 
attacked  it  bitteriy.  Amauld  carried  the  war  into 
the  enemy's  country  with  his  Thiologie  morale  des 
J^suites  (n.p.,  1643),  and,  though  for  thirty  years 
from  1648  he  lived  in  retirement  at  Port  Royal, 
his  pen  was  never  idle.  He  defended  the  cause  of 
Jansen,  maintaining  in  his  two  famous  letters  to 
the  Due  de  Liancourt  (1655)  that  the  five  condemned 
propositions  were  not  found  in  the  Augustinus, 
The  Sorbonne  condenmed  these  writings,  and  in 
1656  expelled  him,  with  sixty  other  doctors  who 
refused  to  submit  to  the  decision,  from  its  fellow- 
ship. He  was  obliged  to  go  into  hiding  for  a  time, 
and,  with  Nicole,  was  sheltered  by  the  Duchess  de 
Longueville.  But  he  was  still,  as  he  had  been  since 
the  death  of  Saint  Cynn  (1643),  the  active  head  of 
the  Jansenist  party,  working  diligently  to  confirm 
the  nuns  of  Port  Royal  in  their  opposition  to  the 
papal  decrees,  supplying  Pascal  with  the  material 
for  his  "Provincial  Letters,''  and  publishing  numer- 
ous pamphlets  and  treatises  against  the  Jesuits. 
When  the  "  Peace  of  Clement  IX."  put  a  temporary 
end  to  the  strife,  Amauld  was  able  to  tum  his 
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weapons  against  the  Protestants,  notably  in  the 
controversy  with  Claude  on  the  Lord's  Supper, 
which  produced  his  PerpituvU  de  la  foi  de  Viglise 
eatholique  touchant  VEucharistie  (Paris,  1664).  He 
still,  however,  continued  to  attack  the  Jesuits, 
and  his  defense  of  the  ''  Gallican  liberties  **  against 
the  king  in  the  controversy  over  the  Droit  de  regale 
(see  Regale)  brought  him  into  such  disfavor  with 
the  government  that  in  1679  he  again  went  into 
hiding  and  soon  after  left  France  for  Brussels, 
where  the  Spanish  governor  protected  him.  Here 
he  wrote  two  works  of  special  interest  to  English- 
speaking  people,  the  Apologie  pour  lea  caiholiquea 
(2  vols.,  Li^ge,  1681-82),  a  defense  of  the  En^h 
Roman  Catholics  against  the  charge  of  conspiracy, 
especially  as  brought  by  Titus  Oates,  and  an  attack 
on  William  of  Orange  (1689).  Of  more  general 
interest  is  his  controversy  with  Malebranche,  which 
produced  the  TraiU  des  vraies  et  des  faussea  id^ea 
(Cologne,  1683)  and  RSflexiona  philoaophiquea  et 
thidogiquea  aur  le  nouveau  ayathne  de  la  nature  et 
de  la  grdce  du  Phre  Malebranche  (3  vols.,  1685-86). 
During  this  period  he  collaborated  with  Quesnel 
in  his  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  as  he  had 
previously  with  Nicole  and  other  members  of  the 
Port  Royal  group  in  their  educational  works, 
especially  the  often-reprinted  "  Logic."  He  was 
a  man  of  wide  learning,  acute  penetration,  eloquent 
style,  and  imtiring  diligence,  but  unbendingly 
obstinate  and  set  in  his  own  ideas,  so  that  at  Port 
Royal  it  was  a  rule  never  to  contradict  him,  lest 
he  should  be  unduly  excited.  His  works  were 
published  at  Lausanne  (48  vols.,  1775-83). — 
Ang^que  (de  Saint  Jean)  Amauld,  daughter  of 
Robert  (b.  in  Paris  Nov.  24, 1624;  d.  Jan.  29, 1684), 
entered  the  abbey  of  Port  Royal  in  her  nineteenth 
year  under  her  aunt's  training;  became  subprioress 
in  1653  and  abbess  in  1678.  Her  firmness  of  chai^ 
acter,  and  undaunted  courage  made  her  the  principal 
support  of  the  nuns  during  the  long  and  grievous 
persecution  brought  upon  them  by  their  adherence 
to  Jansenist  opinions.  Of  several  works  which 
she  wrote,  the  most  important  is  the  Mtmoirea 
pour  aervir  d  Vhiatoire  de  Port  Royal  (3  vols.,  Utrecht, 
1742). — For  all  the  members  of  the  Amauld  family 
see  Jansen,  Corkeuus,  Janbbnibh;  Port  Rotal. 

ARHDT,  Omt,  AUOUSTIlf :  Grerman  Jesuit;  b.  at 
Berlin  June  22,  1851.  He  was  educated  at  the 
universities  of  Berlin  (1872-74),  Breslau  (1875), 
and  Cracow  (1880-84).  He  was  professor  of  Ger- 
man at  the  Seminary  of  Vals,  France,  in  1878-80, 
and  from  1883  to  1889  he  was  professor  of  theol- 
ogy at  Cracow,  while  since  the  latter  year  he  has 
been  editor  of  the  KathoUacher  Sonntagablatt  fur 
die  Didzeae  Breatau,  He  has  written  Homer  und 
Virgil,  eine  ParaUele  (Leipsic,  1873);  Der  Unater- 
UichkeUaglaube  deif  Alien  (Gtttersloh,  1873);  BliUen- 
atrauaa  aua  Luthera  Werken  (Berlin,  1875);  Wo 
iat  Wahrheitf  (Freiburg,  1875);  Fenelona  aace- 
tiache  Sckriften  (3  vols.,  Regensburg,  1886-87); 
Der  heilige  StaniaUma  Koatka  (1888);  De  prce- 
atantia  Sodetatia  Jeau  (Cracow,  1890);  De  rituum 
reUxtume  juridica  (Rome,  1895):  De  libria  pro- 
hUntia  (Regensburg,  1895);  Conferemen  Hber  die 
KonatUutionen  der  fjraulinerinnen  (Breslau,  1897); 


Betatunden  jOr  die  ewige  Ahbetung  (1897);  Biblia 
Sacra:  die  heilige  Sckrift  (Regensburg,  1898); 
Der  Jubilaeumabeichtvaler  (1900);  HandbUchlein  der 
MOaaigkeitabruderachaften  (Breslau,  1900);  Vor- 
achriften  aber  daa  Verbot  der  BOcher  (Trier,  1900); 
Die  kirchlichen  Rechtabeatimmungen  Ober  die  Frau- 
enkongregaiionen  (Maims,  1901);  NovizenbOchlein 
der  grauen  Schweatem  (Breslau,  1901);  Kandir- 
daienbUchlein  der  grauen  Schweatem  (1901);  Jw6i- 
laeumabiichlein  (1901);  Die  vier  heiligen  Evan- 
gelien  (Regensburg,  1903);  Daa  Neue  Teatament 
(1903);  and  Erlaaae  und  Verordnungen  (1906) 
He  has  likewise  written  much  in  Polish,  and  is  the 
author  of  numerous  briefer  contributions. 

ARIIDT,  dmt,  JOHAlfN:  German  mystic; 
b.  at  Edderitz,  near  Ballenstedt  (36  m.  s.w, 
of  Magdeburg),  Anhalt,  Dec.  27,  1555;  d.  at 
Celle  (23  m.  n.  of  Hanover),  Hanover,  May  1 1, 
1621.  He  studied  theology  at  Helmstedt, 
Wittenberg,  Strasburg,  and  Basel  and  in  1583 
became  pastor  at  Badebom  in  Anhalt.  He  was 
removed  in  1590  by  Duke  Johann  Georg  because 
of  his  refusal  to  submit  to  the  duke's  order  pro- 
scribing the  use  of  images  and  the  practise  of 
exorcism.  Summoned  to  Quedlinburg  in  the 
same  year  Amdt  had  to  contend  with  the  malice 
of  a  faction  among  the  townspeople  with  whom 
his  aggressive  preaching  found  little  favor,  and 
in  1599  he  foUowed  a  call  to  Brunswick.  Here 
too,  after  some  years  of  quiet,  he  came  into 
conflict  with  his  colleagues,  largely  because  of 
the  general  opposition  aroused  by  the  appearance, 
in  1606,  of  the  first  part  of  his  Vom  wakren  Chria- 
tenthum.  In  1609  he  became  pastor  at  Eisleben, 
but  two  years  later  received  the  important  post  of 
general  superintendent  at  Celle  and  in  this  position 
remained  till  his  death,  exercising  a  lasting  and 
beneficent  influence  on  the  constitution  of  the 
LOneburg  church  system.  In  1609  appeared  three 
additional  books  of  the  Wahre  Chriatenthum  and 
in  1612  he  published  his  no  less  famous  Paradiea- 
gdrtlein  alter  chriatlichen  Tugenden,  The  appear- 
ance of  the  Wahre  Chriatenthum  gave  rise  to  a  violent 
controversy.  Steeped  in  the  mysticism  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  Amdt  asserted  the  insufficiency  of  ortho- 
dox doctrine  toward  the  complete  attainment  of 
the  true  Christian  life,  and  upheld  the  necessity  of 
a  moral  purification  made  possible  by  righteous 
living  and  by  bringing  the  soul  into  commimion 
with  God.  Though  he  held  fast,  formally,  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  he  nevertheless 
became  thus  the  great  precursor  of  Pietism  and  his 
is  the  greatest  name  in  the  history  of  German 
mysticism  after  Thomas  a  Kempis.  The  first 
book  of  the  Wahre  Chriatenthum  was  translated 
into  EInglish  in  1646,  and  complete  translations 
were  made  by  A.  W  Boehm  in  1712  and  by  W. 
Jaques  in  1815.  An  American  edition  appeared 
at  Philadelphia  in  1842,  revised  in  1868.  The 
Garden  of  Paradiae  appeared  in  English  in  1716. 

(H.  H6L8CHSR.) 

Bibuoobapht:  F.  Amdt.  Johann  Amdt,  Berlin,  1838:  H.  L. 
Ports,  De  Joanne  Amdt  ejiuque  librit,  Hanover.  1852. 

ARin)T,  JOHAim  FRIEDRICH  WILHELM: 
German  Lutheran;  b.  at  Berlin  June  24,   1802; 
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d.  there  May  8,  1881.  He  began  his  theological 
studies  at  the  University  of  Berlin  in  1820,  and  in 
1829  became  assistant  minister  to  the  bishop  of  the 
province  of  Saxony.  His  sermons  delivered  in  the 
cathedral  of  Magdeburg  attracted  large  audiences 
and  his  influence  was  especially  marked  among  the 
higher  classes  and  the  learned.  Called  to  Berlin 
in  1833  as  associate  pastor,  he  succeeded  to  the  office 
of  head  preacher  in  1840,  retiring  in  1875  because 
of  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  reorganization  of 
the  church  system  effected  two  years  previously. 
During  his  long  pastorate  at  Beiiin,  Amdt  estab- 
lished his  reputation  as  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
pulpit  orators  of  his  time,  and  his  volumes  of  ser- 
mons, frequently  issued,  constituted  highly  im- 
portant contributions  to  German  homiletic  litera- 
ture. As  at  Magdebxu^,  his  congregation  included 
persons  of  great  eminence,  among  them  such  theo- 
logians as  Neander  and  Hengstenberg.  Amdt's 
remarkable  power  in  the  pulpit  consisted  in  an 
exceptional  gift  for  psychological  analysis  and 
ehrewd  observation  and  an  extremely  forcible 
style.  He  did  not,  however,  escape  the  danger  of 
dogmatism,  and  doctrine  and  formulas  constituted 
for  him  an  important  part  of  the  Christian  life. 
His  thought  shows  little  development  throughout 
his  long  career  and  the  attitude  revealed  in  his 
earliest  works  is  the  same  found  in  his  later  sermons. 
Of  the  numerous  collections  of  these  mention  may 
be  made  of  Das  chriatliche  Leben  (Magdeburg,  1834); 
Predigten  aber  DavidU  Leben  (1836);  Daa  Voter- 
wiser  (1837);  Die  Bergpredigt  Jesu  Chrxsti  (1838). 
He  also  wrote  Das  Leben  Jesu  Christi  (1850-55), 
and  Die  goUesdienstlichen  Handlungen  der  evan- 
gdischen  Kirche  (1860).  (Hans  Eesslbr.) 

ARNO  OF  REICHERSBERO:  A  younger 
brother  of  the  more  famous  Gerhoh  of  Reichers- 
berg;  d.  Jan.  30,  1175.  The  year  of  his  birth  is 
not  known.  He  received  his  education  from 
Gerhoh,  whose  "son  in  the  Lord  "  he  calls  himself. 
A  third  brother,  Ruodger,  was  dean  at  Augsburg, 
and  later  at  Neuburg.  After  Gerhoh's  death, 
Arno,  then  dean,  was  unanimously  chosen  provost 
of  the  collegiate  church  of  Reichersbcrg  on  the  Inn, 
in  the  diocese  of  Passau  (June  29,  1169).  He 
wrote  his  Scutum  canonicorum  (in  MPL,  cxciv. 
148^1528)  under  Eugenius  III.,  and  so  earlier 
than  1153.  It  was  called  out  by  the  jealousy 
existing  between  the  monks  and  the  canons,  which 
Arno  wholly  condemns,  pleading  for  fraternal 
unity  between  the  two  foundations  with  similar 
aims.  At  the  same  time  he  vigorously  defends  the 
canons'  rule  of  life,  considering  them  the  true 
imitators  of  Christ  and  the  apostles,  especially 
because,  unlike  the  monks,  they  occupy  themselves 
directly  with  the  service  of  their  neighbors.  He 
also  wrote  an  apologetic  treatise  (ed.  C.  Weichert, 
Leipsic,  1888),  defending  the  teaching  of  Gerhoh 
against  Provost  Folmar  of  Triefenstein,  on  a  ques- 
tion of  Christology — whether  the  man  {homo) 
taken  into  God  at  the  Incarnation  is  truly  and 
strictly  the  Son  of  God.  Arno  vehemently  asserts 
the  affirmative,  maintaining  that  all  the  qualities 
of  the  Godhead  were  communicated  to  the  human 
nature,  though  veiled  during  the  earthly  life  of  C]lhrist. 


As  a  corollary  he  condemns  the  prevailing  view 
of  a  local  heaven,  in  which  Christ  sits  in  bodily 
presence.  Underneath  his  polemic  against  Fol- 
mar there  is  another,  expressed  or  unexpressed, 
against  a  more  important  theologian,  Peter  Lom- 
bard; and  in  one  place  he  also  controverts  Hugo 
of  St.  Victor.  Among  other  contemporary  theo- 
logians, he  knows  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  and  Rupert 
of  Deutz.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bibliogbapht:  Wattenbaeh.  DOQ,  ii.  814,  note  8;  Haock. 
KD,  iv.  444  iqq. 

ARNO  OF  SALZBURO:  Archbishop  of  Sals- 
burg  785-821.  He  seems  to  have  been  bom  in  the 
diocese  of  Freising,  where  his  name  occurs  in  the 
records  as  deacon  and  as  priest  down  to  776.  After 
782  he  is  found  as  abbot  at  St.  Amand  at  Elnon  in 
Hainault,  which  he  retained  even  after  his  conse- 
cration as  bishop  of  Salzburg,  June  10,  785.  He 
was  sent  to  Rome  in  787  to  implore  the  help  of  the 
pope  in  reconciling  Chariemagne  with  Tassilo, 
Diike  of  Bavaria,  but  failed,  and  Bavaria  lost  its 
independence  the  following  year.  Arno  gained  the 
confidence  of  the  new  ruler,  however,  and  Charie- 
magne confirmed  the  church  of  Salzburg  in  its 
possessions  (790).  The  bishop  was  employed  as 
missus  daminicus  in  Bavaria,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  war  with  the  Avars,  all  the  conquered  lands 
were  placed  under  the  spiritual  authority  of  Salz- 
burg. When  Pope  Leo  III.  was  driven  out  by  the 
kinfflnen  of  his  predecessor,  Arno  was  charged  by 
Chariemagne  with  the  task  of  restoring  peace  and 
order  in  Rome,  and  explaining  to  the  pope  the  king's 
wishes  for  the  settlement  of  ecclesiastical  affairs 
in  the  eastern  part  of  his  realm  (797).  In  deference 
to  these  wishes,  Bavaria  was  included  ecclesias- 
tically as  well  as  civilly  in  the  Franldsh  kingdom, 
and  Sabburg  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  metro- 
politan see,  Arno  receiving  the  pallium  April  20, 
798.  He  visited  Rome  again  in  799  to  restore 
Leo  III.  once  more,  and  in  800  for  the  coronation 
of  Chariemagne.  He  was  missus  daminicus  in 
Bavaria  almost  continuously  from  802  to  806;  he 
appears  on  the  occasion  of  Charlemagne's  making 
his  will,  and  at  the  Council  of  Mainz  in  813,  after 
which  he  seems  to  have  retired  from  public  life. 
He  was  a  friend  of  learning  and  art,  and  is  said  to 
have  had  more  than  150  books  copied. 

(A.  Hauck.) 

Bibuoobafht:  Aleuin'a  letters  to  Arno  are  in  Jaff^.  BRO, 
vi..  Mamimenia  Alcuiniana,  Berlin,  1873;  oonsult  also 
Rettberg,  KD,  iL  200.  237.  658;  Wattenbaoh.  DOQ,  L 
(1904)  166.  172.  176  iqq..  215.  ii.  606;   Hauok,  KD,  ii. 


ARNOBIUS,  ar-n6l>i-UB:  A  teacher  of  rhetoric 
at  Sicca  in  proconsular  Africa  under  Diocletian. 
At  first  he  was  a  fierce  opponent  of  Christianity, 
but  he  was  converted  and  wrote  seven  books  adver^ 
sus  nationes,  in  which  he  seeks  to  refute  the  charge 
of  his  contemporaries  that  Christianity  was  the 
cause  of  all  misery  in  the  worid.  To  this  point 
he  devotes  books  i.  and  ii.  The  other  books  are 
a  polemic  against  heathenism,  showing  in  iii.,  iv., 
and  V.  the  folly  and  immorality  of  the  polytheistic 
mythology,  wMe  vi.  and  vii.  speak  of  the  heathen 
temple  and  sacrificial  service.  When  the  work 
was   composed   can  not  be  stated  exactly,  but 
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probably  it  was  after  303.  Amobius  was  neither 
a  clear  thinker,  nor  a  skilful  writer  (cf.  Jerome, 
Epi8t,f  Iviii.  10).  Where  he  tries  to  pose  as  philoso- 
pher, he  betrays  no  deep  study.  His  ideas  con- 
flict not  seldom  with  Holy  Scripture.  Greek 
mythology  he  knows  only  from  the  "  Preceptor  " 
of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Roman  mythology 
from  the  writings  of  Cornelius  Labeo,  whom  he 
sometimes  attacks.  He  had  only  a  superficial 
knowledge  of  Christianity.  His  naive  modalism 
is  merely  the  expression  of  a  very  superstitious 
sentiment,  and  his  notions  concerning  the  origin, 
nature,  and  continuance  of  the  soul  have  anything 
but  a  Christian-ecclesiastical  color.     G.  KrCqer. 

Biblioobaphy:  Amobius's  work  ia  in  MPL,  iv.  and  was  ed. 
by  A.  Rei£Fer8cheid.  in  CSEL,  iv.,  1875;  Eng.  transl.  in 
ANF,  vi.  406-543.  Bibliography  ia  in  ANF,  Bibliog- 
raphy, pp.  76-77.  Con«ultDCB,  i.  167;  K.  B.  Francke, 
Die  Ptychologie  und  Erkenntnialehre  det  Amobiua,  Leipdc, 
1878;  W.  Kahl,  in  PhilolooiUt  supplementary  vol.  v.,  Cor- 
neliua  Labeo,  717-807.  Gdttingen,  1889;  A.  Ebert,  Oe- 
uhichte  der  JAUeratuT  det  Mittelaltert  ttn  Abendland,  i. 
64-72,  Leipsic.  1889;  A.  R6hricht.  Die  SeeUnUhre  det  Amo- 
biua,  Hamburg,  1893;  idem,  De  Clemenie  Alexandrino  Ar- 
fwbii  in  irridendo  geniiliufn  cuUu  atutore^  Hamburg,  1893; 
C.  Stange,  De  Amobii  omtionet  SaargemQnd,  1893; 
Sohamagl,  De  Amobii  majorie  totinitoie,  Gdrs,  1894-95; 
R  F.  Schultae,  Dae  Uebel  in  der  Welt  nach  der  Lehre  dee 
Amobiue,  Jena,  1896;  KrOger,  Hietory,  304-306;  P.  Spin- 
dler,  De  Amobii  genere  dicendi^  Strasburg.  1901. 

ARNOBIUS  THE  YOUNGER:  Reputed  author 
of  certain  writings,  concerning  wlidch  scholars 
are  not  agreed  except  that  they  belong  to  the 
fifth  century.  They  include:  (1)  CommerUarii  in 
psalTTioSf  which  are  usually  thought  to  be  the  work 
of  a  semi-Pelagian  Gaul,  though  they  may  have  been 
written  in  Rome;  (2)  Adnotaiionea  ad  qucsdam 
evangeUorum  loca,  which  seems  to  have  been  used 
in  the  supposed  gospel-conmientary  of  Theophilus 
of  Antioch  (q.v.);  (3)  Amobii  caiholici  et  Sercb- 
pionia  canflictua  de  Deo  trino  et  uno  ;  (4)  The  so 
called  Pr(Bde9tinaitt8,  which  may  have  been  the 
work  of  this  mysterious  Amobius  (see  Piledes- 

TINATUS).  G.  KrCQEB. 

Biblxoorapht:  The  works  are  in  MPL,  liii.  Consult  DCB, 
L  170;  T.  Zahn,  Forechungen  zwr  Oeechichie  dee  Ka- 
none,  ii.  104-119,  Erlangen,  1883;  A.  Hamaok,  in  TV, 
L  4,  162-153.  Leipdo,  1883;  8.  B&umer,  in  Der  Kaiholik, 
ii  (1887)  398-406;  A.  Engelbreoht,  PairieHeche  Analek- 
ten,  pp.  97-99,  Vienna,  1892;  B.  Grundl,  in  7Q,  Ixxix.  (1897) 
655-668;  G.  Morin,  in  Revue  bin^icHne,  xx.,  Maredsous, 
1903;  H.  yon  Schubert,  in  TU,  new  ser.,  ix.  4,  Leipsic, 
1903. 

ARNOLD  OF  BRESCIA. 

Life  to  1 139  ((  1 ).  Political  Activity  in  Rome  ((  3). 

Banished  from  Italy  ((  2).     Condemnation  and  Death  ((  4). 

Arnold  of  Brescia,  church  reformer  of  the  twelfth 
century,  was  bom  at  Brescia,  but  the  year  is  not 
known;  he  was  executed  at  Rome  1 155.  At  an  early 
age  he  devoted  himself  to  the  priesthood.    Like 
many  young  Italians  of  his  time  he  studied  in 
France   and   became   a   pupil   of   Abelard.    His 
scientific  culture  is  particularly  praised,  and  Abe- 
lard's  keen  criticism  of  tradition  helped  no  doubt 
to  loosen  the  bonds  which  connected 
X.  life  to   Arnold    with    the    existing    church 
X139.       authority.    Some  years  later  he  ap- 
pears again  in  his  native  city,  having 
meanwhile  been  ordained  priest.  The  Historia  porUi- 
ficalia  calls  him  canonicua  regiUaria  and  abbaa  apud 


Brixiam,  The  views  to  which  he  clung  to  his 
death  were  already  fixed  in  his  mind.  The  Church 
must  resign  worldly  power  and  worldly  possessions; 
priests,  having  worldly  possessions,  forfeit  salvation; 
their  necessary  support  they  must  obtain  from  the 
tithes,  and  the  laity,  who  withheld  from  the  priests 
what  belonged  to  them,  come  in  for  a  share  of  Ar- 
nold's criticism.  His  austere  asceticism  and  power- 
ful eloquence  gained  him  great  authority,  which 
rendered  his  opposition  formidable  to  Manfred, 
bishop  of  Brescia,  and  the  latter  accused  him  at  a 
synod  held  in  Rome  in  1139.  Arnold  was  banished 
from  Italy  and  had  to  vow  solemnly  not  to  return 
without  papal  pemussion. 

A  revolution  now  took  place  in  Brescia,  and 
the  "  evil-minded  consuls,  hypocritical  and  heret- 
ical men,"  were  expelled  from  the  city  by  the 
knighthood.    Arnold    meanwhile    had    gone    to 
France,    where   he   assisted   Abelard 

2.  Banished  against  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  and  so 
from  Italy,  the  condemnation  passed  by  Innocent 

II.  in  1140  on  Abelard  concerned  him 
likewise;  they  were  to  be  separated  and  kept  in 
monastic  prisons.  Arnold,  however,  remained 
unmolested  for  the  time  being,  because  of  a  con- 
flict between  the  king  and  the  curia.  Bernard 
was  at  first  against  the  king,  but  afterward  he 
acted  as  mediator,  and  thus  after  a  short  time 
Arnold  had  to  leave  France.  He  went  to  Zurich, 
where  he  soon  had  a  following.  A  letter  of  Ber- 
nard (cxcv.)  to  Bishop  Herman  of  Ck)nstance 
[written  1140]  caused  his  expulsion,  but  he  soon 
found  a  safe  refuge,  for  another  letter  of  Bernard's 
(cxcvi.)  to  Cardinal  Guido — probably  the  cardinal- 
deacon  Guido  who  was  active  as  papal  legate  in 
Bohemia  and  Moravia  between  1142  and  1145— 
received  Arnold  into  his  retinue  and  honored  him 
with  his  society.  Arnold  returned  to  Italy  shortly 
after  the  death  of  Innocent  (1143),  and  Eugenius 
III.  (1145-53)  received  the  fugitive  again  into  the 
conmiunion  of  the  Church  after  a  promise  to  do 
penance. 

Rome  was  at  that  time  the  theater  of  great 
struggles.  Toward  the  end  of  the  life  of  Innocent 
II.  the  community  had  created  a  senate  and  ap- 
pointed a  patrician  in  place  of  the  city-prefect 
dependent  on  the  pope.  Eugenius  escaped  these 
impleasant  relations  by  going  to  France,  and 
Arnold    developed    great    public    activity.    He 

attacked  the  cardinals,  and  even  the 

3.  Political  pope.    A  new  element  now  comes  out 
Activity  in   in    him    according    to    the    Hiatoria 

Rome.  pontifi4:aliaf  which  makes  him  say 
that  those  should  not  be  tolerated 
who  wish  to  enslave  Rome,  the  mistress  of  the 
world,  the  source  of  liberty.  He  took  up  the  idea 
of  reclaiming  for  Rome  her  ancient  powerful 
position  in  the  world.  He  entered  into  close 
relations  with  the  Roman  conmiimity  which  had 
become  a  republic  and  had  promised  to  protect 
him  against  every  one.  Eugenius  sought  to  get 
possession  of  Rome  by  force  of  arms,  and  in  their 
distress  the  Romans  looked  to  King  Conrad,  who, 
however,  had  no  thought  of  realizing  their  hopes, 
though  he  was  in  no  position  to  help  the  pope  in 
an  effective  manner.    An  agreement  was  made  in 
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November,  1149,  according  to  which  Rome  ac- 
knowledged the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  but  the 
government  of  the  city  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  senate.  Arnold  exercised  his  influence  as  before. 
When  Frederick  I.  became  ruler,  Eugenius  obtained 
his  promise  of  a  campaign  against  Rome.  But 
the  Amoldists  also  applied  to  him  in  a  writing, 
the  strange  contents  of  which  may  be  regarded  as 
an  echo  of  Arnold's  sermons.  It  declares  that 
clerics  who  in  spite  of  the  gospel  and  the  canonical 
rules  claimed  for  themselves  the  right  of  confirming 
the  emperor  are  successors  of  Julian  the  Apostate; 
the  Donation  of  ^Ck)nstantine  is  a  hereticaJ  fable, 
which  even  the  every-day  Roman  ridicules;  as  the 
empire  belongs  to  the  Romans,  who  should  hinder 
them  from  electing  a  new  emperor  7  It  is  possible 
that  such  eccentric  schemes  repelled  the  more  pru- 
dent elements.  At  the  elections  of  Nov.  1,  1152, 
the  Amoldists  seem  to  have  been  defeated,  for 
the  senate  is  soon  found  in  negotiation  with  the 
pope,  and  he  was  enabled  to  make  his  entrance  in 
December.  A  little  later  Frederick  promised  to 
subdue  the  Romans. 

When  Adrian  IV.  ascended  the  papal  throne 
Dec.  5, 1154,  he  demanded  of  the  senate  the  expul- 
sion of  Arnold,  which  for  the  time  being  was  not 
heeded.  But  an  attack  made  upon  a  cardinal 
gave  opportunity,  shortly  before  Palm  Sunday, 
1155,  to  pronounce  an  interdict  on  Rome, — a 
hitherto  unheard-of  proceeding.  The 
4-  Condem-  depression  which  already  existed  in 
nation  and  the  city  was  enhanced  by  this  measure. 

Death.  and  on  Wednesday  the  senate  appeared 
before  the  pope  and  obtained  the 
removal  of  the  interdict  by  swearing  to  expel 
Arnold  and  his  adherents.  Arnold's  fate  was  now 
decided.  Banished  from  Rome,  he  found  indeed 
a  refuge  with  the  viscounts  of  Campagnatico,  but, 
urged  by  the  pope,  Frederick  induced  them  to 
hand  him  over  to  Adrian.  The  city-prefect,  as 
Rome's  criminal  judge,  delivered  him  to  the  gal- 
lows, had  his  body  burned,  and  the  ashes  thrown 
into  the  Tiber.  He  died  lamented  even  by  men 
who,  like  Gerhoh  of  Reichersberg,  by  no  means 
agreed  with  him.  The  great  cause  of  his  death  was 
no  doubt  his  opposition  to  the  worldly  power  of 
the  pope.  But  he  was  also  regarded  as  a  heretic. 
That  he  held  false  doctrines  regarding  baptism 
has  not  been  substantiated;  but  he  declared  that 
the  sacraments  administered  by  priests  not  leading 
an  apostolic  life  were  invalid,  and  herein  one  could 
see  a  rejection  of  the  official  Church  and  hence  a 
heresy.  That  Arnold  left  many  followers  is  evi- 
dent from  the  Historia  pontificalia,  and  in  the  great 
bull  of  exconmiunication  of  Lucius  III.  (1184), 
Amoldists  are  mentioned.  Thenceforth  only  iso- 
lated notices  concerning  them  are  found;  they 
were  probably  lost  among  the  Waldensians. 

S.  M.  Dbutbch. 

Biblioobapbt:  Souroes  are:  Otto  of  Freiang,  De  ge&tU  Fri- 
derici,  i.  27-28,  ii.  21,  in  MOH,  ScripL,  xx.  (1868)  338-491 
and  ed.  O.  Waiti  in  Script,  rer.  Oerm.^  Hanover,  1884; 
John  of  SaUsbury,  HiuUrria  pontificalia,  xxxi.,  in  MOH, 
Script.,  XX.  (1868)  615-545;  Gunther,  Ligurinua,  iii.,  in 
MPL,  ccxii.;  (jerhoh  of  Reichersberg,  De  inveetioatione 
atUidiKritti,  xlii.,  in  MPL,  cxciv.;  Boso,  Vita  Hadriam 
IV.,  in  J.  M.  Watterich,  Pontificum  Rotnanorum  vita,  ii. 


324-325,  Leipeic,  1862;  Oetta  di  Federigo  /.  in  Italia  (Pub- 
lications of  the  Istituto  Storioo  Italiano),  Rome,  1887. 
Ck>nsult  also  F.  Odorid,  Storie  Breaciane,  iv.,  Brescia, 
1858;  W.  von  Giesebrecht,  Arnold  von  Bretcia,  Munich, 
1895;  idem,  Oeachichte  der  deuUchtn  Kaiterieit,  iv.,  v.. 
Brunswick,  1880-88;  G.  de  Castro,  Arnold  da  Bretda,  Leg- 
horn,  1875;  W.  Bernhardi,  JahrhOcher  det  deut9chen  Reich* 
unter  Konrad  III.,  Leipsio,  1883;  E.  Vacaudard.  Amavld 
de  Breecia,  in  Revue  dee  qtteetione  hietoriquee,  xzxv.  (1884) 
52-114;  A.  Hausrath,  Arnold  von  Breecia,  Leipsio,  1891. 

ARNOLD,  CARL  FRANKLDf:  German  Luther- 
an; b.  at  Williamsfield,  O.,  Mar.  10,  1853.  He 
was  educated  at  the  gymnasium  at  Bremen  and 
the  universities  of  Erlangen,  Leipsic,  and  KOnigs- 
berg  (Ph.D.,  1882).  He  was  instructor  in  religion 
at  the  Wilhelms-Gymnasium  in  KOnigsberg  from 
1878  to  1888,  when  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  church  history  in  the  University  of  Breslau. 
Since  18d8  he  has  also  been  ephorus  of  the 
Grftfliches  Ledemtzky'sches  Johanneum.  In  theol- 
ogy he  is  an  advocate  of  positive  union.  He 
has  written  Studien  zur  GeschichU  der  plini- 
anischen  Christenverfolgung  (Kdnigsberg,  1887); 
Die  neroniache  Christenverfolgung  (Leipsic,  1888); 
•  Aiunvahl  aus  J,  O.  Hamanne  Brief  en  tmd  Schriften 
(Gotha,  1888);  Ccdsariue  von  AreUUe  tmd  die  gal- 
lieche  Kirche  seiner  Zeit  (Leipsic,  1894);  Predigten 
dee  C<B8ariu8  von  Arelate  in  deuJtscher  UeberseU- 
ung  (1895);  Die  Vertreibung  der  Sabsburger 
Proteetanten  und  ihre  Aufnahme  hei  den  Glaubena- 
genoesen  (1900);  Die  Ausrottung  dee  Proteetahr- 
tiemue  in  Salzburg  unter  Erzbischof  Firmian  und 
aeinen  Nachfolgem  (1901);  Protestantieches  Leben 
in  den  Vereinigten  Staaten  (1903).  He  edited  the  fifth 
and  sixth  editions  of  H.  Weingarten's  Zeittafeln 
und  Ueberblicke  zur  Kirchengeechichte  (1897,  1906). 

ARNOLD,  GOTTFRIED:  Lutheran;  b.  at  An- 
naberg  (18  m.  s.  of  Chemnitz),  Saxony,  Sept.  5, 
1666;  d.  at  Perleberg  (75  m.  n.w.  of  Berlin),  Prussia, 
May  30,  1714.  In  1685  he  began  the  study  of 
theology  at  Wittenberg  but  gave  himself  up  to 
independent  reading  in  early  church  history. 
Through  the  influence  of  Spener,  then  court  preacher 
at  Dresden,  he  became  tutor  in  a  noble  family  of  that 
city  in  1689,  and  later  obtained  a  similar  position 
at  Quedlinburg.  There  be  became  identified 
with  the  most  prominent  exponents  of  mystic  and 
separatist  teachings  and  in  1696  published  Die 
erste  lAebe  (ed.  A.  C.  L&mmert,  Stuttgart,  1844), 
a  eulogy  on  the  early  Christian  Church  in  which 
his  hostility  to  dogma  and  ecclesiasticism  led  him 
to  exalt  the  virtues  of  the  primitive  Church  as 
opposed  to  the  formulism  of  later  orthodoxy.  In 
1697  he  became  professor  of  history  at  Giessen,  but 
foimd  himself  out  of  sympathy  with  the  practical 
nature  of  his  duties  and  returned  in  the  following 
year  to  Quedlinburg.  In  1699-1700  he  published 
his  Unparteiiache  Kirchen-  und  Ketzer-Hiatorie 
(4  vols.;  new  ed.,  Frankfort,  1729),  which  had  a 
marked  influence  on  church  history.  In  studying 
heretical  movements  Arnold  refused  to  accept  as 
authority  the  evidence  of  hostile  contemporaries 
and  drew  upon  the  writings  of  the  sectaries  them- 
selves for  his  materials.  In  view  of  his  constitu- 
tional opposition  to  orthodox*  doctrine  this  method 
naturally  led  to  his  assuming  a  position  extremely 
favorable  to  the  separatists  of  various  ages  and 
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occasioned  a  vigorous  controversy  which  plunged 
him  deeper  still  into  mysticism.  From  this  period 
date  his  beautiful  religious  songs,  of  which  a  number 
have  found  a  place  in  the  evangelical  hynmal. 
In  1704  he  became  pastor  and  inspector  at  Werben, 
in  Prussia,  and  from  that  time  may  be  dated  his 
reconciliation  with  established  theology.  In  1707 
he  became  inspector  at  Perleberg,  bringing  to  the 
performance  of  his  duties  the  utmost  devotion  and 
energy.  Besides  his  church  history,  his  writings 
number  more  than  fifty,  among  them,  OeisUiche 
Oeatalt  eines  evangdiachen  Lehrers  (Halle,  1704) 
and  Wahre  AbbUdung  des  inwendigen  Christen- 
ihums  (Frankfort,  1709).  His  hymns  were  edited 
by  K.  C.  E.  Ehmann  (Stuttgart,  1856). 

(F.  W.  DiBBUUS.) 
Bibuogbapht:  F.  Dibelius.  Oottfried  Arnold,  Berlin,  1873. 

ARNOLD,  MATTHEW:  Church  of  England; 
b.  at  Laleham,  near  Chertsey  (32  m.  w.s.w.  of 
London),  Dec.  24,  1822,  eldest  son  of  Thomas 
Arnold  (q.v.);  d.  in  Liverpool  Apr.  15,  1888.  He 
studied  at  Winchester  and  Rugby  schools,  and  at 
Balliol  College,  Oxford,  and  became  fellow  of  Oriel 
1845.  In  1847  he  became  private  secretary  to 
the  Blarquis  of  Lansdowne,  then  president  of  the 
council  and  acting  as  minister  of  public  instruction; 
by  his  influence  was  appointed  in  1851  as  inspector 
of  schools,  and  held  the  position  till  1886.  He  was 
professor  of  poetry  at  Oxford  1857-67.  He  was  a 
zealous  and  able  official  and  his  reports  upon  conti- 
nental schools,  which  he  visited  frequently,  are 
valuable  in  educational  literature.  His  poetry 
is  of  high  rank;  and  as  literary  critic  he  was  un- 
rivaled in  his  generation.  He  possessed  a  subtle 
mind,  a  keen  critical  spirit,  and  a  passionate  love 
of  truth,  which,  when  applied  to  religious  problems, 
found  many  defects  in  the  current  theology  of  the 
time,  the  chief  being  a  disposition  to  rest  on  unprov- 
able assumptions  and  to  ignore  the  claims  of  reason. 
The  greatest  good  he  held  to  be  progress  toward 
perfection;  and  such  progress  could  only  be  made 
by  '  cultiu^,'  which  meant  acquaintance  with  the 
best  that  has  been  done  and  thought  in  the  world. 
He  declared  that '  conduct  is  three-fourths  of  life,' 
characterized  religion  as  '  morality  touched  with 
emotion,'  originated  the  phrase '  the  enduring  power, 
not  ourselves,  which  makes  for  righteousness,' 
and  believed  that  '  miracles  do  not  happen.'  His 
works  which  bear  on  religious  topics  are:  CttUure 
and  Anarchy  (London,  1869);  St.  Paul  and  Protea- 
tanHam :  with  an  introduction  on  Puritaniam  and 
the  Church  of  England  (1870);  Literature  and  Dogma, 
an  eaaay  toward  a  hdter  appreciation  of  the  Bible 
(1873);  Ood  and  the  Bible,  a  review  of  obfectiona 
to  '  Literature  and  Dogma '  (1875);  Laat  Eaaaya 
on  Church  and  Religion  (1877).  He  also  edited, 
with  prefaces  and  notes,  the  two  sections  of  the 
Book  of  Isaiah,  A  Bible-Reading  for  Schoola,  the 
great  prophecy  of  laraeVa  Reatoration  [Isaiah  xl.- 
Ixvi.]  (1872;  new  ed.,  1876);  laaiah  of  Jeruaalem 
[Isaiah  i.-xxxix.]  (1883).  A  complete  edition  of 
his  works  in  15  volumes  was  issued  in  London 
and  New  York,  1903-04.  In  accordance  with  his 
wish  no  authorized  biography  has  been  pub- 
lished,   but  his  Lettera,    1848-88  (collected  and 


arranged  by  G.  W.  E.  Russell,  2  vols.,    London, 
1895)  furnish  an  excellent  substitute. 

BiBLioaBAPHT:  For  Ufe,  DNB,  Supplement,  L  70-76; 
O.  W.  £.  RusmU.  Matthew  Arnold,  London,  1904.  For 
his  influence  on  the  age.  J.  Bf.  Robertson,  Modem  Hu- 
mani»t»,  London,  1891;  W.  H.  Hudson,  8iudie»in  Interpret 
toHon,  New  York,  1896;  J.  Fitch,  Thomaa  and  Matthew 
Arnold  and  their  Influence  on  Englith  Education,  London, 
1897;  G.  White,  Matthew  Arnold  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Age, 
New  York,  1898;  G.  Saintsbury.  Matthew  Arnold,  Lon- 
don, 1899;  W.  H.  Dawson,  Matthew  Arnold  and  hie 
Relation  to  the  Thought  of  our  Time,  New  York,  1904;  J. 
M.  Dixon.  Matthew  Arnold,  New  York,  1906  (on  the  re- 
ligious side  of  his  philosophy  and  poetry). 

ARNOLD,  NIKOLAUS:  Reformed  theologian; 
b.  at  Lissa  (55  m.  n.n.w.  of  Breslau),  Poland,  Deo. 
17,  1618;  d.  at  Franeker,  HoUand,  Oct.  15,  1680. 
He  studied  under  Amos  Ck)menius,  at  Danzig 
(1635-41),  and  at  Franeker,  where  filaccovius  and 
Cocceius  were  his  teachers.  After  visiting  the 
academies  of  Groningen,  Leyden,  and  Utrecht, 
and  traveling  in  England,  he  was  appointed  min- 
ister at  Beetgum,  near  Leeuwarden,  Friesland,  in 
1645,  and  professor  of  theology  at  Franeker  in  1651. 
He  edited  the  works  of  Maccovius,'and  published, 
against  Socinianism,  Religio  Sociniana  aeu  cate- 
cheaia  Racoviana  major  publicia  diaputationibua 
refutata  (Franeker,  1654);  Aiheiamua  Socinianua 
(1659);  against  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Apolo- 
gia Ameaii  contra  Erbamannum  ;  against  the  prophe- 
cies of  Comenius  concerning  the  millenniiun,  Dia- 
curaua  theologicua  contra  Comenii  prcUenaam  lucem 
in  tenebria  (1660). 

ARNOLD,  THOMAS:  Master  of  Rugby  and 
"Broad  Church"  leader;  b.  at  West  Cowes,  Isle 
of  Wight,  June  13,  1795;  d.  at  Rugby  June  12, 
1842.  He  studied  at  Warminster  and  Winchester 
schools  and  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  becom- 
ing a  fellow  of  Oriel  in  1815.  He  was  ordained 
deacon  in  1818,  and  in  1819  settled  at  Laleham, 
on  the  Thames  near  Staines,  where  he  imdertook 
to  prepare  a  small  number  of  young  men  for  the 
universities.  Li  1828  he  was  ordained  priest  and 
appointed  head  master  of  Rugby;  in  1841  he  was 
inade  regius  professor  of  modem  history  at  Oxford, 
but  delivered  only  one  course  of  lectures.  He  is 
best  known  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  EngUsh  school- 
teachers; but  he  should  be  remembered  no  less  as 
a  keen-thinking  and  sharp-sighted  leader  of  religious 
thought.  Like  Newman,  Keble,  and  others  of  the 
reactionary  High-church  party,  he  was  alarmed 
by  the  troubles  political  and  otherwise,  which 
appeared  to  be  threatening  the  Church.  But  he 
sought  safety  by  advocating  that  its  doors  should 
be  opened  so  that  all  Enghsh  Christians  could 
find  room  within  it.  Differences  of  doctrine,  con- 
stitution, and  ritual  he  maintained  were  minor 
matters  and  should  be  disregarded;  the  essential 
thing  in  Christianity  is  practical  godliness,  mani- 
festing itself  in  individual  and  social  life.  Church 
and  State  alike  exist  to  help  realise  this  ideal  and 
each  needs  the  othej.'     His  views  were  expressed 

>  It  is  Tho  ras  Arnold,  if  any  one,  who  must  be  regarded 
as  the  pioneer  of  free  theology  in  England.  ...  He  was 
the  first  to  show  to  his  countrjrmen  the  poesibilityi  and  to 
nukke  the  demand,  that  the  Bible  should  be  read  with  hon- 
est human  eyes,  without  the  spectacles  of  orthodox  dog- 
matic preeuppodtions,  and  that  it  can  at  the  same  time  be 
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in  two  pamphlets,  The  Principlea  of  Church  Reform 

(London,  1833)  and  Fragment  on  the  Church  (1844); 

his  religious  writings  also  include  six  volumes  of 

Sermcne.    His  historical  works  comprise  an  edition 

of  Thucydides  (3  vols.,  1830-35);  the  History  of 

Rome   (3  vols.,   1838-43,   unfinished);  History  of 

the  Later  Roman  Commonwealth   (2  vols.,  1845); 

Lectures  on  Modem  History  (Oxford,  1842). 

Bibuogbapht:  A.  P.  Stanley.  Life  and  Corretpondenee  of 

Thomaa  Arnold,  latest  unabridJBed  ed.,   London,   1001; 

Stanley  coUeoted  also  his  Miacellaneou9  Workt,  1845,  and 

his  Travdlino  JoumaU,  1852;  DNB,  ii.  113-117;  J.  Fitch, 

Thomaa  and  Matthew  Arnold  and  their  Influence  on  Eng- 

lUh  Education,  London,  1897. 

ARNOLDI  (Or-nerdi),  BARTHOLOMiEUS  (Bar- 
tholomew of  Usingen):  The  teacher  and  later 
the  opponent  of  Luther;  b.  at  Usingen  (17  m. 
n.n.w.  of  Frankfort)  about  1464;  d.  at  Wttrz- 
burg  Sept.  9,  1532.  He  entered  the  University 
of  Erfurt  probably  in  1484,  and  was  made  master 
of  arts  in  1491.  As  teacher  of  philosophy  and  by 
his  widely  circulated  writings  he  won  the  high 
esteem  of  both  his  colleagues  and  his  pupils,  among 
whom  Luther  seems  to  have  been  specisdly  in  close 
relations  with  him.  When  nearly  fifty,  and  appar- 
ently in  part  owing  to  Luther's  influence,  he  entered 
the  Augustinian  order,  and  later  became  professor 
of  theology  in  the  studium  generaJe  of  the  order  at 
Erfurt.  He  was  opposed  to  the  later  exaggera- 
tions of  the  scholastic  methods,  but  without  going 
as  far  in  this  direction  as  Luther,  in  whose  rejection 
of  philosophy  he  saw  one  of  the  sources  of  what  he 
considered  the  reformer's  later  errors.  He  took  a 
decided  stand  against  the  Wittenberg  theses; 
after  he  had  been  deserted  by  his  brethren  of  the 
Erfurt  house  he  attacked  the  reforming  movement 
in  his  first  controversial  treatise  (1522),  directed 
against  the  fiery  preaching  of  Cuelsamer  and 
Mechler.  This  was  followed  by  many  others  cov- 
ering the  whole  range  of  the  controversy,  and  be- 
coming more  and  more  bitter  as  his  old  pupils 
scorned  his  exhortations.  He  was  finally  obliged 
to  leave  Erfurt,  and  in  1526  is  found  in  the  Augus- 
tinian house  at  WUrzburg.  He  was  not  a  great 
theologian  nor  even  a  good  Latinist;  but  he  seems 
to  have  been  an  honorable  man  who  made  a  thor- 

revered  with  Christian  piety  and  made  truly  productive  in 
moral  life.  He  was  the  first  who  dared  to  leave  on  one  side 
the  traditional  phraseology  of  the  High-churohmen  and 
the  Evangelicals,  and  to  look  upon  Christianity,  not  as  a 
sacred  treasure  c^  the  Churches  and  the  sects,  but  as  a  di- 
vine beneficent  power  for  every  believer;  not  as  a  dead 
heritage  from  the  past,  but  as  a  living  spiritual  power  for 
the  moral  advancement  of  individuals  and  nations  in  the 
present.  ...  He  showed  how  classical  and  general  histor^ 
ical  studies  may  be  pursued  in  the  light  of  the  moral  ideas 
of  Christianity,  and  how,  on  the  other  hand,  a  free  and  clear 
way  of  looking  at  things  may  be  obtained  by  means  of  wide 
historical  knowledge,  and  then  apphed  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  Bible  and  the  solution  of  current  ecclesiastical  ques- 
tions. Thus  he  began  to  pull  down  the  wall  of  separation 
which  had  cut  ofif  the  religious  life  of  his  fellow  countrsrmen, 
with  their  sects  and  Churches  and  rigid  theological  formulas 
and  usages,  from  the  general  life  and  pursuits  of  the  nation. 
It  is  also  dear  as  day  that,  if  longer  life  had  been  granted 
to  him,  the  result  of  the  fiuther  prosecution  of  his  historical 
studies  .  .  .  would  have  been  further  insight  and  courage 
to  apply  his  historical  and  critical  principles  to  the  Bible. 
At  all  events,  his  work  was  subsequently  further  prosecuted 
in  this  direction  by  his  friends  and  pupils. — Pfleiderer,  Tlie 
Oevdopment  of  Theology  in  Oermany  eince  Kant  and  ite  Prog- 
rest  in  Great  Britain  eince  18B6  (London,  1890),  367-368. 


ough  study  of  his  opponents'  writings  and  learned 
to  fight  them  with  their  own  weapons.  At  Wdrz- 
burg  he  was  of  great  assistance  to  his  bishop, 
Ck)nrad  von  ThQngen,  in  the  struggle  with  growing 
Protestantism,  appeared  with  him  at  the  Diet  of 
Augsburg,  and  was  among  the  theologians  to  whom 
the  refutation  of  the  Confession  was  committed. 

(T.  KOLDK.) 

Bibuogbapht:  G.  Veesenmeyer,  Kleine  BeUriXge  twr  Oe- 
echiehU  dee  Reiehetage  su  AugAurg*  105  sqq.,  Nuremberg, 
1880;  N.  Paulus,  Der  Auguetiner  Bartholomdtu  Amoldi  von 
Ueingen,  in  StraebHrger  Theologieche  Studien,  i.  3,  Freibui^^, 
1893. 

ARNOLDISTS.    See  Arnold  of  Brescia. 

ARNOT,  WILLIAM:  Free  Church,  Scotland; b.  at 
Scone,  Perthshire,  Nov.  6,  1808;  d.  in  Edinburgh 
June  3,  1875.  He  studied  at  Glasgow,  and  in  1838 
became  pastor  of  St.  Peter's  Church  in  the  same 
city;  joined  the  Free  Church  movement  in  1843; 
in  1863  succeeded  Dr.  Rainy  as  minister  of  the 
Free  High  Church,  Edinburgh.  He  paid  three 
visits  to  America,  the  last  time  as  delegate  to  the 
meeting  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  in  New  York 
(1873).  His  chief  publications  were:  Life  of  James 
Halley  (Edinburgh,  1842);  The  Race  for  Riches, 
and  some  of  the  Pits  into  which  the  Runners  fall : 
Six  Lectures  applying  the  Word  of  God  to  the  Traffic 
of  Man  (London,  1851);  Laws  from  Heaven  for 
Life  on  Earth  :  Illustrations  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs 
(2  vols.,  1857-58);  The  Parables  of  Our  Lord  (1864); 
Life  of  James  Hamilton  (1870). 

Bibuogbapht:  DNB,  ii  119-120;  Autobiography,  and  Mem- 
otrby  A,  Fleming  (his  daughter),  London,  1877. 

ARNULF  OF  LISIEUX:  Bishop  of  Lisieuz 
(90  m.  w.n.w.  of  Paris)  1141-77  (or  81);  d.  in  Paris 
Aug.  31, 1184.  He  was  bom  in  Normandy,  accom- 
panied Louis  VII.  of  France  to  the  Holy  Land  on 
the  Second  Crusade  in  1147,  was  present  at  the 
coronation  of  Henry  II.  of  England  in  1154,  and 
later  tried  unsuccessfully  to  mediate  between 
Henry  and  Thomas  Becket;  he  upheld  the  cause 
of  Pope  Alexander  III.  against  Victor  IV.  at  the 
Synod  of  Tours  in  1163,  and  spent  his  last  days  in 
retirement  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Victor  in  Paris. 
His  works  are  in  MPL,  cci.  1-200;  most  important 
are  his  letters  (EpistoUe  ad  Henricum  IL,  regem 
AngliaSf  Thomam  archiepiscopumf  et  alios),  which 
are  in  MPL,  ut  sup.,  1 7-152,  and,  ed.  J.  A.  Giles, 
mPEA. 

ARNULF,  SAINT,  OF  METZ:  Bishop  of  Mets; 
b.  about  580;  d.  July  18  of  an  unknown  year, 
according  to  Sigebert  of  Gembloux  (Chron,,  MGH, 
Script.,  vi.,  1844,  p.  324)  640.  He  early  distinguished 
himself  in  deeds  of  arms  and  affairs  of  state,  but 
later  devoted  himself  to  an  ecclesiastical  career, 
and  in  611  or  612  was  made  bishop  of  Metz.  In 
this  position  he  exercised  considerable  influence 
on  the  government  of  the  Prankish  kingdom,  as 
a  friend  of  Pepin  of  Landen,  and  enjoying  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Austrasian  magnates.  It  was  to  him 
more  than  to  any  other  that  Clothair  II.  of  Neus- 
tria  owed  his  attainment  of  the  dominion  of  Aus- 
trasia.  Amulf  had  been  married  as  a  young  man, 
and  through  his  son  Ansegis,  who  married  Pepin's 
daughter  Begga,  he  became  the  ancestor  of  the 
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Carolingian  house.  Amid  all  his  dignities,  he 
longed  for  the  peace  of  the  contemplative  life; 
probably  in  627  he  resigned  his  see  and  retired  into 
the  wilderness  of  the  Vosges,  where  he  lived  as  a 
hermit  near  his  friend  Romarich,  the  founder  of  the 
abbey  of  Remiremont.  His  body  rests  in  the  church 
at  Mets  which  bears  his  name.      (A.  Hauck.) 

Bibuogbapht:  VUa,hy  unknown  author,  in  MOH,  ScnpL 
rer.  Merov.,  ii.  (1888)  426-446;  and  by  another  author  in 
MPL,  xcv.  Consult  Rettberg,  KD,  I  488;  Friedrioh,  KD, 
ii.  236;  B^l,  HUtain  de  8.  AnunU,  Bar-le-Duo,  1875; 
Wattenbaoh.  DOQ,  I.  144;  Hauck.  KD,  L  127,  161,  205, 
316. 

ARROWSMITH,  JOHN:  Puritan  and  Presby- 
terian; b.  near  Newcastle-on-Tyne  Mar.  29,  1602; 
d.  at  Cambridge  and  was  buried  Feb.  24, 1659.  He 
was  educated  at  Cambridge,  where  he  became 
fellow  of  St.  Catherine's  Hall  (1623).  He  was 
successively  incumbent  of  St.  Nicholas's  Chapel, 
King's  Lynn  (1631);  master  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge  (1644);  rector  of  St.  Martin's,  Iron- 
monger Lane,  London  (1645),  and  member  of  the 
sixth  London  classis;  vice-chancellor  of  Cambridge 
University  (1647);  regius  professor  of  divinity 
there  (1651);  master  of  Trinity  College  (1653). 
He  sat  in  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines 
(1643).  Robert  Baillie  describes  him  as  "  a  man 
with  a  glass  eye  in  place  of  that  which  was  put  out 
by  an  arrow,  a  learned  divine,  on  whom  the  Assem- 
bly put  the  writing  against  the  Antinomians."  He 
was  on  the  committee  to  draw  up  a  confession  of 
faith,  and  preached  thrice  before  Parliament,  the 
sermons  bdng  published:  The  Covenant-Avenging 
Sword  Brandished  [Lev.  xxvi.  25]  (London,  1643, 
4to,  pp.  28);  England's  Eben-ezer  [I  Sam.  vii.  12] 
(1645,  4to,  pp.  34);  A  Great  Wander  in  Heaven; 
or,  a  lively  Picture  of  the  Militant  Church,  drawn 
by  a  Divine  Penman  [Rev.  xii.  1,  2]  (1647,  4to,  pp. 
44).  While  at  Cambridge  he  published  Tactica 
sacra,  sive  de  tnilite  spiritttali  pugnante,  vincente, 
et  triutnphantedissertatio  (Cambridge,  1657,  4to,pp. 
363),  containing  also  three  Orationes  anti-Weige- 
liance.  After  his  death  there  were  published: 
ArmiUa  catechetica,  A  Chain  of  Principles;  or, 
an  orderly  Concatenation  of  Theological  Aphorisms 
and  Exercitations,  wherein  the  chief  Heads  of  Chris- 
tian Religion  are  asserted  and  improved  (Cambridge, 
1659,  4to,  pp.  490),  an  im finished  work  designed 
to  form  a  complete  body  of  divinity  in  thirty 
aphorisms,  only  six  of  which  were  completed, 
covering  for  the  most  part  the  ground  of  the  first 
twenty  questions  of  the  larger  Westminster  Cate- 
chism, in  essentially  the  same  order;  also  ^eav- 
^pumoc'  or  Ood-Man  (London,  1660,  4to,pp.  311), 
an  exposition  of  the  Gospel  of  John  i.  1-18,  dis- 
cussing the  divinity  and  humanity  of  C!hrist,  and 
maintaining  the  Catholic  doctrine  against  all  here- 
sies. C.  A.  Briogs. 

ARSEinUS,  Or-st'ni-ns:  1.  Egyptian  monk; 
d.,  nearly  or  more  than  one  hundred  years  old,  at 
Troe  (Troja),  near  Memphis,  about  450.  He  was  a 
Roman  of  distinction,  served  as  tutor  to  the  sons  of 
the  emperor  Theodosius,  and  retired  into  the  desert 
of  Scetis  in  Egypt  under  Aroadius.  He  is  com- 
memorated in  the  Greek  Church  on  May  8  and  in 
the  Latin  on  July  19.  He  wrote  a  book  of  "  In- 
I.— 20 


struction  and  Exhortation  "  for  his  monks,  and  an 
exposition  of  Luke  x.  25  (ed.  A.  Mai,  Classici 
auctores,  x.,  Rome,  1838,  653-557;  MPO,  Ixvi. 
1615-26).  G.  KrOqer. 

Bibuogbapht:  Vita,  in  A  SB,  July.  iv.  606-631;  DCB,  L 
172-174. 

8.  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  1255-67;  d. 
1273.  On  the  death  of  the  emperor  Theodore 
Lascaris  II.  in  1259,  Michael  Palteologus  usurped 
the  throne,  seized  upon  the  legitimate  heir,  John 
Lascaris,  a  boy  of  six  or  seven  years,  and  deprived 
him  of  his  eyesight.  Arsenius  manfully  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  young  prince  and  was  banished  to 
an  island  in  the  Propontis  in  consequence.  He  had 
followers  who  for  a  number  of  decades  remained 
in  irreconcilable  opposition  and  formal  schism 
against  the  government.  His  will,  in  which  he 
anathematized  the  emperor  and  his  helpers,  is  in 
MPO,  cxl.  947-958.  G.  KrCobb. 

Bibuoorapht:  KL,  i.  1447-60. 

ART  AND   CHURCH. 

Art  in  the  Early  Church  ((  1). 

The  Romanosque  and  Medieval  Periods  ((  2). 

The  Renaiasanoe  ((  3). 

Since  the  Reformation  ((  4). 

There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  Christianity 
which  excludes  art,  although  in  the  Apostolic  Age, 
under  the  prevalence  of  the  purely  religious  con- 
templation of  life  and  life's  problems,  the  knowl- 
edge and  cultivation  of  it  naturally  receded.  But 
when  Christianity  entered  into  the  world  of  Greco- 
Roman  culture,  it  soon  became  evident  that  it 
had  great  receptivity  for  art.  If  the  Church  al- 
lowed artistic  decoration  in  the  solemn  resting- 
places  of  the  dead,  the  catacombs,  as  early  as  the 
end  of  the  first  century,  the  conclusion  is  justified 
that  art  had  also  a  place  in  the  house  of  worship. 
Herein  the  fundamental  position  of  the  Church  is 
clearly  expressed;  and  the  steady  growth  of  artistic 
activity  during  the  second  and  third  centuries 
indicates  not  only  a  tacit  permission,  but  even  an 
active  promotion  on  the  part  of  the  Church,  though 
no  definite  statement  to  that  effect  is  found. 
Nevertheless,  some  doubts  were  felt.  The  existing 
art  was  intimately  connected  with  the  cult  of  the 
gods  and  was  thus  defiled  by  heathen- 
I.  Art  in  ism.  With  this  in  mind,  and  knowing 
the  Eariy  that  Christian  artists  manufactured 
Church,  idols,  Tertullian  attributed  to  the 
devil  the  introduction  into  the  world 
of  artificers  of  statues  and  likenesses  {De  idolo- 
latria,  in.).  But  herein  he  does  not  touch  upon 
the  fundamental  question,  having  in  mind  only 
art  stained  by  idolatry.  Clement  of  Alexandria 
is  of  much  the  same  opinion,  yet  he  adds  "  let  art 
receive  its  meed  of  praise,  but  let  it  not  deceive 
man  by  passing  itself  off  for  truth  "  (Protreptikos, 
i V. ).  The  judgment  of  both  Tertullian  and  Clement 
was  warped  by  the  ascetic  ideal.  Again  the  Old 
Testament  prohibition  of  likenesses  of  living  things 
had  influence,  and  prevented  all  portraiture  of 
God  in  human  form  till  the  second  halSf  of  the  fourth 
century.  The  Spanish  synod  at  Elvira  about  313 
(see  Elvira,  Synod  of)  declared  that  '*  pictures 
ought  not  to  be  in  churches,  nor  that  which  is 
worshiped    and    adored  to  be  depicted    on  the 
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walls  "  (canon  xxxvL).  The  same  considerations 
influenced  Eusebius  of  Gsesarea,  as  may  be  seen 
from  his  letter  to  the  empress  Constantia;  and, 
to  a  still  greater  degree,  Epiphanius,  who  tore  down 
a  curtain  adorned  with  a  picture  in  a  Palestinian 
village  church,  because  it  was  contrary  to  Holy 
Writ  (Epist.  ad  Joh.  Hieroa,,  ix.).  The  fear  that 
the  masses  just  emancipated  from  heathenism 
might  transfer  the  heathen  image-worship  to  the 
Christian  was  not  groundless.  But  the  general 
view  of  the  Church  was  not  expressed  by  these 
voices.  Men  esteemed  for  knowledge  and  the 
Christian  life  take  note  of  works  of  art  (Augustine, 
Gregory  of  Nyssa),  encourage  artists  (Basil  the 
Great),  or  express  pleasure  in  artistic  creations 
(Gregory  of  Nazianzus).  Still  more  explicit  is  the 
language  of  the  monuments  of  art.  From  the  time 
of  Constantine  ecclesiastical  architecture,  repre- 
sentative art,  and  the  minor  arts  made  rapid  prog- 
ress. Not  only  the  houses  of  worship  but  the  holy 
vessels,  vestments,  and  the  like  received  decoration. 
Even  an  ascetic  like  St.  Nilus  planned  a  magnificent 
church  (cf.  Augusti,  ii.  88  sqq.),  and  everywhere 
throughout  Christendom  bishops  were  eager  to 
build  <cf.  Schultze,  31  sqq.).  There  was  less 
reason  for  denying  the  admissibility  of  art,  since 
it  was  believed  that  more  than  one  picture  had 
originated  by  divine  miracle  (cf .  E.  von  Dobschfltz, 
Christttabilder,  Leipsic,  1899)  and  even  the  evan- 
gelist Luke  was  regarded  as  a  painter  (cf .  T.  Zahn, 
EirUeUtmg  in  dUu  Neve  Testament,  ii.,  Leipsic,  1899, 
337). 

In  the  Carolingian  and  Romanesque  periods  the 
clergy  and  monks  were  the  creators  of  ecclesiastical 
art.    The  Benedictines  long  stood  at 
a.  The  Ro-  the  head.    The  Gothic  also  developed 
maneaque   under  church  influence,  although  in  it 
and  Medi-  the  lay  element  had  a  greater  part, 
eval        Art-loving    prelates    are    met    with 
Periods,     throughout  the  entire  medieval  period 
(cf.  Otte,  ii.  24-25).     In  the  Greek 
Church  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Church  and  art   are 
even  more  closely  connected,  and    the  influence 
of    the    Church    was  greater.     The   freedom    of 
art,  in  so  far  as  it  was  taken  into  the  ecclesiastical 
service,   was  more  limited,   but  the  current  as- 
sumption that  dead  formalism  and  conventionality 
ruled  in  the  Byzantine  Church  is  an  error.    There 
was    a    glorious  revival  in  the    ninth   century. 
The  iconoclastic   controversy  had   a   destructive 
influence,  but  its  outcome  is  proof  of  the  insep- 
arable connection  of  art  and  CJhurch. 

The    Renaissance    brought    a    change.    As    it 
emphasized  the  rights  of  the  individual  and  called 
for  independence  and  personal  responsibility,  so 
it   delivered    art   from    ecclesiastical    domination 
and  tutelage.    Free  apprehension  of  nature  took 
the    place    of   the    former  more   or 
3.  The  Re-  less  conscious  dependence  on  tradi- 
naissance.  tion   (J.    Burckhardt,  Die  KvUur  der 
Renaissance  in  Italien,  Leipsic,  1885; 
idem,  Geschichte  der  Renaissance  in  Italien,  Stutt- 
gart, 1890).    In  Michelangelo  this  freedom  comes 
out    the     grandest.    The    Church    itself,    carried 
away  by  the  powerful  stream  of  the  new  culture, 
was  first  moved  by  it  without  reflection,  but  its 


true  ideas  characterize  not  so  much  the  Renais- 
sance popes,  Julius  II.  and  Leo  X.,  as  an  Adrian 
VI.  Hence  the  disenchantment  which  soon  fol- 
lowed. 

With  the  restoration  of  Roman  Catholicism 
after  the  convulsions  of  the  Reformation,  com- 
mences the  renunciation  of  the  free  art  of  the 
Renaissance  and  a  return  to  the  ecclesiastical  ideals 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  Romanticism 
4.  Since  strengthened  this  impulse  by  similar 
the  Refor-  tendencies,  and  modem  ultramon- 
mation.  tane  Roman  Catholicism  carried  it 
out  to  the  utmost.  The  inability 
of  Roman  Catholic  ethics  to  appreciate  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  secular  life  influences  also  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Church  of  Rome  on  the  essence  and 
purpose  of  art.  It  regards  secular  art  as  on  a 
lower  level  than  ecclesiastical.  Protestantism, 
on  the  other  hand,  continues  the  conception  of  the 
Renaissance.  The  standards  of  valuation  of  a 
work  of  art  are  not  to  be  taken  from  dogmatics 
and  ethics,  but  from  the  character  of  art  itself. 
No  fundamental  difference  between  secular  and 
religious  art  is  recognized.  With  this  the  possibility 
of  an  unlimited,  free  relation  between  Church  and 
art  is  obtained.  The  two  branches  of  Protestant- 
ism are  here  in  perfect  agreement.  They  per- 
ceive in  art  something  which  is  permitted  to  the 
Christian  as  the  use  of  secular  culture  in  general. 
But  the  two  confessions  differ  in  that  the  Lutheran 
Church  not  only  opened  its  houses  of  worship  to 
art  but  asserted  for  it  therein  a  necessary  place; 
whereas  the  Reformed  Church,  strongly  influenced 
in  its  ethics,  as  in  other  respects,  by  an  Old  Testa- 
ment legalistic  view,  excluded  art  as  much  as  pos- 
sible from  the  culture  and  religious  service  in  general. 
From  this  Protestantism  has  wrongly  been  suspected 
of  being  an  adversary  of  art.  But  this  rigor  has 
been  somewhat  weakened,  or  wholly  abandoned 
in  modem  times.  From  the  position  of  Protes- 
tantism toward  art  follows  its  perfect  independence 
of  the  ecclesiastical  tradition.  Much  as  it  demands 
a  religious  and  ecclesiastical  art,  it  abstains  from 
laying  down  canonical  enactments  with  reference 
to  its  development,  while  constantly  and  properly 
insisting  that  such  art  shall  be  really  promotive  of 
its  avowed  lofty  piupose.  Victor  Schultzb. 

Bibuoobapht:  J.  C.  W.  Augusti,  Beitrdge  fntr  chrUUuAen 
Kunatoe$chidUe,  2  vols.,  Leipsic.  1841-46;  A.  N.  Didron, 
Christian  Iconography;  or^  the  History  of  Christian  Art  in 
Ae  Middle  Agee^  transl.  from  the  Fr.,  London,  1851; 
A.  Lenoir,  Ardtitecture  monastique,  Paris.  1852;  C.  J. 
Hemans,  History  of  Ancient  Christianity  and  Sacred  Art 
in  Italy,  Florence.  1866;  idem,  History  of  Mediaval  Chrie- 
tianiiy  and  Art  in  Italy,  vol.  i.,  Florence,  1860.  vol.  ii, 
London,  1872;  F.  Piper,  Einleiiung  in  die  montanentaie 
Theologie,  Gotha,  1867;  W.  Lflbke,  Ecdesiastieal  AH  in 
Oermany  during  the  Middle  Ages,  London,  1870;  R.  St. 
J.  Tyrwhitt,  Art  Teaching  of  the  Prtmitive  Chtarth,  London, 
1872;  H.  Otte,  Handbuch  der  hirehlichen  KunstanMologie 
des  deutschen  Mittelalters,  2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1883-85;  A. 
Jameson.  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,  2  vols.,  Boston,  1886; 
M.  Stokes,  Early  Christian  Art  in  Ireland,  London,  1888; 
J.  von  Schlosser,  Schriftquellen  sur  Oesdtichte  der  karolin~ 
gischen  Kunst,  Vienna,  1892;  idem,  QueUenbttch  sur  Kunst- 
gesthichie  des  abendUUndisthen  Mitteialiers,  Vienna,  1806; 
E.  L.  Cutts.  Early  Christian  Art,  London.  1803;  V.  Schultae. 
ArchOologie  der  altOirisUichen  Kunst,  Munich.  1805;  F.  X. 
Kraus,  Oeschichte  der  ehristliehen  Kunst,  2  vols.,  FreiburSt 
1806-1000;  W.  Lowrie.  MonumenU  of  the  Early  Chunh, 
New  York,  1001;  E.  M.  HurU,  The  Life  of  our  Lord  in 
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Arit  toiffi  aotne  Account  of  the  ArHatic  Treatment  of  the  Life 
of  8L  John  the  BaptUt,  Boaion,  1898;  T.  Beaudoire,  Oen^ 
de  la  cryptographie  apoatolique  et  de  rarchitedure  ritueUe, 
F^rifl,  1003;  A.  Michel,  HisL  de  I'ari  depute  lee  premiere 
tempe  chr&itne,  vols.  L-ii,  New  York,  1006;  and  the  gen- 
eral works  on  ChiiBtian  art  and  archeology. 

ART,  HEBREW:  The  ancient  Israelites  accom- 
plished practically  nothing  in  the  realm  of  art. 
They  lacked  the  necessary  natural  gifts,  construct- 
ive power,  and  creative  imagination.  In  the 
ancient  time,  when  images  of  gods  were  indispen- 
sable to  worship,  their  native  incapacity  was  sup- 
plemented by  no  outside  influence,  and  the  old 
Israelitic  images  were  of  the  rudest  kind.  After 
contact  with  more  artistic  neighbors  had  given 
them  technical  skill,  the  peculiar  hostility  of  their 
religion  to  representative  art  prevented  its  devel- 
opment. To  such  an  extent  was  this  hostility 
carried  that  all  likenesses  of  living  creatures, 
whether  human  or  animal,  were  forbidden.  Such 
a  prohibition — which  survives  in  Islam  to-day — 
was  manifestly  possible  only  among  a  people  of  no 
artistic  tastes  or  powers;  it  is  inconceivable  among 
the  Greeks.  There  is  no  mention  of  Israelitic 
sculpture.  The  complete  silence  concerning  statues 
or  stone  ornamentation  of  any  kind  in  Solomon's 
buildings  indicates  that  nothing  of  the  sort  was 
foimd  there.  Stone  sarcophagi,  such  as  the  Phe- 
nicians  and  Egyptians  made,  were  not  used.  The 
tnoi^ebhothf  the  cultic  pillars  of  stone,  make  the 
nearest  approach  to  statuary;  but  while  among 
other  nations  the  stone  pillars  developed  into  true 
statues  of  gods,  among  the  Israelites  they  always 
remained  mere  pillars.  Such  an  expression  as 
"  goodly  images  "  in  Hos.  x.  1  probably  indicates 
that  sometimes,  as  among  other  Semitic  peoples, 
rude  forms  were  chiseled  on  the  pillars.  Wood 
carving  seems  to  have  been  practised.  The  tera- 
phim  certainly  had  something  like  a  man's  head 
(I  Sam.  xix.  13).  There  were  two  cherubim  of 
olive  wood  in  Solomon's  temple  (I  Kings  vi.  23), 
and  in  Ezekiel's  time  the  temple  doors  and  walls 
were  adorned  with  carving  (Ezek.  xli.  17-26;  cf. 
also  the  later  additions  to  the  description  of  Solo- 
mon's temple,  I  Kings  vii.  18,  29,  35).  Door- 
posts and  the  wainscoting  of  houses  and  articles  of 
furniture,  such  as  divans,  tables,  and  chairs,  were 
thus  decorated  in  the  time  of  the  later  kings.  But 
it  is  noteworthy  that  the  masterpiece  of  such  work, 
Solomon's  throne  (I  Kings  x.  18-20),  was  made  by 
Phenician  workmen.  Metal  work  also  developed 
under  Phenician  influence.  Solomon  had  to  send 
to  Tyre  for  an  artist  to  do  the  casting  necessary 
for  the  temple  (I  Kings  vii.  13-46).  The  art  of 
overla3ring  with  metal  seems  to  have  been  better 
understood  and  to  date  from  an  earlier  time.  The 
ephod  may  have  been  made  of  wood  or  clay  over- 
laid with  gold  or  silver  (see  Ephod),  and  the  calves 
of  Dan  and  Bethel  (I  Kings  xii.  28-29)  were  doubt- 
less constructed  in  this  way.  A  knowledge  of  gem 
cutting  is  ascribed  to  the  time  of  the  Exodus 
(Ex.  xxviii.  21),  and  the  patriarchs  are  said  to 
have  had  seals  (Gen.  xxxviii.  18), — which  proves 
at  least  that  the  art  was  familiar  and  old  when  the 
narratives  were  written.  There  is  mention  of  an 
iron  graving  tool  with  diamond  point  (Jer.  xvii.  1). 


Israelitic  seals  which  have  been  preserved  resemble 
the  Phenician  so  closely  that  they  can  be  distin- 
guished only  when  they  bear  a  distinctively  Israel- 
itic name  (see  Dress  and  Ornament,  Hebrew,  §  6). 
Hebrew  pottery  also  has  the  same  form  as  the 
Phenician;  some  of  the  specimens  which  have  been 
found  may  be  Phenician  work.  They  are  painted 
with  geometric  patterns  (see  Handicrafts,  He- 
brew). Manifestly  there  can  be  no  thought  of 
a  Hebrew  style  in  any  of  the  departments  described, 
distinct  from  that  prevailing  in  Phenicia  and  all 
Syria,  and  this  was  not  original,  but  borrowed  from 
Assyria  and  Egypt.  I.  Benzinger. 

Biblioorapht:  G.  Perrot  and  C.  Chipiei,  Hietoire  de  Vart 
dane  VanOguitS,  iv..  Paris,  1887,  Eng.  transl.,  Hietory  of 
Art  in  Sardinia,  Judea,  Syria,  and  Aeia  Minor,  2  vols., 
London,  1890:  Bennnger,  ArchOolooie,  240-271;  Nowaok, 
ArchOologie,  i.  259-268. 

ARTAXERXES,  Or^'tax-erk'siz:  The  name  of 
a  Persian  king  mentioned  in  Nehemiah  and  Ezra, 
where,  however,  the  word  occurs  in  the  form  of 
Artachshashta,  by  which  is  doubtless  meant  Artax- 
erxes  I.  Longimanus,  465-425  b.c.  In  the  Persian 
cuneiform  inscriptions  the  name  is  written  Artakh- 
shathra,  "  righteous "  or  "  sublime  ruler."  In 
Ezra  iv.  7,  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  is  meant,  not 
the  Pseudo-Smerdis;  so  also  Ezra  vii.  1,  11  where, 
following  Josephus  Ant.,  XI.  v.  1,  Xerxes  has  been 
read.  In  the  twentieth  year  of  Artachshashta  or 
Artaxerxes,  that  is,  in  the  year  445-444  b.c.  Nehe- 
miah, the  cup-bearer  of  the  king,  went  as  governor 
to  Jerusalem.    See    Persia.         (B.  Lindner.) 

ARTEMON  (ar'tt-men)orARTEMAS:  A  heretic 
of  the  third  century,  founder  of  a  small  sect  called 
the  Artemonites.  Nothing  is  known  of  him  except 
what  may  be  gathered  from  brief  references  in 
Eusebius,  Epiphanius,  Theodoret,  and  Photius; 
it  seems  certain  that  he  shrank  from  applying  the 
name  God  to  Jesus,  and  he  is  probably  to  be  classed 
with  the  dynamistic  Monarchians  (see  Monarch- 
ianism);  he  was  living  at  Rome,  but  separated 
from  the  Church  and  without  influence,  about  270. 
Paul  of  Samosata  adopted  and  developed  his  views. 

ARTHUR^  WILLIAM:  Methodist;  b.  at  Kells 
(18  m.  n.w.  of  Belfast),  County  Antrim,  Ireland, 
Feb.  3,  1819;  d.  at  Cannes,  France,  March  9,  1901. 
He  began  to  preach  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  was 
accepted  as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry  by  the 
Irish  Conference  in  1837,  and  spent  the  next  two 
years  as  a  student  at  the  Theological  Institution 
at  Hoxton,  London.  In  1839  he  went  to  India, 
and  opened  a  new  mission  station  at  Gutti,  Mysore, 
but  returned  to  England  in  1841,  completely 
broken  down  in  health.  His  eyesight,  in  particu- 
lar, was  much  impaired,  and  from  this  affliction  he 
never  fully  recovered.  He  was  stationed  at  Bou- 
logne, 1846,  in  Paris,  1847-48;  preached  in  London, 
184^50;  was  appointed  one  of  the  secretaries  of 
the  Wesleyan  A^ionary  Society,  1851;  first  prin- 
cipal of  the  Belfast  Methodist  College,  1868;  honor- 
ary missionary  secretary,  1871.  In  1888  he  retired 
and  thenceforth  lived  chiefly  in  southern  France. 
In  1856  he  was  made  a  member  oi  the  legal  com- 
mittee of  his  Church,  and  from  that  time  on  was 
prominent   in    all   connectional   committees    and 
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conference  proceedings.  He  was  president  of  the 
Conference  in  1866.  During  the  Civil  War  in  Amer- 
ica he  championed  the  Union  cause  and  wrote  a 
series  of  able  articles  in  its  support  for  The  London 
Quarterly  Review — ^a  periodical  which  he  helped 
to  found  in  1853  and  to  which  he  contributed 
regularly  for  thirty  years.  His  books  are  nimierous 
and  some  of  them  had  an  enormous  sale.  They 
include:  A  Mission  to  the  Mysore,  with  Scenes  and 
Facts  Illustrative  of  India,  its  People  and  its  Religion 
(London,  1847;  ed.,  with  introduction,  notes,  and 
appendix,  H.  Haigh,  1902);  The  Successful  Merchant, 
Sketches  of  the  Life  of  Mr.  Samuel  Budgett  (1852); 
The  People's  Day,  an  Appeal  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Stanley  against  his  Advocacy  of  a  French  Sun- 
day (1855);  The  Tongue  of  Fire,  or  the  True  Power 
of  Christianity  (1856);  Italy  in  Transition,  Public 
Scenes  and  Private  Opinions  in  the  Spring  of  i860 
(1860);  The  Modem  Jove,  a  Review  of  the  Collected 
Speeches  of  Pio  Nona  (1873);  The  Life  of  Gideon 
Ouseley  (1876);  The  Pope,ihe  Kings, and  the  People 
(2  vols.,  1877;  ed.  W.  B.  Neatley,  1903);  On  the 
Difference  between  Physical  and  Moral  Law,  the 
Femley  lecture  for  1883  (1883);  Religion  without 
Ood  and  God  without  Religion,  a  criticism  of  the 
philosophical  systems  of  Frederic  Harrison,  Her- 
bert Spencer,  and  Sir  Fitzjames  Stephen  (3  parts, 
1885-87). 

Bibuoorapht:  Consult  The  MstKodist  Recorder,  xlii,  11-16, 
London,  Mar.  14,  1901,  for  biographical  sketch. 

ARTICLES,  IRISH,  LAMBETH,  THIRTT-inifE, 
ETC.  See  Irish  Articles,  Lambeth  Articles, 
Thirty-ninb  Articles,  etc. 

ARUHDEL,  ar'nn-dl,  THOMAS:  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury;  b.  at  Arundel  Castle  (55  m.  s.w.  of 
London),  Sussex,  1353;  d.  at  Canterbury  Feb.  19, 
1414.  He  was  the  third  son  of  the  Eaii  of  Arundel, 
and  the  family  influence  secured  his  promotion  to 
the  bishopric  of  Ely  when  only  twenty-one;  he  was 
made  Archbishop  of  York  in  1388,  of  Canterbury 
in  1396,  this  being  the  first  instance  of  a  translation 
from  York  to  Canterbury.  He  was  active  in  the 
turbulent  times  of  Richard  II,  and  incurred  the 
resentment  of  the  king;  in  1397,  with  his  brother, 
the  Earl  of  Anmdel,  he  was  impeached  of  high 
treason;  the  Earl  was  executed  and  the  Archbishop 
was  banished.  He  went  to  Rome,  but  the  Pope, 
Boniface  IX,  at  the  request  of  Richard,  trans- 
ferred him  to  St.  Andrews  which  in  effect  deprived 
him  of  a  see,  as  Scotland  adhered  to  the  rival  pope, 
Benedict  XIII.  He  joined  Henry  of  Lancaster  on 
the  continent,  returned  with  him  to  England,  1399, 
crowned  him  king,  Oct.  13,  and  was  reinstated  as 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  was  five  times 
Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  twice  under  Richard 
II  (1386-89  and  1391-96),  and  three  times  under 
Henry  IV.  Arundel  was  a  shrewd  and  far-sighted 
prelate  in  the  performance  of  what  he  understood 
to  be  his  duty.  He  spent  his  wealth  freely  upon 
the  churches  in  which  he  was  interested.  In  his 
later  years  he  entered  heartily  into  the  persecution 
of  the  Lollards  and  was  especially  conspicuous  in 
the  prosecution  of  Lord  Cobham.  He  procured  a 
prohibition  of  the  vernacular  translation  of  the 
Scriptures. 


Bibuoorapht:  W.  F.  Hook,  Livee  of  the  AnMnAojm  of 
CarUerbury,  iv,  London,  1866;  DB,  ii,  137-141. 

ASA,  ^sa:  Third  king  of  Judah,  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Abijah.  He  is  said  to  have  reigned 
forty-one  years,  contemporary  with  Jeroboam, 
Nadab,  Baasha,  Elah,  Zimri,  Omri,  and  Ahab  of 
Israel.  His  dates,  according  to  the  old  chronology, 
are  955-914  B.C.;  according  to  Hommel,  911-871; 
according  to  Duncker,  929-872;  according  to  Kamp- 
hausen,  917-877.  Although  in  I  Kings  xv,  10, 
Blaachah,  the  daughter  of  Abishalom,  is  mentioned 
as  his  mother,  who,  according  to  verse  2,  was  the 
mother  of  Abijah  (called  ''  Abijam  "  in  I  Kings; 
see  Abuah),  he  was  probably  not  the  latter's 
brother,  but  his  son,  as  is  stated  in  verse  8.  Maa- 
chah  was  probably  the  name  of  both  his  mother 
and  his  grandmother,  and  "  daughter  of  Abi- 
shalom" is  erroneously  inserted  inverse  10  from 
verse  2.  Asa  tried  to  uproot  idolatry,  and  deposed 
his  mother  ''  because  she  had  made  an  idol  in  a 
grove  "  (I  Kings  xv,13.  A,  V.;  R.  V.,"  because  she  had 
made  an  abominable  image  for  an  Asherah;"  the 
object  in  question  may  have  been  a  phallic  image). 
He  drove  the  Sodomites  from  the  land,  and  de- 
stroyed the  idols.  The  high  places,  however,  were 
not  removed.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  prophet 
Axariah  (according  to  the  Chronicler)  he  caused 
his  people  to  renew  their  vows  to  Yahweh  at  a 
great  festival.  He  is  said  to  have  built  cities  and 
performed  mighty  deeds,  but  no  details  are  given. 

What  is  told  of  Asa's  conduct  in  the  war  with 
Israel  does  not  redound  to  his  glory  (I  Kings 
XV,  16  sqq.).  When  Baasha  fortified  Ramah 
on  the  frontier  between  Israel  and  Judah, 
Asa  could  think  of  no  better  way  to  retaliate 
than  to  hire  Ben-hadad,  king  of  Syria,  to  invade 
Israel.  The  expedient  accomplished  its  inmiediate 
purpose  by  forcing  Baasha  to  retire  from  Ramah; 
but  the  ultimate  outcome  was  the  hundred  years' 
war  between  Israel  and  the  Arameans,  which 
brought  misfortune  upon  both  lands  and  even 
involved  Judah.  The  Chronicler  states  that  the 
prophet  Hanani  was  sent  to  rebuke  Asa  for  his 
conduct,  and  was  imprisoned  for  his  boldness. 
The  Chronicler  further  relates  that  in  the  eleventh 
year  of  Asa's  reign  "  Zerah  the  Ethiopian  "  invaded 
Judah  and  met  a  great  defeat.  The  event  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Kings,  and  some  regard 
the  narrative  as .  unlustorical.  Those  who  accept 
it  have  not  succeeded  in  identifying  Zerah  the 
Ethiopian.  In  his  old  age  Asa  suffered  from  a 
disease  of  the  feet,  perhaps  gout.  [The  Chronicler 
characteristically  remarks  ''  yet  in  his  disease  he 
sought  not  to  Yahweh,  but  to  the  physicians  ".] 
Asa's  history  is  in  I  Kings  xv,  9-14;  II  Chron. 
xiv-xvi.  (W.  LoTZ.) 

The  most  probable  dates  for  Asa  are  912-872 
B.C.  J.  F.  M. 

Bibuoorapht:  Consult  the  works  mentioned  under  Ahab, 

and,  in  addition,  for  Zerah  the  Ethiopian,  H.  Winckler, 

AUteetatnenUiche  UntereuchutH/en,  pp.   160  sqq.,  Leipsio, 

1802. 

ASAPH.    See  Psalms. 

ASBURY,  aan>er-i,  FRANCIS:  The  first  Method- 
ist bishop  ordained  in  America;  b.  at  Hamstead 
Bridge,  parish  of  Handsworth  (a  northern  suburb 
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of  Birmingham),  Staffordshire,  England,  Aug.  20, 
1745;  d.  at  Spottsylvania,  Va.,  Mar.  31,  1816. 
He  became  a  local  preacher  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
and  an  itinerant  minister  in  1767;  at  his  own 
request  he  was  sent  by  Wesley  as  a  missionary  to 
America  in  1771,  landing  at  Philadelphia  with 
his  companion,  Richard  Wright,  Oct.  27;  in  1772 
he  was  appointed  Wesley's  "  general  assistant  in 
America,"  with  supervisory  power  over  all  the 
Methodist  preachers  and  societies  in  the  country, 
but  the  next  year  was  superseded  by  Thomas 
Rankin.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  Rankin  returned  to  England,  but  Asbury 
chose  to  remain.  like  most  of  the  Methodist 
preachers,  he  was  a  nonjuror  (that  is,  he  had  con- 
scientious scruples  concerning  oaths,  and  refused 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  required  by  the  au- 
thorities), and  he  suffered  some  annoyance  from 
the  officials  during  the  war.  After  the  close  of  the 
war  the  Methodists  were  organized  into  an  inde- 
pendent Church,  Thomas  Coke  (q.v.)  and  Asbury 
being  chosen  joint  superintendents  at  the  Christmas 
Conference  at  Baltimore,  1784,  and  Asbury  or- 
dained by  Coke  Dec.  27.  The  remainder  of  his 
life  he  devoted  to  the  Church  with  tireless  energy 
and  unflagging  seal.* 

Asbury  was  fearless  in  the  discharge  of  duty, 
possessed  a  keen  wit  and  uncommon  shrewdness, 
was  far-sighted  and  a  good  organizer.  He  never 
married;  and  his  salary  was  sixty-four  dollars  a 
year.  His  eariy  education  was  defective;  but  in 
later  life  he  acquired  some  knowledge  of  Greek  and 
Hebrew.  In  1785  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  first 
Methodist  college,  and  he  formed  a  plan  of  dividing 
the  country  into  districts  with  an  academy  in  each. 
His  journal  from  the  date  of  sailing  for  America 
to  1780  was  published  before  his  death,  and  the 
remaining  years  were  transcribed  and  published 
by  F.  HolUngworth  in  1821;  it  has  been  often 
reprinted  (cf.  The  Heart  of  Aabury'a  Journal,  ed. 
E.  S.  Tipple,  New  York,  1905). 

Bibuogbapbt:  E.  L.  Janes,  Character  and  Career  of  Franeie 
Ae^wry,  New  York.  1870  (the  standard  biography);  W. 
C.  Larrabee,  AAury  and  Hie  Coadjutore,  2  vols.,  Cincin- 
nati, 1863;  W.  P.  Strickland,  The  Pioneer  Biehop;  or, 
the  Life  and  Timee  of  Franeie  Aebury,  ib.  1858;  F.  W. 
Briggs,  Biehop  Aebury:  a  Bioffraphieal  Study  for  ChrieOan 
Workere,  London,  1874;  J.  F.  Hurst,  Hietory  of  the  Chrie- 
tian  Church,  ii,  894,  906,  New  York,  1900.  For  Wesley's 
views  on  the  assumption  by  Asbury  of  the  title  '*  bishop  " 
consult  R.  D.  UrUn.  Chwrekman*e  Life  of  Weeley,  pp.  168- 
170,  London,  n.d. 

ASCENSION,  FEAST  OF  THE:  In  Acts  i,  3 
the  fortieth  day  after  the  resurrection  is  designated 
as  that  of  Christ's  ascension.    The  Epistle  of  Bama- 

>  He  Yisited  Massachusetts  23  times  after  1791  ...  the 
state  of  New  York  66  times.  New*  Jersey  62  times.  Penn- 
syhrania  78  tinMs,  Delaware  33  timee,  Maryland  80  times, 
Notth  Oarolina  63  times,  South  Carolina  46  times,  Virginia 
84  times,  Tennessee  and  Georgia  each  20  times,  and  other 
states  or  territories  with  corresponding  frequency.  In  his 
unparalleled  career  he  preached  about  16.500  sermons,  or 
at  least  one  a  day,  and  travel  d  about  270,000  miles,  or 
6,000  a  year,  presiding  in  no  less  than  224  annual  confer- 
ences, and  ordaining  more  than  4.000  preachers. — ^Janes, 
p.  5.  When  he  came  to  America  the  Methodists  numbered 
10  preachers  and  600  members;  when  he  died,  after  forty- 
fire  years  of  work,  they  had  095  preachers  and  214,235 


bas  (xv),  on  the  other  hand,  grounds  the  observ- 
ance of  Sunday  on  its  having  been  the  day  marked 
by  both  the  resurrection  and  the  ascension.  If 
this  is  to  be  reconciled  with  the  Acts,  it  can  only 
be  by  the  assumption  that  Luke  counts  four  weeks 
as  four  decades,  just  as  later  ecclesiastical  usage 
numbers  the  Sundays  before  Lent  in  this  loose  way 
as  Septuagesima,  Sexagesima,  and  Quinquagesima; 
but  the  **  forty  days  "  of  the  Acts  sounds  too  defi- 
nite for  this  hypothesis  to  be  accepted.  The 
Christian  Church  has  observed  this  commemoration 
on  the  Thursday  of  the  sixth  week  after  Easter 
since  it  has  been  observed  at  all,  which  could  only 
be  after  the  festivals  of  Easter  and  Pentecost  were 
firmly  established.  Origen  does  not  know  the 
festival  (Contra  Celeum,  viii,  23).  It  is  mentioned, 
however,  in  the  Apostolic  Conetitutiane  (v,  19,  viii, 
13);  and  Chrysostom  has  a  homily  for  it,  besides 
referring  to  it  in  another  place.  Socrates  (Hiat. 
ecd.f  vii,  26)  mentions,  under  the  year  390,  that  the 
people  celebrated  it  as  an  established' custom  in 
a  suburb  of  Constantinople.  In  the  West  its  observ- 
ance has  been  thought  to  be  attested  by  an  obscure 
canon  of  the  Council  of  Mvira  (306);  in  any  qase, 
Augustine  knows  it  as  an  old  one  (Epiet,  liv.  ad 
Januarium),  Its  celebration  was  specially  solemn. 
The  paschal  candle,  lighted  at  Easter  to  symbolize 
the  resurrection  of  the  Light  of  the  World,  is  ex- 
tinguished after  the  Gospel  in  the  high  mass  of 
that  day  throughout  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
signifying  the  departure  of  Christ  from  earth. 
The  Lutheran  Reformation  in  Germany  retained 
the  feast  as  Scriptural;  and  it  is  observed  as  one 
of  the  principal  festivals  in  the  Anglican  communion. 
(Georg  Rietbchel.) 
Perhaps  the  earliest  reference  to  the  feast  ex- 
tant is  that  of  the  Peregrvnatio  Etherim  (c.  380), 
which  states  that  a  feast  of  the  Ascension  was 
celebrated  in  Jerusalem  toward  the  close  of  the 
fourth  century,  coinciding  with  the  festival  of 
Pentecost  and  observed  on  the  same  day.  The 
feast  marics  the  close  of  the  paschal  season  and  is 
a  holyday  of  obligation  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  In  the  Latin  liturgy  the  term  "  ascen- 
sion "  is  used  exclusively  of  our  Lord.     J.  T.  C. 

Bibuoobapht:  A.  Baillet,  Lee  Viee  dee  satnte.  avee  Vhietoire 
dee  fHee  mobilee,  Paris,  1701;  F.  Probst,  Brevier  und  Bre- 
vieroebet,  (  03,  Tabingen,  1868;  DCA,U  146>147;  N.  Nilles, 
Kaiendarium  manueJe  uiriueque  eocleeiw,  ii,  364.  Inns- 
bruck, 1881. 

ASCENSION  OF  PAUL.  See  Apocrtpha,  B,  IV. 
ASCETICISM. 


New   Testament    Teaching 

<M):         .       .    TT 
Asceticism    in   the     Early 
Church  (S  2). 


Attitude  of  the  Reformers 
(S3). 

True  Value  and  Uses  of  As- 
ceticism (S  4). 


The  term  "  asceticism "  (Gk.  askiaia)  originally 
meant  "  practise,"  especially  the  training  of  an 
athlete.  In  philosophical  language  it  denotes 
moral  exercise  and  discipline  (e.g.,  Epictetus, 
DiaaertaHonea,  iii,  12;  Diogenes  Laertius,  VIII, 
viii,  8),  and  in  this  sense  passed  into  ecclesiastical 
language  (Eusebius,  Hiat.  eccl.,  II,  xvii,  2;  Mar- 
tyrea  Palaatina,  x,  2,  xi,  2,  22).  In  the  history  of 
almost  all  religions,  as  well  as  in  ancient  moral 
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philoaophy,  asceticism  plays  an  important  part, 
evidenced  by  phenomena  like  self-mutilation, 
circumcision,  tattooing,  fasting,  flagellations,  pen- 
ance, etc.,  and  by  the  ethics  of  the  Buddhists, 
Stoics,  Pythagoreans,  and  Neoplatonists.  The 
Old  Testament  manifests,  on  the  whole,  few  tend- 
encies toward  outward  asceticism;  but  later 
Judaism,  in  its  Pharisaic  as  well  as  in  its  Hellen- 
istic form,  cultivated  it,  especially  in  the  practise 
of  fasting  (cf.  Dan.  x,  3;  Tobit  xii,  8; 
I.  NewTes-  Matt,  vi,  16,  ix,  14;  Luke  xviii,  12). 
tament  Primitive  Christianity  kept  free  from 
Teaching,  this  externalizing  asceticism.  The 
custom  of  fasting  was  retained  (Matt, 
iv,  2;  Acts  xiii,  2,  xiv,  23,  xviii,  18,  xxi,  24,  xxvii,  9; 
II  CJor.  xi,  27),  but,  as  in  the  Old  Testament,  it  was 
only  auxiliary  to  prayer  (Elsther  iv,  16;  Dan.  ix, 
3;  Tobit  xii,  8;  Luke  ii,  37;  Acts  x,  30,  xiii,  2, 
xiv,  23),  and  no  merit  was  attached  to  it.  In  place 
of  a  legal  and  meritorious  asceticism  the  Lord 
demands  watchfulness,  sobriety,  and  prayer  (Matt, 
xxiv,  42,  XXV,  13;  Mark  xiii,  37;  cf.  Acts  xx,  31; 
I  Cor.  xvi,  13;  II  Cor.  vi,  5,  xi,  27;  Eph.  vi,  18; 
Col.  iv,  2;  I  Thess.  v,  6,  8;  I  Pet.  i,  13,  v,  8;  II  Pet. 
iii,  11-12;  Rev.  iii,  3,  xvi,  15),  as  well  as  a  readiness 
to  resign  everything  to  follow  him  and  to  take  up 
the  cross  (Matt,  viii,  21-22,  x,  38-39,  xvi,  24,  xix, 
21;  Mark  viii,  34,  x,  28,  39;  Luke  ix,  57-58,  xiv, 
27).  In  the  morals  of  Jesus  everything  depends 
upon  the  disposition  and  free  deed.  Thus  Matt, 
vi,  17-18,  ix,  15,  xix,  12,  are  not  to  be  understood 
as  outward,  ascetic  regulations.  The  thoughts  of 
Paul  move  along  the  same  lines.  In  the  moral 
struggle  one  must  become  master  of  the  old  man 
who  has  been  put  off  (Rom.  vii,  23,  xiii,  14;  Gal. 
V,  17;  Eph.  vi,  12-18;  Col.  iii,  5-8;  I  Tim.  vi,  12), 
and  discipline  is  also  necessary  to  bring  the  body 
into  subjection  (I  Cor.  ix,  25-27).  This  is  the  true 
notion  of  asceticism  as  expressed  in  I  Tim.  iv,  7,  8. 
Remarks  like  I  Cor.  vii,  5,  8,  25-40  have  not  the 
value  of  generally  received  ethical  laws;  the  legal- 
ism of  Jewish  life,  the  contempt  of  marriage,  the 
worshiping  of  angels,  and  neglect  of  the  body  are  all 
rejected  (Gal.  ii,  12-16;  Col.  ii,  16-23;  I  Tim.  iv, 
3).  The  New  Testament,  therefore,  offers  the 
following  thoughts  as  bases  for  the  notion  of  asceti- 
cism: the  obligation  of  the  Christian  to  crucify 
the  flesh;  the  demand  to  bear  the  cross,  to  be  sober 
and  ready;  and  the  exhortation  to  "  exercise  " 
the  body  and  to  fashion  it  into  an  organ  fit  for  the 
ends  of  the  Christian. 

Hellenistic   and   Jewish   influences   worked  to- 
gether to  introduce,  with  "  moralism,"  in  the  old 
catholic  time  an  ascetic  order  of  life. 
2.  Asceti-   The  institution  of  certain  fast-days, 
cism  in  the  fixed  hours  of  prayer,  the  restricted 
Early       use  of  food,  abstinence  from  marriage, 
Church,     withdrawal  from  the  world,  charac- 
terize this  tendency.    Asceticism,  no 
less  than  "  knowledge,"  came  to  be  considered  as 
belonging    to  Christianity  (Clement,    Strom,,  vi, 
12).    At  an  early  period  ascetics  are  found  who 
retire  into  the  desert  and  leave  the  Church  from 
moral  considerations    (Irenseus,  Hcbt.,  Ill,  xi,  9; 
IV,  xxvi,  2,  XXX,  3,  xxxiii,  7).    As    ascetic  tend- 
encies enter  more  deeply  into  the  Church  (cf .  the 


case  of  Origen,  Eusebius,  Hist,  ecd,,  vi,  2),  and  as 
the  Church  comes  to  know  the  world  more  inti- 
mately, it  becomes  easier  to  understand  the  origin 
of  ascetic  societies  (cf.  the  pseudo-Qementine 
Epistles,  De  virginUate;  Hieracas,  in  Epiphanius, 
H(Br.,  Ixvii,  13;  Athanasius,  VUa  Antonii,  iii,  14; 
Cyril,  Catecheaea,  iv,  24,  v,  4,  xii,  33;  Methodius, 
Convivium,  vii,  3;  Aphraates,  Horn,,  vi).  Here 
was  the  beginning  of  the  later  anchoretic  and  mon- 
astic system  (see  MoNASTicisif ). 

On  this  road  the  Middle  Ages  proceeded.  The 
ascetic  practises  were  extended  more  and  more, 
and  their  extension  naturally  produced  among  the 
monks  a  state  of  dulness.  There  are  two  things 
especially  which  mark  the  history  of  medieval 
asceticism:  the  institution  of  penance  with  its 
works  of  satisfaction,  and  the  idea  of  imitating  the 
poverty  and  suffering  of  Jesus.  The  first  shows  a 
descending  evolution,  but  the  second  an  ascending 
one,  tending  to  introspection,  as  in  the  circle  of  the 
Friends  of  God.  The  way  of  asceticism  was  con- 
sidered as  the  way  of  perfection.    The  Augsburg 

Confession  (art.  xxvi,  8)  says  of  the 

3.  Attitude  medieval    period:  "  Christianity    was 

of  the  Re-  thought  of  as  consisting  solely  of  the 

formers,     observance  of  certain  holy  days,  ritee, 

fasts,  attire."  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Reformation  abolished  on  principle  the  medieval 
estimate  of  asceticism,  because  the  solemn  ascetic 
works  are  not  enjoined  by  God,  but  by  worthless 
human  commandments  (art.  xxiii,  6  sqq.,  19  sqq., 
xxvi,  18;  ApoL,  xxiii,  6,  60,  xxvii,  42-57),  and 
can  even  be  regarded  as  suicide  and  tempting  of 
God  (Luther,  Werke,  Erlangen  ed.,  iv,  380,  vii,  40, 
ix,  289,  xi,  104).  The  ascetic  system  is  also  aboU 
ished  by  the  concept  of  righteousness  by  faith  which 
is  opposed  to  meritorious  works,  which  are  there- 
fore to  be  rejected  (Aiigs,  Con,,  xx,  8,  9  sqq.,  xxvi, 
1  sqq., 8, xxvii,  3, 44;  Apol,,  xv,  6 sqq.;  Art,  Schmal., 
iv,  14;  Luther,  xx,  250,  xvii,  8,  xiii,  262,  xliii, 
193,  Ixv,  128,  xxi,  330).  Thus  it  is  asserted 
that  the  ascetic  works  answer  not  the  will  of  God 
and  are  not  meritorious.  For  "  Christian  perfec- 
tion "  ascetic  works  are  not  necessaiy;  indeed, 
moral  conduct  is  the  more  certain  evidence  of  God's 
presence  (Auga.  Con,,  xvi,  4  sqq.,  xxvi,  10,  xxvii, 
10  sqq.,  XV,  49,  57;  Apol.,  xv,  25-26,  xvii,  61; 
Longer  Catechism,  precept  iv,  145).  But  asceti- 
cism is  hereby  not  done  away  with.  The  "  morti- 
fication of  the  flesh  "  ever  remains  a  Christian  duty 
(Aug8,  Con,,  xxvi,  31  sqq.).  But  by  this  is  not 
meant  a  weakening  and  destruction  of  the  natural 
powers,  but  the  self-discipline  by  which  the  natural 
powers  are  made  subject  to  the  soul,  thus  becoming 
fit  for  serving  God.  Outward  fast-regulations  are 
therefore  very  useful,  but  should  never  become 
a  law  (Luther,  xliii,  197-199,  bcv,  128).  The 
Protestant  view  is  briefly  this:  ''  Every  one  can 
use  his  own  discretion  as  to  fasting  and  watching, 
for  every  one  knows  how  much  he  must  do  to  master 
his  body.  Those,  however,  who  think  to  become 
pious  through  works  have  no  regard  for  fasting, 
but  only  for  the  works  and,  imagining  that  they 
are  pious  when  they  do  much  in  that  direction, 
sometimes  break  their  heads  over  it  and  ruin  their 
bodies  over  it  "  (Luther,  xxvii,  27,  190,  xliii,  199, 
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201,  X,  290,  xxi,  240,  x,  250).  It  is  useless  to  con- 
tinue the  historical  review,  since  no  essentially 
new  types  of  asceticism  iiave  appeared  in  the 
Church.  The  Roman  Cathotic  Church  adheres 
on  principle  to  the  medieval  conception,  yet  in 
the  Jesuitic  "  Spiritual  Exercises "  the  purely 
sensual  asceticism  strongly  recedes,  and  there  is 
accommodation  to  the  modem  spirit.  Mysticism 
and  pietism  in  evangelical  Christendom  have 
demanded  renunciation  and  seclusion  in  a  one- 
sided manner  (cf.  C.  E.  Luthardt,  Oeachichte  der 
Eihxk,  ii,  Leipsic,  1893,  154  sqq.,  248  sqq.,  and  the 
histories  of  pietism  by  Ritschl  and  Schmid;  see 
Pietism). 

Asceticism  is   a  special   moral   act.    Christian 

moral  acts  are  free,  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  the 

highest  good  or  the  realization  of  the 

4.  True  kingdom  of  God.  They  have  for  their 
Value  and  object  the  reformation  of  one's  own 
Uses  of  As-  personality    (conversion    and   sancti- 

ceticiam.  fication),  as  well  as  the  influence  on  the 
surrounding  conditions  to  be  realised 
by  this  personality.  The  Christian  life  is  a  con- 
tinual fight  with  sin,  but  is  to  overcome  it  by  virtue 
of  the  effects  of  grace.  This  task  can  not  in  itself 
be  called  an  "  exercise,"  since  it  rather  denotes 
the  self-preservation  of  the  Christian. .  To  effect 
this  self-preservation  in  the  struggle  against  sin 
the  Christian  must  indeed  exercise  and  stretch 
his  powers  for  the  struggle.  The  object  of  morality 
is  opposition  to  sin  and  the  positive  exemplification 
of  the  good.  To  bring  this  about  it  is  necessary  to 
have  the  mastery  over  the  natural  gifts  and  powers 
of  man,  which  is  obtained  by  attention  to  self, 
by  watchfulness,  and  by  accustoming  one's  own 
nature  to  subjection  to  the  moral  will.  Asceticism 
is  not  directly  a  struggle  against  sin  and  realization 
of  the  Christian  good,  but  it  aims  at  such  a  rule 
over  the  natural  powers  that  one  is  qualified  to 
follow  the  good  will  readily  in  the  struggle  against 
sin  and  in  the  positive  moral  exemplification.  The 
typical  forms  of  asceticism  (fasting,  self-denial, 
etc.)  show  that  the  question  is  not  directly  the 
overcoming  of  sin  or  of  doing  good  works,  but  the 
training  of  the  natural  powers  for  both.  This  is  the 
specifically  evangelical  conception  of  asceticism. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Roman  Catholics  define  as- 
ceticism as  a  direct  moral  act  and  as  "the  summary 
of  all  which  serves  to  promote  moral  perfection" 
(Pruner,  in  KL,  i,  1460);  or  asceticism  is  ex- 
plained as  that  part  of  theology  which  "  develops 
the  principles  of  Christian  perfection  and  points 
out  the  practical  rules  which  bring  about  the  soul's 
elevation  to  €iod  "  (J.  Ribet,  L'Aacitique  chr^Henne, 
Paris,  1888).  Here  the  various  exercises  of  asceti- 
cism are  moral  self-interest  and  good  works,  whereas, 
according  to  evangelical  conception,  asceticism 
is  self -discipline  to  make  one  fit  for  good  works; 
in  this  subordination  it  is  a  moral  deed  itself. 
Asceticism  is  therefore  self-control  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word. 

Upon  a  closer  examination  the  point  here  is 
this:  (1)  The  task  is  to  exercise  nature  in  patience, 
watchfidness,  self-denial,  and  sobriety,  so  that  it 
becomes  fit  to  bear  the  sufferings  of  the  cross  sent 
by  God  as  a  blessing.    These  are  given  to  man 


from  God  for  "  the  mortifying  of  the  flesh  ";  the 
question  is  not  of  self-mortification  and  invited 
martyrdom.  The  cross  is  not  to  incite  the  Christian 
to  sin,  but  to  restrain  the  sinful  lust.  From  this 
point  of  view  the  Christian  is  to  consider  the  suffer- 
ing and  be  affected  by  it.  (2)  Our  nature  in  con- 
sequence of  the  sinfukiess  of  man  is  exercised  and 
ready  to  walk  the  ways  pointed  out  by  the  evil 
will.  In  concrete  things  it  exemplifies  chiefly 
the  dominion  of  the  sensual  desires  over  the  spiritual 
will.  Over  against  this,  it  is  a  Christian  duty  to 
accustom  nature  to  subjugation  under  the  spiritual 
will,  to  the  regulation  of  the  desires,  to  regularity 
and  propriety  of  life,  to  steadfastness  in  useful  work, 
to  the  proper  relation  between  labor  and  recreation. 
Here  one  has  to  deal  with  moral  gymnastics,  which 
are  to  fit  human  nature  to  obey  the  good  moral  will 
imparted  by  grace.  (3)  For  each  man  exist  cer- 
tain thoughts  and  incentives  which  in  themselves 
are  morally  indifferent,  but,  as  experience  teaches, 
may  become  a  temptation  to  the  individual.  To 
restrain  these  is  the  further  object  of  asceticism; 
and  herein  it  includes  fasting  in  the  ardent  sense, 
e.g.,  with  reference  to  society,  eating  and  drinking, 
matrimony,  sexual  intercourse,  novel-reading,  the 
theater,  dancing,  total  abstinence,  etc.  The  ques- 
tion here  is  of  a  moral  dietetics.  With  this  the 
field  of  asceticism  is  circumscribed.  Only  it  should 
be  added  that  the  ascetic  practical  proof  must  never 
become  a  law;  it  calls  only  for  individual  self- 
restraint.  This,  however,  as  little  precludes 
ascetic  habits  in  the  individual  as  ascetic  customs 
in  communities.  It  must  also  be  emphasized  that 
the  question  can  not  be  as  to  the  meritorious  char- 
acter of  asceticism;  for,  in  the  first  place,  this 
thought  has  no  place  in  evangelical  ethics;  in  the 
second  place,  because  the  necessity  of  ascetic  exer- 
cises proves  not  man's  moral  maturity,  but  imma- 
turity. Finally,  it  must  be  remarked  that  in  the 
concrete  life  the  ascetic  practical  proof  can  not  be 
separated  from  sanctification  and  the  moral  struggle. 

R.  Sebberg. 
Bibuoorapht:  Q.    Nitsoh,    PraxU   fnorUficationU    oamU, 
Gotba,  1725:  K  Kist.  ChrisOiehs  A^oetik,  2  vols..  Weasel. 
1827-28:  O.  ZOckler,  KritUehe  GMt^ichie  der  Atkeee,  Er- 
langen,  1863  (contains  a  bibliography);  idem.  Aakeae  und 
Mdnehtum,   2  vols..  Frankfort.  1807:  DCA,   i.  147-149; 
Schaff.  ChrUHan  Church,  i,  387-414;  J.  Mayer.  Die  ehrist- 
liche    A9cese,    Freiburg.    1804;    R.    Seeberg.    in    OOA, 
olx  (1808).  606  sqq.;    C.   E.  Hooijkaas.    OudchrieteUjke 
Aeeeee,  Leyden.   1005;  a  detailed  treatment    of  aeoeti- 
oism.  Jewish  and  Christian,  of  the  latter  in  all  periods,  is 
giyen  in  Neander.  Chrietian  Churchy  consult  the  Index; 
also  the  works  on  ethics  and  Christian  morals,  such  as 
those  of  Reinhard.  Rothe.  Doraer.  Martensen.  Harless, 
Vilmar.  Oettinger.  Frank,  H.  Sohults,  Luthardt,  Wutke, 
and  Soosrth.  and  see  E}rHioB,  and  MoNAsncisii. 
ASCHHEIM,  ash'hoim,  SYlfOD   OF:    A  synod 
held  in  a  village  of  what  is  now  Bavaria,  a  little  to 
the  east  of  Munich.    The  church  there  is  men- 
tioned in  the  seventh  century.    The  year  of  the 
synod  is  not  definitely  named;  but  since  Tassilo 
is  mentioned  as  prince,  and  as  still  very  young,  and 
since  its  decrees  are  evidently  influenced  by  those 
of  the  Prankish  synod  of  Vemeuil  (July  11,  765), 
it  must  have  been  held  either  in  the  latter  half  of 
that  year  or  in  756.    Its  canons  are  directed  partly 
to  the  regulation  of  various  ecclesiastical  relations 
(ii,  for  the  security  of  churches,  and  iv,  of  church 
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property;  v,  payment  of  tithes;  xiii,  recognition 
of  the  canonical  law  as  to  marriage)  and  partly 
to  the  afl&rmation  of  the  rights  of  the  episcopate 
(iii,  power  over  church  property;  vi,  subordination 
of  the  clergy,  and  viii,  ix,  of  monks  and  nuns; 
ziv,  XV,  spiritual  oversight  in  courts  of  justice). 

A.  Hauck. 

Bduoobapht:  The  CapiMa  are  in  MOH,  Lto.,  iii  (1863). 
467-469:  ib.Coiiea.,ii  (1004).  66-58.  Coneult  Hefele.  C<m- 
eilitnot^iekU,  iii.  607-602;  Hauok.  KD,  1800.  ii.  300. 

ASHERAH  (pi.  asherim;  in  Judges  iii,  7,  II  Chron. 
six,  3,  xxxiii,  3,  aaheroth):  The  transliteration  of 
a  Hebrew  word  which  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  English 
Bible  (following  the  LXX  and  Vulgate)  is  ren- 
dered "grove"  or  "groves"  (see  Groves  and 
Tbses,  Sacred);  in  the  A.  V.  the  word  is  trans- 
ferred ("  Ashen^  ")  without  attempt  at 

TwoDis-    translation.  In  explaining  its  meaning 
tinct       two  entirely  different  senses  in  which 

Meaning!,  it  is  employed  must  be  distinguished: 
(1)  as  a  sacred  tree-stem  or  pole;  (2)  as 
the  name  of  a  Canaanitic  goddess.  There  is  now 
no  doubt  of  the  general  meaning  when  the  word  is 
used  in  the  former  sense.  Exactly  what  the  latter 
refers  to  is  still  a  matter  of  much  debate.  There 
are  only  three  passages  (Judges  iii,  7;  I  Kings 
xviii,  19;  II  Kings  xxiii,  4)  in  which  the  won! 
(used  with  bafal)  clearly  refers  to  a  goddess;  or, 
rather,  only  two,  for  in  Judges  the  rei^g  should 
be  'ashtaroih  (pi.  of  'ashiareth;  see  Ashtorbth)  as 
in  similar  eariy  statements  with  regard  to  forbid- 
den cults.  The  passage  I  Kings  xv,  13,  often  sup- 
posed to  refer  to  the  worship  of  a  goddess,  should 
be  translated  as  in  the  R.  V.  "  made  an  abomi- 
nable thing  for  (i.e.,  as)  an  asherah."  The  other 
two  passages  in  Kings  are  regarded  by  recent  con- 
servative commentators  as  interpolations  (cf.  R. 
Kittel,  Die  Biicher  der  Kihiige,  QOttingen,  19(X),  pp. 
143,  300),  and  certainly  justify  the  conclusion  that 
at  a  late  period  asherah  was  used  as  another  name 
for  Ashtoreth.  How  this  came  about  may  be  ex- 
plained from  the  history  of  the  asherah  in  Israel. 

In  preexilic  times  an  asherah  was  not  a  divine 

companion  or  concurrent  of  a  baal  or  the  baals 

at  ail.    It  was,  however,  an  indispensable  part  of 

the    nonnal  baal-worship.    A  "  high- 

The  Pre-    place,"  or  shrine  of  the  baal  (Jbamah) 
exilic       consisted  of  an  altar  (with  or  without 

Aaherah.  a  "  sanctuary  "),  a  ma^^hah  or  stone 
pillar,  and  an  asherah  (see  Ai/iar; 
High  Place;  Memorials  and  Sacred  Stones). 
The  pillar  was  a  survival  of  the  old  stone- worship; 
that  is  to  say,  the  adoration  of  the  local  deities  or 
numinaf  who  had  their  abode  in  sacred  stones  (cf . 
the  hdhd  of  (jen.  xxviii,  19  and  elsewhere).  The 
asherah  or  sacred  pole  was  in  like  manner  a  sur- 
vival of  the  old  tree-worship,  that  is,  of  the  cult 
of  sacred  trees  whose  sanctity  is  a  marked  feature 
of  the  early  histories  (e.g.,  (jen.  xii,  6,  R.  V.;  Judges 
ix,  37,  R.  v.).  In  the  Hebrew  text  of  Deut.  xi, 
30;  Judges  ix,  6  (cf.  R.  V.)  the  sacred  tree  and 
the  sacred  stone  appear  standing  side  by  side. 
One  step  further  in  the  inevitable  S3mcretism  was 
the  combination  of  both  of  these  with  the  cult  of 
the  baal,  the  presiding  divinity  or  "  proprietor " 
of  the  district,  who  gave  fertility  to  its  boU  and  all 


consequential  blessings  to  its  inhabitants  (cf.  Hoe. 
ii,  6,  8;  see  Baal).  Whatever  other  factors  may 
have  contributed  to  this  cherishing  of  the  asherim, 
these  are  the  most  important.  At  first  the 
asherim  were  probably  the  stems  of  trees  rudely 
chopped  and  stripped;  afterward  they  were  con- 
ventionalised into  a  shi^ly  pole  or  mast,  just  as 
the  "  pillars  "  or  maf^hoth  were  at  first  roughly 
hewn  blocks  of  stone. 

At  a  later  stage  the  asherah  became  transfigured 

into  a  goddess  and  naturally  took  the  place  of  the 

old  Ashtoreth  in  the  imagination  of 

Trans-      the  Hebrews,  who,  after  the  Exile,  fol- 

fonned     lowed  no  longer  the  old  Canaanitic 

into  a       rites.    The  fact  that  the  worship  of 

Goddess.  Ashtoreth  had  been  combined  with 
that  of  the  baals,  or  rather  absorbed 
into  it,  doubtless  helped  toward  the  substitution. 
The  deification  of  an  outward  object  of  worship  is 
a  familiar  phenomenon  in  neariy  all  religions,  and 
in  the  present  field  of  inquiry  is  actually  paralleled 
by  the  conversion  of  a  bethel  or  baitrili  (a  god-in- 
habited stone)  into  a  god,  Baitulos,  among  the 
Phenicians  and  elsewhere  (cf.  Schrader,  KAT,  pp. 
437-438). 

Whether  the  fact  that  there  was  an  old  Canaan- 
itic goddess  Ashirtu,  with  a  Babylonian  namesake, 
aided  in  the  confusion,  in  the  Hebrew  literature,  of 
the  two  senses  of  asherah,  is  not  quite  dear.  It 
is,  at  any  rate,  practically  certain  that  in  the  time 
of  the  active  idolatrous  worship  of  Israel  the 
asherah  was  not  a  goddess.    See  Ashtoreth. 

J.  F.  McCURDT. 

Bibuoorapht:  B.  Stade.  in  ZATW,  i  (1881).  848-^6. 
iv  (1884),  203-296.  vi  (1886).  318-319;  T.  K.  Cheyne. 
The  PropheeieM  of  Imnak,  ii,  291-292.  London,  1882; 
G.  Hoffmann,  in  ZATW,  iii  (1883).  123;  idem,  Pkd- 
niki§di4  Ineehriftm,  in  Abhandlunoen  der  OStHnoer  Ge- 
eeUeehaft  der  WieeeneduitteH,  xxxvi  (1889),  26-28;  M. 
Ohnefalaoh-Riohter.  Kyproe,  die  BUM,  und  Homer,  pp. 
144-206,  Berlin,  1893;  Smith,  ReL  of  8em.,  pp.  187-190, 
469-479 

ASHIMA,  o-shoi'ma:  A  deity  of  the  Hamathites, 
whose  capital,  originally  called  Hamath,  afterward 
Epiphania,  was  on  the  Orontes,  north  of  the  Anti- 
lebanon.  They  were  transported  into  Samaria 
by  Shahnaneser  to  replete  that  depopulated  dis- 
trict (II  Kings  zvii,  30).  The  deity  was  therefore 
Aramean,  and  was  regarded  by  the  Septuagint 
as  feminine,  but  since  nothing  is  known  of  it  be- 
yond what  is  told  in  II  Kings,  all  suggestions  as  to 
its  identity  are  mere  conjectures. 

ASHTORETH. 

The  Cult  in  Palestine  and  Worship.    Its  Astral  8ic- 

Syria  (|  1).  nificanoe  (|  6). 

Siffnifioanoe  of  the  Related  The  Sensual   Development 

Names  (|  2).  (5  6). 

Extension  of  Ishtar  Wor-  The  Worship  as  Spiritual- 
ship  (S  3).  ised  (I  7). 

The  Early  Ishtar  Cult  ((  4).  Tendency  of  the  Cult  in  Is- 

Dominant  Types  of  Ishtar  rael  (|  8). 

Ashtoreth  is  the  name  of  a  goddess  whose  wor- 
ship, mostly  associated  with  that  of  Baal  or  the 
baals,  figured  largely  in  the  history  of  idolatry  in 
ancient  Israel.  This  divinity  is  especially  marked 
as  a  goddess  of  the  "  Sidonians "  or  Phenicians 
(I  Kings  xi,  5,  33;  II  Kings  xxiii,  13).  She  had 
also  a  temple  among  the  Philistines  at  Ascalon, 
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probably  the  same  as  that  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
(i,    105) .     East  of  the  Jordan  her  worship  was  rife 
in  Moab,  combined  with  that   of  the 
I.  The       national    god,  Ashtar-Chemosh  being 
Cult  in  Pal-  named  on  the  Moabite  Stone  in  the 
estine  and    ninth  century    B.C.;    and    the   place 
Syria.       names    Ashtaroth    (Deut.  i,    4    and 
elsewhere),  Ashteroth-Kamaim  (Gen. 
xiv,  5),  and  Be-eshterah  (Josh,  xxi,  27)  indicate 
its  prevalence  in  the  country  of  Bashan.      That 
it  was   of    ancient    date    in    southern    Syria   is 
proved   by  Egjrptian   references  to   the   goddess 
"  Ashtart  of  the  Hittite  land."    The  most  widely 
attested   of  these  branches  of   the   general   cult 
among  Canaanitic  or  Hebraic  peoples  is  the  Phe- 
nidan,  which  is  commemorated  by  many  inscrip- 
tions both  in  the  home  country  and  in  the  western 
colonies. 

This  famous  goddess  is  also  widely  known  as 
Astarte,  which  is  the  Greek  form  of  the  Phenician 
'Aahtart.  The  name  Ashtoreth  itself  in  the  orig- 
inal Hebrew  texts  was  'AshUxrethf  the 
a.  Signifl-  Masoretic  form  being  a  change  made 
canoe  of  by  using  the  vowels  of  boshetht  "  the 
the  Rela-  shameful  thing,"  a  nickname  of  Baal 
ted  Names,  (q.v.).  The  Phenician  '  ashtart  clesi- 
ly  points  to  the  correct  reading,  as 
also  does  the  Hebrew  plural  'Ashtaroth,  The 
Babylonian  and  Assyrian  form  Ishtar  is  modified 
from  'Ashtar,  according  to  a  regular  phonetic  law, 
through  the  influence  of  the  initial  guttural. 
'Ashtar  is  identical  with  the  South  Arabian  'Ath- 
tar  and  Aramaic  and  North  Arabian  *Atar  (from 
*Athtar),  the  former  being  a  god  and  the  latter  ap- 
parently a  goddess.  Of  the  Arabian  cult  very  little 
is  known.  When  more  has  been  learned  of  South 
Arabian  mythology,  much  of  the  mystery  which 
surrounds  the  origin  of  the  universal  Semitic  wor- 
ship of  Ishtar-Ashtoreth  will  be  cleared  up. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  of  the 
facts  which  may  be  regarded  as  established  or 
practically  certain:    The  cult  originated  in  Baby- 
lonia and  spread  northward  to  As- 
3.  Ezten-    Syria,  northwestward  to  Mesopotamia, 
sion  of  Ish-  thence  to   Syria  and   Palestine,  and 
tar  Worship,  thence  through  the  Phenidans  to  all 
of  the  Mediterranean  peoples;  south 
and  southwestward  it  spread  to  Arabia,  and  thence 
across  the  sea  to  Abyssinia. 

Both  the  name  and  the  dominant  forms  of  the 
cult  were  of  Semitic  and  not  of  "Turanian"  or 
Sumerian  origin.    There  was  a  god- 
4.  The      dess  Nana  (q.v.)  at  Erech  in  South 
Early       Babylonia,  who  was  held  to  be  iden- 
Ishtar      tical  with  Ishtar  simply  because  she 
Cult       had  been  worshiped  there  by  a  non- 
Semitic  people,  and,  having  attributes 
akin  to  those  of  Ishtar,  was  replaced  by  the  latter 
when  the  Semites  took  over  the  ancient  shrine.    A 
similar  syncretism  took  place  under  the  same  con- 
ditions in  the  interest  both  of  Ishtar  herself  and 
of  other  Semitic  divinities  which  she  absorbed  and 
superseded.    The   word   Ishtar   is   a   Babylonian 
verbal  noun  of  the  ifteal  stem  though  the  etymol- 
ogy is  still  unsettled. 
The  worship  of  Ishtar  was  of  very  complex  or- 


igin, both  in  its  primary  and  in  its  secondary 
sources.    When   in  greatest  vogue  as  a  prindpal 
Semitic   religion   it   was,    as  above   indicated,    a 
composite   or  syncretism  of  many  related  cults, 
non-Semitic   as  well  as   Semitic.    Of   these  some 
left  deep  traces  of  their    original   distinctive  fea- 
tures and   remained  in  part  practically  separate 
cults.    Such,  for  example,  was  the  worship  of  Ish- 
tar of  Arbela,  in  which  the  divinity 
5.  Domi-   appears  as  a  war-goddess — ^an  attri- 
nant  Types  bute  probably  suggested  by  the  very 
of  Ishtar     natiu^     conception    of    the    planet 
Worship.    Venus  being  the  leader  of  the  starry 
Its  Astral    hosts.    Ishtar  was  in  fact  primarily 
Signifi-      and  chiefly  identified  with  this  most 
cance.       beautiful  of  celestial  objects,  espedally 
as  the  evening  star.    This  conception 
spread  from  Babylonia  through  the  other  Semitic 
lands  to  the  Phenician   settlements,  and   thence 
mainly  by  way  of  Cyprus,  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
as  the  cults  of  Aphrodite  and  Venus.    Among  its 
primary  sources,  therefore,  the  worship  of  Ishtar 
was  in  large  part  astral,  and  Venus  was  its  favorite 
celestial  object.    This  combination  was  not  of  late 
origin,  but  is  known  to  have  been  made  in  very 
early  times    (cf.  Schrader,  KAT,   pp.    424  sqq.). 
The  moon  in  the  Ishtar  cult  never  took  the  place 
of  Venus;  for  the  moon  among  the  Semites  was 
a  male  deity,  whose  worship  was  older  than  even 
that  of  Ishtar  and  was  centered  in  Sin,  the  moon- 
god  par  excellence.     Hence  Ishtar  in  the  inscrip- 
tions is  represented  not  only  as  the  daughter  of 
Anu,  the  great  heaven-god,  but  also  as  the  daugh- 
ter of  Sin.    It  was  as  impossible  that  "  the  queen 
of  heaven  "  of  Jer.  vii,  18  and  other  passages  could 
be  a  name  of  the  moon  among  the  Hebrews  in 
Palestine  or  Egypt  as  it  could  be  among  the  Baby- 
lonians.   The  identification  of  Ishtar  with  the  fixed 
star  Sirius  and  with  the  constellation  Virgo  (per- 
haps through  its  beautiful  star  Spica),  though  com- 
paratively eariy,  was  of  secondly  origin. 

From  the  terrestrial  side  the  primary  motive  of 

the  worship  of  Ishtar  was  the  impulse  to  deify 

sensuousness  and  sensuality.    Of  the 

6.  The      resulting  worship  Ishtar- Venus  became 

Sensual     the    celestial   patron.    She  not  only 

Develop-    legitimated     the   sexual   indulgences 

ment      which  marked  her  cult  in  Babylonia, 

Phenida,  Palestine,  and  the  Semitic 

worid  generally,  but  she  was  naturally  taken  as 

the  authoress  of  the  sexual  passion  and  therewith 

of  all  derivative  and  associated  sentiments.     This 

accounts  for  the  part  played    by  Ashtoreth  or 

Astarte  as  the  female  counterpart  of  the  Phenician 

Baal  and  of  the  local  Canaanitic  baals,  and  also 

for  the  wide-spread  and  influential  myth  of  her 

relations  with  her  lover  Tammuz  or 

7.  The  Wor- Adonis  (Ezek.  viii,  14);  see  Tammuz. 

ship  as         Linked  with  these  primary  attri- 

Sjdri-       butes  in  the  most  remarkable  and 

tualized.     instructive  ways  was  the  worship  of 

Ishtar  as  the  fountain  of  the  tender- 

est  and  most  sacred   human  sentiments,  also  of 

imaginative  conceptions  of   external   nature,  and 

even  experiences  of  the  inner  moral  and  spiritual 

life  (on  the  process  of  transition  cf .  J.  F.  McCurdy, 
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History,  Prophcof,  and   the  Monuments,  iii,    New 

York,  1901,  {{  1184  sqq.).  The  best  illustrations  are 

afforded  by  the  Babylonian  hjonns  to  Ishtar  as  the 

great  mother-goddess,  as  the  creator  of  the  animate 

imiverse  generally  (cf.  the  exordium  of  Lucretius, 

De  rerum  natura),  and  as  the  helper  of  men,  freeing 

them  from  sickness  and  the  curse  of  sin  and  guilt. 

Though  we  learn  nothing  directly  from  the  Old 

Testament  as  to  the  character  of  the  service  of 

Ashtoreth  in  Palestine,  the  connections  in  which 

the  word  occurs  make  it  dear  that,  whatever  else 

may  have  been  here  and  there  included,  the  lowest 

forms  of  Ishtar  worship  were  ordinarily  exhibited. 

The  regular  association  in  the  singular  with  "  the 

baal "    and    in    the   plural    CAshta- 

8.  Tendency  roth)  with  ''  the  baals  "  indicates  the 

of  the      predominance  of  the  sexual  aspects 

Cult  in      of   the  many-sided   cult.    Its   popu- 

Israel,      larity  and  seductiveness  are  also  mani- 

fesUni  in  the  use  of  the  plural  (exactly 

as  in  Babylonian)  as  an  equivalent  of  goddesses  in 

general  (Judges  ii,  13,  x,  6 ;  I  Sam.  vii,  3,  4,  xii, 

10)  in  passages  which,  it  is  true,  proceed  from  later 

deuteronomic  editing,  but  are  therefore  all  the 

more  indicative  of  the  prevailing  tendency. 

A  comprehensive  historical  view  of  the  whole 
subject  helps  to  understand  the  fascination  of 
Astarte  worship  as  a  seductive  and  formidable  ob- 
stacle to  the  service  of  Yahweh.  See  Assyria,  VII; 
Ataroatis;  Ashebah;  Baal;  Babylonia,  VII, 
2,  §  7;  3,  §  6.  J.  F.  McCurdy. 

Bibuoqbapht:  J.  Selden,  D«  dit  Syria^  ii.  2.  London,  1017; 
F.  MQnter.  Die  Religion  der  Carlhaoer,  pp.  62-86.  Copen- 
hagen, 1821;  F.  C.  Movers.  Die  Phdnigier,  i.  669-660, 
Bonn,  1841;  E.  Sohrader,  Die  HdUenfahrt  der  lelar,  Giee- 
sen.  1874;  idem,  KAT,  pp.  436  sqq.;  P.  Berger.  VAnga 
d'AetarU.  Paris.  1879;  F.  Hitsig.  BtbHeche  Theotogie  dee 
AUen  TeetamerUe,  pp.  17  sqq..  Carisruhe.  1880;  P.  de  La- 
garde,  Aetarte,  in  Nachrichten  von  der  OeeeUechaft  der  Wie- 
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JBL,x{lS9l),  73  sqq.;  O.  A.  Barton.  The  SemiHc  Jehiar 
Ctttt,  in  Hsdraica.  ix  (1892-93),  131-166,  x  (1893-94),  1-74. 
For  the  "  Q  ueen  of  Heaven  "  consult:  B.  Stade,  in  ZA  TW, 
vi  (1886),  123-132.  289-339;  E.  Schrader.  in  ^OfUfi^s- 
beriehle  der  Berliner  Akademie,  1886,  pp.  477-491;  idem, 
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'  t  Alfhandlunifen,  pp.  186-211,  Freiburg.  1894). 


On  the  eomection  between  Aphrodite  and  Astarte 
consult:  J.  B.  F.  Lajard.  Reeherehee  eur  le  euUe  de 
VHwe,  Paris,  1837;  W.  H.  Engel.  Kyproe,  ii,  6-649.  Ber- 
lin, 1841;  L.  F.  A.  Maury,  Hielovre  dee  rdigione  de  la 
Oriee  antique,  iu,  191-269.  Paris.  1869;  F.  Hommel. 
Aphrodite-Aetarte,  in  Neue  JahrbUcher  fUr  Philoeopkie 
und  Pikdagogie,  oxzv  (1882),  176;  Ohnefalseh-Riehter.  nt 
sup.,  pp.  269-327;  DB.  i.  166.  167-171;  M.  Jastrow.  The 
Religion  cf  Babyloma  and  Aeeyria,  Boston.  1898  (of.  In- 
dex under  tehlar);  EB,  i,  330-383.  336-339;  Q.  A.  Bar- 
ton. A  Sketch  of  Semitie  Origine,  pp.  106.  246-268.  New 
York.  1902;  Schrader.  KAT,  pp.  436-438. 

ASH  WEDNESDAY  (Lat.  Dies  cineria,  feria 
quarta  cinerum):  The  finst  day  of  Lent,  the  begin- 
ning of  the  forty  days'  fast  before  Ettster  in  the 
Western  Church.  The  name  is  not  simply  a  general 
allusion  to  the  repentance  in  sackcloth  and  ashes 
of  which  the  prophets  speak  in  the  Old  Testament, 
but  refers  more  directly  to  a  rite  which  marks  the 
observance  of  the  day  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  The  palm-branches  blessed  on  the  Palm- 
Sunday  of  the  previous  year  are  burned  to  ashes, 
and  these  ashes  are  placed  in  a  vessel  on  the  altar 
before  the  beginning  of  mass.  The  priest,  wearing 
a  violet  cope  (the  color  of  mourning),  prays  that 
God  will  send  his  angel  to  hallow  the  ashes,  that 
they  may  become  a  salutary  remedy  to  all  penitents. 
Then  follows  the  prayer  of  benediction,  which  ex- 
plains the  symbolical  meaning  of  the  use  of  ashes 
still  more  cleariy.  The  ashes  are  then  thrice 
sprinkled  with  holy  water  and  censed,  after  which 
the  celebrant  kneds  and  places  some  of  them  upon 
his  own  head.  The  congregation  then  approach 
the  altar  and  kneel,  while  the  sign  of  the  cross  is 
made  upon  their  foreheads  with  the  blessed  ashes; 
to  each  one  are  said  the  words  Memento,  homo, 
quia  pidvie  eeetin  pxdverem  reverterie  ("  Remember, 
O  man,  that  dust  thou  art  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou 
return  ")• 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  accurately  the  date 
at  which  the  imposition  of  ashes,  which  originally 
formed  a  part  of  the  public  penance  for  grievous 
sinners,  became  a  custom  applicable  to  all  the  faith- 
ful. It  is  demonstrably  at  least  as  old  as  the  synod 
of  Beneventum  in  1091,  which  expressly  commands 
it  for  clergy  and  laity  alike.  In  the  Andean 
communion  the  day  is  mariced  by  a  special  service 
known  as  the  "  commination  service,''  (q.v.)  or  at 
least  by  a  special  collect  and  Scripture  lessons;  and 
the  Irvingite  liturgy  also  contains  prayers  for  it. 
See  Church  Ybab. 

BiBUoamAPHT:  Bingham,  Originee,  book  xriii,  chap,  ii,  |  2; 
Q.  Bevinet,  Hiatory  of  Ae  Reformation  of  A«  Chwrck  of 
England,  ii,  94.  London.  1681;  J.  Kutechker.  Qtbrituche, 
pp.  91-162.  Vienna.  1843. 


ASIA  MINOR    IN  THE  APOSTOLIC    TIME. 


I.  The  Name. 
II.  The  Province  of  Asia. 

III.  The  Imperial  Cult. 

IV.  Citiee. 


V.  The  Islands  of  the  .fisean  Sea. 
VI.  The  Provinee  Fontus-Bithynia. 
VII.  The  ProYinoe  Galatia. 
VIII.  The  Provinee  Lyeia-Pamphylia. 


IX.  The  Provinee  Cilicia. 
X.  Cypnu* 
XI.  The  Provinee  Cappadoda. 


L  The  Name:  The  term  "Asia  Minor"  is  not 
found  in  the  New  Testament;  it  is  said  to  occur  first 
in  Orosius,  i,  2  (400  a.d.).  In  the  apostolic  period 
"Asia"  denoted  the  continent,  Asia  Minor,  and  the 
Roman  province  of  Asia.  Paul  no  doubt  under- 
stood by  Asia,  the  Roman  province  (I  Cor.  xvi,  19; 
II  Cor.  i,  8;  II  Tim.  i,  16).  The  Apocalypse  in- 
cludes also  the  Phrygian  Laodicea;  and  the  provin- 


cial district  is  doubtless  meant  in  I  Pet.  i,  1,  where 
Asia  stands  after  Pontus,  Galatia,  and  Cappadocia 
and  before  Bithynia,  though  it  is  uncertain  whether 
the  author  was  informed  of  the  political  character 
of  these  designations.  How  far  the  Roman  pro- 
vincial demarcations  had  become  familiar  to  the 
people  it  is  difficult  to  tell.  There  are  passages  in 
the  New  Testament  in  which  the  term  Asia  is  used 
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in  a  narrower  sense.     In  the  time  of  Paul  the 
country  was  still  in  a  stage  of  development. 

n.  The  Province  of  Asia:  When  Attains  III 
of  Pergamos  in  133  B.C.  willed  his  country  to  the 
Romans,  it  was  declared  a  province,  though  the  real 
organization  was  not  effected  until  129.  The  main 
parts  were  the  maritime  districts  Mysia,  Lydia,  and 
Caria.  With  these  Cicero  (Pro  Flacco,  xxvii,  66) 
mentions  Phrygia,  which  belonged  to  the  province 
after  116.  Under  the  emperors  Asia  was  a  sena- 
torial province  ruled  by  a  proconsul,  whose  seat 
was  at  Ephesus.  The  diet  of  the  province,  to  which 
representatives  (Gk.  astarchai  ;  cf .  Acts  xix,  31 )  were 
sent,  met  annually  in  different  cities.  Its  powers 
and  duties  culminated  in  the  imperial  cult;  and 
hence  it  was  presided  over  by  the  sacerdos  provin- 
dcB  or,  Greek,  archiereua  Ua  AsiaSf  who  offered  the 
sacrifices  and  pronounced  the  vow  for  the  emperor 
and  his  house.  This  office  changed  annually  and 
the  years  were  dated  accordingly. 

IIL  The  Imperial  Cult:  The  empire  as  the 
guaranty  of  peace  and  the  source  of  all  blessings 
of  culture  appeared  to  the  people  as  a  divine  power. 
From  his  point  of  view  the  author  of  the  Apocaljrpse 
(xiii,  3-8)  describes  this  worship  of  the  empire 
by  the  world.  He  is  convinced  that  the  empire 
owes  its  success  to  a  supernatural  power,  but  not 
to  the  God  of  heaven — rather  to  the  devil.  The 
Jews  as  a  rule  enjoyed  religious  liberty  throughout 
the  empire,  and  were  not  required  to  take  part  in  the 
imperial  cult.  What  Csesar  had  granted  to  them 
was  confirmed  by  Augustus  and  Claudius.  The 
sufferings  of  the  Christians  of  Asia  Minor,  mentioned 
in  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter,  were  not  caused  by 
their  refusal  to  take  part  in  this  worship  (cf.  ii,  13 
sqq.).  It  IB  true  that  the  populace  hated  and 
persecuted  the  Christians,  but  not  because  they 
refused  to  honor  the  emperor;  the  name  of  this 
new  8uper$titio  was  distrusted  and  outlawed  as 
at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Nero  (Tacitus,  Annates, 
XV,  44). 

IV.  Cities:  The  number  of  free  cities  was 
steadily  reduced  under  the  emperors;  and  inmiu- 
nity  from  taxation  was  granted  in  place  of  auton- 
omy. An  edict  of  Antoninus  Pius  divided  the 
cities  into  three  classes  according  to  size  and  im- 
portance. Pliny  (Hist,  not.,  V,  xxix,  106  sqq.) 
mentions  nine  cities  which  possessed  a  court  of 
justice,  viz. :  Laodicea  ad  Lycum,  Synnada,  Apamea, 
Alabanda,  Sardis,  Smyrna,  Ephesus,  Adramyt- 
tium,  and  Pergamos.  Ephesus,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Cayster,  often  caUed  on  inscriptions  "  the  first 
and  greatest  metropolis  of  Asia,"  was  the  seat 
of  the  proconsul.  Another  title  of  the  city  is 
"  temple-keeper  "  (i.e.,  of  Diana;  cf.  Acts  xix,  36, 
R.  v.;  the  Greek  is  nedkoroa,  the  usual  word  for 
the  custodian  of  a  temple).  A  college  of  virgin 
priestesses  ministered  to  Diana,  presided  over  by  a 
eunuch  called  Megabysos.  It  was  no  exaggeration 
of  Demetrius  when  he  said  that  the  Ephesian 
Artemis  was  worshiped  not  only  by  all  Ada,  but 
by  the  whole  world  (Acts  xix,  27);  for  through 
Ephesus  flowed  the  conmierce  between  the  East  and 
the  West.  Among  the  strangers  residing  there 
were  many  Jews,  who  had  a  83rnagogue  (Acts  xviii,  1 9, 
26,  xix,  8)  and  enjoyed  special  privileges,  especially 


those  who  were  Roman  citizens,  as  may  be  seen 
from  documents  contained  in  Josephus  and  Philo. 
Ephesus  was  a  member  of  the  confederation  of  the 
thirteen  'Ionian  cities,  of  which  Biiletus  was  the 
head. 

A  great  road  led  from  Ephesus  to  Magnesia, 
where  was  another  temple  of  Artemis  which  Strabo 
places  on  a  par  with  the  Ephesian.  Christianity 
came  to  Magnesia  from  Ephesus;  among  the 
epistles  of  Ignatius,  that  to  the  Bifagnesians  inmie- 
diately  follows  that  to  the  Ephesians.  After  Mag- 
nesia, Strabo  mentions  Tralles  (also  mentioned  by 
Ignatius),  once  a  wealthy  city,  called  C^sesarea  under 
Augustus.  Jews  also  dwelt  there;  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  Gospel  was  brought  thither  from  Ephesus 
(Acts  xix,  10).  It  seems  that  special  missionary 
attention  was  devoted  to  the  cities  along  the  Mean- 
der-Lykos  road;  for  one  meets  with  the  three 
closely  connected  Phrygian  congregations  Laod- 
icea, Hierapohs,  and  Colossse,  of  which  Laodicea 
was  the  most  important  and  is  alone  mentioned  in 
the  Apocaljrpse.  The  Christian  community  seems 
to  have  shared  in  the  wealth  of  the  city  (Rev.  iii, 
17).  Laodicea  never  had  an  emperor's  temple. 
Polycrates  of  Ephesus  mentions  among  the  **  great 
lights  "  of  Asia  a  bishop  and  martyr  with  the 
Phrygian  name  Lagans  as  bujied  at  Laodicea 
(Eusebius,  Hist,  eccL,  IV,  xxiv,  6).  In  165  there  was 
"  great  strife  concerning  the  Passover  there  "  (ib. 
IV,  xxvi,  3).  Colosss,  an  important  city  of  Phrygia, 
was  long  the  seat  of  a  bishop.  More  important 
than  Colossffi  was  Hierapolis,  the  native  place  of 
the  philosopher  Epictetus,  and  the  place  in  which 
the  apostle  Philip  lived  and  died.  Papias  was 
bishop  of  Hierapohs,  as  was  also  Claudius  ApoUi- 
naris.  Apamea  was  founded  by  Antiochus  Soter  and 
was  the  seat  of  a  conventus  juridicus.  That  many 
Jews  lived  hero  is  known  from  Cicero  {Pro  Flacco, 
xxviii);  they  had  their  own  constitution,  a  "  law 
of  the  Jews." 

The  Lydian  Philadelphia  was  sparsely  populated 
on  account  of  the  frequent  earthquakes.  The 
Gospel  was  brought  thither  from  Ephesus.  Phila- 
delphia is  one  of  the  seven  chiu*ches  of  Asia  men- 
tioned in  the  Apocalypse  (iii,  7-13);  among  its 
inhabitants  Jews  are  mentioned  (iii,  9).  Ignatius 
addressed  an  epistle  to  the  Philadelphians;  and 
Eusebius  (Hist,  ecd.,  V,  xvii,  3)  mentions  a  prophet- 
ess Ammia  of  Philadelphia.  Sardis  was  the  ancient 
city  of  the  Lydian  kings.  Jews  lived  there,  having 
their  own  jurisdiction.  The  Chureh  at  Sardis, 
one  of  the  seven  mentioned  in  the  Apocalypse 
(iii,  1-6),  was  the  episcopal  see  of  Melito  in  the  time 
of  Antoninus  Pius.  Two  famous  roads  led  from 
Sardis:  one  to  Pergamos  by  way  of  Thyatira,  the 
other  to  Smyrna.  All  three  cities  are  mentioned 
among  the  seven  Churohes  of  the  Apocalypse. 
Thyatira  was  known  especially  for  its  gild  of  dyers. 
The  Lydia  mentioned  in  Acts  xvi,  14,  called  a 
"  seller  of  purple,"  had  probably  come  to  Philippi 
with  wool  which  had  beein  dyed  at  home.  Thyatira 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  Monta- 
nism  (Epiphanius,  Hcer.,  li,  33).  Taking  a  west- 
em  road  from  Thyatira  one  comes  to  Smjrma, 
wherein  196  B.C.  a  temple  was  built  in  honor  of  the 
dea  Roma,    Tiberius  allowed  a  temple  to  be  erected 
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here  to  himself,  his  mother,  and  the  senate.  Polit- 
ically Smyrna  was  not  as  important  as  Ephesus; 
but  it  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  beautiful 
city  of  Asia.  Jews  in  Smyrna  are  mentioned  in 
Rev.  ii,  9  and  in  the  Martyrium  Polycarpiy  3di,  2, 
and  both  times  as  enemies  of  the  Christians.  Paul 
does  not  seem  to  have  done  missionary  work  there; 
but  that  the  congregation  was  founded  by  John  is 
not  a  necessary  inference.  By  the  "  angel  of  the 
church  in  Smyrna"  (Rev.  ii,  8)  Polycarp  might 
be  meant,  had  not  the  epistles  to  the  seven  churches 
originated  in  a  much  earlier  period  than  the  final 
redaction  of  the  Apocalypse.  From  Smyrna  the 
road  leads  by  way  of  Cyme,  Myrina,  and  Elaea  to 
Pergamos,  where  it  meets  the  road  to  Thyatira. 
PergamoSy  the  ancient  royal  city  of  the  Attalides, 
was  still  famous  under  the  Roman  empire.  In  the 
time  of  Augustus  (29  B.C.)  the  first  provincial 
temple  was  erected  here,  and  by  the  side  of  Ephesus 
Pergamos  seems  to  have  been  the  most  prominent 
city  in  Asia.  It  was  famous  for  the  cult  of  iEscula- 
pius.  Although  the  Jews  had  influence,  they  were 
not  the  cause  of  the  animosities  mentioned  in  Rev. 
ii,  12-17.  Though  they  are  called  in  the  Apocalypse 
a  "  synagogue  of  Satan  "  (ii,  9),  it  is  most  unlikely 
that  they  are  meant  by  the  words:  "  I  know  .  .  . 
where  thou  dwellest,  where  Satan's  seat  is"  (ii, 
13);  the  language  points  to  a  more  concrete  phe- 
nomenon, which  might  be  thought  of  as  an  em- 
bodiment of  Satan,  and  no  doubt  refers  to  the 
worship  of  JBsculapius.  This  "  savior,"  whose 
symbol  was  the  serpent,  and  who,  according  to 
Justin  {Apologia,  i,  21,  22),  looked  much  like  Christ, 
could  easily  appear  as  a  devilish  caricature  of  the 
Son  of  God.  The  words  "  haist  not  denied  my 
faith"  imply  that  in  the  days  of  Antipas  the 
population  made  an  effort  to  force  the  worship  of 
.^^ulapius  upon  others. 

From  the  seaport  Adramyttium,  where  there  was 
a  conventtut  juridicuSf  following  the  north  coast  of 
the  Adramyttian  bay  the  road  leads  to  Assos, 
where  Paul  seems  to  have  been  active  (Acts  xx, 
13-14).  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Cleanthes  the 
Stoic.  Troas,  or  rather  Alexandria,  became  famous 
under  Roman  sway.  Augustus  made  it  a  colony. 
It  was  the  seaport  from  which  Paul  went  to  Mace- 
donia (Acts  xvi,  11).  It  is  perhaps  characteristic 
of  the  Roman  citizen,  that,  besides  Ephesus,  Troas 
is  the  only  city  of  the  province  of  Asia  where  Paul 
labored  in  person  (Acts  xx,  5-7;  II  Cor.  ii,  12; 
II  Tim.  iv,  13).  The  CJhurch  of  TVoas  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Apocalypse,  but  is  referred  to  by 
Ignatius  in  his  epistles  to  the  Philadelphians  (xi, 
2)  and  Smymseans  (xii,  2).  Abydus,  Lampsacus, 
and  Cyzicus  were  not  included  in  Paul's  mission. 

V.  The  Islands  of  the  Mgtan  Sea  belonged  in 
great  part  to  the  province  of  Asia.  Tenedos  was 
opposite  Alexandria  Troas;  Lesbos,  with  the  capital 
Mytilene,  or  as  the  later  form  reads  in  Acts  xx,  14, 
Mitylene,  was  the  first  station  on  the  passage  from 
Assos.  Thence  Paul  sailed  (Acts  xx,  15)  to  Chios, 
opposite  the  Ionic  peninsula.  On  the  following  day 
he  reached  Samoa.  According  to  the  reading  of 
Codex  D,  he  seems  not  to  have  tarried  on  the  island 
itself  in  the  city  of  Samos,  but  in  the  town  of 
Trogyllium  on  a  little  isle  of  like  name  before  the 


cape,  mentioned  by  Strabo.  South  of  Samos  lay 
the  small  island  of  Patmos.  Following  the  route  of 
Paul  (Acts  xxi,  1)  one  comes  to  Cooe  and  Rhodes. 
During  the  last  decades  before  Christ,  Rhodes 
was  a  center  of  culture;  it  was  the  native  place  of 
the  Stoic  Pansetius,  whose  work  "  On  Duty  "  Cicero 
used  in  his  De  officiis ;  in  Rhodes,  too,  labored  hia 
pupil  Posidonius  (about  90-50  B.C.);  the  rheto- 
rician Apollonius  Molon,  the  teacher  of  Cicero  and 
Csesar;  and  Theodore  of  Gadara,  the  teacher  of 
Tiberius. 

VL  The  Province  Pontos-Bithynia:  When  King 
Nicomedes  III,  Philopator,  of  Bithynia  bequeathed 
in  74  B.C.  his  country  to  the  Romans,  ^he  governor 
of  Asia  made  it  a  province,  and  it  was  extended 
toward  the  east  in  64  B.C.  by  annexing  north  Paph- 
lagonia  and  Pontus.  After  the  separation  of  Pontus 
Galaticus,  which  was  joined  to  Galatia,  the  new 
province  with  the  double  name  Pontus  (and) 
Bithynia  comprised  the  entire  coast  region  eaat  of 
the  Rhyndacus,  north  of  Mt.  Olympus,  extending 
beyond  the  Halys  to  the  city  of  Amisus.  As  a 
senatorial  province  it  was  ruled  by  proconsuls 
with  a  legate,  a  questor,  and  six  lictors.  Pliny  the 
Younger  was  an  extraordinary  governor,  who  was 
sent  to  the  province  (111-112  a.d.)  to  regulate  its 
finances.  The  domestic  conditions  in  Bithynia 
are  described  not  only  in  the  correspondence  of 
Pliny  the  Younger  with  Trajan,  but  also  in  the 
speeches  of  the  sophist  Dio  Chrysostomus  of 
Prusa,  which  have  much  of  interest  to  the  investi- 
gator of  early  Christianity  (ed.  H.  von  Amim,  2 
vols.,  Berlin,  1893-96;  cf.  also  idem,  Dio  von  Prusa, 
ib.  1898).  The  most  noteworthy  of  the  cities  of 
Pontus  and  Bithynia  were  Apamea,  Chalcedon, 
Byzantium,  and  Prusa.  A  court  of  judgment  was 
also  at  Nicsea  (see  NicaA,  Councils  of),  where 
there  was  a  temple  of  the  dea  Roma  and  of  the 
divus  Julius,  whereas  the  provincial  temple  was 
at  Nicomedia.  In  Pontus  were  Amastris,  Sinope, 
Amisus,  Abonuteichiss,  and  Comma.  Concerning 
the  Jews  in  Pontus  and  Bithynia  cf .  Acts  ii,  9, 
xviii,  2.  The  spread  of  Christianity  in  Pontus  is 
attested  by  Pliny  (JSpist,  xcvi,  9). 

Vn.  The  Province  Galatia  has  a  complicated 
history.  Its  boimdaries  were  often  changed.  It 
deriv^  its  name  from  the  Celtic  tribes  which 
migrated  to  Asia  Minor  in  the  third  centuiy  B.C., 
and,  according  to  Strabo,  occupied  the  eastern  part 
ofPhrygia.  Without  going  into  details,  it  can  be  as- 
sumed that  in  the  New  Testament "  Galatia  "  means 
not  the  seat  of  the  three  Celtic  tribes,  but  the 
Roman  province  including  Pisidi^  and  Lycaonia, 
therefore  the  territory  of  the  first  Pauline  missionary 
journey.  The  question  is  of  interest  whether  by 
'Hhe  Churches  of  Galatia  **  (Gal.  i,  2)  Paul  undei^ 
stood  only  those  of  the  first  missionary  journey. 
He  shows  an  inclination  to  address  his  Churches 
according  to  provinces,  following  the  Roman  pro- 
vincial divisions.  When  he  addresses  a  Church 
with  reference  to  its  special  needs,  he  naturally 
speaks  to  Corinthians,  Thessalonians,  Philippians; 
but  where  he  overlooks  his  missionary  territory 
as  a  whole,  he  uses  the  provincial  names.  There 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  "the  Churches  of 
Galatia"  means  anything  else  than  the  Churches 
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of  the  Roman  province.  Since  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians  was  not  addressed  to  one  Church,  but  to 
a  number  of  Churches,  Paul  had  to  select  a  name 
expressive  of  all;  and  the  designation  "Churches 
of  Galatia"  was  quite  natiuul  and  appropriate  for 
the  Roman  citizen,  to  whom  the  political  divisions 
of  the  empire  were  no  fortuitous  arrangement, 
but  a  moral  good.  In  the  time  of  Paul  there  were 
no  Galatians  in  the  old  sense;  and  the  name  means 
subjects  of  the  Roman  emperor  belonging  to  the 
province  of  Galatia.  Similarly  Tychicus  and  the 
Ephesian  Trophimus  (Acts  xxi,  29)  are  said  to  be 
of  Asia  (xx,  4);  and  Gains  and  Aristarchus  are 
called  Macedonians  (xix,  29,  xxvii,  2;  cf.  II  Cor. 
ix,  2, 4),  although  Gains  was  certainly  no  Macedonian 
by  birth.  Of  the  Galatian  cities  Anc3rra  was  the 
seat  of  the  governor,  having  the  provincial  temple 
of  Augustus  and  of  the  dea  Roma,  on  the  walls  of 
which  the  deeds  of  Augustus  were  inscribed  (the 
so-called  monumeniwn  Ancyranum),  From  An- 
cyra  the  road  leads  eastward  to  Tavium,  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  Trocmse.  The  capital  of  the  Tohs- 
tobogi  was  Pessinus,  famous  for  the  rich  temple 
dedicated  to  Cybele,  whom  the  natives  called 
Agdistis.  North  of  Pessinus  was  Genna,  a  colony 
founded  by  Augustus  {Jtdia  Aitgusta  Fida  Germa), 
For  military  purposes  a  direct  connection  must 
have  existed  with  Antioch  in  Pisidia  (Acts  xiii,  14), 
where  Augustus  had  established  a  military  colony 
under  the  name  of  CJsesarea,  not  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament.  It  was  the  center  of  a  system  of 
military  settlements  which  the  emperor  established 
to  protect  the  province  against  the  mountain  tribes 
of  Pisidia  and  Isaurica.  It  is  possible  that  Paul 
went  to  Iconiom  by  way  of  Antioch.  According 
to  Strabo,  Iconium  belonged  to  Lycaonia;  but  in 
Acts  xiv,  6  it  seems  not  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
Lycaonian  cities;  the  population  was  Phrygian. 
The  Jews  had  a  synagogue  and  in  the  Acta  of 
Paul  cmd  Thecla  a  proconsul  is  erroneously  men- 
tioned in  Iconiom.  Another  city  was  L3r8tra,  which 
was  a  Roman  colony  and  had  a  temple  of 
Jupiter.  Another  colony  was  Derbe  at  the  south 
end  of  the  province. 

VnL  The  Province  Lycia-Pamphylia  was  organ- 
ized by  Claudius  in  43  a.d.  and  again  under  Ves- 
pasian. Till  135  it  was  governed  by  the  emperor; 
afterward,  by  the  senate.  Among  the  six  larger 
cities  of  Lycia  which  are  mentioned  by  Strabo  are 
the  two  maritime  towns  Patara  and  M3rra,  through 
which  Paul  passed  on  his  journeys  (Acts  xxi,  1-2, 
xxvii,  5-6).  PhaseliSy  with  three  ports,  did  not 
belong  to  the  Lycian  confederacy  in  the  time  of 
Strabo,  but  was  independent.  The  Jews  in  Phaselis 
are  mentioned  in  I  Mace,  xv,  23.  Of  the  Pam- 
phylian  cities  Attalia  is  of  special  interest,  because 
Paul  on  returning  from  his  first  missionary  joiuney 
went  thither  to  sail  to  Antioch  (Acts  xiv,  25-26). 
Ramsay  suggests  that  the  same  vessel  which 
brought  the  apostle  from  Paphos  took  him  toPerga 
also. 

EL  The  Province  Cilicia  varied  in  extent  at 
different  times.  Under  Cicero's  administration 
(51-50  B.C.),  besides  Cilicia,  Pamphylia,  Pisidia, 
Isaurica,  and  Lycaonia,  the  districts  of  Laodicea, 
Apamea,    Ssmnada,  and  Cyprus,  afterward  joined 


with  Asia,  belonged  to  it.  Through  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  provinces  of  Galatia  (25  B.C.),  Pamphylia 
(43  A.D.),  and  Cyprus  (22  B.C.),  the  territory  of  the 
province  was  reduced  to  Cilicia  proper.  The 
western  part  of  it,  Cilicia  Aspera,  was  given  by 
Augustus  to  Archelaus  of  Cappadocia  (25  B.C.),  with 
Elaiussa-Sebaste  as  capital;  and  Caligula  gave  it  to 
Antiochus  IV  of  Commagene.  Under  Vespasian 
it  was  restored  to  the  province  of  Cilicia.  Con- 
sidering the  small  extent  which  the  province  had 
under  the  first  emperors,  it  no  doubt  was  imder  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  procurator  of  Syria.  Under 
Hadrian  Cilicia  Campestris  and  Aspera  became 
one  imperial  province.  Under  Domitian  the 
seat  of  government  was  Antioch,  otherwise  Tarsus 
was  the  metropolis.  From  the  time  of  Antony 
it  was  an  wrbs  libera,  densely  populated  and  wealthy; 
it  was  the  home  of  the  Stoic  philosopher  Atheno- 
dorus,  son  of  Sandon,  the  honored  teacher  of  Augus- 
tus, perhaps  also  of  Strabo.  According  to  Cicero 
(Ad  Atticum,  XVI,  xi,  4,  xiv,  4),  he  helped  him  in 
the  preparation  of  the  De  offidia,  A  riv^  of  Tarsus 
was  AnazarbuSy  called  also  Cssarea,  native  city  of 
the  physician  and  author  Dioscorides,  who  lived 
under  Nero,  and  whose  work,  De  materia  medica 
(ed.  C.  Sprengel,  Leipsic,  1829),  Luke  is  said  to  have 
perused  (cf.  P.  de  Lagarde,  Psalterium  juxta  He- 
brcBOS  Hieronymif  Leipsic,  1874,  pp.  165  sqq.;  W.  K. 
Hobart,  The  Medical  Language  of  St.  Luke,  Dublin. 
1882;  Zahn,  Eirdeitung,  ii,  384,  435).  From  Tar- 
sus the  highroad  leads  over  the  C^cian  Taurus 
to  Cappadocia.  On  the  road  from  Tarsus  to  Issus 
and  Alexandria  was  Mopsuestia,  the  episcopal  see  of 
Theodore. 

X.  Cyprus:  After  a  temporary  union  with 
Cilicia  the  province  of  Cyprus  was  separated  in 
22  B.C.  and  organized  as  a  senatorial  province, 
ruled  by  a  proprcstor  pro  consule  with  a  legate  and 
questor.  Many  Jews  lived  in  Cyprus,  and  Cyprian 
Jewish  Christians  brought  the  Gospel  to  Aiitioch 
(Acts  xi,  20);  Barnabas  was  fromC^rus  (Acts  iv, 
36).  In  Salamis  there  were  many  synagogues.  In  the 
revolt  under  Trajan  the  Jews  killed  240,000  non- 
Jews,  and  completely  devastated  the  city  of  Salamis. 
For  a  punishment  they  were  all  banished  from 
the  island.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  mention  the 
two  seaports  Salamis  in  the  east,  and  Paphos; 
Solly  on  the  southern  coast,  had  a  sanctuary  of 
Aphrodite  and  Isis;  Citium  was  the  birthplace  of 
the  Stoic  Zeno. 

XL  The  Province  Cappadocia:  In  the  year 
17  A.D.  Cappadocia,  after  the  death  of  the  last 
king  Archdaus,  was  made  a  province,  governed 
by  a  procurator  who,  as  in  Judea,  was  under  the 
governor  of  the  province  of  Syria  in  military  mat- 
ters. In  the  year  70  Vespasian  united  it  with 
Galatia,  but  it  was  afterward  again  separated. 
Pontus  Galaticus  with  Amasia  and  Pontus  Polemo- 
niacus,  which  had  belonged  to  Galatia,  Trajan 
joined  to  Cappadocia,  to  which  was  added  Armenia 
Minor  and  Lycaonia  with  Iconium.  Cappadocia 
had  very  few  cities  of  importance.  That  Paul  did 
no  missionary  work  there  is  very  intelligible;  hence 
it  is  also  improbable  that  he  should  have  traveled 
through  Cappadocia  (Acts  xviii,  23).  The  road 
would  have  brought  him  within  three  days  from 
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the  Cilician  gates  to  Tyana,  the  birthplace  of 
Apollonius,  a  Roman  colony  after  CaracaUa;  from 
thence  perhaps  to  Mazaka^Eusebea,  called  Cssarea, 
the  most  important  and  still  flourishing  city  in 
Cappadocia,  the  metropolis  of  the  province,  the 
birthplace  of  Basil  the  Great.  Nazianzus  and 
Nyssa,  the  episcopal  sees  of  the  two  Gregorys, 
were  places  of  no  importance. 

(JoHANNBB  Weiss.) 
Bibuoobaprt:  The  mrtide  Kleiruuien  in  der  Apo9toU9chen 
Zeit,  in  Hauok-Hersog.  RE,  3d.  ed..  x,  635-563,  is  a 
fldiolarly  and  oomprehensive  treatment  of  the  subject, 
and  should  be  consulted  for  further  information  and  ti- 
tles of  works  dealing  with  particular  localities  and  special 
topics.  .Ritter.  ErdkuruU,  xviii,  xix,  2,  Berlin,  1858-59, 
and  Sievers,  Aaien,  pp.  78-86,  556-562,  Leipsic,  1893, 
gire  a  general  description.  For  the  history:  G.  F.  Herts- 
berg,  Die  GeackichtB  OriechenlamU  urUer  der  Herrechaft  der 
R&mer,  vol  ii,  Halle,  1868;  T.  Mommsen,  ROmieehe  Oe- 
ediichUt  vol.v,  Berlin,  1904,  available  for  the  Finglish  reader 
in  the  transl.  by  T.  T.  Dickson,  Provineee  of  0%e  Roman  Em- 
jfire,  i,  chap,  vii,  New  York,  1887;  J.  Marquardt,  ROmieche 
SiaaievertDaliung,  i,  333-349,  Leipsic,  1881.  A  complete 
collection  of  inscriptions  from  Asia  Ifinor  has  been  under- 
taken by  the  Vienna  Academy,  of  which  vol.  i,  contain- 
ing the  inscriptions  in  the  Lycian  language,  has  been 
issued  (1900).  Of  great  value  in  English  are  W.  M.  Ram- 
say, in  CUueieal  Review,  iii  (1889),  174  sqq.,  The  Hie- 
iorical  Oeoffraphy  of  Aeia  Minor,  in  SuppUmentary  Papere 
of  the  Royal  Oeoffraphieal  Society  of  London,  vol.  iv',  1890; 
idem.  The  Church  in  ffie  Roman  Empire  before  A.D.  170, 
London,  1893;  idem.  The  Ciiiee  and  Bithopriee  of  Phrygia,  2 
vols.,  ib.  1895-97;  idem,  8L  Pond  ae  Traveller  and  Roman 
CiHzen,  ib.  1899;  idem,  Lettere  to  ihe  Seven  Churchee 
of  Aeia,  ib.  1904;  articles  on  the  several  oitiee  in  DB  and 
BB.  The  article  in  Ruggiero,  Disionario  Epigrafico  di 
AnHdiith  Romane  is  highly  commended.  On  the  political 
history  of  the  provinces  the  best  monograph  is  V.  Chapot, 
La  province  romaine  proeoneulaire  d*Aeie,  Paris,  1904. 

ASINARn,  as-i-n^^rt-oi:  Originally  a  nickname 
of  the  Jews,  because  they  were  said  to  worship  an 
ass  (see  Ass);  afterward  applied  also  to  the  Chris- 
tians, of  whom  the  same  stoiy  was  told.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  the  Jews  were  the  first  to  shift  the 
reproach  from  themselves  to  the  Christians.  Ter- 
tiillian  (Ad  nationes,  i,  14;  Apologia^  xvi)  tells 
how  an  apostate  Jew,  bitterly  hostile  to  the  Chris- 
tians, exhibited  in  Carthage  a  picture  representing 
a  god  with  ass's  ears  and  a  hoof  on  one  foot,  clad 
in  a  toga  and  holding  a  book,  with  the  inscription 
DEUS  CHRISTIANORUM  0N0K0IHTH2  ["  Ono- 
koietes,  the  God  of  the  Christians;"  the  meaning 
of  "  Onokoietes  "  is  not  very  clear;  it  has  been 
explained  as  "  ass-priest  "  or  "  ass-worshiper "; 
another  reading  is  0N0K0ITH2,  "  lying  in  an  ass's 
manger  '*  (?);  perhaps  there  is  a  ribald  implica- 
tion]. More  offensive  to  the  Christians  was  the 
"travesty  crucifixion"  which  the  Jesuit  Garrucci 
discovered  in  1856  in  the  ruins  of  a  building  on  the 
southern  declivity  of  the  Palatine,  which  was  pos- 
sibly a  school  for  the  imperial  pages.  In  that  case 
it  was  probably  sketched  in  an  idle  moment  by  one 
of  theso  lads,  in  mockery  of  the  religion  of  his  Chris- 
tian comrades.  It  represents  a  man's  body  with  an 
ass's  head,  not  strictly  hanging  on  a  cross,  since  the 
feet  are  supported  by  a  platform,  but  with  the  arms 
outstretched  and  fastened  to  the  transverse  piece  of 
a  T-shaped  cross.  To  the  left  is  a  smaller  figure,  rais- 
ing one  hand  in  an  attitude  of  adoration,  and  under 
it  is  the  inscription  AAEHAMENOS  ZEBETE  [i.e., 
aiperai]  GEON  ("  Alexamenos  worships  his  god  "). 
It  is  now  in  the  Museo  Kircheriano  in  Rome. 


In  1870  Visconti  discovered  another  inscription 
in  the  same  building,  with  the  words  AAEHAMEN02 
FIDELIS.  Both  of  these  probably  belong  to 
the  beginning  of  the  third  century.  That  there  is 
nothing  improbable  in  a  Christian  having  been 
among  the  imperial  pages  at  that  time  is  shown 
by  Tertullian  (Apologia,  xxxvii)  and  by  an  in- 
scription of  the  year  217,  given  by  Rossi. 

(A.  Hauck.) 

Bxbuoobapht:  Older  treatments  of  the  subject,  stUl  useful. 
are  Morinus,  De  eapite  aeinino  deo  Chrietiano,  Dort,  1620; 
H.  Heinsius.  De  laude  aaini,  p  186,  Leyden,  1629;  T. 
Haseus,  De  calumnia  olim  Judcsie  et  Chrutianie  impaela, 
Erfurt,  1716.  Later  discussions  are,  P.  Garrucci,  in  CivUta 
cattoltea,  series  3,  vol.  iv  (1856),  629;  DCA,  i.  140.  For  the 
"  travesty  crucifixion,"  cf.  F.  Becker,  Das  Spottcrucifix  der 
rbmiechen  KaieerpdUXete,  Breslau,  1866;  P.  Garrucci.  Staria 
deUa  arte  Chrietiana,  plate  483.  vi,  136.  Prato,  1880;  F.  X. 
Kraus,  Das  Spottcrucifix  vom  Palatin  und  neuentdedctee 
Orafflto,  Freiburg,  1872;  DCA,  i,  616. 

ASMODEUS,  as^'mo-di'us  (in  the  Talmud, 
Aahmedai):  An  ''  evil  spirit,"  first  mentioned  in 
the  apocryphal  book  of  Tobit  (iii,  8),  as  loving 
Sara,  the  daughter  of  Raguel  at  Ecbatana,  and 
causing  the  death  of  her  seven  successive  husbands 
on  the  bridal  night.  But  Tobias,  the  eighth,  escaped, 
under  the  direction  of  Raphael,  by  burning  "  the 
ashes  of  the  perfumes  "  with  the  heart  and  liver  of  a 
fish  which  he  had  caught  in  the  Tigris.  When  Asmo- 
deus  smelled  the  fumes,  he  fled  to  Upper  Egypt, 
and  was  bound  there  by  Raphael  (Tobit  viii,  1-3). 
The  figure  of  this  demon  is  taken  from  the  Persiana 
who  greatly  influenced  later  Jewish  angelology  and 
demonology.  He  is  Parsee  in  origin,  and  to  be 
identified  with  iEshma  of  the  Avesta,  the  imper- 
sonation of  anger  (the  primary  meaning)  and  ra^ 
pine. 

Once  adopted  by  the  Jews,  Asmodeus,  thanks  to 
rabbinic  fancies,  took  on  greater  dimensions. 
Thus  he  is  said  to  have  been  implicated  in  Noah's 
drunkenness  and  to  be  the  offspring  of  the  incest 
of  Tubal-cain  with  his  sister  Naainah;  he  is  reputed 
to  have  driven  Solomon  from  his  kingdom,  but 
later  Solomon  forced  him  to  serve  in  building  the 
Temple,  which  he  did  noiselessly  by  means  of  the 
worm  Shamir,  whose  whereabouts  he  revealed  to 
Solomon. 

Biblioobapht:  J.  A.  Eisenmenger,  Bnideektee  Judenthvun, 
i.  351-361,  823,  Frankfort,  1700;  A.  F.  QfrGrer,  OeechidUe 
dee,Urchri9tenthume,  i,  378-424,  Stuttgart,  1838;  T.  Ben- 
fey  and  M.  A.  Stem,  Ueber  die  Monatenamen,  p.  201,  Ber^ 
lin,  1836;  F.  H.  H.  Windischmann.  Zoroaeirxeche  Studien, 
ed.  F.  Spiegel,  pp.  138-147.  ib.  1863;  Kohut,  Ueber  die 
j'Qdieche  Angdologie  und  DOmonologie  in  ihrer  AWUtngiif- 
keit  vom  Pareiemue,  in  Abhandlungen  fdr  die  Kunde  dee 
Moroenlandee,  iv  (1866),  72-86;  F.  Spiegel,  Eranieehe 
AUerthumekunde,  ii,  131-133,  Leipsic,  1873;  GrOnbaum, 
Beitrige  sur  vergleichenden  MyOialogie  aue  der  Hagooda, 
in  ZDMQ,  xxxi  (1877),  215-224;  consult  also  commen- 
taries on  Tobit. 

ASMONEAHS.    See  Hasmonbans. 

ASPERSION  WITH  HOLT  WATER:  A  rite 
of  frequent  use  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  It 
has  a  place  in  the  administration  of  baptism  and 
extreme  imction,  in  the. nuptial  blessing,  and  in 
the  ceremonies  of  sepulture,  as  well  as  in  the  con- 
secration of  objects  for  divine  worship  and  in 
blessings  of  all  kinds.  Persons  entering  or  leaving 
a  church  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  with  holy 
water.    A  solemn  form  of  aspersion,  practised  in 
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parish  churches  every  Sunday  before  the  high  mass, 
is  called  the  Asperges,  from  the  first  word  of  the 
antiphon  usually  intoned  by  the  officiating  priest. 
The  explanation  of  the  use  of  holy  water  in  asper- 
sions is  found  in  the  prayer  said  at  the  time  when 
it  is  blessed, — that,  wherever  it  is  sprinkled,  the 
invocation  of  God's  name  may  drive  away  all  evil 
spirits  and  every  temptation,  and  that  the  Holy 
^irit  by  his  presence  may  comfort  all  who  implore 
the  divine  mercy.    See  Holt  Water. 

John  T.  Creaoh. 

ASS:  The  wild  ass  (Heb.  pere,  poetic  'arodh; 
annua  onager  or  hemippus)  is  often  mentioned  in 
the  Old  Testament,  and  appears  to  have  been  found 
in  earlier  times  more  frequently  in  Syria  than  is 
now  the  case.  It  is  described  as  dwelling  in  the 
wilderness  (Isa.  xxxii,  14;  Jer.  ii,  24);  and  to  the 
poet  it  is  a  type  of  unbridled  love  of  freedom 
(Job  xi,  12,  zxxix,  5-6),  and  a  picture  of  the  wan- 
dering Bedouin  (Gen.  xvi,  12;  Job  zxiv,  5).  Hosea 
(viii,  9)  compares  Ephraim  wilfully  running  after 
Assyria,  to  a  wild  ass  separated  from  the  herd. 
It  feeds  on  the  vegetation  of  the  salt  steppe  (Job 
vi,  5;  Jer.  xiv,  6).  The  animal  is  larger  and  more 
bcMiutiful  and  graceful  than  the  conmion  ass;  it 
is  famous  for  its  swiftness,  and  is  hard  to  catch. 

The  tame  ass  has  been  from  ancient  times  one  of 
the  most  important  domestic  animals  in  the  East, 
whence  it  was  introduced  into  Greece  and  Italy  (cf. 
V.  Hehn,  KuUurpflanzm  tmd  HaiuUere,  Berlin,  1894, 
pp.  130-131).  The  Oriental  ass  is  larger,  quicker, 
more  enduring,  and  more  intelligent  than  the 
European.  As  in  older  times,  the  light-gray  asses 
or  white  asses  are  still  preferred,  which  the  Sleb 
Bedouins  rear  in  the  desert;  the  usual  color  is 
reddish-brown  (hence  the  name  iamor).  All 
classes  used  them  for  riding,  for  which  purpose  the 
females  were  preferred  (Num.  xzii,  11;  Judges  x, 
4;  II  Sam.  xvii,  23,  xix,  26;  I  Kings  xiii,  13;  II 
Kings  iv,  24;  cf.  Matt,  xxi,  2-9).  In  the  time  of 
David,  mules  were  used  (II  Sam.  xiii,  29;  xviii,  9; 
I  Kings  i,  33).  The  driver  went  alongside  or 
behind  (Judges  xix,  3;  II  Kings  iv,  24).  The  ass 
was  also  used  as  a  beast  of  burden  (Gen.  xiii,  26, 
xlix,  14;  I  Sam.  xxv,  18;  Neh.  xiii,  15),  for  plowing 
(Deut.  xxii,  10;  Isa.  xxx,  24,  xxxii,  20),  and  for 
grinding.  Being  an  unclean  animal,  it  could  not 
be  sacrificed  (Ex.  xiii,  13,  xxxiv,  20),  nor  could 
its  flesh  be  eaten  (but  cf.  II  Kings  vi,  25).  With 
other  nations,  as  the  Egyptians,  it  was  sacred, 
and  with  this  may  probably  be  connected  the  fable 
circulated  by  Greek  and  Roman  writers  that  the 
Jews  worshiped  the  ass  as  God  (see  Asinarh). 

I.  Bbnzinobr. 

BiBUoaaAPHT:  An  eariy  treatment  still  valuable  is  by 
8.  Boehart,  HieroMoieon,  i.  148-149.  ii.  214-216.  London. 
1063;  C.  von  Lengerke.  Kenaan.  i,  140-141.  146,  166. 
Kfinissberg.  1844;  J.  G.  Wood.  WHd  AnimaU  of  th^  BibU, 
London.  1887;  DB,  i.  173-174;  EB,  i,  848-344. 

ASS,  BROTHERS  OF  THE  (Ordo  aHnorum).  See 
Trinitarians. 

ASS,  FEAST  OF  THE:  A  popular  entertain- 
ment provided  by  the  Church  in  the  Biiddle  Ages 
in  several  cities  of  France.  The  aim,  as  in  the 
miracle-plays,  mysteries,  moralities,  and  many 
minor  points  of  the  ritual,  was  to  impress  the 


facts  of  Bible  history  upon  the  minds  of  the  igno- 
rant, and  to  give  general  religious  instruction.  At 
Rouen  a  drama  was  presented  at  Christmas-tide, 
in  which  the  prophets,  Moses,  Aaron,  John  the 
Baptist  and  his  parents,  Simeon,  Nebuchadnezzar, 
Vergil,  and  the  Sibyl  appeared  in  appropriate  dress 
and  announced  the  coming  of  a  redeemer.  The 
stoiy  of  Balaam  was  one  of  the  scenes,  and  the  ass 
was  made  to  speak  by  the  help  of  a  priest  concealed 
between  the  legs.  At  Beauvais  a  young  woman 
with  a  child  in  her  arms,  and  mounted  on  an  ass, 
was  led  in  procession  through  the  streets  on  Jan.  14, 
in  commemoration  of  the  flight  to  Egypt.  Mass 
was  then  said,  during  which  ''  hinham  "  was  sub- 
stituted for  certain  of  the  usual  responses.  There 
was  a  similar  festival  at  Sens,  and  an  ass's  feast 
at  Madrid  on  Jan.  17,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
story  of  Balaam's  ass  was  recited.  In  the  fifteenth 
century  these  feasts  were  forbidden  because  abuse 
had'crept  in  and  they  had  become  a  scandal.  The 
ass  naturally  figured  frequently  in  Palm  Sunday 
processions,  and  a  picture  of  an  ass  was  often 
introduced  in  the  churches  at  that  time.  See  Bot- 
BiBHOP;  FooiiB,  Feast  of. 

BiBUoomAPHT:  8.  du  Tilliot.  Mimoire9  pour  tervir  h  VhU- 
toin  iU  la  fiU  de9  fouM,  p.  14.  Lausanne,  1741;  C.  F.  du 
Cange.  GloMortuin,  8.v.  "Festum  aainonim." 

ASSEBURGy  ds^se-burg,  ROSAMUIIDE  JULIANE 
V05:  Religious  enthusiast;  b.  at  Eigenstedt,  near 
Aschersleb^  (30  m.  n.w.  of  Halle),  Prussia,  1672; 
d.  in  Dresden  Nov.  8,  1712.  She  might  have  been 
forgotten  long  ago,  U  the  well-known  millenarian, 
Johaim  Wilhelm  Petersen  (q.v.),  had  not  called 
attention  to  her,  and  been  foUowed  in  the  study  of 
her  case  by  such  men  as  Spener,  LOscher,  and  Leib- 
nitz. According  to  her  own  statement,  she  received 
divine  revelations  and  had  glorious  visions  when 
only  seven  years  old,  and  was  regarded  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  her  home  as  an  inspired  prophetess. 
She  asserted  that  Christ  himself  had  appeared  to 
her,  and  that  an  angel  had  received  her  tears  in  a 
golden  vessel.  At  first  these  revelations  were  con- 
fided only  to  the  circle  of  her  friends;  but  they 
obtained  wider  currency  when  she  removed  to 
Blagdeburg  and  became  acquainted  with  Petersen 
who  published  a  treatise  on  her  case  in  1691,  dis- 
cussing the  question  whether  God  might  be  supposed 
still  to  rev^  himself  in  direct  apparitions.  L6- 
scher,  at  Dresden,  and  Johann  Friedrich  Meyer,  at 
Hamburg,  warned  against  believing  her;  Spener, 
asked  for  his  opinion  by  the  electress  of  Saxony, 
expressed  himself  with  great  caution;  Leibnitz 
supported  her,  and  compared  her  visions  to  those 
of  St.  Bridget  and  other  holy  women  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Petersen  received  her  at  Lttneburg,  where 
her  mental  excitement  increased  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  cause  disturbance  in  the  town  and  to  call  for 
an  official  investigation.  Petersen's  deposition 
from  the  office  of  superintendent  and  banishment 
followed  in  1692,  and  implied  the  condemnation 
of  his  friend  She  followed  him  to  WolfenbUttel 
and  to  Magdeburg;  later  she  lived  in  BerUn,  and 
in  the  house  of  a  Saxon  countess,  where  Petersen 
used  to  call  and  visit  her  as  late  as  the  year  1708. 
It  is  said  that  she  died  in  Dresden  Nov.  8,  1712, 
and  was  buried  at  Schdnfeld  near  Pillnitz.    Her  poem 
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euch  gegeben,  is  included  in  some  modem  German 
hymn-books.  (F.  W.  Dibbuus.) 

Bibuoobapht:  J.  W.  Petersen,  LeberubudireOnino*  Frank- 
fort. 1719  (reproduced  in  Eng.,  in  the  work  by  J.  W.  P.. 
A  Letter  to  Same  JHvinee  Concemino  <^  Que^ion  tohether 
Qod,  einoe  Ckriel^e  Aeeenaion  doth  any  more  Reveal  Himeetf 
to  Mankmdby  ffuMeane  of  Divine  Apparitionef  With  an 
Exact  Account  of  vhat  Ood  haih  Beetowed  upon  a  Noble  Maid 
.  .  .  written  in  High-Dutch  and  Now  Set  Forth  in  Eng., 
London.  1606). 

ASSEMAin,  as-s^md'nt  (Italianized  from  the 
Arabic  alnaama'aniyy,  "  the  Simeonite "):  The 
name  of  several  learned  Maronites  who  came  to 
Rome  from  the  Lebanon. 

1.  Joseph  Simonius  Assemani:  The  oldest  and 
best  known;  b.  at  Hasrun  (35  m.  n.e.  of  Beirut, 
near  the  cedar-grove  at  the  foot  of  Jabal  Makmal); 
d.,  eighty  years  old,  at  Rome  Jan.  13,  1768.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Maronite  coUege  in  Rome, 
and  is  said  to  have  learned  thirty  languages.  In 
1715  Pope  Clement  XI  sent  him  to  the  East  to 
look  for  manuscripts,  and  he  was  there  again  from 
1735  to  1738  in  behalf  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Christians  of  the  Lebanon.  He  published  numerous 
works,  of  which  the  first,  and  perhaps  the  most 
important,  was  the  Bibliotheca  orientalU  Clemen- 
ttno-Vaticana  in  qua  manttscriptos  codices  SyriaeoBf 
Arabicos,  PenicoSf  TtardcoSf  HdjraicoSf  Samaria 
tanas,  Armenicas,  JEthiopicoe,  GrcBcoa,  JEgyptiacos, 
Ihericoa,  et  Malabaricos  .  .  .  bibliotheca  VaHcan<B 
addictoB  recensuit  digessU  J,  S,  Assemani.  Twelve 
volumes  were  planned,  of  which  four  were  published 
(Rome,  171^28).  For  Cardinal  Quirini's  edition 
of  the  works  of  Ephraem  Syrus  he  prepared  the  three 
Greek  volumes  (1734-46),  and  in  1751-63  issued 
four  volumes  of  Italica  historica  scriptores,  a  sup 
plement  to  Muratori;  four  more  volumes  were 
planned.  Six  volumes  of  Kalendaria  ecdesicB 
universes  appeared  in  1755;  six  more  were  planned 
and  partially  completed,  but  were  destroyed  by 
fire  in  the  Vatican  library  in  1768.  The  Biblio- 
theca  juris  orierUalis  canonici  et  civUis  (5  vols., 
1762-66)  is  now  very  rare.  The  archives  of  the 
Propaganda  and  of  the  Inquisition  contain  more 
than  100  volumes  of  treatises  by  Assemani.  Many 
of  the  works  which  he  planned  should  be  taken 
up  by  organized  scholarly  research.  A  list  of  his 
manuscript  remains  is  given  in  Mai,  Nova  coUecHo, 
ii,  2  (Rome,  1828),  166-168. 

2.  Joseph  Aloysius  Assemani :  A  yoimger  brother 
of  the  preceding;  b.  about  1710;  d.  at  Rome  Feb. 
9,  1782.  He  was  professor  of  Oriental  languages 
in  Rome.  His  chief  work  was  Codex  liturgicus 
ecdesicB  universes  in  xv.  libros  distributus  (13 
vols.,  Rome,  1749-66).  Most  copies  of  the  last  vol- 
ume were  burned,  but  it  (as  well  as  the  entire  work) 
is  accessible  in  anastatic  reprint.  Besides  minor 
dissertations,  he  published  De  catholicis  sen  patri- 
orchis  ChaldcBorum  et  Nestorianorum  commerUarius 
historico^heologieus  (1755).  His  Latin  translation 
of  the  CoUectio  canonum  of  Ebed  Jesu  and  of  the 
Nomocanon  of  Barhebrseus  is  in  Mai,  Nova  coUectio, 
vii  (1838). 

3.  Stqphan  Evodius  Assemani:  A  cousin  of  the 
preceding  two;  b.  1707;  d.  Nov.  24,  1782.  He 
was  titular  bishop  of  Apamea  and  member  of  the 
Royal   Society  of  Great  Britain.    He  published 


BibliotheetB  Medicem  Laurentianos  et  Palatina 
codicum  mss.  orientalium  catalogus  (Florence,  1742), 
containing  in  twenty-three  j^ates  the  illustrations 
of  Bible  history  from  the  Syriac  codex  of  Rabulas; 
the  three  Syriac  volumes  of  the  works  of  Ephraem 
Syrus  in  the  edition  mentioned  above;  Acta  sanc- 
torum martyrum  orientalium  et  oceidentalium  in 
duos  partes  distributa  :  adcedunt  acta  S.  Simeonis 
StylitcB  (2  vols.,  Rome,  1748);  and  with  J.  S.  Asse- 
mani, BiblioUieccg  apostoliccB  Vaticana  codicum 
manuseriptorum  catalogus  in  ires  partes  distributus, 
of  which  3  volumes  (Hebrew  and  Syriac  manu- 
scripts) had  appeared  (1756  sqq.),  as  well  as  eighty 
pages  of  the  fourth  (Arabic  manuscripts),  when  the 
fire  in  the  Vatican  library  destroyed  the  remainder. 

4.  Simon  Assemani:  A  great-nephew  of  Joseph 
Simonius  and  Joseph  Aloysius  Assemani;  b.  in 
Rome  Feb.  19,  1752,  according  to  G.  P.  Zabeo, 
Orazione  in  funeredi  Assemani  (Padusi,  1821);  others 
say  in  Tripolis,  and  give  the  date  as  Feb.  20,  1752, 
and  Mar.  14,  1749;  d.  in  Padua,  where  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  Arabic,  Apr.  7, 1821 .  His  publications  were 
chiefly  on  Arabic  subjects,  as  Museo  cufico  Naniana 
(Padua,  1788);  Su  la  Setta  Assissana  (1806). 

E.  Nestle. 
BiBUOoaAPHT:  J.  8.  Ereeh  and  J.  O.  Oruber,  AUgemmne 

Eneydopddis,   vol.  vi,   Leipsic,  1821    eqq.;    Nouvelle  bio- 

graphie  ginirale,  vol.  iii,  Paxist  1864. 

ASSEMBLY,  GENERAL:  The  highest  court  of 
the  Presbyterian  churches  (see  Presbyterians). 
The  name  is  from  Heb.  xii,  23. 

ASSER:  Bishop  of  Sherborne;  d.  909  or  910. 
He  was  a  Briton,  a  monk  of  Menevia  (St.  David's), 
and  related  to  the  bishop  of  that  see.  His  repute 
for  learning  was  such  that  about  885  King  Alfred 
asked  him  to  enter  his  service,  and  an  arrange- 
ment was  ultimately  made  whereby  the  monldsh 
scholar  agreed  to  spend  half  of  each  year  with  the 
English  king  and  half  in  his  own  home.  Alfred 
gave  him  very  substantial  rewards,  including  a 
grant  at  Exeter  and  its  district  in  Saxonland  and 
Cornwall.  He  became  bishop  of  Sherborne  (in 
Dorsetshire)  before  900.  He  wrote  a  life  of  Alfred 
(De  rebus  geetis  jElfridi),  which  is  a  chronicle  of 
En^ish  history  from  849  to  887,  with  a  personal  and 
original  narrative  of  Alfred's  career  to  the  latter 
year.  It  betrays  the  author's  Celtic  birth  in  many 
passages,'  and  in  existing  manuscripts  has  been 
much  interpolated.  The  best  editions  are  by 
F.  Wise  (Oxford,  1722),  in  Petrie's  Monumenta 
historica  BrUannica  (London,  1848),  and  by  W.  H. 
Stevenson  (Oxford,  1904,  Eng.  transl.  by  A.  S. 
Cook,  Boston,  1906). 

Bibuoobapht:  T.  Wright,  Biographia  BrUannica  Uteraria, 
i.  405-413,  London,  1842  (queetions  ABser's  authorship  of 
the  De  rebiM  geeOe);  R.  Pauli,  KOnig  Alfred  und  eeine 
SteUe  in  der  Oeeehichte  Englande,  Berlin,  1861  (shows  that 
Wright's  objections  are  unfounded). 

ASSHUR:  1.  City  of  Assyria.  See  Assyria, 
IV,  §  1.   2.  Assyrian  God.    See  Assyria,  VU,  {  2. 

ASSHURBAKIPAL.  See  Assyria,  VI,  3,  §{  14- 
15. 

ASSISTANTS  IN  PUBLIC  WORSHIP:  The 
historical  functions  of  those  whose  place  it  is  to 
assist  the  principal  minister  in  divine  service 
belong  largely  to  the  development  of  the  various 
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orders  (see  Ordbbs,  Holt).  In  the  modem  Roman 
Catholic  Church  the  celebrant  at  high  mass  is  assist- 
ed by  a  deacon  and  subdeacon  who  are  usually 
priests.  The  minor,  functions  are  performed  by 
acolytes,  usually  lasrmen  and  boys.  A  priest  is 
not  allowed  to  celebrate  even  a  low  mass  without 
at  least  one  person  to  make  the  responses.  In 
the  Ang^can  prayer-book  the  dergjrmen  who 
read  the  epistle  and  gospel  are  designated  not 
deacon  and  subdeacon,  but  epistoler  and  gospeler. 
See  also  Lat-Rsadsr. 

ASSMAim,  ds'man,  JOHAKll  BAPTIST  MARIA: 
German  Roman  Catholic;  b.  at  Branitz  (80  m.  s.e. 
of  Breslau)  Aug.  26,  1833.  He  was  educated  at 
the  University  of  Breslau,  and  after  his  ordination 
to  the  priesthood  in  1860  was  assistant  in  Katscher 
from  1861  to  1864,  and  a  mission  priest  and  military 
ehaplain  in  Eolberg  in  1865-68.  From  the  latter 
year  until  1882  he  was  divisional  chaplain  at  Neisse, 
and  was  then  provost  of  St.  Hedwig's,  Beriin,  and 
delegate  of  the  prince-bishop  for  six  years.  In 
1882  he  was  consecrated  titular  bishop  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  since  the  same  year  has  been  field 
provost  of  the  Prussian  army  and  navy,  being  also 
the  recipient  of  nimierous  orders  and  decorations. 

ASSOCUTB  CHURCH  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

See  PRE8BTTERIAX8. 

ASSOCUTB  REFORMED  STHOD  OF  THE 
SOUTH.    See  Presbttsrians. 

ASSUMPTION,  FEAST  OF  THE:  A  festival 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  conmiemorating 
the  assumption,  or  corporal  translation,  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  into  heaven  after  her  death.  This 
doctrine,  which  the  Greek  Church  also  teaches 
(Synod  of  Jerusalem,  1672),  has  never  been  made 
the  object  of  a  dogmatic  papal  definition,  but  the 
attitude  of  the  Church  toward  it  and  the  general 
teaching  of  theologians  class  it  among  those  truths 
which  it  would  be  rash  to  deny;  at  the  Vatican 
Council  over  two  hundred  bishops  desired  a  decree 
making  the  Assumption  an  article  of  faith.  The 
Assumption  can  not  be  proved  from  Holy  Scripture, 
and  is  baaed  entirely  upon  tradition,  thou^  the 
scriptural  prerogatives  of  Mary  are  invc^ed  to 
prove  the  propriety  of  such  an  occurrence.  About 
the  year  600  the  emperor  Maurice  ordered  the  cele- 
bration of  the.  feast  on  Aug.  15;  and  at  about  the 
same  time  Gregory  the  Great  fixed  the  same  date 
for  the  West,  where  it  had  previously  been  observed 
on  Jan.  18,  for  a  reason  which  can  not  now  be 
ascertained.  The  Galilean  Church  held  to  Jan.  18 
down  to  the  ninth  century.  The  most  that  can  be 
said  for  the  antiquity  of  tiie  feast  is  that  its  general 
solemn  observance  in  East  and  West  at  the  end  of 
the  sixth  century  would  seem  to  justify  the  belief 
that  its  beginnings  date  from  at  least  a  centuiy 
earlier.  The  word  "assumption,"  at  one  time 
applied  generally  to  the  death  of  saints,  especially 
martyrs,  and  their  entry  into  heaven,  has  come 
to  have  an  exclusive  implication  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin.    See  Mart,  thx  Mother  of  Jsbub. 

John  T.  Crbaoh. 

ASSUMPTION,  AUOUSTINIANS  OF  THE  (known 
popularly  as  Astumptionists):    A   religious  con- 


gregation of  men,  founds  at  Ntmes  in  1845 
by  Enunanuel  d'Alzon  (1810-80),  and  finally 
Improved  by  the  pope  in  1864.  The  rule  is  that 
of  St.  Augustine,  supplemented  by  special  con- 
stitutions. The  purpose  of  the  society  is  the  sano- 
tification  of  its  members,  devotion  to  God,  to  the 
Blessed  ^^gin,  and  to  the  Church,  and  seal  for 
souls.  The  activity  of  the  Assumptionists  has 
been  displayed  in  many  fields.  A  large  part  of 
their  energy  has  been  devoted  to  the  poor  and  work- 
ing classes,  in  asylums,  schools,  and  technical 
institutions.  In  1864  the  Little  Sisters  of  the 
Assumption  were  organized  to  assist  in  this  work, 
and  later,  to  secure  still  more  effectively  the  spiri- 
tual and  material  relief  of  the  needy,  three  pious 
confraternities  of  la3rwomen  were  affiliated  to 
the  Oblates — the  Servants  of  the  Poor,  the  Sister- 
hood of  Our  Lady,  and  the  Daughters  of  St.  Monica. 
In  1863  Father  d'Alzon  was  sent  by  Pius  IX  to 
Constantinople  to  take  up  missionary  work,  and 
to-day  about  350  members  of  the  society  are  labor- 
ing in  Turkey,  Bulgaria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Palestine, 
in  schools,  soninaries,  hospitals,  and  general  mis- 
sionary woric.  The  demands  of  this  field  led  to 
the  founding  of  the  Oblate  Sisters  of  the  Assump- 
tion. Perhaps  the  best  known  work  of  the  Assump- 
tionists is  the  Oeuvre  de  la  Bonne  Presee  for  the 
dissemination  of  good  literature.  This  undertaking 
which  was  attended  by  a  remarkable  degree  of  suc- 
cess, resulted  in  niunerous  newspapers  and  maga- 
sines,  and  almost  countless  other  publications. 
La  Croix  du  Dimanche  had  a  circulation  of  510,000. 
Dissolved  by  a  decree  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  of 
Paris,  Mar.  6,  1900,  the  Assumptionists  were 
doomed  to  exile  or  dispersion,  but  still  maintain 
their  corporate  existence,  with  a  central  house  at 
Home,  and  establishments  in  Belgium,  Spain, 
Italy,  England,  Australia,  Chile,  and  the  United 
States.  They  count  at  the  present  time  about 
1,000  members.  The  habit  is  a  black  robe  with 
long,  flowing  sleeves,  a  black  cape  and  cowl,  and 
a  leathern  cincture.  John  T.  Crbaoh. 

ASSURANCE:  The  doctrine  that  those  who  are 
truly  converted  know  beyond  doubt  that  they  are 
saved  (cf.  Col.  ii,  2;  Heb.  vi,  11;  x,  22). 

The  doctrine  may  easily  be  made  to  contribute 
to  spiritual  pride.  The  degree  of  its  objectionable- 
ness  depends  upon  the  interpretation  placed  upon 
it.  It  is  particularly  objectionable  when  it  as- 
sumes to  deny  a  state  of  salvation  to  those  who 
are  troubled  by  doubts,  and  in  its  exaggerated  form 
easily  leads  to  Antinomianism  (q.v.).  The  doc- 
trine was  taught  by  both  Luther  and  Calvin,  and 
has  been  generally  held  in  Protestantism.  In- 
deed, the  Westminster  Assembly  was  the  first 
Protestant  synod  to  declare  assurance  not  to  be 
of  the  essence  of  faith.  In  connection  with  the 
belief  in  unconditional  election,  the  doctrine  in 
Calvinism  (cf.  WestmiMter  Confession,  art.  xviii) 
takes  the  form  of  assurance  of  final  salvation  (see 
Pbrskvbrancb  of  thb  Saints).  In  Methodism  it 
means  full  confidence  of  present,  not  eternal,  sal- 
vation. In  this  form  the  doctrine  was  advocated 
by  Wesley,  who  connected  it  with  the  witness  of 
the  Holy  Spirit;  and  it  is  still  generally  held  by 
Methodist  theologians  (see  BiBTHODiSTs). 
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L  The  Name:  The  original  form  seems  to  have 
been  Orusar  ("  water-plam  '*)»  which  was  assimi- 
lated to  or  confused  with  the  name  of  the  god 
Anshar  ("  Host  of  Heaven  ")»  softened  mto  Asshar, 
and  Asshur.  The  country  appears  in  both  Ass3rrian 
and  Hebrew  as  Asshur  and  ''  land  of  Asshur  "; 
to  the  Greeks  it  was  Assyria  ;  in  the  Aramaic  the 
name  became  Aihur  and  Aihuriya. 

TL  The  Country:  In  the  case  of  a  land  the 
extent  of  which  fluctuated  so  greatly  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  and  the  name  of  which  con- 
noted   very    different     areas,    some 

I.  Geo-  convention  is  necessary.  Accordingly, 
graphical    following  the  datum  of  original  size 

Position  rather  than  of  subsequent  develop- 
and  Extent,  ment,  historians  regard  as  Assyria 
that  portion  of  territory  lying  along 
the  Tigris,  mainly  to  the  east  of  it,  north  of  the 
confluence  of  the  Lower  (or  Little)  Zab  on  the 
south  to  the  foothills  of  the  mountains  of 
Armenia  on  the  north,  and  on  the  east  from 
the  Zagros  Mountains  to  just  beyond  the  Tigris 
on  the  west.  This  demarcation  coincides  with  a 
change  in  the  topographical  character  of  the 
country  at  its  southern  limit.  Below  the  Lower 
Zab  the  country  becomes  alluvial;  above  that  it 
is  rolling  or  moimtainous;  while  the  desert  lies  to 
the  west.  Since  this  is  in  accord  with  native 
characteristics  of  the  people  to  be  noted  later, 
for  which  it  helps  to  accoimt,  the  boundaries  given 
above  are  assumed  for  this  article. 

Topographically  the  Tigris  is  the  chief  feature, 
the  chajnacter  of  which  is  best  understood  by  com- 
parison with  the  Euphrates  (q.v.).  It  rises  only 
a  few  miles  south  of  the  com-se  of  the  Euphrates 
and  at  about  the  same  level,  but  on  the  south  side 
of  the  mountains.  The  Euphrates,  therefore,  has  to 
skirt  the  north  side  of  the  range  and 

3.  The  break  through  on  its  much  longer 
Tigris,  journey  south.  The  general  com-se  of 
the  Tigris  is  quite  consistently  south- 
east; and  the  two  rivers  reach  the  same  level  about 
opposite  Bagdad.  The  consequence  is  that  to  make 
the  difference  in  level  of  about  1,000  feet  between 


Shalmaneser  II.  860-824  b.c.  (|  7). 

the  source  and  the  alluvium,  the  Tigris,  having  a 
much  shorter  distance  to  go,  makes  a  more  rapid 
descent  than  the  Euphrates,  and  its  current  is 
swifter.     A  second  and  noteworthy  difference  is 
that  while  the  Euphrates  receives  only  two  impor- 
tant tributaries  after  turning  south,  the  Tigris  con- 
tinues to  receive  all  the  way  to  its  mouth  streams 
which  drain  the  mountain  regions  and  basins  to  the 
east.    While,  therefore,  the  Euphrates  loses  much 
of  its  water  to  the  thirsty  soil  through  which  it 
the  Tigris  swells  its  torrent  as  it  proceeds. 
Another  characteristic  of  the  country  is  its  partial 
isolation.    Mountains  make  it  difficult  of  access 
from   the   north   and   east;  and   the 
3.  Influence  desert  does  the  same    on    the  west, 
of  Topog-    Its  only  easy  approach  is  from  the 
raphy  on    south   by  the    rivers,  where    settled 
History,     populations  in  ancient  times  guard- 
ed it  from   the  nomadic   hordes   in 
that  direction.     Still   one   more   note  should    be 
made.    The  country  is  not  alluvial  like  the  great 
and  marvelously  fertile  plain  of  Babylonia.     It  is 
roUing  or  hilly,  harder  therefore  to  cultivate,  and, 
being  more  northeriy  in  situation,  its  returns  to 
the  cultivator  are  less  generous.    All  these  facts 
have  their  bearing  upon  the  character  of  the  people. 
Fiui;her  still,  the  land  to  the  west  of  the  river  being 
prevailingly  desert,  the  population  of  Assyria  was 
almost  entirely  to  the  east  of  it;  and  there,  with  a 
single  exception,  the  great  cities  were  situated. 

In  its  temperature  and  its  sufficiently  abundant 
rainfall  Assyria  was  fortunate:  it  was  much  cooler 
and  moister  than  its  southern  neigh- 
bor.   Of  course,  the  temperatiue  was 
lower  in  proportion  to  elevation  and 
to  distance  north.    In  the  hills  the  win- 
ters were  severe.    The  faima  was  very 
extensive.    In  the  earUer  periods  the 
elephant  was  known  about  the  middle  Euphrates. 
Of  beasts  of  prey,  there  were  the  black-maned  and 
another  species  of  lion,  the  bear,  panther,  lynx, 
wild-cat,  wolf,  fox,  jackal,  and   hyena.     Of   other 
animals,    the   porcupine,    beaver,   wild    ass,    wild 
boar,  wild  sheep,  wild  goat,  ibex,  gray  deer,  spotted 


4.  Climate, 

Fauna, 

Flora,  and 

Minerals. 
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deer,  and  hare  may  be  named,  while  the  great  wild 
ox  was  not  yet  extinct.  Of  birds  of  prey  or  carrion, 
the  eagle,  vulture,  and  various  hawks  were  known. 
Birds  suitable  for  food  were  the  bustard,  swan, 
goose,  duck,  partridge,  grouse,  and  plover.  The 
common  domestic  animals  were  employed,  while 
dogs  were  trained  for  the  chase.  The  pine,  poplar, 
plane,  oak,  sycamore,  and  walnut  aboimded.  Un- 
der cultivation,  though  some  of  them  were  impoi^ 
tations,  were  the  date  (of  inferior  quality),  orange, 
lemon,  pomegranate,  apricot,  mulberry,  fig,  and 
grape.  Assyrian  citrons  were  famous;  melons 
were  abundant;  while  cucumbers,  onions,  the 
grains — wheat,  barley,  and  millet— and  the  legu- 
minous plants  were  food  staples.  Under  the  care- 
ful and  extensive  system  of  irrigation  in  use,  the 
agriculturist  reaped  a  good  return  for  his  labors. 
liOneral  resources  were  abundant  and  conveniently 
at  hand  in  the  shape  of  iron,  lead,  copper,  alum, 
salt,  and  bitumen,  while  alabaster  of  a  fine  quality, 
limestone,  and  sandstone  were  in  close  proximity 
to  the  cities  or  easily  reached  from  the  Tigris,  on 
which  they  were  floated  down  to  the  places  where 
they  were  required. 

IIL  Exploration  and  Excavation:  It  may  ap- 
pear somewhat  inconsequent  that  excavations 
in  Assyria  and  Babylonia  should  be  the  result  of 
the  discovery  and  partial  decipherment  of  inscrip- 
tions from  a  locality  so  distant  as  Persepolis.  Yet 
the  discovery  that  these  were  neither  mere  orna- 
mentation nor  arbitrary  signs  influenced  greatly 
the  patient  toil  and  research  which  have  recovered 
in  large  part  the  history  of  nations  once  forgotten, 
and  have  carried  history  back  into  the  fifth  pre- 
Christian  millennium.  The  steps  leading  to  these 
results  are  as  foUows.  The  ruins  at 
I.  The  Per-  Persepolis  had  been  mentioned  in 
sepolis  In-  1320  by  Odoric,  and  the  inscriptions 
scriptions.  in  1611  by  the  friar  Antonio  de 
Gouvea;  they  were  first  described  by 
the  Spanish  ambassador  of  Philip  III  to  Shah 
Abbas,  Don  Garcia  Sylva  Figueroa,  in  1621;  the 
guess  that  they  read  from  left  to  right  was  first 
made  in  1677  by  Thomas  Herbert;  they  were  first 
called  cuneiform  in  1700  by  Thomas  Hyde;  first 
decided  to  be  in  three  forms  of  writing  in  1774  by 
Carsten  Niebuhr;  declared  to  be  in  three  languages 
in  1798  by  Olaf  Tychsen;  and  first  really  trandated, 
in  part,  in  1815  by  Georg  F.  Grotefend,  whose  work 
was  the  climax  which  finally  stimulated  to  direct 
effort  upon  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  mounds. 
While  disciission  had  been  going  on  over  the  Persep- 
olis inscriptions,  bits  of  inscriptions  in  the  cunei- 
form character  had  been  collected  by  the  surveyors 
who  had  been  observing,  locating,  and  plotting  the 
mounds  in  Assyria  and  Babylonia.  A  relation- 
ship had  been  asserted  between  these  scraps  and 
the  Persepolis  writing;  and  Niebuhr  had  urgently 
advised  excavation  in  Babylonia  and  had  predicted 
rich  results. 

The  site  of  Nineveh  had  been  correctly  located 
as  early  as  1160  by  the  rabbi  Benjamin  of  Tudela. 
Desultory  digging  had  been  done  in  Babylonia  at 
various  sites  by  Claudius  Rich  of  the  East  India 
Company,  in  some  cases  missing  by  only  a  foot  or 
two  walls  which  must  have  led  him  to  investigate 


farther  and  have  anticipated  by  over  a  quarter 
of  a  century  the  real  discovery  of  the  lost  em- 
pires. That  was  in  1811;  he  visited 
3.  Prelimi-  Nineveh  in  1820  and  there  turned  up 
nary  Explo-  a  few  bricks  with  characters  on  them 
ration.  Rich  and  bought  others  from  the  natives, 
and  Porter,  all  of  which  were  sent  home  and  found 
place  in  the  British  Museum.  A 
visit  of  the  artist  and  archeologist  Sir  R.  K.  Porter 
to  the  region,  particularly  to  the  mounds  at  HiUah 
in  Babylonia,  under  the  guidance  of  Rich,  led  to 
the  publication  in  1821-22  of  a  siunptuous  work 
by  Porter  illustrated  by  his  own  brush.  The  in- 
teresting and  even  brilliant  description  of  what 
was  to  be  seen  and  inferred  aroused  anew  the 
interest  of  Europe;  so  that  the  years  which  followed, 
as  well  as  those  which  preceded  his  visit,  were  years 
of  exploration.  The  sites  of  the  mounds  were 
visited  and  plotted  and  described  imtil  localities 
and  names,  with  conjectures  as  to  their  history, 
became  almost  commonplace.  The  era  of  exca- 
vation, however,  was  still  to  come. 

In  1842  a  French  consulate  was  established  at 
Mosul,  across  the  river  from  the  site  of  Nineveh, 
and  Paul  Emil  Botta  was  appointed  consul.  Botta 
had  served  in  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Syria,  and  had 
so  become  well  acquainted  with  the  .^*abs  and  their 
methods  of  working,  as  well  as  with  French  proce- 
dure in  archeological  investigation.  He  had  met 
a  German  scholar  named  Julius  Mohl,  who  had 
visited  Babylonia  and  had  been  impressed  with  the 
opportunities  which  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  grasp. 
By  him  Botta  was  urgently  advised  not  to  be 
content  with  mere  explorations  and  plotting  of 
sites,  but  to  dig.  Accordingly  Botta  at  once  began 
at  Kouyunjik,  but  with  results  so  scanty  that  he 
transferred  his  operations  to  Khorsar 
3.  Botta  at  bad,  where  speedily  so  large  a  number 
SJiorsabad.  of  bas-reliefs  and  well-preserved  in- 
scriptions were  discovered  in  the  un- 
covered palace  of  Sargon,  that  upon  his  sober  report 
of  the  facts  the  French  government  made  a  grant 
of  3,000  francs  to  continue  the  work.  The  local 
pasha  meanwhile  had  procured  an  order  for  the 
cessation  of  the  operations;  but  the  arrival  of  a 
firman  soon  enabled  Botta  to  resume,  the  result 
being  the  nucleus  of  the  magnificent  collection 
now  in  the  Louvre,  made  between  1842  and  1846. 
In  the  latter  year  Botta  was  transferred,  and  his 
work  as  an  excavator  came  to  an  end;  but  the 
results  were  published  by  the  French  government 
in  five  magnificent  volumes  which  are  even  yet 
almost  high-water  mark. 

While  Botta  was  engaged  in  digging,  and  after 
some  of  his  successes  had  been  gained,  he  was 
visited  by  Austen  Henry  Layard,  whose  early 
reading  had  given  him  a  decided  bent  toward 
archeology.  Layard  told  the  story  of  the  mounds 
to  Lord  Stratford,  who  had  secured  the  Halicar- 
nassus  marbles  for  the  British  Museimi;  aAd  in 
1845  the  latter  made  a  contribution  of  £60  which 
Layard  was  to  xise  in  excavating.  Layard  returned 
to  Mosul,  kept  his  plans  from  the  local  pasha,  and 
began  excavating  at  Nimrud  (Calah)  at  two  dif- 
ferent points.  His  first  day's  work  led  him  into 
two  chambers,  belonging  to  two  palaces,  lined  with 
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alabaster  slabs  bearing  inscriptions.  Further  effort 
resulted  in  the  uncovering  of  colossi  which  created 
sensation  first  among  his  Arab  laborers  and  then  in 
England,  in  the  latter  case  so  pronounced  that 
the  apathetic  British  government  made  a  parsi- 
monious grant  for  the  continuance  of  the  work. 
The  local  pasha  had  closed  the  trenches;  but  au- 
thority from  the  Porte  was  obtained  which  over- 
ruled opposition.  The  palace  of  Shal- 
4.  Layard  maneser  II  was  excavated,  and  the 
and  black  obelisk  unearthed  with  its 
Rassam.  sunken  panels  of  relief  and  its  210 
lines  of  inscription  and  the  mention 
of  Jehu  of  Israel,  along  with  many  other  inscrip- 
tions. Layard  had  the  benefit  of  Hormuzd  Rais- 
sam's  skill  in  managing  natives,  since  Rassam  was 
himself  of  the  country,  but  educated  in  England. 
In  1847  Kalah-Shergat  was  attacked;  and  among 
other  finds  was  the  great  inscription  of  Ti^ath- 
Pileser  I.  An  interval  of  two  years  was  employed 
partly  in  writing  his  first  books,  and  then  Layard 
returned  as  the  agent  of  the  British  Museiun 
and  excavated  at  Nimrud,  Kalah-Shergat,  Nebi 
Yunus,  and  Kouyunjik,  at  the  latter  place  uncover- 
ing Sennacherib's  palace.  In  1851  his  transference 
to  the  diplomatic  service  at  Constantinople  brought 
his  work  as  an  excavator  to  an  end.  He  had 
identified  Calah  and  Nineveh,  had  discovered  eight 
palaces,  and  had  recovered  part  of  the  great  royal 
library,  many  historical  inscriptions,  the  great  col- 
lection of  seals  and  seal  impressions,  the  great  slab, 
21  ft.  by  16  ft.  7  in.,  the  monolith  and  statue  of 
Asshumasirpal,  and  great  numbers  of  bronse  and 
copper  ve^els,  implements,  and  arms.  Mean- 
while his  books,  written  in  most  pleasing  style 
and  using  with  telling  effect  Biblical  passages  refer- 
ring to  Assyria  and  Babylon,  had  thoroughly 
awakened  England  to  the  importance  of  the  opera- 
tions. While  his  active  work  in  digging  ceased, 
his  diplomatic  post  afforded  him  the  opportunity 
of  facilitating  the  efforts  of  others  by  preventing 
much  of  the  local  bigoted  and  fanatical  or  ava- 
ricious obstruction  which  had  impeded  his  own 
success. 

In  the  year  1852  Rassam,  who  had  contributed 
so  much  to  Layard's  success,  was  commissioned 
by  the  British  Museimi  to  continue 
5«  Rassam,  the  work  of  excavating,  under  the 
1853.  direction  of  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson. 
He  unearthed  at  Kouyunjik  the  palace 
of  Asshiubanipal  with  its  *'  chamber  of  the  lion 
hunt "  and  the  record  chamber  with  its  heaps  of 
inscribed  tablets,  including  the  Deluge  Tablets, 
the  richest  discovery  yet  made.  At  Nimrud  he 
found  E-zida,  the  temple  of  Nebo,  six  statues  of 
the  god,  the  stele  of  Shamshi-Ranunan  IV,  and 
the  fragments  of  the  black  obelisk  of  Asshurbanipal 
II.  At  Kalah-Shergat  the  two  intact  prisms  of 
Tiglath-Pileser  I  with  their  811  lines  of  inscription 
were  the  prizes.  His  work  was  foUowed  by  that 
of  Loftus  and  Boutcher,  which  produced  less  spec- 
tacular but  equally  solid  values,  while  Hilmi  Pasha, 
who  had  displaced  the  unscrupulous  Mohammed 
Pasha,  recovered  at  Nebi  Yunus  some  winged 
bulls,  a  nimiber  of  bas-reliefs,  and  other  important 
material. 


Meanwhile  the  French  government  had  niade 

an  appropriation  of  70,000  francs,  by  which  Victor 

Place  was  enabled  during  1851-55  to 

6.  Place,      cany  on  investigations  at  Khorsabad 

and  Kalah-Shergat.  The  plan  of  the 
former  was  thoroughly  woriced  out,  while  fourteen 
cylinders,  a  magazine  of  pottery,  another  of  grazed 
tOes,  and  the  bakery  and  wine  cellar  of  the  palace 
were  uncovered.  Unfortunately  the  materials 
gathered  by  this  expedition  and  the  one  of  the  same 
period  at  Birs  Nimrud  in  Babylonia  were  lost  by 
the  capsizing  of  the  raft  on  which  they  were  being 
conveyed  down  the  river  for  shipment. 

The  joint  results  of  these  labors  being  a  mass  of 
unread  inscriptions,  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  a 
tacit  understanding  supervened  to  suspend  exca- 
vations until  decipherment  should  decide  the  value 
of  the  documents.  Progress  was  rapid;  Assyrian 
and  Babylonian,  Vannic  and  Sumerian  yielded 
their  secrets;  and  the  reading  of  part  of  the  material 
proved  its  great  importance  (see  Inbcriptionb). 

A  new  start  was  taken  in  the  year 

7.  George    1872.    George  Smith  had  discovered 
Smith.        among    Raasam's    tablets    obtained 

from  Asshurbanipal's  palace  the  frag- 
ments of  the  deluge  stoiy.  The  possible,  even 
certain,  illumination  of  the  Bible  by  these  docu- 
ments, guaranteed  by  the  reading  of  the  names  of 
several  of  the  Hebrew  kings,  stimulated  to  new 
effort.  The  popular  demand  became  urgent  for 
new  discovery;  yet  the  government's  action  was 
so  tardy,  under  the  restrictions  of  routine,  that 
private  enterprise  was  evoked  and  the  London 
DaUy  Telegraph  offered  £1,000  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  an  expedition,  if  Smith  would  lead  it  and 
send  reports  of  progress.  The  start  was  made  in 
Januaiy  of  1873;  Kouyunjik  was  the  site  chosen 
for  work;  and  three  new  fragments  of  the  deluge 
series  were  recovered,  along  with  a  nimiber  of  his- 
torical inscriptions.  With  this  success  the  Tele- 
graph was  satisfied  and  recalled  Smith.  The  same 
year  he  was  sent  back  by  the  British  Museum, 
and  secured  some  3,000  inscriptions,  many  of  which 
filled  gaps  in  the  material  already  at  hand.  In 
1875  he  was  again  sent  out;  but  Turkish  *  oppo- 
sition intervened,  and  when  that  had  been  over- 
come, his  death  had  occurred. 

During  the  period  1877-82  Rassam  was  the 
agent  in  the   field;  and  he  unearthed  at  Bala- 

wat  (fijfteen  miles  from  Mosul)    the 

8.  Rassam,  beautiful  bronze  plates  of  the  gates 
1877-82.     of  Imgur-Bel,  a  city  which  was  the 

site  of  a  palace  of  Asshumasir- 
pal II.  Kouyunjik  was  more  thorou^y  ex- 
plored, 2,000  pieces,  some  of  them  exceedingly 
fine,  being  the  reward.  But  the  rich  finds  of  pre- 
vious years  made  these  results  seem  meager;  and 
the  consequence  was  a  cessation  of  excavation  in 
Assyria  which  has  not  yet  been  resimied,  the  south- 
em  region  of  Babylonia  being  more  promising 
and  offering  greater  rewards. 

The  difficulties  which  have  to  be  overcome  by 
excavating  archeologists  in  these  regions  are  four- 
fold. (1)  Financial.  The  French  and  Grerman 
governments  have  established  a  fine  record  of  sup- 
port of  scientific  research;  the  record  of  the  British 
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is  not  so  clear;  the  United  States  has  done  nothing. 
Consequently  expeditions  from  the  United  States 

have  to  rely  upon  private  enterprise. 

9.  Obsta-   It  is  a  pity  that  some  great  fund  is  not 

cles  in  Bz-  available  that  shall  make  appeal  for 

cavating.    special  resources  unnecessary :  the  result 

would  be  more  thorough  work  and  not 
the  Huid  which  looks  for  spectacular  effects  and 
leaves  on  the  ground  material  as  valuable  as  that 
recovered.  (2)  Governmental.  This  is  in  the  shape 
either  of  refusal  or  delay,  at  the  Sublime  Porte, 
to  grant  permission  to  dig,  or  at  the  field  in 
the  case  of  bigoted  or  obstinate  pashas.  The 
only  remedy  in  the  former  case  is  timely  applica- 
tion supported  by  suitable  diplomatic  effort.  If 
the  pasha  on  the  ground  is  inclined  to  interpose 
obstructions,  the  display  of  a  firman  should  be 
sufficient.  (3)  Popular.  The  suspicion  and  super- 
stition of  the  Arabs  can  be  overcome  only  by  the 
exercise  of  great  patience  and  diplomacy.  Their 
confidence  once  gained,  the  Arabs  are  loyal  to  their 
employers,  as  is  amply  proved  by  experience.  The 
assistance  of  one  trained  in  deiding  with  them  is, 
however,  a  necessity.  (4)  Natural.  The  ruins  of 
the  country  and  of  its  system  of  irrigation,  the 
resulting  stretches  of  marshes  with  their  miasmatic 
fevers,  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  the  scorching  winds 
and  dust-storms,  are  obstacles  which  can  not  be 
overcome.  Their  effects  may  be  palliated  by  proper 
precautions,  which,  unfortunately,  the  excavator 
too  often  ne^ects  in  the  ardor  of  his  pursuit  of 
knowledge. 

IV.  The  Cities:  According  to  the  best  reading 
of  Gen.  X,  11  (R.  V.  margin),  "  out  of  Shinar  went 
forth  Asshur,  and  builded  Nineveh,  Rehoboth-Ir, 
and  Calah,  and  Resen."  By  excepting  from  these 
Rehoboth-Ir  (which  is  now  regarded  as  a  mistake 
for  RehobothrNina,  either  the  place  where  Mosul 
now  is,  or  the  "  open  places,"  i.e.,  "  squares,"  of 
Nineveh  itself),  and  by  adding  Asshur,  Arbela, 
and  Dur-Sharrukin,  a  list  of  the  known  cities 
belonging  to  Assyria  proper  is  completed. 

Asshur,  the  modem  Kalah-Shergat,  on  the  west 
dde  of  the  Hgris,  rather  below  the  middle  point 

of  the  places  where  the  Upper  and 
I.  Anhur.    the  Lower  Zab  join  the  Tigris,  was 

the  chief  city  of  Assyria  until  the 
reign  of  Asshur-bel-kala,  son  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I, 
0. 1090  B.C.  It  never  attained  as  frequent  mention 
or  description  as  Nineveh  in  contemporary  records, 
though  the  inscriptions  record  the  frequent  rebuild- 
ing and  repair  of  the  great  temple  of  Asshur  which 
bore  the  name  of  E-karsag-kurkurra.  That  it  was 
eclipsed  by  its  rival  Nineveh  is  due  perhaps  to  two 
causes:  (1)  The  more  healthfid  and  pleasant  sit- 
uation of  the  latter;  and  (2)  The  location  of  Asshur 
in  the  zone  of  danger  from  Babylonian  attack. 
But  the  return  of  quite  late  kings  to  it  as  their 
capital  shows  the  hold  the  old  city  had  upon  the 
sentimental  regard  of  those  rulers. 

Nineveh  (Assyr.  Nina  or  Ninua;  Hebr.  Ninweh 
or  Nineweh  ;  LXX,  Nineui),  the  modem  Eouyunjik 
on  the  north  and  Nebbi  Yunus  on  the  south  of  the 
Choser,  named  probably,  like  the  southern  city 
of  the  same  name,  from  Nin,  daughter  of  Ea  and 
identified  with  Ishtar  of  Nineveh,  stood  on  the 


left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  about  twenty  miles  north 
of  the  confluence  of  the  Upper  Zab  with  the  Tigris. 
Its  walls  enclosed  about  1,800  acres,  and  were  about 
seven  and  one-half  miles  in  circumference  (approxi- 
mately two  miles  square).  Herodotus  desoribeis  them 
as  being  380  feet  high  and  80  feet  thick,  though 
in  all  probability  the  height  given  is  an  exaggeration; 
but  Layard's  plans  make  them,  at  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal gates,  where  they  were  doubtless  reinforced, 
110  feet  thick.  The  gates  were  flanked  with  towers 

for  their  defense.  The  eastern  wall 
3.  Nineyeh.  was  protected  by  a  moat  filled  with 

water  from  the  Choser.  The  time  and 
circumstances  of  the  founding  of  the  city  are  un- 
known, though  its  Semitic  origin  seems  implied  by 
its  name.  The  last  datum  is  not  quite  conclusive, 
since  it  might  have  been  pre-Semitic  and  renamed 
by  its  Semitic  possessors.  As  it  lay  on  the  Indo- 
Mediterranean  caravan  route,  its  eariy  origin  and 
importance  are  assured.  Gudea  (see  Babylonia, 
VI,  3,  §  3)  left  an  inscription  referring  to  the  building 
of  a  temple  in  Nineveh  which  may  (and  proba- 
bly does)  refer  to  the  Babylonian  city.  Similarly 
precarious  is  the  identification  of  the  Assyrian 
Nineveh  with  the  one  mentioned  by  Dungi,  second 
kingof  Ur(c.2700  B.C.),  as  the  place  where  he  built 
a  temple  to  Nergal.  The  fact  that  Shalmaneser  I 
made  gifts  to  such  a  temple  in  Nineveh  does  not, 
considering  the  diffusion  of  the  worship  of  Ner- 
gal, make  the  identification  secure.  The  con- 
jecture of  Jeremias  that  it  once  belonged  to  a  king- 
dom called  Eisshati  has  little  to  support  it.  About 
1450  B.C.  it  was  possibly  under  control  of  the 
(Hittite?)  state  of  Mitanni,  since  Tushratta,  king 
of  Afitanni,  lent  an  image  of  Ishtar  of  Nineveh  to 
the  contemporary  Pharaoh.  It  is  named  twice  in 
the  Amama  Tablets  (q.v.),  both  times  in  connection 
with  Ishtar.  The  first  Assyrian  who  made  his  resi- 
dence there  was  Asshur-bel-kala,  mentioned  above. 
It  was  neglected  for  a  number  of  centuries,  and 
finally  under  Sennacherib  was  made  perhaps  the 
richest  and  best  adorned  city  of  the  times.  He 
tore  down  the  old  palace  and  built  a  double  one, 
one  part  in  the  Assyrian  style  and  one  in  the  Syrian. 
He  also  conducted  thither  a  water-supply  drawn 
from  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Choser.  Esar- 
haddon  and  Asshurbanipal  added  great  structures, 
and  it  became  the  foremost  city  of  the  world,  a 
great  center  of  conunerce  and  enormous  wealth. 
Under  the  last-named  king,  it  became  a  repositoiy 
also  of  Babylonian  culture. 

Calah  (Anyr.  KaJOya)  was  the  city  next  in  im- 
portance, really  a  suburb  of  Nineveh,  twenty  miles 

south,  in  the  fork  of  the  Upper  Zab 
3.  Calah.      and  the  Tigris.    It  was  apparently 

founded  by  Shalmaneser  I  (c.  1300 
B.C.)  and  used  as  his  capital  in  place  of  Asshur.  It 
was  then  neglected  until  the  time  of  Asshumasir- 
pal  (c.  880  B.C.),  who  rebuilt  it,  fortified  it  with  a 
massive  wall,  brought  a  water-supply  from  the  Zab, 
and  made  of  it  a  garden  city,  adorned  with  foreign 
trees  and  shrubbery.  His  palace  was  one  of  great 
beauty,  and  the  bas-reliefs  found  there  by  Layard, 
George  Smith,  and  Rassam  are  in  the  British 
Museimi.  Shalmaneser  11  built  another  palace, 
one  of  the  adornments  of  which  was  the  famous 
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Black  Obelisk;  and  this  palace  was  occupied  also 
by  Ti^th-Pileser  HI.  Esarhaddon  destroyed  it 
and  used  the  materials  to  construct  his  own  palace. 
For  these  different  structures  a  great  platform 
was  built  of  bricks  and  faced  with  stone,  forty  feet 
high,  to  guard  against  floods. 

Of  Resen  ("  fountain-source  ")  little  is  known 

except  its  location  between  Nineveh  and  Calah,  and 

that  it  is  identified  with  the  Larissaof  Xenophon's 

Anabasis  (III,  iv,  7).  Arbela  ("  [The  City  of  the]  Four 

Gods  "),  the  modem  Erbil,  is  never 

4.  Rafen,     noticed  in  the  early  inscriptions,  yet 
Arbela,       must  have  had  an  important  though 

•ad  Dor-  quiet  Ufe,  and  long  outlived  its  more 
Shamikin.  pretentious  and  magnificent  sister 
cities.  It  was  situated  in  the  moun- 
tains between  the  Upper  and  Lower  Zab,  and  was 
the  seat  of  worship  of  one  of  the  Ishtars,  next  in 
prominence  to  her  of  Nineveh.  Dur-Shamikin 
("  Sargon's  Fort "),  the  modem  Khorsabad,  the 
site  of  the  palace  of  Sargon  (707  B.C.)  and  of  the 
necessary  adjuncts  thereto,  was  north  of  Nineveh, 
near  the  sources  of  the  Choser  and  on  the  slopes  of 
the  hills.  It  was  much  smaller  than  the  capital, 
its  walls  being  3,820  yards  in  circumference.  Two 
mountain  streams  flowed  past  it.  Only  in  Sar- 
gon's  time  did  it  have  much  importance. 

V.  The  People,  Language,  and  eultme:  The 
people  belonged  to  the  so-called  Northern  Semites, 
and  were  related  consequently  most  closely  to  the 
Semitic  Babylonians,  Arameans,  Hebrews,  and 
Phenicians.  They  were  sturdy  in  physique,  and 
their  physiognomy,  clearly  portrayed  in  their 
many  bas-reliefs,  is  of  a  pronounced  Semitic 
type.    Their    character    is    traceable 

I.  National  partly  to  their  origin,  partly  to  their 

Character,  environment.  Their  isolation  pre- 
served or  intensified  their  native 
qualities,  and  prohibited  the  mellowing  influences 
of  contact  with  other  peoples  as  well  as  the  tolera- 
tion which  comes  with  admixture  of  blood.  Their 
country  was  less  attractive  to  marauders,  besides 
being  0}it  of  the  beaten  track  of  the  migrations. 
The  mountaineers  to  the  east  and  north  served  as 
buffers  against  the  great  waves  from  the  northeast, 
until  they  were  subdued  or  denationalised  by 
forced  colonization.  Thus,  in  contrast  with  the 
Babylonians,  who  became  a  much  mixed  people, 
the  Assyrians  preserved  the  purity  of  their  race 
and  consequently  its  primitive  characteristics, 
among  them  that  of  fierceness  (Isa.  xxxiii,  19). 
This  quality  of  a  new  people  is  illustrated  in  the 
case  of  two  other  Semitic  peoples.  The  ferocity  of 
the  Chaldeans  (c.  600  B.C.)  is  attributable  to  the 
fact  that  they,  too,  were  a  "  new  people,"  only 
recently  from  their  Arabian  habitat;  and  the 
fanaticism  of  the  Mohanunedan  hosts  is  a  matter 
of  history,  due  not  merely  to  religious  causes. 
The  isolation  of  the  Assyrians  is  in  nothing  more 
remarkably  illustrated  than  in  the  fact  that  their 
literature  was  of  late  importation  from  the  south, 
subsequent  to  their  great  military  operations,  much 
of  it  in  the  days  of  Asshurbanipal  (669-626  B.C.). 
Another  trait  of  this  people  is  a  national  self-con- 
sciousness lacking  to  most  Semites.  The  larger 
cities  of  Assyria  do  not  appear  as  self-governing 


imits  bearing  impatiently  the  sway  of  the  overiord. 
Assyria  appears  almost  without  exception  as 
united;  and  the  exceptions  come  from  dissensions 
in  the  royal  family  in  disputes  about  the  succes- 
sion. 

The  occupations  of  the  people  are  largely  in- 
cluded in  the  two  words  "  war  "  and  "  conmierce." 
The  eariy  Assyrian  contract  tablets 
2.  Occupa-  found  in  Oappadocia  bear  testimony 
tioni.  to  a  oonunercial  enterprise  which 
prophesied  of  the  wars  of  the  future. 
It  has  been  correctly  concluded  by  several  histo- 
rians that  the  object  of  campaigns  was  not  alone 
extension  of  territory,  but  that  security  and  en- 
largement of  trading  operations  had  their  part  in 
the  purposes  of  the  warring  kings.  This  finds 
warrant  not  so  much  in  the  express  words  of  the 
inscriptions  as  in  indirect  hints  such  as  are  found 
in  the  Amama  Tablets  (q.v.)  and  in  the  usages 
of  the  times  as  represented  by  Ahab  and  Ben- 
hadad  (I  Kings  xx,  34).  Of  other  occupations, 
agriculture  has  already  been  assimied  (see  II,  {  4, 
above),  as  also  the  handicrafts  in  the  mention  of 
the  metals.  Casting  was  known,  and  there  has 
been  found  a  mold  for  arrow-heads  of  accurate 
construction,  in  four  parts,  in  which  three  heads 
could  be  cast  at  the  same  time.  The  representa- 
tions of  siege  operations  show  ingenuity  in  the 
mechanical  construction  of  impl^nents  of  offensive 
warfare. 

The  language  belongs  also  to  the  North  Semitic 
group,  and  is  very  close  to  the  Babylonian,  differing 
only  dialectically.     The  expression  of 
3.  Lan-     it    in   the   cuneiform   was   inherited 
guage.       directly   from   the   Babylonians,    in- 
directly from  the  pre-Semitic   inhab- 
itants of  Babylonia,  but  developing  as  a  consequence 
of  the  fact  that  writing  is  the  expression  of  a  living 
force,  speech. 

The  culture  of  Assyria  was  borrowed.  In  nothing 
is  this  clearer  than  in  their  methods  of  building. 
Although  they  lived  in  a  land  where 
4.  TheCnl-  stone  was  easily  procured,  the  principal 
ture  not  building  material  was  sun-dried  brick, 
Natire.  in  the  more  pretentious  structures 
faced  with  burnt  brick  and  sometimes 
with  stone.  Even  the  choice  of  sites,  near  the 
rivers  where  platforms  had  to  be  erected  to  avoid 
floods,  was  probably  due  to  early  habit  acquired 
in  Babylonia  or  imitated.  To  this  method  and 
material  of  building  were  due  the  constant  repe- 
tition of  building  operations  on  the  great  temple- 
structures  and  the  narratives  of  the  same  in  the 
annab  of  both  countries.  Roof-making  was, 
from  a  structural  point  of  view,  evidently  most 
imperfectly  developed.  When  once  the  roof  was 
broken,  and  the  elements  had  access  to  the  unbumt 
brick,  swift  coUapse  of  a  structiire  was  inevitable. 
Yet  to  this  very  fact  in  most  cases  is  attributable 
the  preservation  of  the  libraries  and  records  un- 
earthed; for  the  superincumbent  clay  sealed  her- 
metically the  chambers  used  as  repositories.  In 
the  way  of  literature  nothing  creative  appears  to 
have  come  from  the  Assyrians  except  the  mere 
narratives  of  the  campaigns.  The  tablets  con- 
taining the  portions  of  the  epics  are  knowi  to  be 
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copies  from  the  south.  The  elegant  style  of  As- 
shurbanipal's  annals  suggests  that  the  formative 
period  of  Ass3rrian  literature  was  just  beginning, 
but  the  speedy  collapse  of  the  empire  prevented 
any  ripening  into  creative  work. 

VI.  The  History. — 1.  Ohronoloflry:  The  crucial 
datum  is  the  mention  of  an  eclipse  in  the  epony- 
mate  of  Pur-shagali  in  the  month  Sivan  (May- 
June).  A  total  eclipse  occurred  at  Nineveh,  June 
15,  763  B.C.,  thus  fixing  the  year  of  Pur-shagali's 
epon3rmate.  The  bearing  of  this  on  Assyrian 
chronology  appears  below.  Other  data  are  afforded 
by  the  Eponym  Canon,  found  in  the 
I.  Sources    library  of  Asshurbanipal,   a  sort  of 

and  Re-  calendar  in  which  succeeding  years 
suits.  are  named  respectively  for  officers  of 
state.  There  are  several  sets  of  these, 
all  incomplete,  but  often  overlapping  each  other, 
and  in  these  synchronistic  parts  showing  that  they 
are  not  replicas  of  each  other,  but  in  some  cases 
independent  documents.  They  cover  consecu- 
tively the  period  902-667  b.c.  and  give  the  succes- 
sion of  the  kings  as  well  as  of  the  eponyms,  often 
including  a  short  statement  of  the  principal  events 
of  the  year.  In  a  succession  like  this,  if  the  date  of 
one  is  fixed,  that  of  the  rest  follows;  the  eclipse 
just  mentioned  furnishes  the  desired  fixed  date. 
On  these  two  sets  of  data  hangs  nearly  all  of  Assyr- 
ian and  Babylonian  chronology,  as  well  as  that  of 
some  of  the  contemporary  nations.  The  Canon 
of  Ptolemy  (Greek),  is  an  appendix  to  the  astro- 
nomical work  of  Claudius  Ptolemseus,  based  on 
solar  and  lunar  eclipses  and  using  Babylonian 
sources.  This  was  successfully  employed  to  indi- 
cate the  order  in  which  the  Eponym  Canon  should 
be  arranged.  The  Synchronistic  History  of  Baby- 
lonia and  Assyria  (cuneiform)  gives  an  enumeration 
of  Babylonian  kings  and  contemporary  Assyrian 
monarchs,  and  covers  the  periods  1400-1050 
and  900-800  B.C.  The  Babylonian  Chronicle 
(cuneiform)  covers  the  period  744-668  B.C.,  during 
the  Assyrian  dominance,  and  therefore  throws  light 
on  Assyrian  chronology  or  corroborates  results 
otherwise  obtained.  For  the  early  periods  depend- 
ence must  be  placed  upon  isolated  data.  Thus, 
Sennacherib,  in  the  rock  inscription  at  Bavian 
(Schrader,  KB,  ii,  116  sqq.)  alleges  that  he  restored 
to  the  temple  E-kallati  images  carried  off  to  Babylon 
by  Marduk-nadin-ahi  418  years  earlier  in  the  days 
of  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  Thiis  is  practically  corrobo- 
rated by  the  Babylonian  king's  statement  that 
in  his  tenth  regnal  year  he  gained  a  victory  over 
Assyria.  The  date  of  restoration  was  689  B.C., 
putting  the  date  when  the  images  were  carried 
off  at  1107  B.C.,  making  the  coronation  year  of  the 
Babylonian  1117  b.c,  and  establishing  the  contem- 
poraneity of  the  Idngs.  Sennacherib  mentions 
another  fact  which  (though  in  round  niunbers  and 
therefore  slightly  suspicious)  places  Tiglath-Nindar 
(or  Ninib),  son  of  Shalmaneser  I,  about  the  year 
1289  B.C.  Similarly,  Tiglath-Pileser  I  (dated 
above)  records  a  fact  which  places  the  death  of  his 
great-grandfather  Asshur-Dan  c.  1175  B.C.  He 
also  gives  the  date  of  the  rebuilding  of  a  temple 
by  the  patesi  (see  Babylonia)  Shamshi-Ram man 
as  641  years  eaiiier,  thus  placing  the  latter  c.  1815 


B.C.  Further  data  are  obtained  by  mention  of  the 
ancestors  of  different  monarchs.  When  Ranunan- 
Nirari  calls  himself  son  of  Pud-il,  grandson  of  Bel- 
nirari,  great-grandson  of  Asshur-Uballit,  he  serves 
a  useful  purpose  by  naming  a  succession  of  four 
kings.  Tiglath-Pileser  I  announces  that  the 
Shamshi-Ranunan  whom  he  dates  was  son  of  Ishmi- 
Dagan,  and  that  both  were  patesis  of  Assyria. 
This  datum  shows  also  that  in  their  time  Assyria 
was  not  independent,  since  patesi  is  not  the 
title  of  an  independent  ruler.  These  data  give 
results  upon  which  in  most  cases  agreement  is 
reached  by  scholars  within  the  margin  of  a  year. 

2.  Bthnoloffioal  Data:  Gutium  (Assyr.  Kuiu) 
was  situated  northeast  from  Nineveh,  and  stretched 
from  the  headwaters  of  the  Upper 
I.  Peoples  Zab  to  Lake  Urumiah.  It  is  prob- 
and ably  referred  to  in  Gen.  xiv.  The 
Places  Namri  occupied  the  southern  part  of 
Named  in  the  Zagros  mountain  range,  between 
Assyrian  Media  and  Assyria,  east  of  the  Lower 
Annals.  Zab.  The  Madai  and  Manda,  later 
known  as  the  Umman-Manda,  were 
Aryan  tribes  beyond  the  Namri  to  the  east  of  the 
mountains  and  toward  the  Caspian.  The  Kasshi, 
sometimes  confused  in  the  Old  Testament  (the 
unpointed  Hebrew  is  the  same)  with  Cush  (Ethi- 
opia), were  northeastern  neighbors  of  the  Ehunites 
and  gave  a  long-lived  dynasty  to  Babylonia.  The 
Kaldu,  later  known  as  the  Chaldeans,  occupied 
the  territory  north  and  west  of  the  head  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  became  rulers  of  Babylonia  when 
the  Assyrian  empire  fell.  The  Manni  or  Minni 
inhabited  the  territory  between  lakes  Van  and 
Urumiah,  and  were  sturdy  foes  of  the  Assyrians. 
The  Urartu  or  Armenians  dwelt  in  the  Armenian 
mountains  and  valleys  northwest  of  Lake  Van,  and 
partly  controlled  the  plains  at  the  foot.  They 
were  perhaps  the  most  difficult  foes  the  Ass3rrians 
had  to  meet.  The  Mitanni,  during  the  rise  of 
Assyria,  held  Upper  Mesopotamia  c.  1400  b.c,  and 
are  supposed  to  have  been  a  Hittite  power.  By 
their  position  they  controlled  the  trade  route 
between  the  Upper  Tigris,  the  Mediterranean,  and 
the  West.  Oozan,  later  GattxanitiSf  was  a  district 
on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Chabur.  BU-Adini 
was  the  Ajramean  state  north  of  the  confluence  of 
the  Chabur  with  the  Euphrates.  Kummtth  was 
a  state  considerably  to  the  north  of  Bit-Adinion 
the  southern  spiurs  of  the  Taurus  Mountains.  In 
the  northeastern  part  of  Syria,  north  of  where 
Antioch  was  situated  later,  not  quite  contemporary 
with  each  other  were  the  Aramean  states  of  Patin, 
Unki,  Samal,  Qwrgum,  and  Yaudi — the  latter 
for  many  years  mistaken  by  Assyriologbts  for 
Judah,  particulariy  as  it  had  a  king  named  Atrir 
yahu  nearly  contemporary  with  Azariah  of  Judah. 
It  lay  between  Samal  and  Unki  (cf.  Winckler, 
Altorientalische  Forschungen,  i,  1893).  Kue  was 
the  name  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  coast  of  Cihcia. 
Northeast  from  Kue  was  the  Mwpri  of  Asia  Minor 
(confused  in  I  Kings  x,  28  and  II  Kings  vii,  6  with 
Egypt,  though  mentioned  in  connection  with  Syria 
and  the  Hittites  in  both  passages;  in  the  former 
passage  the  name  Kue  is  perhaps  concealed  in  the 
word  morkoh).    Still  farther  to  the  north  were  the 
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Mushke,  known  to  the  Greeks  as  Moachi  The 
Phenidans,  the  Syrians  of  Aleppo,  Hamath,  Arpad, 
and  Damascus  are  all  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  inscriptions,  as  are  the  Hebrew  kingdoms, 
Edom,  Moab,  Ammon,  and  Philistia.  Arabia 
was  known  as  Arabi,  Arvbu,  and  Aribi.  In  North 
Arabia  the  cuneiform  makes  known  a  district  called 
Mu^  or  Mi^,  also  mistaken  in  the  Hebrew  of 
I  Kings  xi,  17,  for  Mvfraim,  Egypt.  It  was  sub- 
dued by  Tiglath-Pileser  III.  South  Arabian 
inscriptions  also  name  the  locality.  In  the  same 
region  was  a  district  called  Cush,  sometimes  con- 
fused with  Ethiopia.  MeluJ^,  the  Ma*%n  of  the 
Old  Testament,  was  in  North  Arabia.  Saba,  the 
Sheba  of  I  Kings  x,  1,  Minaea,  rediscovered  by 
Glaser,  and  Yaman,  probably  the  modem  Yemen, 
are  all  noted  in  the  annals  of  the  kings.  Northeast 
Arabia  was  known  as  Magan, 

8.  The  Story  of  AMyria:   The  histoiy  of  Assyria 

before  1800  B.C.  is  veiled.   Gen.  x,  1 1  (R.  V.  margin) 

affirms   the   Babylonian   background 

X.  Barly     of  this  people,  and  all  evidence  from 
Hiitoiyand  archeology,    language,    and    cultural 

Hamety  to    remains,    supports    the    affirmation. 

X500  B.C.  The  date  of  colonisation  is  unknown, 
but  it  was  before  2300  b.c.  Asshur 
was  the  first  city.  The  connection  with  the  parent 
country  was  close  o.  2000  b.c.  Hammurabi  of 
Babylon  (c.  2250  b.c.)  had  Assyrian  soldiers  in  his 
army.  No  ruler  earlier  than  Ishmi-Dagan  (c.  1850 
B.C.)  is  known,  and  he  bore  the  title  of  paUn  (or 
iuhaku),  a  term  that  implied  political  dependence. 
In  the  time  of  his  son,  Shamshi-Ramman,  Nineveh 
was  already  in  existence;  for  he  restored  a  temple 
of  Ishtar  there.  Between  his  time  and  that  of 
Asshur-bel-msheshu  only  a  few  names  are  known. 
Igur-kapkapu  (or  Bel-kapkapu  or  Bel-bani)  and 
his  son  Shamshi-Ramman  II,  Kallu  and  his  son 
Irishimi  are  all,  but  of  the  first  it  is  known  that  a 
tablet  exists  dated  in  his  reign,  and  (from  it)  that 
he  bore  the  title  of  king.  As^nian  contract  tablets 
belonging  to  the  period  1800-1500  b.c.  have  been 
found  in  Gappadocia,  indicating  commercial,  and 
perhaps  a  beginning  of  territorial,  expansion.  At 
the  time  when  Thothmes  III  of  Egypt  was  most 
active,  the  Assyrian  king  sent  him  a  gift  of ''  a  great 
stone  of  lapis-lazuli  "  which  Thothmes  interpreted 
as  a  sign  of  submission,  and  so  recorded  it.  If 
Assyria  really  feared  Egypt,  that  fear  did  not  last 
long,  for  the  Hittites  were  soon  active,  and  Egyp- 
tian aggression  did  not  threaten  the  Tigris. 

The  independence  of  Assyria,  won  soon  afterward, 

was  due,  not  to  Assyria's  strength,  but  to  the 

weakness  of  the  parent  power.    Inter- 

a«  The  Win-  nal    strife   gave    the    Kasshites    the 

ning  of      opportunity   to   conquer  Babylonia, 

Independ-    but  they  were  too  busy  cementing 
ence,  1500-  their  own  power  to  attack  Assyria, 

X300B.C*  and  the  boundary  was  settled  under 
Asshur-bel-msheshu  and  Pusu-Asshur 
in  treaties  to  which  the  Kasshite  Karaindash  of 
Babylon  was  one  of  the  parties.  This  implies 
independence.  About  1400  b.c,  fifty  years 
later,  the  Babylonian  Bumaburiash  claimed  As- 
syria for  his  territory.  The  probable  dependence 
of  Nineveh  upon  Tushratta  of  Mitanni  has  been 


noted  above  (IV,  f  2).  Assur-uballit  wrote  to 
Amenophis  IV  as  an  independent  monarch; 
and  indeed  the  claim  of  Assyria  to  Babylon  began 
in  the  same  reign.  The  Assyrian's  daughter  had 
married  Kara-kjtfdash  of  Babylon,  and  the  latter's 
son  had  succeeded  his  father  and  then  been 
murdered  by  his  subjects  Asshur-uballit  inter- 
vened, subjected  Babylon,  and  placed  another 
grandson  on  the  throne  In  the  same  reign  and 
the  next  the  Assyrian  arms  were  carried  to  the 
borders  of  Elam,  which  led  to  war  between  Kuri- 
galsu  II  of  Babylon  and  Bel-nirari  in  which  the 
northern  cause  was  successful.  Ramman-ninui  I 
(c.  1345-^  B.c  )  reconquered  the  lands  abeady 
overrun,  and  located  cities  for  their  government. 
He  extended  his  sway  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and 
had  a  successful  essay  against  Mitanni.  New 
troubles  with  Babylonia  arose  over  the  conquest 
of  Gutium;  both  sides  claimed  the  victory,  but 
the  Assyrian  boundary  was  advanced.  Rainman's 
inscription  is  the  earliest  one  of  Assyria  that  is 
dated,  and  in  it  he  calls  himself  long,  not  of  Asshur, 
but  of  KiuhaH,  "  the  worid." 

Shalmaneser  I   (0.  1300  B.C.)  left  on  his  succes- 
sors an  impression  of  greatness.    He  crossed  the 

Euphrates  and  pushed  his  conquests 

3.  Shalman-  as  far  as  Mu^ri,  which  probably  means 

eterl-Tig-   that  the  territoiy  up  to  the  river  at 

lath-Pileter  least  was  added  to  Assyrian  territory. 

I,  1300-      Asshur  was  abandoned  as  the  ca^ntal, 

xxoo  B.C.    and  C!alah  was  built.    The  temple  of 

Ishtar  at  Nineveh  was  also  reoon- 
struoted,  and  Harran  was  added  to  the  possessions 
of  the  king.  Shalmaneser's  son,  Tiglath-Ninib, 
invaded  Babylonia,  captured  and  plundered  Baby- 
lon, partly  destroyed  the  wall,  carried  north  with 
him  the  image  of  Marduk,  governed  the  south  from 
his  own  capital,  and  assumed  the  titles  borne  by 
Sargon  the  Great  (see  Babylonia),  long  of  Sumer 
and  Akkad,  as  weU  as  of  Kisshati  and  Asshur.  But 
he  could  not  sustain  himself,  and  lost  his  life 
In  a  rebellion  headed  by  his  son.  For  a  time  the 
Ass3nian  star  declined.  It  is  veiy  likely  that  to  this 
decline  the  Hittites  had  contributed;  for  the  dash 
to  the  Mediterranean  must  have  aroused  them  and 
certainly  have  included  in  its  scope  some  of  their 
cities.  The  Babjrlonians  became  the  aggressors, 
and  the  next  king,  Asshumasirpal  I  had  difficulty 
in  repelling  them.  Under  the  next  four  reigns 
Assyria's  territoiy  shrank  to  about  its  original 
extent.  Then  Assur-Dw  I  (c.  1210-1181  b.c.) 
began  to  regain  territory  south  of  the  Lower  Zab. 
His  grandson,  Asshur-rish-ishi,  cleared  the  way  to 
Babylon  by  conquering  foes  on  the  south^ist, 
and  then  defeated  Nebuchadressar  I  of  Babjrlon. 
He  rebuilt  the  Ishtar-temple  in  C!alah.  With 
Tiglath-Pileser  I  began  a  new  era  for  Assyria. 
The  celebrated  eight-sided  prism  contains  a  part 
of  his  record.  That  full  information  of  his  pred- 
ecessors' activity  is  not  at  hand  is  shown  by  his 
having  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign  to  subdue 
people  so  distant  as  the  Mushke.  Hewon  a  victoiy 
over  them  among  their  hills,  destroyed  14,000  out 
of  the  20,000  engaged,  and  pursued  the  plan  of 
subduing  the  territory  by  destroying  the  fighting 
forces.    Tribute  was  exacted  from  the  rest.    During 
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the  next,  three  years  he  carried  his  arms  into  the 
mountain  regions  northeast,  northwest,  and  south- 
east with  the  uniform  result  of  success  and  immense 
booty  A  confederation  of  twenty-three  kings 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Lake  Van  was  overcome, 
and  heavy  tribute  imposed.  Mu^ri  was  once  more 
subdued,  and  Babylonia  had  to  submit.  At  the 
end  of  his  fifth  year  Tiglath-Pileser  claimed  to 
have  subdued  "  forty-two  countries  with  their 
rulers."  Mention  of  the  Hittites  first  occurs  in 
his  reign. 

At  this  point  it  is  well  to  note,  in  explanation 
of  the  preceding  and  of  much  that  follows,  a  char- 
acteristic of  early  Semitic  rule.    Con- 

4.  Semitic  stant  reconquest  of  subjected  territoiy 
Rule  Un-   was  necessary     The  order  of  events 

stable,  was:  subjection  and  a  light  tribute  if 
submission  had  been  ready,  a  heavy 
one  if  strong  opposition  had  been  offered;  this 
was  invariably  followed  by  rebellion  at  the  first 
seeming  opportunity,  and  a  change  in  the  ruler 
was  always  considered  an  opportunity;  then  new 
subjection  and  a  heavier  tribute;  when  rebellion 
again  arose,  the  case  of  the  rebels  was  desperate, 
and  further  revolt  was  eliminated  by  almost  com- 
plete desolation  of  the  refractory  territoiy.  The 
creation  of  an  empire  by  unifying  peoples  under  a 
beneficent  rule  had  not  yet  been  conceived.  On 
the  other  side  was  the  inherent  tendency  to  segre- 
gation, which  was  a  characteristic  of  the  Semites. 
An  invader  could  reduce  city  after  city,  throwing 
against  it  the  force  of  his  united  army,  while  other 
cities  awaited  their  fate  in  trembling.  Confedera- 
tions invariably  fell  apart.  Assyria  was  the  one 
Semitic  power  thoroughly  unified;  and  this  unity 
was  the  cause  of  its  victorious  progress  until  the 
wars  of  centuries  had  sapped  its  strength. 

Tiglath-Pileser's  activities  were  not  all  warlike; 

he  rebuilt  Asshur,  restored  its  temples  and  palaces, 

and  fostered  agriculture  and  arbori- 

5.  A  Time  culture.    He    was  followed    by  two 
of  Quies-   of  his  sons    in  succession,  who  re- 

cence,xxoo- moved  the  capital  to  Nineveh  once 
950  B.C.  more,  restoring  its  great  Ishtar-tem- 
ple.  A  new  period  of  quiescence  or  of 
exhaustion  for  Assyria  had  come,  and  its 
enemies  organized  themselves  for  new  resistance. 
This  resistance  coincides  with  that  of  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  Hebrew  kingdom.  The  Arameans 
had  settled  in  Mesopotamia  and  faUen  heir  to  the 
EKttite  possessions  including  Hamath,  Aleppo,  and 
Damascus.  They  were  traders,  and,  holding  the 
caravan  routes,  directly  menaced  Assyrian  com- 
merce. The  Phenicians,  too,  had  been  making  of 
their  cities  strong  fortresses.  Between  Tiglath- 
Pileser  I  and  II  were  several  rulers  whose  names 
are  known  and  little  else,  while  there  is  also  a  gap 
in  the  known  succession.  But  the  period  was  not 
the  time  of  entire  weakness  generally  supposed; 
the  outburst  of  vigor  which  followed  and  continued 
with  little  intermiBsion  for  three  and  one-half  cen- 
turies proves  it  a  time  of  development  of  power 
which  was  used  in  a  series  of  campaigns  which  have 
not  ceased  to  astonish  since  knowledge  of  them 
has  been  regained. 
Tiglath-Hleser  II  (c.  950  B.C.)  began  a  succession 


of  kings,  all  of  whose  names  are  known,  though  of 
what  either  he  or  his  son  Asshur-Dan  II  (0. 930  b.c) 
did,  little  is  certain.  During  the  next  reign,  that  of 
Ramman-nirari  II  (911-891  B.C.),  the 
6.  Tiglath-  struggle  with  Babyloma  was  renewed, 
Pileser  U,  the  latter  losing  territory  to  its  op- 
950  B.C.  ponent.  Ti^ath-Ninib  (890-885  b.c.) 
-Asshur-  placed  under  tribute  the  highlands 
nasirpaim,  of  the  north  from  Urumiah  to  the 
885-860  Mediterranean.  Asshumasirpal  III 
B.C.  (885-860  B.C.),  son  of  the  foregoing, 
carried  forward  the  work  of  conquest. 
One  of  the  finest  inscriptions  extant  is  his, 
on  alabaster  in  389  lines,  corroborated  by 
other  texts.  His  first  campaign  in  Armenia  was 
so  savage  that  with  a  sin^  exception,  severely 
punished,  all  tribes  in  his  line  of  march  hastened 
to  submit.  While  on  a  campaign  against  Kum- 
muh,  he  heard  of  the  rebellion  of  an  Aramean 
community  at  Bit-Kalupe  on  the  Euphrates.  He 
at  once  countermarched,  took  and  plundered  the 
city,  cut  off  the  legs  of  the  officers  engaged  in  the 
rebellion,  flayed  the  nobles  and  stretched  their 
skins  on  a  pile  built  for  the  purpose,  and  sent  the 
rebel  governor  to  Nineveh  to  be  flayed.  The 
result  was  immediate  submission  of  the  district  and 
of  all  in  his  line  of  maroh.  While  he  was  thus  en- 
gaged in  the  west,  rebellion  broke  out  in  the  east 
and  southeast,  was  crushed,  broke  out  again,  and 
was  again  put  down  with  plundering,  devastation, 
and  daughter.  Sedition  among  the  Arameans, 
fomented  and  assisted  by  NabupaHddin  of  Babylo- 
nia, was  overcome,  and  Sum,  the  capital,  destroyed. 
The  fomenter  of  the  trouble  in  turn  found  work 
in  repelling  the  Aramean  hordes  and  occupation 
in  rebuilding  the  temple  of  Shamash  at  ^ppar. 
Continued  rebellion  among  the  Arameans  revealed 
the  fact  that  the  little  state  of  Bit-Adini,  the  Bene- 
*Edhm  of  U  Kings  xix,  12,  was  the  cause  of  the  rising. 
This  the  AssyriiEuis  assidled  and  destroyed,  and 
showed  that  they  would  permit  no  strong  state  on 
the  Euphrates.  The  Mediterranean  coast  was 
next  visited;  tribute  was  received  from  the  Phe- 
nicians; wood  was  gathered  for  the  new  works 
at  Calah;  and  a  memorial  was  left  on  the  rocks  at 
Nahr-el-Ealb  (near  Beirut).  Asshiunasirpal  made 
the  Assyrian  name  a  synonym  for  ferocity  and 
savageiy.  Yet  war  was  not  his  whole  occupation. 
Calah  had  fallen  into  ruins  while  Asshur  had  been 
the  capital.  He  rebuilt  it,  erected  there  a  great 
palace,  and  conducted  to  the  city  a  water-supply 
from  the  Lower  Zab. 

With   Shahnaneser   II     (860-824    B.C.)    began 
contact  of  the  Assyrians  with  the  Hebrews.    In 
the  Black  Obelisk  and  the  Monolith 
7.  Shalman- texts  this  king  has  left  some  of  the 
eser  11}  860-  finest  inscriptions  known.    These  with 
824  B.C.    supplementary  records  show  a  per- 
sonal leadership  by  the  king  of  his 
armies  for  twenty-six  consecutive  years.    Under 
him  began  that  battering  at  the  gates  of  Damascus 
which  continued  from  his  time  till  the  city  fell  in 
732  B.C.,  and  then  was  directed  against  the  He- 
brews, Arabs,  and  Egyptians  till  about  660  B.C. 
The  three  prominent  Syrian  powers  at  the  time 
were  centered  at  Hamath,  Patin,  and  Damascus. 
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A  coalition  of  these  with  their  allies,  including 
Israelites  (Ahab  furnished  a  contingent  of  2,000 
[?]  chariots  and  10,000  men),  Arabs,  and  Ammon- 
ites, was  met  and  defeated  at  Karkar.  The  quality 
of  the  victoiy  claimed  by  Shalmaneser  is  doubtful, 
since  in  three  inscriptions  (the  Black  Obelisk, 
Monolith,  and  Bull;  cf.  Schrader,  KeUschrifi- 
forschungt  p.  47)  the  number  of  killed  varies  from 
14,000  to  25,000,  and  no  statement  is  made  of 
tribute  imposed.  The  victory  was  barren.  There 
was  revealed  here  a  force  which  might  have  stayed 
the  advance  of  Assyria  could  it  have  been  held 
together.  Six  campaigns  were  made  in  this  region 
during  854-839  B.C.,  none  decisive  in  itself,  but  con- 
tributing in  the  end  to  the  isolation  of  Damascus, 
Jehu  of  Israel  sent  tribute  to  divert  from  himself 
the  attacks  of  Damascus.  With  reference  to  his 
campaigns  in  Armenia,  Shalmaneser  describes  him- 
self as  **  trampling  down  the  country  like  a  wild 
bull."  But  there,  too,  results  were  indecisive,  and 
the  region  remained  a  menace  to  the  dominant 
power.  Media  was  invaded  in  a  mere  booty- 
snatching  expedition.  Internal  conflict  in  Baby- 
lonia resulted  in  the  reestablishment  of  Assyrian 
power  there,  and  in  checking  the  northward  march 
of  the  Kaldu.  The  later  years  of  the  king  were 
harassed  by  rebellions  at  home,  led  in  one  case  by 
his  sons,  and  due  in  part  probably  to  utter  weari- 
ness at  the  constant  drain  caused  by  the  perpetual 
wars. 

This  legacy  of  civil  war  was  left  to  the  son  Sham- 

shi-Ramman  IV   (824-812  B.C.),    who  used  two 

years  in  defeating  his  brother  and  in 

8.  Shamshi-  repressing    the    general    rebellion    of 

Ramman    the  provinces.    A  coalition  of  Baby- 

IV  and  lonians,  Elamites,  Southern  Arameans, 
his  Succes-  and  Kaldu  was  met  and  defeated  and 
SOTS,  824-  quiet  restored  after  two  campaigns. 

745  B.C.  Payment  of  tribute  was  forced  in  dif- 
ferent regions  only  by  the  presence  of 
the  army.  His  son,  Ramman-nirari  III  (812-783 
B.C.),  who  called  himself  a  descendant  of  Igur- 
(Bel-)kapkapu,  reduced  Damascus  to  tributaiy 
relationship.  The  entire  eastern  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean contributed  to  his  exchequer.  A  series 
of  eight  campaigns  against  the  Medes  took  this 
king  to  the  Caspian,  and  the  south  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  was  tributary.  He  made  an  attempt  to  weld 
religiously  Babylonia  and  Assyria  by  the  intro- 
duction of  Babylonian  cults  into  Nineveh,  while 
Babylonia  was  treated  as  an  Ass3rrian  province. 
With  the  next  king,  Shahnaneser  III  (783-773 
B.C.),  began  a  period  of  decadence  which  continued 
for  three  reigns.  Campaigns  to  enforce  payment 
of  tribute  are  mentioned,  but  Armenia  in  the  mean 
time  gained  in  power.  Under  Asshur-Dan  III 
(773-755  B.C.)  the  story  of  rebellion  and  disaster 
grows.  The  eclipse  of  the  sim,  763  b.c,  and  pesti- 
lence in  759  and  754  were  events  of  this  reign. 
Asshur-nirari  II  (755-745  B.C.)  left  fewer  notices, 
but  enough  to  make  evident  that  warlike  attempts 
were  not  altogether  discontinued.  In  an  uprising 
at  Calah  he  disappeared,  and  with  him  the  dynasty 
which  had  ruled  at  least  since  Tiglath-Pileser  II. 

Under  the  great  Tiglath-Pileser  III  (745-727 
B.C  ),  the  Pul  of  II  Kings  zv,  19,  Assyria  recovered 


at  a  bound  her  greatest  former  eminence  and  sur- 
passed it.  The  origin  of  the  new  king  is  un- 
known, for  in  his  numerous  inscriptions  he  never 
mentions  his  ancestry.  His  vigor 
9.  Tiglath-  and  boldness  of  conception  and  swift- 
Pileter  in,  ness  of  execution  were  unparalleled 
745-727  even  in  Assyrian  history.  Babylonia, 
B.C.  during  the  period  of  Assyria's  weak- 
ness, had  been  imable  to  take  advan- 
tage of  relief  from  pressure,  owing  to  attacks  by 
the  Arameans.  Ti^th-Pileser  invaded  the  country, 
repelled  the  Arameans,  reorganized  the  government, 
and  conciliated  the  inhabitants  by  paying  homage 
to  the  chief  deities.  The  districts  east  were  recon- 
quered, and  a  new  policy  carried  out  of  settling 
disaffected  subjects  in  a  distant  part  of  the  empire. 
Urartu,  under  a  king  named  Sarduris  II,  had 
completely  demolished  Ass3rrian  supremacy  in 
the  north.  A  single  sweeping  victory  over  him 
changed  all  this,  and  his  allies  paid  their  tribute 
to  the  conqueror.  Arpad  fell  in  740  B.C.,  and  with 
it  the  northwest  was  pacified.  A  new  coalition  of 
states  of  Syria,  Asia  Biinor,  and  Palestine  was 
formed;  but  at  the  appearance  in  the  field  of  the 
Assyrian  forces,  it  fell  apart,  Menahem  of  Israel 
paid  tribute,  the  states  north  of  Israel  were  put 
imder  a  governor,  their  inhabitants  deported,  and 
colonists  brought  in  from  other  parts.  A  rebellion 
near  Nineveh  was  suppressed  by  the  governors, 
who  had  been  made  responsible  for  good  order. 
They  deported  the  rebellious  subjects  to  Syria 
and  settled  Syrians  in  their  places.  Armenia 
was  crippled  in  a  campaign  which  reached  the 
capital  on  Lake  Van,  but  did  not  capture  it.  Tig- 
lath-Pileser began  next  to  clear  the  road  to  Egypt, 
just  then  weakened  by  attacks  from  Ethiopia. 
Syria  was  effectually  overawed,  Phenicia  paid 
tribute,  and  Gaza  was  captured  and  held  as  an 
outpost.  To  offset  this,  Israel  and  Damascus  had 
determined  to  force  Judah  into  an  alliance  against 
the  Assyrian.  Ahaz  was  thoroughly  alarmed, 
and  all  the  efforts  of  Isaiah  were  insufficient  to 
restrain  him  from  throwing  himself  into  the  arms 
of  Assyria.  Tiglath-Pileser  listened  to  the  appeal, 
ravaged  Israel,  had  Hoshea  made  king  (II  Kings 
xv-xvi),  assailed  Damascus,  destroyed  its  depend- 
encies, and  finally  captured  it  in  732  b.c.  While 
engaged  in  the  west,  the  king  heard  of  rebellion  in 
Babylonia.  This  was  punished;  and  Merodach- 
baladan,  who.  proved  almost  a  perennial  rebel, 
submitted.  The  Assyrian  appointed  governors 
from  the  north  instead  of  leaving  native  princes 
to  rule,  did  homage  to  the  gods  of  the  land,  in  726 
B.C.  '*  took  the  hands  of  Bel,"  the  annual  right  and 
duty  of  the  rightful  king  of  Babylon,  and  assmned 
the  name  Pul  with  the  old  title  **  King  of  Sumer 
and  Akkad  and  of  Babylon  "  (see  Babylonia). 
Tiglath-Pileser's  death  occurred  the  next  year.  His 
achievements  in  war  and  in  government  were  the 
greatest  the  world  had  yet  known.  The  Semitic 
crescent  of  territory  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the 
border  of  Egypt  was  his  without  dispute;  tribute 
was  sent  from  Arabia  as  far  south  as  Sabsea,  from 
Armenia,  from  Elam,  and  from  the  states  on  the 
Mediterranean.  The  policy  of  exchanging  popu- 
lations of  chronically  rebellious  states  had  made 
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the  empire  more  homogeneous  by  putting  seditious 
nations  where  circumstances  did  not  favor  risings. 
Of   Tlglath-Pileser's  successor,   Shahnaneser  IV 
(727-722  B.c.)i  but  little  is  known,  not  even  his 
rdationship  to  his  predecessor.    Under 
10.  Shal«     him  Hoshea  was  led  into  what  proved 
maneserIVy  the   final   rebellion  of  the  northern 
737-722      Israelitic   kingdom,  and  the   episode 
B.C.         narrated  in  II  Kings  xvii    occurred. 
In  this  chapter  Hoshea  is  represented 
as  sending  messengers  to  **  So,  king  of  Egypt." 
So  has  been  erroneously  identified  with  Shabak. 
Sargon  mentions  a  Shabi  of  the  Arabian  Mu^ri; 
ShM  in  Assyrian  would  represent  the  Hebrew 
word  80  pointed  to  read  Seve  ;  and  modem  scholars 
are   inclined   to   follow   Winckler    {Mitiheilungen 
der  vorderasiaHschen  GeaelUchaft,  i,  5)  and  see  a 
double    confusion    in    Mi^aim    ("  Egypt ")    for 
Mu^,  and  in  So  for  Seve,    It  is  to  the  point  that 
this  Shabi  furnished  no  little  trouble  for  Sargon, 
Shalmaneser's  successor.    From  him,  then,  Hoshea 
expected   help   and   rebelled,   when   Shidmaneser 
attacked,  defeated,  and  captured  him,  and  invested 
Samaria.    The  city  held  out  for  three  years.    Mean- 
while Shahnaneser  died  and  was  succeeded  by 
Sargon  (722-705  B.C.).    Samaria  was  captured  in 
721;  and  the  Israelitic  kingdom  ceased  to  exist. 

Sargon's  ancestry  is  veiy  doubtful:  he  claimed 
no  royal  lineage,  nor  did  his  son  for  him;  but  his 
grandson,  Sennacherib,  connected  him 
zx.  Sargon,  with  the  Igur-kapkapu  mentioned 
722-705  above.  He  reproduced  the  traits  of 
B.C.  the  great  Ti^ath-Pileser  III— self-con- 
fidence, vigor  in  plan  and  action, 
and  great  military  and  administrative  ability.  In 
Babylonia  the  determined  rebel  Merodach-baladan 
seized  Babylon  with  the  help  of  the  Elamites; 
Sargon  claimed  the  victory  in  the  battle  which 
ensued,  but  Merodach  retained  his  crown.  In  the 
west  Hamath  raised  the  flag  of  rebellion,  and  Shabi 
of  Musri  and  Hanno  of  Gaza  engaged  to  support 
Hamath;  but  Sargon  attacked  the  town  before 
the  allies  could  come  in,  then  marched  south,  and 
defeated  Shabi  at  Raphia.  The  next  rising  was 
in  the  north,  with  Urartu  as  the  backbone  of  the 
movement.  But  Assyria  was  still  able  to  conquer; 
and,  soon  after,  the  old  Hittite  center,  Carchemish, 
was  destroyed.  Campaigns  in  Media,  eastern 
Asia  Biinor,  and  Arabia  kept  the  armies  moving. 
Finally  peace  was  secured  in  the  north  by  the  end- 
ing of  the  kingdom  of  Urartu,  which  had  for  cen- 
turies defied  Assyria  and  proved  its  most  dangerous 
foe.  A  new  uprising  in  Palestine,  Philistia,  Edom, 
and  Moab,  involving  Hezekiah  of  Judah  and  evi- 
dently fomented  by  Egypt  (Isa.  xx),  necessitated 
the  sending  of  Sargon's  tartan  with  an  army,  who 
occupied  the  Philistine  cities,  deported  the  inhab- 
itants, and  crushed  the  rebellion.  The  other  states 
seem  to  have  escaped  punishment.  Only  Babylon 
was  needed  to  round  out  the  empire.  Merodach- 
baladan  had  foreign  military  forces  in  support; 
but  he  had  alienated  the  native  priests,  the  most 
influential  class  of  his  subjects.  They  called  in  the 
Assyrians,  who  put  the  Chaldeans  to  flight;  and 
Sargon  was  acclidmed  the  deliverer  of  the  city  of 
Babylon.    He  performed  sacrifice  and  took  oflice 


as  viceroy  (not  king),  and  restored  the  temple- 
worship  in  the  great  religious  centers.  In  the  north- 
west, boundaries  were  pushed  back,  and  even 
Cyprus  sent  tribute.  Sargon  built  Dur^hamikin 
with  its  magnificent  palace,  but  occupied  it  only 
a  year. 

Sargon  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Sennacherib 

(70&-681    B.C.).    The  change  in  succession   was 

followed  by  another  attempt  of  Mero- 

Z2.  Sen-     dach-baladan   to   possess   Babylonia. 

nacherib,    It  is  likely  that  the  embassy  to  Heze- 

705-681  Idah  (II  Kings  xviii,  13)  occurred  here. 
B.C.  If  so,  its  motive  is  plain :  he  was  foment- 
ing a  revolt  in  the  west  to  create  a 
diversion  while  he  settled  himself  in  the  south. 
But  Sennacherib  marched  south  at  once,  defeated 
the  rebel,  captured  Babylon,  rifled  the  palace,  and 
then  pimished  severely  the  Aramean  supporters 
of  the  Ealdu,  appropriating  inunense  booty  and 
removing,  according  to  the  Taylor  cylinder,  over 
200,000  people  and  settling  them  in  the  Median 
mountains  after  a  successful  campaign  there. 
The  rebellion  fomented  by  Merodach  (if  the  sugges- 
tion above  be  correct)  had  gathered  headway, 
with  Hezekiah  leading  the  movement,  the  latter 
having  seized  Philistia.  The  revolt  must  have 
been  general;  for  Sennacherib  first  visited  Phenida, 
captiured  Sidon,  set  up  his  appointee  as  king,  and 
apportioned  him  a  fair  kingdom.  The  coalition  fell 
apart  before  his  army,  though  several  of  the  Phi- 
listine towns  held  out  and  were  reduced.  An  army 
from  E^gypt  was  defeated,  Ekron  captured,  and  its 
chiefs  impaled.  Then  Sennacherib  turned  on  Judah, 
captured  forty-six  towns,  deported  200,150  in- 
habitants, and  gave  the  district  to  his  governors 
in  RuHstia  to  manage.  Hezekiah  submitted  and 
paid  tribute,  to  gather  which  he  was  compelled 
to  strip  palace  and  temple.  Sennacherib,  either 
at  this  time  or  later,  sent  a  small  force  to  demand 
the  surrender  of  Jerusalem.  Beyond  question 
the  reason  for  this  was  that  the  conquest  of  Egypt 
was  projected,  and  the  Assyrian  did  not  care  to 
leave  so  strong  a  fortress  as  Jerusalem  in  his  rear. 
The  surrender  was  refused;  the  forces  were  with- 
drawn; a  new  campaign  in  Babylonia  against  the 
irrepressible  Merodach-baladan  was  successfully 
carried  through;  and  Asshur-nadin-shum,  son  of 
Sennacherib,  was  put  on  the  throne  of  Baboon. 
The  next  eleven  years  were  spent  mainly  in  the 
south  against  the  Elamites  and  Kaldu  under  Mero- 
dach-baladan. After  holding  the  countiy  for  some 
time  the  allies  were  defeat^  in  691  B.C.  after  a 
terrible  conflict.  Babylon  was  taken,  sacked, 
burned  to  the  ground,  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates 
turned  upon  the  site,  and  the  statue  of  Bfarduk  taken 
to  Asshur.  A  final  expedition  against  Egypt  was 
probably  undertaken  near  the  end  of  his  life  by 
Sennacherib.  Tirhakah  of  Egypt  advanced  to  meet 
him,  perhaps  as  far  as  Pelusium.  There  Sennach- 
erib experienced  a  severe  check,  variously  ex- 
plained. II  Kings  ix,  35  tells  of  a  pestilence  which 
destroyed  in  a  sin^e  night  185,000  men;  Tirhakah 
claimed  credit  for  a  great  victory;  Herodotus 
Cii,  141)  was  told  by  the  Egyptians  that  field-mice 
gnawed  the  bow-string?  and  quivers  of  the  As- 
i^yrians  and  left  them  defenseless  before  the  Egyp- 
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tians;  and  the  Babylonian  Chronidea  suggest  the 
necessity  for  return  in  a  rebellion  in  that  region. 
Sennacherib  was  killed  in  681  B.C.  by  one  {Baby- 
Ionian  Chronicle)  or  two  (II  Kings  six,  36-37)  of 
his  sons.  He  had  removed  the  seat  of  government 
from  Calah  to  Nineveh,  and  built  there  the  "  peer- 
less "  palace,  and  had  provided  the  city  with  a 
system  of  water-works. 

Esar-haddon  (681-668  B.C.),  Sargon's  son,  who 
succeeded  him,  reversed  the  policy  toward  Baby- 
lonia. He  assumed  the  title  of  viceroy 
13.  Estr-  of  Babylon,  and  almost  at  once  set 
haddon,  about  rebuilding  the  city  in  a  style 
681-668  of  greater  grandeur.  By  restoring 
B.C.  the  gods  carried  away  by  his  father 
he  regained  the  good-will  of  the  people. 
His  first  care,  however,  was  to  avenge  the  death  of 
Sennacherib  and  to  secure  his  own  position  in 
Nineveh,  whence  his  brothers,  the  murderers,  who 
had  seized  the  throne,  fled  on  his  approach.  The 
extreme  south,  again  in  rebellion,  was  subdued 
and  the  projected  invasion  of  Egypt  was  undertaken. 
But  first  the  rebellion  of  Phenicia  had  to  be  quelled, 
in  which  three  years  were  occupied,  when  Sidon 
was  destroyed,  a  new  city  built  and  settled  by 
colonists.  Tyre  was  assailed;  but  its  sea-gate 
enabled  it  to  hold  out.  In  783  B.C.  Tirhakah  was 
enabled  to  repel  the  first  attack  on  Egypt;  but 
Esar-haddon  renewed  the  attempt  three  years  later, 
was  successful  in  three  battles,  and  occupied 
Memphis.  The  land  was  parceled  out  for  govern- 
ment, and  no  great  opposition  was  offered  by  the 
people,  to  whom  the  disaster  seemed  beyond  repair. 
Northeastern  Arabia  was  then  subdued  that  it 
might  no  longer  afford  assistance  to  the  recurrent 
rebellions  of  Palestine.  New  troubles  were  by  that 
time  affecting  the  northern  boundaries.  The  Indo^ 
European  migration,  generally  known  as  the  Cim- 
merian or  Scythian,  had  begun.  This  was  split 
into  two  bodies,  one  of  which  pressed  down  into 
Persia  and  Media  and  settled  there,  and  the  other 
passed  westward.  The  former  occupied  a  part 
of  what  had  been  Assyrian  territoiy,  and  later 
formed  a  part  of  the  force  which  captm^  Nineveh. 
The  latter  passed  through  Armenia;  but  its  forces 
were  prevented  by  Esar-haddon  from  penetrating 
southward.  In  668  B.C.  the  king  was  called  to 
Egypt  by  rebellion  there.  Before  leaving,  he  had 
one  son  proclaimed  his  successor  in  Assyria  (As- 
shurbanipial)  and  another  in  Babylon  (Shamash- 
shum-ukin).  He  died  the  same  year,  and  before 
reaching  Egypt,  having  extended  Assyrian  domina- 
tion farther  than  it  had  yet  reached.  He  was 
fond  of  building,  and  constructed  the  great  arsenal 
at  Nebi-Yunus,  the  materials  for  which  were 
contributed  by  twenty-two  kings  and  princes,  ten 
of  them  in  Cyprus.  The  name  of  Manasseh  of 
Judah  appears  in  this  list  of  tributaries. 

The  events  of  the  reign  of  Asshur- 
14.  Asshur-  banipal  (668-626  B.C.;  Greek, Sardana- 
banipal,     palua,  Aram.  Osnappar,  Ezra  iv,  10) 
668-626     are  hard  to  make  out,  not  because  of 
B.C.       paucity  of  niaterial,  for  it  is  abimdant, 
nor  because  of  roughness  or  careless- 
ness, for  the  annals  are  elegant  and  polished,  but 
because  the   chronological  clue  is  not  given.    It 


is  clear,  however,  that  his  first  movement  was 
to  the  border-land  between  Elam  and  Babylonia, 
where  his  presence  prevented  serious  trouble. 
A  new  invasion  of  Egypt  was  made  necessary 
by  Tiriiakah's  return,  the  Assyrian  forces  being 
gathered  partly  on  the  Mediterranean  coast.  Tir- 
hakah was  defeated,  and  the  country  occupied 
this  time  as  far  south  as  Thebes.  A  new  rising 
which  took  place  almost  immediately  was  as  quickly 
punished  in  ruthless  fashion,  and  enormous  booty 
was  sent  home.  A  third  insurrection  under  the 
son  of  the  now  dead  Tirhakah  was  futile.  Tyre 
had  finally  submitted  and  sent  tribute.  But  the 
story  continues  of  revolts  in  different  parts  of  the 
empire  which  presage  its  speedy  faU.  The  king 
was  occupied  in  desperate  attempts  to  maintain 
himself.  Participation  in  these  led  to  the  conquest 
of  Elam  up  to  the  very  walls  of  Susa.  Even  his 
brother  on  the  throne  of  Babylon  revolted;  but 
Asshurbanipal's  movements  were  swift  and  sure. 
Babylon,  Borsippa,  Sippara,  and  Cutha  were  beset; 
Shamash-shum-ukin  in  despair  burned  hiiin«»«>lf 
in  his  own  palace;  and  people  from  the  cap- 
tured towns  were  settled  in  Samaria.  A  new  chal- 
lenge from  Elam  was  accepted;  and  finally  Susa 
was  taken  with  immense  booty.  The  usual  success 
attended  the  king's  final  campaign  in  Arabia.  The 
results  of  this  long  succession  of  successful  wars 
was  the  heaping  up  of  enormous  wealth  in  the 
cities  of  Assyria,  particularly  in  Nineveh.  The  end 
of  a  victorious  campaign  was  the  transportation  of 
precious  metals,  works  of  art,  flocks,  and  herds, 
and,  in  the  later  reigns,  of  people  as  slaves  to  As- 
syria. The  great  works  of  the  Assyrian  kings  were 
doubtless  in  great  part  the  product  of  the  toil  of 
captives.  And  the  captors  of  Nineveh  fell  heir  to 
this  immense  wealth.  Asshurbanipal's  wars  were 
not  his  only  interebt.  Apart  from  the  palace  which 
he  built,  the  walls  of  which  were  lined  with  sculp- 
tured reliefs,  he  was  fond  of  the  hunt,  and  his  contests 
with  lions  are  frequently  portrayed.  Most  significant 
for  modem  times  was  his  interest  in  literature.  His 
library,  uncovered  by  George  Smith,  was  amassed 
by  the  copying  of  tablets  from  libraries  in  the 
south,  and  contained  works  on  histoiy,  ethics, 
science,  religion,  and  linguistics. 

Asshurbanipal  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Asshur- 
etil-ilani,  of  whom  it  is  known  that  he  built  or  re- 
stored the  temple  E-zida  in  Calah,  and 
15.  Asshur-  that  during  his  fourth  year  he  claimed 

banipal's  the  title  of  king  of  Sumer  and  Akkad. 
Successors,  Whether  a  Sin-^um-lishir  next  reigned 

626-606  is  not  known;  but  mention  of  him  as  a 
B.C.  king  of  Assyria  has  been  found.  A  Sin- 
shar-ishkun  is  known  from  three  tab- 
lets from  Sippar  and  Erech.  In  his  seventh  year  he 
was  still  king  of  a  part  of  Babylonia,  though  not  of 
Babylon,  over  which  Nabopolassar  had  established 
himself.  Upon  an  invasion  of  Bab^onia  by  the 
Assyrian,  Nabopolassar  invoked  the  aid  of  the 
Umman-Manda,  and  Sin-shar-ishlnm  was  forced 
to  retreat,  Nabopolassar  securing  the  provinces 
as  the  former  evacuated  them.  It  seems  that 
one  branch  of  the  Scythians  were  allies  of  the 
Assyrians  at  this  time  and  actually  defeated  the 
armies  of  the  assailants,  thus  prolonging  the  life 
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of  Nineveh.  The  rush  of  the  Sc3rthiaii8,  which  so 
terrified  western  Asia  and  elicited  the  prophecies 
of  Nahum  and  Zephaniah  (Driver,  Introduction^ 
5th  ed.,  1894,  pp.  314-320),  is  to  be  explained  by 
their  aUiance  with  Assyria  and  a  desire  to  attack 
Egypt,  the  king  of  which,  Psammetichus,  had 
assailed  Philistia.  Their  sudden  disappearance 
is  as  remarkable  as  their  unheralded  coming. 

The  Umman-Bianda  returned  soon  to  Nineveh. 
The  stoiy  of  the  siege  is  unknown;  but  the  city 
fell  607-606  B.C.,  and  its  vast  treasures  became 
the  nucleus  of  the  tremendous  wealth  of  the  lat«r 
Persian  empire.  With  it  fell  the  empire  which 
twenty-five  years  earlier  had  controlled  all  south- 
western Asia. 

Vn.  The  Religion:  From  the  relationship  of 
Assyrians  and  Babylonians  set  forth  in  the  pre- 
ceding it  would  be  expected  that 
X.  Relation  both    resemblances    and    differences 

to  Baby-  would  be  found  to  exist  in  the  two 
Ionian       religions.    The   resemblances   are   as 

Religion,  follows:  (1)  The  general  character 
of  the  cults  is  the  same;  the  lituiv 
gies,  prayers,  psalms  are  often  identical,  as  are 
some  of  the  deities.  (2)  The  goddesses  are  of 
minor  importance  in  Asssrria,  appearing  hardly 
as  prominent  as  in  the  southern  land.  Theoret- 
ically the  gods  had  consorts;  practically  these  are 
but  shadows  and  a  name.  (3)  The  great  exceptions 
to  this  in  both  countries  were  the  Ishtars;  to  the 
extent  exhibited  below,  the  pantheons  were  the 
same,  at  least  in  theory  (see  Babtlonia).  The 
dissimilarities  are:  (1)  Asshur  assumes  the  chai^ 
acter  of  a  national  god  as  far  back  as  he  can  be 
traced.  (2)  His  aloofness  is  a  new  feature;  he  in 
particular  seems  ever  without  consort  and  family. 
(3)  The  next  difference  needs  stating  at  some 
length.  In  their  annals  the  Babylonians  laid  great 
stress  upon  their  temple-building,  even  more  than 
upon  wars  and  the  construction  of  palaces.  From 
the  emphasis  laid  upon  religion,  and  the  care  taken 
to  house  the  divinities  and  provide  for  their  main- 
tenance, the  country  seems  priest-ridden,  with  the 
kings  devoted  first  of  all  to  rdigion.  The  Assyrians, 
on  the  other  hand,  while  indeed  they  often  built 
or  restored  temples,  devoted  much  lees  space  to 
the  recital  of  their  operations  and  put  far 
less  emphasis  on  the  stoiy  of  this  activity  than  on 
that  attending  their  wars  and  the  construction 
of  their  palaces.  They  seemed  less  absorbed  in  their 
religion,  though  not  less  devout  when  worshiping. 
It  is  a  case  of  correctly  reading  in  a  lesser  abun- 
dance of  matter  a  lower  quality  of  intensity.  Re- 
ligion seemed  less  on  the  Assyrian's  mind.  (4)  The 
pantheon  was  much  smaUer.  Tiglath-Pileser  I, 
one  of  the  most  pious  of  Assyrian  monarchs,  names 
Asshur,  Bel  (rarely  named  else^ere).  Sin,  Ramman, 
Ninib,  and  Ishtar.  Shalmaneser  II  mentions  on 
the  obelisk,  in  addition  to  the  gods  of  Tiglath-Pileser 
I,  Anu,  Ea,  Marduk,  Nergal,  Nusku,  and  Belit. 
It  is  just  the  deities  mentioned  here  which  were 
most  generally  disregarded;  and  their  notice  by 
this  king  is  doubtless  to  be  traced  to  his  attempt 
to  fuse  more  closely  the  north  and  the  south. 
Asshurbanipal  omits  Anu,  Ea,  Marduk,  and  Belit, 
but  mentions  two  Ishtars  and  adds  Nebo.    But 


a  caveat  should  be  entered  here,  which  is  justified 
by  knowledge  of  facts  existing  in  other  lands 
where  a  similar  civilization  had  been  attained;  as 
in  Oriental  countries  generally,  so  in  Assyria 
there  were  an  aristocratic  or  official  cult  and  a 
popular  and  democratic  cult.  The  pantheon  of 
the  kings,  particulariy  of  Tiglath-Pileser,  repre- 
sented the  former;  the  peasant  and  farmer  wor- 
shiped the  gods  and  spirits  of  field,  tree,  and  foun- 
tain, and  these  did  not  get  into  the  inscriptions. 

The  chief  of  the  Assyrian  pantheon,  not  found 
in  the  pantheon  of  Babylonia,  was  Asshur.  His  deri- 
vation and  origin  are  obscure,  though 
a.  Asshur.  there  is  some  plausibility  in  the  sug- 
gestion that  he  was  ultimately  derived 
from  Anu,  the  heaven-god  of  Babylonia.  But  it 
is  possible  that  Asshur  the  city  was  not  originally 
Semitic,  and  that  the  local  god  was  adopted  by  the 
Semitic  colonists.  As  that  city  was  for  a  long 
period  the  capital,  he  became  the  chief  deity.  The 
great  triad  of  the  south  was  entirely  subordinated 
and  lost;  Anu,  Bel,  and  Ea  find  scanty  mention 
in  the  god-lists  of  the  kings.  The  significance  of 
Asshur  is  that  he  stands  for  nationalism.  His 
position  from  the  first  seems  more  elevated,  his 
attitude  has  in  it  more  of  aloofness  and  abstraction 
than  even  Marduk  ever  attained  in  the  south. 
Moreover,  he  never  appears  to  be  chained  to  a 
locality.  Whatever  city  was  the  capital,  there  he 
made  his  abode.  His  symbol  or  representation 
was  not  an  image,  but  a  winged  disk  surmounted 
by  the  figure  of  an  archer  cfischarging  his  shaft. 
This  served  also  as  a  military  standard,  and  accom- 
panied the  armies  in  their  campaigns.  While 
individual  kings  could  and  did  choose  what  may 
be  called  individual  patrons  among  the  gods,  Asshur 
was  always  the  nation's  guardian  and  protagonist, 
the  unquestioned  chief.  Yet  it  must  be  not^  that 
in  spite  of  this  reverence,  even  when  Assyria  most 
completely  dominated  Babylonia,  there  was  no 
attempt  to  displace  Marduk  or  Shamash  or  any 
other  of  the  southern  deities  by  Asshur;  his  domain 
was  his  own  country,  and  there  was  honor  among 
the  gods,  precluding  one  from  usurping  the  due  of 
another.  Sayce  was  the  first  to  point  out  that  in 
this  deity  and  the  conceptions  about  him  there 
was  the  possibility  of  all  the  greatness  of  a  mono- 
theism such,  as  developed  in  the  conception  of 
Yahweh.  Asshur's  position  was  unique,  without 
wife  or  family,  a  consideration  which  doubtless 
had  much  to  do  with  the  elevation  of  the  concep- 
tion which  was  formed  of  his  being.  There  seems 
every  reason  to  assume  that  he  was  originally  a 
sun-deity,  but  this  feature  is  not  prominent  in  the 
original  records  in  which  he  figures.  The  other 
gods  form,  after  a  fashion,  his  retinue  or  court, 
but  even  this  feature  is  far  less  pronounced  than  in 
the  case  of  Marduk. 

Ishtar  was  in  Assyria  never  one,  but  at  least 
three;  she  of  Nineveh,  of  Arbela,  and  of  Kitmur 
(a  city  of  which  almost  nothing  is 
3.  Ishtar.  known).  The  first  two  were  the  most 
prominent;  and  both  appear  to  have 
been  above  aJl  goddesses  of  battle.  Ishtar  of  Kit- 
mur ruled  in  the  domain  of  love.  In  the  south 
this  goddess  reached  her  eminence  by  absorbing 
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or  assimilating  the  beings,  functions,  and  rites  of 
local  goddesses,  such  as  Nana  of  Erech,  Nina  and 
Bau  of  Shirpurla,  Sarpanit  of  Babylon,  and  Anunit. 
In  neither  place  was  she  originally  a  moon-deity; 
this  function  aiq)ear8  in  late  times,  and  gen- 
erally in  the  west  after  she  had  become  associated, 
often  as  consort,  with  Baal  as  sun-god.  In  some 
cases  religious  prostitution  was  associated  with 
her  cult;  but  it  was  not,  as  is  so  often  supposed, 
exclusively  or  primarily  her  rite.  The  origin  of 
name  and  goddess  is  obscure.  Neariy,  if  not  quite, 
all  Semitic  peoples  had  a  deity  of  the  name,  though 
Athtar  of  South  Arabia  wasmiUe.  The  hypothesis 
of  non-Semitic  origin  seems  out  of  court,  in  view 
of  the  universality  of  her  cult  among  Semites; 
and  yet  no  satisfactory  Semitic  etymology  has  been 
found.  If  she  was  a  loan-goddess,  she  was  borrowed 
in  the  prehistoric  age  of  the  Semitic  peoples.  The 
Ishtar  of  Nineveh  ranked  next  to  AJashur  in  esti- 
mation, was  to  the  Assyrians  Belit  ("  the  Lady  ")> 
as  Asshur  was  Bel  C  the  Lord  ");  yet,  as  is  im- 
plied in  the  foregoing,  she  was  never  his  consort. 
"  Goddess  of  Battle,"  **  Princess  of  Heaven  and 
Earth,"  "  Queen  of  All,"  are  titles  given  her.  In 
the  religious  literature  she  is  invoked  as  the  "  gra- 
cious mother  of  creation,  the  giver  of  plenty, 
hearer  of  the  supplications  of  the  sinner,"  and  as 
the  goddess  of  fertility.  It  was  partly  out  of  this 
latter  conception  that  the  debasing  worship  grew 
which  attended  her  as  the  Oriental  Aphrodite. 
The  functions  of  the  various  Ishtars  were  quite 
the  same;  and  there  is  more  of  the  primitive  attach- 
ment to  locality  than  in  the  case  of  Asshur.     (See 

AflHTORETH.) 

The  deity  who  seemed  to  rank  third,  at  any  rate 
if  one  may  judge  by  the  frequency  with  which  his 

name  was  used  in  the  formation  of 
4«  Hamman.  proper    names,    was    Ramman,    the 

thunderer,  god  of  storms,  and  prob- 
ably in  consequence  of  this,  also  of  fertility  and 
fruitfulness.  He  was  identified  with  Hadad  or 
Adad,  a  deity  of  Syria,  one  of  whose  principal  seats 
was  Aleppo.  There  has  always  been  considerable 
doubt  whether  his  name,  which  in  the  cuneiform 
is  represented  by  the  sign  IM,  should  be  read 
Ramman  or  Hadad,  The  name  has  been  found 
in  the  region  of  Van  in  the  cuneiform  written 
phonetically  Hadad,  so  that  it  is  settled  that  at 
least  the  form  common  in  Syria  was  known  in 
Assyria  and  used  there.  But  it  is  not  a  necessary 
conclusion  that  the  sign  IM  is  always  to  be  read 
Hadad  and  never  Ramman. 

Doubtless  the  cults  of  Asshur,  Ishtar,  and  Ram- 
man were  those  characteristic  of  Assyria.  But  the 
student  of  religions  will  always  be  alert  for  signs 

of  sun-worship;  and,  since  Asshur,  if 
5.  The  Sun-  he  was  indeed  originally  a  sun-deity, 
gods  Sham-  had  been  disassociated  from  that  rela- 
ash,  Ninib,  tionship,  it  would  be  expected  that 
and  NergaL  other  deities  would  represent  that  phase 

of  eariy  worship.  There  were  three 
sun-gods  in  Assyria  who  had  a  more  or  less  prom- 
inent position,  were  derived  from  the  south,  and 
were  Imown  in  both  lands  as  Shamash,  Ninib,  and 
Nergal.  The  first  was  par  excellence  the  sun-god 
(of.  the  Hebr.  shemesh,  **  sun  ");  and  the  splendor 


and  fervor  and  inspiration  of  his  ritual  almo9t 
equals  that  of  Asshur.    It  is  practically  certain 
that  he  had  temples  in  every  city.    Ninib  became 
connected  among  the  Assyrians  with  hunting  and 
sports,  and  then  with  war.    Nergal  represented 
rather    the  maleficent,  destructive  power  of  the 
sun;  he  was,  therefore,  associated  with  war  as  the 
destrojrer,  with  pestilence,  and  also  with  the  chase. 
A  religion  which  derived  its  elements  in  large 
part  from  a  people  to  whom  the  moon  had  been 
an  eminent  power  would  be  expected  to  retain 
clear  traces  of  that  cult.    Accordingly  Sin,  called 
also  Nannar,  the  pre-Semitic  EN-ZU, 
6.  Sin,  the  god  of  wisdom,  who  had  eariy  seats 
Moon-god.  in  Ur  and  Harran,   both  connected 
Ntuku,  the  by  the  Hebrews'  tradition  with  the 
Fire-god.    father  of  their  race,  Abraham,  had  his 
seats  of  worship  also  in  Assyria.    The 
diffused  character  of  his  worship  will  be  partly  real- 
ised when  it  is  remembered  that  he  gave  his  name  to 
the  peninsula  of  Sinai.  He  was  always  closely  associ- 
ated with  the  endowment  of  mankind  with  wisdom. 
Nusku  was  a  fire-god,  then  the  deity  of  charms 
and  incantations,  a  night  deity,  and  also  associated 
with  the  impartation  of  knowledge. 

Other  deities  had  little  {dace  in  the  worship 
and  regard  of  the  people.  Mention  of  them  seems 
rather  perfunctory,  a  sort  of  parade  of  piety,  or  a 
diplomatic  measure  of  conciliation  toward  the  south, 
rather  than  an  acknowledgment  of  their  importance 
for  the  countiy  or  the  religion.  A  factor  that 
swayed  mightily  the  selection  of  the  members 
of  the  pantheon — a  selection  which  was  instinctive 
rather  than  deliberative  and  planned — ^was  the 
persistent  rivalry  of  Babylonia  and 
7.  Rivalry  Assyria.  It  was  impossible  for  the 
of  Baby-  god  Marduk  to  become  domiciled  in 
Ionia  and  Nineveh  or  Asshur  or  Calah,  for  he 
Assyria.  was  the  god  of  the  rival  city.  Even 
if  he  had  been  more  mobile,  had  the 
lUktive  Babylonian  conception  of  deity  been  more 
favorable  to  a  change  of  residence  of  the  god  than 
it  was,  the  fact  mentioned  would  have  impeded 
his  adoption  of  a  seat  in  the  north.  But,  as  has 
been  noted  above,  even  when  the  arms  and  star 
of  the  Assyrians  were  thoroughly  dominant  in  the 
south,  no  attempt  was  made  to  demand  that  Asshur 
take  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  southern  pan- 
theon. The  image  of  Marduk  was  carried  to  As- 
syria as  a  sign  of  his  subjection;  but  that  of  Asshur 
was  not  installed  in  his  place,  so  far  as  any  hint 
goes  in  the  annals  accessible.  So  that  the  As- 
syrian recognition  of  Bfarduk  conveys  simply 
the  impression  of  assent  to  his  lorddiip  in  his 
own  land.  It  is  not  beyond  suspicion  that  the 
tendency  to  favor  Nebo  was  not  because  he  was 
especially  revered,  though  as  the  god  of  oracles  he 
became  less  chained  to  a  locality  and  more  eligible 
to  general  worship  than  others;  more  probably  he 
was  used  by  Ramman-nirari  and  Asshurbanipal  to 
diminish  the  prestige  of  the  almost  hostile  god 
Marduk. 

The  background  and  undercurrent  of  Assyrian 
religion  was  thoroughly  animistic.    Omens  of  all 
sorts  were  consulted;  magic  of  formulas  and  of  , 
material,  sympathetic  and  simple,  was  everywhere; 
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sorcery  was  a  constant  peril  and  device;  spirits  evil 
and  good,  maleficent  and  beneficent,  swarmed.  The 
diagnosis  of  disease  was  recognition  of  obsession  or 

infliction   of  suffering  or   prevention 
8.  Magic,      of  health    by   spirits   or  deities  who 

must  be  driven  out  or  exorcised  or 
placated  in  order  to  lighten  or  abolish  the  suffering 
or  to  seciure  health.  The  formulas  of  magic  were 
numerous  and  potent,  the  medicine-man  or  shaman 
as  well  as  the  priest  thrived.  While  for  king, 
nobility,  army,  and  priesthood  the  great  gods  were 
supreme,  there  are  hints  even  in  the  annab  of  the 
kings,  and  more  decided  proof  in  the  collections  of 
magical  texts,  of  apprehensions  of  the  lower  powers, 
of  hopes  that  rested  not  on  the  gods.  Of  incan- 
tation tablets  a  whole  series  give  a  ritual  of  "  the 
evil  demons."  Parts  of  the  body  had  their  appro- 
priate ritual  for  their  preservation  from  disease 
and  to  banish  the  spirits  which  chose  them  as  the 
spheres  of  their  operations.  The  formulas  arose 
and  became  fixed  because  the  occasion  which  pro- 
duced them  appeared  to  be  recurrent.  And,  as 
elsewhere  in  early  religion,  the  exact  letter,  word, 
and  intonation  were  essential  to  success  in  using 
them. 

The  idea  of  sin  as  transgression  against  the  will 
of  the  gods  was  highly  developed;  and  some  of  the 
penitential  psalms,  with  the  polytheistic  expressions 
eliminated,  would  fitly  express  the  most  pious 
sentiments  of  devout  Christians  in  worship  of  to- 
day. The  notion  of  conomunion  between  god 
and  man  is  involved  in  the  elaborate  system  of 
omens  and  oracles  which  obtained.  For  ideas  of 
eschatology,  the  underworld,  and  future  life,  see 
Babylonia. 

Geo.  W.  Gilmorb. 

Biblioobapht:  On  the  explorations  and  discoveries:  R.  W. 
Rogers,  History  of  Babylonia  and  As»yria,  vol.  i.  New 
York.  1900:  H.  V.  Hilprecht.  Explorations  in  Bible  Lands, 
pp.  1-578.  Philadelphia,  1903  (very  fuU  and  fresh);  A.  H. 
Layard,  Nineveh  and  Its  Remains^  2  vols.,  London,  1848- 
49  (an  old  classic  and  good  for  geographical  and  topo- 
graphical detail),  and  as  a  companion  piece,  H.  Rassam, 
Asshur  and  the  Land  of  Nimrod,  New  York,  1897. 

On  the  language:  F.  Delitssch«  Assyrisehe  OrammaHkt 
Leipsic,  1906.  Eng.  trans!.,  1889;  J.  Menant,  Les  Langues 
perdues  de  la  Perse  et  de  I'Assyrie,  Paris,  1885;  A.  H.  Sayce. 
Primer  of  Assyriology,  New  York,  1895  (deals  with  the 
people,  the  language,  and  the  whole  subject). 

For  sources:  H.  G.  RawUnson.  Cuneiform  Inscriptions 
of  Western  Asia,  5  vols.,  London,  1861-84;  Assyriolooische 
Bxbliothek,  begun  by  C.  Resold,  continued  by  F.  Delitssch 
and  P.  Haupt,  Leipsic,  1886  sqq.;  Schrader,  KB;  H. 
Winckler,  Sammlung  von  Keilinsefiriften,  Leipsic,  1893 
sqq.;  J.  A.  Craig,  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Rdigious 
Texts,  2  vols.,  ib.  1895-97;  C.  Johnston,  Epistolary  Lit- 
erature of  Assyrians  and  Babylonians,  Baltimore,  1898; 
R.  F.  Harper,  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Letters,  6  vols., 
Chicago.  19(X)-05;  idem,  Aseyrian  Literature,  New  York. 
1901. 

On  chronology:  A.  Kamphausen,  Die  Chronologie  der 
hOfr&ischen  KOnige,  Bonn,  1883;  B.  Q.  Niebuhr,  Die 
Chronoloois  .  .  .  Babyloniens  und  Assyriens,  Leipsic, 
1896. 

On  the  history  the  best  for  the  English  reader  is  R.  W. 
Rogers.  History  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  ii.  New  York, 
1900;  other  works  are:  F.  Hommel,  Oesdiiehte  Babylonia 
ens  und  Assyriens,  Berlin,  1885;  C.  P.  Tiele,  Babyloniseh- 
assyrisehe  Oeschichte,  1886-88;  F.  MOrdter  and  F.  De- 
litssch. Qeschichte  von  Babylonien  und  Assyrien,  Stuttgart, 
1891;  H.  Winckler.  Oesdviehte  Babyloniens  und  Assyriens, 
liCiosic.  1892;  idem.  Die  Vdlker  Vorderasiens,  and  Die 
politische  Entunekeluna  Babyloniens  und  Assyriens,  in  Der 
alte  Orient,  I,  i,  II,  i,  ib.  1899-1900;  Q.  Maspero,   Dawn 


of  CivUixation,  New  York.  1894;  idem.  The  Struggle  of 
the  Nations,  1897;  idem.  The  Passing  of  the  Empires,  1900; 
J.  F.  MoCurdy,  History,  Prophecy  and  the  Monuments,  3 
vols.,  ib.  1894-1901  (gives  the  parallel  development  of 
Israel  and  the  contemporary  nations);  F.  Kaulen,  Assy- 
rien und  Babylonien  ntich  den  neuesten  Entdeekungen,  Frei- 
burg, 1899;  L.  B.  Paton,  Early  History  of  Syria  and 
Palestine,  New  York,  1901  (involves  the  history  of  As- 
syria); G.  S.  Goodspeed,  History  of  Babylonians  and 
Assyrians,  New  York,  1902  (popular). 

On  special  subjacts:  Q.  Smith,  History  of  Assurbanipal, 
London,  1871;  W.  Lots,  Die  Inschriften  Tiglath-Piiesers 
/.,  Leipsic,  1880;  E.  Schrader,  Die  Keilinsehriften  am 
Eingange  der  Quellgrotte  des  Sebeneh-Su,  Berlin,  1885  (on 
the  reliefs  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I,  Tiglath-Ninib,  and  As- 
shumasirpal  III  at  Sebneh);  8.  A.  Smith,  Die  Keil- 
schrifttexte  Assurbanipals,  Leipsic,  1887-89;  H.  Winckler, 
Die  Keilschrifttexte  Sargons,  ib.  1889;  idem.  Die  Inschrif- 
ten Tiglat-Pilesers  I.,  ib.  1893;  idem.  Die  Keilschrifttexte  As- 
surbanipals, ib.  1895;  B.  Meissner  and  P.  Host,  Die  Bauin- 
schriften  Sanheribs,  ib.  1893;  P.  Rost.  Die  KeilsehrifU 
texts  Tiglat-Pilesers  III.,  ib.  1893;  D.  Q.  Lyon,  Die  Keil- 
schrifttexte  Sargons  II.,  in  Assyriologische  BMiothek,  I,  iv, 
ib.  1883;  H.  Winckler,  AUorientalische  Forschungen, 
1st  series,  ib.  1893  97. 2d  series.  1898-1901.  3d  series,  1902, 
in  progress  (I,  i,  1893.  on  Yaudi;  I,  iv,  1896,  on  Mu^; 
I,  vi,  1897.  on  the  Cimmerians;  II,  i,  on  Esarhaddon;  II, 
ii,  1898,  on  Tiglath-Pileser  III);  O.  Weber,  Sanherib 
KOnig  von  Assyrien,  n  Der  alte  Orient,  ib.  1905;  L.  W. 
King.  Records  of  the  Reign  of  TukuUi-Ninib  /.,  King  of 
Assyria,  London.  1904;  F.  Delitssch  and  P.  Haupt,  Bei- 
tr&ge  Mwr  Assyriologie,\h.  1890-1906  (contains  a  series  of  trea- 
tises on  special  topics);  on  Mu^ri.  Meluhha.  and  Main.  cf. 
H.  Winckler,  in  Mitteilungen  der  vorderasiatischen  QeseU- 
sduxfUi^nd  iv,  1898,  Schrader.  KAT,  i,  140  sqq.,  and 
Winckler.  Qeschithts  Israels,  i,  150-153,  2  vols.,  Leipsic, 
1895-1900. 

On  the  religion:  If.  Jastrow,  Religion  of  Babylonia  and 
Assyria,  Boston,  1898  (revised  ed.,  in  CSerman,  issued  in 
parts  and  still  in  progress,  Berlin);  J.  A.  Knudtson,  As- 
syrisehe Oebete  an  den  Sonnengott,  Leipsic.  1894;  Q.  Taaks, 
Alttestamentliche  Theologie,  Hanover,  1904;  A.  S.  Geden, 
Studies  in  Comparative  Religion,  London,  1898. 

On  the  relations  of  Assjrriology  to  the  Old  Testament: 
Schrader,  KAT,  and  COT;  B.  T.  A.  Evetts.  New  Light 
on  the  Holy  Land,  ib.  1891;  H.  Winckler.  AlttestamenUiche 
Untersuchungen,  Leipsic.  1892;  A.  H.  Sayce.  Higher  Criti- 
cism and  the  Monuments,  London,  1894;  C.  J.  Ball, 
Light  from  the  East,  ib.  1899;  T.  O.  Pinches,  The  Old 
Testament  in  the  Light  of  the  History  .  .  .  of  Assyria  and 
Babylonia,  ib.  1902;  H.  Winckler,  KeUinschriftiiche  Textr 
buch  sum  Alten  Testament,  Leipsic,  1903;  J.  Jeremian, 
Das  Alts  Testament  tm  lAchte  des  alten  Orients,  ib.  1904;  F. 
Delitssch,  Babel  und  Bibel,  Leipsic.  1902,  Eng.  transl.. 
Chicago,  1906. 

Journals  of  note  containing  valuable  material  are:  ZA; 
Revue  d'Assyriologie  et  d'Archiologie  Orientate,  Paris; 
Orientalische  Litteraturseitung,  Berlin;  American  Journal 
of  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures,  Chicago;  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  London;  Transactions  tokd  PSBA, 
ib.     Consult  also  the  literature  under  Babylonia. 

ASTARTE.     See  Ashtoreth. 

ASTERIUS,  as-ti're-us:  Name  of  twenty-five 
writers  mentioned  in  Fabricius-Harles  (Bibliotheca 
Oraca,  ix,  Hamburg,  1804,  613-522).  The  follow- 
ing are  the  more  important: 

1.  Asterius  Urbanus:  Montanist,  editor  of  a 
collection  of  oracles  used  by  the  anti-Montanist 
mentioned  in  Eusebius,  Hist,  Ecd,,  V,  xvi,  17. 

G.  KRt)QSR. 
Bibuoqrapht:  ANF,  vii,  333-337  (contains  introduction 
and  Eng.  transl.  of  fragments);  ef.  Eusebius,  Hist  Bed 
by  MoGiffert,  NPNF,  2d  series,  i.  232,  note  27. 

2.  Asterius  of  Cappadocia:  A  teacher  of  rheto- 
ric, converted  from  paganism  to  Christianity.  He 
relapsed  in  the  persecution  under  Maximianus  (c. 
305),  and,  notwithstanding  the  support  of  the  semi- 
Arian  party,  could  not  afterward  attain  to  ecclesi- 
astical dignities.    Theologically  he  was  a  disciple 
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of  Luoian  of  Antioch  (see  Lucian  ths  BIabttb) 
and  represented  Arianism  in  a  mild  form.  Accord- 
ing to  Jerome  (De  vir  ill.,  xciv)  he  wrote  commen- 
taries on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  the  Gospels, 
and  the  Psalms.  G.  KrOgsr. 

Bibuoqkapht:  T.  Zahn.  MareeOuB  wm  Aneyra,  pp.  88  Miq., 

Goth*.  1867. 

8.  Bishop  of  Petra  in  Arabia.  He  was  originally 
a  follower  of  Eusebiiis,  but  renomiced  the  party  at 
Sardica  in  343,  and  was  banished  to  Libya.  In 
362  he  took  part  in  the  synod  held  at  Alexandria. 

G.  KrOger. 
Biblioorapht:  DCB,  U  177-178. 

4.  Bishop  of  Amasia  in  Pontus  from  378;  d. 
before  431.  He  was  a  famous  pulpit  orator  of  the 
ancient  Greek  Church;  of  his  homilies,  which  have 
historical  importance,  twenty-one  are  wholly  ex- 
tant, and  extracts  from  six  others  are  given  by 
Pbotius  (codex  271).    They  are  in  MPO,  xl. 

G.  KrOgbr. 
BiBUOomAPHT:  K.  F.  W.  PMiiel,  Praomaii$ck4  Of(^icMe 

der  chruUidien  Beredtamkeit,  U  P«rt  2,  662-682,  Leipaio. 

1841;  L.  Koch,  in  ZHT,  xli  (1871),  77-107;  DCB.  i,  178; 

KrQser.  Hislory,  p  867. 

ASTIE,  Os^tr,  JEAN  FREDERIC:  Swiss  Prot- 
estant; b.  at  N^rao  (65  m.  s.e.  of  Bordeaux),  Lot- 
et-Garonne,  France,  Sept.  21,  1822;  d.  at  Lausanne 
May  20,  1892.  He  studied  at  Geneva,  Halle,  and 
Berlin,  went  to  the  United  States,  and  was  pastor 
of  a  French  church  in  New  York  from  1848  to  1853; 
from  1856  till  his  death  he  was  professor  of  phi- 
losophy and  theology  in  the  Free  Faculty  at  Lau- 
sanne. From  1868  he  was  joint  editor  of  the  Revue 
de  TJUotogie  et  de  Philosophie,  published  at  Geneva 
and  Lausanne.  Besides  polemical  pamphlets,  he 
wrote  Louis  FaurteerUh  and  the  Writers  of  Hie  Age, 
lectures  in  French  delivered  in  New  York,  trans- 
lated by  E.  N.  Kirk  (Boston,  1855);  an  account,  in 
French,  of  the  religious  revival  in  the  United  States 
in  1857-58  (Lausanne,  1859);  a  history  of  the 
United  States  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1865);  Esprit  d' Alex- 
andre Vina  (2  vols.,  1861);  Les  Deux  Theologies 
nouvelles  sans  le  sein  du  Protestantisme  fran^ais 
(1862);  Explication deV6vangiieseUm8aml->Iean(Z 
vols.,  Geneva,  1864);  Thhlogie  attemande  contem- 
poraine  (1874);  Mdanges  de  iiUologie  et  de  philoso- 
phie  (Lausanne,  1878);  and  published  an  edition  of 
the  Pens^  of  Pascal  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1857;  2d  ed., 
1882). 

ASTROLOGY  AND  ASTRONOMY.    See  Stars. 

ASTRUCy  Os^trQc',  JEAN:  Roman  Catholic; 
b.  at  .Sauve  (20  m.  w.n.w.  of  Ntmes,  department 
of  Gard),  Languedoc,  Mar.  19,  1684;  d.  in  Paris 
May  5,  1766.  He  was  carefully  educated  by  his 
father,  who  had  been  a  Protestant  pastor,  but  had 
been  converted  to  Roman  Catholicism;  he  studied 
also  at  Montpellier,  where  he  received  the  degrees 
of  M.A.  and  M.D.  (1703),  lectured  at  Montpellier, 
became  professor  on  the  medical  faculty  at  Tou- 
louse (1710),  and  at  MontpeUier  (1717).  In  1729 
he  became  physician  to  King  Augustus  III  of  Po- 
land, returned  to  France  in  1730  as  physician  to 
Louis  XV,  was  professor  at  the  royal  college  in 
Paris  from  1731,  and  member  of  the  medical  faculty 
there  from  1743.  He  was  eminent  in  his  profession 
and  published  several  medical  treatises  of  value. 


The  study  of  skin  diseases  led  him  to  consider  the 
Pentateuchal  laws  of  the  clean  and  the  unclean; 
and  this  occasioned  the  work  which  entitles  him  to 
mention  in  a  theological  encyclopedia,  a  work 
which  is  regarded  by  many  modem  scholars  as 
pointing  out  the  true  path  of  Pentateuchal  investi- 
gation. It  appeared  anonymously  (12mo,  Bnia- 
sels,  1753),  with  the  title,  Conjectures  sur  les  nU- 
moires  originaux  dont  U  paroit  que  Moyse  s'est  servi 
pour  composer  le  livre  de  la  Oinkse,  Avec  des  re- 
marques  qui  appuient  ou  qui  idaircissent  ces  conjec- 
tures, and  consists  of  a  preface  (pp.  1-2),  prdimi- 
nary  remarks  (pp  3-24),  the  Book  of  Cvenesis  and 
chapters  i  and  ii  of  Exodus  in  French  translation 
from  the  Geneva  folio  edition  of  1610  arranged 
according  to  the  supposed  mimoires  (pp.  25-280), 
the  '•  conjectures  "  proper  (pp.  281-495),  closing 
with  an  index  of  twenty-eight  pages 

That  the  Pentateuch  is  based  upon  older  docu- 
ments was  no  new  idea.  Astruc's  originality  con- 
sisted rather  in  his  assumption  that  these  sources 
had  not  been  recast,  but  had  been  pieced  together, 
and  in  his  attempt  to  reproduce  the  sources,  fdlow- 
ing  as  a  due  the  varying  use  of  Elokim  and  Yahweh 
for  the  divine  name.  He  thought  that  he  dis- 
covered traces  of  twelve  documents,  and  made 
naive  guesses  at  their  authorship;  as  Amram  the 
father  and  Levi  the  great-grandfather  of  Moses  for 
Ex.  i-ii,  and  what  immediately  precedes,  respect- 
ively; Joseph  for  his  own  story;  Levi  for  the 
Dinah  narrative  (Gen.  xxxiv);  etc.  He  rightly 
perceives  that  his  hypothesis  explains  the  two  ex- 
pressions for  the  divine  name,  as  well  as  repetitions 
and  chronological  difficulties.  He  also  thinks  that 
it  vindicates  Moses  from  the  reproach  of  careless 
workmanship,  since  it  is  probable  that  originally 
he  arranged  the  material  in  columns  like  the  work 
of  Grigen  or  a  harmony  of  the  Gospels,  and  that 
ne^igent  or  ignorant  copyists  put  it  in  consecutive 
form.  The  Mosaic  authorship,  Astruc  considered 
established  beyond  possibility  of  doubt  by  pas- 
sages such  as  John  i,  45,  v,  46.  The  fear  that  free- 
thinkers would  misuse  his  work  deterred  him  from 
publishing  it  till  his  seventieth  year;  and  he  issued 
it  then  only  on  the  assurance  of  a  man  **  learned 
and  very  zealous  for  religion  "  that  **  far  from  being 
injurious  to  the  cause  of  religion,  it  could  only  be 
helpful  to  it,  because  it  would  remove  or  clear  up 
several  difficulties  which  arise  in  reading  the  book 
and  with  the  weight  of  which  commentators  have 
always  been  burdened''  (Preface,  p.  1).  The  title- 
page  bears  the  motto  Avia  Pieridum  peragro  loea 
ntMius  ante  trita  solo  {**  Free  through  the  muses' 
pathless  haunts  I  roam,  where  mortal  feet  have 
never  strayed,"  Lucretius,  iv,  1 ).  A  Grerman  trans- 
lation of  the  Conjectures,  abridged,  appeared  at 
Frankfort  in  1782,  with  the  title  Mutmassungen  in 
Betreff  der  OriginaXberUMe  deren  sich  Moses  vxxkr- 
scheinlichenDeise  bei  Verfertigung  des  ersten  seiner 
BUcher  bedient  hat,  ne&st  Anmerkungen  vxxiurch 
diese  Mutmassungen  theHs  unterstHtzt  theHs  ertdun 
tert  werden.  As  a  guaranty  of  his  soundness  in  the 
faith,  Astruc  published  immediately  after  the  Con- 
jectures a  Dissertation  sur  VimmortaliU  et  sur  Tm- 
matMalUe  de  Vdme  with  a  Dissertation  sur  la  liberti 
(Paris,  1755).    His  M^moires  pour  servird  Vkistoire 
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dela  FaculU  de  nUdecine  de  Montpellier  were  e^ted 

after  his  death  with  an  jSloge  historiqys  by  A.  C. 

Lony.  (E.  BdHMERfO 

Bibuoqrapht:  A.  C.  Lorry,  Vie  d^Attruc^  in  his  ed.  of  As- 

truo's  M6moirea  pour  tervir  h  Vhiatoire  de  la  FaeulU  de  mS" 

dedne  de  MorUpdUer,  Paris,  1867;  A.  Westphal.  Lea  Sourcee 

de  la  PenttUeuque,  I.  Le  ProbUme  litUraire,  p.  Ill   sqq.. 

Puis.  1888;  C.  A.  Briggs.  Study  of  Holy  Scripture,  pp.  246. 

250.  278  sqq.»  New  York,  1899. 

ASYLUM,  RIGHT  OF:  Among  practically  all 
nations  is  found  an  early  belief  that  places  dedi- 
cated to  the  service  of  divine  beings  acquire  a 
sanctity  which  makes  them  inviolable  places  of 
refuge  for  people  pursued  by  their  enemies.  Spe- 
cific prescriptions  for  the  carrying  out  of  this  prin- 
ciple are  found  in  the  Mosaic  law  (Ex.  xxi,  13;  Deut. 
six,  7-10).  Certain  temples  among  the  Greeks 
had  the  same  quality;  and  in  Rome,  where  orig- 
inally only  special  temples  had  been  places  of  refuge 
for  slaves,  under  the  empire  statues  of  the  emperor 
were  considered  as  affording  protection,  which  the 
law  definitely  recognized  in  the  case  of  slaves.  In 
early  Christian  times  the  bishops  possessed  the 
privilege  of  interceding  for  accused  persons  or  con- 
demned criminals,  who  accordin^y  fled  to  the 
churches;  but  these  were  not  considered  inviolable 
asylums  either  by  the  ecclesiastical  or  by  the  im- 
perial law.  On  the  contrary,  the  latter  definitely 
provided  against  abuses  which  had  grown  up  in 
connection  with  this  practise. 

The  right  of  asylum  first  received  legal  recogni- 
tion for  the  West  in  399;  this  was  made  more  def- 
inite in  419,  extended  by  Valentinian  III  (425-455), 
and  regulated  by  Leo  I  in  466.  But  Justinian  re- 
stricted it  in  535;  and  the  final  shape  assumed  by 
the  Roman  law  was  that  certain  defined  classes  of 
persons  who  might  have  taken  sanctuary  in  the 
churches  could  not  be  removed  against  their  will, 
while  the  bishops  had  the  right,  but  not  the  duty, 
of  allowing  them  to  remain  there.  In  the  Ger- 
manic kingdoms  forcible  violation  of  an  asylum  was 
indeed  forbidden;  but  the  fugitive  had  to  be  sur- 
rendered, though  he  was  exempted  from  the  penalty 
of  death  or  mutilation.  In  the  Prankish  kingdom 
the  Decretio  Chlotharii  (511-558)  took  a  position 
in  harmony  with  that  of  the  Synod  of  Orleans  (511 ); 
the  surrender  of  the  fugitive  was  only  required  on 
an  oath  being  given  to  renounce  the  penalties  just 
mentioned;  but  no  secular  punishment  was  pro- 
vided for  the  violation  of  sanctuary,  and  the  Caro- 
lingian  legislation  did  away  with  this  oath,  while 
it  denied  the  right  of  asylum  altogether  to  those 
condemned  to  death.  Under  the  influence  of  the 
Decretum  Gratiani  and  other  collections  of  decre- 
tals, the  right  of  asylum  was  considerably  extended; 
and  this  extension  has  been  partly  confirmed, 
partly  revised  by  various  papal  decisions  since  the 
sixteenth  century. 

In  general  the  right  may  be  said  to  attach  to 
churches  and  other  buildings  directly  connected 
with  them,  to  a  certain  amount  of  adjacent  groimd, 
to  the  whole  enclosures  of  monasteries,  to  hospitab 
and  similar  pious  institutions,  and  to  episcopal 
palaces.  The  fugitive,  whether  judicially  con- 
demned or  not,  and  even  if  he  has  escaped  from 
prison,  may  not  be  repulsed  or  removed,  even  with 
his  consent,  by  state  officers.  He  may  only  be 
I.— 22 


surrendered  when  what  he  has  done  comes  under 
the  head  of  a  costas  exceptus,  such  as  murder,  treason, 
robbery  of  churches,  etc.  The  violation  of  sanctu- 
ary is  sacrilege,  and  incius  excommunication  ipso 
facto.  The  right  of  asylum,  however,  provoked  a 
secular  reaction  after  the  sixteenth  century,  which 
in  the  eighteenth  went  as  far  as  total  abolition  in 
some  countries.  This  is  now  everywhere  the  case, 
though  the  Church  holds  to  the  right  in  principle. 

(E,  Friedberg.) 
BxBUoaRAPRT:  The  fundamental  book  is  Rittershusiiis, 
*ASvXm,  hoe  eet,  de  jure  aayUrrum^  StrasburK,  1624,  re- 
printed in  CriOci  Sacri,  i,  249  sqq.,  best  ed.,  Amsterdam. 
1698;  8-  Pegge,  in  ArehcBologiat  vol.  viii  (published  by 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  London,  1770  sqq.,  gives  hi»> 
tory  of  Asylum  in  Great  Britain  down  to  James  I); 
Bingham,  Originee,  book  viii,  ohap.  xi;  J.  J.  Altmeyer, 
Du  Droit  d'anle  en  Brabant^  Brussels,  1852;  A.  Bulwinoq, 
Dae  Aeylrecht  in  aeiner  geechichiliehen  EntwickelunOt  Dor- 
pat,  1853;  C.  B  de  Beaurepaire,  L'Aeile  rdigieux  dane 
I'empire  romain  et  la  monarchie  franfoiee,  Paris,  1854;  J. 
J  E  Proost,  HxeUrire  du  droit  d'aeilerelioieuxen  Belgi^ye, 
Brussels,  1870;  A  St5ber,  Bedierehee  eur  le  drtrit  d'aeOe, 
MOlhausen,  1884;  J.  F.  Stephen,  Hiatory  of  Criminal  Law, 
vol  i,  chap  xiu,  London,  1883:  A  P  Riessel,  The  Law  of 
Aeylum  in  lerael,  Leipeic,  1884;  A.  Gengel,  AeybredU 
und  FUretenmord,  Frauenfeld,  1885;  H.  Lammasoh,  Aue^ 
Heferungepflicht  und AaylredU,Leipeie,  1887;  P.  Hinsohius, 
Kirehenrecht,  iv,  380,  BerUn.  1888;  N.  M.  Trenholm,  Rieht 
of  Sanctuary  in  England,  University  of  liissouri,  1903. 

ATARGATIS,  at-dr-gd'tis:  A  word  which  does  not 
occur  in  the  canonical  Scriptures;  but  in  II  Mace, 
xii,  26  mention  is  made  of  ''  a  temple  of  Atargatis  " 
(Atargateion)  as  a  place  of  refuge  sought  by  the 
Arabians  and  Ammonites  who  were  defeated  by 
Judas  Biaccabseus.  This  temple  was  situated  in 
Camion  (cf.  I  Mace,  v,  43-44),  which  is  probably 
the  same  as  the  Ashteroth-Kamaim  of  Gen.  xiv, 
5.  The  supposition  is  natural  that  the  place  was 
an  old  seat  of  Astarte-worship,  and  some  have 
even  identified  Atargatis  directly  with  Astarte. 

Support  has  been  found  for  this  view  in  the  fact 
that  a  principal  seat  of  the  cult  of  Atargatis  was 
Ascalon,  and  that  Herodotus  (i,  105)  places  there 
a  temple  of  *'the  heavenly  Aphrodite."  This  is 
not  conclusive,  for  there  may  have  been  shrines 
of  both  goddesses  in  the  same  city,  or — which  is 
far  more  probable — the  Aphrodite  of  the  days  of 
Herodotus  may  have  been  succeeded  by  Atargatis. 
She  had  there  a  famous  shrine  for  several  centuries 
before  and  after  the  Christian  era.  Mabug  or 
Hierapolis,  on  the  Euphrates,  was  an  equally 
famous  seat  of  her  worship. 

In  connection-  with  both  temples  fishes  were 
kept  sacred  to  the  goddess,  and  at  Ascalon  she 
was  represented  as  a  sort  of  mermaid — a  woman 
with  the  tail  of  a  fish  (Lucian,  De  dea  Syria,  xiv; 
cf.  xlv).  Various  reasons  are  given  for  these  cus- 
toms. According  to  one  form  of  the  legends 
in  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  Deroeto  (the  name 
Atargatis  modified),  having  thrown  herself  into  the 
water,  was  saved  by  a  fish  (Hyginus,  Aatronomiat 
ii,  30) ;  according  to  another  version  she  was  turned 
into  a  fish  (Diodorus  Siculus,  ii,  4).  The  dove, 
which  was  sacred  to  Astarte,  Aphrodite,  and 
Venus,  also  figures  in  the  same  legends. 

The  only  question  of  present  importance  is  the 
connection  between  the  cult  of  Atargatis  and  that 
of  Astarte.  That  the  connection  was  close  is  indi- 
cated prima  facie  by  the  fact  that  the  Atar  of 
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AktrgatU  is  the  eontracted  form  of  *Athtar,  the 
Aramaic  equivalent  of  Ishtar  or  Astarte  (see  Ash- 
TORKTH,  S  2).  Presumably  Ataria  here  confounded 
with  the  name  of  another  deity.  A  certain  Pahny- 
rene  god  AH  or  Atah  is  supposed  to  be  the  one  in 
question,  but  his  attributes  are  not  sufficiently 
known  to  make  the  combination  certain. 

Although  a  wholly  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
compound  name  is  lacking,  a  plausible  hypothesLs 
as  to  the  leading  motive  of  the  complex  cult  may 
be  offered.  After  the  pditical  extincticm  of  Bern- 
itism,  and  the  consequent  oepredation  of  Ishtar- 
Astarte  (along  with  the  dedine  of  the  coa^>le- 
mentary  Baal-worship),  it  was  found  necessary  to 
perpetuate  some  of  the  leading  features  of  such  a 
wide-spread  and  de^>-rooted  cult.  The  fertility 
and  life-caving  power  of  water  was  one  of  the 
most  familiar  of  the  conceptions  of  the  world  of 
thought  and  fancy  of  which  Astarte  was  the  center. 
This  idea  was  in  large  measure  suggested  by  the 


mysterious  origin  and  fecundity  of  fish,  Uie  chief  of 
water  animals.  These  consequently  figure  very 
largely,  along  with  other  elements,  in  the  cult  of 
Atargatis,  w^ch  replaced  but  did  not  supersede  the 
worship  of  Asti^te.    See  Asbtdbbth. 

J.  F.  McChTBDT. 

BnuooRAPHT:  J.  8eld«ii,  D$  di§  SyrU,  ii,  8,  London.  1C17; 
F.  0  MovwB,  Di4  Pk&niMitt,  i,  684-000,  Bonn.  1841; 
K.  B.  Stark,  Qaaa  wnd  die  vkOutikudkB  KUaU,  pp.  260- 
266.  Janft,  1862;  Deretio  ike  GoddsM  0/  Atealon,  in  the 
Jowmal  of  Baend  LUeraim^,  new  aeriM,  vii  (1866).  1-20; 
P.  SehoU,  OMatndienH  und  ZaubanM9en  bti  dm  alim 
HMnHem,  pp.  801-383,  Bcconaburs,  1877;  J.  P.  Six. 
in  the  NutmtmaHe  ChromeU,  new  aeriee,  xiriii  (1878),  102 
■qq.;  H*inrette-BeanAuh,  in  ButteHn  ds  eormpomdanet 
AaCUfMoiM,  Ti  (1882).  470^603;  L.  PraUer.  R&mudie  MyAo- 
loffie,  vol.  ii,  Berlin,  1883;  W.  BobertKm  Smith,  in  the 
BngUah  Hittonetd  Refriew,  ti  (1887),  303^17;  F.  Beeth- 
sen,  Beiirdoe  msr  mrnititeKen  BtiiaioneoemsMdUB^  pp.  68- 
76,  Berlin,  1880;  R.  PietMhmann.(7eM4idU0<iarPAAMM«^, 
pp.  148-140,  Berlin,  1880;  SohCier,  OMdUdkte,  ii.  28-24, 
Ens.  trnnd.,  II,  i»  13-14  and  iii,  01-02;  DB,  i,  104-106; 
EA,i.870;    Smith.  iM.«/i80M..172-17(k 


ATHANASIAN  CREED. 


I.  Title  not  Jwtified. 

Not  an  Eeomenieal  Ofeeed  (i  1). 
Not  Athanaeian  (i  2). 
II.  History  of  DiaouMion. 
Tlieories  of  Origin  (11). 

The  so-called  Athanasian  Greed  {^ymbclum 
AthanoMiMkium^  also  called,  from  its  first  word,  iSym- 
holum  Qukunque)  is  an  exposition  of  the  catholic 
faith  which,  from  the  Carolingian  period,  in  some 
places  earlier  than  in  others,  began  to  be  sung  at 
prime  every  day  throu^^ut  the  Western  Church. 
It  was  not  then  called  a  "  sjrmbol "  or  creed;  the 
passage  in  Theodulf  of  Orleans  (De  spuitu  aando, 
MPL,  cv,  247)  which  was  supposed  so  to  designate 
it  is  corrupt,  and  Hincmar's  reference  to  "Atha- 
nasius  speaking  in  the  creed  "  (De  prcBdutinatione, 
MPL,  cxxv,  374)  has  been  shown  to  refer,  not  to 
this,  but  to  the  so-called  fides  Eomanorum  (see 
below,  II,  S  5). 

L  Title  not  Justified:  None  of  the  manuscripts 
of  the  ninth  or  tenth  century,  no  certain  quotation 
of  this  date,  none  of  the  old  commentaries,  call  it 
a  creed  And  even  later,  Thomas  Aquinas  ex- 
pressly says  that  Athanasius  wrote  his  exposition 
not  in  the  manner  of  a  creed  but  rather  in  that  of 
a  teacher's  lesson  (Summa,  lib,  1,  10,  3).  And  he 
is  ri^t.  Nothing  was  originally  considered  a 
creed,  strictly  speaking,  but  the  baptismal  profes- 
sion of  faith,  and  only  a  composition  of  similar 
structure  could  be  accounted  a  creed,  or  more 
properly,  a  form  of  the  creed.    The 

X.  Not  an  Quicunque  can  not  come  under  this 
Bcumenical  head;  it  is  a  theological  exposition  of 
Creed,  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  the 
Incarnation  found  in  the  creed.  It  is 
natural,  however,  that  its  use  in  public  worship 
should  approximate  it  in  the  popular  mind  to  the 
Apostles'  Creed  used  at  baptism,  and  the  Nicene 
used  in  the  mass.  As  late  as  1287,  it  is  true^  a  dioc- 
esan synod  at  Exeter  refers  to  the  "  articles  of 
faith  as  they  tin  contained  in  the  psalm  Quicunque 
vuU  and  in  both  symbols ;"  but  in  the  thirteenth 
century  the  name  of  creed  was  not  seldom  applied 
to  it.    Durandus  (d.  1296)  says  **  the  creed  is  three- 


Faotf  as  to  ICaniMoripte  (i  2). 
Andent  Commentaries  (i  3). 
The  T^ry  of  Two  Souroee  (f  4). 
Parallels  to  the  Athanasian  Ofeeed 
(16). 


m.  Present  status. 

Attempted  Conehision  (f  1). 
Gontroversy  in  AngKean  Cbiiroh 
(12). 


fold;"  and  Alexander  of  Hales  in  like 
writing  in  England  about  1230,  says,  "  there  are 
three  symbols,  one  of  the  apostles;  one  of  the 
Fathers,  which  is  sung  in  the  mass;  and  the  third, 
the  Athanasian,  which  is  sung  at  prime."  Accord- 
ingly the  Refonners,  when  their  time  came,  had 
learned  to  receive  these  old  confessions  as  "  the 
three  creeds  "  of  catholic  (Christendom.  They  did 
not  know  that  the  Greek  (ISiurch  had  neither  the 
Apostles'  nor  the  Athanasian,  and  the  later  Luther- 
ans included  aU  three  as  a  universal  heritage 
in  their  Corpus  dodrina,  80  also  Zwin^  the 
French  and  Belgic  Confessions,  and  the  Ang^- 
can  Thirty-nine  Articles  expressly  accepted  the 
three  creeds  as  ecumenical.  But  the  Ekutem 
Churches  do  not  know  the  Athanasian  as  an 
authority,  in  spite  of  the  assertion  of  the  Russian 
theologian  Macarius.  Of  the  Reformed  (ISiurohes, 
those  which  accept  the  Westminster  Confession, 
while  agreeing  with  its  general  teaching,  do  not 
accept  it  formally;  the  American  Episcopal  Cburch 
has  dropped  it  from  the  prayer-book;  the  Churches 
of  Puritan  origin  and  the  Methodists  do  not  use  it; 
BO  also  the  Swiss  and  French  Reformed,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  antitrinitarian  bodies. 

But  the  Athanasian  Oeed  is  not  only  not  ecu- 
menical; it  is  not  even  Athanasian.  Since  Ger- 
hard Voss  demonstrated  this  in  1642,  the  Athana- 
sian origin  of  it  has  been  practically  abandoned  by 
scholars,  even  those  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

There  are  decisive  grounds  against  it: 

a.  Not  Atha-it  was  composed  in  Latin — ^the  Greek 

nasian.     forms,  which  can  be  shown  to  be  as 

late  as  the  thirteenth  centuiy,  are 
mere  translations;  Athanasius  himself,  as  weU  as  his 
biographers,  know  nothing  of  it — ^the  Greeks  men- 
tion it  first  about  1200;  and  it  expresses  things  of 
later  origin,  such  as  the  final  settlement  of  not  only 
the  Trinitarian  but  the  ApoUinarian  and  Quristo- 
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logical  controversies,  the  dogmatic  formulas  of 
Augustine,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  double  proces- 
sion of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  evidence  of  the  manu- 
scripts, too,  is  insufficient.  Several  of  them  give 
it  without  any  author's  name,  and  of  the  seven 
oldest  conmientaries  only  two  mention  Athanasius 
in  the  title  and  one  in  the  introduction.  Besides 
all  this,  it  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  its  attribu- 
tion to  Athanasius. 

U.  History  of  Discussion:  But,  however  gen- 
erally these  facts  are  recognised,  there  is  little  posi- 
tive agreement  as  to  any  other  origin.  The  period 
of  study  of  the  subject  which  reaches  from  Voss  to 
1870  produced  a  bewildering  variety  of  hypotheses. 
Voss  himself  conjectured  that  it  grew  up  on  Prank- 
ish soil  under  Pepin  or  Charlemagne,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  controversies  over  the  filioque;  his 
contemporary,  Archbishop  Ussher,  at- 
z.  Theories  tributed  it  to  an  unknown  author  be- 

of  Origin,  fore  the  middle  of  the  fifth  centiuy; 
and  Quesnel  to  Vigilius  of  Thapsus  (c. 
500),  in  which  he  was  followed  by  Cave,  Du  Pin,  and 
many  others.  Antelmius  was  for  Vincent  of 
Lerins  (c.  430);  Muratori  for  Venantius  Fortunatus 
(d.  c.  600);  Lequien  doubtfully  suggested  Pope 
Anastasius  I  (d.  401);  Waterland,  whose  book 
is  the  most  learned  and  authoritative  of  the  older 
discussions,  favored  Hilary  of  Aries  (d.  449);  and 
Speroni  referred  it  to  Hilary  of  Poitiers  (d.  367). 

A  new  period  in  the  study  of  the  subject 
opened  with  1870,  the  impulse  coming  from  ^g- 
land,  where  the  creed  is  publicly  recited  in  the 
Andean  liturgy  on  certain  days,  not  without  oppo- 
sition. The  commission  for  the  revision  of  the  Ihtiy- 
er-book  in  1689  had  reconunended  the  insertion  of  a 
note  explaining  away  the  **  damnatory  clauses," 
and  the  question  of  its  retention  came  up  again 
before  the  Ritual  Commission  appointed  in  1867, 
with  no  practical  result  except  to  stir  up  fresh  in- 
terest in  the  creed  and  advance  its  study.  Ffoulkes 
tried  in  1871  to '  assign  it  to  Paulinus  of 
Aquileia  (d.  802);  Swainson  published  a  learned,  if 
not  uniformly  satisfactory,  book  in  1875,  coming  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  composite  product, 
which  assumed  its  present  form  between  860  and 
870.  Lumby's  book,  published  in  1873,  was  in 
substantial  agreement  with  Swainson,  dating  the 
crystallizing  process  between  813  and  870.  The 
theoiy  of  two  sources  was  also  accepted,  with  notar 
ble  modifications,  by  Hamack  in  his  Dogmen- 
geschichte.  He  saw  in  the  Trinitarian  section  an 
exposition  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  growing  up  by  de- 
grees in  Gaul  from  the  fifth  centiuy  and  assuming 
its  present  form  in  the  sixth;  to  this  was  added 
perhaps  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  the  second  half,  about 
whose  origin  nothing  can  be  certainly  said  except 
that  it  is  older  than  the  ninth  centiuy.  Ommanney 
and  Bum  added  new  material  but  no  new  results. 
An  independent  French  investigation  by  Morin 
urged  the  claims  of  Pope  Anastasius  II  (496-498). 

Of  these  hypotheses,  those  which  point  to  Ana- 
stasius I  and  II  do  not  deserve  serious  considera- 
tion, even  if  they  receive  a  specious  attractiveness 
from  the  fact  that  some  of  the  manuscripts  (though 
the  later  ones)  give  the  name,  and  a  thirteenth  cen- 
tury compilation  treats  **  of  the  third  symbol,  that 


of  Pope  Anastasius  ";  but  Morin  himself  admits  that 
without  this  no  one  would  ever  have  thought  of 
the  theory,  which  has  really  no  other  support  than 

the  stupidity   of  medieval   copyists. 

a.  Facts  at  In  order   to  form  an  opinion  of  the 

to  Manu-    other  theories,  it  is  necessary  to  ^ance 

scripts,      at  the  facts  as  to  the  manuscripts. 

Down  to  1870  eight  were  named  as  an- 
cient, viz.:  (1)  a  psalter  in  the  Cottonian  Library, 
which  Ussher  put  in  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great; 
(2)  the  PaaUerium  AetheUtani  in  the  same  collec- 
tion, dated  by  Ussher  703;  (3)  the  Codex  CofbeHinm 
784,  dated  by  Montfaucon  c.  750;  (4)  the  Sanger- 
manensia,  about  the  same  age;  (5)  the  Codex  regiua 
4908,  C/800;  (6)  the  Codex  ColberUnua  1339,  called 
PeaUerium  Cwrcli  Calvi  ;  (7)  the  Codex  Ambroeianua, 
which  Muratori  in  1697  thought  to  be  over  a  thou- 
sand years  old;  (8)  a  psalter  in  Vienna,  presented 
by  a  Frankish  king  Charies  to  a  pope  Adrian, 
thou^t  by  Waterland  to  belong  to  the  first  year 
of  Adrian  I  (772).  Recent  investigations  have 
altered  the  status  of  several  of  these.  That  sup- 
posed to  be  the  oldest,  the  one  named  first  above, 
lost  after  Ussher's  time  and  rediscovered  in  1871  in 
the  so-called  Utrecht  Psalter,  is  now  believed  by  ex- 
perts to  be  of  the  ninth  century,  and  thus  not  much 
older  than  (6),  which  was  certainly  written  between 
842  and  869.  The  second  is  now  known  to  be  a 
compilation  of  three  pieces,  that  containing  the 
creed  being  later  than  the  ninth  century.  The 
fourth  can  no  longer  be  used  as  a  basis  for  argu- 
ment, since  it  is  lost.  The  fifth  may  not  be  older 
than  (6);  and  (8)  is  considered  to  belong  to  the 
time  of  Charles  the  Bald  and  Adrian  II  (867-872) 
Of  all  these  manuscripts,  then,  only  that  numbered 
(7)  above  can  be  shown  to  be  older  than  8(X) — ^as 
not  only  Muratori,  Waterland,  and  Montfaucon 
believed  it  to  be,  but  also  such  modem  scholars  as 
Ceriani,  Reiff erscheid,  and  Krusch  have  maintained. 
Yet  this  is  not  the  only  one  to  place  the  origin 
further  back,  if  only  a  little  further,  than  800. 
Two  more  must  now  be  added:  (9)  Paria.  13, 159, 
a  psalter  from  Saint-Germain-des-Pr6s,  inot  the 
same  as  (4),  assigned  on  strong  grounds  to  c.  795; 
and  (10)  Pane,  1451,  a  collection  of  canons  dated 
with  apparent  probability  796.  The  manuscripts, 
then,  place  the  date  of  the  Quicunque  at  least  as 
eariy  as  the  end  of  the  eighth  century 

The  same  evidence  is  given  by  the  oldest  com- 
mentaries. Waterland  and  the  older  students  of 
the  question  knew  of  only  one  commentary  older 
than  that  attributed  to  Bruno  of  WOrzburg  (d. 

1045) — the  so-called  ExpoeiHo  Fortu- 

3.  Ancient  nati.    The   latter,  first  published  by 

Commen-  Muratori  from  the  Codex  Ambrosianus 

taries.      79  (eleventh  or  twelfth  century),  was 

ascribed  by  most  of  the  earlier  inves- 
tigators to  Venantius  Fortunatus  (d.  c.  600),  and 
regarded  as  the  oldest  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
the  Quicunque.  At  present  there  are  sixteen  ex- 
tant manuscripts  of  this  ExposiHo,  besides  three 
codices  which  give  the  bulk  of  it  in  the  form  of 
fosses  Its  ascription  to  Fortunatus,  resting  oniy 
on  the  comparatively  late  authority  of  the  Codex 
AmbroeianuSf  and  easily  to  be  exj^ained  there  by 
the  fact  that  the  codex  begins  with  his  exposition 
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of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  has  now  been  abandoned. 
The  only  other  author's  name  is  offered  by  a  lost 
manuscript  from  St.  Gall,  printed  by  Melchior 
Goldast  in  1610,  which  calls  it  Eupknmii  'pretby- 
teri  exposUio.  Morin  identified  this  Euphronius 
with  the  bishop  of  Tours  of  that  name  (555-672), 
who  was  well  known  to  Venantius  Fortimatus. 
Bum  is  inclined  to  see  its  author  in  Euphronius  of 
Autun,  who  built  the  church  of  St.  Symphorian 
there  about  450.  But  this  positive  criticism  is 
very  hazardous  in  view  of  the  number  of  anony- 
mous manuscripts,  to  say  nothing  of  the  frequency 
of  the  name  Euphronius  in  Gaul.  A  more  impor- 
tant question  is  that  of  its  date.  An  attempt  has 
been  made  to  decide  this  from  the  fact  that  the 
author  explains  the  words  in  scecido  in  section  31 
of  the  creed  (Schaff,  Creeds,  ii,  New  York,  1887, 
68)  by  "  that  is,  in  the  sixth  millennium  [sex- 
turn  mUiarium]  in  which  we  now  are."  This  has 
been  supposed  to  indicate  799  as  the  termxnue 
ante  quern  ;  but  no  stress  can  be  laid  on  this;  peo- 
ple spoke  of  the  sextum  mUiarium,  with  Augus- 
tine, after  799  as  well  as  before  it.  Just  as  little 
can  be  made  of  its  supposed  dependence  on  Alcuin 
for  a  terminus  post  quern,  as  Ommanney  has  shown. 
The  only  sure  limit  of  date  might  be  supposed  to 
be  given  by  the  fact  that  the  oldest  manuscript 
(Bodleian,  Junius  25)  belongs  to  the  ninth  century 
— ^probably  the  beginning — ^were  it  not  that  a  whole 
group  of  other  ancient  commentaries  allow  us  to 
put  the  terminus  ante  quern  further  back.  Om- 
manney has  rendered  a  signal  service  to  the  inves- 
tigation by  the  discovery  of  these,  and  Bum  has 
followed  independently.  These  are,  in  the  order 
of  the  dates  given  by  Bum:  (2)  the  Exposiiio 
Parisiensis,  certainly  written  between  Gregoiy  the 
Great  and  900;  (3)  the  Exposiiio  Trecensis,  as- 
signed by  Ommanney  to  the  seventh,  by  Bum  to 
the  end  of  the  eighth  century;  (4)  the  Exposiiio 
Oraiorii,  found  in  the  same  manuscript,  dated  by 
Ommanney  about  700,  by  Bum  a  century  later; 
(5)  the  Stabulensis,  ninth  century  according  to 
Bum;  (6)  the  Buheriana,  based  on  (4),  and  written, 
according  to  Ommanney,  in  the  first  half  of  the 
eighth  century,  to  Bum,  in  the  ninth;  and  (7)  the 
Aurelianensis,  first  published  in  1892  by  Cuissard, 
who  attributes  it  to  Theodulf  of  Orieans,  while 
Bum  is  for  an  author  of  the  middle  or  end  of  the 
ninth  century.  Now,  of  all  these  commentaries, 
only  the  Exposiiio  Fortunati  and  the  Trecensis 
(which  in  its  first  part  is  very  dependent  on  the 
former),  do  not  evidence  a  knowledge  of  the  entire 
Quicunque.  To  be  sure,  Bum's  dates — ^to  say 
nothing  of  Ommanney's — ^are  by  no  means  certain. 
But  none  the  less  these  commentaries  are  of  great 
importance  as  helps  to  a  decision  of  the  difiScult 
problem  under  discussion.  The  last-named,  one 
of  the  latest  (because  dependent  on  three  or  four 
of  the  others),  is  preserved  in  a  manuscript  which 
Delisle  assigns  to  the  ninth  centiuy;  and  the  Tre- 
censis, \ised  in  the  compilation  of  this,  presupposes 
in  its  turn  the  Exposiiio  Fortunaii.  This  being  so, 
it  is  not  too  bold  a  conclusion  that  the  latter,  every- 
thing about  which  shows  it  to  be  the  oldest  of  them 
all,  belongs  to  the  period  before  799.  If  this  is 
granted,  one  may  go  a  little  further,  and  point  out 


that  since  its  author  says  nothing  about  the  ap- 
proaching end  of  the  sextum  miliarium,  he  did  not 
live  very  near  that  date. 

Both  the  Exposiiio  Fortunaii  and  the  Exposiiio 

Trecensis  leave  certain  verses  of  the  Quicunque 

without  mention.    Are  we  to  conclude  that  the 

whole  of  it  was  not  known  to  their  authors  T    We 

have  seen  how  far  the  testimony  of  the  manuscripts 

supports  the  theses  of  Ffoulkes,  Swainson,  and 

Lumby;  our  Quicunque  was  definitely  in  exist^ice 

before  the  end  of  the  eighth  century. 

4.  The     But  that  does  not  in  itself  militate 

Theory  of  against  the  acceptance  of  the  theoiy  of 

Two       two    sources;    Hamack    considers   it 

Sources,  possible  that  both  halves  of  oiu*  present 
creed  were  found  in  conjunction  in  the 
eighth  centiuy,  or  even  earlier.  We  must  there- 
fore look  fiurther  into  that  theory.  Its  main  sup- 
port is  the  manuscript  referred  to  above  as  (3), 
the  Codex  Colbertinus  784  (now  known  as  Paris. 
3836),  which  all  authorities  agree  to  place  in  the 
eighth  centiuy,  Swainson  dating  it  as  early  as 
730.  In  this  manuscript  the  (jhristological  por- 
tion of  the  Athanasian  Creed  (though  with  note- 
worthy verbal  variants)  is  found  under  the 
rubricated  caption  Hcbc  invini  treveris  in  uno  Ubro 
scriptum  sic  incipienie  Domini  nosiri  Jesu  CkrisH 
fidditer  credai  ei  reliqua.  Now,  assuming  that  the 
scribe  copied  exactly  what  he  found  in  the  Treves 
manuscript,  Swainson,  Lumby,  and  Hamack  see  in 
this  text,  which  goes  well  back  into  the  eighth  cen- 
tury (possibly  to  730),  distinct  documentary  evi- 
dence for  the  separate  existence  of  the  Christolog- 
ical  half  of  the  Quicunque,  But  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  observed  that  the  manuscript  will  not 
sustain  this  contention.  The  copyist  put  down  in 
red  ink,  as  his  introduction,  words  which  actually 
form  a  part  of  the  verse  which  makes,  in  the  com- 
plete creed,  the  transition  from  the  Trinitarian  to 
the  Ohristological  section.  The  "  Treves  frag- 
ment "  is  thus  really  a  fragment — ^part  of  a  whole 
whose  first  half  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  our 
Quicunque  as  the  extant  second  half.  There  is 
nothing  surprising  in  this  conclusion.  That  a 
preacher  (and  Swainson  himself  has  noticed  that 
this  fragment  is  clearly  a  fragment  of  a  sermon) 
should  have  undertaken  to  set  forth  ''  the  faith," 
and  then  have  spoken  only  of  the  Incarnation  and 
not  of  the  Trinity,  would  have  been  much  more 
surprising.  But  the  conclusion,  if  not  surprising, 
is  none  the  less  weighty;  for  it  takes  both  halves 
of  the  creed  distinctly  further  back  than  any  of  the 
manuscripts  described  above.  We  do  not  know 
how  old  the  Treves  manuscript  was  when  the 
writer  of  Paris,  3836  copied  it  in  750  or  730;  but 
there  is  room  for  a  logical  train  of  reasoning  which 
leads  to  valuable  results.  It  is  obviously  improb- 
able that  a  copyist  with  a  complete  manuscript 
before  him  should  copy  only  the  last  part,  begin- 
ning in  the  middle  of  a  sentence;  therefore  the 
Treves  manuscript  (or  its  original)  must  have  been 
defective.  This  train  of  thought  gains  in  force 
when  we  notice  that  the  ''  fragment "  represents 
exactly  a  third  of  our  Quicunque,  On  the  assump- 
tion that  the  two  first  pages  of  the  original  went 
down  to  tncamoHonem  qfwque,  the  third  beginning 
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with  Domini  noatri  Jeau  ChriaU,  the  loss  of  the  first 
part  would  fully  explain  the  condition  of  Paris, 
3836.  It  follows  further  that  the  Codex  Treviren- 
ais,  already  defective  about  750,  was  more  probably 
than  not  relatively  old  then,  and  the  manuscript 
evidence  actually  confirms  the  supposition  that  the 
Treves  fragment  must  originally  have  been  pre- 
ceded by  something  answering  to  the  first  section 
of  the  present  Quicunque.  The  theoiy  of  two 
sources  breaks  down,  therefore,  at  its  strongest 
point — for  the  other  arguments,  from  both  external 
and  internal  evidence,  are  very  weak. 

But  the  interest  of  the  Codex  Paris,  3836  is  not 
exhausted  by  its  decisive  evidence  against  the  two- 
source  theory,  or  by  the  remarkable  text  which  it 
offers.  It  brings  up  the  question  whether  the  sermo 
contained  in  the  Codex  Trevirensia  was  taken 
from  the  Quicunque,  or  whether  the  latter  in 
some  way  grew  out  of  this  and  other  like  ser- 
mons. The  Apostles'  Creed  in  its  simplicity  was 
the  standard  of  faith  for  the  Western 
5.  Parallels  Ch\u-ch  at  least,  long  after  the  Trini- 

to  the  tarian  and  Christological  controversies 
Athanasian  had    carried    dogmatic    development 

Creed,  far  beyond  its  simple  words.  Popular 
misconceptions  of  the  meaning  of 
those  words  had  called  for  more  precise  defini- 
tions in  numerous  sermons  on  the  creed  still  ex- 
tant. To  supply  these  is  Augustine's  aim  in  his 
Sermones  de  traditione  symboli  (212,  213,  214), 
which  contain  expressions  reminding  of  the  Qui- 
cu/nque.  The  same  is  true  of  the  pseudo-Augus- 
tinian  244,  attributed  by  the  Benedictine  editors 
and  some  modem  scholars  to  Csesarius  of  Aries; 
and  whether  or  not  he  wrote  it,  it  is  a  product 
of  the  Lerins  school,  in  which  similar  formulas 
were  ciurent.  Thus  Vincent  himself  recalls  our 
phrases  in  his  Commonitorium  (434),  and  other 
parallels  are  found  in  Faustus  of  Riez,  abbot 
of  Lerins  433-462,  and  in  Eucherius  of  Lyons, 
who  was  a  monk  there  from  416  to  434.  But 
parallels  of  thought  are  to  be  expected  wherever 
these  traditional  theologians  disctissed  the  Trinity 
or  the  Incarnation;  and  we  need  only  mention  here 
those  authors  who  offer  us  not  merely  a  parallel  of 
thought  but  a  close  resemblance  in  phrasing  outside 
of  the  consecrated  formulas  of  definition.  Besides 
Augustine,  to  whom,  as  has  long  been  recognised, 
not  a  few  phrases  go  back,  and  Vincent  of  Lerins, 
those  who  deserve  especial  mention  are  Vigilius  of 
Thapsus  (or  the  author  who  passes  under  his  name), 
Isidore  of  Seville,  and  Paulinus  of  Aquileia.  In  the 
writings  more  or  less  doubtfully  ascribed  to  Vigilius, 
especially  the  three  books  against  Varimadus 
and  the  twelve  on  the  Trinity,  we  find  at  least  three 
sections  (13,  15,  17)  almost  word  for  word,  and  a 
confession  of  faith — the  so-called  fides  Romanorum 
— which  touches  the  Quicunque  rather  in  general 
structure  than  in  details.  Isidore,  writing  on  the 
rule  of  faith,  uses  these  similar  expressions  directly 
as  an  exposition  of  the  Apostles'  Oeed.  The 
oration  of  Paulinus  at  the  Council  of  Friuli  has  led 
to  his  identification  by  Ffoulkes  as  the  original 
author;  in  it  expressions  parallel  to  no  less  than 
twelve  verses  of  the  Quicunque  occur.  The  fact 
that  Paulinus  was  addressing   a  council  reminds 


us  that  many  synodal  confessions  of  faith  had 
a  life  and  an  influence  far  beyond  their  original 
purpose,  being  adopted  and  copied  as  happy  for- 
mulations of  the  faith.  Thus  the  Council  of  Aries 
(813)  adopted  the  Confession  of  Toledo  (633),  and 
many  more  examples  might  be  given.  The  two 
most  important  of  these  confessions  for  our  subject 
are  those  described  in  the  newer  investigations  as 
fides  Romanorum  and  symbolum  Damasi,  The 
latter  (included  under  this  obviously  misleading 
title  among  the  works  of  Jerome)  is  specially  inter- 
esting not  only  because  it  reminds  in  several  places 
of  the  Quicunque^  and  because  it  is  closely  related 
to  the  Toledan  confession  of  633,  but  also  because 
a  resemblance  may  easily  be  traced  here  and  there 
to  the  Expositio  Fortunati,  Still  more  important 
is  the  other,  which,  under  the  title  Fides  caiholica 
ecdesia  Romance,  can  be  traced  in  manuscript  to 
the  sixth  century.  It  was  cited  as  Athanasian  by 
Hincmar  and  by  Ratramnus  in  passages  which  used 
to  be  thought  to  refer  to  the  Quicunque  ;  its  whole 
structure  is  worth  notice — ^it  begins  with  a  Trini- 
tarian section,  reminding  us  of  our  subject,  and 
this  is  followed  by  a  Christological  one,  which, 
exactly  as  in  the  Quicunque  and  in  the  Toledan  con- 
fession of  633,  goes  down  to  the  last  judgment. 

nL  Present  Status:  The  question  whether  such 
expositions  of  the  faith,  or  any  of  them,  presuppose 
the  existence  of  the  Quicunque  is  the  real  question 
at  the  present  stage  of  the  discussion.  If  they 
do,  its  author  must  have  lived  very  early;  if  they 
do  not,  its  development  forms  only  a  part  of  the 
varied  development  of  these  expository  formulas 
down  through  the  ages.  The  decision  for  the  first 
alternative  would  be  easy  if  any  of  the  theologians 
named  above,  before  Paulinus,  could  be  shown 
to  have  been  acquainted  with  our  Quicunque, 
But  this  acquaintance  is,  for  various 
X.  At-       reasons,  not  probable  in  the  cases  of 

tempted  Paulinus,  of  Cssarius  of  Aries,  of 
Conclusion.  Vincent  of  Lerins,  of  Vigilius  of 
Thapsus,  or  of  Isidore.  Biany  reasons, 
for  which  there  is  not  space  here,  go  to  make  us  think 
further  that  the  same  thing  applies  to  the  writer 
of  the  Treves  fragment;  and,  after  all,  the  weight 
of  evidence  seems  in  favor  of  the  second  alternative 
mentioned.  A  long-continued  and  gradual  process, 
in  which  the  sermo  Trevirensis  is  but  one  stage, 
seems  the  inevitable  conclusion.  Much  remains 
to  be  done  before  the  various  steps  of  the  process 
can  be  determined.  But  one  of  the  most  important 
data  for  this  further  research  is  the  famous  canon 
of  the  Council  of  Autun:  ''  If  any  priest,  deacon, 
subdeacon,  or  cleric  does  not  receive  the  creed 
which  has  been  handed  down  from  the  Apostles 
as  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  creed  of 
bishop  St.  Athanasius  without  criticism,  he  is  to 
be  condenmed  by  his  bishop."  Wateriand  and 
the  older  investigators  had  reason  to  doubt  its 
authenticity,  which,  however,  modem  research 
has  confirmed.  The  council  was  demonstrably 
held  under  the  presidency  of  Leodegar,  bishop  of 
Autun  659-683,  but  its  date  is  not  positively  known; 
the  best  we  can  do  is  to  assign  it  rou^y  to  67(^ 
as  the  middle  of  Leodegar's  episcopate. 

If,  then,  the  Quicunque  was  ascribed  to  Atha- 
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nasius  about  670,  a  still  earlier  date  for  the  conclu- 
sion of  its  fonnation  may  well  be  looked  for.  The 
question  how  much  earlier  this  may  be  involves  the 
question  of  its  birthplace — ^for  productions  were 
possible  in  seventh  century  Italy  and  Spain  which 
were  impossible  in  the  contemporary  Merovingian 
north.  Italy  is  excluded  by  the  fact  that  the 
copyist  of  the  Codex  Parit.  3836  was  not  familiar 
with  the  Quicunqtie;  nothing  speaks  for  Africa; 
and  against  Spain  may  be  urged  the  fact  that  it 
seems  to  have  been  unknown  there  at  a  period 
later  than  that  at  which  the  canon  of  Autun  shows 
it  had  begun  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  Prank- 
ish regions.  Besides  this  negative  evidence  for  a 
Gallic  origin,  there  is  the  positive  one  of  the  fre- 
quent echoes  of  it  in  the  ^th  century  theologians 
of  southern  Gaul.  But  if  it  grew  up  in  France  at 
all,  it  was  not  the  Merovingian  theologians  who 
could  give  it  its  final  shape;  the  place  of  this 
development  is  to  be  sought  in  the  south  of  France, 
between  c.  450  and  600 — so  that  the  aermo  Trevi- 
rensia  may  very  well  belong  to  the  fifth  century. 
The  new  importance  and  significance  which  the 
document  assumed  in  the  Caxolingian  period  does 
not  require  belief  in  a  late  authorship;  it  is  sufli- 
ciently  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  Carolingian 
culture  knew  how  to  make  full  use  of  this  heritage 
of  the  past,  which  had  remained  isolated  and  in- 
operative in  Gaul  during  the  confusion  of  the 
Merovingian  period.  The  Quicunque  is  no  product 
of  the  early  Buddie  Ages;  it  is  a  precipitate  resulting 
from  the  early  western  development  of  expositions 
of  the  creed.  But  its  history  shows  how  in  this 
process  the  theologians'  exposition  of  the  faith  has 
been  confounded  with  the  faith  itself  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  preclude  its  acceptance  as  a  final  authority 
by  evangdical  Christians.  (F.  Loofb.) 

The  Athanasian  Creed  is  ordered  to  be  recited 

at  morning  prayer  in  the  Church  of  England,  in 

place  of  the  Apostles',  on  a  number 

2.  Contro-  of    greater    festivals.    In    the    anti- 

▼ersy  in    dogmatic  period  when  the  American 

Anglican    revision  of  the  Prayer-book  was  made, 

Church,     it  was  wholly  omitted;  and  the  same 

sort    of  tendency  to    avoid  positive 

expressions   of   strong  belief,   which   might   give 

offense  to  those  who    held  different  views,   has 

caused  attempts  to  be  made  at  different   times 

since  1867,  if  not  to  remove  it  from  the  English 

Prayer-book,    at    least    to    render   its   recitation 

optional,  to  omit  the  so-called  "  damnatory  clauses," 

or  by  a  retranslation  to  avoid  the  very  possible 

misconstruction  which  might  be  placed  upon  them. 

Of  this  movement  Dean  Stanley  was  one  of  the 

principal  leaders,  and  Canon  Liddon,  supported 

by  a  large  number  who  dreaded  any  tampering 

with  the  standards  of  faith,  was  one  of  the  principal 

opponents.    The  opposition  has  been  so  determined 

and  vigorous  that  all  propositions  for  a  change 

have  thus  far  been  defeated. 

Biblioqrapht:  The  text  in  six  yariant  forms  is  in  MPO, 
xxyiii;  in  the  UiredU  PmiUer,  London,  1875  (a  facsimile 
ed.  of  the  codex);  cf.  T.  Hardy,  Reportt  an  the  Athofianan 
Crmd  in  Connection  uiik  the  UiredU  PeaUer,  ib.  1873; 
and  is  edited  by  A.  E.  Burn,  The  Athanatian  Creed  and 
He  Early  Commenlariee,  in  T8,  vol.  iv,  part  1.  Cambridge. 
1806;  also  to  be  found  in  Sohaff,  Creede,  ii,  66-71.    For 


the  history  of  the  creed  consult:  Q.  D.  W.  Ommanney, 
Diteeriation  on  the  Athanaeian  Creed,  Londcm,  1897  (crit- 
ical and  historical);  D.  Waterland,  CriHeal  Hietory  of 
the  Athanaeian  Creed,  Cunbridge,  1723,  revised  ed.  by 
J.  R.  Kins,  London,  1870  (the  fullest  discussion,  but 
in  part  antiquated);  E.  8.  Ffoulkee,  The  A^anaeian 
Creed,  ib.  1871  (historical);  C.  A.  Heurtley,  Harmoma 
SymboUca,  Oxford,  1858;  idem.  The  Athanaeian  Creed,  ib. 
1872;  Schaff,  Creede,  i,  34-42;  idem,  Chrietian  Church, 
iii,  689-608;  Q.  Morin,  Lee  Orioinet  du  SymboU  Qvi- 
eunque,  in  Revue  dee  queeHone  reUgieueee,  v  (1891), 
No.  0;  Hamack,  Dogma,  iv.  183  sqq.,  156,  v,  302- 
303,  vii,  174.  For  the  debate  in  the  Anglican 
Church  consult:  A.  P.  Stanley,  The  Athanaeian  Creed, 
London,  1871  (adverse  to  the  use  of  the  creed);  J.  8. 
Brewer,  Origin  of  the  Athanaeian  Creed,  ib.  1872  (de- 
fensive); Memoriale  to  the  Primatee  and  PeHHon  to  Convo- 
cation .  .  .  for  Some  Change  either  in  the  Compuleory  Ru- 
bric or  in  the  Damnatory  Claueee,  Chmter,  1872;  O.  A. 
Willan,  The  Athanaeian  Creed  not  Damnatory,  London, 
1872;  The  Athanaeian  Creed;  SuggeeHone  ,  ,  .  by  a  lay 
Member  of  the  Oeneral  Synod,  Dublin,  1876;  C.  A.  Swain- 
son,  The  Nieene  and  Apoetlet*  Creed  .  .  .  with  an  Aeeount 
of  .  .  ,  **The  Creed  of  St  Athanaeiue,"  London,  1804 
(historical  and  critical,  but  bearing  on  the  Anglican  dis- 
cussion); F.  N.  Oxenham,  The  Athanaeian  Creed:  Should 
it  be  Redtedr  andieit  True?  ib.  1002. 

ATH''A-NA'SIOS  PA-RI'OS:  DogmaUdan  of  the 
Greek  Church;  b.  on  the  island  of  Paros  1725; 
d.  at  Chios  June  24,  1813.  He  studied  in  the 
Athos  academy  under  Eugenius  Bulgaris,  and 
from  1792  till  1812  was  director  of  the  school  at 
Chios,  which  is  the  period  of  his  most  important 
activity.  He  belongs  to  the  most  prominent  and 
fertile  theological  writers  of  the  Greek  Church  of 
his  time,  and  was  also  an  able  philosopher.  A 
pupil  of  Bulgaris,  in  his  opposition  to  the  West  he 
surpassed  his  master;  he  attacked  with  great  energy 
not  only  the  Roman  Church  and  her  scholasticism, 
and  the  Protestants,  but  also  the  western  rational- 
ism— the  worst  representative  of  which,  in  his 
eyes  was  Voltaire— particularly  in  its  opposition 
to  positive  Christianity  and  monastidsm.  This 
explains  his  opposition  to  the  desire  of  his  people 
for  liberty.  Yet  his  historical  judgment  was  so 
far  influenced  by  Bulgaris,  that  in  theology  he 
reoognixed  the  more  recent  teachers  of  his  Church, 
even  Koressios,  as  "  fathers,"  and  seemin^y  made 
concessions  to  Biblical  criticism.  But  Western 
science  he  used  only  when  he  attacked  his  oppo- 
nents. His  polemical  disposition  sometimes  placed 
him  in  opposition  to  his  own  Church.  By  his  connec- 
tion with  the  Athos  community  he  became  involved  in 
the  Kolyba-controversy  (see  Athob),  and  wrote  his 
''Exposition  of  the  Faith"  in  1774.  In  1776  he 
was  excommunicated,  but  the  ban  was  removed 
in  1781.  His  principal  work  is  an  "  Epitome  or  Sum- 
mary of  the  Holy  Dogmas  of  the  Faith  "  (Leipsic, 
1 806),  in  which  he  shows  his  dependence  on  Bulgaris, 
but  at  the  same  time  so  much  independence  of 
thought  that  this  epitome  may  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  important  dogmatic  efforts  of  the 
Greek  Church  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
sources  of  doctrine  are,  according  to  him,  the  Holy 
Scripture,  written  tradition,  and  the  teaching  of 
the  Church  as  fixed  by  the  synods.  The  work 
of  Christ  he  treats  under  the  headings  of  king, 
priest,  lawgiver,  and  judge.  In  the  doctrine  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  he  accepts  transubstantiation. 
He  opposes  rationalism  in  his  "  Christian  Apology  " 
(Constantinople,    1797),   attacking  especially  the 
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false  freedom  and  the  false  equality  of  the  French, 
and  renouncing  all  sympathy  with  the  Greek 
struggles  for  freedom.  Against  Voltaire  especially 
he  directed  the  "  Antidote  for  Evil/'  which  was  pub- 
lished after  his  death  (Leipsic,  1818).  Of  his 
hagiographical  worics  the  most  noteworthy  were 
lives  of  Gregorios  Palamas  (^enna,  1785),  and  of 
Marcus  Eugenicus  (1785),  which  have  litUe  inde- 
pendent value.  In  the  "  New  limonarium  **  (Venice, 
1819)  he  gives  many  marvelous  stories  and  biog- 
raphies of  modem  saints.  Very  interesting  is  a 
treatise  at  the  beginning  of  the  book,  in  which  he 
tries  to  show  that  those  who  were  condemned  as 
Christians  because  of  a  renunciation  of  Islam 
are  Just  as  much  martyrs  as  those  of  the  ancient 
time.  Athanasios  was  also  active  as  a  preacher. 
A  discourse  on  Gregorios  Palamas,  printed  after 
the  Logoi  of  Blakarios  Chrysokephalos  ('>^nna, 
1797  T)  is  a  brilliant  combination  of  popular  elo- 
quence and  fanatical  rhetoric.  Philipp  BfvnsB. 
BiBUooaAPHT:  A  biography,  trastworthy  in  the  main,  with 

a  list  of  his  writings,  by  his  pupil,  A.  Z.  Mamukas,  is  givwn 

in   C.  N.  Sathas,    NMcAAfrueq   ^ikoKoyU^  Athens,    1868; 

eonsult  also  P.  Meyer,  Dis  Haupiwrkundem  dtr  AAoddMtr, 

pp.  70  B(iq.,  236  sqq.,  Leipsie,  1884. 

ATH^'A-NA'SIUa 

I.  Life.  Fourth  and  Fifth   Exiles 

Souroes  (|  1).  (i  6). 

Early  Life.    Chosen  Biah-  Belations    with    lionasti- 

op  826  (i  2).  eism  (f  6). 

The    Arian    Oontroirersy.  II.  Writings. 

First  Exile  (f  8).  HisWorksin  Chronological 

Second  and  Third  Exiles.  Order  (f  1). 

(i  4).  His  Teaehing  (f  2). 

Athanasius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  was  bom 
apparently  at  Alexandria  293;  d.  there  liay  2, 
373.  His  fame  is  due  solely  to  his  unswerving  and 
sdf-sacrificing  opposition  to  the  Arian  heresy,  and 
some  account  of  his  Hfe,  with  a  statement  of  his 
views,  is  given  in  the  article  Abianibm.  A  few 
facts  will  be  added  here,  and  an  account  of  his  liter- 
aiy  activity  attempted. 

L  Life:  The  principal  sources  for  the  biog- 
n^y  of  Athanasius  are  the  numerous  docu- 
ments bearing  on  the  great  Arian  controversy 
which  have  been  preserved,  and  his  own  worics, 
which  are  rich  in  biographical  material,— especially 
his '<  Apologies"  ("against  the  Arians,"  ''toCon- 
stantine,"  and  ''for  his  Flight")  and  his  "  History 
of  the  Arians  for  Monks." 

The  oration  on  Athanasius  by  Gregory  Nasian- 
len  (xxi,  NPNF,  2d  ser.,  260-280;  dating  from 
380?)  is  a  mere  pan^grric  without  much  bio- 
graphical value.  The  biographies 
I.  Somces.  prefixed  to  the  Benedictine  edition 
of  his  works  are  later  than  the 
fifth  century  historians  and  quite  worthless.  Of 
greater  importance  are  two  sources  not  known  to 
the  seventeenth  century  editor  of  his  worics.  These 
are  the  fragment  published  by  Ifaffd  (1738)  of  the 
so-called  Hidoria  actphala^  written  between  384  and 
412,  and  the  preface  to  the  "Festal  Letters  "of  Atha- 
nasius which  are  preserved  in  a  Qjrriac  version  (ed. 
Cureton,  Mai).  Both  of  these  come  apparently 
from  a  sin^  older  source,  and  are  very  careful  in 
their  chronology,  so  that  since  they  have  been 
known  the  dates  given  by  Socrates  and  Soiomen 
have  often  to  be  corrected. 


Some  difficulties  still  remain;  but  a  careful 
comparison  of  these  authorities  enables  us  with 
reasonable  security  to  fix  the  date  of  Athanasius's 
consecration  at  326,  and,  with  the  help  of  a  re- 
cently discovered  fragment  of  a  Coptic  "Enco- 
mium," written  by  a  contemporaiy  of  Bishop 
Theophilus  of  Alexandria  (d.  412),  to  put  his  birth 
back  to  293.  Of  his  life  up  to  326,  however,  we 
still  know  very  little.  He  seems  to  have  been  an 
Alexandrian;  that  his  parents  were  (Jhristians  is 
not  proved.    The  traditional  story  of 

a.  Bariy  his  joying  at "  church  "  as  a  boy  and, 
life.  Choeen  in  the  character  of  a  bishop,  so  correctly 
Bishop  326.  baptising  some  catechumens  that  Bish* 
op  Alexander  (313-326)  recognized  the 
validity  of  the  baptism,  and  took  the  lad  under  his 
care,  is  worthy  of  its  first  narrator,  Rufinus;  the 
chronology  is  sufficient  to  condemn  it.  Devoting  him- 
sdf,  however,  to  a  clerical  life,  he  served  (according 
to  the  Coptic  "  Encomium  ")  six  years  as  reader; 
by  the  outbreak  of  the  Arian  controversy  he  was 
already  a  deacon,  and  in  dose  relations  with  the 
aged  bishop  Alexander,  perhaps  as  his  amanuensis. 
1^  would  account  for  Alexander's  taking  him  to 
the  Council  of  Nicsa,  and  perhaps  for  Sosomen's 
story  that  he  designated  him  as  his  successor.  At 
any  rate,  Athanasius  was  chosen  to  this  office  on  Alex- 
ander's death  (326),  and  was  received  with  enthusi- 
asm by  the  great  majority  of  his  flock.  His  opponents 
eariy  asserted  that  he  was  chosen  bishop  by  a  mi- 
nority and  consecrated  secretly;  but  this  is  dis- 
proved by  the  evidence  of  the  Egyptian  bishops 
assembled  in  council  in  330. 

The  position  was  by  no  means  an  easy  one.  The 
Meletian  schism  (see  BIslbtiub  of  Ltcopoub)  had 
rent  the  E^gyptian  Church  in  two;  and,  althou^  the 
Nicene  decisions  had  opened  the  way  for  a  termina- 
tion of  the  schism,  the  manner  in  which  this  came 
about  did  not  preclude  Uie  continuance  of  strife  as 
to  the  validity  of  the  orders  of  the  Meletian  clergy. 
Athanasius  had  scarcely  been  consecrated  when 
these  disturbances  broke  out  anew,  complicated 
by  the  enmitJes  aroused  by  his  decfided  anti-Arian 
attitude. 

At  the  instance  of  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  the 

leader  of  the  semi-Arians  (see  Eubbbius  of  Nioo- 

lOBDiA    AND    Conbtantinoplb),    the 

3*  The  emperor  demanded  the  readmiswion 
Arian  Con-  of  Arius  into  the  Church;  but  Athar 

troversy.  nasius  stouUy  refused  Us  consent, 
Pint  Exile,  and  immediatdy  the  storm  broke 
(see  Abianism,  1^.  He  was  summoned 
before  the  emperor,  who  was  at  that  time  in  Nico- 
media, and  accused  of  conspiring  to  prevent  the 
export  of  grain  from  Egypt  to  Constantinople. 
Only  after  long  and  wearisome  exertions  did  he  suc- 
ceed in  proving  his  innocence.  Immediately  after 
his  return,  new  accusations  were  brought  against 
him;  it  was  said  that  he  had  killed  a  Meletian 
bishop,  Arsenius,  and  used  his  bones  for  magical 
arts.  An  investigation  was  ordered,  and  a  synod 
summoned  to  meet  at  CeBsarea  (334).  Athanasius 
refused  to  appear;  and  the  invesUi^on  came  to 
a  natural  end  on  the  discovery  that  Arsenius  was 
alive.  Eusebius,  however,  still  had  the  emperor's 
ear,  and  Athanasius  was  summoned  to  appear  at 
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a  synod  in  Tyre.  He  left  Alexandria  July  11,  335, 
but  found  at  Tyre  that  the  council  had  made  up 
its  mind  to  condemn  him,  and  repaired  to  Constan- 
tinople, where  he  succeeded  in  convincing  the  em- 
peror of  the  unfairness  of  the  synod.  Constantine 
saw  in  him,  none  the  less,  an  obstacle  to  peace,  the 
maintenance  of  which  seemed  the  most  desirable 
thing,  and  banished  him  to  Treves  toward  the 
end  of  the  year.  Constantine  died  May  23,  337, 
and  Athanasius's  first  exile  ended  with  his  re- 
turn to  his  diocese,  Nov.  23  of  the  same  year,  his 
entrance  into  the  city  being,  according  to  Gregory 
Nasianzen,  "  more  triumphal  than  had  ever  an  em- 
peror." 

The  opposition  and  intrigues  still  continued, 
however;  the  enemies  of  Athsmasius  accused  him  of 
having  sold  and  employed  for  his  own  use  the  com 
which  the  late  emperor  had  destined  for  the  poor 
widows  of  Egypt  and  Libya.  A  synod  of  African 
bishops  declared  in  his  favor,  but  as  Constantius  was 
influenced  by  Eiisebius  of  Nioomedia,  and  as  the  pre- 
fect of  Egypt,  Philagrius,  wanted  the 
4.  Second  see  for  a  countryman  of  his  own,  Greg- 
and  Third  ory  of  Cappadoda,  he  was  driven  into 
Exiles,  his  second  exile  March  19,  339,  and 
Gregory  was  installed  by  military  force 
at  Easter.  Athanasius  went  to  Rome,  where  he 
was  well  received  by  Pope  Julius,  and  later  to  Gaul 
to  confer  with  Hosius,  whom  he  accompanied  to 
Sardica  to  take  part  in  the  famous  council  held 
there  (343?).  After  spending  some  time  at  Nalssus 
in  Dacia,  at  Aquileia,  and  in  Gaul  (where  he  met 
Constans,  whose  influence  with  his  brother  was 
exerted  in  his  favor),  he  finally  appeared  once  more 
before  Constantius,  and  obtained  permission  to  re- 
turn. Gregory  died  June  25,  345,  and  was  not 
replaced;  and  Athanasius  was  able  to  resxmie  his 
jurisdiction  Oct.  21,  346.  After  the  death  of  Con- 
stans (Jan.,  350),  his  position  once  more  became 
unsafe;  and  the  end  of  a  long  series  of  intrigues 
and  machinations  was  that  the  "  Duke  "  Syrianus 
surrounded  the  church  of  St.  Theonas  with  5,000  sol- 
diers to  arrest  him  on  the  night  of  Feb.  8,  356.  He 
escaped,  and  fled  the  next  day,  finding  refuge  dur- 
ing this  his  third  exile  among  the  monks  and  her- 
mits of  the  desert,  though  for  a  part  of  the  time 
he  lay  concealed  within  the  city,  and  by  his  wri- 
tings continued  to  encourage  his  faithful  followers. 
On  Feb.  24,  357,  another  Cappadocian,  George, 
was  made  bishop,  and  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
ecclesiastical  offices  were  filled  by  Arians.  George, 
however,  was  able  to  maintain  himself  for  only 
eighteen  months,  and  then,  after  a  three  years' 
absence,  was  imprisoned  three  days  after  his  return, 
and  put  to  death  in  the  disturbances  which  fol- 
lowed the  death  of  Constantius.  The  new  emperor, 
Julian  the  Apostate  (361-363),  issued  an  edict 
permitting  the  exiled  bishops  to  return  to  their 
sees,  hoping  thus  to  increase  the  confusion  in  the 
CSiurch,  to  the  profit  of  the  paganism  which  he 
was  bent  on  restoring.  The  third  exile  of  Atha- 
nasius thus  ended  Feb.  21,  362. 

But  a  fourth  exile  followed  shortly.  The  new 
emperor's  counselors  found  Athanasius  too  danger- 
ous a  man  for  their  plans,  and  Julian  issued  a  spe- 
cial edict  commanding  him,  as  he  had  returned  to 


Alexandria  without  personally  receiving  permis- 
sion, to  leave  it  at  once  (Oct.  24,  362).  He 
remained  in  concealment  in  the  deserts  of  the 
Thebaid  until  he  heard  of  Julian's  death  (June  26, 

363),  when  he  returned  to  Alexandria 

5.  Fourth  (Sept.  5),  though  only  to  pass  through 

and  Fifth  on  his  way  to  see  the  new  emperor, 

Exiles.      Jovian,  at  Antioch.    Jovian  received 

him  kindly,  and  his  fourth  exile  was 
definitely  terminated  by  his  return  on  Feb.  20, 
364.  Jovian's  death  after  only  ei^t  months 
brou^t  fresh  trouble  to  the  orthodox.  An  edict 
of  Valens  (May  5,  365)  reversed  Julian's  recall 
of  the  exiled  bishops;  and  on  Oct.  5  the  prefect 
Flavianus  broke  into  the  church  of  St.  Dionysius 
and  compelled  Athanasius  to  flee  once  more.  He 
remained  at  a  villa  in  the  nei^borfaood  of  the 
city,  imtil  Valens  foimd  the  discontent  in  so  im- 
portant a  place  as  Alexandria  dangerous,  and 
made  a  special  exception  in  favor  of  Athana- 
sius, who  was  able  to  return  Jan.  31,  366.  The 
last  seven  years  of  his  episcopate  were  imdis- 
turbed. 

The  refuge  of  Athanasius  among  the  monks  and 
hermits  of  the  desert  during  his  third  and  fourth 
periods  of  exile  leads  up  to  a  point  which  needs 
special  mention — his  relations  with  monasticism. 
Athanasius  was  not  only  the  father  of  orthodoxy 
in  the  Elast,  but  also  the  first  bishop  to  take  an 

active  part  in   encouraging  the  mo- 

6.  Rela-    nastic  life.    This  assertion  is  so  far 

tions  with  from  being  foimded  on  the  "Life  of 

Monasti-    Anthony  "  alone  that  it  would  still  be 

citm.       demonstrable    if    his    authorship    of 

that  work  were  less  certain  than  it  is. 
From  an  early  period  he  was  in  close  relations 
with  Egyptian  monasticism.  When  the  assem- 
bled bishops  in  339  designate  him  as  "one  of 
the  ascetics"  (referring  to  the  motives  which 
led  to  his  election),  it  may  mean  no  more  than 
that  he  belonged  to  the  large  number  in  the 
Christian  community  who  practised  the  ascetic 
life  in  var3ring  degrees,  without  retiring  from  the 
world.  We  can  not  say  whether  his  personal  inter- 
course with  Anthony  (d.  356)  occuired  altogether 
after  he  was  a  bishop  or  partly  before.  But  he 
came  early  in  his  episcopate  into  contact  with 
Pachomius  (d.  345),  who  came  out  with  his  brethren 
to  greet  their  new  bishop  when  he  undertook  a 
visitation  of  the  Thebaid  between  the  'Blasters  of 
328  and  329.  Lasting  relations  with  this  colony 
were  kept  up  by  means  of  the  yearly  visits  of 
deputations  of  the  monks  to  Alexandria  for  the 
purpose  of  making  necessary  purchases.  Pa- 
chomius is  reported  to  have  said  that  there  were 
three  sights  specially  pleasing  to  the  eyes  of  God 
in  the  Egypt  of  his  time — Athanasius,  Anthony, 
and  his  own  community  of  monks.  Athanasius 
knew  Theodore,  the  successor  of  Pachomius,  and 
visited  him  in  his  desert  retreat  at  Phboou — 
probably  in  363,  for  which  year  we  have  evidence 
of  a  journey  as  far  south  as  Antino^  and  Her- 
mopohs.  So  well  known  were  these  relations  that 
an  imperial  officer  sent  by  Constantius  to  appre^ 
hend  him  in  360  searched  for  him,  though  in  vain, 
at  Phboou.    When  Theodore  died  (368),  Athanasius 
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wrote  his  successor  a  letter  of  warm  8}h[npathy. 
These  long  and  intimate  relations  with  Egyptian 
monasticism  support  the  assertion  of  Jerome  (Epiat.f 
cxxvii)  that  the  Roman  lady  Marcella  first  heard 
throu^  Athanasius,  in  341,  of  Anthony,  Pa- 
chomius,  and  the  ascetic  communities  of  the  Thebaid. 
If,  however,  he  rendered  monasticism  a  service 
by  calling  to  it  the  attention  of  the  western  world, 
he  did  even  more  for  it  by  successfully  combating 
the  tendency  which  it  showed  at  first  to  form  a 
caste  apart  from,  and  to  some  extent  in  rivalry 
with,  the  clergy;  he  was  also  the  first  (at  least  in 
the  Church  of  the  empire)  to  promote  monks  to  the 
episcopate — a  point  of  great  importance  to  the  later 
development  of  the  Eastern  Church. 

n.  Writings:  Athanadus  ranks  high  as  an  au- 
thor— ^thoug^  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  would 
have  attained  so  high  a  place  had  it  not 
X.  His      been  for  the  epoch-making  war  which 

Works  in  he  waged  upon  Arianism.  Of  pure 
Chronolog-  learning  he  had  not  much,  or  else  it 
ical  Order,  was  put  in  the  background  by  the  more 
absorbing  interests  of  his  life.  His 
most  important  works  were  written  for  some  special 
purpose  of  the  moment;  and  they  may  therefore 
be  best  considered  in  their  chronological  order, 
the  more  that  any  classification  of  them  is  prac- 
tically impossible.  The  editors  of  his  works  place 
first  the  two  connected  treatises "  Against  the 
Heathen ''  and  "  On  the  Incarnation.''  These  have 
until  recently  been  considered  as  a  product  of  Atha- 
nasius's  youth  (c.  318);  but  some  recent  critics 
(Schultze,  Dr&seke)  have  attempted  to  deny  his 
authorship  and  to  assign  them  to  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century.  The  grounds  given  for  this  opinion 
are  unconvincing,  although  the  date  may  be  brought 
down  as  late  as  325.  Next  follow  the  oldest  of  the 
"Festal  Letters"  (32^-335  and  338-339);  of  the 
later  ones  only  short  fragments  have  been  preserved, 
either  in  Greek  or  Syriac — among  them  part  of  the 
39th,  which  is  important  for  its  bearing  on  the 
New  Testament  canon.  Up  to  348  the  only  things 
that  can  be  surely  dated  are  the  "Encyclical 
Letter,"  written  soon  after  Blaster,  339,  and  the  dis- 
cussion of  Matt,  xi,  27  (probably  incomplete),  be- 
longing to  a  time  before  the  death  of  Eusebius  of 
Nioomedia.  But  with  the  collection  of  documents 
known  as  the  "  Apology  against  the  Arians  "  (be- 
tween 347  and  351)  begins  a  long  series  of  works 
more  important  for  the  history  of  the  period,  and 
at  the  same  time  more  certainly  to  be  dated. 
These  are  the  "  Defense  of  the  Nicene  Council " 
(probably  351);  the  "Defense  of  Dionysius"  soon 
after;  the  "  Letter  to  Dracontius  **  (Blaster,  354  or 
355);  the  "Letter  to  the  Bishops  of  Egypt  and 
Libya  "  (between  February  of  356  and  the  same 
month  of  357);  the  "Apology  to  Constantius" 
(|HX)bably  siunmer  of  357);  the  ''Apology  for  his 
Flight,"  a  little  later;  the  "History  of  the  Arians 
for  Monks  "  (end  of  357  or  beginning  of  358);  the 
"  Letter  to  Serapion  on  the  Death  of  Arius  "  (358); 
the  four  ''  Letters  to  Serapion,"  decisive  for  the 
doctrine  of  the  consubstantiality  of  ''the  Holy 
Ghost  (during  the  third  exile);  **  On  the  Synods  of 
Ariminum  and  Seleuda"  (end of  359);  the  "Book 
to  the  Antioohians"  (362);  the  "Letter  to  Jo- 


vian" (364);  the  "  Letter  to  the  Africans  "  (probably 
369);  and  about  the  same  time,  after  the  Roman 
synod  of  369  or  370,  the  "  Letters  to  Epictetus," 
"to  Adelphus,"  and  "to  Maximus  the  Philoso- 
pher," so  wei^ty  for  the  controversies  of  the 
fifth  centiuy.  We  have  not  mentioned  in  this 
enumeration  a  few  important  works  whose  date 
can  not  be  certainly  determined,  as  well  as  a 
large  mmiber  of  smaller  letters,  sermons,  and 
fragments.  To  the  former  class  belong  the  "  Life  of 
Anthony,"  whose  genuineness  has  been  disputed  of 
late  years  on  insufficient  grounds;  the  "  Four  Ora- 
tions against  the  Arians,"  which  have  by  many  been 
considered  the  dogmatic  masterpiece  of  Athanasius 
(usually  dated  in  the  third  exile,  but  for  various 
reasons  more  probably  to  be  assigned  to  a  much  earlier 
date,  say,  338  or  339);  the  fragmentary  "  Longer  Ser- 
mon on  the  Faith, "and  the  "  Statement  of  Faith," 
both  of  which  seem  fairly  assignable  to  the  earliest 
period  of  Athanasius's  authorship.  Owing  to  his  fame, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  large  nxmiber  of 
works  were  ascribed  to  him  which  have  since  been 
classed  as  doubtful  or  certainly  not  his.  For  the 
famous  exposition  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity 
and  Incarnation  which  passes  under  his  name,  see 
Athanasian  Creed. 

As  to  the  teaching  of  Athanasius,  especially  in 
regard  to    his    Christology,    consult    the    article 

Arianism;  some     further    discussion 

3.  His       of  his  views  on  the  human  natiu^  of 

Teaching.    Christ,  which  deserve  a  more  thorough 

examination  than  they  have  ever 
received,  will  be  found  under  Nestorius.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  Hamack  that  the  doctrine  of  Atha- 
nasius is  identical  with  that  of  Alexander  and 
underwent  no  development.  But  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  prove  that  the  teaching  of  the  two  is  really 
identicflJ,  at  least  on  the  basis  of  the  writings  of 
Athanasius  from  the  "  Defense  of  the  ^cene  Coun- 
cil "  on;  and  perhaps  as  hard  to  show  that  his 
views  did  not  develop  as  time  went  on.  It  is 
more  probable  (though  the  question  needs  mer« 
thorough  investigation)  that  he  began  by  simply 
accepting  Alexander's  teaching,  and  then  struck 
out  a  path  of  his  own.  His  terminology,  in  ques- 
tions of  Christology,  demonstrably  changes.  The 
earlier  works,  like  those  of  Alexander,  do  not  use 
the  word  which  became  the  crucial  test  of  ortho- 
doxy, homoatmos;  even  in  the  main  thesis  of 
the  "Statement  of  Faith"  homoios  tOi  patri  is 
found,  though  homoausioa  occurs  in  the  expla- 
nations, but  with  an  express  caution  against 
a  Sabellian  meaning.  The  same  impression  is 
strengthened  by  the  "  Orations  against  the  Arians," 
written  after  he  had  spent  some  time  in  banishment 
at  Treves;  it  is  probably  an  already  visible  effect 
of  his  contact  with  western  thou^t  that  we  get  a 
slightly  different  terminology — but  the  influence 
of  the  older  phrases,  which  he  gave  up  later,  is 
still  clearly  marked;  he  employs  the  word  homo- 
ousioSf  which  his  opponents  rejected  as  unscriptural, 
only  once  in  passing,  and  uses  homoios  several  times 
to  denote  the  generic  identity  of  substance  between 
the  Father  and  the  Son.  In  short,  in  these  "  Ora- 
tions" Athanasius's  terminology  is  in  a  transi- 
tional stage,  not  free  from  uncertainty.    Later, 
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he  got  over  his  concealed  dread  of  the  term  homo- 
ousios,  though  without  giving  up  the  assimilation 
of  ousta  and  kypottasis,  as  to  which  he  was  evi- 
dently uncertain  in  the  "  Orations."  In  fact,  his  la- 
ter homoou9io8  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  mono- 
ousio8,  and  the  earlier  homoios  [Us  otinoa]  no  longer 
sufficed  him.  If  we  ask  the  origin  of  this  change 
between  330  and  348-352,  it  will  be  obvious  that 
we  can  not  ne^ect  to  think  of  his  sojourn  in  the 
West  from  339  to  346,  and  his  intercourse  with 
liarcellus.  Further  evidences  of  development 
may  be  found  in  his  teaching  as  to  the  manhood  of 
Christ.  If,  however,  his  change  of  attitude  to- 
ward the  Homoousians,  his  condemnation  of  Basil 
of  Anoyra,  etc.,  show  that  he  was  capable  of  de- 
velopment, it  need  not  be  taken  as  a  reproach. 
He  knew  better  than  many  of  his  contemporaries 
how  to  separate  the  fact,  as  to  which  he  never 
wavered,  from  the  formulas  employed  to  describe 
it;  his  convictions  were  fixed  eariy ,  but  to  the  end  of 
his  life  he  never  obstinately  asserted  the  complete- 
ness of  the  phrases  he  had  chosen  to  express  them. 
Through  evil  report  and  good  report,  through  the 
many  changes  of  a  long  and  eventful  career,  he 
maintained  indisputably  his  title  to  the  respect 
which  we  give  to  love  of  truth  and  honesty  of 
mind.  (F.  Loofb.) 

Bibuoobapbt:  The  Benedictine  ad.  of  the  works  w»t  printed 
in  4  Yols..  at  Pedu*.  1677;  egain  at  Paris.  1009.  ed.  B. 
de  Montfauoon;  in  MPO,  xxr-zxriii;  and  in  A.  B.  Gail- 
lau.  Pairm  ApotMid,  zxx-xxxii.  Paris,  1842-43.  The 
dogmatic  treatises  are  aooeesible  in  the  ed.  of  J.  E.  Thilo, 
Leipsio,  1863.  Editions  or  translations  of  seleoted  works 
are:  Hittoneal  TroeU  and  TrtaHaf  in  Conirov^ny  with 
A»  Ariaiu,  in  lAbrary  of  the  FaJthen,  viii.  ix,  xiii,  and 
xxviii.  1843;  Contn  OmUM,  ed.  H.  Yon  Hurter,  in  Cottseeio 
apifeidonim  sandoruiii  patrwn,  xliv,  Innsbniek,  1874; 
SeUet  TVeolisas,  transL  by  J.  H.  Newman,  2  yoIs.,  Lon- 
don. 1881;  Hitiorical  WriHngB  ed.  from  lAe  Benedictim 
Text,  by  W.  Bright.  Oxford,  1881;  Dialogue  of  A^Mnaeiue 
and  Zaeek4wua.  ed.  F.  O.  Conybeare,  in  Aneodoia  OxonieneiOt 
part  8.  ib.  1882;  OraHone  Againtt  tiU  Ariane,  ed.  W. 
Bright,  with  a  life,  ib.  1873,  reissued  in  Aneieni  and 
Modem  lAbrary  of  Theological  JAUraiwre,  1887;  Sdect 
Writinge  and  Leltere,  transl.  with  prolegomena,  inNPNF, 
bn  and  De  Ineamatione  Verbi  Dei,  transL  with  notes  by 
T.  H.  Bindley,  London,  1008.  Especially  noteworthy  is 
the  edition  of  the  k>ng  lost  Feetal  Lettere,  by  W.  Cureton 
from  a  Ssrriae  manuscript,  London,  1863,  Eng.  transl.  by 
H.  Burgess,  Oxford,  1864.  His  life,  from  early  sources, 
is  in  A8B,  May,  i,  186-268,  of.  766-762  and  vii,  646- 
647;  consult  the  biographies  by  P.  Barbier,  Paris.  1888; 
R.  W.  Bush.  London.  1888;  and  H.  R.  Eeynolds,  ib. 
1880  ("  lucid  and  able  ").  For  his  writings  and  teadiing 
consult  J.  A.  Moehler,  AAanaeiue  der  Oroeee  und  die 
Kvrdhe  stMsr  Zeit,  Mains,  1844  (Roman  CathoUc);  H. 
Voigt,  Die  Lehre  dee  Athanaeiue,  Bremen.  1861;  F.  Boeh- 
ringer,  A  Aanosius  und  Ariue,  oder  der  erele  groeee  Kampf 
derOrthodoxie  und  Hsfsrocfexis,  Stuttgart,  1874  (Protestant, 
in  his  famUiar  series);  E.  Fialon.  St  AAaiiase,  ttude  U^ 
Uraire,  Paris,  1877;  L.  Atsberger,  Die  LogoeUhre  dee 
AOumaeiue,  ikre  Oegner  und  VorUkufer,  Munich,  1880; 
Q.  A.  PtoU,  Lehre  dee  AAanaeiue  von  der  SUnde,  Passau, 
1888  (Roman  Catholic,  **  difficulties  not  always  faced  "): 
W.  Bright,  Lessons  from  ^  Livee  of  Three  Great  fViAers. 
New  York,  1801;  P.  Lauohert.  Die  Lehre  dee  heiUgen 
Athanaeiue,  Leipsic,  1806;  K.  Hoss,  Studien  Hber  Sehrift- 
turn  und  Theologie  dee  AAanaeiue,  Freiburg,  1800; 
Hamack,  Dogma,  passim  (consult  Index),  7  vols.,  Bos- 
ton, 1806-1000  (important,  yery  detailed);  L.  L.  Paine, 
Crikeal  Hielory  of  the  BvoluHon  of  Triniiarianiem,  Boston, 
1000  (brilliant,  deals  with  the  position  of  Athanasius 
respecting  homoousianism);  W.  F.  Fraser,  A  Cloud  of 
Wiineeeee  to  ChrieUan  Doctrine,  third  series.  Againet 
Arianiem,  part  1.  8L  AAanaeiue,  London,  1000;  L.  H. 
Hough,  AOiananue:  the  Hero,  Cincinnati,  1006. 


ATHEISM :  A  term  employed  with  scnne  v  ariety 
of  connotation.  Sometimes  it  is  taken  purely  ^  neg- 
atively and  applied  to  eveiy  point  of  view  %ffaich 
does  not  distinctly  assert  tbe  existence  of  Gcd,  or 
order  the  life  in  view  of  his  daima  upon 

Different  it.  In  this  application  it  is  broad 
Usea  of  the  enou^  to  include  not  only  such  sys- 
Word,  tems  as  Agnosticism  and  Secularism 
(qq.v.),  but  even  that  sim^de  forget- 
f  ulness  of  God  idiich  is  commonly  known  as  "  prac- 
tical atheism."  Sometimes,  on  the  other  hami,  it 
is  given  a  distinctly  positive  sense,  and  made  to 
derignate  the  dogmatic  denial  of  the  existefice  of 
God.  Even  when  it  is  so  understood,  however,  it 
has  a  wider  and  a  narrower  application,  dependent 
on  the  meaning  attached  to  the  term  "  God,"  the 
denial  of  which  constitutes  its  differentiation.  In 
its  narrowest  sense,  it  is  confined  to  those  theories 
which  deny  the  existence  of  all  that  can  be  called 
God,  by  whatever  extension  or  even  abuse  of  that 
term.  In  this  sense  it  stands  over  against  Panthe- 
ism or  Fetishism,  as  truly  as  over  against  Theism; 
and  takes  its  i^aoe  alongpride  of  this  whole  series  of 
terms  as  designating  a  distinct  theory  of  the  uni- 
verse. In  its  widest  sense,  on  the  contrary,  it  re- 
ceives its  definition  in  contrast  with,  not  a  vague 
notion  of  the  divine,  but  the  specific  conception  of 
Theism,  and  designates  all  those  sjrstems,  differing 
largely  in  other  respects,  which  have  in  oommcm 
th^  they  are  antagonistic  to  a  developed  Theism. 
In  this  application,  Atheism  is  synonymous  with 
Antitheism,  and  includes  not  only  Pantheism  (q.v.), 
but  even  Polytheism,  and,  with  some  writers.  Deism 
itself, — all  of  which  fail  in  some  essential  elements 
of  a  dear  Theism.  Most  oommonly  the  term  is 
emi^oyed  by  careful  writers  dther  in  its  narrowest 
sense,  or  dse  in  the  somewhat  broadened  sense  of 
the  denial  of  a  personal  God.  Between  these  two 
definitions  choice  is  not  easy.  All  d^iends  on  our 
definition  of  God,  and  what  we  are  prepared  to 
admit  to  involve  recognition  of  him.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  devdoped  Theism  all  that  can  bo 
thought  God  is  denied  when  a  living  personal  God, 
the  creator,  preserver,  and  governor  of  all  things 
is  disallowed;  it  is  inevitable,  therefore,  that  from 
the  standpoint  of  Theism,  Atheism  should  tend  to 
reodve  one  of  its  more  extended  connotations.  It 
may  be  truer  to  the  historical  sense  of  the  term, 
however,  to  take  it  in  its  narrowest  sense  and  to 
treat  it  as  designating  only  one  of  the  Antithdstio 
theories,  and  as  standing  as  such  alongside  of  the 
others,  from  which  it  is  differentiated  in  that  it 
denies  the  validity  of  the  notion  of  God  altogether, 
while  the  others  aUow  the  possible  or  actual  existence 
of  the  divine  in  one  or  another  sense  of  that  term. 

The  question  which  has  been  much  discussed, 
whether  Atheism  is  posdble,  depends  for  its  solu- 
tion very  much  upon  its  definition.  That  negative 
Atheism,  especially  in  the  form  of  "  practical  athe- 
inn,"  is  posdble,  is  evident  from  its  persistent  ap- 
pearance in  the  world.  Whether  men  may  be 
totally  ignorant  of  God  or  not,  they  certainly  can 
very  comi^etdy  ignore  him.  And  if  the  great 
atheistic  systems  like  Buddhism  and  Ck>nf  udanism 
have  not  been  able  to  preserve  the  puiity  of 
their  Atheism,  no  more  have  the  great  thdstie 
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systems — Mohammedanism,  Judaism,  Christianity 

itself — ^been  able  to  eliminate  '*  practical  atheism  " 

from   among  their  adherents.     It  is 

The  Posd-  equally  idle  to  deny  the  possibility  of 

bility  of    positive  Atheism  in  its  wider  sense,  in 

Atheism,  the  face  of  the  great  part  which  has 
been  played  in  the  worid  by  the  var- 
ious forms  of  Pantheism,  which  not  only  imderlies 
whole  systems  of  religion  but  is  continually  inva- 
ding with  its  leaven  the  most  austere  and  complete 
systems  of  Theism.  It  is  only  in  its  narrowest  sens^, 
in  which  it  is  the  denial  of  all  that  is  called  God  or 
that  is  worshiped,  that  the  possibility  of  Atheism 
can  be  brought  into  question,  and  then  only  when 
we  regard  it,  not  in  its  outward  expression,  but  in 
the  most  intimate  convictions  of  the  heart.  No 
one  can  doubt  that  portentous  systems  of  reasoned 
Atheism  have  flourished  in  the  bosom  of  the  most 
advanced  culture.  .  As  little  can  it  be  denied 
that,  among  the  backward  races,  a  very  low  order 
of  religious  conception  may  sometimes  be  discov- 
ered. It  may  well  be  contended,  however,  that 
even  the  most  thoroughly  compacted  system  of 
atheistic  thought  only  overlies  and  conceals  an  in- 
stinctive and  indestructible  **  sense  of  the  divine," 
just  as  the  most  elaborated  system  of  subjective 
idealism  only  insecurely  covers  up  an  ineradicable 
realism;  and  that  it  is  this  innate  "  sense  of  the 
divine  "  which  we  see  struggling  in  the  conceptions 
of  low  savages  to  express  itself  in  the  inadequate 
forms  which  alone  a  low  stage  of  culture  can  pro- 
vide for  it.  If  this  is  all  that  is  meant.  Atheism  is, 
no  doubt,  a  condition  impossible  to  man.  Man 
differs  from  the  lower  creations,  not  in  being  less 
dependent  than  they,  but  in  being  conscious  of  his 
dependence  and  responsibility;  and  this  conscious- 
ness involves  in  it  a  sense  of  somewhat,  or  better, 
some  one,  to  which  he  is  thus  related.  The  expli- 
cation of  this  instinctive  perception  into  an  ade- 
quate conception  is  a  different  matter;  and  in  this 
explication  is  wrapped  up  the  whole  development 
of  the  idea  of  God.  But  escape  from  the  appre- 
hension of  a  being  on  whom  we  are  dependent  and 
to  whom  we  are  responsible  is  no  more  possible 
than  escape  from  the  world  in  which  we  live.  God 
is  part  of  our  environment. 

The  history  of  reasoned  Atheism  is  as  old  as  the 
history  of  thought.  There  can  be  no  right  think- 
ing unless  there  be  thinking,  and  it  is  incident  to 
thinking  among  such  creatures  as  men 
BHatotj  of  that  some  may  think  awry.    In  all 

Atheism,  ages,  accordin^y,  the  declaration  has 
found  its  verification  that  those  who 
have  not  liked  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge  he 
has  given  over  to  a  reprobate  mind.  India  and 
China  both  early  gave  birth  to  gigantic  atheistic 
systems.  The  materialism  of  classical  antiquity 
found  its  expression  especially  in  the  Atomists — 
Democritus,  Epicurus,  Lucretius.  The  imbelief  of 
the  eighteenth  century  ran  to  seed  in  the  French 
Encyclopedists — De  la  Mettrie,  D'Holbach,  Diderot, 
Lalande — ^and  embodied  itseljf  in  that  SySthme  de 
la  Nature  which  Voltaire  called  the  Bible  of  Athe- 
ism. In  the  nineteenth  century  the  older  mate- 
rialism strengthened  itself  by  alliance,  on  the  one 
hand,  with  advancing  scientific  theory,  and,  on  the 


other,  with  the  increasing  social  unrest;  and  Athe- 
ism found  expression  through  a  series  of  great  sys- 
tems— Positivism,  Secularism,  Pessimism,  Socialism. 
The  doctrine  of  Evolution  (q.v.),  which  was  given 
scientific  standing  by  Darwin's  Origin  of  Species 
(1859),  became  almost  at  once  the  prime  support 
and  stay  of  the  atheistic  propaganda.  In  every 
department  of  thou^t  "  evolution  "  is  supposed 
to  account  for  everything,  while  itself  needing  no 
accounting  for.  Men  as  widely  unlike  in  every- 
thing else  as  Feuerbach,  Strauss,  Flourens,  Csolbe, 
Duehring,  Vogt,  Buechner,  Moleschott,  Bfailftnder, 
Haeckel,  Nietzsche,  have  united  in  a  common  proc- 
lamation of  dogmatic  Atheism;  and  probably  in  no 
period  since  the  advent  of  Christianity  has  positive 
Atheism  been  proclaimed  with  more  confidence  or 
accepted  more  widely. 

Benjamin  B.  Wabfisld. 

Biblioqrapht:  R.  Flint,  AnHtheUtie  Theoriet,  Edinbursh, 
1880  (siveB  literature  in  Appendix  4);  J.  Beattie,  Bvi- 
•  dencM  of  the  ChrUHan  Retigian,  2  vols.,  Edinbtughf  1780 
(contains  a  bibliography);  J.  Buchanan,  FaUh  in  God  and 
Modem  Athei9m  Compeared,  Edinbursh.  1865;  Modem 
Atfmem  under  ito  Forme  of  Pantheiem,  Malerialiemt  Seeu- 
kariem;  Development  and  Natural  Latoe,  Boston,  1866; 
Paul  Janet,  Le  Maiirialieme  contemporain,  Paris,  1864; 
F^Iix  Dupanloup.  L'AOUieme  ei  le  pMl  eoeial,  Paris, 
1866;  fi.  M&ic,  Morale  et  affUieme  eonlemporaine,  Paris, 
1875;  J.  a  Blaokie,  Natural  Hieiory  of  Atheiem,  London, 
1877  (keen  and  discriminating);  J.  Gaims,  Unbelief  in  tke 
By^Ueenlh  Century,  London,  1881;  E.  Naville,  Le  Phre 
CHeete,  Gtoneva,  1865,  Eng.  transl..  Modem  Atheiem  or  the 
Heavenly  Father,  London,  1882  (philosophical);  F.  W. 
Hedge.  Atheiem  in  PhUoeophy,  Boston,  1884;  W.  H.  Mai- 
lock,  Atheiem  and  the  Value  of  Life,  London,  1884;  H.  H. 
Moore,  Anatomy  of  Atheiem  in  the  Light  of  the  LaiM  of 
Nature,  Boston,  1890;  A.  Egger,  Der  Atheiemue,  Einsiedeln, 
1901  (evangeUcal);  F.  le  Dantec,  L*Athiieme,  Paris,  1906. 

ATHENAG0RA8,  ath^'e^ag'o-ras:  Reputed 
author  of  two  Greek  treatises  of  the  time  of  the 
Antonines,  one  on  the  resurrection,  the  other  an 
apology  for  the  Christians.  He  is  entirely  unknown 
to  the  tradition  of  the  Church.  Eusebius,  Jerome, 
and  their  successors  are  silent,  and,  as  the  survey 
which  Eusebius  gives  of  the  apologetic  literature 
of  the  second  century  is  veiy  complete,  his  silence 
could  not  fail  to  attract  attration.  Very  eariy  the 
existence  of  an  apologist  of  the  name  was  doubted 
and  the  work  was  ascribed  to  Justin  (cf .  Baronius, 
Anna2e8,ii,  adan.  179,  chap,  xxxix).  This  suppo- 
sition, however,  is  from  internal  reasons  imtenable. 
The  first  testimony,  and  the  only  one  from  the 
third  century,  to  the  existence  of  the  apology  and 
the  name  of  its  author,  is  a  quotation  by  Methodius, 
found  (1)  in  the  andent  Bulgarian  translation 
(ed.  Bonwetsch,  i,  293);  (2)  in  Epiphanius,  Hear,, 
bdv,  20,  21;  (3)  in  Photius,  Bibl.  cod.  234  (cf.  Athe- 
nagoras,  Supplicatio,  xxiv,  p.  27  B).  Certain  notices 
by  an  unknown  scribe  (Cod.  Barocc.  142,  fol.  216) 
quoting  from  the  "  Christian  History  "  of  Philippus 
Sidetes  (early  in  the  fifth  century)  state  that  Athe- 
nagoTBs  was  an  Athenian  by  birth,  and  first  director 
of  the  catechetical  school  of  Alexandria;  he  lived 
in  the  tune  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius;  like 
Celsus,  he  was  occuined  with  searching  the  Scrip- 
tures for  arguments  against  Christianity,  when  he 
was  suddenly  converted.  Most  of  these  notices, 
however,  are  palpably  erroneous.  Yet,  in  spite  of 
the  entire  absence  of  tradition  and  the  doee  reeem* 
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bUnce  to  the  apology  of  Justin,  the  date  of  the 
work  must  be  placed  somewhere  in  the  second 
century.  It  is  addressed  to  the  emperors  Marcus 
Aurelius  and  Lucius  Aurelius  Commodus,  and 
various  passages  indicate  the  period  between  176 
and  178.  After  an  introduction  (i-iii)  the  author 
refutes  the  chief  calumnies  urged  against  the  Chris- 
tians in  that  day,  vub.,  that  they  were  atheists 
(iv-xxx),  and  that  they  ate  human  flesh  and 
committed  the  most  horrible  crimes  in  their  assem- 
blies (xxxi-xxxvi).  In  the  treatise  on  the  resur- 
rection, Athenagoras  argues  in  its  favor  from  the 
goodness,  wisdom,  and  power  of  God,  together  with 
the  natural  constitution  of  man.    (A.  Harnack.) 

Bibuoorapht:  The  text  of  AthenagorM  is  given  in  MPO, 
▼i;  the  best  editions  are  by  J.C.T.  Otto,  in  Corput  apoio- 
Qdarum  Chri$tiaHorum,  vol.  vii.  Jena,  1876,  and  E 
Sohwars,  in  TU,  iv,  2,  Leipeic,  1891;  a  handy  ed.  is  by 
F.  A.  March,  New  York,  1876;  an  Eng.  transl.  is  to  be 
found  in  ANF,  ii,  126-162.  Consult  Hamaok,  LUUnUur, 
U  256-258.  ii.  817-319;  KrOger.  Hittory,  pp.  130-132; 
L.  Amould.  Ds  Apologia  AtKenaoora,  Paris,  1898  A  full 
bibliography  up  to  1886  is  in  ANF,  Bibliography,  36-38. 

ATHENS.    See  Grescb,  I.,  {  2. 

ATH'OS:  The  easternmost  of  the  three  tongues 
of  land  projecting  into  the  i£gean  Sea  from  the 
Chalddian  peninsula.  It  is  about  35  miles  long 
and  culminates  at  the  southern  extremity  in  Mt. 
Athos  proper,  6,780  feet  high.  Grand  forests, 
murmuring  brooks,  dear  air,  and  charming  com- 
bination of  rocks  and  sea,  make  it  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  spots  of  Europe.  By  the  Orthodox 
Greeks  it  is  always  called  "  the  Holy  Mount." 
According  to  the  legend,  the  Holy  Virgin  Chris- 
tianized Mt.  Athos  and  Ck)nstantine  the  Great 
founded  the  first  monasteries  there.  But  the 
Athos  monasticism  does  not  appear  in  church  his- 
tory before  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century.  At 
that  time  the  monks  formed  a  laura  of  the  old 
fashion,  with  its  center  at  Karyas,  presided  over 
by  a  prOios  appointed  by  the  emperor  in  Constan- 
tinople. With  the  founding  of  the  Laura  of  St. 
Athanasius,  the  first  great  monastery  there,  in  963, 

Athos  rises  in  historical  importance. 
The  Various  The  founder  of  this  monastery  (which 
Monasteries,  still  bears  his  name)  and  of  the  whole 

monastic  life  on  Mt.  Athos,  belonged 
to  a  noble  family  in  Trebisond.  Through  Michael 
Malelnos,  the  famous  hegumenoe  of  Mt.  Kyminos 
in  Asia  Minor,  where  he  himself  lived  at  first  as 
monk,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  future 
emperor,  Nicephoras  II  (Phocas).  The  two  men 
became  good  friends  and  the  laura  was  founded  at 
the  instance  of  the  emperor.  Ever  after  Athos 
enjoyed  imperial  favor  and  monasteries  were 
founded  in  rapid  succession.  To  the  tenth  century 
belongs  the  founding  of  Iveron,  Vatopedi,  and 
Philotheu;  to  the  eleventh,  Xeropotam,  Esfig- 
menu,  Dochiariu,  Agiu  Paulu,  Karakallu,  and 
Xenophontos;  to  the  twelfth,  the  two  important 
Slav  monasteries,  Russiko  and  Chilandari;  to  the 
thirteenth,  Zografu;  and  to  the  fourteenth,  Pan- 
tokratoros,  Simopetra,  Dionysiu,  and  Gregoriu. 
The  most  recent  is  Stauronikita,  founded  in  1542. 
There  were  others  which  long  ago  disappeared, 
such  as  a  Latin  monastery  of  the  Amal  fines. 


Until  the  fifteenth  century  all  the  monks  lived 
together,  according  to  rules  laid  down  by  Atha- 
nasius in  his  three  writings,  the 
The  Xon-  Kanonikon,  the  DiaihSki,  and  the 
attic  Life  so-called  Diaiypdns  (d.  Meyer,  Haupi- 
to  the  Fif-  urkunden).  Any  man  of  imblemished 
teentfa  character  could  be  recdved;  but 
Century,  women,  children,  beardless  youths, 
and  people  of  royal  descent  were 
forbidden  entrance.  After  a  three  years'  probation 
admission  into  the  holy  company  of  the  brethren 
took  place  and  the  tonsure  was  recdved.  At  the 
head  of  the  monastery  stood  the  higoumenos,  assisted 
by  a  council  of  "  the  chosen,"  i.e.,  the  higher  monas- 
tic officers  and  the  priest-monks.  Two  ephors, 
generally  a  noble  layman  outdde  of  Athos  and  a 
monk  not  bdonging  to  the  monastery,  formed  a 
non-reddent  directorate.  Approved  monks  could 
live  by  themsdves,  and  recdved  a  special  dwelling 
(Gk.  kellion),  whence  they  were  called  kelliotes, 
or  after  their  mode  of  living,  ascetics  or  hesychasts, 
but  were  dependent  on  the  monastery.  The 
rdation  of  the  monasteries  to  each  other  and  the 
entire  constitution  of  the  holy  mount  was  regulated 
at  that  period  by  the  typica  of  975,  1045,  and  1394 
(printed  in  Meyer).  The  prOios  stood  at  the  head, 
by  his  dde  the  ayiuzxis,  consisting  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  monasteries,  which  as  bdore 
met  at  Karyas.  At  first  the  life  during  this 
period  was  austere,  but  in  the  eleventh  century  it 
relaxed,  and  at  one  time  nomads  with  wives  and 
children  were  shdtered  at  Athos  (Meyer,  163  sqq.). 
The  Latin  rule  at  Constantinople  was  an  espe- 
dally  sad  time  for  the  monasteries.  In  the  Hesy- 
chastic  controversy  (1341-51)  western  sdenoe  was 
rejected  especially  through  the  influence  of  the 
Athos  monks  and  quietistic  mysticism  was  re^ 
ceived  into  the  teachings  of  the  Greek  Church  (see 
Hesychasts). 

With  the  fifteenth  century  a  new  period  com- 
mences in  the  constitution  of  the  holy  moimt, 
which  by  degrees  transformed  the  entire  life.  The 
idiorrhythmic  life  begins,  which  consisted  in  the 
abolition  of  the  common  life  in  the  monasteries 
and  the  adoption  of  a  plan  whereby  every  monk, 
sometimes  with  a  few  friends,  lived  by  himself. 
The  common  roof  and  the  church 
Changes  alone  are  common  to  all.  Since 
after  1500.  every  one  lived  at  his  own  expense, 
the  power  of  the  hegumenos  was  soon 
crippled.  But  the  influence  of  idiorrhythm  went 
still  further.  As  the  monasteries  following  it  soon 
became  worldly,  the  stricter  tendency,  which  was 
by  no  means  extinct,  reacted  upon  the  monks  and 
new  [daces  of  earnest  asceticism  were  established 
outdde  of  the  monasteries,  such  as  the  sJOtai, 
monastic  villages,  the  first  of  which  was  founded 
by  St.  Anna  in  1572.  Here  one  could  live  an  ascetic 
life  after  the  old  fashion.  Such  sketes  were  depend- 
ent on  thdr  monasteries;  their  rights  are  set 
forth  in  separate  collections  of  canons  (cf.  Meyer, 
248).  The  last  regulation  of  the  rights  of  the 
kelliotes,  who  still  remained,  and  of  the  sketists 
took  place  in  1864  (Meyer,  254).  The  influence  of 
idiorrhythm  was  ultimately  of  such  a  character 
on  the  general  constitution  of  the  holy  mount,  that 
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the  office  of  protos  was  abolished  and  the  entire 
constitution  became  democratic.  The  last  typicon 
is  of  1783  (Meyer,  243).  In  the  nineteenth  century 
half  of  the  monasteries  returned  to  the  common 
life,  but  the  old  constitution  was  retained.  Down 
to  the  eighteenth  century  the  religious  and  moral 
life  was  of  a  low  type.  After  1750  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  revival.  At  that  time  Eugenios  Bui- 
garis  (q.v.)  was  teacher  in  the  academy  of  Vato- 
pedi.  At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  there 
were  certain  lively  religious  controversies  on  Mt. 
Athos,  among  others  the  so-called  kolyba  con- 
troversy— ^whether  the  memorial  days  of  the  dead 
oould  be  celebrated  on  Sunday  instead  of  Saturday. 
On  the  whole  the  life  on  Athos  has  remained 
unchanged,  and  is  still  a  remnant  of  pure  medieval- 
ism. The  great  number  of  manuscripts  and  docu- 
ments there  offer  to  the  scholar  a  rich  field  of 
activity.  The  student  of  art  finds  all  that  Byzan- 
tine art  produced  gathered  together.  The  student 
of  religion  can  study  the  Eastern  piety  of  all  Chris- 
tian centuries,  for  each  period  has  left  behind 
distinct  remains.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  struggle 
of  the  nationalists,  especially  the  struggle  of  Pan- 
hellenism  against  Panslavism,  will  not  deprive  the 
AthoB  monachism  of  its  universality. 

Phujpp  BIeter. 

Bibuoorapht:  The  HitloriiB  Byrnntina  of  Nioephorat 
Gregona,  book  idv,  in  MPO,  oxlviii,  and  of  John  Canta- 
ousenuB.  book  !▼,  in  MPO,  oUy,  15-370.  passim;  John 
Comnenus,  npotrxvyirrapior  roi  iylov  opovt,  Venice,  1701* 
and  often;  J.  P.  Falbnerayer,  Fra(nnerUe  aus  dent 
Orient,  Stuttgart.  1845;  M.  I.  Gedeon,  h  'A9ms,  Con- 
stantinople, 1885;  Porphjrrius  Uspensky,  Oeeehichte  dee 
Aihoe  und  eeiner  Kldeter  (in  Russian),  3  vols..  Kiev  and 
Moeoow,  1845-92;  Philipp  Meyer,  Die  Haupiurkunden 
far  die  Oeediichie  der   Athoekldeter,   Leipdo,  1894;  A. 


Schmidtke,  Dae  Kloeterland  dee  Aihoe,  Leipsic,  1903; 
H.  Qelser,  Vom  heiligen  Berge  und  atte  Maeedonien,  Leip- 
sio,  1904;  H.  Brookhaus,  Die  Kunet  in  den  Athoekldetem, 
Leipsio,  1891.  Catalogues  of  the  documents  are  given  in 
V.  Langkus,  Le  Mont  Athoe  et  eee  monaetiree,  Paris,  1867; 
J.  MOiler,  Slavieche  Bibliothek,  Vienna.  1851;  and  in  the 
Ucptypo^ucbf  KaroAoyoc,  published  at  Constantinople  in  1902 
at  the  instance  of  the  patriarch  Joachim  III.  A  catalogue  of 
the  manuscripts  in  most  of  the  libraries  is  given  in  S.  Lam- 
pros,  KardKoyot  tmv  iw  raZt  fiifiXio$4'^aif  tov  aytov  ipovt  *B^« 
kipntcmrKtMKmv,  2  vols.,  Cambridge.  1895-1900.  Many  docu- 
ments have  been  published  in  Greek  and  Russian  period- 
icals. A  new  collection  has  been  begun  by  Regel,  Xpvv^ 
^ovAAa  «al  ypofi^r&a  r^  iv  r^  * Ay^  'Opct  fu>¥^  rov  Barovf- 
Biov,  St.  Petersbuig,  1898.  For  special  literature,  consult 
Knimbacher,  Oeeehiehie;  the  English  works  of  R.  Curson, 
VieiU  to  Monaeteriee  in  tke  Levant,  London.  1849,  1805, 
and  A.  Riley,  Aihoe  or  the  Mountain  of  <^  Monke,  Lon- 
don. 1887,  may  also  be  mentioned. 

ATKINS,  JAMES:  Methodist  Episcopalian; 
b.  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Apr.  18,  1850.  He  was 
educated  at  Emory  and  Heniy  College  (B.A., 
1872)  and  entered  the  ministry  in  the  Holston  Con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
in  1872,  in  which  he  held  various  pastorates  imtil 
1879.  He  was  president  of  AshevUle  Female  Col- 
lege, 1879-89  and  1899-96,  and  of  Emory  and 
Henry  College,  1889-93.  Since  1896  he  has  been 
the  Sunday-school  editor  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  South.  He  is  president  of  the  Board 
of  Missions  of  the  Western  North  Carolina  Confer- 
ence, and  vice-president  of  the  General  Board  of 
Missions  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
and  was  also  a  member  of  the  commission  which 
effected  the  union  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Churches  of  Japan  in  1906.  He  is  the  author  of 
The  Kingdom  in  the  Cradle  (NashviUe,  1905). 

ATMITA  SABHA.    See  India,  III,  1. 


I.  Signifioanee  and  History  of  the  Doe- 
trine. 
The  New  Testament  Presentation 

(ID. 
Development  of  the  Doctrine  (f  2). 
Various  Theories  (i  3). 
11.  The  Five  Chief  Theories  of  the  Atone- 
ment. 
1.  Terminating  upon  Satan. 
The   "  Triumphantorial    Theory" 
(Jl). 


L  Significance  and  History  of 
The  replacement  of  the  term  "satisfaction''  (q.v.), 
to  designate,  according  to  its  nature,  the  work  of 
Christ  in  saving  sinners,  by  ''  atonement,"  the 
term  more  usual  at  present,  is  somewhat  unfor- 
tunate. "  Satisfaction  "is  at  once  the  more 
comprehensive,  the  more  expressive,  the  less 
ambiguous,  and  the  more  exact  term.  The 
word  "  atonement "  occurs  but  once  in  the  Eng- 
lish New  Testament  (Rom.  v,  11,  A.  V.,  but  not 
R.  v.)  and  on  this  occasion  it  bears  its  archaic 
sense  of  "  reconciliation,"  and  as  such  translates 
the  Greek  term  katallagi.  In  the  English  Old 
Testament,  however,  it  is  found  quite  often  as  the 
stated  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  terms  kipper, 
kippuTim,  in  the  sense  of  "  propitiation,"  "  expia- 
tion." It  is  in  this  latter  sense  that  it  has  become 
current,  and  has  been  applied  to  the  work  of  Christ, 
which  it  accordingly  describes  as,  in  its  essential 


ATONEMENT. 

2.  Terminating  Phsrsioally  on  Bfan. 

**  Mystical  Theories  "  and  their  Ad- 
vocates (i  2). 

3.  Terminating  on  Man  in  the  Way 

of  Bringing  to  Bear  on  him  In- 
ducements to  Action. 

"  Moral  Influence  Theories.''  The 
Essential     Thought  (i  3). 

Various  Forms  of  these  Theories 
(M). 

4.  Terminating  on  Man  Primarily  and 

on  Qod  Seoondarily. 

the   Doctrine: 


*'  Reetoral  or  Governmental  The- 
ories "  (i  5). 

Advocates  of  these  Theories  (S  6). 

Horace  BushneU  (i  7). 
6.  Terminating  on  God  Primarily  and 
on  Man  Secondarily. 

**  Theories  of  Reconciliation  "  (i  8). 

Certain       **  Sacrificial      Theories " 
(19). 

The    Doctrine  of    **  Satisfaction " 
(I  10). 


nature,    an    expiatory    ofiFering,    propitiating    an 

offended   deity   and   reconciling   him   with   man. 

In  thus  characterizing  the  work  of  Christ,  it  does 

no  injustice  to   the    New  Testament 

X.  The  New  representation.     The  writers    of    the 

Testament  New  Testament  employ   many  other 

Presenta-   modes  of  describing  the  work  of  Christ, 

tion.       which,  taken  together,  set  it  forth  as 

much  more  than  a  provision,  in  his 

death,  for  canceling  the  guilt  of  man.    To  mention 

nothing  else  at  the  moment,  they  set  it  forth  equally 

as  a  provision,  in  his  righteousness,  for  fulfilling 

the  demands  of  the  divine  law  upon  the  conduct  of 

men.    But  it  is  imdeniable  that  they  enshrine  at 

the  center  of  this  work  its  efficacy  as  a  piacular 

sacrifice,  securing  the  forgiveness  of  sins;  that  is 

to  say,  relieving  its  beneficiaries  of  "  the  penal 

consequences   which  otherwise  the  curse  of  the 

broken  law  inevitably  entails."    The  Lord  himself 
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fastena  attention  upon  this  aspect  of  his  woric 
(Matt.  XX,  28,  xxvi,  28);  and  it  is  embedded  in 
every  important  type  of  New  Testament  teaching, 
— as  well  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (ii,  17), 
and  the  Epistles  of  Peter  (I,  iii,  18)  and  John  (I,  ii, 
2),  as  currently  in  those  of  Paul  (Rom.  viii,  3;  I 
Cor.  V,  7;  Eph.  v,  2)  to  whom,  obviously,  "  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ  had  the  significance  of  the 
death  of  an  innocent  victim  in  the  room  of  the 
guilty "  and  who  therefore  "  freely  employs  the 
category  of  substitution,  involving  the  conception 
of  imputation  or  transference  "  of  legal  standing 
(W.  P.  Paterson,  art.  Sacrifice  in  DB,  iv,  343-346). 
Looking  out  from  this  point  of  view  as  from  a 
center,  the  New  Testament  writers  ascribe  the 
saving  efficacy  of  Christ's  woric  specifically  to  his 
death,  or  his  blood,  or  his  cross  (Rom.  iii,  25-59; 
I  Cor.  X,  16;  Eph.  i,  7;  ii,  13;  Col.  i,  20;  Heb.  ix, 
12,  14;  I  Pet.  i,  2,  19;  I  John  i,  7,  v,  (V-8;  Rev.  i, 
5),  and  this  with  sudi  predilection  and  emphasis 
that  the  place  given  to  the  death  of  Christ  in  the 
several  theories  which  have  been  framed  of  the 
nature  of  our  Lord's  work,  may  not  unfairly  be 
taken  as  a  test  of  their  scripturalness.  All  else 
that  Christ  does  for  us  in  the  breadth  of  his  redeem- 
ing work  is,  in  their  view,  conditioned  upon  his 
bearing  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree;  so 
that  "  the  fimdamental  characteristic  of  the  New 
Testament  conception  of  redemption  is  that  deliver- 
ance from  guilt  stands  first;  emancipation  from 
the  power  of  sin  follows  upon  it;  and  removal  of 
all  Uie  ills  of  life  constitutes  its  final  issue"  (O. 
Kim,  art.  ErlOating  in  Hauck-Hersog,  RE,  v,  464; 
see  Rbdbmption). 

The  exact  nature  of  Christ's  work  in  redemption 
was  not  made  the  subject  of  scientific  investigation 
in  the  eariy  Church.  This  was  due  partly,  no 
doubt,  just  to  the  clearness  of  the  New  Testament 
representation  of  it  as  a  piacular  sacrifice;  but  in 
part  also  to  the  engrossment  of  the  mindis  of  the 
first  teachers  of  Christianity  with  more  immediately 
pressing  problems,  such  as  the  adjustment  of  the 
essentiid  elements  of  the  Christian  doctrines  of 
God  and  of  the  person  of  Christ,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  man's  helplessness  in  sin  and  absolute 
dependence  oii  the  grace  of  God  for  salvation. 
Meanwhile  Christians  were  content  to  speak  of  the 
work  of  Christ  in  simple  scriptural  or  in  general 
language,  or  to  develop,  rather  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion than  of  explanation,  certain  aspects  of  it, 
chiefly  its  efficacy  as  a  sacrifice,  but 
3.  Develop-  also,  very  prominently,  its  working 
ment  of  the  as  a  ransom  in  delivering  us  from 
Doctrine,  bondage  to  Satan.  Thus  it  was  not 
until  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century 
that  the  nature  of  the  Atonement  received  at  the 
hands  of  Ansehn  (d.  1109)  its  first  thorough  dis- 
cussion. Representing  it,  in  terms  derived  from 
the  Roman  law,  as  in  its  essence  a  "  satisfaction  " 
to  the  divine  justice,  Anselm  set  it  once  for  all  in 
its  true  relations  to  the  inherent  necessities  of  the 
divine  nature,  and  to  the  magnitude  of  human 
guilt;  and  thus  determined  the  outlines  of  the  doc- 
trine for  all  subsequent  thou^t.  Contemporaries 
like  Bernard  and  Abelard,  no  doubt,  and  perhaps 
not  unnaturally,  found  difficulty  in  assimilating 


at  once  the  newly  framed  doctrine;  the  former 
ignored  it  in  the  interests  of  the  old  notion  of  a 
ransom  offered  to  Satan;  the  latter  rejected  it 
in  the  interests  of  a  theory  of  moral  influence  upon 
man.  But  it  gradually  made  its  way.  The  Vio- 
torines,  Hugo  and  Richard,  united  with  it  other 
elements,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  cure  its  one? 
sidedness;  and  the  great  doctors  of  the  age  of 
developed  scholasticism  manifest  its  victory  by 
differing  from  one  another  chiefly  in  their  individual 
ways  of  stating  and  defending  it.  Bonaventura 
develops  it;  Aquinas  enriches  it  with  hiv  subtle 
distinctions;  Thomist  and  Sootist  alike  start  from 
it,  and  diverge  only  in  the  question  whether  the 
"  satisfaction  "  offered  by  Christ  was  intrinsically 
equivalent  to  the  requirements  of  the  divine  justice 
or  availed  for  this  purpose  only  through  the  gracious 
acceptance  of  God.  It  was  not,  however,  imtil  the 
Reformation  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  threw 
its  light  back  upon  the  "satisfaction"  which 
provided  its  basis,  that  that  doctrine  came  fully 
to  its  ri^ts.  No  one  before  Luther  had  spoken 
with  the  darity,  depth,  or  breadth  which  chantcter- 
ize  his  references  to  Christ  as  our  deliverer,  first 
from  the  guilt  of  sin,  and  then,  because  from  the 
guilt  of  sin,  also  from  all  that  is  evil,  since  all  that 
is  evil  springs  from  sin  (cf.  T.  Hamack,  Luther's 
Theologief  ii,  Leipsic,  1886, 16-19,  and  IGm,  ut  sup., 
467).  These  vital  religious  conceptions  were 
reduced  to  scientific  statement  by  the  Protestant 
scholastics,  by  whom  it  was  that  the  complete 
doctrine  of  "  satisfaction  "  was  formulated  with  a 
thoroughness  and  comprehensiveness  of  grasp 
which  has  made  it  the  permanent  possession  of  the 
Church.  In  this,  its  developed  form,  it  repre- 
sents our  Lord  as  making  satisfaction  for  us  "  by 
his  blood  and  righteousness";  on  the  one  hand, 
to  the  justice  of  God,  outraged  by  human  sin,  in 
bearing  the  penalty  due  to  our  guilt  in  his  own  sac- 
rificial death;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  demands 
of  the  law  of  God  requiring  perfect  obedience,  in 
fulfilling  in  his  immaculate  life  on  earth  as  the 
second  Adam  the  probation  which  Adam  failed  to 
keep;  bringing  to  bear  on  men  at  the  same  time 
and  by  means  of  the  same  double  work  every  con- 
ceivable influence  adapted  to  deter  them  from  sin 
and  to  win  them  back  to  good  and  to  God, — by  the 
highest  imaginable  demonstration  of  God's  right- 
eousness and  hatred  of  sin  and  the  supreme  mani- 
festation of  God's  love  and  eagerness  to  save;  by 
a  gracious  proclamation  of  full  forgiveness  of  sin 
in  the  blood  of  Christ;  by  a  winning  revelation  of 
the  spiritual  order  and  the  spiritual  worid;  and  by 
the  moving  example  of  his  own  perfect  life  in  the 
conditions  of  this  worid;  but,  above  all,  by  the  pur- 
chase of  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  his  people  as 
a  power  not  themselves  making  for  righteousness 
dwelling  within  them,  and  supematurally  regen- 
erating their  hearts  and  conforming  their  lives  to 
his  image,  and  so  preparing  them  for  their  perma- 
nent place  in  the  new  order  of  things  which,  flow- 
ing from  this  redeeming  work,  shall  ultimately  be 
established  as  the  eternal  form  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God. 

Of  course,  this  great  comprehensive  doctrine  of 
"  the  satisfaction  of  Christ "  has  not  been  per- 
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mitted  to  hold  the  field  without  controversy. 
Many  ''  theories  of  the  atonement "  have  been 
constructed,  each  throwing  into  emphasLs  a  frag- 
ment of  the  truth,  to  the  nei^ect  or  denial  of  the 
complementary  elements,  including  ordinarily  the 
oen^  matter  of  the  expiation  of  guilt  itselJf  (cf. 
T.  J.  Crawford,  The  Doctrine  of  Holy  ScripUire 
Respecting  the  AUmemetU,  Edinburgh,  1888,  pp.  395- 
401;  A.  B.  Bruce,  The  HumUiaiion  of  Chriet, 
Edinburgh,  1881,  lecture  7;  A.  A.  Hodge,  The 
AtonemerU,  Philadelphia,  1867,  pp.  17  sqq.).  Eadh 
main  form  of  these  theories,  in  some  method  of 
statement  or  other,  has  at  one  time  or  another 
seemed  on  the  point  of  becoming  the  common 
doctrine  of  the  Churches.  In  the  patristic  age 
men  spoke  with  such  predilection  of  the  work  of 
Christ  as  issuing  in  our  deliverance  from  the  power 
of  Satan  that  the  false  impression  is  very  readily 
obtained  from  a  cursory  survey  of  the  teaching  of 
the  Fathers  that  they  predominantly  conceived  it  as 
directed  to  that  sole  end.  The  so-called  "  mystical " 
view,  which  had  representatives  among  the  Greek 
Fathers  and  has  always  had  advo- 
3*  Various  cates  in  the  Church,  appeared  about 

Theories,  the  middle  of  the  last  century  almost 
ready  to  become  dominant  in  at  least 
Continental  Protestantism  throu^  the  immense 
influence  of  Schleiermacher.  The  "  rectoral  or 
governmental  theory,"  invented  by  Grotius  eariy 
in  the  seventeenth  century  in  the  effort  to  save 
something  from  the  assault  of  the  Sodnians,  has 
ever  since  provided  a  half-way  house  for  those  who, 
while  touched  by  the  chilling  breath  of  rationalism, 
have  yet  not  been  ready  to  surrender  every  sem- 
blance of  an  "objective  atonement,"  and  has 
therefore  come  very  prominently  forward  in  every 
era  of  decaying  faith.  The  "  moral  influence " 
theory,  which  in  the  person  of  perhaps  the  acutest 
of  all  the  scholastic  reasoners,  Peter  Abelard,  con- 
fronted the  doctrine  of  "  satisfaction  "  at  its  formu- 
lation, in  its  vigorous  promulgation  by  the  Socin- 
ians  and  again  by  the  lower  class  of  rationalists 
obtained  the  widest  currency;  and  again  in  our  own 
day,  its  enthusiastic  advocates,  by  perhaps  a  not 
unnatural  illusion,  are  tempted  to  claim  for  it  the 
final  victory  (so,  e.g.,  G.  B.  Stevens,  The  CkrisHan 
Doctrine  of  SalvoHon,  New  York,  1906;  but  cf. 
per  contra,  of  the  same  school,  T.  V.  TymnxB,  The 
Christian  Idea  of  Atonement,  London,  1904,  p.  8). 
But  no  one  of  these  theories,  however  attractively 
they  may  be  presented,  or  however  wide  an  accept- 
ance eadi  may  from  time  to  time  have  found  in 
academic  circles,  has  ever  been  able  to  supplant 
the  doctrine  of  *'  satisfaction  "  either  in  the  formal 
creeds  of  the  Churches,  or  in  the  hearts  of  simple 
believers.  Despite  the  fluidity  of  much  recent  think- 
ing on  the  subject,  the  doctrine  of  **  satisfaction  " 
remains  to-day  the  established  doctrine  of  the 
Churches  as  to  the  nature  of  Christ's  work  of  re- 
demption, and  is  apparently  immovably  entrenched 
in  the  hearts  of  the  Christian  body  (cf.  J.  B.  Rem- 
ensnyder.  The  Atonement  and  Modem  Thought, 
Philadelphia,  1905,  p.  xvi). 

IL  The  Fhre  Chidf  Theories  of  the  Atonement: 
A  survey  of  the  various  theories  of  the  Atonement 
which  have  been  broached,  may  be  made  from 


many  points  of  view  (cf.  especially  the  survey  in 
T.  G.  Crawford,  ut  sup.,  pp.  385-401;  Bruce,  ut 
sup.,  lecture  7;  and  for  recent  German  views,  F.  A. 
B.  Nitssch,  Lekrhtu:h  der  evangeliechen  Dogmatik, 
Freiburg,  1892,  {$  43-46;  O.  Bensow,  Die  Lehre 
von  der  Veradhnting,  Gdtersloh,  1904,  pp.  7-156; 
G.  A.  F.  Ecklin,  Etideung  und  Vere6hnung,  Basel, 
1903,  part  4).  Perhaps  as  good  a  method  as  any 
other  is  to  arrange  them  according  to  the  con- 
ception each  entertains  of  the  person  or  persons 
on  whom  the  work  of  Christ  terminates.  When 
so  arranged  they  fall  naturally  into  five  classes 
which  may  be  enumerated  here  in  the  ascending 
order. 

1.  Theories  which  conceive  the  work  of  Christ 
as  terminating  upon  Satan,  so  affecting  him  as  to 
secure  the  release  of  the  souls  held  in  bondage  by 
him.  These  theories,  which  have  been  described 
as  emphasizing  the  **  triumphantorial "  aspect  of 
Christ's  work  (Ecklin,  ut  sup.,  pp.  113  sqq.)  had 
very  considerable  vogue  in  the  patristic  age  (e.g., 

Irensus,  Hippolytus,  Clement  of  Alex- 

I.  The''Tri-andria,  Origen,  Ba4dl,  the  two  Greg- 

umphan-   ories,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  down  to  and 

torial       including    John    of    Damascus    and 

Theory."   Nicholas  of  Methone;  Hilary,  Rufinus, 

Jerome,  Augustine,  Leo  the  Great,  and 
even  so  late  as  Bernard).  They  passed  out  of  view 
only  gradually  as  the  doctrine  of  "  satisfaction  " 
became  more  widely  known.  Not  only  does  the 
thou^t  of  a  Bernard  still  run  in  this  channel, 
but  even  Luther  utilized  the  conception.  The 
idea  runs  throu^  many  forms, — speaking  in 
some  of  them  of  buying  off,  in  some  of  overcoming, 
in  some  even  of  outwitting  (so,  e.g.,  Origen)  the 
devil.  But  it  would  be  unfair  to  suppose  that 
such  theories  represent  in  any  of  their  forms  the 
whole  thought  as  to  the  work  of  Christ  of  those 
who  made  use  of  them,  or  were  considered  by  them 
a  scientific  statement  of  the  work  of  Christ.  They 
rather  embody  only  their  author's  profound  sense 
of  the  bondage  in  which  men  are  held  to  sin 
and  death,  and  vividly  set  forth  the  rescue  they 
concdve  Christ  has  wrought  for  us  in  overcoming 
him  who  has  the  power  of  death. 

2.  Theories  which  conceive  the  work  of  Christ 
as  terminating  physically  on  man,  so  affecting  him 
as  to  bring  him  by  an  interior  and  hidden  woridng 
upon  him  into  participation  with  the  one  life  of 
Christ;  the  so-called  "  mystical  theories."  The 
fundamental  characteristic  of  these  theories  is  their 
discovery  of  the  saving  fact  not  in  anything  which 
Christ  taught  or  did,  but  in  what  he  was.  It  is 
upon  the  Incarnation,  rather  than  upon  Christ's 
teaching  or  his  woric  that  they  throw  stress,  at- 
tributing the  saving  power  of  Christ  not  to  what  he 
does  for  us  but  to  what  he  does  in  us.  Tendencies 
to  this  type  of  theory  are  already  traceable  in  the 

Platonizing  Fathers;  and  with  the  en- 

2. ''Mystical  trance  of  the  more  developed  Neo- 

Theorief"  platonism  into  the  stream  of  Chris- 

and  their   tian  thinking,  throu^  the  writings  of . 

Advocates,  the  Pteudo-Dionysius  naturalized  in  the 

West  by  Johannes  Scotus  Erigena,  a 

constant  tradition  of  mystical  teaching  began  which 

never  died  out.    In  the  Reformation  age  this  type 
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of  thought  was  represented  by  men  like  Osiander. 
Schwenckfeld,  Franck,  Weigel,  Boehme.  In  the 
modem  Church  a  new  impulfie  was  given  to  essen- 
tially the  same  mode  of  conception  by  Schleier- 
macher  and  his  followers  (e.g.,  C.  I.  Nitzsch,  Rothe, 
Schdberlein,  Lange,  Martensen),  among  whom  what 
is  known  as  the  **  Mercersburg  School  "  (see  Mer- 
CBRSBURG  Thxoloot)  will  be  particulariy  interest- 
ing to  Americans  (e.g.,  J.  W.  Nevin,  The  Mystical 
Presence,  Philadelphia,  1846).  A  very  influential 
writer  among  English  theologians  of  the  same  gen- 
eral class,  was  F.  D.  Maurice  (1805-72),  although 
he  added  to  his  fundamental  mystical  conception  of 
the  work  of  Christ  the  further  notions  that  Christ 
fully  identified  himself  with  us  and,  thus  partaking 
of  our  su£fering8,  set  us  a  perfect  example  of  sacri- 
fice of  self  to  God  (cf .  especially  Theological  Essays, 
London,  1853;  The  Doctrine  of  Sacrifice,  Cambridge, 
1854;  new  ed.,  1879).  Here,  too,  must  be  classed 
the  theory  suggested  in  the  writings  of  the  late 
B.  F.  Westcott  (The  Victory  of  the  Cross,  London, 
1888),  which  was  based  on  a  hypothesis  of  the  effi- 
cacy of  Christ's  blood,  borrowed  apparently  directly 
from  William  Milligan  (cf .  The  Ascension  and  Heav- 
enly  Highpriesthood  of  our  Lord,  London,  1892) 
though  it  goes  back  ultimately  to  the  Socinians, 
to  the  effect  that  Christ's  offering  of  himself  is 
not  to  be  identified  with  his  sufferings  and  death, 
but  rather  with  the  presentation  of  his  life  (which 
is  in  his  blood,  set  free  by  death  for  this  purpose) 
in  heaven.  **  Taking  this  blood  as  efficacious 
by  virtue  of  the  vitality  which  it  contains,  Dr. 
Westcott  holds  that  it  was  set  free  from  Christ's 
body  that  it  might  vitalize  ours,  as  it  were,  by 
transfusion"  (C.  H.  Waller,  in  the  Presbyterian 
and  Reformed  Review,  ii,  1892,  p.  656).  Some- 
what similariy  H.  day  Trumbell  {The  Blood 
Covenant,  New  York,  1885)  looks  upon  sacrifices 
as  only  a  form  of  blood  covenanting,  i.e.,  of 
instituting  blood-brotherhood  between  man  and 
God  by  transfusion  of  blood;  and  explains  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ  as  representing  communing  in 
blood,  i.e.,  in  the  principle  of  life,  between  God  and 
man,  both  of  whom  Christ  represents.  The  theory 
which  has  been  called  "  salvation  by  sample,"  or 
salvation  "  by  gradually  extirpated  depravity," 
also  has  its  affinities  here.  Something  like  it  is  as 
old  as  Felix  of  Urgel  (d.  818;  see  Adoptionibm), 
and  it  has  been  taught  in  its  full  development  by 
Dippel  (1673-1734),  Swedenborg  (1688-1772),  Men- 
ken (1768-1831),  and  especially  by  Edward  Irving 
(1792-1834),  and,  of  course,  by  the  modem  followers 
of  Swedenborg  (e.g.,  B.  F.  Barrett).  The  essence 
of  this  theory  is  that  what  was  assumed  by  our 
Lord  was  human  nature  as  he  found  it,  that  is,  as 
fallen;  and  that  this  human  nature,  as  assumed  by 
him,  was  by  the  power  of  his  divine  nature  (or  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  dwelling  in  him  beyond  measure) 
not  only  kept  from  sinning,  but  purified  from  sin 
and  presented  perfect  before  God  as  the  first-fruits 
of  a  saved  humanity;  men  being  saved  as  they  be- 
come partakers  (by  faith)  of  this  purified  humanity, 
as  they  become  leavened  by  this  new  leaven.  Cer- 
tain of  the  elements  which  the  great  German  theo- 
logian J.  C.  K.  von  Hofmann  built  into  his  compli- 
cated and  not  altogether  stable  theory — a  theory 


which  was  the  occasion  of  much  discussion  about 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century — reproduce 
some  of  the  characteristic  language  of  the  theory 
of  "  salvation  by  sample." 

8.  Theories  which  conceive  the  work  of  Christ  as 
terminating  on  man,  in  the  way  of  bringing  to  bear 
on  him  inducements  to  action;  so  affecting  man  as 
to  lead  him  to  a  better  knowledge  of  Gkxi,  or  to  a 
more  lively  sense  of  his  real  relation  to  God,  or  to 
a  revolutionary  change  of  heart  and  life  with  refer- 
ence to  God;  the  so-called  ''  moral  in- 

3.  ''Moral   fluenoe  theories."    The  essence  of  all 

Influence    these  theories  is  that  they  transfer  the 

Theories."  atoning  fact  from  the  work  of  Christ 

The  Essen-  to  the  response  of  the  human  soul  to 

tial  Thought  the  influences  or  appeals  proceeding 
from  the  work  of  Christ.  The  work  of 
Christ  takes  inmiediate  effect  not  on  God  but  on 
man,  leading  him  to  a  state  of  mind  and  heart  which 
will  be  acceptable  to  God,  through  the  medium  of 
which  alone  can  the  work  of  Christ  be  said  to  affect 
God.  At  its  highest  level,  this  will  mean  that  the 
work  of  Christ  is  directed  to  leading  man  to  repent- 
ance and  faith,  which  repentance  and  faith  secure 
God's  favor,  an  effect  which  can  be  attributed  to 
Christ's  work  only  mediately,  that  is,  through  the 
medium  of  the  repentance  and  faith  it  produces  in 
man.  Accordingly,  it  has  become  quite  common 
to  say,  in  this  school,  that  "  it  is  faith  and  repent- 
ance which  change  the  face  of  God;"  and  advo- 
cates of  this  class  of  theories  sometimes  say  with 
entire  frankness,  **  There  is  no  atonement  other 
than  repentance  "  (Auguste  Sabatier,  La  Doctrine 
de  V  expiation  et  son  toolution  historique,  Paris,  1903, 
Eng.  transl.,  London,  1904,  p.  127). 

Theories  of  this  general  type  differ  from  one  an- 
other, according  as,  among  the  instrumentalities 
by  means  of  which  Christ  affects  the  minds  and 
hearts  and  actions  of  men,  the  stress  is  laid  upon 
his  teaching,  or  his  example,  or  the  impression 
made  by  his  life  of  faith,  or  the  manifestation  of  the 
infinite  love  of  God  afforded  by  his  total  mission. 
The  most  powerful  presentation  of  the  first  of  these 
conceptions  ever  made  was  probably  that  of  the 
Socinians  (followed  later  by  the  rationalists,  both 
earlier  and  later ,7-Tdllner,  Bahrdt,  Steinbart,  Eber- 
hard,  Lfiffler,  Henke,  Wegscheider).  They  looked 
upon  the  work  of  Christ  as  sunmied 

4.  Various  up  in  the  proclamation  of  the  willing- 
Forms  of    ness  of  Crod  to  forgive  sin,  on  the  sole 

These  condition  of  its  abandonment;  and 
Theories,  explained  his  sufferings  and  death  as 
merely  those  of  a  martyr  in  the  cause 
of  righteousness  or  in  some  other  non-essential  way. 
The  theories  which  lay  the  stress  of  Christ's  work 
on  the  example  he  has  set  us  of  a  high  and  faithful 
life,  or  of  a  life  of  self-sacrificing  love,  have  found 
popular  representatives  not  only  in  the  subtle  theory 
with  which  F.  D.  Maurice  pieced  out  his  mjrstical 
view,  and  in  the  somewhat  amorphous  ideas  with 
which  the  great  preacher  F.  W.  Robertson  clothed 
his  conception  of  Christ's  life  as  simply  a  long  (and 
hopeless)  battle  against  the  evil  of  the  worid  to 
which  it  at  last  succumbed;  but  more  lately  in 
writers  like  Auguste  Sabatier,  who  does  not  stop 
short  of  transmuting  Christianity  into  bald  altni- 
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ism,  and  making  it  into  what  he  calls  the  religion 
of  ''universal  redemption  by  love,"  that  is 
to  say,  anybody's  love,  not  specifically  Christ's 
love, — for  eveiyone  who  loves  takes  his  position 
by  Christ's  side  as,  if  not  equally,  yet  as  truly, 
a  savior  as  he  {The  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement 
in  iU  Historical  Evolutionj  Eng.  transl.,  ut  sup., 
pp.  131-134;  so  also  Otto  Pfleiderer,  Das  Chris- 
tushild  des  tarchristlichen  Glavbens  in  religions- 
geschichtlicher  Beleuchtung,  Berlin,  1903,  Eng. 
transl.,  London,  1905,  pp.  164-165;  cf.  Horace 
Bushnell,  Vicarious  Sacrifice,  New  York,  1865,  p. 
107:  "  Vicarious  sacrifice  was  in  no  way  pecul- 
iar"). In  this  same  general  category  belongs 
also  the  theory  which  Albrecht  Ritschl  has 
given  such  wide  influence.  According  to  it,  the 
work  of  Christ  consists  in  the  establislmient  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  in  the  world,  that  is,  in  the  revela- 
tion of  God's  love  to  men  and  his  gracious  purposes 
for  men.  Thus  Jesus  becomes  the  first  object  of 
this  love  and  as  such  its  mediator  to  others;  his 
sufferings  and  death  being,  on  the  one  side,  a  test 
of  his  steadfastness,  and,  on  the  other,  the  crown- 
ing proof  of  his  obedience  (Rechtfertigung  und 
Versdhnung,  iii,  }§  41-61, 3d  ed.,  Bonn,  1888,  Eng. 
transl.,  Edinburgh,  1900).  Similarly  also,  though 
with  many  modifications,  which  are  in  some  in- 
stances not  insignificant,  such  writers  as  W.  Herr- 
mann (Der  Verkehr  des  Christen  mil  Gott,  Stuttgart, 
1886,  p.  93,  Eng.  transl.,  London,  1895),  J.  Kaftan 
(Dogmatik,  Tttbingen,  1901,  pp.  446  sqq.),  F.  A. 
B.  Nitzsch  (Evangelische  Dogmatik,  Freiburg,  1892, 
pp.  504-513),  T.  H&ring  (in  his  Ueber  das  Blei- 
bende  im  Glavben  an  Chrisius,  Stuttgart,  1880, 
where  he  sought  to  complete  Ritschl's  view  by 
the  addition  of  the  idea  that  Christ  offered  to  God 
a  perfect  sorrow  for  the  world's  sin,  which  supple- 
ments our  imperfect  repentance;  in  his  later  wri- 
tings, Zu  RitschTs  Versdhnungslehre,  Zurich, 
1888,  Zur  Versdhnungslehre,  G6ttingen,  1893,  he 
assimilates  to  the  Grotian  theory),  E.  Kflhl  (Die 
Heilshedeutung  des  Todes  Christi,  Berlin,  1890), 
G.  A.  F.  Ecklin  (Die  Heilswerth  des  Todes  Jesu, 
Gtttersloh,  1888;  Christus  Unser  BUrge,  Basel,  1900; 
and  especially  Erldsung  und  Versdhnung,  1903, 
which  is  an  elaborate  history  of  the  doctrine  from 
the  point  of  view  of  what  Ecklin  calls  in  antag- 
onism to  the  "  substitutional-expiatory  "  concep- 
tion, the  "  solidario-reparatory  "  conception  of  the 
Atonement, — ^the  conception,  that  is,  that  Christ 
comes  to  save  men  not  primarily  from  the  guilt,  but 
from  the  power  of  sin,  and  that  ''  the  sole  satisfac- 
tion God  demands  for  his  outraged  honor  is  the 
restoration  of  obedience,"  p.  647).  The  most  pop- 
ular form  of  the  "  moral  influence  "  theories  has 
always  been  that  in  which  the  stress  is  laid  on  the 
manifestation  made  in  the  total  mission  and  work 
of  Christ  of  the  ineffable  and  searching  love  of  God 
for  sinners,  which,  being  perceived,  breaks  down 
our  opposition  to  God,  melts  our  hearts,  and  brings 
us  as  prodigals  home  to  the  Father's  arms.  It  is 
in  this  form  that  the  theory  was  advocated  (but 
with  the  suggestion  that  there  is  another  side  to  it), 
for  example,  by  S.  T.  Coleridge  (Aids  to  Reflec- 
tion) ^  and  that  it  was  commended  to  En^ish-speak- 
ing  readers  of  the  last  generation  with  the  highest  | 


ability  by  John  Young  of  Edinburgh  (The  Life  and 
Light  of  Men,  London,  1866),  and  with  the  great- 
est literary  attractiveness  by  Horace  Bushnell  (Vp- 
carious  Sacrifice,  New  York,  1865;  see  below,  { 
7;  see  also  article  Bushnell,  Horace);  and  has 
been  more  recently  set  forth  in  elaborate  and  vigor- 
ously polemic  form  by  W.  N.  Clarke  (An  Outline 
of  Christian  Theology,  New  York,  1898,  pp.  341- 
367),  T.  Vincent  Tymms  (The  Christian  Idea  of 
Atonement,  London,  1904),  G.  B.  Stevens  (The 
Christian  Doctrine  of  Salvation,  New  York,  1905), 
and  C.  M.  Mead  (Irenic  Theology,  New  York,  1905). 

In  a  volume  of  essays  published  first  in  the  An- 
dover  Review  (iv,  1885,  pp.  57  sqq.)  and  afterward 
gathered  into  a  volume  under  the  title  of  Progres- 
sive Orthodoxy  (Boston,  1886),  the  professors  in 
Andover  Seminary  made  an  attempt  (the  writer 
here  being,  as  was  imderstood,  George  Harris)  to 
enrich  the  "  moral  influence  "  theory  of  the  Atone- 
ment after  a  fashion  quite  common  in  Germany  (cf ., 
e.g.,  H&ring,  ut  sup.)  with  elements  derived  from 
other  well-known  forms  of  teaching.  In  this  con- 
struction, Christ's  work  is  made  to  consist  primarily 
in  bringing  to  bear  on  man  a  revelation  of  God's 
hatred  of  sin,  and  love  for  souls,  by  which  he  makes 
man  capable  of  repentance  and  leads  him  to  repent 
revolutionarily;  by  this  repentance,  then,  together 
with  Christ's  own  sympathetic  expression  of  re- 
pentance God  is  rendered  propitious.  Here  Christ's 
work  is  supposed  to  have  at  least  some  (though  a  sec- 
ondary) effect  upon  God;  and  a  work  of  propitia- 
tion of  God  by  Christ  may  be  spoken  of,  although 
it  is  accomplished  by  a  "  sympathetic  repentance." 
It  has  accordingly  become  usual  with  those  who 
have  adopted  this  mode  of  representation  to  say 
that  there  was  in  this  atoning  work,  not  indeed 
"  a  substitution  of  a  sinless  Christ  for  a  sinful  race," 
but  a  "  substitution  of  humanity  flus  Christ  for 
humanity  minus  Christ."  By  such  curiously  com- 
pacted theories  the  transition  is  made  to  the  next 
class. 

4.  Theories  which  conceive  the  work  of  Christ  as 
terminating  on  both  man  and  God,  but  on  man  pri- 
marily and  on  God  only  secondarily.    The  outstand- 
ing instance  of  this  class  of  theories  is  supplied  by 
the  so-called  "  rectoral  or  governmental  theories." 
These  suppose  that  the  work  of  Christ  so  affects 
man  by  the  spectacle  of  the  sufferings  borne  by 
him  as  to  deter  men  from  sin;  and  by  thus  deter- 
ring men  from  sin  enables  God  to  for- 
5.  ''Rector-  give  sin  with  safety  to  his  moral  gov- 
al  or  Gov-   emment    of    the    world.    In    these 
emmental    theories  the  sufferings  and  death  of 
Theories."    Christ  become,  for  the  first  time  in 
this  conspectus  of  theories,  of  cardinal 
importance,  constituting  indeed  the  very  essence  of 
the  work  of  Christ.    But  the  atoning  fact  here  too, 
no  less  than  in  the  "  moral  influence  "  theories,  is 
man's  own  reformation,  though  this  reformation  is 
supposed  in  the  rectoral  view  to  be  wrought  not  pri- 
marily by  breaking  down  man's  opposition  to  God 
by  a  moving  manifestation  of  the  love  of  God  in 
Christ,  but  by  inducing  in  man  a  horror  of  sin, 
through  the  spectacle  of  God's  hatred  of  sin  af- 
forded by  the  sufferings  of  Christ, — through  which, 
no  doubt,  the  contemplation  of  man  is  led  on  to 
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God's  love  to  siimers  as  exhibited  in  his  willing- 
ness to  inflict  all  these  sufferings  on  his  own  son, 
that  he  might  be  enabled,  with  justice  to  his  moral 
government,  to  forgive  sins. 

This  theory  was  worked  out  by  the  great  Dutch 
jurist  Hugo  Grotius  (Defensio  fidei  Christiana  de 
satiafactume  CkrUtij  etc.,  Leyden,  1617 ;  modem 
ed.,  Oxford,  1856;  Eng.  transl.,  with  notes  and 
introduction  by  F.  H.  Foster,  Andover,  1889)  as 
an  attempt  to  save  what  was  salvable  of  the  es- 
tabhshed  doctrine  of  satisfaction  from  disintegration 
under  the  attacks  of  the  Socinian  advocates  of  the 
"  moral  influence"  theories  (see  GRonus,  Hugo). 
It  was  at  once  adopted  by  those  Ar- 
6.  Advocates  minians  who  had  been  most  affected 
of  These  by  the  Socinian  reasoning;  and  in  the 
Theories,  next  age  became  the  especial  property 
of  the  better  class  of  the  so-calleii  su- 
pranaturalists  (Michaelis,  Storr,  Moms,  Knapp, 
Bteudel,  Reinhard,  Muntinge,  Vinke,  Egeling).  It 
has  remained  on  the  continent  of  Europe  to  this 
day,  the  refuge  of  most  of  those,  who,  influenced 
by  the  modem  spirit,  yet  wish  to  preserve  some 
form  of  "  objective,"  that  is,  of  Godward  atone- 
ment. A  great  variety  of  representations  have 
grown  up  imder  this  influence,  combining  elements 
of  the  satisfaction  and  rectoral  views.  To  name 
but  a  single  typical  instance,  the  commentator  F. 
Godet,  both  in  his  commentaries  (especially  that 
on  Romans)  and  in  a  more  recent  essay  (published 
in  The  Atonement  in  Modem  Thought  by  various 
writers,  London,  1900,  pp.  331  sqq.),  teaches  (certain- 
ly in  a  very  high  form)  the  rectoral  theory  distinctly 
(and  is  corrected  therefor  by  his  colleague  at  Neu- 
ch&tel.  Prof.  Gretillat,  who  wishes  an  '*  ontolog- 
ical "  rather  than  a  merely  "  demonstrative  "  neces- 
sity for  atonement  to  be  recognized).  Its  history 
has  run  on  similar  lines  in  English-speaking  coun- 
tries. In  Great  Britain  and  America  alike  it  has 
become  practically  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Independ- 
ents. It  has,  for  example,  been  taught  as  such  in 
the  former  country  by  Joseph  Gilbert  {The  Chris- 
tian Atonement,  London,  1836),  and  in  especially 
well  worked-out  forms  by  R.  W.  Dale  (The  Atone- 
ment, London,  1876)  and  Alfred  Cave  (The  Scrip- 
tural Doctrine  of  Sacrifice,  Edinburgh,  1877;  new 
ed.  with  title,  The  Scriptural  Doctrine  of  Atonement 
and  Sacrifice,  1890;  and  in  The  Atonement  in  Modem 
Thought,  ut  sup.,  pp.  260  sqq.).  When  the  Cal- 
vinism of  the  New  Ekigland  Puritans  began  to  break 
down,  one  of  the  symptoms  of  its  decay  was  the 
gradual  substitution  of  the  rectoral  for  the  satis- 
faction view  of  the  Atonement.  The  process  may 
be  traced  in  the  writings  of  Joseph  Bellamy  (1719- 
90),  Samuel  Hopkins  (1721-1803),  John  Smalley 
(173(^-1820),  Stephen  West  (1735-1819),  Jonathan 
Edwards,  Jr.  (1745-1801),  Nathanael  Enmions 
(1745-1800);  and  Edwards  A.  Park  was  able,  ac- 
cordingly, in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  centiuy 
to  set  the  rectoral  theory  forth  as  the  ''  traditional 
orthodox  doctrine  "  of  the  American  Congregation- 
alists  (The  Atonement:  Diacouraee  and  Treatises  by 
Edwards,  Smalley,  Maxcy,  Emmons,  Griffin,  Burge, 
and  Weeks,  with  an  Introductory  Essay  by  EdvHirds 
A.  Park,  Boston,  1859;  cf.  Daniel  T.  Fiske,  in  the 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Apr.,  1861,  and  further  N.  S.  S. 


Beman,  Sermons  on  the  Atonement,  New  York,  1825, 
2d  ed.,  1846;  N.  W.  Taylor,  Lectures  on  the  Moral 
Government  of  God,  New  York,  1859;  Albert  Barnes, 
The  Atonement  in  its  Relation  to  Law  and  Moral 
Government,  Philadelphia,  1859;  Frank  H.  Foster, 
Christian  Life  and  Theology,  New  York,  1900;  Lewis 
F.  Steams,  Present  Day  Theology,  New  York,  1893). 
The  early  Wesleyans  also  gravitated  toward  the 
rectoral  theory,  though  not  without  some  hesitation, 
a  hesitation  which  has  sustained  itself  among  Brit- 
ish Wesleyans  until  to-day  (cf .,  e.g.,  W.  B.  Pope, 
Compendium  of  Christian  Theology,  London,  1875; 
Marshall  Randies,  Substitution,  a  Treatise  on  the 
Atonement,  London,  1877;  T.  O.  Summers,  Sys- 
tematic Theology,  2  vols.,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  1888; 
J.  J.  Tigert,  in  the  Methodist  Quarterly  Review,  Apr., 
1884),  although  many  among  them  have  taught  the 
rectoral  theory  with  great  distinctness  and  decision 
(e.g.,  Joseph  Agea  Beet,  in  the  Expositor,  Nov.,  1892, 
pp.  343-355;  Through  Christ  to  God,  London,  1893). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  rectoral  theory  has  be^i 
the  regnant  one  among  American  Methodists  and 
has  received  some  of  its  best  statements  from  their 
hands  (cf .  especially  John  Miley,  The  Atonement  of 
Christ,  New  York,  1879;  Systematic  Theology,  ii. 
New  York,  1894,  pp.  65-240);  although  there  are 
voices  raised  of  late  in  denial  of  its  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered distinctively  the  doctrine  of  the  Methodist 
Church  (J.  J.  Tigert,  ut  sup.;  H.  C.  Sheldon, in  AJT, 
viii,  1904,  pp.  41-42). 

The  final  form  which  Horace  Bushnell  gave  his 
version  of  the  "moral  influence"  theory,  in  his 
Forgiveness  and  Law  (New  York,  1874;  made  the 
second  volume  to  his  revised  Vicarious  Sacrifice, 
1877)  stands  in  no  relation  to  the  rectoral  theories; 
but  it  requires  to  be  mentioned  here  by  their  side, 

because  it  supposes  like  them  that 
7*  Horace  the  work  of  Christ  has  a  secondary  ef- 
BoshnelL     feet  on  God,  although  its  primary  effect 

is  on  man.  In  this  presentation,  Bush- 
nell represents  Christ's  work  as  consisting  in  a  pro- 
found identification  of  himself  with  man,  the  effect 
of  which  is,  on  the  one  side,  to  manifest  God's  love 
to  man  and  so  to  conquer  man  to  him,  and,  on  the 
other,  as  he  expresses  it,  "  to  make  cost  "  on  God's 
part  for  man,  and  so,  by  breaking  down  God's 
resentment  to  man,  to  prepare  God's  heart  to 
receive  man  back  when  he  comes.  The  underlyiog 
idea  is  that  whenever  we  do  anything  for  those 
who  have  injured  us,  and  in  proportion  as  it  costs 
us  something  to  do  it,  our  natural  resentment  of  the 
injiuy  we  have  suffered  is  undermined,  and  we  are 
prepared  to  forgive  the  injury  when  forgiveness 
is  sought.  By  this  theory  the  transition  is  nat- 
urally made  to  the  next  class. 

5.  Theories  which  conceive  the  work  of  Christ 
as  terminating  primarily  on  God  and  secondarily 

on  man.    The  lowest  form  in  which 

8.  **  Theo-  this  ultimate  position  can  be  said  to 

ries  of      be  fairiy  taken,  is  doubtless  that  set 

Recondlia-  forth   in    his   remarkably    attractive 

tion."      way  by  John  McLeod  Campbell  (The 

Nature  of  the  Atonement  and  its  Relor 
tion  to  Remission  of  Sins  and  Eternal  Life,  Lon- 
don, 1856;  4th  ed.,  1875),  and  lately  argued  out 
afresh  with  even  more  than  Campbell's  winningness 
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and  far  more  than  his  cogency,  depth,  and  richness, 
by  the  late  R.  C.  Moberly  (AUmement  and  Person- 
duty,  London,  1901).  This  theory  supposes  that 
our  Lord,  by  sympathetically  entering  into  our 
condition  (an  idea  independently  suggested  by 
Schleiermacher,  and  emphasized  by  many  conti- 
nental thinkers,  as,  for  example,  to  name  only  a 
pair  with  little  else  in  conmion,  by  Gess  and  H&ring), 
so  keenly  felt  our  sins  as  his  own,  that  he  could 
confess  and  adequately  repent  of  them  before  God; 
and  this  is  all  the  expiation  justice  asks.  Here 
"  sympathetic  identification "  replaces  the  con- 
ception of  substitution;  "  sodality,"  of  race-unity; 
and  "  repentance,"  of  expiation.  Nevertheless, 
the  theory  rises  immeasurably  above  the  mass  of 
those  already  enumerated,  in  looking  upon  Christ 
as  really  a  Savior,  who  performs  a  really  saving 
work,  terminating  immediately  on  God.  Despite 
its  insufficiencies,  therefore,  which  have  caused 
writers  like  Edwards  A.  Park,  and  A.  B.  Bruce 
{The  Humiliation  of  Christ,  ut  sup.,  pp.  317-318) 
to  speak  of  it  with  a  tinge  of  contempt,  it  has 
exercised  a  very  wide  influence  and  elements  of 
it  are  discoverable  in  many  constructions  which 
stand  far  removed  from  its  fundamental  pre- 
suppositions. 

The  so-called  "  middle  theory  "  of  the  Atonement, 
which  owes  its  name  to  its  supposed  intermediate 
position  between  the  ''  moral  influence  "  theories 
and  the  doctrine  of  "  satisfaction,"  seems  to  have 
offered  attractions  to  the  latitudinarian  writers 
of  the  closing  eighteenth  and  opening  nineteenth 
centuries.  At  that  time  it  was  taught  in  John 
Balguy's  Essay  on  Redemption  (London,  1741), 
Henry  Taylor's  Apology  of  Ben  Mordecai  (London, 
1784),  and  Richard  Price's  Sermons  on  Christian 
Doctrine  (London,  1737;  cf.  Hill's  Leetures  on 
Divinity,  ed.  1851,  pp.  422  sqq.).  Basing  on  the 
conception  of  sacrifices  which  looks  upon  them  as 

merely  gifts  designed  to  secure  the 
g.  Certain  good-will  of  the  King,  the  advocates 
**  Sacrificial  of  this  theory  regard  the  work  of 
Theories.''  Christ  as   consisting    in  the  offering 

to  God  of  Christ's  perfect  obedience 
even  to  death,  and  by  it  purchasing  Crod's  favor 
and  the  right  to  do  as  he  would  with  those  whom 
God  gave  him  as  a  reward.  By  the  side  of  this 
theory  may  be  placed  the  ordinary  Remonstrant  th^ 
ory  of  acceptilatio,  which,  reviving  this  Scotist  con- 
ception, IB  willing  to  allow  that  the  work  of  Christ 
was  of  the  nature  of  an  expiatory  sacrifice,  but  is 
unwilling  to  allow  that  his  blood  any  more  than  that 
of  "  bulls  and  goats  "  had  intrinsic  value  equivalent 
to  the  fault  for  which  it  was  graciously  accepted 
by  God  as  an  atonement.  This  theory  may  be 
found  expounded,  for  example,  in  Limborch 
(Theologia  Christiana,  4th  ed.,  Amsterdam,  1715, 
iii,  chaps,  xviii-xxiii).  Such  theories,  while  pre- 
serving the  sacrificial  form  of  the  Biblical  doctrine, 
and,  with  it,  its  inseparable  implication  that  the 
work  of  Christ  has  as  its  primary  end  to  affect  God 
and  secure  from  him  favorable  regard  for  man 
(for  it  is  always  to  Ciod  that  sacrifices  are  offered), 
yet  fall  so  far  short  of  the  Biblical  doctrine  of  the 
nature  and  effect  of  C^hrist's  sacrifice  as  to  seem 
little  less  than  travesties  of  it. 


The  Biblical  doctrine  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ 
finds  full  recognition  in  no  other  construction  than 
that  of  the  established  church-doctrine  of  satisfac- 
tion. According  to  it,  our  Lord's  redeeming  work 
is  at  its  core  a  true  and  perfect  sacrifice  offered  to 
God,  of  intrinsic  value  ample  for  the  expiation  of  our 
guilt;  and  at  the  same  time  is  a  true  and  perfect 
righteousness  offered  to  God  in  fulfilment  of  the 
demands  of  his  law;  both  the  one  and  the  other 
being  offered  in  behalf  of  his  people,  and,  on  being 
accepted  by  God,  accruing  to  their  benefit;  so 
that  by  this  satisfaction  they  are  relieved  at  once 

from  the  curse  of  their  guilt  as  breakers 

10.  The     of  the  law,  and  from  the  burden  of  the 

Doctrine  of  law  as  a  condition  of  life;  and  this  by 

''Satisfac-  a  work  of  such  kind  and  performed 

tion."      in  such  a  manner,  as  to  carry  home 

to  the  hearts  of  men  a  profound 
sense  of  the  indefectible  righteousness  of  God 
and  to  make  to  them  a  perfect  revelation  of  his 
love;  so  that,  by  this  one  and  indivisible  work, 
both  God  is  reconciled  to  us,  and  we,  imder 
the  quickening  influence  of  the  Spirit  bought 
for  us  by  it,  are  reconciled  to  Grod,  so  making 
peace — external  peace  between  an  angry  God  and 
sinful  men,  and  internal  peace  in  the  response  of 
the  human  conscience  to  the  restored  smile  of 
God.  This  doctrine,  which  has  been  incorporated 
in  more  or  less  fulness  of  statement  in  the  creedai 
declarations  of  all  the  great  branches  of  the 
Church,  Greek,  Latin,  Lutheran,  and  Reformed, 
and  which  has  been  expounded  with  more  or  less 
insight  and  power  by  the  leading  doctors  of  the 
Churches  for  the  last  eight  hundred  years,  was  first 
given  scientific  statement  by  Anselm  (q.v.) in  his  Cur 
Deus  homo  (1098);  but  reached  its  complete  devel- 
opment only  at  the  hands  of  the  so-called  Protes- 
tant Scholastics  of  the  seventeenth  century  (cf., 
e.g.,  Turretin,  The  Atonement  of  Christ,  transl.  by 
J.  R.  Willson,  New  York,  1859;  John  Owen,  The 
Death  of  Death  in  the  Death  of  Christ,  1650,  Edin- 
burgh, 1845).  Among  the  numerous  modem 
presentations  of  the  doctrine  the  following  may 
perhaps  be  most  profitably  consulted.  Of  Con- 
tinental writers:  August  Tholuck,  Lehre  von  der 
Silnde  und  von  der  Versdhnung  (Hamburg,  1823); 
F.  A.  Philippi,  Kirchliche  Glavbenslehre  (Stuttgart, 
1864-82),  IV,  ii,  24  sqq.;  G.  Thomasius,  Christi 
Person  und  Werk  (3d  ed.,  Leipsic,  1886-88),  vol.  ii; 
E.  Bdhl,  Dogmatik  (Leipsic,  1887),  pp.  361  sqq.; 
J.  F.  Bida,  Die  Versdhnung  des  Menschen  mil  Gott 
(Basel,  1874);  W.  K6lling,  Die  Satisfactio  vicaria 
(2  vols.,  Gatersloh,  1897-99);  Merie  d'Aubignd, 
U Expiation  de  la  croix  (Creneva,  1868);  A.  GretiUat, 
Exposi  de  ihMogie  systimatique  (Paris,  1892),  iv, 
pp.  278  sqq.;  A.  Kuyper,  E  Veto  Dordraceno  (Am- 
sterdam, 1892),  i,  pp.  79  sqq.,  388  sqq.;  H.Bavink, 
Oereformeerde  Dogmatik  (Kampen,  1898),  iii,  pp. 
302-424.  Of  writers  in  English:  The  appropriate 
sections  of  the  treatises  on  dogmatics  by  C.  Hodge, 
A.  H.  Strong,  W.  G.  T.  Shedd,  R.  S.  Dabney,  and 
the  following  separate  treatises:  W.  Symington, 
On  the  Atonement  and  Intercession  of  Jestis  Christ 
(New  York,  1852;  defective,  as  excluding  the  "ac- 
tive obedience  "  of  Christ);  R.  S.  Candlish,  The 
Atonement,  iU  Efficacy  and  Extent  (London,  1867); 
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A.  A.  Hodge,  The  Atonement  (Philadelphia,  1867; 
new  ed.,  1877);  George  Smeaton,  The  Doctrine  of 
the  Atonement  aa  Taught  by  Christ  Himself  (Edin- 
burgh, 1868;  2d  ed.,  1871);  idem,  The  Doctrine  of 
the  Atonement  as  Taught  by  the  AposUes  (1870);  T.  J. 
Crawford,  The  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
Respecting  the  Atonement  (London,  1871 ;  5th  ed., 
1888);  Hugh  Martin,  The  Atonement  in  its  Relations 
to  the  Covenant,  the  Priesthood,  the  Intercession  of 
our  Lord  (London,  1870).    See  SATiSFAcmoN. 

Benjamin  B.  Warfield. 

Biblioorapht:  The  more  important  treatises  on  the  Atone- 
ment have  been  named  in  the  body  of  the  article.  The 
history  of  the  doctrine  has  been  written  with  a  fair  degree 
of  objectivity  by  Ferdinand  Christian  Baur,  DieChriat- 
liehe  Lehre  von  der  VertOhnuno  in  ihrer  geachidUlichen  Entr 
tnckelunOf  Tubingen,  1838;  and  with  more  subjectivity 
by  Albrecht  Ritsohl  in  the  first  volume  of  his  RechtferH- 
ffung  und  Veradhnuno*  8d  ed.,  Bonn.  1889,  Eng.  transl. 
from  the  first  ed.,  1870.  A  CriHoal  Hi$iory  of  the  Christian 
Doctrine  of  Juttificaiion  and  Reconciliation,  Edinburgh, 
1872.  Excellent  historical  sketches  are  given  by  Q.  Tho- 
madus,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Chrieti  Pereon  und 
Werk,  pp.  113  sqq.,  3d  ed.,  Leipsio,  1886,  from  the  con- 
fessional, and  by  F.  A.  B.  Nitssch,  in  his  Lehrbudi  der 
evangeliechen  Dogmatik,  pp.  457  sqq..  Freiburg,  1892, 
troia  the  moral  influence  standpoint.  More  recently  the 
history  has  been  somewhat  sketchily  written  from  the 
general  confessional  standpoint  by  Oscar  Benson  as  the 
first  part  of  his  Die  Lehre  von  der  Veradhnung,  GQtersloh, 
1904.  and  with  more  fulness  ftt>m  the  moral  influence 
standpoint  by  G.  A.  F.  Ecklin.  in  his  Erlaeung  und  Ver- 
eOhnung,  Basel.  1903.  Consult  also  E.  M^n^os.  La  Mort 
de  JUue  el  le  Dogme  de  VExpiation,  Paris,  1905.  The  Eng- 
lish student  of  the  history  of  the  doctrine  has  at  his  dis- 
posal not  only  the  sections  in  the  general  histories  of  doc- 
trine (e.g.,  Hagenbach,  Cunningham,  Shedd,  Hamack) 
and  the  comprehensive  treatise  of  Ritsohl  mentioned 
above,  but  also  interesting  sketches  in  the  appendices  of 
G.  Smeaton 's  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement  ae  Taught  by  the 
Apoatlee,  Edinburgh,  1870,  and  J.  8.  Lidgett's  The  Spirt- 
tual  Principle  of  the  Atonement,  London,  1898,  from  the 
confessional  standpoint,  as  well  as  H.  N.  Oxenham's  TAa 
Catholic  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  London,  1865,  3d  ed., 
1881.  from  the  Roman  Catholic  standpoint.  Consult  also: 
J.  B.  Remensnyder,  The  Atonement  and  Modem  Tfumght, 
Philadelphia.  1905;  D.  W.  Simon,  The  Redemption  of 
Man,  London.  1906;  C.  A.  Dinamore.  Atonement  in  Liter- 
ature and  Life,  Boston.  1906;  L.  Pullan.  The  Atonement, 
New  York.  1906.  An  interesting  episode  is  treated  by 
Andrew  Robertson,  Hietory  of  the  Atonement  Controversy 
in  the  Secession  Church,  Edinburgh,  1846. 

ATONEMENT,  DAY  OF:  The  great  Hebrew 
and  Jewish  fast-day,  occurring  annually;  called  in 
Lev.  xxiii,  27-28  yom  ha^kippurim,  in  the  Talmud 
simply  yoma,  "  the  day  ";  in  vulgar  Hebrew  yom 
kippur.  The  legal  provisionfl  are  given  in  Lev. 
xvi  (cf.  Ex.  XXX,  10);  xxiii,  26-32;  Num.  xxix, 
7-11.  Since  these  enactments,  in  spite  of  their 
relative  differences,  are  not  sufficient  to  define 
the  very  important  ritual  in  all  details,  a  supple- 
mentary tradition  became  necessary;  the  Mishnaic 
treatise  Yoma  is  devoted  to  the  celebration  of  the 
day  during  the  Second  Temple.  According  to 
Lev.  xvi,  29,  xxiii,  27,  Num.  xxix,  7, 
Institution  the  day  fell  on  the  tenth  of  the  seventh 
and  RituaL  month  (Tishri);  it  was  to  be  a  sab- 
bath of  rest  ("  sabbath  of  sabbaths," 
Lev.  xvi,  31),  on  which  all  labor  was  prohibited, 
and  the  congregation  had  to  meet  in  the  sanctuary 
(Lev.  xxiii,  27-28).  A  general  fast — the  only  one 
enjoined  in  the  Mosaic  law — was  prescribed  for  the 
day.  By  this  fast,  the  "  afllicting  of  the  soul," 
the  members  of  the  congregation  were  to  bring 


themselves  into  a  penitential  mood  appropriate 
to  the  serious  atonement  act.  The  day  is  therefore 
called  sometimes  simply  **  the  fast-day  "  (Josephus, 
Ant.,  XIV,  iv,  3,  where,  however,  as  in  XIV,  xvi,  4, 
the  "  third  month  "  causes  some  difficulty;  Philo, 
De  septenario,  296  M)  or  "  the  fast  "  (Philo,  278  M; 
Acts  xxvii,  9);  by  the  rabbis  also  "  the  great  fast  " 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  fast-days  which  were 
introduced  after  the  Exile.  The  stranger  who 
dwelt  in  the  land  was  also  obliged  to  rest  from 
work,  but  he  was  not  obliged  to  fast  (IjCV.  xvi,  29). 

The  rite  to  be  performed  in  the  sanctuary  is  de- 
scribed in  Lev.  xvi,  3-28.  Aaron  (i.e.,  the  high 
priest),  attired  in  plain  priestly  clothing  is  to  offer, 
first  for  himself  and  his  house,  a  young  bullock 
for  a  sin-offering.  He  is  to  bring  its  blood  into  the 
Holy  of  Holies  and  sprinkle  with  it  the  Kapporeih, 
the  expiatory  covering  of  the  ark.  In  the 
same  manner  he  has  to  deal  with  the  blood  of  the 
goat,  appointed  as  a  sin-offering  for  the  people. 
With  this  blood  the  other  vessels  of  the  sanctuary 
also  were  afterward  sprinkled.  Two  goats  were 
presented  before  God  for  the  people,  and  the  high 
priest  cast  lots,  designating  the  one  goat  **  for 
Yahweh  "  as  a  sin-offering,  the  other  "  for  Azazel  " 
(A.  V.  "  scapegoat;"  see  Azazel);  on  this  second 
goat  the  high  priest  laid  his  hands  and  confessed 
the  sins  of  the  people,  which  the  goat  was  to  carry 
away  into  the  wilderness.  Thither  it  was  led  by 
a  mau,  so  that  it  could  not  return  (with  the  two 
goats  compare  the  two  birds,  Lev.  xiv,  4-7).  The 
sin  is  to  remain  in  the  territory  of  the  unclean 
desert-demon  Azazel  (cf.  Zech.  v,  5-11).  When 
this  act  was  over  the  burnt  offering  for  the  high 
priest  and  the  people  and  other  offerings  were 
brought.  /The  great  importance  of  this  day  is 
seen  from  the  fact  that  the  high  priest  officiates 
personally,  and  his  functions  are  mostly  performed 
in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  which  he  could  enter  only  on 
this  day;  furthermore,  from  the  purpose  of  the 
whole,  to  purify  priest  and  congregation,  and  the 
habitation  of  God  and  its  vessels,  from  all  defile- 
ment. On  this  account  this  day  is  also  referred  to 
as  a  type  in  the  New  Testament  (cf.  especially 
Heb.  ix,  7,  11  sqq.,  24  sqq.;  also  the  Epistle  of 
Barnabas  vii). 

The  antiquity  of  this  fast-day,  its  Mosaic  origin, 
and  even  its  preexilic  existence,  is  denied  by 
Vatke  (Biblische  Theologie,  i,  Berlin,  1835,  548), 
George  (Feste,  Berlin,  1835,  200  sqq.),  Graf,  Well- 
hausen,  Kuenen,  Reuss,  and  others.  It  is  indeed 
strange  that  this  important  festival  is  nowhere 
mentioned  in  preexilic  writings  except  in  the  Law. 
But  this  may  be  accidental.  At  all  events  it  is  a 
rash  inference  that  so  solemn  a  festival  must  be 
of  late  origin,  because  the  old  festivals  of  the  He- 
brews were  of  a  joyous  character.  In  favor  of 
the  higher  antiquity  of  this  usage  is  the  fact  that 
the  entire  action  takes  place  by  the 

Date  of      ark  of  the  covenant,  which  did  not 

Origin,  exist  after  the  Exile  and  of  whose 
absence  nothing  is  said  in  the  Law. 
The  desert-demon  Azazel  (for  which  in  later  times 
one  would  rather  expect  Satan  as  opposed  to  Yah- 
weh) also  points  back  to  the  Mosaic  time  of  the 
abode  in  the  wilderness.    It  may,  however,  ri^tly 
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be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  Day  of  Atonement 
is  not  mentioned  in  preexilic  literature  that  it 
did  not  pass  into  the  consciousness  and  life  of  the 
people,  like  the  three  great  festivals,  Passover, 
Pentecost,  and  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  It  was  a 
festival  connected  mainly  with  the  priesthood  and 
sanctuary,  hence  it  was  more  strictly  observed  at 
the  center  of  the  legitimate  worship.  There  came  a 
change  in  the  postexilic  time,  in  which  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem  exercised  greater  influence  upon  the  people. 
But  even  then  we  see  that  in  spite  of  the  prescribed 
self-mortification  the  people  knew  how  to  indulge 
in  joyful  recreation;  from  the  Mishnah  (Taanit  iv, 
8)  we  learn  that  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  (no  doubt 
in  the  evening,  after  the  high  priest  had  returned 
to  his  home),  the  maidens  all  went  forth,  arrayed 
in  white  garments,  into  the  vineyards  around  Jeru- 
salem, where  they  danced  and  sang,  inviting  the 
young  men  to  select  their  brides  (cf.  DeUtzsch, 
Zur  Geschichte  der  judiachen  Poesie^  Leipsic,  1836, 
195-196).  The  Gemara  finds  such  joy  perfectly 
legitimate  on  a  day  when  atonement  was  made  for 
Israel.  After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  the 
celebration  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  was  con- 
tinued, although  the  sacrificial  rites  could  no  more 
be  performed.  The  grand  festival  with  its  solemn 
earnestness  had  so  deeply  impressed  itself  upon  the 
people,  that  it  could  not  be  wholly  dispensed  with. 
(For  the  later  \isages  see  Orach  Chayim,  translated 
by  Lowe,  150  sqq.;  Buxtorf,  Synagoga  Jtukdca, 
chaps,  xxv-xxvi.)  In  general  the  penitential 
prayers  in  the  s3magogiie  have  taken  the  place  of  the 
atoning  templensacrifices.  Nevertheless,  the  cessa^ 
tion  of  the  sacrifice  is  deplored;  in  some  places 
the  house-father  takes  a  cock,  the  mother  a  hen, 
which  are  killed  as  a  substitute  for  the  sacrifice. 

C.  VON  Orelu. 
The  late  date  of  the  origin  of  the  festival  would 
seem  to  be  made  certain  by  the  following  consid- 
erations: (1)  Its  absence  from  the  list  of  feasts 
given  in  the  earlier  books  can  not  be  accidental, 
especially  in  view  of  the  radical  character  of  its 
practical  prescriptions.  (2)  These  prescriptions 
and  their  moral  sanction  were  not  in  keeping  with 
the  spirit  of  the  earlier  laws,  in  which  there  is  no 
suggestion  of  fasting  and  contrition.  (3)  Tran- 
sition stages  between  the  prophetic  and  the  priestly 
legislation  are  indicated  in  the  ideal  conception 
of  Ezekiel,  the  prophet-priest,  with  its  two  sin^e 
days  of  atonement  (xlv,  18-20),  also  in  the  inter- 
vening institution  by  Ezra  of  a  general  fast  on  the 
twenty-fourth  day  of  the  seventh  month,  with  no 
mention  of  the  tenth  day  of  the  priestly  code. 
(4)  The  old  festivals  of  the  Hebrews  were  of  a 
joyous  character,  while  the  Levitical  Day  of  Atone- 
ment was  one  of  great  solemnity.  J.  F.  M. 

Biblioobapht:  The  Mishna  tract  Yoma,  trmnslated  into 
Latin  with  notes  by  R.  Sheringham.  London,  1648;  the 
same,  ed.  H.  L.  Strack,  Leipsic,  1904;  an  Eng.  transl. 
is  in  J.  Barclay,  The  Talmudt  London,  1878;  the  Tosephta 
on  this  tract  and  Jerusalem  Qemara  in  UgoUni,  Thesaunia, 
xviii,  153  sqq.;  Maimonidee,  Yad  ha-J^axaJfaht  transl.  by 
F.  DeUtzsch,  Ht^Herbrief,  pp.  749  sqq.,  Leipsic.  1857;  J. 
Lightfoot,  Minittenum  templit  chap,  xy,  in  Opera,  i,  671- 
756,  Rotterdam,  1686;  J.  Q.  Caipaov,  Apparatu$  hi»- 
torico-crUicue  antiquUtitum  tacri  codicie,  pp.  433  sqq., 
Frankfort,  1748;  J.  Limd,  JMieehe  HeUijothUmer,  pp. 
1161  sqq..  Hamburg,  1738;  J.  H.  Otho,  Lexicon  rabbinieo- 


phUolooieum,  pp.  182  sqq.,  Qeneya,  1675;  J.  Meyer.  De 
temporibue  eaeria  Hebnmjrum,  in  Ugolini.  Theaaurue,  vol.  i; 
C.  W.  F.  B&hr,  Svmbolik  dee  moeaiechen  CuUue,  ii.  664 
sqq.,  Heidelberg.  1839;  M.  Brueck,  PKariedieehe  VoUce- 
eiHen  und  Riiualien,  Frankfort.  1840;  H.  Kurts.  Der  ait- 
teeiamenUiche  OpferkuUue,  pp.  335  sqq.,  Berlin.  1862;  B. 
Wechsler,  Zur  Oeediichte  der  Verai^nungefeier,  in  Jfl- 
duehe  Zeitechrift,  ii  (1863),  113-125;  Nowack.  Archdr- 
oloffie,  ii.  183-194;  Bensinger,  ArchOoiogie,  pp.  200,  398, 
401,  427 ;  the  works  on  Old  Testament  theology,  and  the 
commentaries  to  Lev.  xvi,  partio\ilarly  Driver's  Leviticue, 
in  8B0T,  1898.  On  the  critical  question  consult  Frans 
DeUtssch,  in  ZKW,  i  (1880),  173-183.  For  the  later  Ju- 
daism, consult  J.  F.  Schroder.  Sateuftoen  und  Qtibr(kuehe 
dsttoZmtidiscVrodMnwcAenJiMisntfcums,  130sqq.,  Bremen. 
1851;  S.  Adtor,  in  ZATW,  u  (1882).  178  sqq..  272; 
L.  Dembiti,  Jewieh  Servicee  in  Synagooue  and  Home, 
Philadelphia,  1898;    M.   Jastrow,  in  AJT,  i  (1898),  312 

ATRIUM:  In  the  church  architecture  of  the 
earlier  centuries,  an  open  space  in  front  of  the 
entrance  to  the  church,  surrounded  by  porticos, 
and  provided  with  a  fountain,  or  at  least  a  large 
vessel  containing  water.  Here  the  penitents  who 
were  not  allowed  to  enter  the  church  assembled, 
and  begged  the  faithful  to  pray  for  them. 

ATTERBURT,  FRANCIS:  En^ish  Jacobite 
bishop;  b.  at  liOton  or  Middleton  Kejmes  (about 
45  m.  n.w.  of  London),  Buckinghamshire,  England, 
March  6,  1662;  d.  at  Paris  Feb.  22,  1732.  He 
studied  at  Christ  Chxirch,  Oxford,  and  received  holy 
orders  about  1687.  His  briUiant  success  as  a  con- 
troversialist, and  his  powerful  eloquence  in  the 
pulpit,  soon  attracted  attention;  he  was  made 
chaplain  to  William  and  Mary  in  1692,  dean  of 
Carlisle  in  1704,  dean  of  Christ  Church  in  1711, 
and  bishop  of  Rochester  and  dean  of  Westminster 
in  1713.  He  was  a  Tory  in  politics,  and  in  ecclesias- 
tical affairs  his  sympathies  were  with  the  High- 
churchmen.  The  succession  of  George  I  at  the 
death  of  Queen  Anne  was  unfavorable  to  his  am- 
bition, and,  as  a  Tory,  being  coldly  received  by 
the  new  king,  he  took  his  place  in  the  foremost 
ranks  of  the  opposition,  refused  in  1715  to  sign  the 
paper  in  which  the  bishops  declared  their  attach- 
ment to  the  House  of  Brunswick,  and  began  in 
1717  to  correspond  directly  with  the  Pretender, 
and  carried  on  his  intrigues  so  skilfully  that  his 
most  intimate  friends  did  not  suspect  him.  But 
in  1722  his  guilt  was  manifested;  he  was  committed 
to  the  Tower,  and  by  an  act  of  Parliament  was 
banished  for  life  in  March,  1723,  and  all  British 
subjects  were  forbidden  to  hold  communication 
with  him  except  by  the  royal  permission.  He  went 
to  the  continent,  and  lived  most  of  the  time  in 
Paris,  in  more  or  less  constant  correspondence 
with  the  Pretender,  for  whose  sake  he  had  suffered 
so  much,  ni  health  and  the  death  of  a  devoted 
daughter  added  to  his  afflictions.  Atterbury  was 
a  man  of  restless  and  pugnacious  disposition,  with 
many  striking  qualities,  and  one  of  the  foremost 
preachers  and  orators  of  his  time.  He  had  little 
learning,  however,  his  talents  were  superficial, 
and  his  judgment  was  rash.  In  private  life  he  is 
said  to  have  been  winning  and  amiable,  and  he 
counted  among  his  friends  most  of  the  literary 
men  of  the  day  as  well  as  many  influential  per- 
sonages. He  had  much  popular  sympathy  in  his 
banishment.    At   his  death  his  body  was  carried 
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to  En^and  and  buried  privately  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

The  most  important  of  Atterbury's  controversial 
writings  were:  An  Anawer  to  Same  Consideratiana 
on  the  Spirit  of  Martin  Luther  and  the  Original  of 
the  Reformation  (Oxford,  1687),  in  reply  to  an  at- 
tack upon  the  Reformation  by  Obadiah  Walker; 
An  Examination  of  Dr.  Bentley's  Dieeertatione  on 
the  Epistlee  of  Phalarie  and  Oie  Fables  of  ^eop 
(London,  1698);  Rights  and  Primlegts  of  an  Eng- 
lish Convocation  Stated  and  Vindicated  (1700). 
Selections  from  his  sermons  have  been  many  times 
printed  and  a  collected  edition  in  four  volumes 
appeared  in  London,  1723-37.  His  Epistolary 
Correspondence,  Visitation  Charges,  Speedies,  and 
Miscellanies  were  edited  by  J.  Nichols  (5  vols., 
London,  1783-90). 

Bibuoorapht:  The  standard  life  is  by  T.  Staokhouse,  Mew^ 
cir»  of  tht  Life,  Character,  Conduct,  and  Writtngt  of  Franei» 
AUerbury,  London,  1727;  his  biography  by  Macaulay  is 
in  the  Bncyctopadia  BrUannioa;  consult  also  F.  Williams, 
Mtmoirt  and  Correspondence  of  Frandt  Atterbury,  2  yob.. 
London.  1860;  DNB,  u,  233-238;  W.  H.  Button.  BnolM, 
Church  {16i6-171U),  pp.  273,  278,  280.  London,  1903. 

ATTERBURT,  WILLIAM  WALLACE:  Pres- 
byterian; b.  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  Aug.  4,  1823.  He 
was  educated  at  Yale  College  (B.A.,  1843)  and 
Yale  Divinity  School  (1847).  He  held  Presby- 
terian pastorates  at  Lansing,  Mich.,  from  1848  to 
1854  and  at  Biadison,  Ind.,  from  1854  to  1866. 
He  traveled  in  Europe  and  the  East  and  acted  as 
a  supply  for  various  pulpits  at  Cleveland,  O.,  and 
other  cities  from  1866  to  1869,  when  he  was  chosen 
secretary  of  the  New  York  Sabbath  Committee. 
In  1898  he  was  relieved  of  much  of  his  work  in  this 
capacity  by  the  appointment  of  an  assistant,  to 
whom  he  relinquished  his  regular  duties  two  years 
later.  He  has  also  been  an  active  member  of  the 
United  States  branch  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance, 
and  was  its  secretary  in  1875.  His  writings,  which 
are  generally  brief,  are  devoted  chiefly  to  the 
various  aspects  of  the  Sunday  question. 

AT'TICnS:  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  406- 
425  (or  427).  He  was  bom  at  Sebaste  in  Armenia, 
repaired  early  to  Constantinople,  and  was  one  of 
the  party  opposed  to  Chrysoetom  (q.v.),  who  was 
expelled  from  Constantinople  in  June,  404;  his 
successor,  Arsacius,  an  old  man  of  eighty  years, 
died  the  following  year,  and  after  a  few  months 
Atticus  was  elevated  to  the  patriarchate.  He  is 
described  as  a  man  of  but  moderate  learning,  whose 
sermons  were  not  thought  worth  preserving,  but 
possessed  of  much  skill  in  affairs,  and  esteemed  for 
charity  and  piety.  He  restored  the  name  of  Chrys- 
ostom  to  the  diptychs  in  412.  Two  of  his  letters 
with  a  fragment  of  a  third,  and  two  fragments 
of  a  homily  on  the  birth  of  Christ  are  preserved; 
consult  MPG,  Ixv,  637-652. 

ATTO:  The  name  of  three  churchmen. 

1.  Bishop  of  Basel.    See  Hatto. 

2.  Archbishop  of  Mains.    See  Hatto. 

8.  Bishop  of  Vercelli  924-961.  If  his  will  (pre- 
served with  his  works  in  MPL,  cxxxiv,  9-916) 
is  to  be  taken  as  genuine,  he  came  of  the  family  to 
which  Desiderius,  the  last  Lombard  king,  belonged; 
and  this  would  account  for  his  remarkable  educa- 


tion, which  included  not  only  a  knowledge  of  the 
Bible  and  the  principal  western  Fathers,  but  Greek 
as  well,  with  at  least  some  works  of  the  eastern 
ecclesiastical  writers.  He  was  especially  well 
read  in  legal  history,  knowing  the  Roman,  Lom- 
bard, and  canon  law.  He  was  ordained  at  Milan, 
where  he  became  archdeacon,  and  in  924  was 
advanced  to  the  see  of  Vercelli.  Among  the  pro- 
ductions of  his  episcopal  career  is  his  Capittdare, 
a  series  of  instructions  for  the  clergy,  which  shows 
him  to  have  been  a  foe  to  superstition  and  a  friend 
of  popular  education.  His  other  extant  works 
are  a  commentary  on  the  Pauline  epistles,  following 
the  older  exegesis;  ei^teen  sermons;  nine  letters; 
the  treatise  De  pressuris  ecdesiasticis,  which  pleads 
for  the  exemption  of  the  clergy  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  secular  tribunals  and  protests  against  lay  inter- 
ference with  ecclesiastical  elections  and  the  aliena^ 
tion  of  church  property;  the  Polypticum,  which 
contains  a  phUosoplucal  presentation  of  the  affairs 
of  Italy  from  the  accession  of  King  Hugh  (926) 
down  to  the  repeated  intervention  of  Otto  I.  At  to 
is  an  outspoken  opponent  of  the  Germans,  and  a 
partisan  of  Berengar  of  Ivrea.  This  work  exists 
in  two  forms,  of  which  the  shorter  is  undoubtedly 
the  authentic  one,  the  other  being  a  version  edited 
with  a  view  of  removing  some  of  its  obscurities. 

(A.  Hauck.) 
Bibuoorapht:  Tite  Opera  were  edited  by  C.  Burontius,  2 
vols.,  Veroelli,  1768,  and  are  in  Mai,  Veterum  ecriptarum 
nova  ooUecHo,  vi.  2.  pp.  42  aqq..  Rome,  1832,  and  in  MPL, 
ezxxiv.  Consult  J.  Schults,  AUo  von  Vercelli,  OOttingen, 
1886;  A  Ebert,  Geechichte  der  Literatur  dee  Mittetaltere, 
iii,  368  sqq.,  Leipsio,  1887. 

ATTRIBUTES  OF  GOD.    See  God,  II,  {  3. 

ATTRITION.    See  Penance. 

ATWATER,  LTMA5  HOTCHSISS:  Presby- 
terian; b.  at  Hamden,  Ck>nn.,  Feb.  23,  1813;  d.  at 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  Feb.  17,  1883.  He  was  graduated 
at  Yale  1831 ;  was  tutor  there  and  student  of  divin- 
ity 1833-35;  pastor  of  the  First  Oongregational 
Church,  Fairfield,  Oonn.,  1835-54;  professor  (at 
first  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  after  1869 
of  logic  and  moral  and  political  science)  at  Princeton 
College,  1854  till  his  death.  He  was  also  lecturer 
in  Princeton  Seminary  and  acting  president  of  the 
college.  He  contributed  many  artides  to  the 
religious  reviews  and  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Biblical  Repertory  (186^71)  and  its  continuation 
(from  1872),  the  Presbyterian  Quarterly  and  Prince- 
ton  Review.  He  published  a  Mctnual  of  Elementary 
Logic  (Philadelphia,  1867). 

ATWnXy  EDWARD  ROBERT:  Protestant 
Episcopal  bishop  of  Kansas  City;  b.  at  Red  Hook, 
N.  Y.,  Feb.  18, 1840.  He  was  educated  at  Columbia 
College  (BA.,  1862)  and  the  (General  Theological 
Seminary  (1864),  and  was  successively  rector  of 
St.  Paul's,  Burlington,  Vt.  (1867-80),  and  Trinity, 
Toledo,  O.  (1881-00),  until  he  was  consecrated  first 
bishop  of  the  newly  organised  diocese  of  Kansas 
City  in  1890. 

ATWOOD,  ISAAC  MORGAH:  Universalist; 
b.  at  Pembroke,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  24,  1838.  He  was 
educated  at  Yale,  but  did  not  graduate.  He  was 
a  tutor  in  Ferguson  Boys'  School  in  1859  and  prin- 
cipal of  C!orfu  Classical  Institute  in  1859-60.    In 
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the  foUowing  year  he  entered  the  Univenalist 
ministry  and  until  1879  held  various  pastorates  in 
New  York,  Maine,  and  Massachusetts.  He  then 
became  president  of  the  Canton  (N.  Y.)  Theological 
School,  where  he  remained  until  1899.  Since  1898 
he  has  been  general  superintendent  of  the  Univer- 
salist  Church  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  of 
which  he  was  also  appointed  secretary  in  1905. 
He  lectured  before  the  St.  Lawrence  University 
Divinity  School  in  1900-06  and  before  the  Lom- 
bard College  Divinity  School  in  1906.  He  was 
vice-president  of  the  Universalist  General  Con- 
vention in  1880-85  and  is  a  member  of  the  Ad- 
visory. Board  of  the  New  York  State  League  of 
Churches  and  of  the  committee  on  churches  in  the 
Religious  Education  Association.  From  1867  to 
1874  he  edited  the  Christian  Leader,  of  which  he 
has  since  been  associate  editor,  while  in  1886-89 
he  was  a  staff-contributor  to  the  Independent 
and  in  1892-94  was  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Standard  Dictionary.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
American  Social  Science  Association  and  of  the 
New  York  Economic  Club.  In  theology  he  holds 
firmly  to  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  the  Univer- 
salist denomination.  His  principal  writings  are: 
Have  We  Outgrown  Christianity  t  (Boston,  1870); 
Latest  Word  of  Universalism  (1879);  Walks  About 
Zion  (1880);  Episcopacy  (1885);  Revelation  (1893); 
and  Balance  Sheet  of  Biblical  Criticism  (1896). 

ATZBEROERy  LEONHARD:  Roman  Catholic; 
b.  at  Velden  (a  village  near  Vllsviburg,  42  m.  n.e. 
of  Munich)  July  23,  1854.  He  was  educated  at 
the  Gymnasium  and  Lyceum  of  Freising  and  at  the 
University  of  Munich.  He  was  ordained  to  the 
priesthood  in  1879,  and  three  years  later  became 
privat-docent  at  Munich,  where  he  was  university 
preacher  in  1886.  In  1888  he  was  appointed  asso- 
ciate professor  of  theology  at  the  same  university, 
and  was  promoted  to  full  professor  in  1894.  He 
has  written  Die  Logoslehre  des  heiligen  Aihanasius 
(Munich,,1880);  Die  UnsandlichkeU  ChrisH  (1883); 
Christliche  Eschatologie  in  den  Stadien  ihrer  Offen- 
harung  im  AUen  und  Neuen  Testament  (Freiburg, 
1890);  Der  Glaube  (1891);  Geschichte  der  ckrist- 
lichen  Eschatologie  in  der  vomicdnischen  Zeit  (1896); 
and  Handbuch  der  katholischen  Dogmatik  (1898- 
1903;  being  the  fourth  volume  of  the  work  of  the 
same  title  by  M.  J.  Scheeben). 

AIJB£RLEN,aul>er-len,KARLAnonST:  Theo- 
logian; b.  at  Fellbach,  near  Stuttgart,  Nov.  19, 
1824;  d.  at  Basel  May  2,  1864.  He  studied  in  the 
seminary  of  Blaubeuren  1837-41,  and  theology  at 
Tubingen  1841-45;  became  repetent  in  theology 
at  Tubingen  1849,  and  professor  at  Basel  1851. 
As  a  young  man  he  was  attracted  by  the  views  of 
Goethe  and  Hegel  and  enthusiastic  for  the  criticism 
of  Baur;  but  he  later  became  an  adherent  of  the 
old  WQrttemberg  circle  of  theologians — ^Bengel, 
Oetinger,  Roos,  etc.  He  published  Die  Theosophie 
Oetingers  (TQbingen,  1847);  Der  Prophet  Daniel 
und  die  Offenbarung  Johannis  (Basel,  1854;  Eng. 
transl.,  by  Adolph  Saphir,  The  Prophecies  of  Daniel 
and  the  Revelatum,  Edinburgh,  1874;  2d  German 
ed.,    1857);  Die  gMiche   Offenbarung    (i,    Basel, 


1861;  Eng.  transl.,  with  memoir,  Edinburgh,  1867). 
A  volume  of  sermons  appeared  in  1845;  a  volume 
of  lectures  on  the  Christian  faith  in  1861. 

AUBERXm,  6"bftr"tan',  EDME :  French  Re- 
formed clergyman;  b.  at  Chilons-sur-Mame  (90 
m.  e.  of  Paris)  1595;  d.  at  Paris  Apr.  5, 1652.  He 
became  minister  at  Chartres  1618,  and  at  Charen- 
ton  (Paris)  1631.  To  prove  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Reformed  Church  concerning  the  Eucharist  was 
the  same  as  that  of  the  ancient  Church,  he  wrote 
Conformity  de  la  criance  de  V6glise  avec  ceUe  de  St, 
Augustin  sitr  le  sacrement  de  VEucharistie  (Paris, 
1626),  afterward  enlarged  and  entitled  L'Eucharis^ 
tie  de  Vancienne  6glise  (1629).  The  work  attracted 
attention  and  caused  much  controversy. 

AUBIOn£,  JEAN  HENRI  MERLE  D'.  SeeMsRUD 

D'AUBIONt. 

AUBIONE,    6"brny6',  THEODORE  AORIPPA 

D  :  Huguenot  soldier  and  writer;  b.  at  St.  Maury, 
near  Pons  (50  m.  n.  of  Bordeaux),  in  Saintonge, 
Feb.  8,  1552;  d.  at  Geneva  Apr.  29,  1630.  He 
grew  up  under  influences  which  tended  to  make  him 
a  strong  partizan  in  the  religious  disputes  of  the 
time;  studied  for  a  period  under  Beza  at  Geneva, 
but  ran  away  to  join  a  Huguenot  regiment  at  the 
age  of  fifteen;  fought  with  distinction  through  the 
wars  which  ended  in  the  accession  of  Henry  IV, 
and,  notwithstanding  his  rou^  manners  and  un- 
politic  candor,  retained  the  friendship  of  the  king 
till  his  death.  After  the  abjuration  of  Henry  he 
retired  from  the  court,  and  devoted  the  later  years 
of  his  life  to  literary  work.  In  1620  to  escape 
threatening  persecution  he  took  refuge  in  Geneva. 
One  of  his  sons  was  the  father  of  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon.  His  most  important  work  was  the  Histoire 
universeUe  depuis  1660  jusqu'ii  Van  1601  (3  vols., 
Maill6,  1616-20;  new  ed.,  by  A.  de  Ruble,  9  vols., 
Paris,  1886-98).  The  Tragiques  (1616;  ed.  C. 
Read,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1896),  a  long  epic  poem, 
treats  in  bad  verse  of  the  same  subject  as  the 
Histoire  universeUe,  These  works,  little  read  when 
published,  and  almost  forgotten  during  the  eight- 
eenth century,  in  modem  times  have  come  to  be 
regarded  as  valuable  sources  of  French  history.  His 
complete  works  have  been  edited  by  E.  R^aume 
and  F.  de  Caussade  (6  vols.,  Paris,  1873-92). 
Bibuoorapht:  His  autobiography  was  published  by  L.  La- 
laune.  Mtmoirf  de  T,  A.  d'AvbignS,  Paris,  1889.  Consult 
further  R  Prarond,  L«s  PoUea  hutoriens;  .  .  .  d'Au- 
hignS  90U9  Henri  III.,  Paris,  1873;  P.  Morillot,  Dteootare 
§ur  la  vie  et  lee  muwee  d'Agrippa  d*Aubiffnif  Paris,  1884; 
A.  von  Balis,  Agrippa  d'Aubign^,  HeidelberSt  1885;  Q. 
Quiaot,  Agrippa  d'Aubioni,  Paris,  180a 

AUBURN  DECLARATION:  An  incident  of  the 
Old  and  New  School  controversy  in  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  1837.  The  General  Assembly 
of  that  year,  controlled  by  the  Old  School  party, 
"exscinded"  the  synods  of  Utica,  Geneva,  and 
Genesee,  in  New  York,  and  Western  Reserve,  in 
Ohio,  declaring  them  to  be  "  neither  in  form  nor  in 
fact  a  part  of  the  Presbyterian  Church."  On  the 
17th  of  the  following  August  a  convention  of  about 
two  hundred  clergymen  and  a  nimiber  of  prominent 
laymen,  representing  all  the  presbyteries  in  these 
synods,  met  in  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  to  repel  the  charge 
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of  unsoundnees  in  the  faith  and  set  forth  the  views 
they  actually  held.  A  declaration  was  adopted, 
consisting  of  sixteen  articles,  corresponding  to  a 
similar  list  of  sixteen  heresies  alleged  to  be  held 
by  the  New  School  churches,  which  had  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Assembly  and  had  been  the  basis  of 
its  action.  Replying  to  the  first  of  the  charges,  that 
-it  was  taught  **  that  God  would  have  been  glad  to 
prevent  the  existence  of  sin  in  our  world,  but  was 
not  able  without  destroying  the  moral  agency  of 
man;  or  that,  for  aught  that  appears  in  the  Bible, 
sin  is  incidental  to  any  wise,  moral  system,"  the 
members  of  the  convention  declared  that  they 
believed  that  '*  God  permitted  the  introduction  of 
sin,  not  because  he  was  unable  to  prevent  it  con- 
sistently with  the  moral  freedom  of  his  creatures, 
but  for  wise  and  benevolent  reasons  which  he  has  not 
revealed  "  (art.  i) .  In  replying  to  the  other  charges, 
the  convention  pronounced  fully  in  the  sense  of 
the  Westminster  Symbols.  With  a  perhaps  un- 
conscious supralapsarianism,  they  put  the  doctrine 
of  election  first  in  order,  and  all  the  other  facts  in 
the  process  of  redemption  after  it;  so  the  arrange- 
ment suggests  that  it  was  the  primary  purpose  of 
God  to  save  a  definite  nimiber  of  men  out  of  a 
race  to  be  thereafter  created;  that  in  pursuance 
of  this  purpose  man  was  formed,  the  fall  decreed, 
and  an  atonement  provided  sufSdent  to  meet  the 
case  of  that  predestined  number,  and  no  others. 
No  affirmation  of  the  universality  of  the  atone- 
ment is  found  among  these  sixteen  propositions. 
Original  sin,  total  depravity,  vicarious  atone- 
ment, Christ's  intercession  for  the  elect  previous 
to  their  conversion,  absolute  dependence  upon 
irresistible  divine  grace  for  the  renewal  of  the 
heart,  instantaneous  regeneration,  etc.,  all  these 
dogmas  are  emphatically  affirmed.  **  All  who  are 
saved  are  indebted  from  first  to  last  to  the  grace 
and  spirit  of  God  and  the  reason  why  God  does 
not  save  all  is  not  that  he  wants  the  power  to  do  it, 
but  that  in  his  wisdom  he  does  not  see  fit  to  exert 
that  power  further  than  he  actually  does"  (art. 
xiii).  In  short,  the  Auburn  Declaration  rises  well 
up  to  the  high-water  mark  of  the  Cal  vinistic  theology 
and  was  indorsed  by  the  General  Assembly  (Old 
School)  in  1868  as  containing  **  all  the  fundamentals 
of  the  Calvinistic  Creed." 

Bxbuoobapht:  For  full  text  of  the  declaration  consult 
Schaff.  CremU,  iii,  777-780:  consult  also  E.  D.  Morria.  The 
Pretbyttrian  Church,  Nw>  School,  1837-1869,  pp.  77  sqq.. 
Columbus.  O..  1005. 

AUDIAHS:  The  followers  of  a  certain  Audius, 
according  to  Epiphanius  (Hcer,,  Ixx;  followed  by 
Augustine,  Hcer.t  1),  Theodoret  (Hist,  ecd,,  iv,  10; 
Hwr,  fab,,  iv,  10),  and  Ephraem  Syrus  (Serm,,  xxiv, 
Adv,  JuBT.),  who  state  that  Audius  was  a  Mesopo- 
tamian,  a  la3rman  who  lived  "  in  the  time  of  Arius," 
that  he  declaimed  against  the  worldly  conduct  of 
the  clergy,  founded  an  ascetic  sect,  and,  in  his  old 
age  banished  to  Scythia,  did  successful  missionary 
work  among  the  Goths.  When  Epiphanius  wrote 
(c.  375)  the  sect  was  practically  extinct  in  its  orig- 
inal home.  He  praises  the  orthodoxy  of  Audius 
and  his  exemplary  life,  but  blames  him  and  his  fol- 
lowers for  holding  anthropomorphic  views  of  God 
and  for  being  quartodecimans.  G.  KrOobh. 


Bibuookapht:  C.  W.  F.  Waloh,  Entwurf  einer  voUaUkndiifen 
Hiakme  der  Ketsenun,  iii,  800-321.  Leipsie,  1766;  O. 
Hoffmann,  AuaxOge  au»  ayriwdisn  Akten  pertiadiar  MOT' 
tyrtr,  pp.  122,  Leipdc,  1880:  J.  Orerbeek,  8.  Bphnenu 
8vri  Rabulct  opera,  p.  194,  Oxford.  1805;  L.  £.  Iselin.  in 
JPT,  xvi  (1800),  208-305. 

AUDIElfTIA  EPISCOPALIS:  The  name  given 
by  the  code  of  Justinian  to  the  bishop's  power  of 
hearing  and  deciding  judicial  cases.  This  power 
in  the  early  Church  was  based  upon  such  passages 
of  Scripture  as  Matt,  xviii,  18-16  and  I  Cor.  vi,  1- 
6.  The  Didache  testifies  to  the  exercise  of  this 
power  by  the  presbyters,  or  by  the  college  of  pres- 
byters with  the  bishop  at  their  head;  and  the  Apos- 
tolic Constitutions  forbid  Christians  to  go  to  law, 
even  with  the  heathen,  before  a  pagan  tribunal. 
Small  differences  are  to  be  adjusted  by  the  deacons; 
the  more  important  are  to  be  laid  before  the  bishop 
sitting  in  judgment  with  his  clergy  every  Monday; 
he  is  to  decide  after  careful  investigation  and  ordeiiy 
examination  of  witnesses,  by  a  procedure  following 
closely  that  of  the  secular  tribunals.  The  enforce- 
ment of  his  sentence  by  the  civil  power  could,  of 
course,  only  follow  when  the  act  took  on  the  form 
of  a  stipulation,  which  could  be  brou^t  before  the 
courts.  But  with  the  public  recognition  of  Chris- 
tianity, Constantino  gave  the  bishops  a  real  judicial 
power.  The  first  of  his  three  edicts  on  this  sub- 
ject is  lost,  and  there  have  been  many  controver- 
sies about  the  other  two,  of  321  and  333.  Esther 
party  might  appeal  to  the  bishop  at  any  stage  in 
the  proceedings,  and  his  decision  was  final,  though  it 
required  enforcement  by  the  civil  tribunals,  for  even 
Constantino  gave  the  bishop  no  imperium.  This 
privilege  was  abolished  by  Arcadius  for  the  East 
(398)  and  by  Honorius  for  the  West  (408);  the 
regulations  established  by  Valentinian  III  in  452 
provide  that  no  one  shall  be  forced  to  appear  before 
the  episcopal  tribunal,  and  reduce  the  power  to 
something  more  like  its  original  limits.  In  the 
form  then  fixed,  it  remained  in  Justinian's  code. 
The  bishops  attempted,  in  virtue  of  their  disciplin- 
ary authority  over  their  clergy,  to  compel  the  latter 
to  submit  even  their  civil  differences  to  episcopal 
judgment;  this  Justinian  approved,  and  extended 
to  suits  by  laymen  against  clerics.  The  represent- 
atives of  the  ecclesiastical  tendency  in  the  Frank- 
ish  kingdom  went  back  to  the  edicts  of  Constan- 
tine.  Thus  Florus  of  Lyons,  in  his  commentary  on 
the  constitutions  published  later  by  Sirmond,  dis- 
regarded the  facts  that  these  had  been  reversed  by 
Constantino's  successors,  and  that  in  any  case  the 
edicts  of  Roman  emperors  were  no  authority  for 
the  Franldsh  kingdom;  and  Benedictus  Levita 
wrote  an  introduction  to  the  law  of  333  in  which  he 
asserted  that  Charlemagne  had  proclaimed  this  as 
the  law  of  his  empire.  Regino  only  quotes  one 
passage  from  the  edict  of  333;  but  later  collections 
down  to  that  of  Gratian  include  the  whole  of  what 
is  given  by  Benedictus  Levita;  and  Innocent  III 
(1198-1216)  relied  upon  it  as  the  basis  of  his  Z>d- 
ntmdaito  evangdica  (see  Jurisdiction,  Ekx^ucsiAS- 
tical).  But  the  later  development  of  systematic 
ecclesiastical  judicature  absorbed  the  function  of 
the  bishop  as  arbiter.  (E.  Friedbbro.) 

Bibuoorapht:  B.  Schilling,  De  origine  jwiedieiionU  •odU- 

tiaaticm  in  eaMneeiviiibue,ljapm.o,  1826;  Jungk.  D*  oiv»- 
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nibu9  et  progre9tu  epitcopalu  ptdicU  in  eauait  cMlibu9 
kneorum  u$que  ad  JtuUniavwmt  Berlint  1832;  Turok.  De 
iurudidionU  civilit  per  medium  aevum  .  .  .  origine  e<  pro' 
(rr«Mu.  MQnater,  1832;  B.  Matthiass.  Die  BtUuricklung  dee 
r&miachen  SchiedegericfUe,  pp.  130  sqq.,  Rostock,  1888. 
There  is  an  Eng.  transl..  with  introduction  and  notes,  of  the 
InetUuiee  of  Justinian,  by  T.  C.  Sanders,  London,  1888. 

AUDm,  6"dan'  (JEAB  MARIE),  VINCEHT: 
French  Iloman  Catholic;  b.  at  Lyons  1793;  d.  at 
Paris  Feb.  21,  1851.  He  studied  theology  at  the 
seminary  of  I'Argentidre,  then  studied  law,  but  in 
1814  went  to  Paris  and  lived  thenceforth  as  book- 
seller and  author.  He  wrote  Histoire  de  la  Sainir- 
BartMlemy  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1826);  Histoire  de  Luther 
(2  vols.,  1839;  Eng.  transl.,  Philadelphia,  1841); 
Histoire  de  Calvin  (2  vols.,  1841);  Histoire  de  Henri 
VIII  (2  vols.,  1847;  Eng.  transl.,  London,  1852); 
Histoire  de  Ldon  X  (2  vols.,  1844).  His  work  has 
been  criticized  as  prejudiced  and  unscholarly. 
Biblioobapht:  J.   Barbey  d'Aurevilly,  Notice  eur  J.  M. 

Avdiih  Paris,  1856. 

AUDREY,  SABfT.    See  Etheldreda,  Saint. 
AUFKLARUirO,    THE.    See    ENLiOHTENMEan*, 

THE. 

AUOER,  6"zWf  EDMOND:  Jesuit  preacher; 
b.  at  Alleman,  near  Troyes,  France,  1530;  d.  bJ^ 
Como  June  17,  1591.  He  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
Rome,  and,  while  filling  a  menial  position,  attracted 
the  notice  of  Loyola,  who  admitted  him  to  the  novi- 
tiate; sent  back  to  France  as  mission  preacher,  he 
is  said  to  have  converted  more  than  40,000  Hugue- 
nots to  the  Church  of  Rome.  He  became  court 
preacher  and  confessor  to  Henry  III  in  1575,  and 
founded  the  Congregation  of  the  Penitents  of  the 
Annunciation  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  1583.  He  wrote 
ascetical  and  controversial  works,  but  is  beet  known 
by  his  Cat^chisme  fran^is,  written  in  Lyons,  1563 
(published  at  Paris,  1568). 
BiBuoaRAPHT:  For  his  life  consult  N.  Bailly,  Paris,  1652; 

Dorigny,  Avignon,  1828;  M.  A.  Perioaud,  Lyons.  1828. 

AUOSBURO,  BISHOPRIC  OF:  The  origin  of  the 
Augsburg  bishopric  is  lost  in  obscurity,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  goes  back  to  the  days  of  the 
Roman  empire.  The  importance  of  the  colony  of 
Augusta  Vindelicorum  is  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  early  introduction  of  Christianity  there.  That 
it  was  evangelized  from  the  north  of  Italy  is  prob- 
able from  the  fact  that  it  originally  formed  a  part 
of  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Aquileia.  It  sur- 
vived the  downfall  of  the  empire,  the  Alemannic 
conquest,  and  the  subjection  of  the  Alemanni  in 
their  turn  to  Prankish  rule.  The  early  boimdaries 
of  the  diocese,  including  not  only  Suabian  but  also 
Bavarian  and  Prankish  territory,  give  further  evi- 
dence that  it  was  in  existence  before  the  establish- 
ment of  Teutonic  dominion.  The  present  diocese 
has  lost  a  few  Austrian  districts  and  those  parts 
which  are  now  in  WQrttemberg,  but  has  retained 
so  much  of  the  old  diocese  of  Constance  as  is  now 
Bavarian.  From  the  foundation  of  the  archbishop- 
ric of  Mainz,  Augsburg  was  a  suffragan  see  under 
its  jurisdiction  until  the  reorganization  of  1817 
transferred  it  to  the  newly  founded  province  of 
Munich.  The  secular  jurisdiction  which  the  bishops 
of  Augsburg  had  exercised  for  more  than  a  thou- 
sand years  was  taken  from  them  in  1802  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.        (A.  Hauck.) 


Biblioobapht:  P.  I.  Braun,  Oeechiehle  der  Bi$ehOfe  von 
Augeburg,  4  vols.,  Augsbiirg.  1813-15;  A.  Steiohele,  Dae 
Bietum  Avgaburg  .  .  .  beechrieben,  6  vols.,  Augsburg, 
1864-1001;  consult  also  Rettbeig,  KD;  Friedrioh,  KD; 
and  Hauck,  KD. 

AUGSBURO  CONFESSION  AND  ITS  APOLOGY. 

Origin  of  the  Confession  (SI). 

Its  Character  and  Contents  (S  2). 

Origin  of  the  Apology  (f  3). 

History  of  the  Confession  and  the  Apology  (S  4). 

On  Jan.  21,  1530,  the  Emperor  Charles  V  issued 
letters  from  Bologna,  inviting  the  German  diet 
to  meet  in  Augsburg  Apr.  8,  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  and  deciding  various  important  ques- 
tions. Although  the  writ  of  invitation  was  couched 
in  very  peaceful  language,  it  was  received  with 
suspicion  by  some  of  the  Evangelicals.  The  far- 
seeing  Landgrave  of  Hesse  hesitated 

I.  Origin  to  attend  the  diet,  but  the  Elector 
of  the  Con-  John  of  Saxony,  who  received  the  writ 

feadon.  Mar.  11,  on  Mar.  14  directed  Luther, 
Jonas,  Bugenhagen,  and  Melanchthon 
to  meet  in  Torgau,  where  he  was,  and  present  a 
summary  of  the  Protestant  faith,  to  be  laid  before 
the  emperor  at  the  diet.  This  summary  has  re- 
ceived the  name  of  the  "  Torgau  Articles."  On  Apr. 
3  the  elector  and  reformers  started  from  Torgau 
and  reached  Coburg  on  Apr.  23.  There  Luther 
was  left  behind.  The  rest  reached  Augsburg 
May  2.  On  the  journey  Melanchthon  worked 
on  an  ''  apology,"  using  the  Torgau  articles,  and  sent 
his  draft  to  Luther  at  Coburg  on  May  11,  who 
approved  it.  Several  alterations  were  suggested 
to  Melanchthon  in  his  conferences  with  Jonas, 
the  Saxon  chancellor  BrQck,  the  conciliatory  bishop 
Stadion  of  Augsburg,  and  the  imperial  secretary 
Alfonso  Valdez.  On  June  23  the  final  form  of  the 
text  was  adopted  in  the  presence  of  the  Elector 
John  of  Saxony,  the  Landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse, 
the  Margrave  George  of  Brandenburg,  the  Dukes 
Ernest  and  Frands  of  Ltlneburg,  the  represent- 
atives of  Nuremberg  and  Reutlmgen,  and  other 
counselors,  besides  twelve  theologians.  After  the 
reading  the  confession  was  signed  by  the  Elector 
John  of  Saxony,  Margrave  George  of  Branden- 
burg, Duke  Ernest  of  LOneburg,  the  Landgrave 
Philip  of  Hesse,  the  Prince  Wolfgang  of  Anhalt, 
the  representatives  of  Nuremberg  and  Reutlingen, 
and  probably  also  by  the  electoral  prince  John  Fred- 
erick and  Duke  Francis  of  Liineburg.  During  the 
diet  the  cities  of  Weissenburg,  Heilbronn,  Kempten, 
and  Windesheim  also  expressed  their  conciurenoe 
with  the  confession.  The  emperor  had  ordered  the 
confession  to  be  presented  to  him  at  the  next 
session,  June  24;  but  when  the  evangelical  princes 
asked  that  it  be  read  in  public,  their  petition  was 
refused,  and  efforts  were  made  to  prevent  the 
public  reading  of  the  document  altogether.  The 
evangelical  princes,  however,  declared  that  they 
would  not  part  with  the  confession  until  its 
reading  should  be  allowed.  The  25th  was  then 
fixed  for  the  day  of  its  presentation.  In  order 
to  exclude  the  people,  the  little  chapel  of  the 
episcopal  palace  was  appointed  in  place  of  the 
spacious  city  hall,  where  the  meetings  of  the  diet 
were  held.  The  two  Saxon  chancellors  Brtick 
and  Beyer,  the  one  with  the  Latin  copy,  the  other 
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with  the  German,  stepped  into  the  middle  of  the 
assembly,  and  against  the  wish  of  the  emperor 
the  German  text  was  read.  The  reading  lasted 
two  hours  and  was  so  distinct  that  every  word 
could  be  heard  outside.  The  reading  being  over, 
the  copies  were  handed  to  the  emperor.  The 
German  he  gave  to  the  imperial  chancellor,  the 
Elector  of  Mains,  the  Latin  he  took  away.  Neither 
of  the  copies  is  now  extant. 

The  history  of  its  origin  shows  that  the  docu- 
ment presented  at  Augsburg  was  confession  and 
apology  at  the  same  time,  destined 

2.  Its  Char-  to  serve  the  cause  of  peace  and  to 
acter  and  refute  the  charge  of  deviating  from 
Contents,   the  ancient  doctrine  of  the  Church 

and  of  having  communion  with  sec- 
taries; and  the  entire  first  part  {Articuli  prcecipui 
fidei,  arts,  i-xxi)  was  intended  to  prove  that  the 
Evangelicals  agreed  with  the  Catholic  teaching, 
and  wherever  they  differed  from  the  transmitted 
form  of  doctrine  they  wished  to  restore  the  original, 
genuine  teaching  of  the  Church.  The  second 
part  (Articuli  in  quHma  recenaentwr  abuaus  mutatis 
xxii-xxviii)  treats  of  abuses  and  proves  how  cer- 
tain general  abuses  must  be  abolished  for  the  sake 
of  conscience  and  that  such  action  was  not  only 
supported  by  Scripture  but  also  by  the  practise 
of  the  ancient  Church  and  the  acknowledged 
teachers  of  the  Church. 

[The  first  part  of  the  Confession,  which  treats 
of  the  chief  articles  of  faith,  speaks  of  the  follow- 
ing subjects:  art.  i,  of  God;  ii,  of  original  sin;  iii,  of 
the  Son  of  God;  iv,  of  justification;  v,  of  the 
ministry  of  the  Church;  vi,  of  the  new  obedience; 
vii,  of  the  Church;  viii,  what  the  Church  is;  ix,  of 
baptism;  x,  of  the  Lord's  Supper;  xi,  of  confession; 
xii,  of  repentance;  xiii,  of  the  use  of  sacraments; 
xiv,  of  ecclesiastical  orders;  xv,  of  ecclesiastical 
rites;  xvi,  of  civil  affairs;  xvii,  of  Christ's  retiim 
to  judgment;  xviii,  of  free  will;  xix,  of  the  cause 
of  sin;  xx,  of  good  works;  xxi,  of  the  worship  of 
saints.  The  second  part  recoimts  the  abuses  which 
have  been  corrected:  art.  i,  of  both  kinds  in  the 
Lord's  Supper;  ii,  of  the  marriage  of  priests;  iii,  of 
the  mass;  iv,  of  confession;  v,  of  the  distinction 
of  meats  and  of  traditions;  vi,  of  monastic  vows; 
vii,  of  ecclesiastical  power.] 

The  hope  that  the  opponents  of  the  Confession 

would  make  a  profession  of  their  faith  was  not 

fulfilled.    They   refused   to   be   con- 

3.  Origin     sidered    as    a   party.    Nevertheless, 
of  the  Apol-  it  was  decided  to  have  the  Confession 

ogy.  examined  by  intelligent  and  unpreju- 

diced scholars,  who  were  to  acknowl- 
edge that  which  was  correct  and  to  refute  that 
which  was  against  the  Christian  faith  and  the 
Christian  Church  (Ficker,  Die  ConftUaHon  des  Augs- 
burger  BekenrUniaaea,  Leipsic,  1891,  pp.  15  sqq.). 
Among  the  twenty  scholars  selected  by  Campeggi 
were  some  of  the  most  malicious  opponents  of 
Luther,  like  Eck,  Faber,  Cochlseus,  Dietenberger, 
and  Wimpina,  and  their  refut-ation  (reprinUd 
by  Ficker)  was  of  such  a  character  that  it  was 
rejected  by  the  emperor  and  the  estates  siding  with 
Rome.  A  revision,  however,  was  accepted,  and 
as  Responsio  AugustaruB  confessionis  it  was  read  on 


Aug.  3,  1530,  in  the  same  room  in  which  the  Con- 
fession had  been  read.  Since  this  reply,  the  Con- 
fviatio  jxmtifica,  as  it  afterward  came  to  be  known 
(the  Latin  text  in  Kolde,  141  sqq.),  was  adopted 
by  the  emperor  as  his  own  and  conformity  to  it  was 
demanded,  the  Protestants  thought  necessary  to 
refute  it.  No  copy  of  the  confutation  was  given 
to  the  Evangdicals,  and,  as  negotiations  led  to  no 
result,  Melanchthon  and  others  were  requested  to 
prepare  an ''  Apology  of  the  Confession,"  that  is 
to  say,  a  refutation  of  the  charges  of  the  Confvtaiio, 
and  the  same  was  approved  by  the  Evangelical 
estates.  Li  the  circuLetr  for  dismissing  the  diet 
which  was  presented  to  the  estates,  Sept.  22, 
the  remark  was  found  that  the  evangelical  con- 
fession "  had  been  refuted."  This  remark  was 
contradicted  by  the  chancellor  BrOck  in  the 
name  of  the  Evangelicals,  who  presented  at  the 
same  time  Melanchthon's  apology.  But  the 
emperor,  to  whom  Ferdinand  had  whispered  some- 
thing, refused  to  accept  it.  This  is  the  so-ealled 
Prima  delxneaUo  apologia,  first  made  known  in 
Latin  by  Chjrtr&us  (Hiatoria  AugustancB  confea- 
sionis,  Frankfort,  1578,  328  sqq.;  beet  edition  of 
the  Latin  and  German  text  in  the  Corpus  refor- 
matorum,  xxvii,  275  sqq.).  Subsequently  Melanch- 
thon received  a  copy  of  the  Confutation,  which 
led  to  many  alterations  in  the  first  draft  of  the 
Apology.  It  was  then  published  in  1531  under 
the  title  Apologia  confessionis  Augustance.  It 
follows  the  articles  of  the  Augustana  (i.e.,  the 
Augsburg  Confession),  and  on  account  of  its  theo- 
logical exposition  is  rather  a  doctrinal  work  than 
a  confession. 

Although  the  emperor  prohibited  the  printing  of 
the  evangelical  coiiession  without  his  special  per- 
mission, diuing  the  diet  six  German 
4.  Hit tory  editions  and  one  in  Latin  were  pub- 
of  the  Con-  lished  (cf.  Corpus  reformatorumf  xxvi, 
fessionand  478  sqq.).  Their  inaccuracy  and 
the  Apology,  incorrectness  induced  Melanchthon 
to  prepare  an  edition  to  which  he 
added  the  Apology.  Thus  originated  the  so-called 
ediUo  princeps  of  the  Augustana  and  Apology, 
which  was  published  in  the  spring  of  1531.  This 
edition  was  regarded  as  the  authentic  reproduction 
of  the  faith  professed  before  the  emperor  and  em- 
pire. Whereas  the  fiirst  recension  of  the  Apology 
was  composed  in  behalf  of  the  evangeUcal  states, 
the  edition  now  issued  by  Melanchthon  was  evi- 
dently a  private  work  to  which  he  attached  his  name 
as  author,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  Augustana. 
Nevertheless,  the  Apology  was  accepted  everywhere 
and  the  German  translation  of  Justus  Jonas  made 
it  accessible  to  the  laity  In  1532  the  Apology 
was  officially  accepted  at  Schweinfurt  by  the 
evangelical  estates  as  an  '*  apology  and  exposition 
of  the  confession  along  with  the  confession."  Ever 
since  the  Augustana  and  Apology  have  been 
regarded  as  the  official  principcd  confessions  of  the 
nascent  Evangelical  church.  Their  recognition 
was  a  condition  of  membership  in  the  Schmalkald 
League;  both  were  adopted  in  the  Concord  of 
Wittenberg  of  1536  and  agun  at  Schmalkald  in 
1537.  Meanwhile  Melanchthon  worked  contin- 
ually to  improve  the  text.    The  German  edition  of 
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the  August  ana  published  in  1533  shows  changes 
in  arts,  iv,  v,  vi,  xii,  xv,  xx,  which  are  of  no  doc- 
trinal consequence.  The  same  is  the  case  with 
subsequent  editions.  More  important  was  the 
new  Latin  edition  of  1540,  where  the  apology  is 
said  to  have  been  dtligerUer  reeognita.  But  the 
Augustana  appears  here  in  such  a  form,  espe- 
cially in  art.  x,  that  it  afterward  received  the 
name  variata.  Although  attention  had  been 
called  in  1537  to  Melanchthon's  changes  in  the 
text,  and  the  Elector  John  Frederick  criticized 
them  as  arrogant  {Corpus  refarmatorum,  iii,  366), 
we  find  that  the  "  Variata  "  when  published  gave 
no  ofiPense.  The  assertion  that  Luther  condemned 
it,  can  not  be  confirmed  (cf.  Kollner,  Symbolik, 
i,  Hamburg,  1837,  239).  The  new  edition  was 
used  freely,  as  a  new  edition  is  preferable  to  an 
older;  even  such  strict  Lutherans  as  Johann  Brenz 
praised  Melanchthon  for  it  (CorpuB  reformatorum, 
iv,  737).  Even  the  fact  that  Johann  Eck  at  the 
Worms  Colloquy  in  1541  mentioned  the  change 
of  the  original  text  (Corpus  reformatorum,  iv,  34 
sqq.;  Ranke,  Deutsche  Geschichte,  iv,  176)  had  so 
little  effect  upon  the  contemporaries  and  Melanch- 
thon, that  when  a  new  edition  became  necessary 
in  1542  the  latter  introduced  other  changes.  After 
the  death  of  Luther,  when  dogmatic  controversies 
widened  the  chasm  between  Melanchthonians  and 
the  strict  Lutherans  and  the  edition  of  1540  became 
the  party-s3rmbol  of  the  former  and  later  also  of  the 
Crypto-Calvinists,  it  naturally  became  an  object 
of  suspicion  to  the  stricter  Lutherans  and  it  was 
but  natural  that  in  preparing  the  Book  of  Concord 
the  original  text  was  adopted.  The  Latin  text 
represents  the  editio  princeps  of  1531,  whereas 
the  German  was  made  from  a  Mainz  copy. 

Cr.  KOLDB.) 

Biblioorapht:  The  best  text  of  the  Confearion  in  Lat. 
and  Germ,  is  by  Tschaokert,  Leipsio,  1001;  given  also  by 
T.  Koide,  Gotha,  1896,  of.  the  ed.  by  E.  Rausoh,  Die  un- 
OeOnderte  augaburgiedit  Confeenon,  Dresden,  1874;  the 
Lat.  with  Eng.  transl.  by  C.  B.  Krauth  is  in  Sohaff,  Creed§, 
iii,  3-73;  the  Krauth  transl.  of  the  Confession  and  Eng. 
transl.  of  the  Apology  by  H.  E.  Jacobs  are  in  the  latter's 
Book  of  Concord,  i.  d»-302.  Philadelphia.  1893.  while  fuU 
information  as  to  the  history  of  these  documents  is  given 
in  the  same,  ii,  24-41.  For  early  history  and  collections  of 
sources  consult  D.  Chytr&us.  Hittorie  der  Augaburger  Con- 
feuion,  Rostock.  1576,  and  often;  J.  J.  MQller.  HiatorU 
von  der  evangduchen  StAnde  Protestation  trie  atich  von 
dem  tur  Augehurg  ilhergebenen  Olaubenebekenntnieee,  Jena, 
1706;  E.  S.  Cyprian,  Hietorie  der  Augehurger  Confeteion, 
Gotha,  1730;  C.A.  Salig,  VolUt&ndige  Hittorie  der  Auge- 
burger  Confeeeion,  3  vols.,  Halle,  1730;  G.  G.  Weber, 
KriOeche  Oeechichte  der  Augtburger  Confeeeion,  aue  archi- 
valiscAenATacArtcAfsn.  2  vols..  Frankfort,  1785.  For  his- 
tory of  the  text  consult  CR,  xxvi,  280;  G.  W.  Panser, 
Die  unverfinderte  augrimrgiedie  Confeeeion,  Nuremberg, 
1782  (Germ,  and  Lat.);  G.  P.  C.  Kaiser,  Beiirag  eu  einer 
krititchen  LiterOrgeediichte  der  Melancthoneehen  Original- 
amegabe,  ib.  1830.  For  the  sources  consult  O.  E.  Fdrste- 
mann,  Urkundenbudt  nor  Oeediichte  dee  Reichetage  su 
Augeburg,  16S0,  Halle,  1830;  idem,  Archiv  fUr  die  Oe- 
edUdUe  der  kirdUiehen  Reformation,  vol.  i,  part  1,  Halle, 
1831;  Luther's  Briefe,  ed.  M.  L.  de  Wette.  vol.  iii.  Berlin, 
1826;  CR,  u;  T.  Kolde.  Analecta  Lutherana,  pp.  119 
sqq.,  Gotha,  1883;  F.  Schirrmacher.  Brief e  und  Akten  nw 
OeediidUe  dee  ReligumegeepriUhe  und  dee  Reidietage  su 
Augeburg,  ib.  1876.  On  the  history  and  interpretation 
oonsult  G.  L.  PUtt,  EinieUung  in  die  Auguetana,  2  vols., 
Erlangen,  1867-68;  O.  Zdckler.  Die  augeburgieehe  Confee- 
eion  aie  eynAoliedie  Lehrgrundlage,  Frankfort,  1870;  C.  P. 
Krauth,  The  Coneervative  Reformation  and  its  Theologv  ae 
represented  in  the  Attgebwrg  Confession,  Philadelphia,  1871; 


L.  von  Ranke,  Deutsche  Oeschiehte,  iii,  172  sqq.,  Leipsio, 
1881;  J.  Ficker,  DieKonfutation  dee  augsburgisdienBdeennl' 
nissee,  ihre  ersle  Oeetalt  und  ihre  Oeschiehte,  ib.  1891; 
H.  E.  Jacobs,  Book  of  Concord,  ut  supu  (the  best  edition 
for  English  readers);  T.  Kolde,  Martin  Luther,  ii,  324  sqq  , 
Ciotha,  1893;  Schaff,  Christian  Church,  vi.  706-718:  J. 
W.  Richard.  PhUip  Melanchthon,  pp.  190-218.  New  York, 
1898;  J.  Kdstli  i,  Martin  Luther,  ii,  192  sqq..  BerUn,  1903. 

AUGSBURO,  IHTERIM  OF.    See  Interim. 

AUGSBURO,  RELIGIOUS  PEACE  OF:  A  con- 
vention  concluded  in  a  diet  at  Augsburg  Sept. 
25,  1555,  intended  to  settle  the  religious  question 
in  Germany.  After  his  victory  over  the  Schmal- 
kald  League  (1547),  the  Emperor  Charles  V  thought 
he  was  near  his  goal,  the  religious  and  ecclesiastical 
unity  of  the  empire.  But  the  desertion  of  Duke 
Maurice  of  Saxony,  and  the  Treaty  of  Passau  (1652) 
changed  the  situation,  because  by  the  latter  public 
recognition  was  given  to  the  Lutheran  faith  as 
among  the  ecclesiastical  institutions  of  the  empire. 
Such  recognition  meant  a  complete  rupture  with  the 
ecclesiastical  and  political  development  inherited 
from  the  Middle  Ages,  and  a  peace  on  the  basis  of 
the  equal  recognition  of  both  religions  was  highly 
unacceptable  to  the  emperor.  As  he  could  not  pre- 
vent it,  he  withdrew  from  the  negotiations  and 
transferred  all  power  to  his  brother  Ferdinand,  who 
felt  like  himself,  but  was  ready  to  accept  the  in- 
evitable. When  the  diet  at  Augsburg  was  finally 
opened  Feb.  5,  1555,  Ferdinand's  endeavor  was 
directed  more  toward  strengthening  the  peace  of 
the  ooimtry  than  to  religion.  But  the  Protestants 
insisted  upon  settling  the  question  of  the  religious 
peace  first,  without  regard  to  a  council.  The  op- 
posite party  yielded  reluctantly.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Augsburg  cardinal.  Otto  von  Truchsess, 
the  spiritual  princes  agreed  that  ''  there  should  be 
concluded  and  established  a  continual,  firm,  un- 
conditional peace  lasting  forever,"  between  the 
professors  **  of  the  old  religion  and  the  estates  be- 
longing to  the  Augsburg  Confession."  The  stipu- 
lations of  the  peace  were  as  follows:  All  adherents 
of  the  Augsburg  Confession  were  to  be  included, 
without  regard  to  its  various  editions  (see  Auos- 
BURQ  Confession  and  its  ApoLoaT),  those  sects 
alone  being  excluded  which  had  been  condemned 
by  decrees  of  the  diet,  as  already  provided  in  the 
Treaty  of  Passau.  Spiritual  jurisdiction  in  Prot- 
estant territory  was  to  be  suspended,  but  the  chap- 
ters were  not  to  be  expelled  from  Protestant  cities. 
Confiscated  spiritual  estates,  which  did  not  belong 
to  those  immediately  subject  to  the  emperor  and 
which  at  the  time  of  the  Treaty  of  Passau  or  later 
were  no  longer  in  the  possession  of  the  clergy  were 
to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Evangelicals.  To 
the  secular  estates  alone  was  unrestricted  freedom 
of  religion  granted,  and  they  were  masters  of  the 
religion  of  their  sidl>jects,  for  "  where  there  is  one 
Lord,  there  should  be  one  religion."  The  conver- 
sion of  a  spiritual  prince  to  the  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion, according  to  the  reservatum  ecclesiasticum 
added  by  the  king,  carried  with  it  the  loss  of  his 
spiritual  dignity  and  his  office  as  well  as  of  the  im- 
perial fief.  The  imperial  chamber,  to  which  Prot- 
estants were  now  admitted,  was  to  watch  over 
the  continuance  of  the  peace.  Considered  all  in 
all,  the  success  of  the  Protestants  was  small.    Prot- 
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estantism  was  deprived  of  the  chance  to  spread, 
by  the  reservaium  ecclesiasticumf  a  large  part  of 
Germany  was  permanently  assigned  to  Catholicism, 
and  the  Lutheran  reformation,  which  had  hardly  be- 
gun, was  broken  o£F,  not  to  be  resumed.  The  little 
that  had  been  gained  was  established,  but  the  im- 
mediate effect  was  the  outbreak  of  the  internal  doc- 
trinal controversies  and  the  rise  of  the  official  Church. 

(T.  KOLDB.) 

In  Austria  and  its  dependencies  Lutheranism 
profited  greatly  by  the  peace.  Many  nobles  having 
become  Protestant  claimed  and  exercised  the  right 
to  promote  the  Protestant  cause  in  their  possessions. 
To  be  sure,  the  Hapsburgs  claimed  for  themselves 
the  exclusive  right  to  determine  the  religion  of  the 
people  in  all  their  dependencies;  but  they  found 
it  impossible  to  enforce  their  views  upon  the  nobles. 

A.H.N. 
Bibuoobapht:  Lehemiuum,  De  pace  rdiffionit  ada  publiea 
ei  originalu,  Frankfort,  1631;  L.  too  Ranke,  DetUachs 
Ch^ehiehie,  vol.  v,  book  x,  Leipeio,  1882;  M.  Ritter, 
Deutache  GeuhiehU  im  ZeiktUer  der  OtoanreformatUm^  i, 
70  8qq.,  Stuttgart.  1880;  G.  Wolff,  Der  Augabtuver  R&- 
houm^friede,  ib.  1800;  F.  von  Beiold,  OetchidUe  der  deut- 
9ch€n  Refcrmation,  p.  866,  Berlin,  1800;  O.  Egelhaaf, 
DeulUcke  OeachidUe  im  tediitekrUen  JakrhumUrt,  ii,  687 
8qq.,  Stuttcart.  1801. 

AUOUSTI,  au"gQs't!,  JOHAlVlf  CHRISTIAN 
WILHELM:  Theologian  and  archeologist:  b.  at 
Eschenberga,  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  Oct.  27,  1772; 
d.  at  Coblenz  Apr.  28,  1841.  He  studied  theology 
at  Jena  and  became  professor  of  philosophy  there 
1800,  of  Oriental  languages  1823;  professor  of  the- 
ology at  Breslau  1812,  at  Bonn  1819,  where  he  rep- 
resented the  older  school  of  theology  by  the  side  of 
younger  teachers  such  as  Lacke,  Gieseler,  and 
Nitzsch;  in  1828  he  became  coimcilor  of  the  con- 
sistory of  Coblenz,  in  1835  president.  Among  his 
works  are  Denkumrdigkeiten  aus  der  chrUUicfien 
ArchOologie  (12  vols.,  Leipsic,  1817-31);  Lekrbuch 
der  chrUUichen  Dogmengeschichte  (1805;  4th  ed., 
1835);  EinleUung  in  das  AUe  Testament  (1806;  2d 
ed.,  1827).  The  most  widely  used  of  his  works  was 
the  Handbuch  der  christlichen  Archdologie  (3  vols., 
1836-37);  he  also  assisted  de  Wette  in  translating 
the  Bible  into  German  (1809-14).  Adaptations  of 
his  works  on  archeology  were  published  in  EngjUsh 
by  J.  E.  Riddle  (London,  1839)  and  L.  Coleman 
(Andover,  1841). 

AUOUSTINA,  SISTER.  SeeLA8AnLX,AMALnsvoN 

AUGnSTHfE  OF  ALVELDT:  German  Fran- 
ciscan; b.  at  Alfeld  (27  m.  s.  of  Hanover),  Prussia, 
c.  1480;  d.  probably  in  Halle  after  1532.  He  first 
appears  in  Leipsic,  where  he  was  a  reader  in  theol- 
ogy at  a  convent.  He  is  the  Minorite  to  whom 
Erasmus  refers  in  the  Spongia,  He  is  known 
chiefly  as  an  opponent  of  Luther.  On  Jan.  20, 
1522,  he  engaged  in  a  public  disputation  at  Weimar 
with  Johann  Lange  in  defense  of  doister^ife.  He 
became  guardian  of  the  Franciscan  cloister  at  Halle 
about  1523.  His  works  have  now  no  value,  except 
as  curiosities. 

AUOUSTmE  (AUSTIN),  SAINT,  OF  CANTER- 
BURT :  The  apostle  to  the  English  and  first  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury;  d.  at  Canterbury  May  26, 604 
or  605.  When  first  heard  of  he  was  prcBposiiua 
(prior)  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Andrew,  founded 


by  Gregory  the  Great  in  Rome,  and  was  sent  by 
Gregory  in  596  at  the  head  of  a  mission  of  forty 
monks  to  preach  to  the  An^o-Saxons.  They  lost 
heart  on  the  way  and  Augustine  went  back  to 
Rome  from  Provence  and  asked  that  the  mission 
be  given  up.  The  pope,  however,  commanded 
and  encouraged  them  to  proceed,  and  they  landed 
on  the  Island  of  Thanet  in  the  spring  of  597. 
They  found  the  way  not  imprepcu^  as  Bertha, 
daugHter  of  Charibert  of  Paris  and  wife  of  Ethel- 
bert,  king  of  Kent,  was  a  Christian  and  was 
allowed  to  worship  God  in  her  own  way.  Ethd- 
bert  permitted  the  missionaries  to  settle  and 
preach  in  his  town  of  Canterbury  and  before  the 
end  of  the  year  he  was  converted  and  Augustine 
was  consecrated  bishop  at  Aries.  At  Christmas 
10,000  of  the  king's  subjects  were  baptized.  Au- 
gustine sent  a  report  of  his  success  to  Gregory  with 
certain  rather  petty  questions  concerning  his  work, 
which  do  not  indicate  a  great  mind.  In  601  Melli- 
tus  (q.v.)  and  others  brought  the  pope's  replies, 
with  the  pallium  for  Augustine  and  a  present  of 
sacred  vessels,  vestments,  relics,  books,  and  the 
like.  Gregory  directed  the  new  archbishop  to  or- 
dain as  soon  as  possible  twelve  suffragan  bishops 
and  to  send  a  bishop  to  York,  who  should  also  have 
twelve  suffragans, — a  plan  which  was  not  carried 
out,  nor  was  the  primatial  see  established  at  London  as 
Gregory  intended.  More  practicable  were  the  pope!s 
mandates  concerning  heathen  temples  and  usages; 
the  former  were  to  be  consecrated  to  Christian 
service  and  the  latter,  so  far  as  possible,  to  be  trans- 
formed into  dedication  ceremonies  or  feasts  of  mar- 
tyrs, since  **  he  who  would  climb  to  a  lofty  height 
must  go  up  by  steps,  not  leaps  "  (letter  of  Gregory 
to  Mellitus,  in  Bede,  i,  30).  Augustine  reconse- 
crated and  rebuilt  an  old  church  at  Canterbury  as 
his  cathedral  and  foimded  a  monastery  in  connection 
with  it.  He  also  restored  a  church  and  foimded 
the  monastery  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  outside 
the  walls.  His  attempts  to  effect  a  union  with  the 
old  British  Church  in  Wales  failed.  See  Anglo- 
Saxons,  Conversion  op  the;  Celtic  Chukch  in 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

Biblioorapht:  The  important  sources  are  Bede.  Hitt  acd.^ 
i,  23-ii,  3  and  the  letters  of  Gregory  the  Great  (in  Haddan 
and  Stubba,  CounciU,  iii,  5-38).  The  thirteenth  cente- 
nary of  Augustine's  mission  in  1897  called  forth  a  number 
of  publications,  including  an  edition  of  the  chapters  of 
Bede,  with  introduction,  by  A.  Snow,  O.  8.  B.,  London, 
1897,  and  The  Miaeion  of  SL  Auguetine  to  England  acoord- 
ing  to  the  Original  DocumenU,  ed.  A  J.  Mason,  Cambridge, 
1897,  which  gives  everything  of  importance  in  Latin  and 
English  (cf.  also  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  ut  sup.,  iii,  3-60). 
Monographs  of  a  more  popular  character  were  issued  by 
G.  F.  Browne,  AuguaHne  and  hie  Companiona,  London, 
1895;  E.  L.  Cutts,  Auguatine  of  Canterbury,  ib.  1895; 
Brou,  S.  J.,  St.  Augtutin  de  Canterbury  et  aea  compagnona, 
Paris,  1897,  Eng.  transL.  London,  1897;  F.  A.  Gasquet. 
The  Miaaion  of  St.  Auguatine,  ib.  1897;  W.  E.  Collins, 
Beginninga  of  Engliah  CkriaUaniiy:  Coming  of  SL  Augua- 
tine, ib.  1898  (brief  but  scholarly);  mention  may  be  made 
also  of  DNB,  1885,  u,  255-257;  W.  Hook,  Uvea  of  the 
Archbiahopa  of  Canterbury,  vol.  i,  London,  1860;  E.  Bas- 
senge.  Die  Sendung  Auguatina  tur  Bekehrung  der  AngA- 
aachaen,  Leipsic,  1890;  A  P.  Stanley,  Hiatorieal  Me- 
nujriala  of  Canterbury,  pp.  19-55,  London,  1883;  G.  F.  Mac- 
lear,  Apoatlea of  Mediaval Europe,  pp.  87-98,  London,  1888; 
W.  Bright,  Early  Engliah  CAurcfc  Hiatory,  pp.  40-109,  Ox- 
ford, 1897.  The  life  of  Augustine  is  included  in  CaidiDal 
Newman's  Livea  of  the  Engliah  Sainia,  London,  1845. 
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AUGUSTINE,  SAINT,  OF  HIPPO. 


.  Life. 
1.  Formative  Period. 
Souroea  for  a  Biography  (§  1). 
Boyhood.  Parental  Influences  ((2). 
Schooling  and  Early  Marriage  (S  3). 
Comes  Under  Manichean  Influences 

(§4). 
Teaches  at  Thagaste  (§  5). 
Rejection   of  Manicheanism.     Re- 
moval to  Rome  (S  6). 
Life  Under  Ambrose  at  Milan  (§  7). 


Attracted  to  Neoplatonism  (S  8). 
Conversion  to  Christianity  (f  9). 
Baptism.     Ordination    in    Africa 

(§  10). 
Presbyterate  at  Hippo  (S  11). 
Beginnings  of    Polemic    Activity 

(8  12). 
2.  Work  as  Bishop. 

Election  to  the  Bishopric  (§1). 
Poesidius's    View    of    Augustine's 

Services  (S  2). 


Doctrinal  Importance  of  Augustine 

(8  3). 
Events  of  His  Episcopate  (S  4). 
II.  Theology  and  Writings. 

His  Anti-Manicheanism  (SI). 
His  Anti-Pelagianinm  (S  2). 
Anti-Pelagian  Writings  (§  3). 
Activity  Against  Donatism  (S  4). 
Development  of  His  Views  (S  6). 
Additional  Writings  (S  6). 
Miscellaneous  Works  (S  7). 


I.  Life:  1.  FormatlTe  Period:  Augustine,  bishop 
of  Hippo  (Lat.  AuffutHntu;  the  pnenomen  Aure- 
lius  given  by  Orosius,  Prosper,  and  others,  has  no 
evidence  in  his  own  writings,  or  in  letters  ad- 
dressed to  him),  is  not  only  the  most  important  of 
the  Fathers  of  the  early  Church,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  one  best  known  through  a  variety  of 
specially  full  and  useful  sources.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  fertile  writers  of  the  early  period,  and 
the  multiplication  of  his  manuscripts  has  allowed 
his  works  to  come  down  relatively  complete  in  num- 
ber. Among  these,  the  Confessio- 
z.  Sources  nes   and    the    Retractationes    have  a 

for  a  Bi-    unique  value  for  the  history  of  primi- 

ography.  tive  church  life,  while  others  are  full 
of  biographical  details.  Moreover, 
a  countryman  of  his,  Possidius,  Bishop  of  Calama, 
who  was  in  close  relations  with  him  for  forty  years 
and  present  at  his  death,  has  given  us  a  life  which 
deserves  a  place  of  honor  in  early  hagiography. 
We  have  thus  remarkably  satisfactory  sources 
both  as  to  Augustine's  life  and  as  to  his  literary 
work.  He  himself,  in  his  Canfeasianea  (written 
between  397  and  400),  has  described  the  events 
of  his  first  thirty-three  years;  and  for  the  rest  of 
his  life  we  have  both  the  treatises  and  letters, 
which  begin  about  the  time  when  the  Canfesaianea 
stop,  as  well  as  the  biography  by  Possidius.  For 
the  historical  imderstanding  of  his  works,  as  well 
as  for  their  dates  and  criticism,  Augustine  himself 
has  left  in  the  RetractaHonea  (completed  at  the  end 
of  427)  a  unique  guide.  In  this  review  he  takes  up 
each  one  of  his  writings,  except  the  letters  and  ser- 
mons, in  chronological  order,  with  the  purpose  of 
explaining  things  which  might  be  misconstrued 
or  of  restating  them  in  a  better  way;  and  Possidius 
has  given  us  also  a  comprehensive  and  systematic 
list  of  all  the  writings,  as  an  appendix  to  his  biog- 
raphy. 

Augustine  is  the  first  ecclesiastical  author  the 
whole  course  of  whose  development  can  be  cleariy 
traced,  as  well  as  the  first  in  whose  case  we  are  able 
to  determine  the  exact  period  covered  by  his  career, 
to  the  very  day.  He  informs  us  himself  that  he  was 
bom  at  Thagaste  (Tagaste;  now  Suk 
2.  Boyhood.  Arras),  in  proconsular  Numidia,  Nov. 

Parental  13,  354;  he  died  at  Hippo  Regius 
Influences,  (just  south  of  the  modem  Bona)  Aug. 
28,430.  [Both  Suk  Arras  and  Bona  are 
in  the  present  Algeria,  the  first  60  m.  w.  by  s.  and  the 
second  65  m.  w.  of  Tunis,  the  ancient  Carthage.] 
His  father  Patridus,  as  a  member  of  the  council, 
belonged  to  the  influential  classes  of  the  place; 
he  was,  however,  in  straitened  circumstances, 
and  seems  to  have  had  nothing  remarkable  either 


in  mental  equipment  or  in  character,  but  to  have 
been  a  lively,  sensual,  hot-tempered  person,  en- 
tirely taken  up  with  his  worldly  concerns,  and 
unfriendly  to  Christianity  until  the  close  of  his  life; 
he  became  a  catechumen  shortly  before  Augustine 
reached  his  sixteenth  year  (369-370).  To  his  mother 
Monnica  (so  the  manuscripts  write  her  name,  not 
Monica;  b.  331,  d.  387)  Augustine  later  believed 
that  he  owed  what  he  became.  But  though  she 
was  evidently  an  honorable,  loving,  self-sacrificing, 
and  able  woman,  she  was  not  always  the  ideal  of 
a  Christian  mother  that  tradition  has  m^de  her 
appear.  Her  religion  in  earlier  life  has  traces  of 
formality  and  woridliness  about  it;  her  ambition 
for  her  son  seems  at  first  to  have  had  little  moral 
earnestness  and  she  regretted  his  Manicheanism 
more  than  she  did  his  early  sensuality.  It  seems 
to  have  been  through  Ambrose  and  Augustine 
that  she  attained  the  mature  personal  piety  with 
which  she  left  the  world.  Of  Augustine  as  a  boy 
his  parents  were  intensely  proud.  He  received  his 
first  education  at  Thagaste,  learning  to  read  and 
write,  as  well  as  the  rudiments  of  Greek  and  Latin 
literature,  from  teachers  who  followed  the  old 
traditional  pagan  methods.  He  seems  to  have  had 
no  systematic  instruction  in  the  Christian  faith 
at  this  period,  and  though  enrolled  among  the  cate- 
chumens, apparently  was  near  baptism  only  when 
an  illness  and  his  own  boyish  desire  made  it  tem- 
porarily probable. 

His  father,  delighted  with  his  son's  progress  in  his 
studies,  sent  him  first  to  the  neighboring  Madaura, 
and  then  to  Carthage,  some  two  days'  journey 
away.  A  year's  enforced  idleness,  while  the 
means  for  this  more  expensive  schooling  were  being 
accimiulated,  proved  a  time  of  moral  deterioration; 
but  we  must  be  on  our  guard  against  forming  our 
conception  of  Augustine's  vicious  living  from  the 
Confeaaionea  alone.  To  speak,  as  Mommsen  does, 
of  ''  frantic  dissipation "  is  to  attach  too  much 
weight  to  his  own  penitent  expressions  of  self- 
reproach.  Looking  back  as  a  bishop,  he  naturally 
regarded  his  whole  life  up  to  the 
3.  Schooling  "  conversion  "  which  led  to  his  bap- 
and  Early  tism  as  a  period  of  wandering  from 
Marriage,  the  right  way;  but  not  long  after 
this  conversion,  he  judged  difTerently, 
and  found,  from  one  point  of  view,  the  tiuning- 
point  of  his  career  in  his  taking  up  philosophy  in 
his  nineteenth  year.  This  view  of  his  earty  life, 
which  may  be  traced  also  in  the  Confeaaionea, 
is  probably  nearer  the  tmth  than  the  popular 
conception  of  a  youth  simk  in  all  kinds  of  inunoral- 
ity.  When  he  began  the  study  of  rhetoric  at 
Carthage,  it  is  true  that  (in  company  with  corn- 
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rades  whose  ideas  of  pleasure  were  probably  much 
more  gross  than  his)  he  drank  of  the  cup  of  sensual 
pleasure.  But  his  ambition  prevented  him  from 
allowing  his  dissipations  to  interfere  with  his 
studies.  His  son  Adeodatus  was  bom  in  the  stun- 
mer  of  372,  and  it  was  probably  the  mother  of  this 
child  whose  charms  enthralled  him  soon  after  his 
arrival  at  Carthage  about  the  end  of  370.  But  he 
remained  faithful  to  her  until  about  385,  and  the 
grief  which  he  felt  at  parting  from  her  shows  what 
the  relation  had  been.  In  the  view  of  the  civiliza- 
tion of  thai  period,  such  a  monogamous  union  was 
distinguished  from  a  formal  marriage  only  by 
certain  legal  restrictions,  in  addition  to  the  infor- 
mality of  its  beginning  and  the  possibility  of  a 
voluntary  dissolution.  Even  the  Church  was 
slow  to  condemn  such  unions  absolutely,  and 
Monnica  seems  to  have  received  the  child  and  his 
mother  publicly  at  Thagaste.  In  any  case  Augus- 
tine was  known  to  Carthage  not  as  a  roysterer 
but  as  a  quiet  honorable  student.  He  was,  how- 
ever, internally  dissatisfied  with  his  life.  The 
Hortenstus  of  Cicero,  now  lost  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  fragments,  made  a  deep  impression  on 
him.  To  know  the  truth  was  henceforth  his  deepest 
wish.  About  the  time  when  the  contrast  between 
his  ideals  and  his  actual  life  became  intolerable, 
he  learned  to  conceive  of  Christianity  as  the  one 
religion  which  could  lead  him  to  the  attainment 
of  his  ideal.  But  his  pride  of  intellect  held  him 
back  from  embracing  it  earnestly;  the  Scriptures 
could  not  bear  comparison  with  Cicero;  he  sought  for 
wisdom,  not  for  humble  submission  to  authority. 

In  this  frame  of  mind  he  was  ready  to  be  affected 
by  the  Blanichean  propaganda  which   was   then 

actively  carried  on  in  Africa,  without 

4.  Comet     apparently  being  much  hindered  by 

Under  Mani- the  imperial  edict  against  assemblies 

chean  In-    of  the  sect.    Two   things  especially 

fluences.     attracted    him   to   the     Manicheans: 

they  felt  at  liberty  to  criticize  the 
Scriptures,  particularly  the  Old  Testament,  with 
perfect  freedom;  and  they  held  chastity  and  self- 
denial  in  honor.  The  former  fitted  in  with  the 
impression  which  the  Bible  had  made  on  Augustine 
himself;  the  latter  corresponded  closely  to  his 
mood  at  the  time.  The  prayer  which  he  tells  us 
he  had  in  his  heart  then,  "  Lord,  give  me  chastity 
and  temperance,  but  not  now,"  may  be  taken  as 
the  formula  which  represents  the  attitude  of  many 
of  the  Manichean  audUorea.  Among  these  Augus- 
tine was  classed  during  his  nineteenth  year;  but 
he  went  no  further,  though  he  held  firmly  to  Mani- 
cheanism  for  nine  years,  during  which  he  en- 
deavored to  convert  all  his  friends,  scorned  the 
sacraments  of  the  Church,  and  held  frequent  dis- 
putations with  catholic  believers. 

Having    finished   his   studies,    he   returned   to 
Thagaste  and  began  to  teach  grammar,  living  in 

the  house  of  Romanianus,  a  prominent 

5.  Teaches   citizen  who  had  been  of  much  service 

at  Thagaste.  to  him  since  his  father's  death,  and 

whom  he  converted  to  Manicheanism. 
Monnica  deeply  grieved  at  her  son's  heresy,  for- 
bade him  her  house,  until  reassured  by  a  vision 
that    promised    his  restoration.    She    comforted 


herself  also  by  the  word  of  a  certain  bishop  (prob- 
ably of  Thagaste)  that  "  the  child  of  so  many 
tears  could  not  be  lost.''  He  seems  to  have  spent 
h'ttle  more  than  a  year  in  Thagaste,  when  the 
desire  for  a  wider  field,  together  with  the  death 
of  a  dear  friend,  moved  him  to  return  to  Carthage 
as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric. 

The  next  period  was  a  time  of  diligent  study, 
and  produced  (about  the  end  of  380)  the  treatise, 
long  since  lost,  De  pidchro  et  apto. 
6.  Rejection  Meanwhile  the  hold  of  Bianicheanism 
of  Mani-  on  him  was  loosening.  Its  feeble 
cheanism.  cosmology  and  metaphysics  had  long 
Removal  to  since  failed  to  satisfy  him,  and  the 
Rome.  astrological  superstiticms  springing 
from  the  credulity  of  its  disciples 
offended  his  reason.  The  members  of  the  sect, 
imwilling  to  lose  him,  had  great  hopes  from  a  meet- 
ing with  their  leader  Faust  us  of  Mileve;  but  when 
he  came  to  Carthage  in  the  autunm  of  382,  he  too 
proved  disappointing,  and  Augustine  ceased  to  be 
at  heart  a  Blanichean.  He  was  not  yet,  however, 
prepared  to  put  anjrthing  in  the  place  of  the  doc- 
trine he  had  held,  and  remained  in  outward  com- 
mimion  with  his  former  associates  while  he  piusued 
his  search  for  truth.  Soon  after  his  Manichean  con- 
victions had  broken  down,  he  left  Carthage  for 
Rome,  partly,  it  would  seem,  to  escape  the  pre- 
ponderating influence  of  his  mother  on  a  mind 
which  craved  perfect  freedom  of  investigation. 
Here  he  was  brought  more  than  ever,  by  obligations 
of  friendship  and  gratitude,  into  close  association 
with  Manicheans,  of  whom  there  were  many  in 
Rome,  not  merely  auditores  but  perfecU  or  fully 
initiated  members.  This  did  not  last  long,  however, 
for  the  prefect  Symmachus  sent  him  to  Milan, 
certainly  before  the  beginning  of  385,  in  answer 
to  a  request  for  a  professor  of  rhetoric. 

The  change  of  residence  completed  Augustine's 
separation    from  Manicheanism.     He  listened  to 
the  preaching  of  Ambrose  and  by  it 
7*  Life  Un-  was  made  acquainted  with  the   alle- 
der  Am-    gorical   interpretation   of   the   Scrip- 
brose  at    tures  and  the  weakness  of  the  Mani- 
Milan.      chean  Biblical  criticism,  but  he   was 
not    yet    ready    to    accept    catholic 
Christianity.    His  mind  was  still  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  skeptical  philosophy  of  the  later  Acad- 
emy. This  was  the  least  satisfactory  stage  in  his  men- 
tal development,  though  his  external  circimistanoes 
were  increasingly  favorable.    He  had  his  mother 
again  with  him  now,  and  shared  a  house  and  garden 
with  her  and  his  devoted  friends  Alypius  and  Ne- 
bridius,  who  had  followed  him  to  Milim;  his  assured 
social  position  is  shown  also  by  the  fact  that,  in 
deference  to  his  mother's  entreaties,  he  was  for- 
mally' betrothed  to  a  woman  of  suitable  station. 
As  a  catechumen  of  the  Church,  he  listened  regulariy 
to  the  sermons  of  Ambrose.    The  bishop,  though  as 
yet    he   knew   nothing   of    Augustine's   internal 
struggles,   had  welcomed  him  in  the  friendliest 
manner  both  for  his  own  and  for  Monnica's  sake. 
Yet  Augustine  was  attracted  only  by  Ambrose's 
eloquence,  not  by  his  faith;  now  he  agreed,  and 
now  he  questioned.    Morally  his  life  was  perhaps 
at  its  lowest  point.    On  his  betrothal,  he  had  put 
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away  the  mother  of  his  son;  but  neither  the  grief 
which  he  felt  at  this  parting  nor  regard  for  his 
future  wife,  who  was  as  yet  too  young  for  marriage, 
prevented  him  from  taking  a  new  concubine  for  the 
two  intervening  years.  Sensuality,  however,  began 
to  pall  upon  him,  little  as  he  cared  to  struggle 
against  it.  His  idealism  was  by  no  means  dead; 
he  told  Romanian,  who  came  to  Milan  at  this 
time  on  business,  that  he  wished  he  could  live  alto- 
gether in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  philoso- 
phy; and  a  plan  was  even  made  for  the  foundation 
of  a  community  retired  from  the  world,  which 
should  live  entirely  for  the  pursuit  of  truth.  With 
this  project  his  intention  of  marriage  and  his  am- 
bition interfered,  and  Augustine  was  further  ofiP 
than  ever  from  peace  of  mind. 

In  his  thirty-first  year  he  was  strongly  attracted 
to  Neoplatonism  by  the  logic  of  his  development. 

The  idealistic  character  of  this    phi- 

8.  Attracted  losophy  awoke    unbounded    enthusi- 

to  Neo-     asm,  and  he  was  attracted  to  it  also 

platonism.   by  its  exposition  of  pure  intellectual 

being  and  of  the  origin  of  evil.  These 
doctrines  brought  him  closer  to  the  Church,  though 
he  did  not  yet  grasp  the  full  significance  of  its  central 
doctrine  of  the  personality  of  Jesus  Christ.  In 
bis  earlier  writings  he  names  this  acquaintance 
with  the  Neoplatonic  teaching  and  its  relation  to 
Christianity  as  the  turning-point  of  his  life,  though 
in  the  Confessiones  it  appears  only  as  a  stage  on 
the  long  road  of  error.  The  truth,  as  it  may  be 
established  by  a  careful  comparison  of  his  earlier 
and  later  writings,  is  that  his  idealism  had  been 
distinctly  strengthened  by  Neoplatonism,  which 
had  at  the  same  time  revealed  his  own  will,  and  not 
a  natura  altera  in  him,  as  the  subject  of  his  baser 
desires.  This  made  the  conflict  between  ideal  and 
actual  in  his  life  more  unbearable  than  ever.  Yet 
his  sensual  desires  were  still  so  strong  that  it  seemed 
impossible  for  him  to  break  away  from  them. 

Help  came  in  a  curious  way.  A  countryman  of 
his,  Pontitianus,  visited  him  and  told  him  things 
which  he  had  never  heard  about  the  monastic  life 
and  the  wonderful  conquests  over  self  which  had 
been  won  under  its  inspiration.  Augustine's  pride 
was  touched;  that  the  unlearned  should  take  the 

kingdom  of  heaven  by  violence,  while 

9.  Conver-  he  with  all  his  learning,  was  still  held 

don  to      captive  by  the  flesh,  seemed  unworthy 

Christianity,  of  him.    When  Pontitianus  had  gone, 

with  a  few  vehement  words  to  Alypius, 
he  went  hastily  with  him  into  the  garden  to 
fight  out  this  new  problem.  Then  followed  the 
scene  so  often  described.  Overcome  by  his  con- 
flicting emotions  he  left  Aljrpius  and  threw  himself 
down  under  a  fig-tree  in  tears.  From  a  neigh- 
boring house  came  a  child's  voice  repeating  again 
and  agun  the  simple  words  ToUe,  lege,  "  Take  up 
and  read."  It  seemed  to  him  a  heavenly  indica- 
tion; he  picked  up  the  copy  of  St.  Paul's  epistles 
which  he  had  left  where  he  and  Alypius  had  been 
sitting,  and  opened  at  Romans  xiii.  When  he 
came  to  the  words,  "  Let  us  walk  honestly  as  in  the 
day;  not  in  rioting  and  drunkenness,  not  in 
chambering  and  wantonness,"  it  seemed  to  him 
that  a  dedflive  message  had  been  sent  to  his  own 


soul,  and  his  resolve  was  taken.  Alypius  found  a 
word  for  himself  a  few  lines  further,  "  Him  that 
is  weak  in  the  faith  receive  ye;"  and  together 
they  went  into  the  house  to  bring  the  good  news 
to  Monnica.  This  was  at  the  end  of  the  summer 
of  386. 

Augustine,  intent  on  breaking  wholly  with  his 
old  life,  gave  up  his  position,  and  wrote  to  Ambrose 
to  ask  for  baptism.  The  months  which  inter- 
vened between  that  summer  and  the  Easter  of  the 
following  year,  at  which,  according  to  the  early 
custom,  he  intended  to  receive  the  sacrament,  were 
spent  in  deUghtful  calm  at  a  coimtry-house,  put  at 
his  disposal  by  one  of  his  friends,  at  Cassisiacmn 
(Casciago,  47  m.  n.  by  w.  of  Milan).  Here  Monnica 
Alypius,  Adeodatus,  and  some  of  his  pupils  kept 
him  company,  and  he  still  lectured  on 
10.  Baptism.  Vergil  to  them  and  held  philosophic 
Ordination  discussions.  The  whole  party  re- 
in Africa,  turned  to  Milan  before  Easter  (387), 
and  Augustine,  with  Alypius  and  Adeo- 
datus, was  baptized.  Plans  were  then  made  for 
returning  to  Africa;  but  these  were  upset  by  the 
death  of  Monnica,  which  took  place  at  Ostia  as 
they  were  preparing  to  cross  the  sea,  and  has  been 
described  by  her  devoted  son  in  one  of  the  most 
tender  and  beautiful  passages  of  the  Confessiones. 
Augustine  remained  at  least  another  year  in  Italy, 
apparently  in  Rome,  living  the  same  quiet  Ufe 
which  he  had  led  at  Cassisiacum,  studying  and 
writing,  in  company  with  his  countryman  Evo- 
dius,  later  bishop  of  Uzalis.  Here,  where  he  had 
been  most  closely  associated  with  the  Manicheans, 
his  Uterary  warfare  with  them  naturally  began;  and 
he  was  also  writing  on  free  will,  though  this  book 
was  only  finished  at  Hippo  in  391.  In  the  autumn 
of  388,  passing  through  Carthage,  he  returned  to 
Thagaste,  a  far  different  man  from  the  Augustine 
who  had  left  it  five  years  before.  Alypius  was 
still  with  him,  and  also  Adeodatus,  who  died  young, 
we  do  not  know  when  or  where.  Here  Augustine 
and  his  friends  again  took  up  a  quiet,  though  not  yet 
in  any  sense  a  monastic,  life  in  common,  and  pui^ 
sued  their  favorite  studies.  About  the  beginning 
of  391,  having  foimd  a  friend  in  Hippo  to  help  in 
the  foimdation  of  what  he  calls  a  monastery,  he 
sold  his  inheritance,  and  was  ordained  presbyter  in 
response  to  a  general  demand,  thou^  not  with- 
out misgivings  on  his  own  part. 

The  years  which  he  spent  in  the  presbyterate 
(391-395)  are  the  last  of  his  formative  period.    The 
very  earliest  works  which  fall  within  the  time  of 
his  episcopate  show  us  the  fully  developed  theolo- 
gian of  whose  special  teaching  we  think  when  we 
speak  of  Augustinianism.    There  is  little  externally 
noteworthy  in    these   four  years.    He   took    up 
active    work     not    later    than    the 
zz.  Pres-   Easter  of   391,   when  we   find    him 
byterate  at  preaching  to  the  candidates  for  bap- 
ffippo.      tism.    The  plans  for  a  monastic  com- 
munity which   had  brought  him   to 
Hippo    were  now  realized.    In    a  garden   given 
for    the    piupose    by   the    bishop,  Valerius,   he 
foimded  his  monastery,  which  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  in  Africa,  and  is  of  especial  si^ficance 
because  it  maintained  a  clerical  school  and  thus 
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made  a  connecting  link  between  monasticiam 
and  the  secular  clergy.  Other  details  of  this 
period  are  that  he  appealed  to  Aurelius,  bishop 
of  Carthage,  to  suppress  the  custom  of  hold- 
ing banquets  and  entertainments  in  the  churches, 
and  by  395  had  succeeded,  through  his  courageous 
eloquence,  in  abolishing  it  in  Hippo;  that  in  392 
a  public  disputation  took  place  between  him  and  a 
Manichean  presbyter  of  Hippo,  Fortunatus;  that 
his  treatise  De  fide  et  tymbolo  was  prepared  to  be 
read  before  the  council  held  at  Hippo  October  8, 
393;  and  that  after  that  he  was  in  Carthage  for  a 
while,  perhaps  in  connection  with  the  synod  held 
there  in  394. 

The  intellectual  interests  of  these  four  years  are 
more  easily  determined,  principally  concerned  as 
they  are  with  the  Manichean  controversy,  and  pro- 
ducing the  treatises  De  utilitaU  ere- 
12,  Begin-  dendi  (391),  De  duabits  animabtu  eon- 
ningt  of  tra  Manichaoe  (first  half  of  392),  and 
Polemic  Contra  Adimantum  (394  or  395).  His 
Activity,  activity  against  the  Donatists  also 
begins  in  this  period,  but  he  is  still 
more  occufned  with  the  Manicheans,  both  from 
the  recollections  of  his^wn  past  and  from  his  in- 
creasing knowledge  of  Scripture,  which  appears, 
together  with  a  stronger  hold  on  the  Church's 
teaching,  in  the  works  just  named,  and  even  more 
in  others  of  this  period,  such  as  his  expositions  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Moimt  and  of  the  Epistles  to  the 
Romans  and  the  Galatians.  Full  as  the  writings 
of  this  epoch  are,  however,  of  Biblical  phrases  and 
terms, — ^grace  and  the  law,  predestination,  vocation, 
justification,  regeneration — a  reader  who  is  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  Neoi^tonism  will  detect 
Augustine's  old  love  of  it  in  a  Christian  dress  in 
not  a  few  places.  He  has  entered  so  far  into  St. 
Paul's  teaching  that  humanity  as  a  whole  appears 
to  him  a  maesa  peccaH  or  peccatorumf  which,  if  left 
to  itself,  that  is,  without  the  grace  of  God,  must 
inevitably  perish.  However  much  we  are  here 
reminded  of  the  later  Augustine,  it  is  clear  that  he 
still  held  the  belief  that  the  free  wiU  of  man  could 
decide  his  own  destiny.  He  knew  some  who  saw 
in  Romans  ix  an  unconditional  predestination 
which  took  away  the  freedom  of  the  will;  but  he 
was  still  convinced  that  this  was  not  the  Church's 
teaching.  His  opinion  on  this  point  did  not  change 
till  after  he  was  a  bishop. 

2.  Work  as  Bishop:    The  more  widely  known 
Augustine  became,  the  more  Valerius,  the  bishop 
of  Hippo,  was  afraid  of  losing  him  on  the  first  va- 
cancy of  some  neighboring  see,  and  desired  to  fix 
him  permanently  in  Hippo  by  making  him  coad- 
jutor-bishop,— a  desire  in  which  the 
z.  Election  people    ardently    concurred.    Augus- 
to  the       tine  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  pro- 
Bishopric,    ject,  though  possibly  neither  he  nor  Va- 
lerius knew  that  it  might  be  held  to  be 
a  violation  of  the  eighth  canon  of  Nicsea,  which  for- 
bade in  its  last  clause  "  two  bishops  in  one  city  " 
(Hefele,  Conciliengeachtchte,  i,407  sqq.,  Eng.  transl., 
1,409-410);  and  the  primate  of  Numidia,  Meg^lius  of 
Calama,  seems  to  have  raised  difificuldes  which  qprang 
at  least  partly  from  a  personal  lack  of  confidence. 
But  Valerius  carried  his  plan  through,  and  not  long 


before  Christmas,  395,  Augustine  was  consecrated 
by  Megalius.  It  is  not  known  when  Valerius  died; 
but  it  makes  little  difference,  since  for  the  rest  of 
his  life  he  left  the  administration  more  and  more 
in  the  hands  of  his  assistant. 

A  complete  narration  of  Augustine's  doings  dur- 
ing the  thirty-five  years  in  which  he  was  the  glory 
of  the  little  diocese  would  require  a  history  of  the 
African,  almost  of  the  whole  Western,  Church. 
Here  we  can  do  no  more  than  briefly  discuss  some 
things  which  constitute  his  importance  to  later 
Christianity,  and  mention  a  few  important  bio- 
graphical facts.  Further  details  will  be  found  in 
the  articles  Donatism,  Pelagiub,  Semipelagian- 
laif,  MoNABTiciBM,  NoRTH  AFRICAN  Church.  The 
life  of  Augustine  by  his  friend  Possidius  shows  that 
its  author  was  possessed  by  the  de- 
2.  Potsid-  sire  to  erect  a  suitable  memorial  to  a 
ius's  View  of  man  who  was  destined  to  have  a  last- 
Auguttinel  ing  importance  in  the  history  of  the 
Services.  Church;  it  is  much  more  than  a  mere 
product  of  hagiography.  He  con- 
siders Augustine  first  as  an  author  who  has  left  so 
many  works  in  refutation  of  heresy  and  encourage- 
ment of  piety  that  few  even  of  diligent  students 
can  master  them  all;  and  he  feels  himself  therefore 
bound  to  include  a  brief  account  of  his  subject's 
literary  activity.  Then  he  deals  with  the  services 
which  Augustine  rendered  to  the  peace  and  unity 
of  the  Church  by  his  labors  against  the  Donatists; 
and  finally  he  attributes  to  Augustine's  encourage- 
ment of  monastidsm  much  of  its  growth,  together 
with  an  actual  regeneration  of  the  clerical  life.  His 
view  on  the  two  latter  points,  if  colored  a  little 
*  by  the  local  point  of  view,  is  still  the  respectable 
opinion  of  a  contemporary;  but  it  does  not  alto- 
gether agree  with  the  deliberate  historical  judg- 
ment of  posterity.  The  Vandid  invasion,  which 
came  like  a  spring  frost  upon  the  young  life  of  the 
African  CThurch,  and  the  Mohammedan  conquests, 
both  prevented  Augustine's  labors  from  having 
their  full  effect  in  Africa.  Leaving  aside  for  the 
moment  the  influence  of  his  writings,  one  may 
really  say  that  the  condemnation  of  Pelagianism 
was  the  only  permanant  result  of  his  work. 

But  his  writings  have  continued  to  exert  such 
an  influence,  by  no  means  confined  to  the  time  of 
the  early  Chiurch  nor  to  African  soil,  as  no  other 
Father  before  or  since  has  ever  attained. 
3.  Doctrinal  If  we  look  to  the  posthumous  effects 
Importance  they  have  had,  we  may  agree  with  the 
of  Augni-  verdict  of  Possidius,  and  carry  it 
tine.  further  than  was  possible  to  a  contem- 
porary. Augustine  is  practically  the 
father  of  all  western  Christianity  after  his  time.  It 
is  true  that  Catholicism  has  never  officially  accepted 
his  doctrine  of  grace  in  its  entirety;  but  this  fact 
is  of  relatively  slight  importance  when  we  think  of 
the  colossal  influence  which  his  writings  have  had 
upon  the  gradual  shaping  of  the  (lurch's  doctrine 
as  a  whole — ^there  is  scarcely  a  single  Roman  Cath- 
olic dogma  which  is  historically  intelligible  without 
reference  to  his  teaching.  And  it  is  not  only  the 
dogmas  of  the  Western  (^urch  over  which  he  has 
exerted  an  unparalleled  influence;  its  hierarchical 
and  its  scientific  development  both  derive  from 
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him.  The  great  struggle  between  the  rival  chiefs 
of  medieval  Christendom,  the  pope  and  the  emperor, 
is  explicable  in  its  deepest  meaning,  intelligible  in 
its  course,  only  from  his  De  civitate  Dei;  when  medi- 
eval theology  was  most  active,  then  it  was  most 
under  his  influence,  and  the  scholastic  movement 
was  determined,  not  only  in  its  speculations  but  in 
its  very  method,  by  him.  From  him,  again,  medi- 
eval mysticism,  in  both  its  authorized  and  its 
heretical  forms,  received  its  most  decisive  impulse; 
Augustinian  influences  must  be  taken  into  accoimt 
in  the  study  of  all  the  so-called  precursors  of  the 
Reformation.  When,  however,  we  have  called 
him  the  father  of  medieval  Catholicism,  we  have 
not  yet  said  all.  The  effect  of  his  teaching  in  the 
East  has  been,  to  be  sure,  slight  and  indirect;  but 
the  Reformers  made  an  ally  of  him.  The  charac- 
teristic notes  of  what  are  specifically  called  the 
Reformed  Churches,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Lutheran,  are  especially  foimded  upon  Augustinian 
tradition.  In  the  history  of  philosophy,  too,  he 
has  been  a  force  far  beyond  the  Middle  Ages;  in 
both  Descartes  and  Spinoza  his  voice  may  be  dis- 
tinctly heard. 

Space  forbids  any  attempt  to  trace  all  the  causes 
of  these  abiding  effects;  and  in  what  remains  to  be 
said,  biographical  interest  must  be  largely  our 
guide.  We  know  a  considerdt)le  nimiber  of  events 
in  Augustine's  episcopal  life  which  can  be  surely 

placed — ^the  so-called  third  and  eighth 
4.  Bvents    synods  of  Carthage  in  397  and  403,  at 
of  His      which,  as  at  those  still  to   be  men- 
Episcopate,  tioned,  he  was  certainly  present;  the 

disputation  with  the  Manichean  Felix 
at  Hippo  in  404;  the  eleventh  synod  of  Carthage 
in  407;  the  conference  with  the  Donatists  in  Car- 
thage, 411;  the  synod  of  Mileve,  416;  the  African 
general  council  at  Carthage,  418;  the  journey  to 
Csesarea  in  Mauretania  and  the  disputation  with 
the  Donatist  bishop  there,  418;  another  general 
council  in  Carthage,  419;  and  finally  the  consecra- 
tion of  Eraclius  as  his  assistant  in  426.  None  of 
these  events,  however,  marks  a  decisive  epoch  in 
his  Ufe,  which  flowed  on  quietly  and  evenly  during 
the  whole  time  of  his  episcopate,  except  the  last 
few  months.  Thus  it  will  require  careful  study  to 
determine  the  epochs  in  his  intellectual  develop- 
ment during  this  period. 

n.  Theology:  His  special  and  direct  oppo- 
sition to  Manicheanism  did  not  last  a  great  while 

after    his    consecration.    About    397 

z.  Hit  Anti-  he  wrote  a  tractate  Contra  ejnstolam 

Haniche-    \ManichoB{\  quam  vocant  fundamenti; 

anism.       in  the  De  agone  cknsHano,  written 

about  the  same  time,  and  in  the 
ConfessUmea,  a  little  later,  numerous  anti-Mani- 
chean  expressions  occur.  After  this,  however, 
he  only  attacked  the  Manicheans  on  some  special 
occasion,  as  when,  about  400,  on  the  request  of 
his  ''brethren,"  he  wrote  a  detailed  rejoinder  to 
Faustus,  a  Manichean  bbhop,  or  made  the  treatise 
De  natura  honi  out  of  his  discussions  with  Felix; 
a  little  later,  also,  the  letter  of  the  Manichean 
Secimdinus  gave  him  occasion  to  write  Contra 
Secundinum,  which,  in  spite  of  its  comparative 
brevity,  he  regarded  as  the  best  of  his  writings 


on  this  subject.  In  the  succeeding  period,  he  was 
much  more  occupied  with  anti-Donatist  polemics, 
which  in  their  turn  were  forced  to  take  second 
place  by  the  emergence  of  the  Pelagian  contro- 
versy. 

It  has    been  thought    that    Augustine's    anti- 
Pelagian  teaching  grew  out  of  his  conception  of  the 

Church  and  its  sacraments  as  a  means 

2.  His  Anti-  of  salvation;  and  attention  was  called 

Pelagian-    to  the  fact  that  before  the  Pelagian 

ism.        controversy  this  aspect  of  the  Church 

had,  through  the  strug^  with  the 
Donatists,  assumed  special  importance  in  his  mind. 
But  this  conception  should  be  denied.  It  is  quite 
true  that  in  395  Augustine's  views  on  sin  and  grace, 
freedom  and  predestination,  were  not  what  they 
afterward  came  to  be.  But  the  new  trend  was 
given  to  them  before  the  time  of  his  anti-Donatist 
activity,  and  so  before  he  could  have  heard  anything 
of  Pelagius.  What  we  call  Augustinianism  w;as 
not  a  reaction  against  Pelagianism;  it  would  be 
much  truer  to  say  that  the  latter  was  a  reaction 
against  Augustine's  views.  He  himself  names  the 
beginning  of  his  episcopate  as  the  turning-point. 
Accordingly,  in  the  first  thing  which  he  wrote  after 
his  consecration,  the  De  diversie  qtuBsHonibits  ad 
Simplicianum  (396  or  397),  we  come  already  upon 
the  new  conception.  In  no  other  of  his  writings 
do  we  see  as  plainly  the  gradual  attainment  of 
conviction  on  any  point;  as  he  himself  says  in  the 
RetractationeSf  he  was  laboring  for  the  free  choice 
of  the  will  of  man,  but  the  grace  of  God  won  the 
day.  So  comi^etely  was  it  won,  that  we  might 
set  forth  the  specifically  Augustinian  teaching  on 
grace,  as  against  the  Pelagians  and  the  Massilians, 
by  a  series  of  quotations  taken  wholly  from  this 
treatise.  It  is  true  that  much  of  his  later  teaching 
is  still  undeveloped  here;  the  question  of  predestina- 
tion (though  the  word  is  used)  does  not  really  come 
up;  he  is  not  clear  as  to  the  term  "  election " ; 
and  nothing  is  said  of  the  "  gift  of  perseverance." 
But  what  we  get  on  these  points  later  is  nothing 
but  the  logical  consequence  of  that  which  is  ex- 
pressed here,  and  so  we  have  the  actual  genesis 
of  Augustine's  predestinarian  teaching  under  our 
eyes.  It  is  determined  by  no  reference  to  the 
question  of  infant  baptism — still  less  by  any  con- 
siderations connected  with  the  conception  of  the 
Church.  The  impulse  comes  directly  from  Scrip- 
ture, with  the  hcdp,  it  is  true,  of  those  exegetical 
thoughts  which  he  mentioned  earlier  as  those  of 
others  and  not  his  own.  To  be  siu^,  Paul  alone 
can  not  explain  this  doctrine  of  grace;  this  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact  that  the  very  definition  of  grace 
is  non-Pauline.  Grace  is  for  Augustine,  both  now 
and  later,  not  the  misericordia  peccata  condonana 
of  the  Reformers,  as  justification  is  not  the  altera- 
tion of  the  relation  to  God  accomplished  by  means 
of  the  accipere  remiasionem.  Grace  is  rather  the 
miaericordia  which  displays  itself  in  the  divine 
inapiroHOf  and  justification  is  juatum  or  pium 
fieri  as  a  result  of  this.  We  may  even  say  that 
this  grace  is  an  interna  iUunvinatio  such  as  a  study 
of  Augustine's  Neoplatonism  enables  us  easily 
to  understand,  which  restores  the  connection  with 
the  divine  bonum  eaae.    He  had  long  been  convinced 
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that  **  not  only  the  greatest  but  also  the  smallest 
good  things  can  not  be,  except  from  him  from 
whom  are  all  good  things,  that  is,  from  God;" 
and  it  might  wdl  seem  to  him  to  follow  from  this 
that  faith,  which  is  certainly  a  good  thing,  could 
proceed  from  the  operation  of  God  alone.  This 
explains  the  idea  that  grace  works  like  a  law  of 
nature,  drawing  the  himian  will  'to  God  with  a 
divine  omnipotence.  Of  course  this  Neoplatonic 
coloring  must  not  be  exaggerated;  it  is  more  con- 
sistent with  itsdf  in  his  earlier  writings  than  in  the 
later,  and  he  would  never  have  arrived  at  his  pre- 
destinarian  teaching  without  the  New  Testament. 
With  this  knowledge,  we  are  in  a  position  to  esti- 
mate the  force  of  a  difficulty  which  now  confronted 
Augustine  for  the  first  time,  but  never  afterward 
left  him,  and  which  has  been  present  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  teaching  even  down  to  the  Councils  of 
Trent  and  the  Vatican.  If  faith  depends  upon 
an  action  of  our  own,  solicited  but  not  caused  by 
vocation,  it  can  only  save  a  man  when,  per  fidem 
graiiam  accipienSf  he  becomes  one  who  not  merely 
believes  in  God  but  loves  him  also.  But  if  faith 
has  been  already  inspired  by  grace,  and  if,  while 
the  Scripture  speaks  of  justification  by  faith,  it  is 
held  (in  accordance  with  the  definition  of  grace) 
that  justification  follows  upon  the  infusio  caritatis, 
— ^then  either  the  conception  of  the  faith  which  is 
God-inspired  must  pass  its  fluctuating  boimdaries 
and  approach  nearer  to  that  of  coarUaSf  or  the  con- 
ception of  faith  which  is  unconnected  with  caritaa 
will  render  the  fact  of  its  inspiration  unintelligible 
and  justification  by  faith  impossible.  Augustine's 
anti-Pelagian  writings  set  forth  this  doctrine  of 
grace  more  clearly  in  some  points,  such  as  the  terms 
"  election,"  "  predestination,"  "  the  gift  of  perse- 
verance," and  also  more  logically;  but  space  for- 
bids us  to  show  this  here,  as  the  part  taken  in  this 
controversy  by  Augustine  is  so  fully  detailed  else- 
where (see  Pklaqius;  SEiaPELAOiANisM).  An 
enumeration  of  his  contributions  to  this  subject 
must  suffice. 

They  are  as  follows:  De  peccatarum  meritis  ei 

remiasione    (412);    De    apiritu    et     litera     (412); 

De  natura  et  gratia  contra  Pelagium 

3.  Anti-     (416);   De  perfectwne    justitics   homir 

Pelagian     nia   (about  415);    De    geatia   Pdagii 

Writings.    (417);  De  gratia  Chriati  et  de  peccato 

originali   (418);  De   nuptiia    et    can- 

cupiacentia    (419    and   420);  De   anima    et    ejua 

origine  (about  419),  which  does  not  bear  directly 

on  Pelagianism,  but  answers  a  Pelagianizing  critic 

of  Augustine's  reserve  on  the  question  of  traducian- 

ism  and  creationism;  Contra  duaa   epiattdaa    Pe- 

lagianorum  ad  Bonijatium,  romance  ecdeaica   epia- 

copum  (about  420);  Contra  JvManum  (about  421); 

De  gratia  et  libero  arbitrio  (426  or  427);  De  cor- 

reptione  et  gratia  (426  or  427);  De  prcedeaHruUione 

aanctorum    (428    or  429);  De   dono  peraeverantice 

(428  or  429);  and  the  opua  imperfectum  written  in 

the  last  years  of  his  life.  Contra  aecundam  Jvliani 

reaponaionem. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  decision  as  to  what  influ- 
ence the  Donatist  controversy  had  upon  Augustine's 
intellectual  development,  it  is  necessary  to  see 
how  long  and  how  intensely  he  was  concerned 


with  it.  We  have  seen  that  even  before  he  was  a 
bishop  he  was  defending  the  catholic  Church  against 
the  Donatists;  and  after  his  consecration  he  took 
part  directly  or  indirectly  in  all  the  important 
discussions  of  the  matter,  some  of  which  have  been 
already  mentioned,  and  defended  the  cause  of  the 
Church  in  letters  and  sermons  as  well  as  in  his 
more  formal  polemical  writings.    The 

4.  Activity  first  of  these  which  belongs  to  the 
Against     period  of  his  episcopate.  Contra  par- 

Donatism.  tern  Donati,  has  been  lost;  about  400 
he  wrote  the  two  cognate  treatises 
Contra  epiatulam  Parmeniani  (the  Donatist  bishop 
of  Carthage)  and  De  bfiptiamo  contra  DonaHataa. 
He  was  considered  by  the  schismatics  as  their 
chief  antagonist,  and  was  obliged  to  defend  himself 
against  a  libelous  attack  on  their  part  in  a  re- 
joinder now  lost.  From  the  years  401  and  402 
we  have  the  reply  to  the  Donatist  bishop  of  Cirta, 
Contra  epiatulam  Petitiani,  and  also  the  Episttda 
ad  catholicoa  de  unitate  ecdeaice.  The  conflict 
was  now  reaching  its  most  acute  stage.  After  the 
Carthaginian  synod  of  403  had  made  preparations 
for  a  dedsive  debate  with  the  Donatists,  and  the 
latter  had  declined  to  fall  in  with  the  plan,  the 
bitterness  on  both  sides  increased.  Another  synod 
at  Carthage  the  following  year  decided  that  the 
emperor  should  be  asked  for  penal  laws  against  the 
Donatists.  Honorius  granted  the  request;  but  the 
employment  of  force  in  matters  of  belief  brought 
up  a  new  point  of  discord  between  the  two  sides. 
When  these  laws  were  abrogated  (409),  the  plan  of 
a  joint  conference  was  tried  once  more  in  June,  411, 
imder  imperial  authority,  nearly  300  bishops 
being  present  from  each  side,  with  Augustine  and 
Aurelius  of  Carthage  as  the  chief  representatives 
of  the  catholic  cause.  In  the  following  year,  the 
Donatists  proving  insubordinate,  Honorius  issued 
a  new  and  severer  edict  against  them,  which  proved 
the  beginning  of  the  end  for  the  schism.  For  these 
years  from  405  to  412  we  have  twenty-one  extant 
letters  of  Augustine's  bearing  on  the  controversy, 
and  there  were  eight  formal  treatises,  but  four  of 
these  are  lost.  Those  which  we  still  have  are: 
Contra  Creaconium  grammaticum  (about  406); 
De  unico  baptiamo  (about  410  or  411),  in  answer 
to  a  work  of  the  same  name  by  Petilian;  the  brief 
report  of  the  conference  (end  of  411);  and  the  Liber 
contra  Donatiataa  poat  coUationem  (probably  412). 
After  this  date,  though  he  occasionally  touched  on 
the  question  in  letters  and  sermons,  he  produced 
practically  no  more  literary  polemics  in  regard  to  it; 
we  know  of  one  lost  anti-Donatist  treatise  of  about 
416,  and  still  possess  one  written  for  a  special 
occasion  Contra  Oaudentium,  Donatiatarum  epia^ 
copum,  about  420;  but  these  are  all. 

The  earliest  of  the  extant  works  against  the 
Donatists  present  the  same  views  of  the  Church  and 
its  sacraments  which  Augustine  developed  later. 
The  principles  which  he  represented  in  this  con- 
ffict  are  merely  those  which,  in  a  simpler  form, 
had  either  appeared  in  the  anti-Donatist  polemics 
before  his  time  or  had  been  part  of  his  own  earlier 
belief.  What  he  did  was  to  formulate  them  with 
more  dogmatic  precision,  and  to  permeate  the 
ordinary  controversial    theses  with   his  own  deep 
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thoughts  on  unitas,  caritas,  and  inapiroHo  graiicB 
in  the  Church,  thoughts  which  again  trace  their 
origin  back  to  his  Neoplatonic  foundations.  In 
the  course  of  the  conflict  he  changed 
5.  Develop-  his  opinion  about  the  methods  to  be 

ment  of  employed;  he  had  at  first  been  opposed 
HisViewB.  to  the  employment, of  force,  but  later 
came  to  the  ''  Compel  them  to  come 
in  "  point  of  view.  It  may  well  be  doubted,  how- 
ever, if  the  practical  struggle  with  the  schismatics 
had  as  much  to  do  with  Augustine's  development 
as  has  been  supposed.  Far  more  weight  must 
be  attached  to  the  fact  that  Augustine  had  be- 
come a  presbyter  and  a  bishop  of  the  catholic 
Church,  and  as  such  worked  continually  deeper  into 
the  ecclesiastical  habit  of  thought.  This  was  not 
hard  for  the  son  of  Monnica  and  the  reverent  ad; 
mirer  of  Ambrose.  His  position  as  a  bishop  may 
fairly  be  said  to  be  the  only  determining  factor  in 
his  later  views  besides  his  Neoplatonist  foundation, 
his  earnest  study  of  the  Scripture,  and  the  predes- 
tinarian  conception  of  grace  which  he  got  from 
this.  Everything  else  is  merely  secondary.  Thus 
we  find  Augustine  practically  complete  by  the 
beginning  of  his  episcopate — about  the  time  when 
he  wrote  the  Confessiones.  It  would  be  too  much 
to  say  that  his  development  stood  still  after  that; 
the  Biblical  and  ecclesiastical  coloring  of  his  thoughts 
becomes  more  and  more  visible  and  even  vivid; 
but  such  development  as  this  is  no  more  significant 
than  the  effect  of  the  years  seen  upon  a  strong  face; 
in  fact,  it  is  even  less  observable  here — ^for  while 
the  characteristic  features  of  his  spiritual  mind 
stand  out  more  sharply  as  time  goes  on  with 
Augustine,  his  mental  force  shows  scarcely  a 
sign  of  age  at  seventy.  His  health  was  imcertain 
after  386,  and  his  body  aged  before  the  time;  on 
Sept.  26,  426,  he  solemnly  designated  Eraclius  (or 
Heraclius)  as  his  successor,  though  without  conse- 
crating him  bishop,  and  transferred  to  him  such  a 
portion  of  his  duties  as  was  possible.  But  his 
intellectual  vigor  remained  unabated  to  the  end. 
We  see  him,  as  Prosper  depicts  him  in  his  chronicle, 
**  answering  the  books  of  Julian  in  the  very  end  of 
his  days,  while  the  on-rushing  Vandab  were  at  the 
gates,  and  gloriously  persevering  in  the  defense 
of  Christian  grace."  In  the  third  month  of  the 
siege  of  Hippo  by  the  barbarian  invaders,  he  fell 
ill  of  a  fever,  and,  after  lingering  more  than  ten 
days,  died  Aug.  28,  430.  He  was  able  to  read  on 
his  sick-bed;  he  had  the  Penitential  Psalms  placed 
upon  the  wall  of  his  room  where  he  could  see  them. 
Meditating  upon  them,  he  fulfilled  what  he  had 
often  said  before,  that  even  Christians  revered  for 
the  sanctity  of  their  lives,  even  presbyters,  ought 
not  to  leave  the  world  without  fitting  thoughts  of 
penitence. 

He  left  no  property  behind  him  but  the  books 
which  he  had  procured  for  the  library  of  the  church, 
among  which,  according  to  Possidius,  corrected 
copies  of  his  own  works  were  some  oif  the  most 
valuable.  They  eonstitute,  in  fact,  Augustine's 
legacy  to  the  Church  at  large.  Certain  parts  of  it 
which  have  not  been  enumerated  above  may  be 
mentioned  here.  He  himself  divided  his  writings 
into  three  classes:  the  232  treatises  (libri)  discussed 


in  the  RetractoHones ;  the  letters;  and  the  "popular 

tractates,  which  the  Greeks  call  homilies  "  (he  calls 

them  aennones  ad  populum  in  another 

6.  Addi-  place).  He  had  intended  to  review 
tional        the  two  latter  classes  as   he  did  with 

WritingB.  the  libri  in  the  RetradationeSf  but  death 
prevented  him.  In  so  far,  therefore,  as 
the  index  of  Possidius  fails  us — ^and  this  is  often  the 
case,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  titles  and  the  great 
number  of  letters  and  sermons — a  critical  study 
of  these  classes  of  writings  is  much  more  difficult 
to  make  than  of  the  libri.  The  edition  published 
by  the  Benedictines  of  St.  Maur  (Paris,  1679-1700) 
in  eleven  folio  volumes  affords  a  useful  working 
basis;  it  includes  217  letters,  though  the  classification 
is  not  always  justified,  and  a  few  more  have  come 
to  light  since.  The  sermons  comprise  a  much  larger 
number.  Augustine  must  be  considered,  although 
his  preaching  did  not  please  himself,  as  the  greatest 
Western  preacher  of  the  eariy  Church.  He  did  not 
memorize  his  sermons,  but  after  saturating  himself 
with  his  subject,  spoke  from  the  inspiration  of  the 
moment;  some  of  them  he  himself  dictated  for 
preservation  after  preaching  them,  while  others 
were  taken  down  by  his  hearers.  Among  those 
for  which  he  is  responsible  are  the  series  on  the 
Gospel  of  John,  dogmatically  among  his  most 
interesting  works  (about  416),  and  the  comments 
on  the  Psalms,  partly  preached  (between  410  and 
420). 

Of  works  not  yet  mentioned,  those  written  after 
395  and  named  in  the  RetractoHones ,  may  be  classi- 
fied   under    three    heads — exegetical 

7.  Miscel-  works;  minor  dogmatic,  polemical, 
laneous  and  practical  treatises;  and  a  separate 
Works,      class  containing  four  more  extensive 

works  of  special  importance.  The 
earliest  of  the  minor  treatises  is  De  calechizandia 
mdibua  (about  400),  interesting  for  its  connection 
with  the  history  of  catechetical  instruction  and 
for  many  other  reasons.  A  brief  enumeration  of  the 
others  will  suffice;  they  are:  De  opera  monc^ 
Chorum  (about  400);  De  bono  conjugali  and  De 
aancta  virginiiate  (about  401),  both  directed 
against  Jovinian's  depreciation  of  virginity;  De 
divinatione  dcemonum  (between  406  and  411); 
De  fide  et  operibua  (413),  a  completion  of  the  argu- 
ment in  the  De  apiritu  et  litera,  useful  for  a  study 
of  the  difference  between  the  Augustinian  and  the 
Lutheran  doctrines  of  grace;  De  cura  pro  mortuis, 
interesting  as  showing  his  attitude  toward  super- 
stition within  the  Church;  and  a  few  others  of 
less  interest.  We  come  now  to  the  four  works 
which  have  deserved  placing  in  a  special  category. 
One  is  the  De  doctrina  Christiana  (begun  about 
397,  finished  426),  important  as  giving  his  theory 
of  scriptural  interpretation  and  homiletics;  an- 
other is  the  Enchiridion  de  fide,  ape,  et  caritate 
(about  421),  noteworthy  as  an  attempt  at  a  system- 
atic collocation  of  his  thoughts.  There  remain 
the  two  doctrinal  masterpieces,  the  De  trinitate 
(probably  begun  about  400  and  finished  about 
416)  and  the  De  civitate  Dei  (begun  about  413, 
finished  about  426).  The  last-named,  begLrming 
with  an  apologetic  purpose,  takes  on  later  the  form 
of  a  history  of  the  City  of  God  from  its  beginnings, 
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before  the  world  was,  to  the  time  when  it  looks 
upward,  beyond  the  worid,  to  its  heavenly  goal. 
The  closing  years  of  his  life,  after  the  completion 
of  the  Retractationes  in  426-427,  were  busy  ones. 
Besides  works  already  named,  he  wrote  four  others 
in  these  years:  three  against  heresies,  and  the 
Speculum  de  scriptura  sacra,  a  collection  of  the 
ethical  teaching  of  the  Scripture  for  popular  use. 
We  can  not  now  tell  whether  the  last  paragraph 
of  the  Opus  imperfectum  or  the  latest  of  the  letters 
were  the  last  words  he  wrote;  but  the  close  of  the 
letter  is  eminently  characteristic  of  him:  **  That 
we  may  have  a  quiet  and  tranquil  life  in  all  piety 
and  love,  let  this  be  your  prayer  for  us  (as  it  is  ours 
for  you),  wherever  you  are;  for,  wherever  we  are, 
there  is  no  place  where  he  is  not  whose  we  are." 

(F.  Loops.) 
Bibuoobapht:  The  earliest  printed  ed.  of  the  collected 
works  was  by  Amerbach,  9  vols.,  Basel.  1606.  reprinted 
Paris,  1515,  lacking,  however,  the  EpUtolm,  Sermone;  and 
EnarrationM  in  Ptalmot,  of  the  original  edition;  an  ed. 
by  Erasmus  was  published  in  10  vols.,  Basel,  1520,  often 
reprinted  there,  at  Venice,  and  at  Lyons;  the  next  ed.  by 
the  theologians  of  the  University  of  Louvain  was  in  10 
▼ols..  Antwerp,  1577,  often  reproduced  (a  great  advance 
on  both  the  others);  the  Benedictine  ed..  still  the  best, 
came  next,  11  vols.,  Paris,  1679-1700  (the  article  Auffitt- 
Hne  in  DCB,  U  222-224  gives  the  contents  of  this  ed.. 
volume  by  volume);  other  editions  are  by  Leclerc,  12 
vols.,  Antwerp  [Amsterdam],  1700-03,  Gaume,  11  vols., 
Paris,  1836-39.  Antonelli.  14  vols..  Venice,  1858-60,  MPL, 
xxxii-xlvii;  in  CSEL  fifteen  volumes  have  appeared, 
1887-1905  (this  will  be  the  definitive  edition).  An  Eng. 
transl.  of  the  most  important  works  is  in  NPNF,  1st 
series,  vols,  i-viii  (vol.  i  contains  8U  Atigu»tine'9  Life  and 
Work  by  P.  Schaff.  This  edition  reproduces  in  revised 
form  the  fifteen  volumes  of  the  Edinburgh  edition,  Marcus 
Dods  editor,  and  the  three  volumes  on  the  New  Testament 
and  the  six  on  the  Psalms  in  the  Oxford  Library  of  the 
Fathers,  with  treatises  not  previously  translated,  maJcing 
it  superior  to  all  previous  translations).  Of  individual 
works  editions  that  are  noteworthy  or  convenient  are  the 
following:  Civitae  Dei,  Opuecula  eeleda  de  eecleeia,  De 
gratia  el  Ubero  arbitrio,  De  prcBdeetinationet  De  dono  per- 
eeveranticB,  De  irinitate.  In  Joannem,  and  Confeeaionee 
are  all  in  the  Teubner  series;  Civitae  Dei,  Lat.  text  and 
Eng.  transl.,  by  H.  Gee,  2  vols.,  London,  1893-94,  and 
Lat.  text  with  Fr.  transl.,  3  vols.,  Paris,  1846;  Select 
AnHnPetagian  Treatieea,  L4it.  text  with  introduction 
by  W.  Bright,  Oxford,  1880.  Translations  of  separate 
treatises  worthy  of  mention  are,  in  English:  Confeeeione, 
by  W.  Watts.  London,  1631,  republished  by  W.  G.  T. 
Shedd,  Andover,  1860,  by  W.  H.  Hutcbings,  London, 
1883,  by  A.  Smellie,  ib.  1807,  and  by  C.  Bigg,  ib.  1898; 
Lettere,  selected  and  translated  by  Mary  H.  Allies,  ib. 
1890;  HomUiee  on  John,  by  H.  F.  Stewart,  ib.  1902;  City 
of  Qod,  by  J.  Healey,  3  vols.,  ib.  1903;  in  (jerman:  Con- 
feeeionee  by  A.  Rapp.  Bremen,  1889,  by  W.  Bomemann, 
Gotha,  1889,  and  by  E.  Pfleiderer,  Gottingen,  1902;  Medi- 
tationee,  by  A.  Dreier,  Steyl.  1886;  in  French:  La  CiU  de 
Dieu,  by  E.  Saisset,  4  vols.,  Paris,  1855;  MidiUUione,  by 
Pelissier,  ib.  1863;  Lettree,  by  J.  J.  F.  Poujoulat,  4  vols., 
ib.  1868;  Lee  Confeeeione,  by  P.  Janet,  ib.  1857.  and  by 
C.  Douais,  ib.  1893.  For  the  life  of  Augustine  the  chief 
sources  are  his  Confeeeionee,  RetractaHonee,  and  Epietola, 
and  the  Vita  AuautHni  by  his  pupil  Possidius,  the  latter 
ed.  A.  G.  Cramer.  Kiel,  1832,  from  which  are  culled  the 
accounts  in  L.  S.  Tillemont,  Mhnoiree  .  .  .  eccUeiae- 
Hquee,  vol.  xi,  Paris  fl706  (EIng.  transl.,  2  vols.,  London, 
1733-35),  and  in  A5B.  Aug.  vi,  pp.  xxviii,  213-286.  Mod- 
em accounts  to  be  mentioned  are:  F.  A.  G.  Kloth,  Der  heil- 
ige  Kirchenlehrer  Auguetin,  3  vols.,  Aachen,  1839-40; 
J.  J.  F.  Poujoulat,  Hietoire  de  SL  AugtuHn,  3  vols.,  Paris, 
1843;  C.  Bindemann,  Der  heilige  Augitetinue,  2  vols., 
Leipsio.  1844-65  (a  standard  work);  F.  BOhringer,  Attre- 
liue  Augtutinue,  Bieehaf  von  Hippo,  Stuttgart,  1878; 
U.  J.  C.  Bourke,  Life  and  Laboure  of  St.  AugueHne,  Dub- 
lin. 1880;  R.  W.  Bush,  SL  Augustine,  hie  Life  and  Timee, 
London.    1883;  C.    H.   Collette,   St.   AugueHne;  .  .  .  hie 


Life  and  Writinge  ae  affecting  hie  Controverey  with  Rome, 
ib.  1883;  Hietoire  de  SL  AugueHn,  2  vols..  Paris,  1886 
(by  a  member  of  the  Augustine  Order);  P.  Schaff.  St^tdiee 
in  ChrieOan  Biography,  SL  Chryeoetom  and  SL  AugueHne, 
New  York.  1891;  C.  Wolfsgruber,  AugueHnue.  Auf  Grund 
dee  ktrehengeediiditlichen  Nachlaeeee  von  Kardinal  Rau^ 
echmi,  Paderbom.  1898;  A.  Hatsfeld.  SL  AugueHn,  Paris, 
1902  (Eng.  transl.  of  earlier  ed..  London,  1898);  J.  Hud- 
son, SL  AugueHne,  Biehop  of  Hippo,  ib.  1899;  J.  McCabe. 
SL  AugueHne  and  hie  Age,  New  York,  1903  (a  brilliant 
book);  G.  W.  Osmun,  AugtteHne,  the  Thinker,  Cincinnati. 
1906.  For  discussions  of  various  phases  of  his  activities 
and  infiuence  consult:  J.  C.  F.  B&hr,  Oeedtichte  der  romi- 
eehen  Literatur,  supplement  volume,  part  2,  3  parts,  Carl»- 
nihe.  1836-40;  G.  F.  Wiggers,  Vereueh  einer  pragmaH- 
edten  Daretellung  dee  AugueHniemue  und  Pelajfianiemua 
nodi  ihrer  geechichUichen  Entwiekelung,  Hamburg,  2  vols., 
1821-33,  Eng.  transl..  An  Hietorieal  PreeeniaHon  of  Au^ 
gu^niem  and  Pdagianiem  from  the  Original  Soureee, 
Andover,  1840  (a  standard  work);  J.  B.  M.  Flottee,  itudoe 
eur  SL  AugueHn,  eon  gin-.e,  eon  dme,  ea  philoeophie, 
Montpellier,  1861;  Nourisson,  La  Philoeophie  de  SL  Au- 
gueHn,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1866;  Ferraa,  De  la  peychologie  ds 
SL  AugueHn,  ib.  1869;  A.  Naville,  £tude  eur  U  divelop- 
pement  de  ea  peneie  iue<iu'h  Vipoque  de  eon  ordinaHon, 
(jeneva,  1872;  A.  Domer,  AugueHnue,  eein  theologi- 
eehee  Syetem  und  eeine  religionepkiloeophiedis  Anechau" 
ung,  Berlin,  1873;  J.  H.  Newman,  AugueHne  and  the 
Vandale,  and  Convereion  of  AugueHne,  in  vol.  iii  of  Hietor- 
ieal Sketehee,  London,  1873;  J.  B.  Mosley,  T*he  AugueHnian 
Doctrine  of  PredeeHnaHon,  London,  1878;  A.  F.  Thdry, 
Le  Oinie  phtloeophique  et  littiraire  de  SL  AxtgueHn, 
Amiens,  1878;  J.  Stors,  Die  Philoeophie  dee  heiligen  Au- 
gueHnue, Freiburg,  1882,  K.  Werner,  Die  augueHnieehs 
Theologie,  Vienna,  1882;  S.  Angus,  Soureee  of  the  Firet 
Ten  Booke  of  Atigu§tine*e  De  eivitate  Dei,  Princeton,  N.  J.. 
1906;  H.  Reuter,  AugueHnieehe  Studien,  Gotha.  1887; 
G.  J.  Seyrich,  Die  Oeechichtephiloeophte  AugueHne  nach 
eeiner  Schrift  De  eivitate  Dei,  Leipsic,  1891;  J.  Speoht, 
Die  Lehre  von  der  Kirche  nach  dem  heiligen  AugueHnue, 
Paderbom,  1891;  W.  Heinsclmann,  AugueHne  AneicfUen 
vom  Weeender  menechliehen  Seele,  Erfurt,  1894;  O.  Scheel, 
Die  Anechauung  AugueHne  fiber  ChrieH  Pereon  ufuf  Werk, 
TQbingen,  1901.  Besides  the  for^;oing  the  various  his- 
tories of  the  church  and  of  Christian  doctrine  may  be  con- 
sulted with  profit. 

AUGUSmflANS :  The  general  name  for  a 
number  of  orders  and  congregations  of  both  men 
and  women  living  according  to  the  so-called  Augus- 
tinian  rule.  It  is  true  that  St.  Augustine  composed 
no  monastic  rule,  for  the  hortatory  letter  to  the 
nuns  at  Hippo  Regius  (Epist.^  ccxi,  Benedictine 
ed.)  can  not  properly  be  considered  such;  never- 
theless three  sets  have  been  attributed  to  him 
(texts  in  Holstenius-Brockie,  Codex  regularum 
monasticarumf  ii,  Augsburg,  1769,  121-127),  the 
longest  of  which,  a  medieval  compilation  from 
certain  pseudo-Augustinian  sermons  in  45  chapters, 
is  the  one  commonly  known  as  the  regula  Augua- 
tinij  and  served  as  the  constitution  of  the  Regular 
Canons  of  St.  Augustine  and  many  societies  imi- 
tating them,  as,  for  example,  the  Dominicans  (see 
Chapter;  Dominic,  Saint,  and  the  Dominican 
Order). 

The  Hermits  of  St.  Augustine  (who  are  generally 
meant  by  the  name  "  Augustinians; "  known  also 
as  "  Austin  Friars;  "  the  order  to  which  Martin 
Luther  belonged)  were  the  last  of  the  four  great 
mendicant  orders  which  originated  in  the  thir- 
teenth century.  They  owed  their  existence  to  no 
great  personality  as  foimder,  but  to  the  policy  of 
Popes  Innocent  IV  (1241-54)  and  Alexander  IV 
(1254-61),  who  wished  to  antagonize  the  too  power- 
ful Franciscans  and  Dominicans  by  means  of  a 
similar  order  under  direct  papal   authority  and 
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devoted  to  papal  interests.  Innocent  IV  by  a  bull 
issued  Dec.  16,  1243,  united  certain  small  hermit 
societies  with  Augustinian  rule,  especially  the 
Williamites,  the  John-Bonites,  and  the  Brictinans 
(qq.v.).  Alexander  IV  (admonished,  it  was  said, 
by  an  appearance  of  St.  Augustine)  called  a  general 
assembly  of  the  members  of  the  new  order  under 
the  presidency  of  Cardinal  Richard  of  St.  Angeli 
at  the  monastery  of  Santa  Maria  del  Popolo  in 
Rome  in  Mar.,  1256,  when  the  head  of  the  John- 
Bonites,  Lanfranc  Septala,  of  Milan,  was  chosen 
general  prior  of  the  united  orders.  Alexander's 
bull  Licet  ecdesicB  catholica  of  Apr.  13,  1256,  con- 
firmed this  choice.  The  same  pope  afterward 
allowed  the  Williamites,  who  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  new  arrangement,  to  withdraw,  and  they 
adopted  the  Benedictine  rule.  The  new  order 
was  thus  finally  constituted.  Several  general 
chapters  in  the  thirteenth  century  (1287  and  1290) 
and  toward  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  (1575  and  1580), 
after  the  severe  crisis  occasioned  by  Luther's 
reformation,  developed  the  statutes  to  their  present 
form  (text  in  Holstenius-Brockie,  ut  sup.,  iv,  227- 
357;  cf.  Kolde,  17-38),  which  was  confirmed  by 
Gregory  XIII.  A  bull  of  Pius  V  in  1567  had 
already  assigned  to  the  Hermits  of  St.  Augustine 
the  place  next  to  the  last  (between  Carmelites  and 
Servites)  among  the  five  chief  mendicant  orders. 
In  its  most  flourishing  state  the  order  had  forty- 
two  provinces  (besides  the  two  vicariates  of  India 
and  Moravia)  with  2,000  monasteries  and  about 
30,000  members.  The  German  branch,  which 
until  1299  was  counted  as  one  province,  was  divicfed 
in  that  year  into  four  provinces:  a  Rheno-Swabian, 
Bavarian,  Cologne-Flemish,  and  Thuringo-Saxon. 
To  the  last  belonged  the  most  famous  German 
Augustinian  theologians  before  Luther:  Andreas 
Proles  (d.  1503),  the  foimder  of  the  Union  or  Con- 
gregation of  the  Observant  Augustinian  Hermits, 
organized  after  strict  principles;  Johann  von 
Paltz,  the  famous  Erfurt  professor  and  pulpit- 
orator  (d.  1511);  Johann  Stavipitz,  Luther's  mon- 
astic superior  and  Wittenberg  colleague  (d.  1524). 
Reforms  were  also  introduced  into  the  extra- 
German  branches  of  the  order,  but  a  long  time  after 
Proles's  reform  and  in  connection  with  the  Counter- 
reformation  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  The  most  important  of  these  later 
observant  congregations  are  the  Spanish  Augus- 
tinian tertiary  nims,  founded  in  1545  by  Archbishop 
Thomas  of  Villanova  at  Valencia;  the  "  reformed  " 
Augustinian  nuns  who  originated  imder  the  influ- 
ence of  St.  Theresa  after  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century  at  Madrid,  Alcoy,  and  in  Portugal;  and  the 
barefooted^  Augustinians  (Augustinian  Recollects; 
in  France  Augustins  d^duiuMii)  founded  about 
1560  by  Thomas  a  Jesu  (d.  1582).    O.  ZOcKLERf. 

Bibuoorapbt:  Helyot,  Ordrf  mofuuiique§,  iii,  1-72;  T. 
Kolde,  Die  deuUche  AuouBHnerkongreoation  und  Jokann 
van  StaupiU,  Gotha,  1870;  Heimbucher,  Orden  und  Kon- 
oreoationen,  n,  888.  443  sqq.;  Currier,  ReHgiauB  Ordere^  pp. 
310^15.  669-772. 

AURELIAH :  Roman  emperor  270-275.  He  was 
of  humble  origin  but  through  his  talents  as  a  soldier 
rose  to  a  high  position  under  the  emperors  Valerian 
and  Claudius  and  by  the  latter  wa^  nominated 


Csesar  at  the  wish  of  the  army.  Upon  the  death 
of  Claudius  (270),  Aurelian  succeeded  to  the  prin- 
cipate  at  a  time  when  the  integrity  of  the  empire 
was  threatened  by  the  barbarians  and  the  appear- 
ance of  numerous  pretenders  within  its  boimds. 
His  talent  and  energy  in  restoring  order  and  repel- 
ling invasion  won  him  the  title  of  Restorer  of  the 
Commonwealth.  He  was  victorious  on  the  Danube 
and  in  Italy,  but  is  best  known  in  connection  with 
the  overthrow  of  the  Syrian  kingdom  of  Palmyra 
and  its  celebrated  queen  Zenobia.  He  was  assas- 
sinated in  Thrace  by  one  of  his  own  officers  while 
preparing  to  set  out  on  an  expedition  against  the 
Persians. 

Aurelian,  according  to  an  old  tradition  in  the 
Church,  originated  the  ninth  of  the  ten  great 
persecutions  of  the  Christians  spoken  of  by  the 
early  writers;  but  this  tradition  seems  to  rest  on 
a  misimderstanding  of  the  texts.  Orosius  (vii,  23) 
speaks  of  Aurelian  as  a  persecutor  of  the  Christians, 
but  attributes  to  him  only  the  inception  of  a  plan 
of  persecution  without  stating  that  it  was  put  into 
effect.  The  author  of  the  Dt  mortihus  peraecutarum 
(vi)  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  an  edict 
hostile  to  the  Christians  was  promulgated,  but  that 
before  it  could  reach  the  border  provinces  the  death 
of  the  emperor  intervened.  Eusebius  {Hist,  eccl,, 
vii,  30),  to  whom  all  other  accounts  may  be  referred 
as  the  source,  says  that  toward  the  end  of  his  reign 
Aurelian  experienced  a  change  of  view  with  regard 
to  the  Christians  and  for  the  worse,  but  that  before 
he  could  proceed  to  the  execution  of  his  hostile 
designs  he  was  overtaken  by  the  divine  vengeance. 
Eusebius  speaks  neither  of  the  actual  issue  of  an 
edict  nor  of  its  execution,  and  this  accords  with 
the  known  character  of  the  emperor  and  the  con- 
ditions prevailing  in  the  empire.  Aurelian  was 
first  of  all  a  soldier  and  was  occupied  almost  entirely 
with  military  affairs  during  his  reign.  It  is  highly 
improbable  that  in  a  time  of  foreign  danger  and 
internal  unrest  he  would  risk  further  disturbances 
by  organizing  a  general  persecution  of  the  Chris- 
tians; and,  though  he  was  devoted  to  the  pagan 
faith  and  even  to  its  superstitions,  he  would  recog- 
nize that  Christianity  had  held,  since  the  time  of 
Gallienus,  a  publicly  guaranteed  position  in  the 
State.  (August  Klostermann.) 

Bibliographt:  Qibbon,  DecUne  and  Fall,  chap,  xi;  T.  Momm- 
sen,  ProvincM  of  the  Roman  Empire,  i«  180,  268-209;  ii, 
117-120.  New  York.  1887;  V.  Duniy,  HiaUny  of  Rome, 
vii.  283-323,  Boeton,  1800;  and  other  historiee  of  the 
period. 

AURICULAR  COHFESSION  (From  Lat.  auricula, 
"  the  external  ear  **):  Confession  into  the  ear  of  a 
priest  in  private,  enjoined  by  Leo  the  Great  (440- 
461)  as  a  substitute  for  public  confession.  The 
twenty-first  canon  of  the  Fourth  Lateran  Coimcil 
(1215),  imder  Innocent  III,  makes  it  obligatory 
every  year  upon  all  Catholics,  on  pain  of  excom- 
munication, and  consequently  the  loss  of  Christian 
burial.    See  Confbbsion  of  Sins. 

AURIFABER,  au-ri-fal>er  (GOLDSCHMID),  AN- 
DREAS: German  physician  and  theologian,  best 
known  in  connection  with  the  Osiandrian  contro- 
versy in  Prussia;  b.  at  Breslau  1514;  d.  at  KdnigB- 
berg  Dec.  12,   1559.    He  began  his  studies    at 
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Wittenberg  in  1527  and  there  gained  the  friendship 
of  Melanchthon.  In  1529  he  became  rector  of  the 
Latin  school  at  Danzig  and  two  years  later  accepted 
a  similar  post  at  Elbing.  The  boimty  of  Duke 
Albert  of  Prussia  enabled  him  to  pursue  the  study 
of  medicine  at  Wittenberg  and  in  Italy,  and  after 
1545  he  was  physician  to  the  Duke  and  professor 
of  physics  and  medicine  in  the  newly  established 
university  at  K6nigsberg,  issuing,  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties,  a  number  of  treatises  on 
physics  and  physiology.  In  1550  he  married  a 
daughter  of  Osiander  and  thus  became  involved 
in  the  bitter  controversy  aroused  by  the  latter's 
views  on  justification  and  grace  (see  Osiander, 
Andreas).  After  Osiander's  death  in  1552,  Auri- 
faber,  who  in  the  preceding  year  had  been  made 
rector  of  the  university,  became  the  leader  of  the 
Osiandrian  party  and  made  use  of  his  office  and  his 
influence  over  the  duke  to  crush  the  rival  faction 
in  Prussia,  driving  its  adherents  from  the  univer- 
sity in  1554.  In  pursuance  of  the  same  object  he 
traveled  extensively  throughout  Germany  and  by 
his  activity  aroused  the  bitter  hatred  of  the  con- 
servatives, who  assailed  him  with  extreme  viru- 
lence. Aurifaber,  however,  retained  his  influence 
till  his  death,  which  occurred  suddenly,  in  the 
antechamber  of  the  duke.  ( G.  Kawbrau.) 

AURIFABER,  JOHANNES,  OF  BRESLAU  (VratU- 
laviensia):  German  reformer  and  church  adminis- 
trator, younger  brother  of  Andreas  Aurifaber; 
b.  at  Breslau  Jan.  30,  1517;  d.  there  Oct.  19, 
1568.  He  began  the  study  of  languages  and  phi- 
losophy at  Wittenberg  in  1534,  and  later  turned 
to  theology,  forming  an  intimate  friendship  with 
Melanchthon,  whose  lifelong  friend  and  adviser 
he  remained.  He  became  a  member  of  the  philo- 
sophical faculty  in  1540,  and  in  1545  was  dean. 
In  1547  he  became  rector  of  a  school  at  Breslau 
but  returned  in  the  following  year  to  Wittenberg, 
leaving  again  in  1550  to  assume  the  position  of 
professor  of  theology  at  the  University  of  Rostock, 
secured  for  him  through  Melanchthon's  inter- 
cession. In  1551-52  he  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
drafting  and  promulgation  of  the  Mecklenburg 
chim^h  order.  Through  the  influence  of  his 
brother  Andreas  he  was  summoned  to  Kdnigsberg 
in  1554  as  professor  of  theology  and  inspector 
of  the  churches  within  the  see  of  Samland,  where 
it  was  hoped  that  his  reputation  for  mildness  and 
the  conciliatory  character  of  his  theology  would  be 
instrumental  in  allaying  the  bitter  dissensions 
aroused  by  the  teachings  of  Osiander.  Aiuifaber 
devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  pacification  and  in 
September,  1554,  presided  over  a  general  synod 
called  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  a  compromise 
between  the  factions.  The  parochial  clergy,  how- 
ever, regarded  with  mistrust  the  advent  of  an  out- 
sider who  was  not  wholly  free  from  suspicion  of  the 
Osiandrian  taint  and  the  synod  failed  to  effect  a 
compromise.  Aurifaber  was  nevertheless  appointed 
president  of  the  see  of  Samland.  Persisting  in 
his  efforts  at  conciliation  he  summoned  a  second 
synod  at  Riesenburg  in  1556  and  succeeded  in 
obtaining  from  the  Osiandrian  faction  a  recanta- 
tion of  their  extreme  doctrines,  without,  however, 
satisfying  either  party.    His  uiipopularity  increased 


as  a  result  of  the  publication,  in  1558,  of  the 
new  Prussian  church  order,  with  the  pr^>aration 
and  editing  of  which  Aurifaber  was  dosely  con- 
cerned and  in  which  his  opposition  to  the  practise 
or  exorcism  in  baptism  found  expression.  Biany 
of  the  clergy  refused  to  subscribe  to  the  new  or- 
dinances and  recourse  was  had  to  imprisonment 
and  expulsion,  measures  which  were  repugnant  to 
Aurifaber  and  made  his  office  irksome.  In  1565 
he  resigned  and  returned  to  Breslau,  where  he 
became  two  years  later  pastor  and  inspector  of 
schools   and  churches.  (G.  Kawerau.) 

AURIFABER,  JOHANNES,  OF  WEDCAR  (7uia- 
rienHs):  German  Lutheran  divine,  best  known 
as  a  collector  and  editor  of  the  writing?  of  Luther; 
b.  probably  in  the  county  of  Mansfeld  in  1519; 
d.  at  Erfurt  Nov.  18,  1575.  He  began  his  studies 
at  the  University  of  Wittenberg  in  1537,  where  he 
attached  himself  closely  to  Luther.  From  1540 
to  1544  he  acted  as  tutor  to  the  yoimg  count  of 
Mansfeld  and  in  the  following  year  made  the  cam- 
paign against  the  French  as  field  chaplain.  In 
1545  he  went  to  Uve  with  Luther  as  his  famuhu 
and  remained  with  him  till  the  great  reformer's 
death  in  the  following  year.  In  1550  he  became 
court  preacher  at  Weimar  and  for  the  next  ten  years 
took  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  internal  quarrels 
of  the  followers  of  Luther,  distinguishing  himself  as 
a  sealouB  adherent  of  the  so-called  Gnesio-Lutheran 
faction.  His  extreme  views  caused  his  dismissal 
from  the  court  of  Weimar  in  1561  and  he  removed 
to  Eisleben  where  he  began  his  series  of  Luther 
publications.  In  1506  he  became  pastor  at  Erfurt, 
where  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  engaged  in  almost 
incessant  strife  with  his  colleagues.  Aurifaber 
began  collecting  Lutherana  as  early  as  1540  and 
by  1553  he  clfiumed  to  be  in  possession  of  2,000 
letters  of  the  master.  From  1553  to  1556  he  was 
ooeditor  on  the  Jena  edition  of  the  works  of  Luther. 
In  the  latter  year  he  published  a  volume  of  Latin 
letters  by  Luther  and  followed  this  with  a  second 
volume  in  1565.  In  1566  appeared  his  celebrated 
Tischreden  und  CoUoquia  D.  M.  Luihera,  of  which 
part  only,  that  dealing  with  the  last  days  of  the 
reformer,  was  based  on  notes  taken  by  Aurifaber. 
The  great  mass  of  the  work  followed  dosely  a  col- 
lection of  Luther's  Table  Talk  prepared  by  Lauter- 
bach  as  early  as  1538  and  subsequently  revised 
by  him.  With  Lauterbach's  material  Aurifaber 
incorporated  much  from  other  sources,,  displaying, 
however,  little  care  in  thq  collation  of  his  texts  or 
even  in  the  logical  arrangement  of  the  sources. 
His  compilation,  therefore,  has  the  value  only  of 
a  secondary  authority  except  for  the  memoranda 
of  his  own  preservation.  Without  attempting 
deliberate  falsification  of  his  texts  Aurifaber  showed 
little  hesitation  in  modifying  the  tone  of  Luther's 
discourse,  so  that  his  work  should  not  be  read  with- 
out caution.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  in 
many  places  he  has  sought  to  intensify  Luther's 
characteristic  homeliness  of  expression,  with  the 
result  of  lending  to  the  book  a  spirit  of  gratuitous 
coarseness.  Aurifaber  derived  great  profit  from 
the  sale  of  collections  of  Luther's  writings  to  the 
Protestant  princes  of  Germany. 

(G.  Kawsbau.) 
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Biblioorapht:  On  the  Table  Talk  consult  W.  Meyer,  Utber 
Louierbadi*  und  Aurifabert  Sttmrnlungen  der  Tiadtredsn 
Luthertf  GOttingen,  1806.  Consult  further  Von  Popowsky, 
KrUik  der  hafuU(^riftlichen  Samtnlung  det  Johann  Auri- 
faber,  KOnigsberg,  1880. 

AUSCnnUS,  DBCXMUS  MAGNUS:  Latin  poet 
and  rhetor;  b.  at  Burdigalia  (Bordeaux)  about 
310;  d.  there  about  393.  His  family  was  of  Celtic 
origin  and  the  poet  numbered  among  his  near  ances- 
tors members  of  the  Druid  class.  He  received 
his  education  at  Tolosa  and,  returning  to  his  native 
city  about  327,  established  himself  as  a  teacher  of 
grammar  and  rhetoric,  attaining  in  a  career  of  more 
than  thirty  years  the  reputation  of  one  of  the 
greatest  professors  of  his  time.  About  the  year 
364  Ausonius  probably  declared  himself  formally 
a  Christian,  for  in  the  following  year  he  was  sum- 
moned to  Treves  as  tutor  of  the  young  Gratian, 
eldest  son  of  the  Emperor  Valentinian  I,  a  post 
which  would  have  scarcely  have  been  open  to  him 
if  he  had  continued  to  profess  the  pagan  faith. 
The  sincerity  of  his  conversion  or  rather  the  depth 
of  his  new  belief  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  long 
controversy,  his  writings  offering  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  different  views.  Thus  his  Versus  pascJudes 
pro  Augusto,  falling  between  the  years  367  and 
371,  express  an  imdoubted  adherence  to  the  for- 
mulas of  the  Nicene  Creed,  while  about  the  year 
378  in  the  Precatio  coTisidis  desigruUi  he  turns 
once  more  to  the  heathen  gods,  invoking  Janus 
among  them.  Over  Gratian,  Ausonius  exercised 
unbounded  influence  and  when  the  former  ascended 
the  throne  of  the  Western  Empire  in  375  his  tutor 
attained  an  important  position  in  state  affairs  and 
was  powerful  enough  to  bestow  the  highest  offices 
on  members  of  his  own  family.  He  made  use  of  his 
influence  to  further  the  cause  of  education  in  Gaul 
by  instituting  schools  of  rhetoric  in  the  principal 
cities  and  he  was  active  in  saving  the  monuments  of 
the  ancient  civilization  from  the  iconoclastic  fury  of 
the  early  Christians  In  378  he  was  made  prefect 
of  Gaul  and  in  the  following  year  became  consul. 
This  was  the  climax  of  his  career  and  was  followed 
by  the  speedy  disappearance  of  his  influence  over 
the  emperor,  who  was  now  completely  under  the 
sway  of  the  great  Ambrose.  Ausonius  felt  deeply 
the  loss  of  power  and  it  has  been  conjectured  that 
his  animosity  against  Ambrose  finds  expression 
in  his  Mixobarbaron,  which  some  would  have  to  be 
a  travesty  in  form  and  matter  upon  the  hymns 
of  the  bishop  of  Milan.  Whether  his  views  upon 
Christianity  also  underwent  an  unfavorable  change 
with  the  decline  of  his  fortimes  is  imcertain.  A 
poem  of  the  year  379  in  which  Ausonius  commends 
himself  to  the  aid  of  Christ  as  his  master,  would 
be  decisive  on  this  point  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  in  the  first  collection  of  his  poems  which  he 
prepared  in  383  the  Christian  element  appears  as 
unimportant,  while  verses  quite  in  the  nature  of 
the  old  pagan  hedonism  find  a  very  conspicuous 
place.  After  the  death  of  Gratian,  Ausonius  gave 
himself  up  to  literary  work,  leading  a  life  of  luxu- 
rious ease  in  his  native  dty  or  on  his  estates  in 
Aquitania.  From  this  period  date  the  family 
poems,  Parentalia,  and  the  biographic  Commemo' 
ratio  professorum  Burdigalensium,  which,  though  far 


inferior  in  literary  value  to  his  exquisite  master- 
piece, the  MoseUOf  are  of  value  as  sources  for  the 
life  and  thought  of  his  times.  It  is  in  this  period, 
too,  that  Ausonius  appears  in  his  most  interesting 
aspect  as  the  representative  of  the  classic  spirit 
and  culture  battling  in  vain  against  the  rising 
spirit  of  asceticism,  which  under  the  inspiration  of 
men  like  Martin  of  Tours  was  rapidly  transforming 
the  character  of  West  European  civilization.  Among 
the  most  devoted  followers  of  St.  Martin  was  Pauli- 
nus  of  Nola,  a  former  pupil  of  Ausonius,  and  in 
the  letters  which  passed  between  the  two  men  this 
conflict  between  the  old  and  new  finds  eloquent 
expression.  Possibly  the  nearest  approximation 
to  the  poet's  real  views  on  Christianity  may  be 
obtained  by  considering  him  solely  in  the  character 
of  a  literary  craftsman,  to  whom,  by  temperament, 
religion  was  a  more  remote  influence  than  art,  and 
who,  while  lending  adherence  to  the  formulas  of 
the  Christian  faith,  continued  to  find  in  the  old 
beliefs  inspiration  and  grateful  material  for  the 
use  of  his  poetic  gifts.  (F.  Arnold.) 

Biblioorapht:  The  opineula  of  Ausonius  have  been 
edited  by  C.  Schenkl,  MGH,  AucL  ant.»  v,  2.  1883, 
and  by  R.  Peiper,  in  Bibliotheca  Teubneriana,  Leip- 
sic,  1886;  they  are  also  in  MPL,  xix.  An  excellent 
edition  of  the  Moeella^  with  French  translation,  is  that 
of  H.  de  la  Ville  de  Mirmont,  Bordeaux,  1889;  consult 
also  idem,  De  Aueonii  Moedia,  Paris,  1802;  A.  Ebert, 
OeechiehU  der  LiUeratwr  dee  MiUelaltere,  i,  294  9qq.,  Leip- 
810,  1889;  M.  Manitius,  Oeechichle  der  ehrUtliehen  lateinu 
echen  Poeeie,  pp.  106  sqq.,  Stuttgart,  1891;  0.  Jullian. 
Aueone  el  Bordeaux,  Bordeaux,  1893;  J.  W.  Mackail. 
LaHn  LUeraiure,  pp.  265-267,  New  York.  1896;  S.  Dill, 
Roman  Society  in  O^e  Laat  Century  of  the  Weetem  Empire, 
especially  pp.  141-166,  London,  1898. 

AUSTIN:  A  syncopated  form  of  Augustine, 
used  especially  for  St.  Augustine  of  Canterbury 
(q.v.);  also  used  for  the  adjective  Augustinian; 
as,  an  Austin  friar. 

AUSTin,  JOHN:  English  Roman  Catholic; 
b.  at  Walpole  (65  m.  n.  of  London),  Norfolk,  1613; 
d.  in  London  1669.  He  studied  at  St.  John's, 
Cambridge,  and  remained  there  imtil  about  1640, 
when,  having  embraced  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  he  found  it  necessary  to  leave  the  univer- 
sity; he  studied  law  and  lived  in  London,  and  for 
some  time  during  the  civil  war  was  a  private  tutor 
in  Staffordshire.  Under  the  pseudonym  of  William 
Birchley  he  published  The  Chrietian  Moderator; 
or  persecutum  for  religion  condemned  by  the  light 
of  nature,  law  of  God,  evidence  of  our  own  prin- 
eiplee  (part  i,  London,  1651;  parts  ii-iv,  1652-61), 
aiming  to  vindicate  the  Roman  Catholic  beliefs 
against  popular  misconceptions  and  pleading  for 
the  rights  and  privileges  accorded  to  other  reUgious 
bodies.  He  cJso  wrote  Devotions;  First  Part, 
in  the  Ancient  Way  of  Offices,  vnth  psalms,  hymns, 
and  prayers  for  every  day  in  the  week  and  every 
holy  day  in  the  year  (2d  ed.,  Rouen,  1672;  place 
and  date  of  1st  ed.  not  known),  a  work  which  in 
various  forms  has  passed  through  many  editions 
(4th  ed.,  1685;  "  reformed "  by  T.  Dorrington, 
1687,  9th  ed.,  1727;  by  Mrs.  Susanna  Hopton, 
with  preface  by  Dr.  George  Hickes,  commonly 
known  as  "  Hickes's  Devotions,"  1701,  5th  ed., 
1717,  reprinted,  1846).  The  Harmony  of  the  Holy 
Gospels  Digested  into   one  History,  reformed   and 
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improved  by  J.  Bonnel  (London,  1705)  is  thought 

to  have  been  originally  published  as  the  second 

part  of  the  Devotions, 

Bibuoobapht:  A.  k  Wood,  AOtena  Oxonisnae;  iii,  140.  160, 
1226,  1227,  Oxford,  1692;  C.  Butler,  Hutorical  Memoirt, 
of  Englith  .  .  .  Catholiea,  iv,  459,  London,  1822;  DNB, 
ii,  263-264;  J.  Gillow,  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Bno- 
UA  CaiKoliet,  i.  87-90.  London.  1886. 

AUSTRALIA. 


HiBtory  (f  1). 

Relation  to  England  (f  2). 

Church  and  State.  General 

Statistios  (f  3). 
Anglican  Church  (f  4). 
Other  Protestants  (f  6). 


Roman  Catholics  (f  6). 

Non  -  Christian  Religions 
(§7). 

Missions  Among  Aborigi- 
nes (f  8). 

Education  (f  0). 


Australia  is  a  continent  and  a  federal  common- 
wealth that  includes,  for  administrative  purposes, 
the  island  of  Tasmania;  it  consists  of  five  states, 
with  a  population  of  about  3,670,000 
z.  Hiitory.  in  1901,  in  addition  to  the  172,000 
inhabitants  of  Tasmania.  In  1788 
Sydney,  in  the  present  state  of  New  South  Wales, 
was  founded,  chiefly  as  a  penal  settlement, 
but  the  immigration  of  freemen  continued  side  by 
side  with  that  of  criminals  until  1840,  while  after 
1835  the  latter  class  of  settlers  entered  the  colony 
in  considerable  numbers.  In  the  present  Western 
Australia  and  Queensland  penal  settlements  were 
established  at  King  Greorge  Sound  and  Brisbane 
in  1825  and  1826,  while  Adelaide  and  South  Aus- 
tralia were  settled  in  1 836.  In  consequence  of  the  rich 
discoveries  of  gold  Victoria  was  formed  into  a  new 
colony  in  1851,  and  Queensland  was  separated  from 
New  South  Wales  eight  years  later.  These  districts 
enjoyed  the  utmost  independence,  especially  after 
1855,  but  the  need  of  union  was  increasingly  felt,  so 
that  on  Jan.  1,  1901,  a  confederation  of  all  the 
colonies  and  Tasmania  was  formed  under  the  name 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia.  The  adminis- 
tration consists  of  the  Governor-General,  seven 
ministers,  a  senate  of  six  members  from  each  of 
the  allied  states,  and  a  house  of  seventy-six  repre- 
sentatives. In  addition  to  this,  each  state  has 
its  own  parliament  and  president. 

The  legal  bond  of  Australia  with  the  mother 
country  is  extremely  loose,  since  the  power  of  the 
English  Governor-General  is  restrict€Kl  to  a  tem- 
porary veto  with  regard  to  foreign 
3.  Relation  affairs.  On  the  other  hand,  by  far 
to  England,  the  greater  majority  of  the  population 
recognize  themselves  as  united  with 
the  mother  country  by  descent,  language,  and 
religion,  so  that  Austndia  and  En^and  are  knit 
together  by  internal  bonds  other  than  political. 
The  import  and  export  trade,  moreover,  is  car- 
ried on  chiefly  with  England,  which  is  also  the 
principal  creditor  of  the  national  debt  of  Aus- 
tralia. The  immigrants  naturally  transplanted 
their  ecclesiastical  tendencies  and  institutions  into 
their  new  home,  and  the  religious  communities 
of  Australia  are  vitally  connected  with  those  of  the 
mother  country  as  well  as  with  other  British 
colonies,  thus  further  cementing  the  internal  imion 
of  Australia  and  JSngland. 

An  external  union  of  Church  and  State  was  long 
maintained  in  Australia,  the  state  finances  paying 
the  greater  part  of  the  salaries   of  the  clergy  and 


contributing  largely  to   the   building  of  churches 

and  parish  expenses  until  the  seventh  decade  of  the 

nineteenth  century.     The  dissolution 

3.  Church    of  this  relation,  begun  by  New  South 

and  State.   Wales  in  1862,  brought  little  disadvan- 

Oeneral      tage  to  the  larger  denominations,  and 

Statistict.    of  the  smaller  sects  only  the  Lutherans 

(chiefly  Germans)  suffered    severely 

by  the  change. 

The  following  table  gives  results  of  the  oenaua 
of  1901,  to  which  figures  for  1891  are  added  for 
comparison: 


AogllctiM,1901.... 
IWl.... 

MetlK)d]gti,lfXn... 

1891... 

ConffregatiODal  fate 

andlndepeodents, 

1801 

1891 

Latlienmi,190l.... 

*»          189L 
BaptlBti,  1901...*.'.'. 
"       1891 

Total,  1901 

**     1891 


a 

H 
1^ 


«S,200 

5oa,ouo 

182,700 
109,400 
137,700 
110,160 


24,900 
24,U90 
7,400 
7,960 
18,660 
18,160 


1^ 


186,060 
142,600 
67,650 
4&,660 
46,600 
80,900 


9,800 
8,600 
26,660 
23,400 
12,300 
10,300 


942,560836,960277,000 
787,770261,460221,200 


107,000 
80,300 
18,400 
18,200 
90,000 
60,860 


ia4oo 

11,900 
26,200 
23,860 
22,000 
17,600 


88,860424,000 


11,660 
9.800 
26,000 
17,200 


1,100 
4,800 
8,800 


131,200 


75,«S0 

76,1001417,2001  24,800 
"  "^—"^^  14,750 

2,000 
24.000 

4,600 


192.000 
167,060 
182.000 
168,060 


6,600  17,200 
4^510  28,210 
400  14,100 
^^  9,400 
83,000 
27,900 


112,010801,810 


4,450 
1,580 
1,7.10 
960 
2,960 
1,000 


862,800  124,150 


84,090 


To  the  figures  for  1901  are  to  be  added  1,240 
Quakers,  3,100  Unitarians,  22,050  who  reported 
themselves  simply  as  Protestants  (the  majority 
probably  Germans),  11,660  "  Christians,"  and  24,- 
200  adherents  of  smaller  bodies.  The  Salvation 
Army  numbered  31,150.  The  sum  total  of  the 
Protestant  population  of  the  Conunonwealth  is 
therefore  in  the  neighborhood  of  two  and  three- 
quarter  millions. 

The  Roman  Catholics  are  also  strong  in  Aus- 
tralia, as  is  shown  by  the  following  table: 


1901. 
2891. 


ii 


847,160 
286,960 


1^ 


120.700 
92,800 


62.200 
47,200 


80,860 


260,060 


26,800240,80012,600 


4a800 


Adding  6,200  who  designated  themselves  simply 
as  "  Catholics,"  the  sum  total  is  857,450. 

The  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  religious 
bodies  naturally  conforms  to  the  political  boimd- 
aries  of  the  states,  although,  as  in  case  of  the  states, 
unions,  either  temporary  or  permanent,  have 
been  formed.    The   oldest   and  most  prominent 

Protestant  body  in  Austndia   is  the 

4.  Anglican  Anglican  Church,  with  a  membership  of 

Church.     1,498,750.    Services  were  held  as  eariy 

as  1788,  although  the  bishopric  of  Aus- 
tralia (including  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand)  was  not 
created  imtil  1836.  In  1847  three  new  bishoprics 
were  created  and  the  former  bishop  of  Australia 
became  bishop  of  Sydney  and  metropolitan  of 
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Australia  and  Tasmania.  In  1897  the  incumbent 
was  made  archbishop  of  Sydney  and  he  has  the 
title  of  primate  of  Australia.  He  is  elected  by  the 
AustralijBui  bishops,  but  must  be  oonfinned  by  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  At  present  the  prov- 
ince of  New  South  Wales  includes,  besides  the 
primatial  see  of  Sydney,  the  dioceses  of  Bath- 
urst  (founded  1869),  Goulbum  (1863),  Graf- 
ton and  Armidale  (1867),  Newcastle  (1847), 
and  Riverina  (1883).  The  province  of  Victoria 
comprises  the  dioceses  of  Ballarat  (1875),  Bendigo 
(1902),  Gippsland  (1902),  Melbourne  (1847),  and 
Wangaratta  (1902).  The  province  of  Queensland 
includes  the  dioceses  of  Brisbane  (1859),  North 
Queensland  (1878),  Rockhampton  (1892),  New 
Guinea  (1896),  and  Carpentaria  (1900).  Further, 
there  are  the  independent  dioceses  of  Tasmania, 
with  seat  at  Hobart  (1842);  Adelaide,  for  South 
Australia  (1847);  Perth  (1857)  and  Bunbury 
(1903),  in  West  Australia.  Each  bishopric  man- 
ages its  own  affairs,  diocesan  conventions  being 
convened  from  time  to  time  by  the  bishop  and  at- 
tended by  both  clergy  and  laity.  The  chief  busi- 
ness of  these  conventions  concerns  finance,  the 
education  of  clergy,  and  relations  to  other  ecclesias- 
tical bodies.  In  1872  a  regular  organization  was 
adopted  which  unites  the  ^oceses  of  the  present 
Commonwealth  imder  the  primate  of  Sydney. 
Clerical  and  lay  representatives  of  these  sees  as- 
semble every  five  years  at  Sydney  for  general 
conference  and  legislation.  In  CKiucaticm  the 
Anglican  Church  is  important  chiefly  through  a 
number  of  colleges  imder  its  supervision. 

The  Presbyterians,  who  nimibered  427,000  in 
the  Commonwealth  in  1901,  belong  to  several 
branches.  Their  first  minister  was  installed  at 
Sydney  in  1823.  The  synod  of  each  state  and  the 
general  assembly  meet  annually.  The  Australian 
Methodists  in  1901  were  506,000  strong.  After 
the  census  of  that  year,  which  showed  seven 
branches  of  Methodists  in  New  South  Wales,  the 
imion    of    the    entire    denomination 

5.  Other  was  effected  by  the  establishment 
Protestants,  of  the  **  Methodist  Church  of  Aus- 
tralia,'' first  in  three  colonies,  and  in 
1902  in  the  remainder.  The  first  Wesleyan  serv- 
ice in  Australia  was  held  in  1821,  but  a  Methodist 
conference  was  not  established  until  1854;  it  was 
at  first  affiliated  with  the  British  conference, 
becoming  independent  in  1876.  An  annual  con- 
ference is  held  in  each  colony,  and  the  general 
conference  meets  triennially,  while  every  ten  years 
the  Australian  Methodists  take  part  in  the  inter- 
national Methodist  Ecumenical  Conference.  The 
Baptists  of  Australia  numbered  91,700  in  1901, 
although  they  did  not  begin  to  increase  rapidly  until 
after  1852,  their  gains  being  due  primarily  to  their 
missionary  activity  in  cooperation  with  the  larger 
denominations  already  mentioned.  The  Congre- 
gationalists,  including  the  Independents,  num- 
bered 75,350  in  1901,  but  can  scarcely  be  considered 
a  united  and  influential  religious  community  on 
accoimt  of  their  basal  principle. 

The  Roman  CathoUc  Church  in  the  Common- 
wealth, with  857,450  members,  is  divided  into  five 
provinces.  Althou^  Roman  Catholic  priests  were 


in  Australia  as  early  as  1803,  it  was  not  imtil  1820 
that  the  Church  came  to  a  vigorous  development 
with  the  aid  of  State  subvention  of  clergy  and 
building?.  In  1834  Sydney  became  the  seat  of  a 
vicar  apostoUc  with  twenty-five  priests,  and  eight 
years  later  was  elevated  into  an  archbishopric 
and  the  seat  of  a  metropolitan  for  Australia  and 
the  islands,  Hobart  and  Adelaide  being  suffragan 
sees,  although  they  did  not  remain  in 
6.  Roman  the  province  of  Sydney,  which  now 
Catholics,  includes  Maitiand  (1847),  Armidale 
(1862),  Goulbum  (1862),  Bathurst 
(1865),  Lismore  (formerly  Grafton;  1887),  and  Wil- 
cannia  (1887).  The  second  oldest  archbishopric 
is  Melbourne,  which  was  created  a  diocese  in  1847 
and  elevated  to  an  archdiocese  in  1874.  To  it 
belong  the  bishoprics  of  Sandhiurst  (1874),  Ballarat 
(1874),  and  Sale,  the  southeastern  part  of  Vic- 
toria (1887).  In  1887  Adelaide  and  Brisbane 
(founded  as  bishoprics  in  1842  and  1859)  were 
made  archbishoprics.  The  province  of  the  former 
comprises  the  dioceses  of  Perth  (1845);  Victoria, 
formerly  Palmerston,  in  the  north,  opposite  Mel- 
ville Island  (1847);  Port  Augusta,  on  Spencer 
Gulf  (1887);  and  Geraldton  (1898);  also  the  abbacy 
of  New  Norcia  (foxmded  on  Moore  River  in  1867) 
and  the  apostolic  vicarship  of  Kimberley  (1887). 
Brisbane  includes  the  bishopric  of  Rockhampton 
(1881)  and  the  apostolic  vicarships  of  Cooktown 
(foimded  in  1876  and  placed  for  the  most  part  in 
the  charge  of  the  Augustinians  for  missionary 
purposes)  and  Queensland  (1887).  The  fifth 
province  is  Hobart  (Tasmania),  foimded  as  a  bishop- 
ric in  1842,  raised  to  metropolitan  rank  in  1888. 
Blany  of  these  dioceses  contain  but  few  Roman 
CathoUcs,  and  were  poor  in  ecclesiastical  institu- 
tions and  churches  at  the  time  of  their  creation. 
With  the  rapid  increase  of  inmiigration  after  the 
seventh  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  however, 
and  in  the  determination  to  resist  the  propaganda 
of  Protestant  denominations,  orders  and  congrega- 
tions were  brought  to  Australia  at  an  eariy  period, 
and  were  particularly  active  in  missions  and  paro- 
chial schools.  The  most  extensive  settlements 
were  those  of  the  Jesuits,  the  Marists,  the  Domini- 
cans, and  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools, 
although  the  Benedictines  were  the  first  to  arrive. 
The  most  active  female  orders  are  the  Sisters  of 
Charity,  the  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Joseph.  Roman  Catholic  associations 
flourish  in  all  the  cities,  and  schools  of  all  kinds, 
especially  intermediate,  are  under  ecclesiastical 
control,  while  Roman  Catholic  newspapers  and 
weeklies  promote  the  interests  of  this  Church. 
Synods  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  Australia 
have  thrice  been  held,  the  first  being  in  1844. 

The  mmiber  of  Jews  in  Australia  is  relatively 
small;  there  were  in  1901  only  14,850,  of  whom 
6,450  were  in  New  South  Wales  and 
7.  Non-     5,910    in    Victoria.     Mohammedans, 
Christian    chiefly  from  India  and  the  Sunda  Is- 
ReUgioni.    lands,  numbered  scarcely  4,500,  chiefly 
in  Queensland.    Confucians  and  Bud- 
dhists were  not  carefully  distinguished  in  every 
colony,  as  is  dear  from  the  grave  discrepancy 
between  the  number  of  Chinese  immigrants  and 
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the  figures  assigned  to  Confucianism  and  Bud- 
dhism. The  majority  of  Buddhists  live  in  New 
South  Wales,  while  the  most  of  the  Confucians 
are  foimd  in  Queensland  and  Victoria.  The  esti- 
mated number  of  the  latter  in  the  Conmionwealth 
is  between  15,000  and  16,000,  and  that  of  the 
former  more  than  7,000. 

Polytheists  and  fetish-worshipers  come  from 
the  i^ands  of  the  Pacific,  the  Philippines,  and  the 
Sunda  Islands;  it  is  imcertain  how  large  a  propor- 
tion of  this  category  b  made  up  of  the  aborigines. 
By  far  the  greater  number  of  Australian  black- 
fellows  have  been  converted  to  Christianity  by 
missionary  activity  in  their  behalf,  although  the  pre- 
carious conditions  of  life  and  the  poverty  of  nature 
in  the  interior  render  it  extremely  difficult  to  reach 
the  natives  in  that  region,  and  the  obstacles  are 
augmented  by  their  spiritual  and 
8.  Missionfl  moral  degradation.  Nevertheless,  not 
Among  only  the  larger  denominations,  but 
Aborigines,  also  the  smaller,  such  as  the  Luther- 
ans and  the  Quakers,  are  engaged 
in  missionary  activity  among  the  aborigines. 
There  are,  in  addition,  special  societies  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Anglican  Church  and  unions  of 
several  denominations,  such  as  the  Aborigines' 
Protection  Biission,  the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel,  the  Free  Mission  (in  New  South 
Wales),  and  the  Australian  Board  of  Missions  (in 
Victoria).  The  missions  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  are  chiefly  in  the  north.    The  number  of 


imoonverted  Australian  aborigines  is  estimated 
between  10,000  and  20,000.  Several  missions  have 
also  been  established  for  workmen  in  the  gold  mines. 

The  number  of  those  who  profess  to  be  without  a 
religion,  such  as  freethinkers  and  the  Uke,  is  inocm- 
siderable,  the  census  returning  less  than  24,000 
of  this  class;  to  this  group,  however,  should  doubt- 
less be  added  many  ^  those  who  declined  to  answer 
the  question  concerning  their  religion,  so  that  the 
number  can  probably  be  doubled. 

The  public  schools  of  Australia  underwent  an 

important  change  in  the  eighth  decade  of  the 

nineteenth    century,     when     obliga- 

9.  Edttca-  tory  gratuitous  instruction  was  intro- 
tion.  duced  into  all  the  colonies.  While 
many  schools  are  still  maintained  by 
religious  denominations,  all  citizens  contribute 
to  the  support  of  the  public  schools.  The  inter- 
mediate schools,  on  the  other  hand,  are,  for  the 
most  part,  under  denominational  control  and  of 
denominational  origin.  Popular  Christian  educa- 
tion is  also  furthered  by  the  Simday-schools,  which 
are  well  attended.  Wiloblic  CiObts. 

Bibuoorapht:  Q.  W.  Ruaden,  Hutory  of  AuttraUa,  3  voIb^ 
London,  1883;  T.  A.  Coghliui,  StaHaHeal  Aeeounl  of  the 
Seven  Colonise  of  Auetralia,  Sydney.  1881;  R.  R.  Oarran. 
The  Comino  Commonwealth;  a  Handbook  of  Federal  Oop- 
emment,  ib.  1807:  P.  F.  Mormn.  HieL  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  Aueiralaeia,  ib.  1897;  W.  Westcarth.  Half  a  CenUtry  of 
Auetralian  Proffreee^  London,  1899;  Auetralian  Handbook^ 
ib.  1902;  W.  H.  Moore,  ConeUtuHon  of  the  CommonweaUh 
of  AuetraUa,  ib.  1902;  Bncydopwiia  Briianmoa,  Supple- 
ment, B.Y. 
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Austria  is  an  empire  of  southern  Europe,  forming 
with  the  kingdom  of  Hungary  (which  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  present  article;  see  Hungary)  the 
Austro-Himgarian  Monarchy.  Excluding  also  the 
former  Turkish  provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina (q.v.),  the  area  is  115,903  square  miles, 
the  population  (1900)  26,107,304. 

I.  The  Roman  Catholic,  Greek,  and  Armenian 
Churches:  During  the  period  of  the  Reformation, 
Protestantism  made  much  progress  among  the 
people  and  gave  rise  to  a  considerable  number  of 
sects,  especially  in  Bohemia.  But  the  government 
remained  Roman  Catholic  and  by  force  and  law 
freed  the  Church  from  heresy  and  then  began  to 
rule  it.  Long  before  the  reign  of  Joseph  II  (1780- 
90)  Galilean  and  Jansenist  teachings  were  intro- 
duced and  were  intensified  by  Febronianism  (see 
HoyTHEiM,  JoHANN  NiKOLAus),  and  Joseph  trans- 
formed the  Austrian  Church  into  a  body  which 
was  almost  schismatic.  An  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment was  formed  which  regulated  the  minutest 
details  by  state  law,  sparing  scarcely  any  depart- 
ment of  activity,  le^slation,  or  administration 
(see  Joseph  II). 

A  new  period  began  with  the  concordat  of  1865 


(see  Concordats  and  Deliiciting  Bulls,  VI,  2, 
§§  6,  8).  The  imperial  patent  of  Mar.  4,  1849, 
and  the  imperial  enactments  of  Apr.  18  and  23, 
1850,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  complete  independ- 
ence of  the  Chim^h  and  in  1853  negotiations  were 
begun  with  the  Curia  for  carrying  out  the  new  pro- 
visions. The  result  was  the  concordat  of  Aug.  18, 
1855,  which  was  promulgated  by  a  bull  of  the 
pope  and  by  an  imperial  patent,  both  dated  Nov. 
5  of  the  same  year.  A  definite  agreement  in  regard 
to  all  ecclesiastical  matters  was  enacted  in  thirty- 
six  articles.  The  jurisdiction  and  administration 
of  the  Chim^h,  so  far  as  its  internal 
I.  The  Con-  interests  were  concerned,  were  placed 
cordat  of  entirely  under  church  control,  in  this 
1855.  category  falling  the  relations  between 
the  bishops,  the  clergy,  the  laity,  and 
the  Holy  See;  the  education  and  ordination  of  the 
clergjr;  diocesan  administration;  the  arrangement  of 
public  prayers,  processions,  pilgrimages,  fimerals, 
provincial  coimciLs,  and  diocesan  s3mods;  the  super- 
intendence and  giving  of  instruction  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  youth,  and  all  religious  instruction  from 
the  theological  faculties  to  the  public  schools; 
the  ecclesiastical  right  to  censor  books;  jurisdiction 
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over  marriage;  the  discipline  of  the  clergy;  the 
right  of  patronage;  ecclesiastical  penalties  inflicted 
on  the  liuty;  seizing  of  ecclesiastical  property;  and 
the  internal  administration  of  religious  orders. 
The  State  retained  control  of  marriage  in  its  civil 
aspect,  the  civic  position  of  the  clergy,  and  the  right 
to  punish  them.  An  agreement  between  Church 
and  State  was  necessary  for  the  creation  or  altera- 
tion of  dioceses,  parishes,  and  other  benefices,  the 
collation  to  livings  and  ecclesiastical  offices,  the 
appointment  of  professors  of  theology,  catechists, 
the  inspectors  of  schools,  the  introduction  of  orders 
and  rdi^oiis  congregations,  and  the  expenditure 
of  religious  fimds. 

The  results  of  the  concordat,  though  it  was  actu- 
ally enforced  in  but  few  points,  were  especially  note- 
worthy in  two  phases  of  public  life.  The  marriage 
laws  hitherto  prevailing  were  subjected  to  a  rigid 
scrutiny,  and  by  the  imperial  patent  of  Oct.  8, 1856, 
the  Roman  Catholics  received  a  new  law  corre- 
sponding in  all  respects  to  the  decrees  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  placing  divorce  imder  the  control  of  the 
newly  created  episcopal  divorce  court.  Seminaries 
for  boys  were  established  in  all  dioceses,  and 
received  children  of  lawful  birth 
3.  Effects  inmiediately  after  they  left  the  public 
of  the  schools,  giving  them,  in  addition  to 
Concordat,  their  gymnasium  training,  preparation 
for  later  theological  studies,  thus 
forming  places  of  education  for  the  future  clergy. 
The  expenses  of  these  seminaries  were  partly  cov- 
ered by  ecclesiastical  fimds  and  partly  by  the  income 
from  benefices.  The  influence  of  the  State  was 
limited  to  the  supervision  of  their  financial  relations 
and  the  superintendence  of  instruction  so  far  as 
it  concerned  the  State.  The  result  was  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  Roman  Catholic  theological 
students  from  1,804  in  1861  to  3,286  in  1868,  after 
which  began  a  period  of  decline,  due  especially  to 
the  law  of  Dec.  5,  1868,  which  abrogated  the  pre- 
vious exemption  of  theological  students  from 
military  service,  an  additional  factor  being  the 
school  laws  of  1868  and  1869,  which  made  admission 
to  study  in  a  faculty  conditional  on  the  possession 
of  a  diiploma  from  a  gymnasium.  The  breach 
with  the  concordat  widened  steadily,  and  the  law 
of  May  25,  1868,  repealed  the  imperial  patent  of 
Oct.  8,  1856.  The  former  regulations  concerning 
marriage  were  again  enforced,  divorces  being  re- 
ferred to  state  tribunals  and  civil  marriage  being 
again  permitted.  Finally,  by  a  despatch  of  July 
30,  1870,  Austria  abrogated  the  concordat  alto- 
gether. 

The  theolo^cal  training  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  is  given  partly  by  the  faculties  of  the  various 
universities  and  partly  by  the  diocesan  seminaries. 
Theological  faculties  exist  in  the  uni- 
3.  Theo-    versities  of  Vienna,  Graz,  Innsbruck, 
logical     Prague  (two),  Lemberg^(for  both  the 
Education.  Latin  and  Greek  rites),  Czemowitz,  and 
Cracow,  in  addition  to  two  independent 
theological  faculties,  not  affiliated  with  any  univer- 
sity, in  Salzburg  and  OlmQtz.    The  course  given 
by  the  diocesan  seminaries  corresponds  essentially 
to  that   given    by  the  university    faculties,   but 
they    are    forbidden    to    confer    academic    de- 


grees and  the  bishop  is  in  absolute  control.  Cer- 
tain orders  provide  for  the  education  of  their 
own  members  in  twenty  monastic  schools,  yearly 
courses  being  given  in  successive  years  in  different 
monasteries  in  the  Tyrol.  In  1895  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  had  16,132  priests,  the  Greek  CathoUc 
2,649,  and  the  Greek  Oriental  475. 

In  cases  where  a  living  has  no  canonical  claims 
to  a  definite  income,  the  revenues  of  the  Church, 
and  even  the  State,  come  to  its  assistance.  The 
claim  to  such  an  income,  either  from  the  property 
of  the  living  or  from  the  benefice,  begins  with 
ordination  to  the  priesthood,  but  if  reUgious  foimda- 
tions  and  monasteries  desire  to  give  a  title  to  such 
income  to  one  who  does  not  belong  to  their  own 
number,  they  are  required  to  secure  the  consent 
of  the  government.  The  endowment  of  the  Church 
has  come  from  the  monasteries  secularized  in  the 
reign  of  Joseph  II  and  later,  abandoned  churches, 

and  suppressed  communities,  canon- 
4.  Revenues,  ries,  benefices,  and  ecclesiastical  feoffs. 

It  is  oontintially  augmented,  more- 
over, by  the  intercalaries  (the  income  of  vacant 
positions),  the  auxiliary  taxes  of  dioceses  and 
orders,  and,  in  Bohemia,  by  a  certain  per  cent,  of 
the  sale  of  salt.  This  fimd,  when  the  property 
hajB  been  sold,  is  invested  in  state  bonds  which 
belong  to  the  ecclesiastical  province  or  diocese, 
the  income  being  administered  by  the  government 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  bishop  or  bishops. 
It  is  charged  with  the  defrayal  of  certain  expenses 
(the  cathedral  chapters  of  Budweis,  Salzbiu'g, 
Trent,  and  Brixen  drawing  their  entire  income  from 
it),  as  well  as  with  the  payment  of  all  other  dis- 
bimiements  which  are  not  obligatory  on  a  third 
party.  The  revenues  are  devoted  to  the  defray- 
ment of  patronage,  the  income  and  endowment 
of  new  parishes,  the  building  of  churches,  the  in- 
crease in  the  income  of  livings,  the  salary  of  chap- 
lains, the  making  good  of  deficits,  the  support  of 
mendicant  orders,  the  salaries  of  teachers  at  the 
state  schools,  and  the  maintenance  of  theological 
faculties  and  seminaries.  A  second  fund  b  that 
for  students,  which  is  derived  from  the  estates  of 
the  Jesuit  monasteries  suppressed  by  Maria  Theresa 
on  Dec.  23,  1774,  and  is  devoted  to  defrasring  the 
expenses  of  Roman  Catholic  education  in  interme- 
diate and  higher  institutions  of  learning.  Since 
the  passage  of  the  new  school  law,  this  fund  is  also 
used  for  imdenominational  public  schools,  since 
the  estates  of  the  Jesuit  monasteries  are  not  regarded 
as  the  property  of  the  Church.  For  the  value  of 
the  livings  and  the  income  of  the  religious  orders 
no  recent  data  are  at  hand,  but  in  1875  the  former 
amounted  in  all  parts  of  the  empire  to  7,644,611 
florins,  and  the  latter  to  4,100,375  florins. 

Austria  is  divided  into  nine  ecclesiastical  prov- 
inces as  follows:  (1)  the  archdiocese  of  Vienna 
for  Upper  and  Lower  Austria,  with  the  two  suffragan 
dioceses  of  St.  POlten  and  Linz;  (2)  Salzburg  for 
Salzbiu'g,  Styria,  Carinthia,  Tyrol,  and  Vorarlberg, 
with  the  five  suffragan  dioceses  of  Seckau,  Lavant, 
Gurk,  Brixen,  and  Trent;  (3)  GOrz  for  Camiola, 
KOstenland,  and  the  island  of  Arbe,  with  the  four 
suffragan  dioceses  of  Laibach,  Triest-Capo  d'Istria, 
Parenzo-Pola,    and    Veglia-Arbe;  (4)    Prague   for 
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Bohemia,    with   the   three   suffragan  diooeseB    of 

Leitmerits,  Kdniggr&tz,  and  Budweis;  (5)  OknQtz 

for  Moravia  and  a  portion  of  Silesia, 

5.  Arch-  with  the  suffragan  diocese  of  Brttnn; 
dioceses  and  (6)  the  Austrian  portion  of  the  exempt 

Dioceses,  diocese  of  Breslau  for  the  remainder 
of  Silesia;  (7)  the  Austrian  portion 
of  the  archdiocese  of  Warsaw,  with  the  diocese 
of  Cracow;  (8)  Lemberg  for  GaUda  (excepting 
Cracow)  and  Bukowina,  with  the  two  suffragan 
dioceses  of  Przemysl  and  Tamow;  (9)  Zara  for 
Dalmatia  (excepting  Arbe),  with  the  five  suffragan 
dioceses  of  Sebenico,  Spalato-Macarsca,  Lesina, 
Ragusa,  and  Cattaro. 

Austria,  like  Germany,  has  coimtless  Roman 
Catholic  societies,  institutions,  and  foundations. 
In  almost  every  parish  there  are  brotherhoods 
and  societies  for  prayer,  associations  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages,  societies  of  priests,  congregations  of 
Mary,  Franciscan  Tertiaries,  the  Society  of  the 
Holy  Family  (with  25,000  families  in  the  diocese  ot 
Lavant  alone),  societies  for  pilgrimage  and  for  the 
building  and  adornment  of  churches,  church  music, 
home  missions,  brotherhoods  of  St.  Michael,  polit- 
ical Roman  Catholic  societies,  and  general  Roman 
Catholic  social  organizations  with  40,000  members 
in  the  single  provmce  of  Upper  Austria.  Children 
and  youth  are  cared  for  m  protectories,  kinder- 
gartens, orphan  asylums,  refectories, 

6.  Societies  boarding-schools,    refuges,     training- 

and  schools  for  apprentices,  and  the  like. 
Charities,    while    the    great    Roman    Catholic 

school-union  has  about  40,000  mem- 
bers. Popular  education  is  promoted  by  reading 
clubs  and  societies  for  the  dissemination  of  educa- 
tional literature,  as  well  as  by  reading-rooms  and 
libraries  for  the  clergy  and  laity,  while  Roman 
Catholic  science,  literature,  and  art  are  advanced 
by  the  Leo-Oesellschaftf  the  Czech  society  Vlast, 
and  by  various  periodicals.  Coimtless  institutions 
are  devoted  to  charity,  including  almshouses, 
memorial  foimdations,  poor  gilds,  hospitals  of  the 
most  various  characters,  and  fimds  for  the  feeding 
of  the  poor  in  monasteries.  There  are  likewise 
insurance  societies  for  the  protection  of  masters, 
partners,  apprentices,  peasants,  workmen,  credit 
and  other  purposes  of  economic  nature,  but  clubs 
of  Roman  (3atholic  students  are  still  only  in  embryo. 
There  is  a  large  number  of  Greek  and  Armenian 
Christians,  some  being  Uniates  and  some  non- 
Uniates.  The  Uniate  Greeks,  or  Greek  Catholics, 
form  a  special  ecclesiastical  province  with  the  arch- 
diocese of  Lemberg  and  the  suffragan  diocese  of 
Przemysl.  The  Uniates  of  the  Armeno-Catholic 
rite  also  have  an  archbishopric  of  Lemberg,  the  arch- 
bishop likewise  ruling  over  the  non-Uniate  Arme- 
nians of  Galicia  and  Bukowina.  The  non-Uniate 
Greeks  of  the  Greek  Oriental  rite  have  a  patriarchate 

at  Carlowitz  with  ten   bishoprics  or 

7.  Greek     eparchies,  of  which  seven  are  in  Hun- 
and  Anne-  gary,  one  in  Czemowitz  (Bukowina), 

nian  Chris-  one  at  Hermannstadt  (Transylvania), 

tians.      and  one  at  Sebenico  (for  Dalmatia  and 

Istria),  in  addition  to  the  community 

at  Vienna.    The  patriarch  is  chosen  by  the  national 

congress  of  Servia,  which  must  remain  in  session 


sufficiently  long  for  its  candidate  to  receive  ths 
sanction  of  the  emperor,  after  which  the  formal 
consecration  takes  place.  The  non-Uniate  Arme- 
nians of  the  Armeno-Oriental  rite  control  the 
Mekhitarist  monastery  in  Vienna  (see  Mkkht- 
taristb)  and  are  accordingly  subject  to  the  Uniate 
Armenian  archbishop  of  Lemberg.  The  Old  Catho- 
lics have  three  parishes  at  Vienna,  Wamsdorf, 
and  Ried,  and  in  1902  built  two  new  churches  at 
Sch5nlinde  and  Blottendorf.  The  Philippones, 
or  Lippowanians,  expelled  from  Russia,  have 
formed  scattered  communities  in  Galicia  and 
Bukowina. 

n.  The  Protestant  Churches:    Austria  is  essen- 
tially Roman  Catholic,  and  the  number  of  Evan- 
gelical Protestants  in  the  Empire  has  declined  from 
a  tenth  of  the  population  at  the  time  of  their  great- 
est expansion  in  the  sixteenth  century  to  a  fiftieth. 
A  patent  of  toleration  was  issued  in  their  favor  on 
Oct.  13,  1781,  and  the  Protestant  patent  of  Apr. 
8,  1861,  conferred  upon  them  full  equality  before 
the  law.    At  the  same  time  the  political,  civil,  and 
academic  disabilities  of  the  non-Catholics  were  re- 
moved, and  they  were  no  longer  required  to  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  another  Church,  while 
they  were  now  permitted  to  adorn  their  churches, 
to  celebrate  their  feasts,  and  to  exercise  pastoral 
care.    On  the  day  after  the  patent  was  issued 
(Apr.  9),  a  preliminary  church  constitution  was 
drawn  up,  but  one  which  was  substituted  on  Jan. 
6  (23),  1866,  canceled  important  rights  of  self-gov- 
ernment, and  from  this  the  present 
I.  The       constitution    of    Dec.    9,    1891,    dif- 
Evangelical   fers  only  in  minor  detaib.    The  Evan- 
Church      gelical  Church,  divided  into  parishes, 
and  its  Or-  seniories,  superintendencies,  and  syn- 
ganization*  ods,  is  unrestricted  m  respect  to  its 
confession,  its  books,  the  creation  of 
societies  for  ecclesiastical   and   educational   pur- 
poses, and  its  relations  to  foreign  religious  bodies. 
It  forms  a  national  Church,  of  which  the  emperor 
may  be  regarded  as  the  bishop,  his  prerogatives  in 
its  control  being  distinguished  from  the  correspond- 
ing functions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  German  sov- 
ereigns in  degree,  not  in  kind.    His  position  is  due, 
however,  to  his  constitutional  relation  to  the  Evan- 
gelical Church,  and  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Ger- 
man princes,  to  his  ecclesiastical  relation.    The 
lawful  administration  of  Evangelical  funds,  as  well 
as  revenues  and  assessments,  is  guaranteed  by  the 
State. 

The  Austrian  Evangelical  Church  is  divided  into 
ten  sdperintendencies,  six  of  the  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion, three  of  the  Helvetic  Confession,  and  one 
mixed.  Those  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  are: 
(1)  Vienna,  with  the  seniories  of  Lower  Austria, 
Triest,  Styria,  the  region  south  of  the  Drave  in 
Carinthia,  and  the  region  north  of  the  Drave  and 
in  the  GmOnd  valley  in  (Carinthia;  (2)  Upper  Aus- 
tria, with  an  upper  and  a  lower  seniory;  (3)  West- 
em  Bohemia;  (4)  Eastern  Bohemia;  (5)  Asch 
(also  in  Bohemia);  (6)  Moravia  and  Silerda,  with 
the  seniories  of  BrOnn,  Zauchtl,  and  Silesia.  The 
superintendencies  of  the  Helvetic  Confession  are: 
(1)  Vienna;  (2)  Bohemia,  with  the  seniories  of 
Prague,   Chrudimy   Podiebrad,   and  Czaslau;  and 
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(3)  Moravia,  with  a  western  and  an  eastern  se- 
niory.  The  superintendency  of  mixed  confession 
is  that  of  Galicia  and  Bukowina,  with  three  seniories 
of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  western,  middle,  and 
eastern,  and  one  of  the  Helvetic  Ck>nfe8sion,  Ga- 
licia. There  is  also  a  small  Anglican  parish  in 
Triest,  under  the  control  of  the  Helvetic  superin- 
tendency of  Vienna.  The  nimiber  of  ministers  and 
vicars  in  1900  was  299,  and  there  were  640  places 
of  worship. 

While  in  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury the  increase  of  Roman  Catholics  was  but  9.12 
per  cent,  the  Evangelicals  of  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession showed  an  increase  of  15.17  per  cent,  as 
against  9.28  in  the  preceding  decade;  and  the  Hel- 
vetic Confession  a  gain  of  6.67  per  cent,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  more  rapid  accretion  of  9.05  in 
the  ten  years  previous.    In  Bohemia 

2.  Changes  the  Evangelical  gain  was  20.06  per 
of  Con-  cent,  in  Styria  25.9  per  cent,  and  in 
fession.      Lower   Austria   37.01    per  cent.    In 

Silesia  and  Galicia  alone  the  increase 
of  Evangelicals  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  gain 
in  population,  this  being  due  to  the  increasing  emi- 
gration from  the  German  districts  of  West  Silesia 
and  the  German  colonies  in  Galicia,  an  additional 
factor  being  the  immigration  of  Galician  workmen 
to  Silesia  to  work  in  the  coal  mines. 

No  statistics  are  available  for  a  classification  of 
the  Austrian  Protestants  according  to  language, 
nor  are  the  figures  sufficiently  complete  to  afford  a 
safe  basis  to  determine  the  changes  caused  by  im- 
migration and  emigration.  The  Loa  von  Rom 
movement,  which  began  in  1898,  resulted  by  1900 
in  the  loss  of  more  than  40,000  members  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Chim^h,  some  30,000  becoming 
Evangelicals,  several  thousand  Old  Catholics,  an 
undetermined  number  joining  the  Moravians  and 
Methodists,  while  some  broke  entirely  with  denom- 
inational Christianity.  Many,  however,  returned 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  A  himdred  new 
chapels  were  erected,  and  seventy-five  preachers, 
chiefly  from  Germany,  entered  upon  the  work  (see 
Loe  VON  Rom). 

Religious  instruction  is  given  in  the  primary  and 
secondary  schools  by  the  minister  of  the  parish, 
or,  in  certain  cases,  by  secular  teachers  of  religion, 
either  in  the  school  or  in  "  stations."  By  a  law  of 
June  17,  1888,  an  allowance  was  given  or  a  special 
teacher  of  religion  was  appoint^  in  the  higher 
classes  of  primary  or  secondary  schools  of  more 
than  three  classes,  and  more  than  160  teachers  of 
this  description  are  active  in  over  560 

3.  Schools.   ''  stations."    The    Church    also    pro- 

vides for  religious  instruction  in  nor- 
mal and  intermediate  schools,  although  state  aid  is 
given  only  when  the  total  number  of  Evangelical 
scholars  in  such  an  institution  is  more  than  twenty. 
National,  district,  and  local  school  boards  are  en- 
trusted with  the  administration  and  supervision  of 
normal  and  intermediate  schools  in  each  province, 
and  in  almost  all  the  boards  the  Evangelical  Church 
has  a  vote  (at  least  advisory)  and  representatives. 
In  consequence  of  the  rivaliy  of  the  state  imde- 
nominational  schools,  however,  the  Evangelical 
schools  tend  to  become  more  or  less  ultramontane, 


and  are  gradually  decreasing  as  a  result  of  the 
double  taxes  levied  on  the  Evangelicals.  In  1869 
there  were  372  Evangelical  schools,  a  number  which 
has  since  decreased  by  two-thirds.  An  JBvangelical 
normal  school  exists  in  Bielits  for  the  training  of 
Evangelical  teachers,  while  in  C^aslau  there  is  a 
Czech  Evangelical  Reformed  seminary  for  Bohemia 
and  Moravia. 

The  education  of  the  Evangelical  clergy  is  con- 
fined to  the  Evangelical  theological  faculty  main- 
tained at  the  expense  of  the  State  in  Vienna. 
Though  desired  by  the  estates  for  this  purpose 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  it  was  first  founded 
as  a  theological  institute  after  the  separation 
of  the  empire  from  Germany  and  the  pro- 
hibition to  attend  German  universities  (Apr.  2, 
1821).  On  Oct.  8,  1850  (July  18,  1861)  it  was 
made  a  faculty  with  the    ri^t    to 

4.  Theo-    confer  degrees,  but  although  the  only 
logical     Evangelical    theological  school  in  all 
Education.  Austria,  clerical  intrigues,  JEVotestant 
narrowness,  and  the  disfavor  and  indif- 
ference of  the  Liberals  have  prevented  it  from  being 
incorporated  with  the  university  and  seciuing  the 
rooms  allotted  to  it  in  the  new  buildings.     The 
school  consists  of  six  professors  and  two   privat- 
docents,  teaching  Augsburg  and  Helvetic  dogmatics 
separately.    The  course  of  study  is  at  least  six 
semesters,  two  of  which  must  be  spent  at  Vienna. 
Since  the  formation  of  the  dual  monarchy  in  1861, 
which  denies  to  Hungary  all  Austrian  subventions, 
and  as  a  consequence  of  the  Hungarian  legislation 
and  the  national  excitement,  the  number  of  stu- 
dents at  the  theological  school  has  diminished.     In 
1904-05,  however,  fifty-one  were  studying  there,  al- 
though the  meager  salaries  attached  to  the  majority 
of  the  parishes  gives  little  hope  of  an  increased 
student  body.    In  1901  a  small  national  denomina- 
tional Utraquist  home  was  established  at  Vienna 
by  private  contributions  for  the  aid  of  students 
without  means,  and  is  conducted  by  an  inspector 
and  an  ephor. 

In  view  of  the  necessity  of  maintaining  their 
churches,  schools,  and  charitable  organisations, 
the  congregations  have  the  right  to  claim  State  aid, 
but  this  is  asked  reluctantly,  despite  the  heavy 
debts  of  most  of  the  congregations,  especially  in 
Galicia.  Outside  assistance  is,  therefore,  abso- 
lutely necessary.  The  oldest  and  most  generous 
benefactor  is  the  QusUeo  Adolf  Verein 
5.  Financial  (q.v.)   which   has   spent   millions   of 

Status  of    florins,  and  which  b  divided  in  Austria 
the  Evan-    into  a  main  society  with  fifteen  branch 

gelicals.  societies,  in  addition  to  thirty  societies 
for  women,  forty-nine  for  children, 
and  324  local  organizations.  This  is  followed  by 
the  Lutheriacher  GoUeskasten  and,  more  recently, 
by  the  Evangelischer  Bund  (see  Gotteskasten,  Lu- 
THERiscHER ;  BuND,  Evanoelischer),  as  well  as  by 
many  societies  and  private  benefactors  in  Switzer- 
land and  Holland.  The  property  of  the  individual 
superintendencies  is  administered  by  committees 
of  the  districts  concerned,  while  the  foimdations 
and  funds  of  the  superintendencies  and  seniories 
are  controlled  by  committees  appointed  from  these 
bodies^  and  also  by  the  supreme  church  ooimdl 
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and  the  Oustav  Adolf  Verein,  These  fundB  are 
devoted  to  many  purposes,  such  as  general  eccle- 
siastical interests,  the  support  of  ecclesiastical 
officials  and  their  widows  and  orphans,  candidates 
for  the  ministry  and  theological  students,  general 
educational  objects,  teachers  with  their  widows 
and  orphans,  religious  instruction,  charities,  and 
burials.  The  Evangelical  Church  likewise  provides 
pensions  for  superannuated  pastors  and  teachers, 
as  well  as  for  their  widows  and  orphans. 

Societies  and  charitable  organizations  are  ex- 
tremely numerous  among  the  Evangelicals  of 
Austria.  Women's  clubs  exist  in  many  dty  con- 
gregations, and  institutions  for  those  intending 
to  be  confirmed  are  also  popular.  Orphan  asylums 
exist  at  Biala,  Bielits,  Goisem,  Graz,  Krabschitz, 
Russic,  Stanislau,  Teled,  Ustron,  Weikersdorf 
(GallneukLrchen),  Waiem,  and  Vienna  (St.  Pftlten). 
Summer  homes  are  provided  by  the  Erster  Evan- 
gdischer  UrUersHUzungsverein  fUr  Kinder^  while 
the    Oberdsterreichiacher    Evangdiacher  Verein    far 

Innere   Mission   cares   for   the   sick, 

6.  Societies  maintaining    in    Gallneukirchen,    in 

and        addition  to  a  house  of  deaconesses. 

Charities,    asylums  for  the  sick  and  insane,  as 

wdl  as  homes  for  convalescents. 
The  deaconesses  trained  at  Gallneukirchen  find 
employment  at  Gablonz,  Graz,  Hall,  Marienbad, 
Meran,  and  Vienna,  while  in  Aussig  and  Teplitz 
they  have  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  municipal 
hospital  after  the  expulsion  of  the  nims.  Closely 
connected  with  this  society  is  that  of  the  Verein 
fur  die  Evangelische  Diakonissensache  in  Wien 
with  its  home,  simmier  sanitarium,  and  hospital. 
In  1901  a  third  house  of  deaconesses  was  estab- 
lished at  Prague,  and  a  niunber  of  other  Evan- 
gelical homes  and  hospitals  also  exist.  Provision 
is  made  for  the  dead  and  their  survivors  by  the 
Evangelischer  LeichehbestaUungsverein  in  Vienna 
and  by  the  Sterbekasse  far  Evangelische  Pfarrer 
und  Lehrer  Oesterreichs.  Educational  institutions 
abound,  while  devotion  is  fostered  by  libraries  of 
various  types,  "evenings  at  home,"  church  con- 
certs, Sunday-schools,  Yoimg  Men's  Christian 
Associations,  and  young  women's  societies.  The 
Czech  ''Comenius  Society,"  the  "Evangelical 
Literary  Society  of  the  Augsburg  Confession," 
and  the  "  Comenium,"  as  well  as  the  German 
Evangelischer  Volksbildungverein,  the  first  three 
at  Prague  and  the  last  at  Teschen,  are  Uterary  in 
character.  The  only  scientific  Evangelical  maga- 
zine, however,  is  the  Jahrbuch  der  Gesellschaft  fUr 
die  Oeschichte  des  Protestantismus  in  Oesterreich, 
founded  in  1879  for  the  investigation  and  presen- 
tation of  the  history  of  Evangelical  Protestantism. 
Among  other  Protestant  denominations.  State 
recognition  is  accorded  only  to  the  Moravians, 

beginning  with  1880.  Baptists,  Irving- 
7.  Ifinor    ites,  Mennonites,  Methodists,  Congr&- 
Denomina-  gationalists,    the   Scotch   New    Free 
tions  and  Church  in  \^enna,  and  the  Free  Evan- 
Non-Chris-  gelical    Church  in   Bohemia  are    re- 
tiani.        garded  as  undenominational,  and  are 

allowed  to  worship  only  in  private. 
The  Jews  are  now  represented  in  all  provinces 
of  Austria,  although  previous  to  1848  no  Jew  was 


allowed  to  reside  in  Salzburg,  Styria,  Carinthia, 
Camiola,  Istria,  Tyrol,  and  Vorarlberg.  The  Mo- 
hammedans in  the  army  thus  far  have  places  of 
worship  only  in  the  barracks. 

With  regard  to  the  distribution  of  various  con- 
fessions   in   Austria,  it   may   be   said   that    the 
Greek  Uniates  are  found  chiefly  in   Galida,  the 
Armenian    Uniates    in    Galicia    and    Bukowina, 
the  Greek  Catholics  of  the  Oriental 
8.  Religious  rite  in  Bukowina  and  Dalmatia,  the 
Distribution  Armenian    Catholics  of    the    Orien- 
and        tal  rite   in    Bukowina    and  Galicia, 
Statistics,    the  Jews  in  Lower  Austria,  Galicia, 
and  Bukowina.    The  EvangelicaLs  of 
the  Augsburg  Confession  are  far  more  evenly  dis- 
tributed thsm  those  of  the  Helvetic  Confession, 
who  are  centered  chiefly  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia- 
Almost  half  of  those  professing  no  creed  are  in 
Lower  Austria.    The  religious  statistics  of  the  em- 
pire on  the  basis  of  the  census  of  Dec.  31, 1900,  are 
simimarized  on  page  381.  Georq  Loesche. 

BiBLiooBAPHT :  K.  Kuxnutny,  Lehrbueh  de§  ailoemeinen 
und  Mtmichuehen  evanifeliadir^prote9ianU»dien  Kirchen^ 
reehteBt  Vienna,  1866;  J.  A.  Qinael,  HandUmch  de»  neuetlen 
in  Outeneidi  o^itenden  Kirdten^IUchte*,  3  voIb.,  Vienna, 
1856-62;  Sammlung  dm"  aUgemeinen  kirchlichen  Verord^ 
nunoen  der  kaiaerlichen  ktrchlichen  evanoeluchen  Oban- 
kirchenraiM  (published  continuously  since  1873);  StaiU' 
Haehe  MonaUckrift  (published  at  Vienna  by  the  Central 
Commission  for  Statistics  since  1875);  M.  Baumgarten, 
Dis  katholi»eht  Kvrdne  unaerer  Zeit  wtd  ihre  Dinner  in 
Wart  und  Biid,  8  vols.,  Munich,  1807-1002;  G.  A.  Skalsky, 
Zvr  OfchiekU  der  evangelieehen  Kirehenverfaeaung  in 
Oeeterreuh,  Vienna,  1808;  Q.  Loesche,  Jahrbuch  der  Qe- 
adUchaft  fOr  die  Oeeehiehte  dee  ProteeianUemue  in  Oester- 
reieh  (published  since  1883  in  Vienna);  Oeeterreichieche 
Statietik  (edited  under  the  Central  O>mmission  for  Statis- 
tics, in  Vienna),  especially  vols,  bdi-lxiii,  1002;  the  Quel^ 
len  und  Forechungen  eur  deterreiehiechen  Kirehmgeechichte 
has  begim  publication  under  the  care  of  the  Leo-GeseU- 
Bchaft  in  Vienna,  1006. 

AUTHORITY,  ECCLESIASTICAL  {Potestas  eo- 
clesiastica):  The  vested  power  of  the  Church 
over  its  members,  by  virtue  of  a  divine  commission 
(mandatum  divinum)  in  the  foundation  of  the 
Church.  According  to  the  pre-Reformation  view 
and  according  to  the  same  view  as  conserved  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to-day,  this  authority 
is  vested  only  in  the  pope  and  the  bishops;  so  that 
any  others  can  exercise  it  merely 
Pre-Refor-  in  their  name,  as  their  commissioned 
mation  and  agents.      Indeed,     strictly    regarded, 

Roman      according  to  the  sense  of  the  curia. 

Catholic  it  devolves  exclusively  upon  the  pope. 
View.  so  that  even  the  bishops  possess  none 
but  a  derivative  power  from  him; 
and  in  so  far  as  this  conception  of  the  matter  is 
fundamental  to  the  Vatican,  it  must  accordingly 
be  regarded  as  the  sense  which  officially  obtains 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to-day. 

Intrinsically,  to  be  sure,  the  power  of  the  Church 
is  a  salutary  and  spiritual  power  even  according 
to  the  pre-Reformation  doctrine.  But  the  com- 
mission also  carries  with  it  everything  which 
appears  expedient  in  the  sight  of  the  commissioned 
themselves,  with  reference  to  the  interests  and 
cure  of  souls,  toward  the  appertaining  regulation 
of  external  conduct.  Within  limits  affecting  the 
cure  of  souls,  then,  the  Church  is  also  empowered 
with   civil   functions   and   prerogatives.    In   this 
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respect,  the  pre-Refonnation  doctrine  distinguiflheB 
two  sides  or  directions  of  ecclesiastical  authority: 
an  internal  power  (poteeUu  ardinis  or  sacramen- 
talis)  and  an  external  (poiestas  jur%$dicUon%s  or 
juriidictumalis),  the  iormer  acting  upon  the  so- 
called  forum  internum^  the  latter  upon  the  externum. 
The  Evangelical  Church,  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
alike,  puts  a  narrower  construction  upon  eccle- 
siastical authority,  interpreting  the  potestat  eccle- 
naatica  exclusively  as  the  power  of  administering  the 
word  and  sacraments  in  the  widest 

Frotaitant  sense  of  the  term;  which  includes 
View.  the  cure  of  souls  imder  these  instru- 
mentalities, but  not  at  all  the  external 
regulation  of  conduct  by  the  exercise  of  legal 
compulsion.  The  exclusion  of  the  ungodly  from 
the  congregation  is  to  be  brou^t  about  without 
human  power,  solely  through  the  word  of  God; 
and  so  this  jurisdiction  is  only  an  act  of  verbal 
execution.  Not  infrequently  in  the  Evangelical 
confessional  writings,  ecclesiastical  authority  is 
mentioned  comprehensively  as  the  "  power  of  the 
keys  "  (see  Ketb,  Power  of  the).  As  such  it  is 
attributed  not  to  a  single  estate  in  the  Church,  but 
to  the  Church  as  a  whole.  The  power  of  the  Church 
is  thus  committed  immediately  to  the  Church; 
intermediately  and  for  practical  operation  the  per- 
sons thereimto  adopted  receive  it  from  the  Church. 
Thus  the  Evangelical  conception  of  ecclesiastical 
authority  assigns  to  the  secular  powers,  or  as 
modemly  expressed,  the  State,  a  different  province 
in  relation  to  the  control  of  church  affairs,  from 
that  of  pre-Reformation  times  and  likewise  that 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to-day.  The 
Schwabach  articles  of  1528  declare  "  the  power 
of  the  Church  is  only  to  choose  ministers  and  to 
exercise  the  Christian  ban,"  and  to  provide  for  the 
care  of  the  sick;  "  all  other  power  is  held  either  by 
Christ  in  heaven,  or  by  temporal  powers  on  earth." 
The  reiterated  expressions  of  Luther  and  other 
Reformers,  to  the  effect  that  this  temporal  power 
has  no  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  and  may  not 
interfere  in  church  government,  mean 

Views  of  consistently  this  alone,  that  the  tem- 
Luther  and  poral  power  has  no  spiritual  juris- 
Other  Re-    diction     and    may    not    intermeddle 

formers.  with  the  cure  of  souls.  The  matter 
of  control  in  the  external  affairs  of 
the  Church,  that  is,  what  we  nowadays  call  church 
government,  was  deferred  by  Luther  even  so  early 
as  his  tract  to  the  German  nobility,  and  at  a  later 
period  constantly  so,  to  the  temporal  powers 
directly;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  other  German 
Reformers.  Jn  particular,  they  claim  for  the 
Church  no  manner  of  legislative  prerogative;  the 
Reformation  ecclesiastical  law  subsists  rather,  in 
80  far  as  it  was  formulated  by  new  legislation, 
entirely  upon  State  enactments  (see  Church 
Order).  Only  since  the  established  reformation 
Church  has  come  to  be  superseded  more  and  more 
by  the  organized  imion  Church  on  a  presbyterial- 
synodical  basis,  has  the  latter,  apart  from  the 
al>8olute  administration  of  word  and  sacraments, 
been  also  empowered  by  the  State  with  the  jus 
Btatuendi;  and  this  it  exercises  within  forms  and 
limits  determined  by  the  State;  as  it  also  exercises 


the  ri^t  of  independent  church  government  accord- 
ing to  its  constitutional  latitude  under  this  organ- 
isation. In  both  instances,  however,  this  is  done 
not  upon  any  fundamentally  intrinsic  ground,  but 
solely  on  historic  grounds;  and  therefore,  in  so  far  as 
no  imwholesome  ideas  come  into  play,  without  c(»- 
flict  with  the  State  authorities.  E.  Sehlinq. 

In  the  free  Churches  of  Great  Britain,  in  the 
British  colonies,  and  in  the  United  States,  there 
is  no  assumption  of  ecclesiastical  authority  by  the 
civi  government,  ite  sole  function  being  to  protect 
the  Churches  in  their  right  to  hold  propeity  and 
to  cany  on  their  work.  In  many  cases  church 
property  and  in  some  communities  where  an  in- 
come tax  prevails  ministers'  salaries  are  exempted 
from  taxation.  Individuab  are  protected  by  the 
civil  courts  from  injustice  at  the  hands  of  a  Church. 
Ministers  may,  e.g.,  sue  for  their  salaries  or  for 
wrongful  dismissal,  and  excommunicated  membera 
for  malicious  or  unjust  treatment;  but  even  in 
such  cases,  the  courts  are  careful  to  interfere  as 
little  as  possible  with  the  authority  of  the  Churches. 
In  each  religious  body  the  question  of  authority 
is  determined  by  its  polity.  In  episcopal  bodies 
much  authority  is  vested  in  individual  bishops  and 
boards  of  bishops,  in  presbyterial  bodies  in  synods, 
in  congregational  bodies  in  the  local  church.  See 
Church  Government;  PoLnr.  A.  H.  N. 

AUTHORIZED  VERSION  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
BIBLE.    See  Bible  Versions,  B,  IV,  6. 

AUTO  DA  FE  (Portuguese,  "  Judgment  [Judicial 
Decision]  of  the  Fiuth,"  from  Latin,  actus  fidei): 
The  public  annoimcement  and  execution  of  the 
judgment  of  the  Inquisition  upon  heretics  and 
infidels;  also  called  sermo  pybUcuSf  or  generaliSf  de 
fidtf  because  a  sermon  on  the  Catholic  faith  was 
delivered  at  the  same  time.  It  was  not  to  take 
place  on  Sunday  or  in  a  church,  but  on  the  street. 
At  sunrise  of  the  appointed  day,  those  condemned 
with  the  hair  shaved  off,  and  variously  dressed, 
according  to  the  different  degrees  of  punishment, 
were  led  in  a  solemn  procession,  with  the  banners 
of  the  Inquisition  at  the  head,  to  some  public  place. 
When  the  secular  authorities,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  be  present,  had  sworn  to  stand  by  the  Inquisition, 
and  execute  ite  orders,  the  sermon  was  delivered, 
and  then  judgments  against  the  dead  as  well  as  the 
living  were  pronounced.  Next  the  backsliders, 
and  those  who  refused  to  recant,  were  expelled 
from  the  Church  and  given  over  to  the  secular 
authorities  for  punishment,  and  then  the  procession 
again  began  to  move.  The  bones  of  the  dead 
who  had  been  condemned  were  carried  on  sledges 
to  the  place  of  execution.  Those  condemned  to 
death  rode  on  asses,  between  armed  men,  and  wore 
coats  and  caps,  called  in  Spanish  aanbenito,  painted 
over  with  devils  and  flames.  Not  only  the  mob 
and  the  monks,  but  also  the  magistrates,  and  some- 
times even  the  king  and  the  court  were  present  at 
the  spectacle.  There  were,  however,  differences 
in  the  solemnization  of  autos  da  f 6  in  Southern 
France,  in  Spain,  in  Italy,  and  in  the  Portuguese 
colonies  in  India.  After  the  middle  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  they  disappeared,  and  the  verdicte 
of  the  Inquisition  were  executed  in  private. 
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Biblioorapht:  Exhaustive  articles  are  to  be  found  in  P. 
Larousse,  Grand  dictionnaire  univerael,  i,  080-981,  Paris, 
1866,  and  in  Berthoiet,  La  Orande  EneyclopSdie,  iv,  756- 
768;  consult  also  H.  O.  Lea,  HiUory  of  the  IrtquinHon,  i, 
389-391.  ii,  200,  New  York,  1888;  L.  Tanon,  Histoire  dM 
tribunaux  de  Vinquintion  de  France,  Paris,  1893.  The 
article  in  JE,  ii,  338-342,  is  very  full  and  is  most  valuable 
for  the  abundant  literature  there  cited. 

AUTPERTUS,  AMBROSIUS:  Abbot  of  St.  Vin- 
cent at  Benevento;  d.  probably  in  781,  though  the 
date  778  has  generally  been  accepted.  He  is  chiefly 
memorable  for  his  comprehensive  commentary 
on  the  Apocalypse,  which  also  gives  the  most 
reliable  information  as  to  his  life.  The  brief  auto- 
biography which  terminates  it  states  that  he  was 
bom  in  the  province  of  Gaul,  and  that  he  began 
and  finished  his  commentary  in  the  days  of  Pope 
Paul  I  (757-767),  Desiderius,  king  of  the  luombards, 
and  Arichis  II,  duke  of  Benevento.  In  this  work, 
for  which  he  obtained  the  special  protection  of 
Stephen  III  (752-757)  against  the  attacks  of  the 
ignorant,  he  follows  the  Fathers,  especially  Augus- 
tine and  Jerome;  his  principal  purpose  is  the  at- 
tempt to  discover  the  mystical  sense  of  the  apoca- 
lyptic imagery.  He  is  as  much  attracted  by  the 
method  of  spiritual  interpretation  offered  by  the 
Donatist  Ticonius  as  was  his  predecessor,  the 
"  obscure  "  Primasius  (q.v.),  in  working  over  this 
heretic  in  an  orthodox  sense;  Ticonius's  seven 
rules  [cf.  DCBf  iv,  1026],  especially  the  sixth,  rfe 
recapUulalionef  governed  the  ecclesiastical  exegesis 
of  the  time.  But  Autpertus  added  moral  and 
devotional  considerations  of  his  own,  and  aimed  at 
imitating  the  transparent  clearness  of  Gregory  the 
Great.  The  commentary  as  a  whole  made  such^an 
impression  on  Alcuin  that  in  his  own  exposition  of 
the  Apocalypse  he  scarcely  attempted  to  do  more 
than  make  extracts  from  it.  An  uncritical  eleventh 
century  biography  of  Autpertus,  contained  in  the 
Chronicon  VuUumense,  mentions  a  number  of  other 
writings— commentaries  on  Leviticus,  the  Psalms, 
and  the  Song  of  Solomon,  a  treatise  De  eonflictu 
vUiarumf  homilies  on  the  Gospels,  and  lives  of  the 
founder  and  first  abbots  of  his  monastery;  these 
lives  are  poor  in  historical  material,  and  are  really 
an  ideal  picture  of  monastic  life  as  a  stimulus  to  the 
zeal  of  his  fellow  monks.  Autpertus's  own  rule 
as  abbot  did  not  last  long.  His  election  provoked 
a  schism  in  the  monastery;  he  was  the  choice  of 
the  Prankish  monks,  while  one  Potho  was  elected 
by  the  Lombards.  The  contest  was  referred  to 
Charlemagne  through  an  accusation  of  treason 
brought  against  Potho.  The  king  asked  Adrian  I 
to  decide,  and  both  competitors  were  sunmioned 
to  Rome;  Autpertus  died  on  the  way,  and  Potho  was 
acquitted.  Both  the  letters  written  by  Adrian  to 
Charles  on  the  subject  are  addressed  "  nostra 
spiritali  compatri,"  which  seems  to  fix  their  date 
after  Adrian  had  baptized  Charles's  youngest  son 
in  Rome  (April  15, 781),  and  thus  to  place  the  death 
of  Autpertus  later  than  the  date  given  by  the 
Chronicon  VuUumenae,  July  19,  778.  His  works 
are  in  MPL,  Ixxxix.  (J.  Haussletter.) 

Biblioobapht:  C.  TJ.  J.  Cheralier,  Ripertoire  dee  eourcee 
hiatoriquM  du  movenrdge^  pp.  06-07.  Paris,  1877;  HU- 
Ufin  lUUrwire  de  France,  iv,  141-161;  J.  C.  F.  B&hr,  Oe- 
•(hUhte  der  rUmiechen  L4Ueratur  im  kturolinoiedten  Zeil- 
alier,  pp.  101-102,  203-206,  Carlsruhe,  1840;  Hauok.  KD, 
a,  133,  138. 

L— 26 


Auiun,  6"tun':  A  town  of  France,  department 
of  Sa6ne-et-Loire,  160  m.  s.e.  of  Paris.  It  is  the 
old  Bibracte,  the  capital  of  the  iEdui  in  Caesar's 
time,  whose  name  was  changed  under  the  emperors 
to  Augustodunum.  It  was  one  of  the  principal 
towns  of  Gallia  Lugdunensis;  its  walls  had  a  cir- 
cumference of  over  two  miles.  The  few  inscrip- 
tions preserved  from  its  early  Christian  period  show 
that  the  Greek  language  was  used  in  the  Christian 
commmiity  there,  side  by  side  with  the  Latin,  as 
late  as  the  fourth  century.  The  first  bishop  of 
whom  we  have  certain  knowledge  was  Reticius, 
who  was  present  at  the  First  Synod  of  Aries  (316). 
In  the  seventh  century  Bishop  Leodegar  held  a 
provincial  s3mod  there,  whose  decrees  have  only  in 
part  survived.  The  first  canon  contains  one  of  the 
earliest  distinct  mentions  of  the  Athanasian  Creed; 
the  fifteenth  shows  the  progress  already  made  in 
the  Prankish  kingdom  by  the  Benedictine  rule. 

(A.  Hauck.) 
Bibuoorapht:  MOH,  Legum,  Sectio  III,  Concilia,  vol.  i. 

Concilia  avi  Merovingici,  i  (1803).  220;  Hefele,  Concihen- 

ffeechicfUe,  iii,  113,  Eng.  transl.,  iv,  486. 

AUXERRE,  6"sar',  SYNOD  OF:  A  diocesan 
synod  held  by  Bishop  Aunachar  in  the  Burgundian 
city  of  Auxerre,  the  old  Autessiodorum  or  Altisio- 
dorum  in  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  105  m.  s.s.e.  of  Paris. 
Thirty-four  priests,  three  deacons,  and  seven  ab- 
bots were  present.  Its  date  can  be  only  approxi- 
mately fixed,  since  all  we  know  of  Aunachar  is  that 
he  took  part  in  the  Synod  of  Paris  in  573  and  the 
two  Synods  of  MiUx>n  in  583  and  585.  It  must 
accordingly  have  been  held  between  570  and  590. 
Forty-five  canons  were  passed,  which  have  a  cer- 
tain importance  as  contributing  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  pagan  superstitions  still  surviving  at  the 
period  and  condemned  in  several  canons. 

(A.  Hauck.) 

BiBLioaRAPHT:  MOH,  Legum,  Sectio  III,  Concilia,  vol.  i. 
Concilia  avi  Merovingici,  i  (1803),  178;  Hefele,  ConciUen- 
geechichte,  iii,  42-47,  Eng.  transl..  iv.  409-414. 

AUXIL'IUS:  German  clerical  author;  d.  after 
911.  He  went  to  Rome  in  the  pontificate  of  For- 
mosus  (891-896)  to  receive  holy  orders  from  him,  as, 
he  tells  us,  was  common  custom  at  the  time.  He 
remained  in  Italy,  perhaps  at  first  in  Rome,  but 
probably  later  in  or  near  Naples,  with  whose  bishop 
Stephen  and  archdeacon  Peter  he  appears  in  relation. 
It  is  at  least  not  impossible  that  he  finally  became 
a  monk  at  Monte  Cassino.  We  still  possess  four 
treatises  of  his,  which  all  bear  directly  or  indirectly 
on  the  controversy  about  Pope  Formosus  (q.v.). 
That  In  defensionem  sacra  ordinatumis  papa  For- 
mosif  written  in  908  or  909,  describes  the  events  lead- 
ing up  to  the  pontificate  of  Formosus,  to  show  that 
these  afford  no  ground  for  contesting  the  legitimacy 
of  his  episcopate,  and  those  which  followed  his 
death,  to  prove  how  unjust  was  the  sentence  upon 
him.  The  aim  of  Auxilius  is  to  prove  the  validity  of 
orders  conferred  by  Formosus,  and  the  object  of 
the  three  other  treatises  is  the  same.  The  second, 
LibeUus  in  dsfensionem  Stephani  episcopif  gives 
not  a  little  information  aix>ut  the  checkered 
career  of  the  Stephen  mentioned,  proving  the  valid- 
ity of  his  Neapolitan  episcopate,  though  he  was 
enthroned  by  Benedict  IV  (900-903),  who  was  or- 
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dained  by  Formosus  The  third  and  fourth  bear 
directly  upon  the  validity  of  these  ordinations 
The  works  are  in  MPL,  cxxix,  1053-1100,  and 
E.  DOmmler,  AtLxUxua  vnd  Vvigarius  (Leipsic,  1866), 
pp.  59-116.  The  Liber  cuju$dam  requirentis  el 
responderUis,  inMPL,  cxzix,  1101-12,  is  not  genuine. 

(A.  Hauck.) 
BnuooaArar:  Watttenbaoh.  DOQ,  i  (1804),  306. 

AVA:  The  first  Gennan  poetess;  d.  at  Melk 
(on  the  Danube,  50  m.  w.  of  Vienna),  or  a  nei^bor- 
ing  convent  of  Lower  Austria,  Feb.  8,  1127.  A 
number  of  poems  are  ascribed  to  her,  of  which  the 
most  important  and  most  certainly  genuine  is  de- 
scribed in  one  of  the  manuscripts  as  treating  of 
"the  life,  passion,  and  resurrection  of  the  Lord, 
and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  according  to  the  gos[)els; 
of  the  Last  Judgment  and  Antichrist,  and  of  the 
delights  of  heaven." 

A  later  manuscript  includes  the  life  of  John  the 
Baptist.  Two  sons  are  said  to  have  helped  in  its 
composition,  who  are  thought  to  have  been  two 
poets  known  from  other  works,  named  Hartmann 
and  Heinrich.  The  former  was  educated  for  the 
priesthood  at  Passau,  became  prior  of  St.  Blasien 
in  1094,  then  abbot  of  Gdttweih,  founded  the  mon- 
astery of  Lambrecht  in  1096,  and  died  in  1114. 
The  latter  was  a  layman  and  probably  survived 
Hartmann.  Ava  was  a  redusa^  but  conjectures  as 
to  her  sinful  early  life  and  later  ascetic  practises 
are  based  upon  the  doubtful  works  and  are  hardly 
justified  by  these.  The  poem  as  preserved  is  not 
composite.  It  di8pla3rs  real  poetic  gifts  and,  in  the 
choice  of  incidents  as  well  as  in  their  treatment, 
indicates  that  the  author  was  a  woman,  with  no 
trace,  however,  of  feminine  enthusiasm.  The  ma- 
terial is  drawn  from  the  gospels  and  the  Acts,  for 
the  presentation  of  Antichrist  and  the  Last  Judg- 
ment from  Rev.  xvii-xx.  The  aim  seems  to  have 
been  to  present  a  simple  narrative  in  poetic  form 
of  the  great  deeds  of  God  in  the  new  covenant  simi- 
lar to  treatments  of  Genesis,  Exodus,  and  other 
parts  of  the  Pentateuch  which  are  known  to  have 
been  already  in  existence.  There  is  no  homiletical 
coloring,  and  moral  reflections  and  allegory  are 
avoided.  The  separation  of  the  good  and  the  bad 
at  the  Last  Judgment  gives  opportunity  for  a  brief 
but  instructive  picture  of  social  conditions  of  the 
time,  which  indicates  personal  familiarity  with  the 
sins  of  the  higher  classes.  The  time  of  composition 
was  probably  about  1120.  A.  Fretbb. 

Biblioorapht:  J.  Diemer.  DeuUche  (MithJtB  dM  xi  und  xU 
4akrhunderU,  aufoefunden  itn  refftUierlen  ChorfurreruHfte 
tu  Vorau  in  der  SUiermark,  Vienna.  1849;  W.  Soherer, 
Otidtieh^  Poeten  der  deutmJien  Kaiaennt,  ii,  inQiMOm  und 
Fortchunoen  tvr  Sprache  und  CtUturgfchichU  dtfr  germani- 
•ehen  V6lker,  vii,  pp.  73-77.  Stuttsart,  1876;  and  efpedally 
A.  Langsuth,  Unttnuehunoen  Hber  die  Oediehte  der  Ava, 
Budapest,  1880. 

AVARS,  THE:  A  tribe  related  to  the  Hims, 
who  from  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  came 
into  contact  with  the  Christian  nations — first  with 
the  Byzantine  empire,  and  then  with  the  Franldsh 
kingdom;  but  they  learned  Christianity  from 
neither  of  these.  Virgfl  of  Salzburg  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  to  attempt  their  conversion,  and 
Charlemagne  supported  him.  Duke  Tassilo  of 
Bayaria   summoned    them    to   Germany  as  allies 


against  him;  in  788  they  attacked  the  Franldsh 
Idngdom  from  two  sides,  but  were  repulsed  on  both, 
and  the  struggle  ended  with  their  complete  subju- 
gation in  796,  when  they  accepted  Christianity  as 
one  of  the  conditions  of  peace.  The  territory  thus 
won  for  Chariemagne  and  Christian  missions  ex- 
tended from  the  Enns  and  the  slopes  of  the  Styrian 
Alps  to  the  Danube.  It  was  divided  between  the 
dioceses  of  Aquileia,  Salzburg,  and  Passau.  The 
Avars,  however,  soon  afterward  disappeared  from 
history,  probably  being  ab8ort>ed  by  the  Slavic 
population  which  formed  a  majority  in  their  terri- 
tory. (A.  Hauck.) 

Biblioorapht:  Sohiefner,  Vereueh  Hber  doe  Awarieehe,  Si. 
Ftotonburs.  1862;  Hauok,  KD,  ii.  410. 

AVB  MARIA.   SeeRoBART. 

AVB  MARIA  BRETHREN.     See  Sbrvttes. 

AVENARIUSy  JOHANKES.     See    Habermann, 

JOHANN. 

AVEN6IN0  OF  THE  SAVIOR.  See  Afocbtpha, 
B,I,7. 

AVERCinS,arver'shius  (AVIRCinS,  ABERCIUS), 
OF  HIEROPOLIS  (in  the  Glaucus  valley,  not  Hie- 
rapolis;on  the  Lycus):  A  Phrygian,  the  inscription 
on  whose  gravestone  is  preserved  in  a  legendary 
life,  written  probably  about  400,  and  was  found,  in 
part,  on  a  portion  of  the  actual  stone  by  W.  M. 
Ramsay  in  1883  at  the  warm  baths  near  HieropoHs. 
The  inscription,  with  restorations,  may  be  rendered 
as  follows: 

I,  the  citiaen  of  a  noble  city,  have  made  this  (monument) 
in  my  lifetime  that  I  might  have  here  a  reeting^laoe  in  the 
eyee  of  men  for  my  body,  Averdua  by  name,  the  servant  of 
a  holy  shepherd  who  pastures  flocks  of  sheep  upon  the  hills 
and  meadows;  whose  eyes  are  large  and  all-eeeing;  for  he 
taught  me  .  .  .  writings  worthy  of  faith.  To  Rome  he 
sent  me  that  I  might  see  the  king  and  the  queen  in  golden 
apparel  with  sandals  of  gold.  But  I  saw  a  people  there 
bearing  a  shining  seal.  I  saw  likewise  the  plains  of  Syria 
and  all  its  dties  (as  well  as)  Nisibis,  after  I  had  crossed  the 
Euphrates.  But  everywhere  I  had  a  companion,  for  Paul 
sat  in  the  chariot  with  me.  And  Faith  led  the  way  (as  guide) 
and  in  all  places  set  before  me  as  food  a  fish  from  the  spring, 
gigantic,  pure,  which  a  holy  virgin  had  caught.  And  this 
(fish)  he  (Faith)  gave  at  all  times  as  food  to  friends,^ 
(Faith)  who  has  good  wine,  giving  mixed  drink  and  bread. 
This  have  I.  Avercius,  while  I  stood  by,  ordered  to  be  written 
down;  seventy-two  years  old  was  I  when  it  was  done.  You 
who  understand  the  meaning  of  this,  pray  for  Averdns, 
every  one  that  is  of  the  same  mind.  In  my  grave  let  no  one 
lay  another.  But  if  any  one  do  so,  he  shall  pay  to  the 
treasury  of  the  Romans  2.000,  and  to  the  loved  native  city 
Hieropolis  l.CXX),  pieoee  of  gold. 

From  this  wording  G.  Picker  concludes  that 
Avercius  was  a  priest  of  Cybele,  while  Hamack 
would  make  him  out  the  member  of  a  sect  partially 
Gnostic,  partially  heathen,  wherein  pagan  mysteries 
were  combined  with  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
Christian  faith,  namely,  the  Lord's  Supper.  The 
weight  of  authority,  however,  is  in  favor  of  the 
Christian  character  of  the  inscription.  It  must 
be  dated  somewhere  about  200, — a  time  when  it 
was  not  safe  to  make  too  open  profession  of  Chris- 
tian faith;  hence  Avercius  phrases  his  confession 
in  mysterious  language  which  has  a  double  meaning, 
yet  is  easily  intelligible  to  one  "  who  understands." 
The  life  already  referred  to  supports  this  view, 
being  based  apparently  on  a  well-established  local 
legend  corroborative  in  many  details  of  the  writing 
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on  the  tombstone.  Possibly  the  author  may  have 
been  the  Avercius  Marcellus,  a  native  of  Phrygia, 
to  whom  a  work  against  the  Montanists  was  dedi- 
cated about  the  year  193  (Eusebius,  HisL  eccL, 
V,  16).  As  internal  evidence,  are  cited  the  unmis- 
takable allusion  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  to  baptism 
(the  "  shining  seal "),  and  the  reference  to  Paul, 
which  may  be  taken  to  mean  either  that  Avercius 
had  the  works  of  the  apostle  with  him  on  his  travels 
or  compared  his  own  journey  to  that  of  Paul  from 
Damascus  to  the  west.  The  inscription  is  now  in 
the  Lateran  museum  at  Rome.  (T.  Zahn.) 

Bibuooraphy:  The  life  is  in  MPO,  cxv.  Consult  J.  B. 
Pitra,  Spicilegium  SoUsmenM,  iii,  532-533,  Paris,  1855; 
idem.  Analecta  tacra,  ii  (1884),  180-187;  W.  M.  Ramsay,  in 
the  Jow-nal  of  Hellenie  Studies,  iv  (1883),  424-427;  idem, 
in  The  Expontor,  ix  (1889),  15&-180.  253-272;  idem.  The 
CiHea  and  Biahopriea  of  Phrygia^  vol.  i,  part  2,  709-716, 
722-729.  Oxford,  1897;  G.  B.  de  Rossi.  Irucripiumea 
CkrUHancB,  ii,  pp.  xii-xxv,  Rome,  1888;  J.  B.  Lightfoot, 
The  Apoatolic  Fathere,  ii.  part  1,  493-501,  London.  1889; 
T.  Zahn,  Fonchungen,  y,  57-99,  Leipsic,  1892;  O.  Fioker, 
in  Sitsung$berichU  der  Berliner  Akademie,  1895,  87-112; 
A.  Harnack,  TU,  xii.  4.  Leipsic,  1895. 

AYES,  HENRY  DAMEREL:  Protestant  Epis- 
copalian bishop  of  Mexico;  b.  in  Huron  Co.,  O., 
July  10,  1853.  He  was  educated  at  Kenyon  Col- 
lege, (jrambier,  O.  (Ph.B.,  1878),  the  Cincinnati 
Law  School  (1879-80),  and  the  theological  seminary 
attached  to  Kenyon  College  (B.D.,  1883).  He  wsb 
then  rector  successively  at  St.  Paul's,  Mt.  Vernon, 
O.  (1883-84);  St.  John's,  Oeveland  (1884-92); 
and  Christ  Church,  Houston,  Tex.  (1892-1904). 
Li  1904  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Mexico. 

AVIGWOW,  (I'M^nyen':  The  capital  of  the 
department  of  Vaucluse,  southern  France,  situated 
on  the  Rhone,  about  400  m.  s^.e.  of  Paris,  and  50 
m.  n.n.w.  of  Marseilles.  It  became  the  papal  resi- 
dence in  1309,  at  which  time  it  was  imder  the  rule 
of  the  kings  of  Sicily  (the  house  of  Anjou);  in  1348 
Pope  Clement  VI  bought  it  from  Queen  Joanna  I 
of  Sicily  for  80,000  gold  gulden,  and  it  remained  a 
papal  possession  till  1791,  when,  diiring  the  dis- 
orders of  the  French  Revolution,  it  was  incorporated 
with  France.    Seven  popes  resided  there, — (Element 

V,  John  XXII,  Benedict  XII,  Qement  VI,  Innocent 

VI,  Urban  V,  and  Gregory  XI;  and  during  this  period 
(1309-77;  the  so-called  Babylonian  Captivity  of 
the  popes)  it  was  a  gay  and  corrupt  city.  The 
antipopes  Clement  VII  and  Benedict  XIII  continued 
to  reside  there,  the  former  during  his  entire  pon- 
tificate (137^94),  the  latter  until  1408,  when  he 
fled  to  Aragon.  Avignon  was  the  seat  of  a  bishop 
as  early  as  the  year  70,  and  became  an  archbishopric 
m  1476.  Several  synods  of  minor  importance 
were  held  there,  and  its  xmiversity,  founded  by 
Pope  Boniface  VIII  in  1303  and  famed  as  a  seat  of 
le^  studies,  flourished  imtil  the  French  Revo- 
lution. The  walls  built  by  the  popes  in  the  years 
immediately  succeeding  the  acquisition  of  Avignon 
as  papal  territory  are  well  preserved.  The  papal 
palace,  a  lofty  Gothic  building,  with  walls  17-18 
feet  thick,  bidlt  1335-64,  long  used  as  a  barrack, 
is  now  to  be  turned  into  a  museum. 

AVILA,  dM-ld,  JUAIf  DE:  Ascetic  writer, 
called  the  apostle  of  Andalusia;  b.  at  Almodovar 
del  Campo  (16  m.  s.w.  of  Ciudad  Real)  in  the 


archdiocese  of  Toledo,  between  1494  and  1500; 
d.  in  Montilla  (18  m.  s.e.  of  Cordova)  May  10,  1569. 
In  1516  he  entered  the  University  of  Salamanca 
to  study  law,  but  soon  retired  to  his  home  and 
lived  a  strict  ascetic  life  for  three  years.  Then  he 
studied  theology  at  Alcala  imder  Domingo  de 
Soto.  Having  been  admitted  to  orders,  he  con- 
tinued his  ascetic  life  and  won  fame  as  a  preacher 
in  different  places.  Through  envy  he  was  brought 
before  the  Inquisition  and  refused  to  defend  him- 
self, but  was  acquitted  for  his  exemplary  life.  At 
the  age  of  fifty  he  went  into  retirement,  broken  in 
body  by  his  exertions  in  preaching  and  ascetic 
practises;  thenceforth  he  addressed  smaller  circles 
and  devoted  himself  to  writing.  He  declined  a 
profferred  appointment  as  canon  in  Grenada,  as 
well  as  the  bishopric  of  Segovia  and  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Grenada.  His  tomb  in  the  Jesuits' 
Church  at  Montilla  bears  the  inscription,  Magistro 
Johanni  AvUcr,  Patri  opHmo,  Viro  integerrimo, 
Deique  amarUissimo,  FUii  ejus  in  Chriato,  Poa- 
[ttenmt].  His  writings  were  collected  in  nine 
volumes  at  Madrid,  1757;  the  chief  were  Audi 
fUia  and  the  Cartas  espiribudes  (in  vol.  xiii  of 
the  Biblioteca  de  Auiores  Espafloles,  Madrid,  1850). 

K.  Benrath. 

BiBLioaRAPHT:  Life  in  Spanish  by  Luis  de  Orenada  (d. 
1588)  in  voL  iii,  pp.  451-486.  of  his  works.  Madrid.  1849; 
N.  Antonio.  Bibliotheca  Hiepana  nova,  i.  639-642.  Madrid, 
1783;  L.  degli  Oddi.  Life  of  the  Bleated  Matter  John 
of  Avila,  transl.  from  the  Italian.  Quarterly  Series,  vol. 
zovii.  London,  1898. 

AVITUS,  a-voi'tus,  ALCIMUS  ECDICIUS: 
Bishop  of  Vienne;  d.  Feb.  5,  518.  He  was  bom  of 
a  distinguished  Romano-Gallic  family,  connected 
with  the  Emperor  Avitus  (455-456);  his  father, 
Hesychius,  was  bishop  of  Vienne,  where  the  son 
seems  to  have  been  educated,  probably  in  the 
involved  and  fanciful  rhetorical  style  of  Sapaudus, 
who  was  then  teaching  there.  In  494  we  find  him 
mentioned  as  his  father's  successor  in  the  see; 
and  until  the  death  of  Gimdobad  (516)  he  exercised 
a  predominant  influence  on  the  Church  of  Burgundy, 
and  through  it  on  the  civil  government.  He 
induced  Gundobad's  son,  Sigismund,  to  renounce 
Arianism,  and  the  old  king  himself  listened  gladly 
to  Avitus  and  seemed  disposed  to  follow  this  ex- 
ample. In  the  contest  over  boundaries  between 
the  metropolitan  sees  of  Vienne  and  Aries,  Avitus 
won  a  decisive  victory  under  Pope  Anastasius  II 
(496-498).  He  was  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  close 
connection  between  the  south  of  Gaul  and  the 
Roman  see  which  was  restored  in  494,  and  did  his 
best  to  promote  the  power  of  the  latter.  His 
political  influence  was  far  from  salutary,  since  it 
was  exercised  mainly  for  ecclesiastical  ends.  His 
theology  was  dominated  by  his  opposition  to  Arian- 
ism and  other  kindred  heresies;  otherwise  he 
appears  to  have  been  chiefly  interested  in  questions 
of  ritual  and  church  law.  His  last  great  success 
was  to  call  and  preside  over  the  Burgundian  council 
at  Epao  in  517,  some  of  whose  canons  show  his 
authorship,  even  in  their  wording.  His  prose 
writings  consist  partly  of  sermons,  partly  of  letters, 
which,  as  was  customary  at  that  time,  attain  the 
dimensions   of   complete   tractates.    These   have 
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some  historical  value,  which  would  be  greater  if 
we  could  establish  a  more  secure  chronology  for 
them.  The  most  famous  is  Epist.  xlvi  (xli),  ad- 
dressed to  Clovis  in  the  beginning  of  497.  Epist. 
xxxiv  (xxxi)  is  important  for  the  hght  which  it 
throws  upon  his  attitude  in  regard  to  ecclesiastical 
polity  Here  he  speaks  for  the  Gallic  episcopate 
in  relation  to  the  Roman  contest  arising  out  of  the 
charges  against  Pope  Symmachus.  This  note- 
worthy manifesto  unfolds  an  entire  ultramontane 
programme,  addressed  to  the  senators  Faustus  and 
Symmachus,  probably  at  the  end  of  501.  Some 
of  his  oratorical  productions  are  interesting,  but 
more  important  is  his  poetical  work,  an  epic  dealing 
with  the  origin  of  the  human  race,  and  a  didactic 
poem.  The  former  is  called  by  Ebert  "  at  least 
in  regard  to  its  plan,  the  most  significant  contribu- 
tion to  the  poetical  treatment  of  the  Bible  in  early 
Christian  literature."  It  seems  to  have  been  com- 
posed in  the  last  decade  of  the  fifth  century,  and 
consists  of  2,522  hexameter  verses,  divided  into 
five  books  which  carry  the  history  of  the  world 
from  its  creation  through  the  fall  of  man  (in  which 
Satan  is  drawn  as  an  imposing  figure  reminding  of 
Milton)  to  the  Flood  and  the  Exodus.  It  is  much 
more  than  a  bald  transcript  of  the  Biblical  text, 
and  frequently  goes  off  into  long  typological  trains 
of  thought.  (F.  Abnold.) 

Bibuooraphy:  The  works  are  in  MPL,  lix,  and  ed. 
R.  Peiper  in  MOH,  AucL  AnL,  vol.  vi,  part  2, 
1883;  also,  (Euvtm  compUtea  <U  St.  Avit,  ed.  U.  Cheva- 
lier, Lyons.  1890.  Consult  A.  Charaux.  St  Avite  .  .  .  m 
vie,  ses  cnivre;  Pans,  1870;  P.  Parisel.  St.  AviU, 
9a  vte  et  •€•  icriU,  Louvain,  1859;  A.  Ebert,  GfchxchU 
dm  LUteratwr  de§  MittelaUtn,  i,  393-402.  Leipsic.  1889; 
W  8.  Teuffel,  OtaehichU  der  rdmiichen  Liieratur,  p. 
1219,  No.  5.  Leipaie,  1890;  C.  F.  Arnold.  Camariut  von 
ArtUUe  und  dis  0<tUi9€h§  Kirehe  Beiner  Zeit,  pp.  191  sqq., 
202-215.  578,  Leipsic.  1894. 

AVIZ,  (l'Mz^  ORDER  OF:  An  association  of 
knights  founded  about  1145  by  King  Alfonso  I  of 
Portugal  to  extend  his  dominions  into  Moorish 
territory  to  the  south.  They  were  originally  called 
nova  militia;  when  Alfonso  captured  Evora  from 
the  Moors  (1166)  he  gave  it  to  the  knights  as  their 
seat  and  they  took  the  name  "  Brethren  of  St. 
Maria  of  Evora,"  and  after  1211,  when  Alfonso  II 
gave  them  the  town  of  Avia  (75  m.  n.e.  of  Lisbon), 
they  were  known  as  the  "  Brethren  (or  Knights) 
of  Aviz."  Their  constitution,  which,  besides  the 
three  customary  vows,  imposed  also  the  obligation 
to  fight  against  the  infidels,  was  prepared  in  its 
main  outlines  by  the  Cistercian  abbot  Johannes 
Civita  about  1162.  Like  the  Order  of  Alcantara 
(q.v.)  the  Knights  of  Aviz  were  for  a  time  dependent 
upon  the  Order  of  Calatrava  (q.v.),  but  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifteenth  century  they  obtained  their 
independence,  and  successfully  resisted  an  attempt 
of  the  Council  of  Basel  to  restore  the  supremacy 
of  the  Calatrava  Order.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
Middle  Ages  they  received  dispensation  from  the 
vow  of  cehbacy  and  were  allowed  to  marry  once. 
In  1789  the  order  was  changed  into  one  of  military 
merit  and  the  ecclesiastical  vows  were  abolished. 

O.  ZdCKLBRf. 
BiBuoaRAPRT:  Helyot.  Ordrss  mona9Hg^eM,  vi,  05-69;    G. 
Giucd.   leonoffnfia  ttoriea  degli  ordini  religion  •  caval- 
Ureechi,  i.  61-63.  Rome.  1836;  P.  B.  Gams.  Dte  Ktrchen- 
geechiehts  von  Spanien,  iii,  57-68,  Resensburg.  1876. 


AWAKEHING;  A  term  which  in  "recent  times 
has  occasionally  been  mentioned  in  Protestant 
dogmatics  as  a  member  of  the  ordo  sahUis  (see 
Order  op  Salvation).  Elsewhere  the  term  is 
used,  especially  in  the  language  of  the  Pietists  and 
Methodists,  to  designate  the  great  commotion 
produced  in  the  heart,  especially  by  preaching. 
To  this  usage  corresponds  also  the  popular  con- 
ception which  understands  by  the  term  "  awaken- 
ing" specifically  the  stirring  of  strong  religious 
feelings,  such  as  at  times  accompany  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  estate.  In  this  sense  books  or 
sermons  are  characterized  as  "  awakening,*'  and 
periods  of  history  in  which  there  is  a  rapid  change 
of  religious  feeling  are  called  **  times  of  awakening." 

So  far  as  the  Biblical  basis  for  the  conception  is 
concerned,  the  sources  are  quite  meager.  Only 
Rom.  xiii,  11  and  Eph.  v,  14  come  into  considera- 
tion. In  both  passages  the  act  of  awakening  is 
placed  in  close  connection  with  the  light  or  illumi- 
nation. He  who  is  brought  into  the  sphere  of  the 
light,  does  not  continue  to  sleep,  but  awakes  out 
of  his  sleep  and  then  by  the  awaidng  is  illuminated 
by  the  light.  If  the  work  of  grace  be  considered 
as  an  enlightenment,  then  its  first  effect  in  man  is 
that  of  awaking.  According  to  the  Biblical  usage, 
therefore,  we  are  to  think  neither  of  a  special  divine 
act  of  "  awaking  "  nor  of  a  condition,  having  tem- 
poral duration,  of  "  awaking "  or  '*  becoming 
awake."  There  are,  however,  some  recent  dog- 
maticians  who  take  these  positions  (e.g.,  C.  I. 
Nitzsch,  System  der  christlichen  Lekre,  Bonn,  1851, 
pp.  298,  304-305;  L.  A.  Domer,  Glaubenslekre, 
vol.  ii,  part  2,  BerUn,  1881,  725-728;  F.  Reiff. 
Chrisdiche  Olaubenslehre,  ii,  Basel,  1873,  349;  F. 
Nitssch,  Lehrbuch  der  Dogmatik,  Freiburg,  1892, 
p.  593).  Calling  (q.v.)  is  then  divided  into  illumi- 
nation (q.v.),  which  aims  to  give  a  knowledge  of 
salvation,  and  awakening,  which  directs  the  will 
to  the  salvation.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  empha- 
size more  the  subjective  condition  of  the  awakening. 
It  is  the  introduction  to  regeneration;  the  awa- 
kened is  "  mightily  moved  by  grace  ";  it  is  a  "  con- 
dition of  religious  suffering,"  for  as  yet  there  is  no 
self-determination  (Martensen,  Die  christliche  Dog- 
matik, Berlin,  1870,  pp.  361-362);  it  is  "  a  moment 
in  which  the  soul  is  more  profoimdly  seized  by 
grace,"  "  the  birth  throes  of  the  new  man,"  where 
"  there  is  still  too  much  being  built  upon  feeling 
and  sensibility"  (Thomasius,  Lehre  von  ChrisH 
Person  tmd  Werk,  ii,  Leipsic,  1888,  377,  384 ;  cf. 
Luthardt,  Kompendium  der  Dogmatik,  Leipsic, 
1893,  p.  264;  Wacker,  Die  Heilsordnung,  GQters- 
loh,  1898,  pp.  33, 34).  Of  special  interest  is  the  repre- 
sentation of  "  awakening  "  given  by  the  dogma- 
tician  of  German  Methodism,  A.  Sulzberger  (cf. 
Die  christliche  Olaubenslehre,  ii,  Bremen,  1876,  368 
sqq.).  But  in  spite  of  these  and  other  efforts 
to  give  the  term  "  awakening  "  a  place  in  dog- 
matics, the  necessity  of  the  conception  can  not  be 
maintained.  Objectively,  it  adds  nothing  to 
"  calling,"  and,  subjectively,  it  has  no  specific  con- 
notation as  against  the  first  beginnings  of  faith 
and  "  conversion  "  in  the  old  dogmatics.  Here 
as  in  general,  the  undue  subdividing  of  the  ordo 
salutis  is  to  be  opposed.  R.  Sbbbsbo. 
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AWAKEHING,  THE  GREAT.  See  RsviVAiiS  of 
Reliqion. 

AXEL.    See  Absalon. 

AYER,  JOSEPH  CULLEN,  JR.:  Protestant 
Episcopalian;  b.  at  Newtonville,  Mass.,  Jan.  7, 
1866.  He  was  educated  at  Harvard  University  and 
the  universities  of  Berlin,  Halle,  and  Leipsic  (Ph.D., 
1893),  and  at  the  Episcopal  Theological  School, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  from  which  he  was  graduated 
in  1887.  He  was  honorary  fellow  at  Johns  Hopn 
kins  in  1899-1900,  and  in  the  following  year  was 
appointed  lecturer  on  canon  law  in  the  Cambridge 
Theological  School.  In  1905  he  was  chosen  pro- 
fessor of  ecclesiastical  history  in  the  Divinity  School 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Philadelphia. 
His  theological  position  is  that  of  a  conservative 
Broad-churchman  or  a  liberal  High-churchman. 
In  addition  to  numerous  briefer  studies  on  canon 
law,  music,  and  painting,  in  various  reviews,  and,  be- 
sides contributions  to  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
volumes  of  The  World's  Orators  (New  Yoric,  1900), 
he  has  written  Die  Ethik  Joseph  BuUers  (Leipsic, 
1893)  and  The  Rise  and  DeveOypment  of  Christian 
Architecture  (Milwaukee,  1902). 

AYLMER,  61-mer  (ELMER),  JOHN:  Bishop  of 
London;  b.  at  Aylmer  Hail,  parish  of  Tivetshall  St. 
Mary  (15  m.  s.  of  Norwich),  Norfolk,  England,  1521; 
d.  in  London  June  3, 1 594.  He  studied  at  Cambridge 
(B.A.,  1541)  and  was  tutor  to  Lady  Jane  Grey; 
was  made  Archdeacon  of  Stow  in  1553.  Diuing 
the  reign  of  Mary  he  retired  to  Strasburg  and  Zurich, 
and  wrot-e  there  a  reply  to  John  Knox's  Monstrous 
Regiment  of  Women  (Geneva,  1558),  under  the  title 
An  Harborowe  [Harbor]  for  Faithful  and  True  Sub- 
jects against  the  late  blown  blast  concerning  the 
government  of  women  (Strasburg,  1559).  He  re- 
turned to  England  shortly  after  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth  (1558)  and  was  made  archdeacon  of 
Lincoln  in  1562,  bishop  of  London  in  1577.  He 
was  a  somewhat  narrow-minded  man,  of  arbitrary 
and  arrogant  temper,  and  as  bishop  displayed  a 
harshness  toward  Puritans  and  Roman  Catholics 
which  brought  upon  him  much  impopularity  and 
exposed  him  to  the  biting  satire  of  the  Marpreiate 
tracts  (q.v.);  yet  he  was  a  man  of  leammg  and  a 
patron  of  scholars.  Besides  the  volimie  already 
mentioned  he  left  sermons  and  devotional  works. 

Bdlioorapht:  The  best  book  is  by  J.  Stiype,  Hittorieal 
CoUectiona  of  the  Life  and  Act*  of  John  Aj/bner,  Oxford, 
1821;  8.  R.  Maitland,  Btaayt  an  the  Reformation  in  Eng- 
land, London,  1849;  J.  Hunt,  Religioue  ThotigJU  in  Eng- 
land, i,  73-76,  London,  1870;  DNB,  ii,  281-283. 

AZARIAH,  az^'a-roi'a:  King  of  Judah.  See 
UzziAH.  For  the  apocryphal  "  Prayer  of  Aaariah," 
see  Apocrypha,  A,  IV,  3. 

AZAZEL  a-z^'zel  or  a-za'zel  (Heb.  'aza'zel): 
The  word  translated  "  scapegoat ''  in  the  A. 
v.,  found  only  in  Lev.  xvi,  in  the  legislation 
concerning  the  Day  of  Atonement,  where  the 
high  priest  is  directed  to  take  two  goats  as 
sin-ofifering  for  the  people,  to  choose  by  lot 
one  of  them  "  for  Yaiiweh  "  and  the  other  "  for 
Azazel  "  (ver.  8),  and  to  send  the  latter  forth  into 
the  wilderness  (ver.  10,  21-22;  see  Atonement, 
Day  of).    The  meaning  of  the  word    has   occa- 


sioned much  discussion.  Starting  from  the  fact 
that  "  for  Yahweh  "  and  "  for  Ajsazel "  stand  in 
opposition  (ver.  8),  many  think  that  it  ia  the  name 
of  a  being  opposed  to  Yahweh, — a  desert-monster, 
a  demon,  or  directly  Satan.  Such  as  attempt  an 
etymological  interpretation  then  explain  it  as 
characterizing  the  demon  or  Satan  as  removed  or 
apostatized  from  God,  or  a  being  repelled  by  men 
(averruncus),  or  one  which  does  things  apart  and 
in  secret  (from  azal,  "  to  go  away  ").  Others  con- 
ceive of  Azazel,  not  as  a  proper  name,  but  as  an 
appellative  noim  and  modified  reduplicated  form 
of  a  root  *azal,  "  to  remove,  retire,"  signifying  longe 
remotus  or  porro  abiens.  The  sense  of  verses  8,  10, 
and  26,  then,  la  that  the  goat  is  designated  by  the 
lot  as  an  azazel,  i.e.,  something  .which  is  to  go  far 
away,  and  ia  sent*  into  the  wilderness  as  such;  and 
the  idea  is  expressed  symbolically  that  with  the 
sending  away  of  the  goat,  sin  has  also  been  removed 
from  the  people  for  whom  atonement  has  been 
made,  and  they  regard  themselves  as  freed  and  re- 
leased from  their  sins.  The  contrast  between  ''  for 
Yahweh"  and  "for  Azazel,"  however,  in  ver.  8 
favors  the  interpretation  of  Azazel  as  a  proper  noun, 
and  a  reference  to  Satan  suggests  itself.  It  has 
been  urged  that  nowhere  else  in  the  Pentateuch  is 
Satan  mentioned,  and  that  afterward,  when  the 
idea  of  Satan  comes  out  more  fully  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  Old  Testatment  congregation,  the  name 
Azazel  is  not  found.  But  it  may  be  that  Azazel — 
whatever  its  meaning  may  be — was  the  name  of  an 
old  heathen  idol  or  of  one  belonging  to  Semitic 
mythology  and  thought  of  as  the  evil  principle, 
which  older  Judaism  made  the  head  of  the  demons 
as  later  Judaism  used  the  name  of  the  Philistine 
Baal  Zebub.  A  definite  explanation,  satisfactory  to 
all,  can  hardly  be  looked  for.  The  name  of  Azazel, 
like  Belial  and  Beelzebub,  is  transferred  from  the 
Old  Testament  language  into  the  <Book  of  Enoch 
as  designation  of  a  power  of  evil.  W.  VoLCKf. 
Biblioobapht:  H.  Sohults.  Old  Teetament  Theology,  i,  403- 
406,  Edinburgh,  1892;  Diestel.  Set-TyjOum,  Aeaael,  und 
Satan,  in  ZUT,  1860,  pp.  159  sqq.;  G.  H.  A.  von  Ewald, 
Die  Lehre  der  Bibel  von  QoU,  ii,  191-192,  Leipsic,  1874; 
Oort,  in  ThT,  x  (1876),  150-166;  a  R.  Driver,  in  Ezpoeitor, 
1885,  pp.  214-217;  Nowaok,  Archdologie,  ii,  186-187; 
Benxinger,  Archdologie,  p.  478;  DB,  i,  207-208;  EB,  i, 
394-398;  consult  also  the  commentaries  on  Leviticus.  For 
ethnic  analogies  of.  J.  Q.  Fraser,  Oolden  Bough,  ii,  18-19, 
London,  1900. 

AZYMITES,  a-zim'oits  (Gk.  azymiiai,  from 
o-privative  and  zymi,  "  leaven  ") :  An  epithet  given 
by  the  Greek  Church  to  the  Latin  Church  from  the 
eleventh  century,  because  the  latter  uses  unleav- 
ened bread  in  the  Lord's  Supper.  Michael  Cseru- 
larius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  (q.v.),  in  1053 
attacked  the  practise  of  the  Western  Church,  de- 
claring their  Eucharist  worthless  because  unleav- 
ened bread  was  lifeless  and  powerless.  A  hot  con- 
test ensued  in  which  the  Latins  maintained  that 
either  leavened  or  unleavened  bread  could  be  used; 
they  retaliated  upon  their  opponents  with  the 
epithets  fermentarii  or  fermentacei  (from  Lat.  fer- 
mentum,  "leaven")  and  prozymitai  (from  Gk. 
prt>,"for,"and«ym«).  TheCoimcilof Florence (1439) 
decreed  that  each  Church  must  follow  its  own  cus- 
tom, and  for  the  Latin  Church  to  change  would  be 
grievous  sin.    See  Lord's  Supper. 
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BAADER,  b&'der,FRA]fZXAVERVOIf:  Roman 
Catholic  philosopher;  b.  at  Munich  Mar.  27,  1765; 
d.  there  May  23,  1841.  He  studied  and  practised 
medicine,  afterward  became  a  mining  engineer, 
and,  after  a  visit  to  En^and  (1791-96),  held  of- 
ficial positions  in  the  Bavarian  department  of 
mines.  In  1826  he  became  professor  of  philosophy 
and  speculative  theology  at  Mimich.  In  1838, 
having  opposed  the  interference  of  the  Church  in 
civil  affairs,  he  wsjb  forbidden  to  lecture  on  reUgion 
and  thenceforth  confined  himself  to  psychology 
and  anthropology.  He  was  an  original  and  sug- 
gestive thinker,  and  exercised  considerable  influ- 
ence on  his  own  and  the  succeeding  generation,  al- 
though the  aphoristic  and  paradoxical  form  in  which 
he  presented  his  thought  often  makes  it  difficult 
to  understand  him.  He  sought  for  a  deep  and 
true  understanding  of  Christianity,  always  with 
the  conviction  that  "  the  legitimate  organs  had 
lost  the  key."  A  tendency  toward  individual 
judgment  caused  the  Roman  Catholics  to  reject 
him  as  one  of  their  philosophers;  he  considered 
the  papacy  an  equivocal  institution  not  essential 
to  the  Church,  and  contrasted  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Churches  unfavorably  to  the  latter  (in 
Der  morgenl&ndische  und  der  abendldndische  Katho- 
liciamtLSf  Stuttgart,  1841).  At  the  same  time  he 
was  a  theosophist  rather  than  a  philosopher  or 
theologian,  and  sought  the  lost  key  in  the  mystical 
speculations  of  Eckhart,  St.  Martin,  and  B6hme; 
hence  he  was  equally  out  of  sympathy  with 
the  rationalistic  tendencies  of  nineteenth  century 
theology.  His  system  is  set  forth  in  his  Fermenta 
cognitionis  (parts  i-v,  Berlin,  1822-24;  part  vi, 
Leipsic,  1825)  and  Vorleaungen  iiber  spektdative 
Dogmatik  (part  i,  Stuttgart,  1828;  parts  ii-v, 
MUnster,  1830-38).  His  works,  collected  and  edited 
by  his  scholars  (Franz  Hoffmann,  Hamberger, 
fknil  von  Schaden,  Lutterbeck,  von  Osten,  Schltt- 
ter),  appeared  in  16  vols.,  Leipsic,  1851-60;  vol. 
XV  contains  a  biography  by  Hoffmann. 

Biblioorapht:  C.  P.  Fascher,  Zur  hundertjohrigen  Odmrta- 
feier  F.  von  Baadem,  Leipsic.  1865;  J.  Hamberger. 
Cardinalpunkte  der  baaderachen  PhUoBOTphie,  Stuttgart. 
1855;  idem,  Fundamentalbegriffe  von  F.  Baadera  Ethik, 
Politik  und  ReHgionBphiloBophie,  ib.  1855;  C.  A.  Thilo, 
Beleuehtung  de8  Angriffa  dea  F.  Baader,  in  Theologiairende 
Reehta-  und  Staatalehre,  Leipsic.  1861;  G.  Goepp.^Mai  aur 
F.  de  Baader,  Strasburg.  1862. 

BAAL. 

Various  Forms  of  the  Name  (f  1). 
Meaning  and  Use  of  the  Name  ({  2). 
The  Conception  of  Baal  ($3). 
Special  Baals  in  the  Old  Testament  (f  4). 
The  Baal-cult  in  Israel  (§  5). 
Ceremonies  of  the  Baal- worship  (f  6). 

Baal  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ajB  a  god  of  the  idolatrous  Israelites,  as 
well  as  of  the  Phenicians,  Philistines,  and  Moab- 
ites  (?).  The  name  also  occurs  in  a  proper  name 
of  the  Edomites,  in  Phenician  and  Aramaic  in- 
scriptions, in  Greek  and  Roman  authors  (BacU, 
Bal),  in  the  Septuagint  and  writings  dependent  on 
it,  and  in  Josephus.    Greek  and  Latin  writers  for 


the  most  part  speak  of  BH,  Bsloa,  Bel  as  a  Babylo- 
nian as  well  as  a  Syrian  and  Phenician  god.     The 
form  Bed  is  more  frequently  found  in  composite 
Phenician  proper  names  as  Abibaios, 
X.  Various  Hannibal,  etc.,  according  to  which  the 
Forms  of    Phenicians  pronounced  the  name  of 
tiie  Name,  the  god  ha'l  (cf.  P.  Schr6der,  Dieph&nu 
eiscJie  Sprache,  Halle,    1869,  p.    84). 
The  Phenicians  carried  their  religion  wherever  they 
went,  and  thus  the  worship  of  Baal  was  very  widely 
spread.    Even    the    Semitic    Hyksos    in    Egypt, 
according  to  Egyptian  testimony,  worshiped  the 
god    Bar    (=Ba'€d;  cf.    E.    Meyer,    Set-Typhan, 
Leipsic,  1875,  p.  47,  and  ZDMG,  xxxi,  1877,  p.  725; 
W.  Max  MoUer,  Asien  und  Europa  nach  aU&gyp- 
iischen  DenkmOlem,  Leipsic,  1893,  p.  309). 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  identity  of  the 
names  Ba*al  and  BeZ,  the  Babylonian  god  mentioned 
in  the  Old  Testament,  the  BdZ  or  Bslos  of  the  Greeks, 
i.e.,  the  Assyrian  Bdu  (BUu)  contracted  from  Be**!, 
which  is  modified  from  Ba*(d  by  the  influence  of 
the  guttural.  In  an  Esarhaddon  inscription  ^H-Bd 
C  Baal  is  protection  ")  is  the  name  of  a  king  of 
Hasiti,  i.e.,  of  Gaza  (E.  Schrader,  Keilinsckriften 
und  Geschichtsforachvng,  Giessen,  1878,  pp.  78-79), 
where  Bel  is  evidently  used  for  the  Canaanitic 
Baal.  The  "  hoi  "  in  the  names  of  the  Palm3rrene 
deities  AgUbol  and  Yaribol  (and  "hel"  in  Malak- 
bel)  may  be  still  another  form  of  Baal. 

The  Hebrew  word  ha* al  means  "owner*  or 
"lord,"  also  "  husband,"  as  possessor  of  the  wife. 
The  names  of  Semitic  divinities  all  set  forth  the 
idea  of  power,  and  thus  present  a  conception 
dififerent  from  that  of  the  Aryan  divinities  (cf .  A. 
Deissman,  in  The  Expository  Times,  xviii,  205  sqq.). 
Furthermore,  it  has  been  disputed  whether  ha'al 
in  the  sense  of  "  lord  "  was  an  epithet 
2.  Meaning  of  honor  attached  to  divinity  in  g^i- 
and  Use  of  eral,  or  was  ^ven  as  a  proper  name 
the  Name,  to  a  definite  local  god.  In  favor  of 
the  latter  supposition  is  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  Baal  of  Tyre,  a  Baal  of  Sidon,  a 
Baal  of  Harran,  a  Baal  of  Tarsus,  and  so  on. 
When  in  later  times  many  such  local  deities  were 
worshiped  in  close  proximity,  the  name  * '  Baal"  desig- 
nated the  principal  god  of  a  place;  for  he  alone 
could  there  be  called  the  owner  or  lord.  From 
this  can  be  explained  the  later  confusion  between 
the  Canaanitic  Baal  and  the  Babylonian  Bel,  also 
the  fact  that  Baal  was  called  Zeus  by  the  Greeks 
and  Jupiter  by  the  Romans.  When  ha'al  occurs 
in  the  Old  Testament  with  the  article,  this  does 
not  prove  that  there  was  a  special  god  called 
Baal;  it  shows  only  that  ha*dL  appears  in  the  Old 
Testament  not  as  a  proper  name  but  rather  as  an 
appellative  noun.  The  use  of  the  article  in  the 
Old  Testament  can  be  explained  from  this,  that 
in  cases  where  the  Old  Testament  speaks  of  an 
actual  Baal-cult,  some  one  Baal  among  the  many 
is  meant;  the  later  Old  Testament  usage,  especially 
that  of  Jeremiah,  employed  ''  the  baal "  in  the 
sense  of  "  the  idol." 
If  Baal  were  merely  the  designation  of  some  god 
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as  owner  of  a  place  of  worship  or  the  honorary 
title  of  a  god,  an  inquiry  into  the  common  meaning 
of  the  word  would  not  be  necessary.  But  such  an  in- 
quiry is  suggested  by  the  statements  concerning 
the  Baals  of  different  places.  From  the  Arabic 
appellative  meaning  of  the  word  ha*l  it  has  been 
supposed  that  in  places  naturally  irrigated  the 
deity  was  worshiped  as  the  Baal  of  that  place. 
According  to  Hosea  (ii,  15),  the  idola- 
3.  The  Con-  trous  Israelites  imagined  that  the 
ception  of  gods  worshiped  by  them,  whom  the 
BaaL  prophet  otherwise  calls  ''the  Baals," 
were  the  authors  of  the  good  things 
of  nature.  Sacred  springs  are  also  found  in  places 
where  the  Tyrian  Heracles  was  worshiped.  But 
this  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  some  special 
terrestrial  notion  must  be  connected  with  Baal. 
It  is  easy  to  understand  how  among  an  agricultural 
people  like  the  Canaanites  the  god  of  heaven  could 
be  conceived  as  god  of  agriculture,  for  the  field 
can  not  produce  without  the  blessing  of  heaven. 
But  it  is  possible  that  in  different  Baal-cults  a 
terrestrial  idea  and  the  conception  of  Baal  as  heaven- 
god,  at  first  distinct  and  separate,  afterward  grew  to- 
gether, as  in  the  case  of  Astarte  (see  Ashtoreth). 
It  is  erroneous  to  assert  that  every  individual  god 
who  had  the  name  of  Baal  was  worshiped  as  lord 
of  heaven;  still  more  so  to  hold  that  each  was 
specially  worshiped  as  a  sun-god,  or  that  Baal  was 
everywhere  and  at  all  times  so  represented. 

While  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  solar  meaning 
of  Baal,  it  is  certain  that  the  Phenicians  at 
times  attributed  to  their  Baal  or  Baals  some 
solar  characteristics.  As  generally  in  the  Phenician 
deities,  beneficent  and  destructive  powers  were  not 
separated  but  were  represented  as  being  combined 
in  one  and  the  same  deity,  so  it  was  with  Baal, 
so  far  at  least  as  both  powers  were  thought  of  as 
proceeding  from  heaven  or  more  particularly  from 
the  sun.  That  Baal  bestows  natural  blessing, 
has  been  seen  above.  Names  like  Hannibal  **  grace 
of  Baal,"  Aadrvbal  "Baal  helps,"  Baal^hama 
"  Baal  hears,"  Baalshamar  "  Baal  keeps,"  and  the 
like,  designate  him  as  a  benevolent  god.  That 
human  sacrifices  were  offered  to  Baal  can  not  be 
inferred  from  the  Old  Testament.  The  passages 
Jer.  xix,  5;  xxxii,  35  speak  of  children  who  were 
offered  to  Moloch,  and  the  Baal  mentioned  there 
is  only  a  general  designation  of  the  idol.  That  the 
Baal-prophets  cut  themselves  in  the  service  of  their 
god  (I  Kings  xviii,  28)  can  not  be  regarded  as  a 
substitute  for  human  sacrifice.  The  representative 
animal  of  Baal  was  the  bull,  which  also  represented 
the  ancient  god  of  the  Hebrews. 

Certain  Baals  are  named  in  the  Old  Testament 
with  epithets  which  designate  them  more  exactly: 

(a)  Baal-BerUh,  worshiped  by  the  Shechemites 
(Judges  ix,  4;  cf.  verse  46;  viii,  33),  denotes 
probably  the  protector  of  a  definite  covenant  or 
**  the  Baal  before  whom  agreements  are  made." 

(b)  Baal-Peor  (Num.  xxv,  3,  5;  Deut.  iv,  3; 
Hos.  ix,  10;  Ps.  cvi,  28),  also  simply  Peor  (Nimi. 
xxv,  18;  xxxi,  16;  Josh,  xxii,  17;  cf.  the  name 
of  a  Moabite  city  Beth-Peor,  "  temple  of  Peor," 
Deut.  iii,  29;  iv,  46;  xxxiv,  6;  Josh,  xiii,  20),  was 
a  god  of  the  Moabites  (Num.  xxv,  1-5)  or  of  the 


Midianites  (Num.  xxv,  18,  xxxi,  16),  worshiped  on 
Moimt  Peor,  where  the  Israelites  committed  whore- 
dom with  the  daughters  of  Moab  (Num.  xxv,  1)  or 
Midian  (Nimi.  xxv,  8).  (c)  BaaL-Zebvb,  see  Beelze- 
bub. Certain  place-names  compoimded  with  Baal 
(not  necessarily  all,  cf.  II  Sam.  v,  20)  were  orig- 
inally god-names,  the  word  beth  ("  temple  ")  being 
understood  in  the  place-name.  Baals 
4.  Special  known  from  such  place-names  are:  (d) 
Baals  in  Baal-Gad  (Josh,  xi,  17;  xii,  7;  xiii,  5), 
tiie  Old  the  "  fortune-bringing  Baal."  Gad  (Isa. 
Testament  Ixv,  11;  perhaps  also  Gen.  xxx,  11) 
occurs  independently  as  a  name  of 
a  deity  (see  Gad),  (e)  Baal-Hermon  (Judges  iii,  3; 
I  Chron.  v,  23),  usually  identified  with  Baal-Gad, 
the  designation  of  the  Baal  worshiped  on  Mount  Her- 
mon.  (f)  Baal-Meon  (Nimi.  xxxii,  38;  Ezek.  xxv,  9; 
I  Chron.  v,  8),  the  god  of  a  Moabite  (Reubenite) 
city,  the  full  name  of  which  reads  Beth-Baal-Meon 
(Josh,  xiii,  17),  contracted  into  Beth-Meon  (Jer. 
xlviii,  23),  i.e.,  "  temple  of  the  Baal  of  Meon."  (g) 
It  is  possible  that  Baal-Zephon  (Exod.  xiv,  2, 9;  Nmn. 
xxxiii,  7),  the  name  of  a  station  of  the  Israelites  on 
the  Red  Sea,  belongs  here.  Zephon,  or  more  cor- 
rectly Zaphon,  \a  known  as  a  god-name  from  Egyp- 
tian, Phenician,  Carthaginian,  and  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tions. Baal-Tamar,  a  place  mentioned  in  Judg.  xx,  33, 
may  also  be  derived  from  the  name  of  a  god,  and 
Baal-Hamon  (Song  of  Sol.  viii,  11),  Baal-Hazor 
(II  Sam.  xiii,  23),  Baal-Perazim  (II  Sam..v,  20), 
and  Baal-Shalisha  (I  Sam.  ix,  4;  II  Kings  iv,  42) 
were  probably  designations  of  local  deities,  of  whom 
nothing  is  known. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  ancient  times, 
the  Hebrews  called  their  god  the  Baal,  whether 
they  used  this  name  to  designate  Yahweh,  or  a 
special  Baal  worshiped  beside  him. 
5.  The  Baal-  The  latter  can  not  be  proved;  the 
cult  in  former  is  indicated  by  names  of  the 
laraeL  Davidic  time  compounded  with  Baal. 
The  worship  of  the  Canaanite  Baals 
in  oi^)osition  to  the  Yahweh-worship  had  many 
adherents  among  the  Israelites  as  early  as  the 
time  of  the  Judges  (Judges  ii,  11,  13;  iii,  7;  vi, 
25  sqq.;  x,  6;  I  Sam.  vii,  4;  xii,  10).  There  is  no 
proof  that  the  Hebrews  upon  their  settlement  in 
Canaan  adopted  the  Baal-cult  practised  there, 
but  the  fact  can  hardly  be  doubted.  The  earliest 
certainty  comes  from  the  time  of  King  Ahab  of 
Israel,  who,  influenced  by  his  Phenician  wife, 
introduced  the  Phenician  Baal-worship,  erecting 
a  Baal-temple  in  Samaria  and  appointing  a 
nimierous  priesthood  (I  Kings  xvi,  31-32;  xviii, 
19).  Elijah  (q.v.)  vigorously  opposed  this  idolatrous 
cult  (I  King?  xviii).  Jehoram,  Ahab's  son,  put 
away  a  Baal-column  erected  by  his  father  (II 
Kings  iii,  2),  but  did  not  extirpate  the  cvdt. 
Jehu  abolished  the  worship  of  the  Phenician  god 
(II  Kings  X,  21-28).  But  in  the  eighth  century 
the  prophet  Hosea  speaks  of  Baal-worship  as  exist- 
ing in  Israel  without  stating  which  "  Baal "  or 
'*  Baals  "  are  meant.  Of  the  Baal-cult  in  Judah 
we  know  only  that  it  was  abolished  imder  the 
influence  of  Jehoiada  the  priest  (II  IQngs  xi,  18). 
Probably  under  the  influence  of  Athaliah,  grand- 
mother of  Joaah  and  daughter  of  the  Ph^cian 
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Jezebel,  Basl-worship  had  been  introduced  into 
Judah  (cf.  II  Chron.  xxiv,  7);  this  Baal  was  no 
doubt  Melkart  of  Tyre.  Not  much  reliance  can 
be  placed  upon  the  statement  (II  Chron.  xxviii,  2) 
that  Ahaz  worshiped  the  Baals  (but  cf.  II  Kings 
xvi,  ^-4).  In  the  statement  (II  Kings  xxi,  3) 
that  Manasseh  reared  up  altars  "  for  Baal " 
(better  "  for  the  Baab "),  Baal  may  be  a  gen- 
eral term  for  idol.  Whenever  Jeremiah  speaks 
of  the  Baal  (ii,  8;  vii,  9;  xi,  13;  xxii,  29),  he 
generally  means  "  the  idol "  (so  also  II  Kings 
xvii,  16),  which  is  especially  evident  from  II 
Kings  xi,  13  (cf.  "  the  Baals,"  ii,  23;  ix,  14). 
In  Zephaniah,  too  (i,  4),  in  ''  the  renmant  of  Baal " 
the  word  Baal  is  equivalent  to  "  idolatry."  In 
the  time  of  Jeremiah  the  idolatrous  Judeans  woi^ 
shiped  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  host  of  heaven. 
All  these  powers  Jeremiah  calls  "  the  Baal  "  or  "  the 
shameful  thing  "  (Jer.  xi,  13).  The  name  Baal  was  so 
obnoxious  to  the  later  scribes  that  they  substituted 
for  it  the  word  bosheth,  "  shame,"  a  word  used  as 
early  as  Jeremiah;  and  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  as 
Dillmann  has  shown,  read  in  their  Greek  text  the 
word  aischynS  instead  of  Baal,  which  explains  the 
use  of  the  feminine  article  before  Baal  (cf.  DiU- 
mann,  Ueber  Baal  mil  dem  weiblichen  Ariikel,  in  the 
ManaUbericfUe  der  Akademie  der  Wissensch/iften  zu 
Berlin,  phU.'hist.  Klasse,  1881). 

For  the  mode  of  worship  in  Israel  reference  can 
be  made  only  to  those  passages  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  wMch  Baal-worship  is  imdoubtedly  to 
be  imderstood  as  the  cult  of  the  Phenician  god. 
He  was  worshiped  with  sacrifices  and  burnt  offer- 
ings (II  Kings  X,  24)  especially  of  bul- 
6.  Ceremo-  locks  (I  Kings  xviii,  23),  and  by  kiss- 
nies  of  the  ing  his  images  (I  Kings  xix,  18).  In 
Baal-wor-  the  Baal-temple  of  Samaria  the  pillar 
ship.  of  Baal  was  of  stone  (II  Kings  x, 
27).  Usually  a  Baal  was  worshiped 
in  conjunction  with  Astarte  (Judges  ii,  13;  x,  6; 
I  Sam.  vii,  4;  xii,  10).  A  Baal-altar  with  an 
Asherah  is  mentioned  in  Judges  vi,  25.  Accord- 
ing to  II  Chron.  xxxiv,  4,  the  T^ammanim  or  sun 
images  stood  on  or  beside  the  altars  of  Baal.  When 
the  statement  is  made  that  incense  was  offered 
upon  the  roofs  to  the  Baal  (Jer.  xxxii,  29;  cf.,  on 
the  "  burning  of  incense "  to  the  Baal  in  general, 
Jer.  vii,  9;  xi,  13),  not  Baal-worship,  but  wor- 
ship of  the  stars  is  meant  (Jer.  xix,  13;  Zeph. 
i,  5;  cf.  II  Kings  xxiii,  12).  In  the  time  of 
Ahab  there  were  many  priests  and  prophets  (about 
450)  of  Baal  (II  Kings  x,  19;  I  Kings  xviii, 
19).  The  prophets  worshiped  the  god  by  leaping 
around  the  altar  (I  Kings  xviii,  26)  and  by  cutting 
themselves  with  knives  and  lances  (verse  28). 
The  leaping  appears  to  have  been  a  means  of  in- 
ducing the  trance-state  (verse  29),  it  may  also 
have  been  a  part  of  the  cult.  The  "  vestry " 
mentioned  II  Kings  x,  22  probably  belonged  to  the 
royal  palace,  and  was  not  intended  for  the  official 
robes  of  the  priests.  See  Asherah  ;  Ashtorbth; 
HiQH  Place. 

Biblioorapbt:  Smith,  Rel.  of  Sem.,  pp.  93-113  (best); 
J.  Selden,  Dtdxa  Syria,  London,  1617;  F.  Mflnter,  Religion 
der  Karthaaer,  pp.  6-61,  Copenhafsen,  1821;  F.  C.  Movers, 
Die  PhiHnzier,  i,  169^190,  254-321,  385-498,  Bonn.  1841; 
R.  Bochette,  L'HereuU  Aeayrien  et  PfUnicien^  in  Mhnoirea 


de  I'aeeuUmie  dsi  inaeription$  §i  b<ffas  /aW>gs,  nttw  ■erici, 
voL  xviii,  part  2  (1848).  9-374;  D.  Chwolsohn.  DieS^abfier, 
ii.  165-171.  Leipaie.  1856;  L.  Diestel.  i  Jahrirtidtm-  fltr 
deuttcKe  Theoloois,  1860.  pp.  719-734;  H.  Oort.  The  Wor- 
ahip  of  Baaiim  in  leraet^  from  the  Dutch  by  Colens  ,  Lon- 
don. 1866;  E.  Sohrader.  Baal  and  Bel,  in  T8  ,  1874.  pp. 
335-343;  W.  W.  Baudiasin.  Jahve  et  Moloch,  PP*  14-41. 
Leipaio.  1874;  B.  8t«de.  in  ZATW,  vi  (1886). 303-306; 
F.  Baethcen.  Beitrdge  tw  eemiHetken  Rdigionao^etkidde, 
pp.  17-29.  Gdttincen.  1888;  R.  Pieteehmaxm.  Ph&niner, 
182  aqq..  Berlin.  1889;  Benainger.  Archdoloffie,  oonsuH 
Index;  Nowack,  Archaolooie,  ii.  301-306;  E.  Sachau,  Baal- 
Harran  in  einer  altoramAiethien  Inedtrift,  in  8ittttn4feberi€hle 
der  Berliner  Akademie,  1895,  pp.  119-122;  F.  Vigouroux, 
Lee  PrHree  de  Baal,  in  Revue  Bibligue,  part  2,  1896.  227- 
240;  DB,  i.  20^211;  EB,  i,  401-409;  H.  Qunkel.  Bliae, 
Jahve,  und  Baal,  TQbingen,  1907. 

On  Baal-Peor:  E.  Kautasch  and  A.  Sodn,  Die  AedU- 
heit  der  moabiHeehen  AUerthQmer  gepriifi,  pp.  69-77.  Straa- 
burg.  1876;  W.  Baudiaatn,  Studien  tur  eemiHachen  Re- 
UoumeoeechidUe,  ii,  232,  Leipaie,  1878;  F.  Baethgen,  Bei- 
trOge  sur  eemiHechen  RMoionegeeehu^ie,  pp.  14-15,  261, 
Gdttingen,  1888.  On  AgUboI  and  Malaohbel:  L«iard. 
Red^erehee  aur  le  culie  de  Cypr^.  in  Mimoiree  de  Vaeadimie 
dee  ineeripHone  et  hellee-lettree,  new  aeriea.  voL  xx,  part 
2  (1854).  39-10;  Levy,  in  ZDMO,  xviu  (1864).  99-103; 
M.  de  VogQ^  Syrie  centrale,  ineeriptione  eHnOiqvee,  1868, 
pp.  62-65.  On  Baal  in  Hebrew  proper  namea:  Geiger, 
in  ZDMO,  xvi  (1862).  728-732;  E.  Neatle,  Die  ieraelitiedie 
Eigennamen  und  ihre  rdiffionegeedtithUidie  Bedeutung, 
Leipaie,  1876;  Q.  B.  Qray,  Studiee  in  Hebrew  Proper 
Namee,  London.  1896. 

BAALBEK,   bal"bek':    A   city  of   C(Bl^43yria, 

celebrated  for  its  magnificence  in  the  first  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era,  and  famous  ever  since  for  its 
ruins.  It  is  situatcKi  on  a  plain  near  the  foot  of 
the  Anti-Lebanus  range,  about  forty 
Location  miles  northwest  of  Damascus,  and 
and  His-  ^,8(X)  feet  above  searlevel.  Its  earlier 
tory.  name  was  Baalbek,  "  City  of  Baal," 
changed  under  the  Seleucids  to  Heli- 
opolis.  In  Egypt  there  was  a  Heliopolis  (also 
called  On;  see  On),  and  the  plausible  supposition 
has  been  offered  that  these  two  places  were  of  com- 
mon origin.  In  proof,  the  saying  of  the  author  of 
De  dea  Syria,  that  in  the  great  temple  of  Heliopolis 
an  antique  idol  was  worshiped  which  had  been 
brought  from  Egypt,  is  quoted,  and  also  the  state- 
ment of  Macrobius  in  his  Satumaliaf  that  the  statue 
of  Jupiter  Heliopolitanus  came  from  Egypt.  Sup- 
porting this  is  the  judgment  of  C.  A.  Rich,  quoted 
below,  that  the  substructure  of  the  ruins  at  Baalbek 
is  Egyptian,  at  least  in  part.  It  was  only  after 
Baalbek  was  made  a  Roman  colony,  under  the 
name  Colonia  Julia  Augusta  Felix  Heliopolitana, 
that  it  became  a  place  of  importance.  It  can  not 
be  identified  satisfactorily  with  any  Bible  locality. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Josephus  (Ant.,  XIV,  iii,  2), 
Pliny  {Hist,  not,,  v,  22),  and  Ptolemy;  and  coins 
of  the  city  have  been  found  of  almost  all  the  em- 
perors from  Nerva  to  Gallienus. 

Baalbek  contains  ruins  of  three  temples:  of  the 
sun,  of  Jupiter,  and  a  small  one  of  Venus;  also  of  a 
Christian  basilica.  The  first  is  attributed  to 
Antoninus  Pius  (138-161)  by  John  Malala  (c.  62^ 
600);  only  six  columns  and  their  entablature  and 
the  substructure  remain.  The  walls  of  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  are  standing,  but  the  roof  is 
The  Ruins,  gone.  C.  A.  Rich,  who  examined  the 
ruins  in  1894,  says  (American  ArckUedy 
xlvii,  1895,  pp.  3  sqq.)  that  the  substructure  of 
the  whole,  at  least  in  part,  is  Egyptian,  while  the 
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beveled  masonry  under  the  peristyle  of  the  temple 
of  the  Sim  is  Phenician.  The  Gennans,  who  have 
in  hand  the  examination  of  Baalbek,  have  made 
out  that  a  great  altar,  thought  at  first  to  be  cut 
from  the  living  rock  and  pieced  out  with  masonry, 
but  subsequently  discovered  to  be  wholly  of  ma- 
sonry, is  the  center  of  the  entire  group.  This  was 
surroimded  by  a  series  of  walls  built  up  so  as  to 
allow  the  superposition  of  a  platform  level  with 
the  base  of  the  altar,  forming  the  floor  of  the  great 
court.  On  the  east,  west,  and  north  sides,  these 
waUs  were  employed  to  make  passages  and  cham- 
bers beneath  the  platform.  To  the  east  of  the  plat- 
form was  a  hexagonal  court,  giving  access  to  the 
great  court,  while  to  the  west  was  the  great  temple 
of  the  sun. 

The  temple  of  Jupiter  is  to  the  south  of  the  west 
end  of  the  great  court,  distant  about  fifty  feet 
from  the  south  wall  of  the  latter.  Around  this 
court  on  three  sides,  also  aroimd  the  hexagonal 
court,  was  carried  a  lofty  peristyle  on  a  stylobate 
of  three  steps.  Four  sides  of  the  hexagon^  court 
held  chapels,  the  other  two  sides  being  given  to  the 
entrances  to  the  courts.  The  north  and  south 
sides  of  the  great  court  held  each  three  chapels 
and  two  niches,  most  richly  elaborated,  the  east 
side  having  two,  one  on  each  side  of  the  entrance. 
On  the  floor  of  the  great  court  on  the  north  and  the 
south  sides  of  the  altar  were  two  large  basins, 
\m  finished,  two  and  a  half  feet  deep,  with  walls 
paneled  on  the  outside,  the  panels  decorated  with 
genii  and  festooned  flowers.  Clear  traces  of  a 
Christian  basilica  have  been  foimd  on  the  great 
platform,  the  great  altar  being  the  center,  while 
the  line  of  the  eastern  wall  of  the  temple  of  the  sun 
is  conterminous  with  the  west  wall  of  the  basilica. 
The  floor  of  the  latter  was  seven  and  a  half  feet 
above  the  court  pavement,  thus  preserving  intact 
the  great  altar,  which  was  built  over. 

Of  the  temple  of  the  sun  the  two  most  marked 
features,  long  known,  were  the  six  great  colunms 
with  their  entablature  and  the  three  megaliths  at 
the  west  end,  two  of  the  latter  measuring  sixty- 
three  feet  long  by  thirteen  square,  and  sixty-four 
feet  long  by  fourteen  square.  Another  stone 
still  lies  in  the  quarry  near-by  cut  out 
The  Great  from  the  rock,  and  measures  sixty- 
Stones,  nine  and  a  quarter  feet  long  by  foiu*- 
teen  square.  The  columns,  of  which 
there  were  originally  fifty-eight,  nineteen  at  each 
'side  and  ten  at  each  end,  were  seventy-five  feet 
in  height  with  a  diameter  of  seven  and  a  quarter 
feet,  and  the  entablature  was  fourteen  feet  in 
height.  These  columns  supported  the  roof.  The 
use  of  the  megaliths  was  only  recently  discovered. 
It  now  appears  that  they  were  carried  aroimd  the 
south  side  of  the  base  of  the  temple,  and  it  is  possible 
that  they  will  be  found  on  the  other  sides  as  well. 
It  appears  that  the  temple  was  built  on  an  artificial 
mound  of  earth,  and  that  the  great  stones  were 
employed  to  sustain  this  mass.  The  order  of 
architecture  is  the  Corinthian,  with  all  the  elabora- 
tion to  which  that  style  so  easily  lends  itself.  The 
floor  area  of  the  temple  of  the  sun  was  approxi- 
mately 290  feet  by  160. 
The  temple  of  Jupiter,  also  of  the  Corinthian. 


order,  227  by  1 17  feet,  was  surrounded  by  a  peristyle 
of  forty-two  plain  colunms,  while  ten  fluted  ones 
were  in  the  vestibule.  The  entablatiue  was  of 
very  profuse  and  rich  ornamentation. 

The  whole  was  reached  from  the  east  by  a  mag- 
nificent flight  of  steps  no  longer  standing,  150  feet 
in  breadth.  The  scope  of  the  entire  group  of 
structures  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  from 
the  east  porch  of  the  hexagonal  court  to  the  west 
wall  of  the  temple  of  the  sun  is  900  feet,  while  the 
breadth  of  the  great  court  was  400  feet. 

In  connection  with  recent  study  of  these  ruins 
two  interesting  questions  have  been  answered. 
On  the  soffit  of  the  temple  of  the  sun,  now  hidden 
by  the  braces  sustaining  it,  is  a  figure  in  relief  of 
an  eagle  carrying  in  his  talons  a  caduceus  and  in 
his  beak  a  garland,  the  ends  of  which  are  held  by  two 
putti.  It  is  believed  that  the  eagle  represents 
Jupiter,  the  caduceus  Mercury,  and  the  putti 
represent  the  evening  and  morning  star,  i.e.,  Venus, 
all  of  whom  received  worship  at  the  place.  Mr. 
Rich  in  the  article  cited  shows  that  great  masses  like 
the  megaliths  were  moved  by  a  sort  of  crane, 
V-shaped,  socketed  on  metal,  to  one  end  of  which 
was  attached  a  cradle  in  which  stones  were  put 
until  the  mass  to  be  moved  was  counterbalanced. 

Geo.  W.  Gilmorb. 
Bibuoobapht:  Wood  and  Dawkin,  Ttie  RuinM  of  BaJbec, 
London,  1757  (still  very  valuable);  E.  Robinson.  LtUer 
J^Mieal  Researchet,  60&-627.  New  York.  1856;  W.  M. 
Thomson.  The  Land  and  the  Book,  iii.  New  York.  1886; 
H.  Frauberger.  Die  Akropolia  von  Baalbek,  Frankfort 
1892;  C.  A.  Rich,  in  American  ArdiHed,  xlvii  (1895).  3 
sqq.;  M.  M.  Alouf.  Oeeehichte  Baaibeke,  Prague.  1896;  Jahr- 
buch  dee  kaieerlidken  deutechen  ardidologiechen  InetUute, 
xvi  (1901).  133-160.  xvii  (1902).  87-123;  Biblia,  Blareh. 
1903.  387-393;  American  Journal  of  Archaology,  new 
series,  vi  (1902).  348-349,  vu  (1903).  364.  viii  (1904); 
PBF,  Quarteriv  StatemenU,  Jan..  1904.  58-64.  July.  1905. 
262-265. 

BAASHA,  b^a-sha:  Third  king  of  Israel,  952- 
930  B.C.,  according  to  the  old  chronology;  925-901, 
Duncker;  909-886,  Hommel;  914-891,  Kamp- 
hausen.  He  was  the  son  of  Ahijah  of  the  tribe  of 
Issachar,  apparently  of  a  family  of  little  repute, 
but  probably  rose  to  be  a  conmiander  in  the  army. 
When  Nadab,  king  of  Israel,  was  besieging  the 
Philistine  city  of  Gibbethon,  Baasha  conspired 
against  him,  slew  him,  and  then  proceeded  to 
establish  himself  on  the  throne  by  a  massacre  of 
the  entire  house  of  Jeroboam.  His  residence  was 
at  Tirzah,  where  he  was  also  buried.  He  under- 
took to  fortify  Ramah,  on  the  frontier  between 
Israel  and  Judah,  two  hours  north  of  Jerusalem, 
thus  menacing  the  southern  kingdom,  but  desisted 
on  hearing  that  Benhadad  of  Damascus  had  in- 
vaded northern  Israel  instigated  by  Asa,  king  of 
Judah  (q.v.).  Whether  he  resisted  Benhadad  or 
made  terms  with  him  is  not  stated,  but  the  cities 
which  the  latter  is  said  to  have  captured  were  later 
in  Israel's  possession  (II  Kings  xv,  29).  The 
religious  condition  of  Isniel  imder  Baasha  remained 
as  under  his  two  ,  predecessors.  His  history  is 
found  in  I  Kings  xv,  16-22,  27-34;  xvi,  1-6. 

(W.  LoTZ.) 
BiBuo<»tu*HT:  Consult  the  works  mentioned  under  Ahab. 

BABA;  BABABATRA;  BABAKAMMA;  BABA 
MEZIA.    See  Talmud. 
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BABCOCK,  MALTBIE  DAVENPORT:  Presby- 
terian; b.  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  3,  1858;  d.  in 
Naples,  Italy,  May  18,  1901.  He  was  graduated 
at  Syracuse  University,  1879,  and  from  Auburn 
Theological  Seminary,  1882;  he  became  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  1882, 
of  the  Brown  Memorial  Presbyterian  Chiux;h, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  1887,  and  of  the  Brick  Presbyterian 
Church,  New  York,  1900.  In  the  following  spring 
he  went  on  an  excursion  to  the  Holy  Land,  on  his 
way  back  contracted  Mediterranean  fever  and  died 
in  a  hospital  in  Naples.  His  comparatively  brief 
life  made  a  deep  impression  because  he  consecrated 
his  remarkable  powers  and  attainments  to  the  pub- 
lic service.  His  sermons  were  of  unusual  effect. 
They  were  imconventional,  sincere,  and  fervid, 
glowed  with  a  spiritual  light,  and  held  the  attention 
of  even  the  most  indifferent.  His  loving  heart 
went  out  to  all  whom  he  met  and  his  single  desire 
was  to  do  them  good.  As  pastor  and  preacher 
he  will  long  be  remembered  and  spoken  of  in  un- 
measured terms  of  praise.  In  Baltimore  he  was 
counted  one  of  the  first  citizens  and  in  New  York 
he  bade  fair  to  repeat  his  personal  and  professional 
triumph.  Book-making  was  not  his  aim  in  life 
and  the  publications  which  bear  his  name  were 
posthumous;  they  are:  Thoughts  for  Every  Day  Liv- 
ing (New  York,  1901),  a  volimie  of  selections; 
Letters  from  Egypt  and  Palestine  (1902),  written  to 
the  Men's  Association  in  the  Brick  Church;  Three 
Whys  and  their  Answer  (1902);  Hymns  and  Carols 
(1903);  and  The  Success  of  Defeat  (1905). 
Bibuogbapht:  C.  £.  Robinson,  Maltbie  Davenport  Babeock, 

New  York,  1904. 

BABISM. 

Antecedents  of  Babism  (§1). 
Mirsa  Ali  Mohammed,  the  Bab  (f  2). 
Persecution  and  Death  of  the  Bab  (I  3). 
Doctrines  (S  4). 

Babism,  the  system  of  a  mystic  Mohammedan 
sect,  which  originated  in  Persia  about  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  is  said  to  have  more 
than  1,000,000  adherents  to-day  and  is  still  spread- 
ing, and  offers  in  its  history  some  striking  parallels 
to  the  origin  and  early  development  of  Christianity. 
Mohammedanism  is  a  religion  sharply  defined, 
even  iron-bound  in  its  doctrinal  precision,  dog- 
matic to  the  last  degree  in  its  essentials;  and  yet 
it  has  manifested  the  greatest  elasticity  in  politics, 
in  social  life,  in  philosophy,  and  in  religious  beliefs 
(see  Mohammed,  Mohammedanism).  Material  and 
expressed  in  material  terms,  its  theology  has  never- 
theless embraced  the  abstractions  of  Greek  phi- 
losophy, Persian  mysticism,  and  Hindu  pantheism 
and  incarnation  among  the  doctrines  held  by  its 
adherents.  Babism  and  its  precursors  most  com- 
pletely illustrate  these  anomalies.  The  roots  of 
the  sect  lie  in  the  eariy  doctrine  known 
X.  Antec»-  as  Shiah,  which  has  flourished  most 
dents  of  prolifically  and  almost  solely  on  Per- 
Babism.  sian  soil.  The  foimdation  of  Shiah 
teaching  is  the  doctrine  concerning 
the  Imam.  According  to  this  system,  the  Imam- 
ate  or  Calif  ate  is  not  elective  nor  is  it  to  be  usurped; 
it  IB  of  divine  right  and  altogether  spiritual;  Ali, 
through  Ayesha's  guile  thrice  defeated  for  succes- 


sion to  Mohammed  and  finally  assassinated,  was 
the  first  Imam.  The  essence  of  the  Imamate  is  a 
light  which  passed  directly  from  Mohammed  to 
Ali  and  passes  from  one  Imam  to  the  next.  By 
virtue  of  this  light  the  Imam  becomes  impeccable, 
omniscient,  divine,  an  incarnation  of  deity.  A 
philosophic  ground  of  this  doctrine  is  that  even  an 
infallible  book  like  the  Koran  to  be  effective  re- 
quires an  infallible  exponent,  which  is  furnished 
by  the  Imamate.  But  the  Iniamate,  thou^  it  is  a 
succession,  is  not  unlimited,  and  of  the  two  main 
branches  of  Shiites  one  reckons  six  and  the  other 
twelve  Imams.  Both  branches  hold  the  mystical 
doctrine  that  the  last  Imam  did  not  die,  but  lives 
"  concealed  "  in  one  of  the  Arabic  Utopias,  Jabulka 
or  Jabulsa.  A  corollary  is  that  he  is  to  reappear, 
e.g.,  as  the  Mahdi  '<  the  Guided,''  who  is  to  ''  fill 
the  earth  with  justice '' — a  prophecy  and  a  hope 
which  naturally  lead  to  repeated  attempts  at  their 
fulfilment  and  realisation  (see  Mahdi).  It  is 
further  held  that  there  were  two  degrees  of  "  con- 
cealment "  or  "  occultation,"  the  minor  and  the 
major.  During  the  former,  communication  with 
the  faithful  was  made  by  intermediaries  who  were 
called  AbuHib  or  ''  Gates  "  (singular  bab).  When 
the  last  of  the  Abwab  died  (1021 )  without  naming 
a  successor,  the  major  occultation  began  in  the 
entire  cessation  of  communion  between  the  Imam 
and  the  faithful.  Naturally  the  Shiites  have  ever 
since  been  expecting  the  reopening  of  commu- 
nication with  the  Imam  and  a  period  of  enlighten- 
ment in  his  revealing. 

The  immediate  precursors  of  the  Babis  were  the 
Shaikhis,  followers  of  Shaikh  Ahmad  (1753-1826), 
a  Shiite  mystic,  ascetic,  and  thinker.  His  special 
teaching  was  that  the  Imams  were  personifications 
of  divine  attributes  and  that  of  these  personifica- 
tions Ali  was  chief.  He  gathered  aroimd  him  a 
great  company  of  believers,  the  leadership  of  wh<Hn 
passed  after  his  death  to  Hajji  Sayyid  Karim,  still 
a  yoimg  man,  but  reserved,  mysterious,  and  ascetic 
to  a  degree,  under  whom  the  sect  mult'plied  in 
numbers  and  came  to  include  many  of  the  nobility. 
Just  before  his  death  (1843)  Sayyid  Kasim  for- 
bade his  followers  to  mourn  and  declared  that  it 
was  good  that  he  should  go  in  order  that  "  the  true 
one  should  appear."  He  died  without  appointing 
a  successor.  Among  his  disciples  had  been  a  cer- 
tain Mirza  Ali  Mohammed,  a  native  of  Shiras, 

who  was  only  twenty-three  years  of 

2.  Ifirza  Ali  age  when  Sayyid  Kasim  died.    Mina 

Mohammed,  Ali  was  met  by  Mullah  Husain,  one  of 

the  Bab.      the  searchers  for  a  successor  to  the  dead 

leader,  and  claimed  to  be  the  sought 
one,  the  "  true  one  who  was  to  appear  "  and  the 
Bab  or  "  Gate."  He  also  claimed  inspiration, 
established  his  right  to  the  place  of  leader  by 
revealing  undiscovered  meanings  in  the  Koran, 
and  convinced  the  searchers  that  their  quest  was 
ended.  This  claim  was  the  more  easily  allowed 
because  the  year  in  which  it  was  made  was  reck- 
oned as  the  one  thousandth  from  that  of  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  last  Imam.  Millenaiianism 
of  a  certain  kind  is  as  potent  in  its  influence  over 
Mohammedans  as  it  was  in  Christendom  in  the  year 
1000   of   the  (Christian  era.    Adherents  came  in 
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by  the  hundred  when  the  news  that  the  Bab  had 
appeared  was  spread  abroad,  as  it  soon  was  in  the 
manner  peculiar  to  the  Esust.  To  the  personal 
attractiveness  of  the  young  leader  and  the  agree- 
ment of  his  pantheistic  teachings  with  the  mysti- 
cism held  by  most  Shiites  there  was  added  as  a 
compelling  force  driving  to  association  with  his 
following  the  great  evils  of  a  t3rrannous  civil  and 
religious  administration,  so  that  the  Babis  soon 
became  a  large  and  important  body. 

The  next  year  (1843)  the  Bab  made  the  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca,  returning  confirmed  in  his  opposition  to 
the  muUahs  or  clergy.  He  attacked  them  in  his 
preaching,  and  when  they  sent  their 
3.  Persecu-  ablest  debaters  to  confute  him  and  his 
tion  and  claims,  these  partizans  were  either  si- 
Death  of  lenced  or  convinced.  They  then  se- 
ttle Bab.  cured  his  arrest  and  attempted  to 
assassinate  him,  but  were  prevented 
since  he  was  under  the  protection  of  the  gov- 
ernor. When  the  latter  died  (1847),  Mirza 
Ali  was  thrown  into  prison  in  Maku  and 
finally  taken  to  Tabriz,  where  his  confinement 
was  daily  made  more  rigorous.  All  the  time  he 
was  exceedingly  prolific  in  a  literary  way,  claiming 
indeed  as  evidence  of  his  inspiration  the  ability 
to  produce  1,000  lines  of  poetry  a  day.  His  mild- 
ness and  gentleness  won  the  hearts  even  of  his 
jailers,  and  converts  were  increased  as  accoimts  of 
his  sufferings  were  made  public.  The  most  notable 
conversion  was  that  of  a  famous,  learned,  and  very 
beautiful  woman  to  whom  the  Bab  gave  the  name 
Jenab-i-Tahira,  "  Her  Excellency  the  Pure." 
She  was  permeated  with  mysticism,  and  by  her 
devotion  and  persuasiveness  dining  her  life  and 
still  more  by  her  martyrdom  (1852),  she  gained 
large  numbers  as  adherents  of  the  faith.  Mean- 
while in  1848  the  late  Shah  was  crowned,  and 
selected  as  his  prime  minister  a  violent  opponent 
of  Babism.  Under  the  persecution  immediately 
instituted,  some  of  the  Babis  seized  arms  and 
proclaimed  the  Bab  sovereign,  a  proceeding  which 
he  discountenanced.  The  prime  minister  then 
had  the  Bab  executed,  July  8,  1850,  expecting 
that  his  death  would  cause  the  dissolution  of 
the  sect.  But  Mirza  Ali  had  nominated  Mirza 
Yahya  his  successor  and  head  of  the  nineteen 
coimcilors,  and  continuity  was  secured.  On  as- 
suming l^ership,  the  latter  took  the  names  of 
Sub-i-Ezel  and  Hazrat-i-Ezel,  "  Dawn  and  Holi- 
ness of  Eternity." 

The  execution  of  the  Bab  exasperated  his  follow- 
ers, and  some  of  them  attempted  to  assassinate  the 
Shah.  This  involved  the  sect  in  new  persecutions 
and  in  wholesale  executions  in  public  in  which  the 
most  execrable  atrocities  were  perpetrated  (Count 
(jk>bineau  has  described  some  of  the  scenes  in  Le9 
Religions  et  Us  philosophies,  pp.  301-303,  quoted  in 
Renan,  Les  Apdtres,  p.  378,  Eng.  transl.,  p.  201). 
As  a  result  there  was  a  great  exodus  of  the  adherents 
of  the  sect  to  Bagdad,  whence,  upon  Persian  of- 
ficial protest  against  their  continued  residence  so 
near  to  the  Persian  territory,  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment removed  them  to  Adrianople.  The  leader 
secluded  himself  very  persistently,  conducting 
affairs  through  his  half-brother  Beha.    The  latter 


suddenly  proclaimed  himself  the  one  foretold  by 
the  Bab  as  ''  the  one  whom  God  shall  manifest," 
drew  after  himself  most  of  the  following,  and  split 
the  sect  into  the  "  Ezelites  '*  and  the  "  Behaitee.'' 
Between  the  two  parties  hostilities  so  bitter  broke 
out  that  the  Turks  sent  Beha  to  Acre,  which  became 
the  headquarters  of  the  Behaites  and  the  center  of 
their  propaganda.  Ezel  was  removed  to  Cyprus, 
and  his  following  has  become  almost  extinct.  Beha 
was  almost  as  prolific  a  writer  as  the  Bab,  and  his 
works  are  extant  in  a  Bombay  edition.  He  died 
in  1892,  and  his  son  Abbas  Effendi  took  his  place 
and  is  the  present  leader.  The  number  of  Babis 
is  estimated  at  over  1,000,000,  and  they  carry  on 
a  propaganda  in  the  United  States  (described  in 
AJT,  Jan.,  1902).    See  Behaibm. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Babis  rest  on  two  bases: 

(1)  The  general  system  of  Shiah  in  its  pantheistic 

and  mystical  phases;  and  (2)  the  as- 

4.  Doc-      siunption  that  no  revelation  is  final, 

trines.      but  represents  only  the  measure  of 

truth  the  stage  of  human  progress 
has  rendered  man  capable  of  receiving.  Hence, 
as  the  revelation  of  Moses  was  superseded  by  that 
of  Jesus,  and  his  by  Mohammed's,  and  his  in  turn 
by  the  Bab's,  so  the  latter's  is  superseded  by  Beha's. 
But  Abbas  Effendi  has  tried  to  throw  a  log  under 
the  car  of  progress  by  declaring  that  "  whoever 
la3rs  claim  to  a  revelation  before  1,000  full  years 
have  passed  is  a  lying  impostor."  The  explicit 
teachings  are  (1)  the  veneration  of  the  Im^ms; 

(2)  the  fact  of  their  concealment  and  the  doctrine 
of  intermediaries;  (3)  the  reappearance  of  the  Imam 
as  a  reincarnation;  (4)  the  non-finality  of  any 
revelation;  (5)  the  incarnation  of  deity  as  an  avatar 
from  time  to  time  to  ^ve  instruction  (Adam,  Noah, 
Abraham,  Moses,  David,  Jesus,  Mohammed,  and 
the  Bab  were  such  avatars,  alike  rejected  by  their 
hearers);  (6)  the  possibility  of  an  achievement, 
like  that  of  the  Buddhist  Nirvana,  of  unity  of  the 
individual  with  True  Being;  (7)  the  fact  of  a  final 
judgment;  (8)  the  system  of  numbers  based  on 
nineteen:  the  year  consists  of  nineteen  months, 
of  nineteen  d&ys,  of  nineteen  hours,  of  nineteen 
minutes;  the  Bab  had  eighteen  associates,  he 
making  the  nineteenth  and  facing  the  point  of  unity; 
the  square  of  nineteen  is  the  symbol  of  the  uni- 
verse; the  Bab  and  his  disciples  represent  God 
and,  each  of  these  having  nineteen  under  him,  make 
up  the  square  which  represents  perfection.  Com- 
mended for  practise  by  the  Babis  are:  abolition 
of  religious  warfare,  friendly  intercourse  with  all 
sects  and  people,  obedience  to  the  ruler,  submission 
to  law,  confession  of  sin  to  God,  acquisition  of  all 
knowledge  which  contributes  to  human  good,  and 
mastery  of  some  trade  or  profession.  Prayer  is 
three  times  (not  five  times)  a  day,  and  the  bdiever 
turns  his  face  toward  Acre,  not  toward  Mecca. 
The  Babi  fast  is  not  the  month  of  Ramadhan,  but 
the  last  month  of  the  Babi  year  and  lasts  nineteen 
da3rs.  There  is  evident  in  all  this  a  determination 
to  mark  the  separation  of  the  sect  from  Moham- 
medanism. 

The  Bab's  dictum  on  worship  is  worthy  of  quo- 
tation: "  So  worship  God  that  if  the  recompense 
of  thy  worship  of  him  were  to  be  the  fire,  no  altera- 
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tion  of  thy  worship  would  be  produced.  If  you  wor- 
ship from  fear,  that  is  unworthy  of  the  threshold 
of  the  holiness  of  God,  nor  will  you  be  accounted 
a  believer;  so  also,  if  your  gase  is  on  Paradise 
and  you  worship  in  hope  of  that,  for  then  you  have 
made  God's  creation  a  partner  with  him." 

Gbo.  W.  Gilmobs. 

Bibuoobapht:  The  best  deeoriptioiiB  of  Babiam  are  in  the 
writings  or  translations  of  E.  Q.  Browne,  who  siyes  ma- 
terial gained  from  first-hand  knowledge  and  in  ssrmpathetio 
vein,  as  follows:  Traveller'a  Narrative^  written  to  UluairatB 
the  Epieode  of  the  Bab,  2  vols..  Cambridge,  1893;  A  Year 
among  the  Pereiane,  London,  1803;  Mvraa  Hueeyn  of  Hama- 
dan,  Tarikh-i-Jadid,  or  the  New  Hittory  of  Mirea  AH  Mu- 
hammad the  Bab,  transl.  by  E.  Q.  B..  New  York.  1892 
(diffuse,  but  full;  a  native  account  with  condensed  narra- 


tive and  valuable  notes);  Babiem,  in  Beligioue  Syeteme  of 
the  Worlds  pp.  189  sqq.;  Literary  Hielory  of  Pertia,  paa- 
sim.  New  York,  1902.  Other  accounts  are  in:  J.  A.  ds 
Qobineau,  Lee  Relioione  et  lee  •philoeophiee  done  VAeie 
Centrales  pp.  141  sqq.,  Paris.  1865  (detailel  and  sjnnptt- 
thetie;  one  of  his  pathetic  descriptions  of  the  perseoution 
is  quoted  in  E.  Renan,  L«s  Apdtree,  pp.  378  sqq^ 
Paris.  1866.  Eng.  transL.  pp.  201-202,  London,  n.d.); 
Q.  N.  Cnraon,  Pereia  and  the  Pereian  Queetion,  i, 
passim,  especially  pp.  406^604.  2  vols..  London.  1892; 
A.  S.  Qeden.  Siudiee  in  Comparative  Rdigion,  pp.  291 
sqq..  ib.  1898  (concise  but  dear);  E.  Sell.  Eeeaye  on 
lelam,  pp.  46  sqq..  ib.  1901  (deals  with  the  antecedents  ol 
the  sect);  AJT,  Jan..  1902  (describee  the  American  prop- 
aganda); J.  E.  Oarpenter.  in  Studiee  in  Theohgy,  by  J. 
E.  C.  and  P.  H.  Wicksted.  London.  1903;  M.  H.  Phelpo, 
The  Life  and  Teachinge  of  Abbae  Effendi,  New  York.  1903 
(gives  one  of  the  later  phases  of  the  development);  Beh»> 
Ullab.  L«s  Pr^oeptm  du  Bihaieme,  Paris.  1906. 
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Babylonia  designates  the  coimtiy  extending 
from  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  about  34° 
north  latitude  (approximately  the  latitude  of 
Beirut;  c.  75  m.  n.  of  Bagdad)  and  lying  between 
the  rivers  Tigris  and  Euphrates  or  immediately 
adjacent  to  them. 

L  The  Names.  Importance  of  Babylonia:  Baby- 
lonia was  the  Greek  name  for  the  country,  derived 
from  the  name  of  the  capital  city  Babylon,  this 
last  also  a  Grecized  form  from  the  Semitic  BqUmIu, 
Heb.  Babd,  "  Gat«  of  God."  By  the  earliest  in- 
habitants known  the  whole  land  was  called  Edint 
"  the  Plain."  In  Gen.  x,  10  the  name  given  it  is 
ShinoT,  the  derivation  of  which  is  in  dispute.  The 
most  probable  origin  is  from  Sungir,  a  variant  read- 
ing of  Girsu.  The  g  in  Sungir  represents  the  Semitic 
ghayin  which  could  be  represented  in  Hebrew  only 


by  ayin;  the  word  would  then  be  transliterated 
8nW  and  could  be  pronoimced  Shinar.  The  land 
was  known  to  the  Hebrews  also  as  Ere^  Kasdinty 
'*  Land  of  the  Kasdim,"  the  second  word  a  varia- 
tion for  Kcddu,  Hebraised  Kaldim.  From  this  last 
came  the  Greek  form  Chaldea.  The  Kaldu  were 
the  race  which  controlled  the  coimtry  about  610- 
538  B.C.  A  name  used  by  the  eariy  inhabitants 
now  called  Smnerians  or  Akkadians  was  Kengin 
Uri,  Semitized  by  Sargon  and  others  into  Sumer- 
urAkkad,  "  Sumer  and  Akkad."  Another  name, 
derived  from  a  Kasshite  source  and  appearing  in 
the  Amama  Tablets,  is  Karduniyash. 

The  reasons  for  the  great  interest  in  Babylonia 
are  twofold,  cultural  and  Biblical.  In  that  country 
have  been  revealed  the  certain  traces  of  the  earliest 
advanced  civilization  yet  discovered  as  well  as  that 
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which  had  the  longest  continuous  existence.  The 
highest  estimates  place  the  beginnings  of  this 
civilization  between  8000  and  10000  B.C.;  at  a 
moderate  reckoning  it  seems  that  evidences  of 
culture  are  in  si^t  dating  from  5000  b.c.  The 
Biblical  interest  centers  about  two  facts:  first, 
that  in  Genesis  the  origin  of  Abraham  is  traced 

to  Ur,  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  Baby- 

z.  Reasong  Ionia;  and,   second,     the    fact    that 

for  In-     Babylonia  was  the  land  of  Israel's 

terest      exile  and  became  to  Israel  a  second 

home,  where  many  Israelites  settled 
permanently.  But  there  is  a  thiid  reason  for  inter- 
est. One  of  the  lessons  a  comparative  study  of 
history  teaches  is  that  Babylonia  represents  a 
principle  very  different  from  that  which  underlies 
Assyrian  history.  Assyria  stood  for  Semitic  material- 
ism, for  fitting  abihty,  and  conquest  by  force  of 
arms.  Babylonia,  on  the  other  hand,  represented 
culture,  civflisation,  literature,  and  the  all-control- 
ling power  of  religion.  Its  force  in  this  respect 
is  notable  especially  for  the  way  in  which  its  civi- 
lization subdued  even  its  conquerors.  Its  Elamitio, 
Kasshite,  and  even  Assyrian  masters  came  under 
the  sway  of  its  religious  moods  and  its  literary 
methods.  Kasshite  and  Chaldean  kings  forgot 
to  write  of  their  wars  and  transmitted  almost 
solely  the  accounts  of  the  erection  and  adornment 
of  temples  and  the  making  of  canals. 

n.  The  Land:-  Geologically,  Babylonia  is 
almost  wholly  alluvial.  The  tWrty-fourth  parallel 
of  latitude  cuts  across  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  limestone  and  the  alluvium,  leaving 
in  the  northeast  a  slight  stretch  of  the  latter  to 
the  north  of  the  parallel,  and  on  the  southwest 
a  little  region  of  limestone  east  of  the  Euphrates 
to  the  south.  The  alluvium  on  the  west  is  nearly 
conterminous  with  the  Euphrates,  except  in  the 
extreme  south;  to  the  east  the  soil  made  by  the 

rivers  stretches  to  the  foothills  of  the 
X.  AliuviaL  Persian    moimtains.     Its    narrowest 

part  is  where  the  rivers  make  their 
nearest  approach  to  each  other;  from  that  point 
northward  the  alluvium  is  only  between  the 
rivers,  while  below  it  inunediately  widens  beyond 
the  Tigris  eastward  and  thence  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  maintains  its  width.  The  accoimt  just  given 
involves  the  statement  that  in  prehistoric  times 
the  Persian  Gulf  stretched  north  to  a  point  just 
beyond  the  thirty-fourth  parallel,  and  that  before 
the  deposit  of  the  rivers,  its  waters  have  receded 
a  distance  of  425  miles.  The  rate  of  this  deposit 
is  known  for  a  part  of  this  period.  The  town 
known  as  Spasinus  Charax  in  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great  was  then  one  mile  from  the  Gulf.  In 
1835  Mohammera,  recognized  as  the  site  of  the 
town  just  mentioned,  was  forty-seven  miles  away. 
Thus  forty-six  miles  of  land  had  been  made  in  2,160 
years,  or  at  the  rate  of  over  110  feet  a  year.  It  is 
interesting  that  this  ascertained  rate,  supposing 
it  to  have  been  uniform  during  the  historic  period, 
corroborates  the  chronology  gained  from  other 
sources. 

To  the  character  of  the  land  as  alluvium,  to  its 
subtropical  position,  and  to  the  elaborate  system 
of  irrigation  and  careful  agriculture,  and  the  abun- 


dant moisture,  was  due  its  wonderful  fertility, 
second  only,  if  it  were  second,  to  that  of  the  Nile 
valley.  To  these  characteristics  were  due  many 
important  consequences,  notable  among  them 
the  structure  and  material  of  the  buildings  and 
the  kind  of  governmental  and  popular  activities. 
It  was  inevitable  that  an  alluvial  land,  inimdated 
by  two  rivers,  the  periods  of  overflow  of  which 
were  not  quite  synchronous  but  in  part  successive 
(see    Assyria  ),    should    abound    in 

2.  Influence  marshes;  and    that    to    relieve    this 
on  Life  and  condition,  distribute  the  waters,  and 

Activities,  drain  the  land,  canals,  and  many  of 
them,  should  be  constructed.  And 
the  extent  of  country  thus  to  be  redeemed  being 
large,  the  making  of  canals  became  a  governmental 
function.  Again,  an  alluvial  district  provides 
neither  stone  nor  wood  for  building.  The  clay  of 
the  land  must  therefore  be  utilized  as  building 
material;  and  it  is  almost  inevitable  that  most 
of  the  bricks  be  s\m-dried,  since  fuel  for  burning 
them  is  scarce  and  expensive.  Once  more,  it  is 
evident  that  since  the  inimdations  were  annual, 
some  method  of  putting  human  habitations  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  waters  would  be  required,  and  it  is 
found  that  the  cities  were  built  upon  platforms  of 
bricks.  Thus  Babylonia  became  a  land  of  moimds 
and  of  canals,  the  construction  of  the  latter  being 
one  of  the  chief  activities  of  the  rulers.  The  "  rivers 
of  Babylon  "  were  a  featiu^  of  the  landscape,  and 
the  moimds  are  abimdantly  in  evidence. 

Of  the  fertility  varying  accoimts  have  been 
transmitted.  Herodotus  (i,  193)  gives  the  increase 
of  cereals  as  200  to  300  fold;  Theophrastus  (Hist, 
plantarum,  viii,  7)  as  fifty  to  100;  Strabo  (xvi)  as 
by  report  300  fold;  and  Pliny  as  150  fold.  Herod- 
otus was  notoriously  credulous,  Strabo  and  Pliny 
got  thdr  reports  at  second  hand.  The  statement 
of  Theophrastus  is  not  beyond  belief. 

Knowledge  of  early  climatic  conditions  is  in  part 
a  matter  of  observation  in  modem  times  under 
conditions  which  differ  greatly  from  earlier  con- 
ditions, and  in  part  of  inference  from  known 
effects.  The  temperatm^  reported  by  the  exca- 
vators runs  in  June  and  July  as  high  as  120^  F. 
in  the  shade.  And  this  heat  is  made  more  oppres- 
sive by  the  hot  winds  brought  by  the  sandstorms 
of  the  desert.  That  the  conditions  were  not  so 
severe    during    the    palmy    days    of 

3.  The  Cli-  Babylonia    is    almost    certain,    since 
mate,      the     abimdant     canals    of    flowing 

Fauna,  and  water  must  have  reduced  the  tempera- 
Flora,  ture  and  so  have  modified  the  at- 
mospheric depressions  caused  by  rare- 
faction. The  fauna  and  flora  differed  fittle  from 
those  of  Assyria  (q.v.).  Of  grains,  wheat,  bariey, 
millet,  sesamum,  oats,  and  perhaps  rice,  were 
grown;  wheat  and  barley  were  probably  indig- 
enous. The  gourd  family  was  abundant,  legu- 
minous plants  were  in  great  variety,  and  the  leeks 
numerous.  Of  trees  the  apple,  £g,  apricot,  pis- 
tachio, almond,  walnut,  cypress,  tamarisk,  plfime, 
acfiusia,  and  above  all  the  palm,  were  cultivated. 
The  waters  abounded  in  fish,  the  carp  being  es- 
pecially plentiful.  The  water  fowl  were  natimdly 
the  most  numerous,  the  swan,  goose,  duck,  pelican, 
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crane,  stork,  heron,  and  gull  being  known.  Of 
land  birds  the  ostrich,  bustard,  partridge,  quaO, 
pigeon,  turtle-dove,  and  ortalon  are  still  found. 
Birds  of  prey  are  the  hawk  and  the  eagle. 

nL  Exploration  and  EzcaTation:  Antiquarian 
interest  in  Babylonia  had  elways  been  greater 
than  in  Assyria,  perhaps  because  the  region  had 
oftener  been  visited  and  described.  Bricks  with 
inscriptions  had  been  seen  and  sent  to  En^and  by 
the  East  India  Company's  agents  at  Bassorah; 
these,  however,  were  not  the  result  of  excavation 
but  of  piurohase  or  of  superficial  search  of  the 
mounds.  They  served,  none  the  less,  to  awaken 
and  maintain  interest  in  the  country.  For  t\\e  back- 
ground of  Babylonian  excavation  see  Assyria,  III. 
The  first  excavator  in  Babylon  was  Claudius  James 
Rich,  who  in  Dec.,  1811,  visited  Babil,  had  some 
Arabs  dig  at  the  top  of  the  mound,  found  layers 
of  inscribed  bricks,  and  purchased  others  from  the 
natives,  which  when  sent  home  proved  to  carry 

writing  of  the  same  general  character 

I.  Rich     as  that  of  the  Persepolitan  inscrip- 

and        tions.    In  1828-28  Ci^t.  Robert  Mig- 

ingnan.    nan  was  attached  to  the  East  IndL 

Company's  station  at  Bassorah,  in 
command  of  the  military  escort.  He  was  interested 
in  exploratory  work  and  particulariy  in  the  region 
between  Bagdad  and  Bassorah.  In  his  travels 
in  the  district  he  made  some  small  researches,  as 
for  instance  at  Kassr,  where  he  put  thirty  men  at 
work,  found  a  platform  of  inscribed  bricks,  a  num- 
ber of  seal  cylinders,  and  a  barrel  cylinder,  the 
first  ever  foimd  by  a  European,  and  some  remains 
of  the  Greek  age. 

Attached  as  geologist  to  the  Turko-Persian 
Frontier  Commission  (1850-54)  was  William 
Kennett  Loftus.  In  the  course  of  a  ride  from  Bag- 
dad to  Mohammera  he  had  picked  up  or  bought 
a  niunber  of  small  antiquities,  and  proposed  to 
excavate  for  more  at  Warka.  Permission  from 
his  commanding  officer  was  obtained,  and  in  1850 
Loftus  set  to  work.  A  number  of  "slippered" 
coffins  were  seciured  whole,  and  by  the  ingenious 
device  of  pasting  thick  layers  of  paper  inside  and 
out  three  were  kept  intact  and  sent  to  the  British 
Museum.  In  1854  Loftus  excavated  a  number 
of  buildings,  recovered  many  inscribed  bricks  but 

no  works  of  art,  in  which  he  was  most 
2.  Loftua.  interested.    The    finds   of   Botta   at 

Nineveh  (see  Assyria,  III,  3)  seemed 
so  great  in  comparison  with  his  own  that  he  became 
discouraged  even  with  his  success  in  finding  moi^ 
tuary  remains,  tablets  and  vases,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  contract  tablets  of  different  periods. 
He  removed  his  operations  to  Senkereh,  discovered 
there  the  temple  of  Shamash,  found  bricks  that 
brought  Hanmiurabi  into  light  and  recovered  the 
records  of  ffing  Ur-gur  (2700  B.C.)  and  other  objects 
relating  to  the  period  between  him  and  Nabonidus 
(539  B.C.).  Work  at  other  mounds,  as  at  Tell-Sifr, 
was  productive  of  inscriptions  dated  under  the  first 
dynasty  of  Babylon,  and  of  utensils  of  copper 
belonging  to  the  third  pre-Christian  millenniiun. 
During  this  same  period  Layard  and  Rassam  made 
an  essay  at  Tell-Mohammed  near  Bagdad,  but  foimd 
Uttle  of  interest  and  importance.    Excavations 


at  Babfl,  Kassr,  and  elsewhere  were  also  resultlesB. 
At  Niff ar  little  besides  the  slipper  coffins  rewarded 
the  workers,  and  Layard  was  led  to  abandon  as 
unpromising  the  site  from  which  half  a  century  later 
the  great  fiads  of  the  expedition  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  were  recovered. 

The  fVench  expedition  under  Fulgence  Fresnel 
and  Jules  Cppert  began  woric  at  Kassr,  TeU- Amran, 
and  elsewhere  near  Babylon  in  1852.  There 
were  considerable  results  from  the  Meanings  of 
the  next  three  years,  the  most  valuable  being  the 
marble  vase  of  Naram-^n.  Unfortunately  the 
whole  was  lost  in  the  Tigris  with  the  finds  which 
had  come  from  Assyria.  Under  the 
3.  Fretnd  direction  of  Rawlinson,  the  British 
and  vice-consul  at  Bassorah  undertook 
Oppert  work  at  Mugheir.  It  was  speedily  de- 
termined that  the  temple  there,  which 
had  never  wholly  collapsed,  belonged  to  the 
moon-god  Sin,  which  comprised  the  results  of  build- 
ing operations  from  the  time  of  Ui^gur  (2700  B.C.) 
to  that  of  Nabonidus,  and  the  inscriptions  of  the 
latter  recording  his  work  of  restbration  were  found. 
Sufficient  was  unearthed  to  carry  the  history  of 
the  place  as  far  back  as  4000  B.C.,  but  the  site 
still  awaits  systematic  excavation.  Abu-Shahrein 
was  examined  and  found  to  be  imique  in  the  quan- 
tity of  stone  used  on  the  great  structures,  and 
evidences  were  also  discovered  which  implied  pre- 
Sargonic  date.  It  is  a  promising  site  for  future 
work.  At  Birs  Nimrud  examination  of  the  ruins 
was  undertaken,  and  the  experience  of  Rawlinson 
enabled  him  to  point  out  the  exact  place  where 
cylinders  would  be  found  (which  proved  to  be  those 
of  Nebuchadrezzar),  in  the  comers  of  the  temple 
of  Nebo. 

For  about  twenty  years  S3rstematic  operations 
were  suspended  while  scholars  at  home  were  exam- 
ining the  material  accumulated.  Meanwhile  Ernest 
de  Sarzeo  had  been  appointed  vice-consul  for  the 
French  at  Bassorah.  He  secured  the  good-will 
of  Nasir  Pasha,  then  the  r^  ruler 
4.  De  of  the  district,  and  began  a  series  of 
Sarzac  campaigns  at  Telloh  which  covered 
the  period  between  1877  and  1900, 
the  year  before  his  death.  The  net  results  of  the 
work  there  were  the  discovery  of  Gudea's  bricks 
and  of  the  temple  which  he  built;  nine  diorite  statues 
in  the  highest  form  of  Babylonian  art  yet  discovered, 
headless  indeed,  but  inscribed;  two  c^iinders  with 
the  longest  inscriptions  in  Siunerian  yet  discovered; 
and,  in  1894,  a  treasure  of  30,000  tablets,  thousands 
of  which  were  stolen  by  the  Arabs  because  De 
Sarzec  was  unable  to  care  for  them.  The  temple 
of  Nin-Girsu  or  Ninib,  god  of  Lagash,  was  uncovered, 
also  the  celebrated  stele  of  vultures  which  rep- 
resents the  birds  canying  away  from  Gishku  parts  of 
the  bodies  of  the  slain  enemies  of  King  Eannatum, 
art  objects  of  the  highest  finish  in  the  shape  of 
round  trasrs  of  onyx,  the  silver  vase  of  Entenema, 
beautifully  chased,  and  votive  statues.  The  tab- 
lets recovered  were  mainly  commercial  and  admin- 
istrative, the  series  running  from  c.  4000  B.C.  to 
about  2550  B.C.  The  additional  fact  was  developed 
that  by  4000  b.c.  the  writing  had  already  passed 
beyond  the  stage  of  picture-writing. 
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Between  1878  and  1882  Rassam  conducted 
excavations  for  the  English  at  Borsippa  and  in  the 
region  of  Babylon,  and  among  the  tablets  unearthed 
were  those  of  the  Egidi  firm  of  bankers.  Over 
60,000  were  discovered,  but  unfortunately  most 
of  them  were  ruined  by  moisture.  In  general 
they  were  of  a  business   chucwcter, 

5.  Rassam.  though  a  number  were  literary,  mytho- 

logical, and  religious,  and  one  was 
the  cylinder  of  Cyrus  describing  his  conquest  of  the 
city  of  Babylon.  Sippar  was  identified  with  Abu- 
Habba,  where  the  celebrated  tablet  of  the  s\m-god 
was  recovered;  in  this  place  alone  Rassam  uncov- 
ered 130  chambers.  The  result  of  Grerman  exca^ 
vations  at  Surghul  and  El-Habba  in  1887  was  a 
large  collection  of  mortuary  remains  and  more 
exact  knowledge  of  methods  of  disposing  of  the 
dead. 

The  next  noteworthy  attempt  at  excavation 
was  made  by  an  American  expedition  sent  out 

by  the    University  of    Pennsylvania 

6.  The  Uni-  (see  below,  IV,  9).  In  1884  an  asso- 
versity  of  ciation  of  scholars  in  America  was 
Pennsyl-    formed  to  forward  research  in  Baby- 

vania  £z-  Ionia,  and  the  same  year  the  Wolfe 
pedition.  expedition  imder  Dr.  Ward,  Mr. 
Haynes,  and  Dr.  Sterrett  sailed  to 
make  a  preliminary  siu^ey  and  recommend  a  site 
for  systematic  excavation.  Niffar  was  chosen, 
and  there,  beginning  in  1888,  the  most  S3rstematic 
work  has  been  done  and  consequently  permanently 
valuable  results  have  been  there  obtained.  Aside 
from  the  recovery  of  over  50,000  tablets  and  art 
objects  of  various  sorts,  perhaps  the  most  significant 
consequence  is  the  approximate  determination  of 
the  period  of  occupation  of  the  site,  which  was 
accomplished  by  means  of  the  depth  of  the  debris. 
The  Parthian  fortress  was  seventeen  to  nineteen 
feet  above  the  pavement  of  Naram-Sin,  and  the 
interval  between  the  early  ruler  and  the  Parthians 
was  about  3,500  years.  From  the  pavement  to 
the  virgin  soil  was  about  thirty  feet,  for  twenty- 
five  of  which  continuous  evidences  of  human 
activity  were  found  in  the  shape  of  constructive 
works,  urns,  and  seal  impressions.  A  low  estimate 
would  place  the  city's  beginnings  then  as  early  as 
6000  B.C. 

A  German  expedition  has  been  working  since 
1899  on  the  moimds  which  cover  the  old  city  of 
Babylon  and  has  identified  Eassr  with  Nebuchad- 
rezzar's palace,  and  Tell-Amran  with  E-sagila. 

IV.  The  Cities:  Two  facts  differentiate  Baby- 
lonian from  Assyrian  cities.  (1)  The  former  re- 
ceived character  rather  from  their  temples  than 
from  their  palaces,  from  their  religion  than  their 
temporalities.  (2)  They  were  not  arbitrary  crea- 
tions like  most  of  the  Assyrian  cities.  Investiga- 
tions at  Nippur  and  careful  examination  of  the 
evidence  (as  by  C.  S.  Fisher,  Babylonian  Expe- 
dition of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  part  1, 
Philadelphia,  1905)  proves  that  the  location  of 
the  centers  of  life,  culture,  and  worship  were  the 
results  of  the  usual  play  of  natural  circumstances. 
With  the  plain  subject  to  periodical  immdations, 
the  highest  spots  were  occupied  by  the  earliest  in- 
habitants, reed  huts  were  built,  and  a  shrine  was 


erected.  The  character  of  the  materials  used  invited 
frequent  conflagrations  with  loss  of  life,  which  ex- 
plains the  beds  of  ashes  next  to  virgin 

I.  Origin  soil  and  the  human  remains  found  whei^ 
and  Devel-  ever  excavation  is  carried  far  enough. 

opment  With  increase  of  population  came  sys- 
tematic effort  to  escape  the  inundations 
by  elevating  the  original  mound,  further  elevation 
through  the  decay  of  the  structures,  which  was 
hastened  by  the  character  of  the  materials  used  as 
the  people  advanced  to  the  use  of  sun-dried  and 
burned  bricks,  and  finally  the  governmental  erection 
of  platforms  on  which  the  larger  cities  were  built. 

It  is  necessary  for  even  an  elementary  appre- 
ciation of  the  history  of  Babylonia,  to  recognize 
the  early  existence  of  two  groups  of  cities,  one  in 
the  south  in  the  district  represented  by  the  general 
name  of  Sumer,  and  one  in  the  north  covered  by 
the  term  Akkad.  Midway  between  was  the  city 
of  Nippiu".  At  the  opening  of  history  strife  be- 
tween the  north  and  the  south  is  in  evidence. 
Whether  this  was  due  to  the  incoming  of  Semites 
at  that  early  age  is  not  yet  certain,  though  the  possi- 
bilities are  that  way.  A  difference  in  the  language 
is  evident  in  that  early  time,  and  they  of  the  south 
claimed  the  purer  speech.  The  cities  of  the  south 
were  Eridu,  Ur,  Erech,  Girsu,  Larsa,  Shirpurla, 
and  Lagash,  and,  much  later,  in  the  extreme  south, 
Bit-Yakin.  North  of  Nippiu*  were  Kish,  Cutha, 
Agade,  Sippar,  and  in  later  days  Babylon  and  Bor- 
sippa. Of  these,  Eridu,  Ur,  Erech,  Larsa,  Nippur, 
and  Sippar  retained  their  eminence  almost  through- 
out history  because  of  the  celebrity  of  the  shrines 
and  of  their  deities.  Shirpiu'la,  Girsu,  Isin,  Kish, 
and  Agade  dropped  out  of  sight  in  the  later  period; 
Babylon  achieved  its  predominance  in  the  middle 
period  and  maintained  it  to  the  end. 

Eridu,  Sumerian  Erirdugga,  "  Holy  City,"  the 
modem  Abu-Shahrain,  "  Father  of  two  Mouths," 
was  the  southernmost  city  of  early  Babylonia, 
situated  then  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  now  130  miles 
inland.  This  fact,  on  the  basis  of  the  data  given 
for  the  rate  of  deposition  of  silt  by  the  rivers  in  the 
historical  period,  indicates  an  antiquity  of  close  to 
6000   B.C.    That    the    ruins   contain 

a.  Eridu.  the  remains  of  the  famous  temple 
E-sagil  is  certain,  since  the  city  was 
the  home  of  the  god  Ea,  who  was  said  to  come 
each  day  out  of  the  sea  to  teach  its  inhabitants 
the  useful  arts.  This  deity  remained  in  the  pan- 
theon till  the  last.  Among  the  reasons  for  the 
interest  in  this  site  is  the  fact  that  it  was  never, 
so  far  as  known,  a  political  center.  It  was  the 
home  of  the  Adapa  legend,  the  fisherman  myth 
found  in  the  Amama  tablets  (cf.  Boscawen,  Firet 
of  Empires,  London,  1903,  pp.  69-77).  See  below 
VII,  2,  §3,  3,  §3. 

Ur,  Sumerian  Uru  or  Urima,  the  modem  Mu- 
gheir  (30  m.n.e.  of  Eridu),  \a  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Euphrates.  The  ruins  form  a  rude  oval  1,000 
yards  by  800.  Its  position  made  it  probably  the 
greatest  mart  of  those  early  times.  It  was  located 
(1)  on  the  river,  easy  therefore  of  access  from  the 
Gulf  and  from  the  entire  north;  (2)  at  the  entrance 
of  a  wadi  which  leads  straight  into  the  heart  of 
Arabia  and  marks  the  caravan  route;  (3)  at  the 
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Btarting-point  of  the  road  across  the  desert  to  Egypt 
and  Africa,  a  route  early  provided  with  wells;  (4) 

just   a  little  below  where  the  Shatt- 
3.  Ur.         al-Kahr,  the  continuation  of  the  Shatt- 

al-Nil,  entered  the  Euphrates,  thus 
giving  access  to  central  Babylonia;  (5)  a  little 
above  the  Shatt-al-Hai,  which  gave  it  a  watei^ 
way  to  the  Tigris.  Besides  these  great  advan- 
tages as  a  commercial  site,  Ur  was  the  locus  of  a 
pilgrim  shrine.  It  was  also  at  times  the  center  of 
political  movements,  and  gave  several  dynasties 
to  the  land.  As  the  home  of  Sin,  with  his  celebrated 
temple  E-gishshirgal,  "  House  of  Great  Light/' 
and  as  the  home  of  the  goddess  Nin-gal,  its  religious 
significance  was  hardly  less  than  its  commercial 
importance. 

Larsa,  the  EHlasar  of  Gen.  xiv,  the  modem  Sen- 
kereh,  was  situated  15  miles  e.  of  Erech,  probably 
on  the  Shatt-al-Nil.  It  was  a  home  of  the  sun-god 
whose  temple  took  its  Semitic  name,  BUShamashf 
Sumerian  E-babar,  "  House  of  Light/'  from  the 

god   himself.    This  temple,   built  or 
4*  Lanuu    restored  by  Ur-gur  and  Dimgi,  was 

restored  by  other  kings  at  frequent 
intervals.  Not  much  is  known  of  the  city  except 
that  it  was  the  head  of  a  small  state  and  was  the 
last  city  to  submit  to  Hammurabi  when  he  unified 
the  country,  c.  2250  B.C. 

Erech,  Sumerian  Unu  or  Unug,  "  Seat,"  Semitic 
Uruk  or  Arkut  the  modem  Warka  and  the  Greek 
Orchoe,  probably  the  home  of  the  Archevites  of 
Ezra  iv,  9,  was  situated  between  the  Shatt-al-Nil 
and  the  Euphrates,  30  miles  n.  of  Ur.  The  ruins 
are  about  six  miles  in  circumference,  indicating 
a  large  population.  Erech  was  Sumerian  in  origin, 
one  of  the  most  sacred  of  Babylonian  cities  from 
eariy  times,  and  continued  to  stand  high  in  the 
esteem  of  the  people.  The  two  goddesses,  Ishtar 
and  Nana  or  Nina  or  Anunit,  had  their  seat  there 

in  the  two  temples  E-vlmaah,  "  House 

5.  Erech.    of  the  Oracle,"  and  E-Ana,  "  House  of 

Heaven."  Besides  the  two  temples 
Erech  had  the  seven-staged  ziggurat  E-zipar^mina. 
It  was  a  walled  city,  intersected  by  canals,  and  has 
yielded  to  the  spade  of  the  excavator  evidences 
of  the  activities  of  eariy  kings  of  the  Ur  dynasty, 
Dimgi  and  Ur-Bau.  It  was  a  seat  of  learning  also, 
the  source  of  part  of  the  Ubrary  of  Asshurbanipal, 
the  locus  of  the  Gilgamesh  e^HC  and  of  a  creation 
story,  the  place  of  abode  of  the  wailing  priestesses 
of  Ishtar  who  celebrated  the  Ishtar-Tammuz 
episode.  It  was  therefore  rich  in  those  possessions 
which  were  dearest  to  the  Babylonians.  Later 
it  fen  into  decay  and  was  used  as  a  necropolis. 

Shirpurla,  the  modem  Telloh,  was  situated  east 
of  Erech.     In  the  opinion  of  modem  scholars  it 

was  originally   two  cities,   Shirpuria 

6.  Shir-     and   Lagash.    It   was   the   home   of 
purlaand    two    celebrated    kings,    Ur-Bau   and 

Lagash.  Gudea.  The  fish-goddess  Nina  had 
a  home  there,  and  the  temple  of 
Nin-ettngir  was  also  located  in  the  place.  It  may 
have  been  the  Bab^ionian  Nineveh.  Its  inscrip- 
tions are  wholly  in  Sumerian,  and  the  ceremonies 
at  the  founding  of  temples  are  best  known  from 
discoveries  made  at  this  city 


Isin  or  Nisin  is  one  of  the  lost  cities,  its  site 

not  yet  having  been  recovered  or  at  least  ideo- 

tified.    It   was  in  all   probability  a 

7.  Un  or   little  north  of  the  middle  of  the  line 
insin.      j(Hning  Erech  and  Shirpuria.    It  ocm- 

tained  the  ziggurat-temfde  E-khartoff- 
kalama,  "  Mountain  of  the  Worid,"  belonging  to 
Ishtar-Nina. 

Girsu  is  another  of  the  lost  cities;  possibly  the 
modem  Tell-Id  covers  it.    At  any  rate  ita  location 

is  sought  a  few  miles  northeast  of 

8.  Oino.    Erech.     It    was    very  eariy   a  seat 

of  government  but  was  soon  dwarfed 
by  its  more  prosperous  neighbors,  abandoned, 
and  then  lost  to  sight. 

Nippur,  the  modem  Niffar  (35  m.  s.e.  of  Babylon), 
revered  in  ancient  times  as  the  home  of  En-lil, 
the  earliest  Bel  of  Babylonia,  and  the  locus  of  his 
great  temple  E-kur,  "  Moimtain  House,"  was  on 
the  Shatt-al-Nil  which  ran  through  the  city.  It 
is  the  site  of  the  epoch-making  excavations  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  throu^  which  more 
of  light  on  early  conditions  has  come  than  from 

any    other    sin^e    source.    It    con- 
9.  mppur.  tained  the  chief  sanctuary  of  the  land 

in  the  eariy  and  middle  period,  and 
its  possession  was  slways  coveted  by  the  rulers 
because  of  the  prestige  which  accrued,  but  its  pre^ 
tige  was  purely  religious.  Kings  of  the  north  and 
of  the  south  and  of  united  Babylonia  vied  in  doing 
honor  to  its  god,  placing  there  votive  offerings  to 
Bel.  Even  after  Babylon  had  attained  its  pre- 
dominance and  Marduk  had  seized  the  position 
and  attached  the  name  of  Bel,  the  Sumerian  En-in 
still  received  his  meed  of  worship.  The  topography 
of  Nippur  has  been  investigated  by  the  help  of  a 
native  map  dated  about  3000  B.C.  found  on  the  site 
(cf.  C.  S.  Fisher,  Babylonian  Expedition  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  part  1,  Philadelphia, 
1905).  Ur,  Erech,  and  Nippiur  remained  for  mil- 
lenniums the  triad  of  most  holy  cities  of  the  land. 

North  of  Babylon  and  Borsippa  are  Kish  and 
Cutha,  a  few  miles  apart  and  related  to  each  other 
as  were  Borsippa  and  Babylon.  Cutha  is  repre- 
sented by  the  modem  Tell-Ibrahim  (15  m.  s.e.  from 
Sippar  and  the  same  distance  n.e.  from  Babylon). 
It  was  the  seat  of  the  god  Nergal  and  the  site  of 
his  temple  E-shidlam,  "  House  of  Shadow."    Its 

neighbor  Ejsh,  possibly  the  modem 

10.  Kish    Al-Ohaimer,   appears  in  the  records 

and  Cutha.  belonging  to  the  very  dawn  of  history. 

Not  improbably,  it  was  one  of  the 
early  seats  of  the  Semitic  settlers.  Its  king  Lugal- 
zaggisi  in  the  fifth  pre-Christian  millennium 
claimed  dominion  from  the  "  Lower  Sea  "  (Persian 
Gulf)  to  the  "  Upper  Sea  "  (Mediterranean  or  Lake 
Van?),  and  it  was  again  prominent  in  the  time  of 
Hammurabi,  who  had  a  palace  there,  and  built 
the  ziggurat  called  E^mitiursag,  "  House  of  War- 
rior's Adornment." 

Akkad  and  Sippar  must  also  be  treated  together, 
for  it  is  believed  that  they  were  not  two  but  one. 
Akkad,  Sumerian  Agade,  was  the  city  of  Sargon  I 
and  the  capital  in  his  time  of  the  region  of  Akkad 
(the  Simierian  Uri),  and  is  mentioned  Gen.  x,  1. 
Sippar  was  almost  certainly  a  dual  city,  located 
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at  the  modem   Abu-Habba.    The  Hebrew   dual 
form  Sepharvaim  has  by  some  been  referred  to 

this  city.  The  displacement  of  Ishtar 
II.  Akkad  of  Akkad  by  Anunit  goes  well  with 
and  Sippar.  the    hypothesis    of    the    oneness    of 

Akkad  and  Sippar,  and  equally  con- 
cordant is  the  long  continuance  in  importance  of 
Sippar  and  the  utter  loss  of  Akkad  as  a  city.  Akkad 
had  no  great  claims  to  importance  outside  of  its 
eminence  politically  under  Sargon;  and  its  political 
eminence  was  utterly  lost  when  Babylon  assimied 
the  leadership  in  Babylonia.  On  the  other  hand, 
Sippar  alwasrs  had  claims  to  importance  on  account 
of  its  deity  Shamash,  and  this  importance  would 
easily  permit  it  to  assimilate  and  absorb  its  less 
important  neighbor.  Thus  Sippar  lived  on,  its 
temple  of  Shamash,  E-barra,  "  House  of  Brilliance," 
and  its  temple  of  Anunit,  E^uBxxr,  securing  its 
fame. 

Babylon  bore  also  the  name  Tin-tir,  "  Seat  of 
Life."  In  Gen.  z,  10  it  is  named  as  one  of  the  four 
cities  of  Shinar.  The  description  which  has  been 
current  in  Christendom  goes  back  to  the  narrative 
of  Herodotus  (i,  178-179;  transl.  in  Rogers,  His- 
tory  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  i,  389-391,  where 
is  given  also  the  India  House  inscription  of  Nebu- 
chadrezzar describing  the  defenses  he  added  to 
the  city).  According  to  Herodotus,  Babylon  was 
a  great  square  fifty-four  miles  in  circuit,  enclosed 
by  a  moat  of  running  water  and  by  a  rampart  300 
feet  in  height  and  seventy-five  broad.  Ctesias 
gives  only  forty-one  miles  for  the  circuit.  The 
mounds  called  by  modem  Arabs  Jumjuna,  Amran, 
Kassr,  and  BabU  are  recognized  as  covering  parts 
of  the  old  city.  The  origin  of  Babylon  as  a  city  is 
unknown,  as  it  does  not  appear  in    history  till 

just  before  the  time  of  Hammurabi, 

12.  Bab-     2250  B.C.,  and  it  then  figures  as  his 

ylon.        capital.    The  prowess  of   that   king 

elevated  it  to  the  supreme  politicid 
position,  which  it  maintained  till  Persian  times. 
From  Hammurabi's  days  '^  king  of  Babylon " 
was  one  of  the  proudest  titles  of  the  monarchs  of 
Western  Asia.  Though  destroyed  by  Sennacherib 
Babylon  was  restored  by  Esarhaddon  in  a  style  of 
still  greater  magnificence,  but  it  was  Nebuchad- 
rezzar who  elevated  it  to  its  pinnacle  of  greatness. 
It  was  he  who  completed  its  two  great  walls,  the 
outer  NimiUi-Bel,  "  Dwelling  of  Bel,"  and  its  inner, 
Imgur-Bdf  "  Bel  is  Gracious,"  and  dug  the  moat 
of  which  Herodotus  tells.  He  finished  the  two 
great  streets,  which  he  elevated  and  paved.  The 
walls  enclosed  spaces  not  occupied  by  dwellings, 
asserted  to  be  large  enough  to  raise  crops  ample 
to  support  the  inhabitants  during  a  siege,  making 
Babylon,  with  its  great  external  defenses,  im- 
pregnable against  a  foe  on  the  outside.  Its  great 
temple  for  Marduk,  E-sagilaf  "  House  of  the  Lofty 
Head,"  and  its  ziggurat  E-temenanahif  seven  stages 
in  height,  are  described  by  the  proud  builder  and 
beautifier  of  them.  The  temple  was  a  compound 
of  sanctuaries,  the  principal  one,  of  course,  Bel's, 
containing  the  splendid  statue  by  taking  the  hands 
of  which  year  by  year  the  kings  of  Babylon  con- 
firmed their  right  to  the  title.  Nebuchadrezzar's 
palace  was  also  there,  built  new  from  the  founda- 
I.— 26 


tions.  Hardly  less  famous  than  walls  and  temples 
and  palace  were  the  great  gateways,  closed  by 
massive  bronze-covered  doors  guarded  by  huge 
colossi.  And  another  temple  or  z  ggurat,  E-kur, 
"  Mountain  House  "  was  also  located  in  the  city. 
This  king  might  well  have  exclaimed:  "  Is  not 
this  great  Babylon  which  I  have  built  for  the  (oyal 
dwelling-place,  by  the  might  of  my  power  and  for 
the  glory  of  my  majesty?"  (Dan.  iv,  30;  cf. 
D.  W.  McGee,  Zur  Topoffraphie  Babylons  auf 
Orund  der  Urkunden  Nabopolassars  und  Ndrur 
kadnezars,  in  Beitrdge  zitr  Assyriologie,  iii,  624-560.) 
Borsippa,  the  modem  Birs  Nimrud,  is  of  impor- 
tance only  as  the  suburb  of  Babylon  and  the  home 
of  Nebo,  the  prophet-god  of  the  coimtry.  There 
are  some  signs  that  its  origin  antedated  that  of 
Babylon,  as  for  instance  the  fact  that  on  his  yearly 
visit   to   Marduk   Nebo   was  accom- 

13.  Bor-     panied  by  Marduk  part  way  on  the 
sippa.       return   journey,    and    this    is   inter- 
preted as  an  indication  of  a  former 

precedence  which  was  abolished  when  Marduk 
became  supreme.  This  is  corroborated  by  the 
relationship  assigned  to  Nebo  as  the  son  of  Marduk, 
a  fiction  of  late  date.  The  famous  temple  of  the 
place  was  named  E-zida,  "  Established  House," 
sacred  to  Nebo.  The  temple  of  the  Seven  Spheres 
of  Heaven  and  Earth  was  also  located  there. 
Bit-Yakin  was  a  city  in  the  extreme  south,  the 
capital    of    the    Kaldu    before    they 

14.  Bit-     became  masters    of    Babylonia.     It 
Yakin.      had    been    the    home    of    Merodach- 

Baladan,  and  belonged  to  the  king- 
dom of  the  Sea  Lands. 

V.  The  People,  Language,  and  Culture:  Careful 
discrimination  with  respect  to  periods  must  be 
made  in  describing  the  population.  The  fertility 
and  the  wealth  and  culture  existent  in  the  coun- 
try made  it  the  natural  focus  of  efforts  at  sub- 
jugation. Different  races  came  in  and  settled  in 
the  land,  but  the  old  population  was  able  to  assimi- 
late the  new  elements  which  made  the  region  their 
home.  The  Babylonians  of  later  periods  were 
consequently  a  people  of  very  mixed  origin.  The 
earliest  inhabitants  were  a  non-Semitic  race,  almost 

certainly  Mongolian,  using  an  agglu- 

I.  The  Ear-  tinative  language   which   differed  in 

liest  Inhab-  its  vocabulary,  its  root    forms,  and 

itants  Mon-  its    grammar  from  the  Semitic  type 

golian.       (see    below,   §§   3-5).    This    earliest 

population,  dating  back  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifth  pre-Christian  millennium,  is  shown 
by  statues  from  Telloh  now  in  the  Louvre  to  have 
been  short  of  stature  and  thick  set,  brachycephalic, 
with  high  cheek  bones,  flat  face,  broad  nose,  and 
almond-shaped  eyes,  and  to  have  been  either  beard- 
less or  to  have  had  the  head  and  face  shaven. 
Other  statues  of  the  same  period  seem  to  represent 
a  mixed  race  with  the  characteristics  just  noted 
somewhat  toned  down.  With  these  is  to  be  con- 
trasted the  type  shown  in  later  reUefs  and  statues, 
a  dolycephalic  race,  typically  slender,  with  aquiline 
features,  and  hair  and  beard  that  were  long  and 
wavy. 

Upon  the  earlier  Sumerians,  as  the  Mongolic 
people  is  named,  before  4000  B.C.,  came  in  the 
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Semites  as  conquerors  of  part  of  the  land,  which 
after  some  hundreds  of  years  was  wholly  under 
their  control.    Thus  a  second  element  was  added 
to  the  population.     Somewhere  about 
3.  Semitic  2500  B.C.  a  second  Semitic  inmiigra- 
Immij^ra-   tion  reenforced  the  first  and  marked 
tions.      the  completeness  of  Semitic  domina- 
tion.   Elamites  and  Kasshites,  both 
probably    predominantly    Mongolian,    and    then 
Semites  again  followed  each  other  at  intervals. 
Still  another  Semitic  addition  to  the  population  is 
to  be  added  in  the  conquest  by  the  Kaldu;  while 
the  Assyrian  and  Chaldean  periods  added  other  ele- 
•  ments  in  the  colonists  forcibly  introduced  from 
subjected  countries.    In  the  Chaldean  period,  there- 
fore, the  population  had  become  exceedingly  het- 
erogeneous in  respect  to  origin. 

Modem  knowledge  of  the  tongues  of  Babylonia 
has  come  entirely  from  a  study  of  native  sources, 
via.!  The  inscriptions  on  bricks  out  of  which  struc- 
tures were  built  or  streets  or  squares  paved,  on 
door-sockets,  on  votive  offerings  of  various 
materials,  on  record-tablets  of  clay  or  stone, 
on  statues,  on  cylinders  of  varying  form,  on 
cones,  vases,  and  bowls  (see  Inscriptions).  The 
writing  in  which  these  records  were  made  is 
called  cuneiform  or  wedge-shaped,  (from  the 
form  of  the  simple  elements  of 
3.  The  Lan-  which  most  of  the  characters  are 
guage.  Two  composed.  It  exists  in  two  varieties, 
Forms,  concerning  which  two  theories  have 
been  stated  and  defended.  One  is 
that  the  eariier  form  is  not  a  language  in  the  sense 
of  a  distinct  speech,  but  is  a  cryptic  or  artificial 
method  of  writing,  corresponding  loosely  with  the 
hieratic  of  Egypt.  Along  with  this  may  go  the 
hypothesis  that  there  was  no  pre-Semitic  race  in 
Babylonia,  and  that  the  whole  civilization  was 
Semitic  in  origin  and  development.  The  second 
theory  is  that  this  method  of  writing  was  a  distinct 
tongue,  belonging  to  a  non-Semitic  family,  akin  to 
the  Mongol-Tataric  group.  For  a  number  of  years 
modem  students  of  Babylonian  inscriptions  were  in 
two  camps  nearly  equally  divided  in  numbers  and 
authority.  But  within  the  last  twenty- five  years 
the  advocates  of  the  second  theory  have  become 
the  more  numerous,  until  at  the  present  day  Hal^vy 
in  France,  McCurdy  in  Canada,  and  Price  and  Jas- 
trow  in  the  United  States  are  the  only  scholars  of 
high  rank  who  support  the  first  theory.  A  reason 
for  the  long  debate  is  that  the  cuneiform  is  exceed- 
ingly complex  and  its  acquisition  difficult.  The 
signs  are  conventional,  not  natural.  Different 
forms  exist  for  the  same  sound,  and  the  same  char- 
acter may  have  different  values,  syllabic  or  ideo- 
graphic, and  may  therefore  be  pronounced  in  a 
number  of  ways  and  may  also  carry  more  than  one 
meaning. 

The  facts  which  have  abundantly  established 
the  reality  of  a  Sumerian-Akkadian  language  may 
be  summed  imder  two  heads'  (1)  The  character  of 
the  writing.  As  already  noted  above,  the  Sumerian 
differs  in  vocabulary,  root-forms,  and  grammar  from 
the  Semitic  type.  It  has  not  the  triliteral,  tri- 
consonantal  roots  of  the  latter,  lacks  the  accidence 
of  gender,  is  not  inflectional,  is  fond  of  compounded 


words,  has  a  imique  numeral  system,  uses  postposi- 
tions   instead    of    prepositions,   while    dependent 

clauses    precede    major    clauses   and 

4*  The  Su-  causal  particles  follow  their   clauses. 

merian-Ak-  (2)  Facta  in  history.    The   existence 

kmdian      of  two  languages  is  presupposed   by 

Language,  the  ethnology  of  the  land,  a  Mongolian 

people  gradually  conquered  by  a  Sem- 
itic. Hammurabi  entrusted  his  records  to  both 
methods  of  writing,  this  proceeding  being  exactly 
what  would  be  expected  of  a  king  ruling  a  dud 
realm  whose  subjects  were  of  different  races  and 
tongues.  The  texts  are  often  bilingual  in  alternate 
lines,  and  Sumerian-Semitio  dictionaries  or  sylla- 
baries are  found.  Moreover,  religious  formulas, 
ritualistic  and  magical,  are  in  the  Sumerian  lan- 
guage and  persist  so  down  to  the  latest  times. 
This  is  in  accord  with  the  universal  law  of  religions, 
according  to  which  ritual  and  other  formuls  are 
retained  in  use  long  after  the  language  has  ceased 
to  be  understood.  Further,  the  employment  of  the 
Sumerian  language  was  provincial;  its  home  was 
in  the  south  and  there  it  lingered  longest.  This 
tallies  with  what  is  but  the  other  face  of  the  same 
fact,  viz.,  that  the  south  was  the  region  latest  sub- 
dued by  the  conquering  Semites.  Moreover,  the 
antagonism  between  the  north  and  the  south  which 
study  of  the  history  discloses  is  in  part  explained 
by  difference  in  race,  which  in  this  case  accom- 
panies difference  in  speech.  Add  to  the  foregoing 
that  a  tablet  in  the  Semitic  tongue  mentions  by 
name  the  Akkadian,  stating  that  in  a  *'  great  tablet 
house  "  (library)  the  ''  tongue  of  Akkad  is  in  the 
third  [room]."  Akkadian  and  Sumerian  were  diar 
lectical  varieties  of  the  same  speech. 

The  other  language,  the  Assyrio-Babylonian,  was 
of  the  common  Semitic  type,  inflectional,  its  roots 
were  triliteral  and  triconsonantal,  and  it  belonged 

to  the  north    Semitic  branch  which 

5.  The  At-  included  the  Aramaic,  Phenician,  and 

tyrio-Baby-  Hebraic    families.     It    presents    few 

Ionian      difficulties  to  the  average  scholar  in 

Language.  Semitic,  apart  from  those  offered  in 

the  reading  of  the  character  itself. 
The  twofold  method  of  writing  goes  t>ack  to  about 
4000  B  c.  But  after  the  final  conquest  by  the 
Semites,  c.  2250  B.C.,  the  use  of  the  Sumerian  tongue 
was  almost  entirely  confined  to  matters  religious 
or  magical.  To  the  worid-speech  it  has  given  one 
word  at  least  of  value,  '*  Sabbath." 

In  one  or  the  other,  sometimes  in  both,  of  these 
languages  the  literature  of  Babylonia  was  written. 
In  the  earliest  period,  and  in  the  south  down  to  the 
middle  period,  records  were  entirely  in  the  Sumerian. 
The  substance  of  the  literature  is  very  varied.  It 
may  be  comprised  under  six  heads:  historical, 
diplomatic,  scientific,  religious,  conmiercial,  and 
legal.  (1)  The  historical  material  includes  the 
record  of  the  operations  of  government.  Notice- 
able is  the  fact  that  the  records  of  the  kings  of  the 

land  deal  largely  with  temple-building 

6.  The      or  the  excavation  of  canals  or  beauti- 

Literature.  fication  of  cities — a  striking  contrast 

to  the  record  of  martial  exploits  which 
so  nearly  fill  Assyrian  annals.  (2)  Diplomatic  in- 
tercourse is  suggested  by  the  Amama  correspond- 
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ence  (see  Amarna  Tablets).  (3)  The  scientific 
writings  include  books  on  history,  geography,  as- 
trology, astronomy,  medicine,  mathematics,  and 
linguistics.  (4)  Religious  texts  include  the  epics, 
myths,  folk-tales,  and  the  ritual  of  prayer,  psalmody, 
incantation,  and  magic.  (5)  The  commercial  texts, 
forming  by  far  the  greatest  bulk  of  the  inscriptions 
recovered,  are  usually  inventoried  under  the  name 
"  contract  tablets,"  a  term  which  is  far  too  narrow 
to  describe  accurately  the  great  variety  of  these 
documents.  They  are  oftener  records  of  transac- 
tions completed  than  statements  of  agreements  to 
be  carried  out.  They  cover  every  phase  of  social, 
even  of  family,  life,  and  deal  with  marrying  and 
purchase,  renting  of  land  and  hiring  of  persons, 
with  crops  and  merchandise  and  handicrafts.  (6) 
For  the  legal  literature  see  Hammurabi  and  ms 
Code. 

The  writing  of  this  literature  was  often  micro- 
scopic and  had  to  be  read  with  the  help  of  a  magni- 
fying-glass.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  con- 
nection that  a  lens  (of  crystal)  evidently  used  for 
such  a  purpose  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
Long  works  appeared  on  a  series  of  tablets,  and  the 
order  in  the  series  was  indicated  by  marginal  notes 
such  as  are  made  on  modem  sheets  intended  as 
copy  for  the  printer  or  as  employed  in  commercial 
correspondence.  Copying  of  old  tablets  was  often 
most  faithfully  done,  and  some  late  documents 
exist  which  record  that  in  the  exemplar  followed 
by  the  scribe  there  was  a  hiatus  in  the  text.  The 
poetry,  like  that  of  the  Hebrews,  was  character- 
ized by  parallelism,  and  the  strophical  structure  is 
often  evident. 

Nippur  is  the  only  place  where  systematic  exca- 
vations have  been  carried  down  to  the  stratum 
manifesting  the  beginning  of  the  city  in  the  collec- 
tion of  inflammable  reed  huts  so  often  burned 
down  with  evident  loss  of  life  Written  records 
began  much  later.  According  to  the  chronology 
assumed  by  this  article,  the  earliest  documents 
date  back  to  about  4500  b.c  At  that  time  there 
were  cities  which  possessed  an  advanced  civilizar 
tioD,  where  the  social  fabric  was  already  complex, 
and  where  the  strife  for  empire  was  already  violent. 
Public  works  were  carried  on  by  the  government, 
and  division  of  labor  had  been  accomplished.  The 
condition  was  such  that  a  long  antecedent  devel- 
opment is  necessarily  assumed.  Thus  it  is  known 
that  Nippur  had  four  navigable  canals,  possibly 
one  of  them  the  regular  channel  of  the  Euphrates 
of  the  time.  It  was  not  so  very  long  before  the 
two  great  canals,  the  Shatt-al-Nil  (probably  the 
Chebar  of  Ezekiel)  and  the  Shatt-al-Hai  were  in 
existence.  The  former  branched  off  from  the  Eu- 
phrates above  where  Babylon  stood  later,  struck 
out  toward  the  interior  of  the  country  and,  after 
running  south  over  100  miles,  joined  the  same 
river  neariy  opposite  Ur.  The  Shatt- 
7.  The  al-Hai  started  from  the  Euphrates 
Civilization,  a  little  below  Ur  and  crossed  the 
coimtry  in  a  northeasterly  direction 
till  it  joined  the  Tigris.  In  the  extreme  north, 
just  below  Sippar,  another  canal  imited  the  two 
rivers.  Besides  these  great  channels  others  are 
known  to  have  existed  and  in  many  cases  their 


courses  may  still  be  traced.  By  3000  B.C.  these 
works  had  made  Babylonia  the  land  of  many 
waters.  As  a  further  evidence  of  the  advance  of 
civilization  it  is  shown  that  as  early  as  4000  b.c, 
tin  and  antimony  were  used  to  harden  copper  anci 
to  make  it  more  fusible.  Another  indication  of 
culture  are  the  many  testimonies  to  an  early  com- 
merce which  embraced  probably  all  Arabia,  the 
Sinaitic  peninsula,  Egypt,  and  the  Mediterranean 
coast  region;  and  a  remarkable  fact  is  startling  to 
learn,  namely,  that  the  Nippur  arch  is  placed  by 
Hilprecht  prior  to  4000  B.C.  {Nippur,  p.  399) 
The  corbeled  arch  shown  in  the  same  work  (p.  420) 
is  not  a  true  arch,  but  is  similar  to  the  Mycensean 
gatewa3rB  formed  of  stones  beveled  so  as  to  meet 
at  the  top.  This  period,  therefore,  was  one  of  regu- 
lated conmierce,  advanced  public  works,  and  large 
international  intercourse.  Cadastral  survejrs  were 
made  by  the  government  in  the  fifth  pre-Christian 
milleimium  as  a  basis  for  taxation  and  for  the  regu- 
lating of  sales  of  land.  Civilized  methods  of  gov- 
ernment were  therefore  employed. 

The  legal  provisions  are  also  of  value  in  reveal- 
ing the  type  of  civilization.  Slavery  is  in  evidence 
during  all  periods.  Slaves  were  of  two  classes, 
private  and  pubUc;  in  the  latter  case 
8.  Slavery  they  might  belong  to  the  government  or 
and  the  to  the  temples.  Public  slaves  were 
Status  of  doubtless  employed  on  the  great  public 
Women,  works;  temple  slaves  were  used  in  the 
usual  menitd  offices  about  the  temples, 
and  also  in  tilling  the  temple  lands.  Even  in  Sumer- 
ian  times  the  law  protected  the  slave  from  ill-treat- 
ment. The  servitor  was  often  apprenticed  to  a  handi- 
craft that  his  labor  might  be  more  profitable  to  his 
owner.  But  he  might  engage  in  trade  on  his  own 
account  and,  if  fortunate,  oven  purchase  his  freedom. 
Records  are  known  where  a  slave  lent  his  master 
money  and  at  the  usual  interest.  The  whole  im- 
pression given  by  usages  respecting  slavery  is  there- 
fore that  of  a  mild  and  comfortable  culture.  This 
impression  is  heightened  by  the  tendency  of  law 
and  custom  respecting  marriage.  While  the  usage 
was  theoretically  polygamous,  the  many  protections 
thrown  around  the  wife  and  her  dower,  the  hindran- 
ces to  divorce  and  the  penal  tics  for  it,  and  the  mutual 
agreements  contrary  to  polygamy  indicate  that  the 
practise  was  predominatingly  monogamous.  Not 
opposed  to  this  general  appearance  is  the  showing 
made  by  the  status  of  woman.  She  could  hold 
property,  could  trade,  and  might  maintain  and 
defend  actions  at  law.  Partnership  of  man  and 
wife  in  conduct  of  business  is  often  in  evidence. 
The  freedom  of  woman  is  one  of  the  noteworthy 
features  of  Babylonian  life. 

In  full  accord  with  the  indications  already  given 
is  the  diversity  of  the  activities  of  the  early  popu- 
lation.   Besides  the  agriculturist  and 
9.  Occii-    shepherd,    there    were    weavers    and 
patlons.     fullers    and    dyers — Babylonian    gar- 
ments in  a  later  period  were  in  high 
repute — brickmakers  and  potters,  smiths  of  varioiis 
sorts  and  carpenters  and  stonecutters,  goldsmiths 
and  jewelers  and  carvers  in  wood  and  ivory.    The 
learned  professions  included,  besides  the  priests 
who  gave  tone  to  society,  scribes  who  acted  as 
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teachers  and  librarianB  and  publishers  and 
notaries,  physicians  and  astronomers  and  mu- 
sicians. Gold,  silver,  copper,  and  ivory,  and 
later  bronze,  |i^ass,  ai^d  lapis  laxuli,  were  worked 
and  emi^oyed  in  the  useful  and  ornamental 
arts. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  high  scientific 
attainments  of  the  first  pre-Christian  millennium 
have  been  mistakenly  read  back  into 
zo.  Science,  much  earlier  times.  Doubtful  is  the 
claim  that  eclipses  were  correctly  pre- 
dicted before  the  Assyrian  age;  though  by  that  time 
the  periodicity  of  these  events  was  well  known  and 
records  of  eclipses  and  obscurations  were  kept  at 
Borsippa  and  Sippar.  Science  was  inaccurate, 
the  fallacy  of  past  hoc  propter  hoc  being  character- 
istic of  this  as  of  all  early  civilisations,  most  evident 
in  the  doctrine  of  omens. 

The  dvilication  thus  described  is  Sumerian- 
Akkadian,  not  Semitic,  as  the  preponderating 
weight  of  scholarship  now  affirms.  The  Semites 
came  in  upon  this  civilization  and  adopted  and 
adapted  it  so  that  its  ideals  became  theirs,— even 
the  theology  was  taken  over  and  remolded  in  the 
Semitic  consciousness. 

VL  History.  1.  Ohronoloffy:  Babylonian  chro- 
nology rests  upon  the  same  general  facts  as 
that  of  Assyria  (q.v.).  The  absolute  datum  is 
the  eclipse  of  the  year  763  B.C.  The  other  dates 
depend  upon  sjmchronisms,  either  stated  or  com- 
puted by  means  of  comparison  of  native  documents 
such  as  the  King-list  or  the  Babylonian  Chronicle, 
or  upon  individual  statements  respecting  date, 
genedogy,  and  the  like.  Besides  these  data,  the 
form  of  the  characters  in  the  documents  often 
gives  a  clue  to  the  relative  age  of  certain  documents 
and  therefore  of  the  maker.  The  King-list  gives 
the  names  of  kings  c.  2400-625  B.C.  A  second 
King-list  gives  the  first  and  second  dynasties  of 
Babylon.  The  Babylonian  Chronicle  refers  to 
members  of  the  first,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
dynasties,  and  another  Chronicle  gives  parts  of 
three  dynasties,  furnishing  a  check 
upon  the  first.  The  most  important 
isolated  data  are  the  following.  A 
king  named  ]S-(dingir)nagin  calls  himself  a  son 
of  Akurgal;  Entena  is  named  son  of  En-anna-timi 
and  descendant  of  Ur-Nina,  while  En-anna-timi 
II  is  son  of  Entena;  and  the  daughter  of  Ur-Bau 
is  called  the  wife  of  Nammaghani.  These  items 
give  the  succession  in  a  dynasty.  Bumaburiash 
is  shown  by  the  Amama  Tablets  (q.v.)  to  have 
been  a  contemporary  of  Thothmes  III  and  IV  of 
Egypt,  and  he  is  stated  by  Nabonidus  to  have 
reigned  700  years  after  Hammurabi.  This  datimi 
places  Hammurabi  about  2100  B.C.,  which  comes 
within  a  century  of  the  date  obtained  from  other 
Bourees.  A  king  named  Shagarakti-buriash  is 
placed  by  Nabonidus  c.  800  years  before  his  own 
time,  a  date  which  agrees  well  with  the  character 
of  the  name  and  with  other  indications.  A  bound- 
ary-stone of  the  fourth  regnal  year  of  Bel-nadin- 
apli  (1118  B.C.)  asserts  that  from  Gulkishar,  king 
of  the  Sea  Lands,  to  Nebuchadrezzar  I,  was  696 
years,  which  item  locates  Gulkishar  c.  1818  B.C. 
Sennacherib  asserts  that  418  years  before  689  B.C., 


1.  The 
Data. 


Biarduk-nadin-ahi  of  Babylon  carried  off  two 
images  from  Assyria;  this  datimi  fixes  the  year  o! 
the  victory  as  1107  b.c,  while  the  beginning  of 
Biarduk-nadin-ahi's  reign  is  settled  as  1117  by  a 
stone  telling  of  a  victory  over  Assyria  in  his  toith 
regnal  year.  Asshurbanipal  relates  that  in  a  cer- 
tain year  (known  to  be  640  B.C.)  he  brought  back 
from  Kam  an  image  carried  thither  1,635  years 
earlier  by  Eudmvnanhundi,  an  Elamite,  thus  pla- 
cing the  Elamite  invasion  c.  2275  B.C.  TtoB  fits 
in  exceedingly  well  with  the  datum  about  the  date 
of  Hanmiurabi  referred  to  above.  Nabonidus 
states  in  the  inscription  in  which  he  dates  Shag- 
arakti-buriash (ut  sup.)  that  he  found  the  comer- 
stone  of  the  temple  of  Shamash  at  Nippur  laid  by 
Naram-Sin  3,200  years  earlier,  thus  (dacing  Naram- 
Sin  about  3750  B.C.,  and  giving  the  date  by  whidi 
to  locate  early  events. 

There  have  been  in  recent  years  attempts  to  re- 
duce the  age  of  Sargon  and  Naram-Sin  by  frcHn  318 
to  about  1,000  years.  For  the  shorter  reduction 
alone  is  there  positive  indication,  the  fact  being 
that  a  dynasty  which  reigned  318  yeare  is  some- 
times repeated,  and  it  is  sui^)osed  that  Nabonidus 
included  in  his  reckoning  thiis  doubled  period.  The 
round  numbers  which  appear  in  Nabonidus's  state- 
ments are  also  the  objects  of  suspicion.  But  there 
are  certain  facts  which  lead  to  the 
2,  Value  of  conclusion  that  Nabonidus  was  not 
Nabonidus's  far  out  of  the  way.  In  the  first  {Jaoe, 
Dates,  he  was  very  much  the  antiquarian, 
very  little  the  king.  His  very  care  in 
going  to  the  foundations  of  buildings  he  was  en- 
gaged in  restoring  and  his  evident  pride  in  record- 
ing his  aroheological  discoveries  is  a  prima  facie 
testimony  to  his  good  faith.  Moreover,  the  state- 
ments he  makes  are,  in  general,  consistent  with 
each  other  and  with  the  r^ults  from  other  sources. 
Throwing  light  upon  antiquarian  methods  in  the 
time  of  this  king  is  a  squeeze  of  a  tablet  of  Sargon 
I,  i.e.,  an  impress  with  raised  letters  reading  back- 
ward. |t  is  an  example  of  scientific  work  done 
about  550  b.c.  Moreover,  as  suggesting  sources 
for  the  calculations  of  this  king  in  records  preserved 
till  his  time,  there  was  found  at  Nippur  a  collec- 
tion of  tablets  of  different  periods  from  the  assumed 
date  of  Sargon  to  615  B.C.,  this  collection  sealed  up 
in  a  jar.  It  is  not  beyond  the  boimds  of  proba- 
bility, therefore,  that  Nabonidus  had  access  to  doc- 
uments similar  to  these  upon  which  he  based  his 
calculations.  Inasmuch  as  there  is  no  positive 
evidence  against  the  date  for  Sargon  furnished  by 
Nabonidus,  and  objections  to  it  come  principally 
from  a  distrust  of  statements  involving  high  an- 
tiquity, and  taking  into  account  the  indications 
derived  (a)  from  depth  of  debris,  (b)  from  the 
changes  in  the  character  of  the  writing,  and  (c) 
from  allusions  to  Eridu  as  once  situated  on  the 
Gulf,  the  probability  is  suggested  that  no  great 
change  is  likely  to  be  required  in  the  general  system 
of  dates  now  adopted  tentatively  for  early  Baby- 
lonia. 

2.  The  Pre-Sarffonio  Age,  4600-8800  B.a 
History  opens  with  the  mention  of  En-ehag-hu^ 
anna,  who  names  himself  king  of  Kengi,  the  name 
for  South  Babylonia  or  Siuner.    He  also  calls  him- 
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self  patesi  *  of  En-lil  of  Nippur.  He  is  doubtless  a 
Sumerian,  as  is  shown  both  by  his  name  and  his 

region;  but  that  the  Semite  is  already 

1.  En-shaff.  in  the  land  and  even  among  the  king's 

kuahanna.  subjects  is  clear.  With  this  first  of  the 

known  kings  of  the  land  comes  also 
knowledge  of  the  strife  between  North  and  South. 
Other  cities  are  in  existence,  and  the  relations  are 
not  friendly.  Girsu  and  Kish  are  named,  and 
hostilities  had  been  carried  on  by  Ennshag-kush- 
anna  with  the  latter,  for  he  names  it  "  the  wicked 
of  heart  ";  and  he  must  have  conquered  it,  for  he 
presented  spoil  from  it  at  Nippur.  Not  far  from 
the  time  of  this  king  another  is  heard  of  from  Shir- 
purla  whose  name  is  Uru-kagina,  and  his  title  of 

king  indicates  that  his  city  was  then 
2*  TTru-  the  head  of  the  district.  He  is  known 
kaglna.     by  several  inscriptions,  which  reveal 

him  building  temples  and  digging 
canals.  The  preeminence  of  the  south  is  still  in- 
dicated, for  soon  after  the  ruler  of  Kish  is  the  patesi 
U-dtig,  perhaps  contemporary  with  En-ge-gal,  who 
is  called  king  of  Girsu.  Yet  how  quickly  the  for- 
tune of  war  changes  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
next  ruler  of  Kish  is  Mesilim,  named  as  lord  para- 
mount, who  intervenes  to  fix  the  boundaries  be- 
tween two  cities,  Gishban  and  Shirpuria,  while  the 
ruler  of  the  latter  receives  the  title  patesi.    That 

the  lordship  of  Mesilim  was  more  than 
8.  Ifftalllfn.  nominal  appears  from  the  mention  of 

Ush  who  is  pated  of  Gishban,  while 
the  ruler  of  Girsu  has  the  same  title;  and  that  the 
hegemony  was  not  temporary  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  the  succeeding  ruler  of  Kish,  named  Lugal- 
da-ag  (^),  bore  the  title  king.  But  with  the  names 
which  appear  next  the  leadership  reverts  to  the 
south  with  the  -dynasty  of  Shirpuria  in  control.  Of 
the  names  of  eight  persons  connected  with  this  dy- 
nasty the  first  two,  Gursar  and  Gimidu,  seem  only 
ancestors  of  the  later  rulers.    The  rest  follow  in 

the  order  Ur-Nina,  Akurgal,  father  of 
*\YJ^^JJJ*>  Eannatum  and  Enannatum  I,  the 
TB^^^I^^i^  latter  the  father  of  Entemena  and 
Bntemena.  grandfather  of  Enannatimi  II.    The 

third,  fourth,  and  fifth  of  these  had  the 
title  king,  the  others  were  patesis.  Ur-Nina  is 
known  as  a  constructor  of  temples  and  canals, 
bringing  wood  for  his  temples  from  Arabia,  sug- 
gesting either  conquest  or  conmierce.  His  time 
and  that  of  his  son  Akurgal  seem  peaceful;  but 
with  his  grandson  the  Semites  are  once  more  ag- 
gressive. It  is  from  Eannatum  that  the  celebrated 
stele  of  vultures  comes,  recording  his  victory  over 
the  Semites,  from  whom  he  delivered  Ur  and  Erech. 
The  results  were  so  great  and  the  confidence  gained 
so  decided  that  Elannatum  invaded  Elam  and  made 
Sumerian  supremacy  seem  assured.  From  his 
nephew  Entemena  comes  the  celebrated  silver  vase, 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  objects  of  high  antiquity. 

*  The  term  "  pateai  "  is  used  in  different  wajrs:  a  nuui 
may  be  a  pated  of  a  god,  of  a  city,  of  a  king,  of  men,  and  of 
a  festival.  These  different  wajrs  of  using  the  word  seem  to 
be  equivalentt  respectively,  to  the  words  priest,  subordinate 
ruler,  viceroy,  shepherd,  and  director.  It  indicates  subor- 
dinate  rank,  therefore,  and  seems  to  be  used  politically  in 
contradistinction  to  the  term  king;  though  the  king  of  the 
land  may  be  at  the  same  time  the  patesi  of  a  god. 


After  the  reign  of  Enannatum  II  there  is  a  gap, 
and  the  next  ruler  of  Shirpuria  claims  only  the  title 
patesi. 

From  his  time  down  to  about  3850  B.C.  a  num- 
ber of  Semitic  kings  of  Kish  are  known,  the  last  of 
whom,  Alusharshid,  claimed  to  be  "  king  of  the 
world."  This  king  invaded  Elam  and  presented 
at  the  temples  of  Nippur  and  Sippar  the  "  spoil  of 
Elam "    in    the    shape   of   inscribed 

6.  Alu-      marble  vases.    The  Semites  are  thus 

•harshld.  shown  advancing  to  control.  The 
Semitic  wedge  meantime  had  been 
driven  as  far  as  Gutium,  while  a  Semitic  kingdom 
of  Lulvbi  is  known  in  the  mountain  regions  of  the 
lower  Zab.  These  notes  are  interesting  as  showing 
the  course  and  development  of  the  growing  power 
of  the  people  from  Arabia.  Their  entry  must  have 
been  made  into  the  region  between  the  two  rivers 
about  the  point  where  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates 
make  their  nearest  approach.  There  the  wedge 
was  inserted,  the  point  penetrating  beyond  the 
Tigris.  Semitic  power  developed  both  to  north 
and  to  south,  the  latter  the  locality  which  resisted 
longest  and  where  the  Sumerian  civilization  re- 
mained unsubdued. 

About  4000  B.C.  the  patesi  Ukush  of  Erech  had 
a  son  Lugal-saggisi  (the  names  are  Sumerian)  who 
became  king  of  Kish  and  Gishban,  and  seems  to 
have-  made  Erech  the  capital  of  a 
^^^^;J^- united  Babylonia.  He  lauded  En-lil 
iSatonidSdu,  ^  bestower  of  the  kingship  of  the 
liUffal-klaalsL^^'^^y  ^^^  claimed  rule  from  the 
rising  of  the  sun  to  its  setting,  from 
the  "  lower  sea  "  (Persian  Gulf)  to  the  "  upper  sea  " 
(Mediterranean  or  Lake  Urumiah?).  About  3900 
B.C.  there  was  a.  king  of  Erech  named  Lugal-kigub- 
nidudu;  known  to  be  earlier  than  Sargon  because 
the  latter  used  his  blocks  at  the  gates,  but  what 
part  he  and  his  son  Lugal-kisalsi  took  is  unknown. 
The  names  of  a  number  of  rulers  of  other  cities  of 
this  period  appear  in  inscriptions  as  diggers  of 
canals  or  builders  of  temples,  or  as  making  offeiv 
ings  to  the  gods,  and  as  bearing  title  either  of  king 
or  patesi.  The  pre-Sargonic  period  therefore  re- 
veals the  Semites  in  Northern  Babylonia,  striving 
for  control  of  the  whole  land,  at  times  achieving  it 
only  to  be  pushed  back.  Meanwhile  they  record 
their  victories  in  the  Sumerian  tongue.  The  land 
had  already  become  a  region  of  canals,  commerce 
had  won  its  empire,  and  commimication  with  the 
far  west  seems  already  established. 

8.  Sarffon  to  Hammurabi,  8800-43260  B.C.  Sar- 
gon's  name  was  till  about  a  decade  ago  the  high 
mark  of  antiquity.  This  king  is  best  known  by  the 
name  just  given,  though  he  appears  on  the  inscrip- 
tionsas  5^r(/ant-«^ar-a/».  An  eighth  century  tablet, 
claimed  to  be  a  copy  of  an  early  one, 
1.  Sarffoh.  tells  his  life-etory  to  the  effect  that 
he  was  bom  of  poor  parents,  that  his 
mother  put  him  in  an  ark  of  reeds  and  bittunen 
and  committed  him  to  the  river  which  brought  him 
to  one  Akkil,  an  irrigator,  who  reared  him  as  a 
gardener,  and  that  Ishtar  made  him  king.  Another 
tablet  asserts  that  he  mastered  the  Elamites  and 
conquered  Biartu  or  Syria.  His  historical  character, 
once  seriously  questioned,  is  now  beyond  doubt, 
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and  his  name  is  linked  with  that  of  his  son,  Naram- 
Sin,  in  journeys  of  conquest  as  far  as  the  Mediter- 
ranean, while  both  brought  back  wood  from  Leb- 
anon for  their  temples.  Sargon  speaks  of  forming 
all  countries  into  one,  by  which  is  doubtless  meant 
an  attempt  at  organizing  the  whole  realm  so  that 
the  alternations  of  government  which  had  been 
the  rule  should  cease.  The  capital  was  Akkad 
or  Agade.  His  son  was  as  famous  as  himself,  both 
as  warrior  and  builder.  Nippur  owed 
ain*"*"  ^  '^"^  '^  great  wall  eighteen  feet 
wide,  laid  on  foundations  in  trenches 
that  were  sunk  fifteen  feet  for  security  and  built  of 
bricks  that  bore  his  name.  He  claimed  to  be  king 
of  Burner  and  Akkad  and  of  "  the  four  quarters 
of  the  worid,"  a  title  often  assumed  by  later  rulers. 
Confirming  the  claim  to  control  of  the  region  is  the 
fact  that  Lugal-ushum-gal  appears  as  contemporary 
of  both  Sargon  and  his  son,  and  is  patesi  (not  king) 
of  Shirpurla.  He  it  is  who  calls  Naram-Sin  "  the 
mighty  god  of  Agade,''  and  a  seal  from  far-away 
Cyprus  seems  to  indicate  that  even  during  his  life 
Naram-Sin  was  deified.  During  this  period  Syria 
was  under  a  governor  named  Uru-malik  (a  Canaan- 
itic  name),  who  ruled  for  the  Babylonian  overlord. 
A  post  was  instituted,  and  literature  was  encouraged. 
Sargon  had  books  of  omens  and  of  history  compiled. 
In  spite  of  the  promise  this  Akkad  dynasty  seemed 
to  show,  after  the  reign  of  Sargon's  grandson,  Bin- 
gani-shar-ali,  it  sank  out  of  sight.  Its  significance 
was  its  dominance  for  the  time  and  its  testimony 
to  the  ability  of  the  Semites  to  carry  on  campaigns 
in  as  distant  points  as  Elam  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

With  the  fall  of  Akkad,  Shirpurla  once  more 
comes  into  prominence,  but  the  exact  period  can 
not  be  fixed  within  300  years.  Between  3600  and 
3200  B.C.  appears  Ur-Bau  with  the  title  patesi, 
followed  by  a  son-in-law  Nammaghani,  also  patesi, 
and  he,  after  an  interval,  by  Gudea.  The  first- 
and  last-named  of  these  were  the  rulers  for  whom 
were  made  the  beautiful  statues  of  diorite  men- 
tioned above.  The  inscriptions,  particularly  those 
of  Gudea,  tell  of  his  building  opera- 
®'  ^'-^^  tions  in  which  he  was  inspired  by  the 
O^e*.  god^®^  Nina.  His  statues  show  the 
hands  dasped  in  reverential  attitude 
and  in  one  case  he  is  studying  the  plan  of  a  building 
which  is  represented  on  a  tablet  placed  on  his 
knees.  From  Magan  and  Meluhha  he  brought 
dolerite  and  gold  and  gems,  from  Amanus  cedar 
logs  105  feet  long,  and  choice  building  stones  from 
other  regions.  Here  again  is  the  suggestion  of 
great  commercial  operations  or  else  of  widely  ex- 
tended powers. 

Who  held  the  leadership  in  the  time  of  these 
patesis  is  not  known,  but  their  successors  recognized 
the  suzerainty  of  the  kings  of  Ur.  Besides  them  a 
number  of  rulers  of  Shirpurla  are  known,  but  the 
succession  is  not  completely  made  out.  Gudea's 
successor  was  Ur-Ningirsu,  then  at  intervals  Akurgal 
II,  Lukani,  and  Galalama,  the  date  of  the  last  bekig 
about  3100  B.C.  The  significance  of  this  period 
is  the  renascence  of  Sumerian  power.  Ur  shows 
the  next  attempt  for  supremacy,  and  the  dating 
here  also  is  still  aub  judice.    The  question  is  whether 


there  were  two  pairs  of  kings  bearing  the  names 
of  Ur-gur  and  Dungi;  if  so  they  must  be  put 
about  450  years  apart.  Then  Ur-gur  I  and  Dimgi 
I  must  be  placed  c.  3200-3150  b.c. 
4.  TTr-rnr  and  Ur-gur  II  and  Dungi  II  2700- 
^^Lm  2650  B.C.  An  accumulation  of  indi- 
*''"*•*•  cations  suggest  four  of  these  kings 
and  not  two.  The  period  under  Ur-gur  I  was 
evidently  one  of  Semitic  decline  similar  to  those 
seen  in  Assyria,  for  this  king  not  only  left  monu- 
ments of  himself  in  the  shape  of  temples  at  Ur, 
Erech,  Larsa,  and  Nippur,  but  he  was  in  control 
of  North  Babylonia.  Dungi  calls  himself  king  of 
the  four  quarters,  implying  complete  mastery. 
It  is  once  more  characteristic  that  of  the  wars  which 
must  have  been  waged  to  construct  this  empire, 
not  a  word  is  said;  the  inscriptions  deal  with  peace- 
ful matters,  mainly  religious.  The  length  of  this 
dynasty  is  not  known.  A  new  asprant  for  honors 
appears  in  the  city  of  Isin  under  a  Semitic  dynasty, 
the  kings  whose  names  are  certain  being  Ur-Ninib, 
Libit-Anunit,  Bur-Sin,  and  Ishme-Dagan.  It  wiU 
be  noted  that  the  second  element  in  each  of  these 
names  is  the  name  of  a  deity.  Reversal  comes 
with  the  son  of  Ishme-Dagan,  Enannatum,  who 
acknowledges  himself  a  vassal  of  the  king  of  Ur. 
But  his  predecessors  had  control  of  Ur,  Eridu, 
Erech,  and  Nippiur,  the  great  religious  coiten, 
as  well  as  of  Cutha,  the  temples  in  all  these  places 
being  restored  by  either  Ur-gur  or  Dungi. 

The  "  second  Ur  dynasty  "  is  a  matter  of  grave 
debate.  Radau  names  Gimgunu  and  Ur-gur  H, 
in  which  he  is  alone;  generally  accepted  are  Dungi 
II,  Bur-Sin  II,  Gamil-<xin,  and  Ine-Sin;  but  Radau 
interjects  a  Dungi  III  after  the  second  of  the  name, 
and  Ur-Bau  II  after  him,  and  Idin-Dagan  after 
Ine-Sin.  The  decision  must  wait.  The  old  title 
of  Sargon  is  still  in  use,  "  king  of  the  four  quarters," 
and  the  Mediterranean  region  was  visited  dther 
in  trade  or  hostility. 

The  downfall  of  this  dynasty  brought  Larsa 
to  the  fore,  the  kings  of  which  signified  their  su- 
premacy   by    using    the    customaiy 
5^np-     title   of    Saigon.      Only    two    kings 
ioid*'^    appear  here,   NmvRamman  and   his 
SKuii^iHw^,  son    Siniddina,  the  latter  a  contem- 
porary  of   Hammurabi.    Temples  in 
Ur  and  in  Larsa,  the  wall  and  a  canal  for  the  latter 
dty  are  among  their  constructive   achievements. 
The  supremacy  of  this  city  was  cut  short  by  an 
invasion  of  the  Elamites,  the  mention  by  Asd^mv 
banipal  of  the  theft  of  the  idol  placing  this  raid 
about  2285  B.C. 

4.  The  Supremacy  of  Babylon,  8860-1788  B.O. 

Even  if  the  Eaamitic  raid  had  not  taken  place, 

another  cause  would  have  shortened  the  contrd 

by  Larsa.    A  new  people,  of  Arabian  origin,  had 

come  to  reenforce  Semitic  control.    Under  them 

Babylon  had  been  growing  in  power, 

1.  The      and    was   ready     to     assert     itself. 

^^^^SL  '^^    attack   of     the    Elamitea   un- 

^Q^^^     doubtedly  made  easi^    the    assault 

Bri-aku.     of  the  Semites.     The  leader  of  the 

former  was  KudmvMabug,  "a  prince 

of  the  Western  land  "  Anshan,  which  centuries  later 

was  to  foster  Cyrus.    He  established  himself  in  South 
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Babylonia^  conciliated  the  religioua  by  erecting  a 
temple  for  Sin  at  Ur,  and  commended  to  that  deity 
his  son,  who  succeeded  him,  whose  name  is  read 
Eriroku  and  RimSin,  the  two  names  being  exact 
equivalents  (see  EkiAM).  Gen.  xiv  is  right  in  making 
Arioch  the  contemporary  of  Hammurabi  (Am- 
raphel?)*.  Over  this  Arioch  Hammurabi  claims 
a  victory  as  well  as  over  the  king  of  Western  Elam, 
which  b  the  indication  of  a  united  Babylonia  and 
marks  the  end  of  the  political  importance  of  the 
Sumerians.    From  this  time  on  it  is  not  the  rivalry 

of  different  cities  which  is  responsible 

2.  The  First  for  the  clash  of  arms  in  the  region, 

^5^^^*^^  but  the  attempt  of   nations  to   pos- 

•J^^^;   sess  it.  The  first  dynasty  of  Baby- 

rabL        Ion,  to  which  Hammurabi  (c.   2250 

B.C.)  belonged,  numbered  eleven  kings, 
five  before  and  five  after  him.  The  city  had  taken 
no  part  in  large  politics.  Its  rulers  had  doubt- 
less been  cementing  their  position,  but  no  sign  of  it  has 
come  down.  The  only  thing  suggestive  is  the  fortificar 
tion  of  the  city  by  Sumu-la-ilu,  the  second  of  the 
dynasty,  while  Zabu,  his  successor,  had  built  a 
temple  in  Sippar  to  Animit.  For  the  reign  of  Ham- 
murabi and  his  code  see  Hammurabi.  From  his 
successors  little  has  come  down.  His  son  carried 
on  the  usual  building  operations  in  Nippiur  and 
elsewhere;  of  the  remaining  four  kings  the  only 
records  are  incidental  references  in  commercial 
tablets,  but  they  imply  peace  and  prosperity  in  the 
land. 

The  account  of  the  next  or  second  dynasty  of 
Babylon  (2250-1783  B.C.)  found  in  the  King-lists 

IB  under  grave  suspicion  on  account 

^'  d ^a^lw"  ^^  *^®  length  of  the  reigns  assigned 

^*\o5im  "  *°  *^®  different  kings.    One  is  given 

X>yiia«ty.   si^  regnal  years,  another  fifty-six, 

another  fifty-five,  and  a  fourth  fifty. 
From  the  period  as  yet  not  a  single  document  has 
come  to  light.  The  King-lists  give  only  the  names. 
Hommel  once  held  that  the  dynasty  did  not  exist, 
but  he  now  accepts  as  historical  the  first  six 
kings. 

6.  The  Kasshite  Period,  1788-1807  B.O.  The 
next  dynasty  was  foreign  and  came  from  the  Blast. 
They  are  known  as  Kasshites  or  Kosshites,  and 
their  home  was  the  hill  country  north  of  Elam 
and  between  Babylonia  and  what  became  Persia. 
The  movement  which  brought  them  into  the  land 
seems  like  an  immigration  of  new  peoples,  virile 
and  active,  subduing  a  people  used  to  peace,  agri- 
culture, and  commerce  in  a  quietude  won  for  them 
by  the  great  Hammurabi.  Concerning  this  whole 
period  little  vs  known.  There  is  only  one  inscription 
of  any  length  belonging  to  these  times,  and  the  name 
of  the  king  there  mentioned  is  not  given  in  the 


*The  identification  of  Eri-aku,  Kudur-Lagamnr,  und 
Hammurabi  with  the  Arioch,  Chedorlaomer,  and  Amraphel 
of  Gen.  xiv  has  been  made  to  do  illegitimate  aervice  in  sup- 
porting that  chapter.  The  inscription  in  which  the  names 
were  thought  to  occur  belongs  to  the  period  of  the  Arsadds 
and  does  not  contain  the  name  of  Chedorlaomer.  But  the 
*'  Tidal "  of  Gen.  xiv  is  probably  the  Tud-ktda  of  the 
tablet  in  question,  and  "  Arioch  of  Ellasar  "  of  Genesis  is 
probably  Eri-aku,  son  of  Kudur-Mabug.  The  proba- 
bility is  now  acknowledged  that  Gen.  xiv  is  drawn  from 
very  late  sources,  of  which  this  tablet  may  have  been  one. 


King-lists,  which,  in  the  part  covering  this  period, 
ars  much  mutilated.  There  is  a  votive  tablet  from 
the  first  known  of  the  rulers,  named 
1.  Ariuii-  Gandish,  and  some  fragmentary  in- 
kakrlme.  scriptions.  The  seventh  ruler  was 
probably  Agum-kakrime,  one  of  whose 
inscriptions  was  copied  for  Asshurbanipal's  library. 
He  called  himself  "  king  of  Kasshu  and  Akkad, 
king  of  the  broad  land  of  Babylon."  Other  titles 
show  that  he  claimed  a  very  large  empire,  from 
the  frontiers  of  Persia  to  the  borders  of  Syria.  He 
restored  the  images  of  Marduk  and  Sarpanit,  which 
had  been  carried  away  by  a  people  in  the  northeast. 
That  the  sway  of  religion  had  lost  none  of  its  power 
to  enchant  and  enchain  is  shown  by  the  active 
building  operations  which  he  carried  on.  By  about 
1500  B.C.  light  breaks  again,  and  Karaindash  ap- 
pears as  a  ruler  who  is  devoted  to  the  deities  of  the 
land  and  arranges  his  titles  in  Babylonian  fashion. 
The  Synchronistic  History  throws  light  on  the 
period  and  reveals  friendly  relations  with  the  young 
Assyrian  empire.  The  two  nations  appear  as 
equals,  making  treaties  and  settling  boundaries. 
Only  a  little  later  a  king  is  known  as  Kallima-Sin 
(or,  as  it  is  proposed  to  read  his  name,  Kadashman- 
Bd),  and  he  is  foimd  corresponding 
8.  Later  with  Amenophis  IV  (see  Amarna 
^[^**  Tablets).  It  is  interesting  to  find 
*  in  that  correspondence  discussion  of 
a  commercial  treaty  and  of  the  customs  duties  to 
be  exacted.  It  Ib  also  worth  noting  that  a  very 
close  chronology  is  attainable  here  through  the 
triple  synchronisms  from  Babylonia,  Assyria,  and 
Egypt.  Kurigalzu  I  (c.  1410  B.C.)  followed  Bumsr 
buriash  I,  son  of  Kallima-Sin,  using  the  titles 
"  king  of  Sumer  and  Akkad,  king  of  the  four  quaiv 
ters."  Bumaburiash  II,  correspondent  of  the 
Pharaoh  Amenophis  IV  in  the  Amarna  series,  was 
next,  but  only  the  general  peace  of  the  world 
appears  in  his  times.  About  1370  Karahardash 
succeeded,  and  his  queen  was  the  daughter  of 
Asshur-uballit  of  Assyria.  His  son  succeeded  him, 
carried  on  a  war  with  the  Sutu,  a  nomadic  people 
in  the  northwest,  and  on  his  return  was  killed  by 
rebellious  Kasshites.  The  principal  events  which 
followed  are  given  in  the  article  on  Assyria.  Kuri- 
galzu II  was  placed  on  the  throne,  invaded  Elam 
and  captured  Susa,  as  a  votive  tablet  declares,  and 
followed  up  the  victory  by  defeating  Bel-nirari  of 
Assyria.  A  new  conflict  with  the  northern  power 
was  thus  begun,  in  which  the  Assyrians  were 
superior  and  for  a  time  held  Babylonia,  1285-69 
B.C.  Under  Ramman-shum-usur  the  latter  began 
to  recover  its  own,  and  by  1211  B.C.  was  reestab- 
lished in  all  its  former  territory.  Four  yeare  later 
the  Kasshite  dynasty  came  to  an  end. 

6.  Thelsinand  AMjrriaa  Periods,  1207-025  B.O. 
The  nominal  rulers  of  the  land  in  the  next  period 
were  the  members  of  a  dynasty  of  eleven  kings 
known  from  the  King-list  as  the  dynasty  of  Isin. 
Whether  this  city  was  the  one  active  in  politics 
1,700  years  earlier,  or  whether  it  was  a  part  of  the 
city  of  Babylon,  is  yet  under  debate.  The  names 
of  the  first  five  kings  are  lost,  the  sixth  was  Nebu- 
chadrezzar I,  c.  1135  B.C.  The  period  was 
marked  by  Assyrian  attacks.     Even  Nebuohad* 
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rezzar  was  twice  defeated,  though  he  was  a  war- 
rior of  great  ability  who  carried  his  arms  to  Syria 
on  the  west  and  to  Elam  on  the  east. 

1.  Nebu-  ^®  ^^  followed  by  Bel-nadin-apal 
ohadrenar  and   he  by  Mardnk-nadin-ahi.     The 

I  and  his  latter  made  a  successful  attack  upon 
Suooeasors.  Assyria  which  was  punished  later  by 
the  capture  of  Babylon  and  subjection 
of  the  whole  country  by  Tiglath-Pileser  I,  c.  1100 
B.C.  The  King-list  gives  a  succession  of  five 
dynasties,  one  that  of  the  "  Sea  Lands,"  the  place 
from  which  the  Chaldeans  were  later  to  issue,  a 
second  of  "  Bari,"  another  of  Elam,  a  fourth  of 
Babylon,  and  still  another  of  the  Far  South,  of 
which  the  noted  Merodach-baladan  was  a  member. 
But  all  of  these  held  the  throne  either  by  sufferance 
or  appointment  of  Assyria  or  assum^  it  during 
the  temporary  quiescence  of  that  power. 

?•  The  Xaldn  or  Chaldean  Period,  625-688  B.O. 
The  many  attempts  made  by  Merodach-baladan 
to  gain  control  of  Babylon  (see  Assyria)  were 
important,  not  in  themselves  so  much,  as  for  the 
foreshadowing  of  the  rising  supremacy  of  the 
Chaldeans.  The  kingdom  of  the  Sea  Lands  had 
formed  around  the  headwaters  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  its  dominant  people,  fresh  from  Arabia,  were 
feeling  their  way  to  world  empire.  The  decay  of 
the  Assyrian  power  was  their  opportunity.  Nabo- 
polassar  made  himself  king  of  Babylon.  While 
he  was  absent  attacking  the  outskirts 

1.  Nabo-    of  his  kingdom  in  Mesopotamia,  the 

polassar.  Assyrian  Sin-shar-ishkun  invaded 
Babylonia,  probably  610-609  B.C.,  and 
Nabopolassar  was  cut  off  from  his  base.  The 
Unmian-Manda,  an  aggregation  of  tribes  gathered 
about  a  Median  nucleus,  brought  about  the  fall  of 
Assyria,  and  Nabopolassar  was  left  free  to  estab- 
lish himself.  Already  great  numbers  of  his  tribes- 
men had  entered  Babylonia,  and  the  possession 
of  the  capital  gave  him  the  needed  prestige  to  rally 
them  around  him.  The  native  Babylonians  were 
ready  to  receive  him  because  of  their  hatred  to  the 
Assyrian  oppressor,  so  he  succeeded  as  the  head 
of  Semitic  Asia.  Another  fact  had  doubtless  much 
to  do  with  the  ease  with  which  he  assumed  power. 
The  religious  interest  of  Babylonia  seems  to  have 
absorbed  his  attention,  and  he  acted  Uke  a  son  of  the 
soil  whose  heart  was  fully  in  accord  with  Baby- 
lonian ideals.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
though  the  events  of  his  reign  must  have  been  stir- 
ring and  important,  the  three  inscriptions  he  left  are 
concerned  with  building  of  temples  and  digging  of 
canals.  Among  the  great  events  was  the  defeat 
of  the  Egyptian  Necho  by  his  son  and  general, 
Nebuchadrezzar.  Necho  had  already  seized  the 
western  appanages  of  Assyria,  against  which 
doubtless  Nabopalassar  was  intending  to  operate 
in  his  Mesopotamian  campaign,  and  had  led  forth 
a  great  army  in  hope  of  gaining  a  still  larger  share 
of  the  defunct  Assyrian  empire.  The  two  armies, 
Egyptian  and  Chaldean,  met  at  Carchemish,  the 
Egyptians  were  defeated  and  pursued  to  the  very 
border  of  Egypt  by  the  victorious  Nebuchadrezzar. 
The  latter  there  received  tidings  of  the  death  of  his 
father,  and  the  very  newness  of  the  kingdom 
required  his  instant  presence  at  home. 


Nebuchadrezzar  II  (604-562  B.C.)  has  left  muiy 

inscriptions,  which,  like  his  father's,  tell  little  of 

battles  and  campaigns  and  much  of  his  consUuctive 

labors  on  the  city  of  Babylon,  his  pride.     The  story 

of  his  campaigns  comes  largely  from 

^J^*^j-  other  sources,  partly  Biblical.  The 
jj^****  refusal  of  Jehoiakim  to  pay  tribute 
caused  Nebuchadrezzar  to  let  loose 
on  him  the  neighboring  hostile  tribes,  and  paved 
the  way  for  the  campaign  in  597  B.C.  in  which 
Jerusalem  was  taken  and  its  inhabitants  in  part 
deported.  Renewed  rebellion  stirred  up  by  the 
new  Pharaoh,  Hophra,  led  to  a  reoccupation  of 
Palestine;  Hophra  was  defeated,  Jerusalem  taken, 
and  its  defenses  destroyed  in  586  B.C.  Tyre  was 
assailed  and  a  siege  of  thirteen  years  resulted,  after 
which  terms  were  made.  Civil  war  in  Egypt  gave 
Nebuchadrezzar  his  opportimity,  the  country 
was  invaded  and  plundered  as  a  punishment  for  its 
intrigues  in  Palestine  and  Qyria.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  alliance  of  the  Chaldean  with 
the  house  of  Media  in  his  marriage  of  Amuhia, 
daughter  of  Cyaxares,  did  much  to  cement  his 
power.  It  hardly  seems  an  accident  that  the  force 
of  Media  should  have  been  spent  in  the  north, 
westward  into  Asia  Minor,  while  Nebuchadrezzar's 
operations  covered  the  regions  southward.  Some- 
thing of  Nebuchadrezzar's  building  operations  has 
been  told  in  the  description  of  Babylon  (see  above, 
IV,  S  12),  but  how  extensive  these  were  can  be 
appreciated  only  in  the  light  of  Rawlinson's  state- 
ment that  he  examined  the  ruins  of  not  less  than 
one  hundred  places  in  the  vicinity  of  Bab3rioD 
and  in  very  few  were  there  not  found  traces  of 
Nebuchadrezzar's  activity.  In  a  land  whose  kings 
were  all  builders  not  one  of  the  rulers  had  ^>- 
proached  him  in  the  extent,  variety,  completeness, 
and  magnificence  of  his  bufldings. 

Of  Nebuchadrezzar's  son,  Amil-Marduk  (562- 
560  B.C.),  only  II  Kings  xxv,  27  (where  he  is 
called  Evil-merodilch)  and  Berosus  give  any 
information.  The  one  records  an  act  of  mercy, 
the  other  asserts  that  he  reigned  lawlessly.  He 
was  assassinated  and  the  chief  conspirator,  Nerig- 
lissar  (560-556  B.C.)  seized  the  throne.  T^nples 
and  canals  absorbed  his  interest,  and  he  was  sue- 
ceeded  by  Labashi-Marduk  who  reigned  nine 
months  and  was  assassinated.  Nabonidus  (555- 
538  B.C.)  was  the  last  Semitic  king  of 

8.  Naboxii.  Babylon.    He  was  a  pietist,  an  anti- 
*^^^^^*^' quarian,  and  a  temple-builder,  with 

ThelW^of  ^^*  ^*^®  aptitude  for  the  cares  of 


Babylon. 


State  and  little  interest  in  them.   How 


he  contributed  to  present  knowledge 
has  been  told  in  the  section  on  chronology  in  this 
article  and  that  on  Assyria.  He  resided  most  of 
the  time  ai  Tema,  a  place  not  otherwise  known. 
His  son  Belshazzar  may  have  been  associated  as 
regent  with  him,  though  there  is  no  authority  in  the 
inscriptions  for  calling  him  king.  Between  the 
time  of  Nebuchadrezzar  and  Nabonidus  relations 
with  the  Modes  had  been  broken  off.  Cyrus,  the 
king  of  Anshan,  had  enlarged  his  realm,  and  filially, 
having  defeated  Astyages,  had  assumed  the  title, 
king  of  Persia.  He  had  overthrown  Croesus,  and 
all  Asia  Minor  at  once  fell  into  his  hands.    His 
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next  move  would  obviously  be  southward  to  Baby- 
lonia, but  Nabonidus  made  no  preparation  for  the 
crisis  that  was  coming.  When  the  war  finally 
broke  out,  he  collected  the  statues  of  the  gods  of 
Babylon,  left  the  command  of  the  army  to  Bel- 
shaszar,  and  when  the  latter  was  defeated  fled  into 
Babylon.  Gobryas  led  the  victorious  army  against 
the  capital,  where  a  sturdy  and  indeed  successful 
defense  might  have  been  expected.  The  waUs  and 
gates  which  might  have  defied  the  best  that  Cyrus 
could  do  proved  no  protection,  and  though  there  is 
no  proof  that  such  is  the  fact,  historical  probability 
can  offer  no  explanation  of  the  speedy  capture  of 
the  city  other  than  that  Nabonidus's  worst  enemy 
was  within,  and  that  from  within  the  gates  swimg 
open  to  admit  the  captor.  Thus  the  rule  of  Asia 
passed  from  the  Semites  to  the  Aryans  to  hold  until 
at  the  end  of  a  millennium  Arabia  should  once  more 
discharge  its  hordes  and  in  the  Mohammedan  con- 
quest inake  a  new  era.  See  Ctbub  thb  Great; 
Persia. 

Vn.  The  Religion.  1.  Historloal  Development: 
The  survey  of  the  political  geography  and  history 
of  Babylonia  shows  it  to  have  been  as  early  as  4500 
B.C.  what  it  continued  to  be,  a  land  of  cities,  his- 
tory shows  also  that  even  at  that  early  date  there 
was  a  tendency  toward  what  later  became  nation- 
alisation, in  the  effort  of  one  or  another  city  to 
control  the  whole  land.  These  two  features  are 
reproduced  in  the  religion.  Each  city  had  a  deity 
who  claimed  the  worship  of  the  inhabitants;  fre- 
quently there  were  two,  generally  in  that  case  a 

god  and  a  goddess,  originally  in  all 

1.  Political  probability  not  spouse  and  consort, 

Vaotors.    but  independent.     And  in  the  pre-Sar- 

gonic  period  there  are  clear  evidences 
that  one  of  the  gods  of  one  of  the  cities  had  attained 
an  eminence,  not  indeed  of  kingship  over  the  gods, 
but  of  position  among  them.  The  general  disposi- 
tion of  kings  who  took  their  titles  from  cities  other 
than  Nippur  to  devote  their  spoil  to  En-lil  and  to 
deposit  it  in  his  temple,  suggests  for  him  a  general 
recognition  not  accorded  to  other  deities,  even  to 
Ea  of  Eridu.  While  no  specific  claim  of  lordship 
over  the  gods  was  made  for  En-lil,  not  only  was  he 
practically  the  chief  of  the  gods,  but  a  theoret- 
ical headship  is  implied  in  the  theological  fiction  by 
which  later  Mardxik's  definite  claim  to  preemi- 
nence was  supported,  viz.,  that  En-lil  had  trans- 
ferred to  the  deity  of  Babylon  the  leadership  among 
the  gods  because  of  the  latter's  victory  over  Tia- 
mat,  the  demon  of  chaos,  though,  of  course,  the  real 
reason  of  Marduk's  supremacy  was  the  hegemony 
of  Babylon.  The  principle  of  centrah'zation,  of 
nationalization,  was  clearly  at  work  in  the  sphere 
of  religion  as  well  as  of  politics.  But  this  was 
limited  by  another  principle,  that  preeminence 
among  the  gods  did  not  involve  supersession  of 
other  gods  in  their  own  seats  of  worship.  En-lil 
was  ever  localized  only  in  Nippur,  Biardxik  had  his 
seat  only  in  Babylon,  just  as  Asshiur  never  set  up 
his  throne  and  temple  in  Babylon  even  during  the 
Assyrian  period.  The  political  strife  between 
Sumerian  and  Semite  was  also  reflected  in  the  re- 
ligion. There  can  be  no  doubt  of  two  facts:  first, 
the  Simierians  had  a  decided  favoritism  for  female 


deities;  second,  Semitic  female  deities  were,  with 
the  single  exception  of  Ishtar,  but  the  pale  reflec- 
tion of  the  gods.  While  then  in  the  earUest  periods 
the  goddesses  were  numerous  and  prominent,  in 
later  times  they  either  faded  out  of  existence,  were 
made  the  consorts  of  the  gods  and  so  became  ec- 
lipsed, or  were  identified  with  Ishtar. 

In  the  development  of  the  religion,  besides  the 
political  principle,  there  became  operative  also  a 
philosophical-priestly  activity.  Out  of  this  grew 
the  semidetachment  of  certain  gods  from  extreme 
localization  and  connections  were 
0TODhU«aZ~  ^®'™®^  ^^^  them  having  cosmic  mean- 
Priestly"  ^^'  Noticeable  here  is  the  forma- 
Factor.  ^^^  ^^  ^^®  ^^^  principal  triads:  Anu 
heaven-god,  Bel  or  En-lil  earth-god, 
Ea  water-god,  and  Sin  of  the  moon,  Shamash  of 
the  sun,  and  Ramman  (Adad)  of  the  storm  or 
cloud.  While  worship  of  these  gods  still  centered 
at  definite  temples,  in  invocations  they  were  ad- 
dressed more  generally.  Their  association  with 
larger  phenomena  made  them  accessible  to  a  larger 
clientele,  just  as  Nebo's  association  with  prophecy 
made  him  the  object  of  a  larger  circle  of  worshipers 
than  was  rightly  his  in  his  position  as  god  of  Bor- 
sippa.  And  the  philosophical  principle  worked 
also  in  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  the  deities, 
particularly  of  the  goddesses.  The  notion  of  iden- 
tification was  particularly  insistent,  so  that  many 
of  the  Sumerian  goddesses  were  in  time  pronounced 
the  same  as  Ishtar,  and  that  deity  made  her  way 
to  her  imique  position  as  the  one  great  goddess  of 
Babylonia. 

This  reduction  in  number  of  deities  is  completely 
proved.    In  the  period  from  c.  2250  B.C.  on,  be- 
sides  the  eight  great   gods  already 
8.  Decrease  named,  only  Marduk,  Ninib,  Nergal, 
*r*™^'and    Nusku    have    any    prominence. 
Deities,     ^^^^^^i^ii^uz   might   perhaps    be   added, 
but  it  is  possible  to  maint^n  that  in 
his  worship  Ishtar  was  the  central  figure.    Yet  in 
earlier  times  the  number  of  the  deities  was  very 
much  greater.    Manirtusu,  an  early  king  of  Kish, 
mentions   about    fifty    deities.    The    incantation 
texts,  coming  from  an  earlier  stratum  of  thought 
and  practise,  increase  the  number  greatly,  one 
series  alone  giving  150  god-names.    There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  sim-gods  of  the  various  cities 
were  originally  separate,  though  .the  priestly  philos- 
ophy regarded  them  as  the  same;  this  can  be  said 
also  of  the  moon-deities,  who  became  one  in  Sin. 

Etymology  enables  the  investigator  to  go  still 

farther  back  and  posit  for  earliest  Babylonia  an 

animistic  worship  when  spirits  were 

4.  The  Ear-  numerous,  some  of  whom  rose  to  high 

io^^iSSl'P?^^?^   and    became    great  gods 
^  This  IS  demonstrable  m  the  cases  of 

^^  En-lil  ("  Lord  of  Spirits  "),  Ea,  and 
Damkina,  the  consort  of  Ea,  and  is  practically  cer- 
tain in  several  other  cases.  Secondly,  the  entire 
system  of  magic  and  inca  itation  is  the  surest  proof 
that  animism  preceded  polytheism  in  old  Baby- 
lonia. To  illustrate  the  belief  in  spirits,  mention 
may  be  made  of  the  Sumerian  «t,  "  the  living  thing," 
having  about  the  same  connotation  as  "  spirit " 
in  animistic  usage.    The  lU  were  ghosts,  subter- 
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ranean  spirits  of  the  darkness  and  storm,  sexless, 
attended  by  vampires.  En4U  means  "  Lord  of 
Ghosts,"  and  he  was  the  destroyer 
Vnd]^-  in  the  deluge.  Utukku  meant  "de- 
mons.' nion,"  a  ghost  escaped  from  the  dead; 
and  another  name  for  demon  was 
ekimmUf  a  being  which  took  delight  in  obsessing 
the  living.  The  demons  were  numberless,  had 
their  dwelling  in  the  desert,  and  were  malign  in 
their  activities,  working  harm  in  all  relations  of 
life.  So  of  other  spirits  it  might  be  said  that  they 
swarmed — on  the  earth,  in  the  air,  imder  the  earth, 
in  the  waters;  there  were  spirits  for  every  sort  of 
existence  and  they  controlled  or  nught  affect  for 
good  or  ill  every  deed,  even  the  thoughts  and 
dreams,  of  men.  The  actions  of  even  the  good 
spirits  might  be  inimical;  the  bad  spirits  must 
ever  be  guarded  against.  Hence  there  had  grown 
up  in  the  earliest  times  known  an  empirical  magic, 
a  routine  of  enchantment,  a  ritual  of  s()e11s,  the 
forms  and  practise  of  which  are  vouched  for  by  hun- 
dreds of  tablets.  Since  sickness,  disease,  and  mis- 
fortune were  often  believed  to  be  due  to  the  malig- 
nity of  evil  powers,  self-determined  or  directed  by 
the  evilly  disposed  among  men,  the  means  of 
release  lay  in  charms  or  enchantments 
6.  Kaffio.  which  included  the  employment  of 
formulas,  or  which  used  fire,  water, 
herbs,  or  metals  without  magical  sayings.  Series 
of  incantation  rituals  have  been  discovered,  named 
from  the  demons  they  aim  to  foil  or  from  the  parts 
of  the  body  affected  by  illness,  or  from  the  means 
used  in  the  exorcism.  And  these  remained  potent 
throughout  the  existence  of  Babylonia  as  a  realm 
and  then  continued  their  power  in  the  West  whither 
they  were  transplanted.  Other  signs  of  the  animism 
once  existent  are  found  in  the  animal  forms  of  the 
gods,  while  the  ritual  of  worship  led  the  worshiper 
to  figure  forth  his  relationship  to  the  god  by  assu- 
ming raiment  which  typified  animal  or  other  forms 
of  life.  This  is  Sumerian;  the  development  under 
Semitism  was  anthropomorphic.  On  the  other 
hand,  man  was  himself  deified — this  was  the  case 
with  Naram-Sin,  while  Gudea  and  Gimil-Sin  erected 
temples  to  their  own  godhead. 

The  transition  to  polytheism  never  involves 
complete  dissolution  of  the  prior  animism.  Sur- 
vivals of  the  older  faith  ever  perpetuate  ancient 
practise.  The  gods  of  Babylonia  evolved  from 
the  spirits;  in  some  cases  the  process  can  almost 
be  measured,  but  the  spirits  lived  on.  By  4500 
B.C.,  however,  there  were  already  great  deities 
whose  majesty  was  acknowledged  beyond  their 
own  cities. 

2.  The  Gods:    The   deities  who   were   earliest 
grouped  in  a  triad  were  Anu,  Bel  (En-lil),  and  Ela. 
Of  these  Anu  (Sumerian  Ana),  or  Bel-shamayim, 
"  Lord  of  heaven,"  as  he  came  to  be  considei«d, 
appears  to  have  been  first  localized  at  a  place  called 
Der,  not  otherwise  known,  and  subsequently  wor- 
shiped at  Erech.    He  was  the  nearest  to  an  ab- 
straction   of    all    Babylonian    deities 
1.  Ann.    and  the  first  to  be  disassociated  from 
local    connections    and    imiversalized 
(fourth    millennium    B.C.).    Perhaps    because    of 
this  disassodation  he  was  the  oftener  invoked  in 


prayer  and  incantation.  The  assignment  of  a 
supramundane  region  of  control  marks  the  begin- 
ning of  priestly  philosophy.  Lugal-zaggisi  daimed 
to  be  Anu's  priest,  and  it  was  this  king  who  first, 
so  far  as  is  yet  known,  imited  in  a  triad  the  three 
gods  just  mentioned.  Anu  was  often  known  as 
ilu,  the  god  par  excellence,  with  whom  other  deities 
took  refuge.  He  was  called  the  father  of  Ishtar, 
and  his  consort  was  Antum  (Semitic  Anat),  per- 
haps remembered  in  the  birthplace  of  Jeremiah, 
Anathoth. 

Of  Bel  or  En-lil,  god  of  Nippur,  much  has  already 
been  said.  His  commanding  position,  oompdling 
homage  from  hostile  kings,  was  gained  before  the 
making  of  the  first  records  which  have  so  far  been 
recovered.  Bel's  Sumerian  ideograph 
8.  Bel.  represents  the  ram  (suggesting  a 
totemistic  connection),  while  the  mean- 
ing of  his  name,  "  Lord  of  Spirits,"  or  "  demons," 
has  already  been  noted.  Li  an  inscription  of  En- 
shagkushanna  Bel  is  named  '^  King  of  the  Lands," 
the  one  explicit  statement  of  his  eminence  among  the 
gods.  In  accordance  with  his  name  he  was  lord 
of  the  underworld,  and  as  such  was  especiaUy  con- 
cerned with  incantations.  His  consort  was  the 
Sumerian  goddess  Nin-harsag,  the  "  Lady  of  the 
Moimtain"  (Semitic  Bdit),  and  his  temple  was 
]S-kur,  "  Mountain-House."  The  preeminence  he 
had  was  lost  to  Mardxik  when  Babylon  became  tiie 
chief  city  and  its  god  assumed  the  principal  place 
in  the  pantheon. 

The  third  member  of  the  triad  and  god  of  Eridu, 
Ea  (Sumerian  EnM,  "Lord  of  the  Oomitry")» 
had  the  waters  as  his  division  of  the  universe. 
The  earliest  traditions  connect  him  with  the  PersiBn 
Gulf,  whence  he  used  to  emerge  daily  to  instruct 
his  people  in  the  civilizing  arts.  As  assodated 
with  the  deep,  he  became  god  of  the  river  Euphrates, 
and  then  of  the  river  which,  according  to  Baby- 
lonian cosmography,  encirded  the 
8.  Ea.  earth.  As  a  water-deity  he  was  a  god 
of  knowledge,  therefore  of  culture, 
light,  beneficence,  and  healing.  And  by  these 
same  attributes  he  was  also  a  god  of  cunning  and 
beguiled  the  first  man  out  of  inunortality.  His 
oracles  came  by  the  roar  of  the  surf  on  the  shore. 
He  was  depict^  also  as  half  man,  half  fish,  and  his 
worshipers  are  pictured  in  robes  which  mimic  the 
skin  of  a  fish,  again  suggesting  totemism,  an  indi- 
cation not  lessened  by  the  fact  that  his  ideograph 
stands  also  for  "  antelope."  As  god  of  wisdom 
it  was  inevitable  that  Ea  should  have  part  in  incan- 
tations. His  attitude  toward  humanity  is  generally 
beneficent,  and  he  is  called  the  creator  of  men. 
His  consort,  Damkina,  a  Sumerian  deity,  was 
originally  independent.  They  are  credited  with 
a  son  Asari,  with  whom  Marduk  was  identified  in 
order  to  legitimate  his  claim  to  the  chief  place 
among  the  gods.  Each  of  the  three  ddties  asso- 
ciated with  Eridu  can  be  traced  backward  to 
animistic  origins. 

The  second  triad  consisted  of  Shamash  (sun-god), 
Sin  (moon-god),  and  Ramman  or  Adad  (thunder- 
or  cloud-god).  That  the  sun  could  not  escape 
worship  in  such  a  land  as  Babylonia  is  a  foregone 
conclusion,  and  that  the  deity  of  the  sun  should 
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take  different  names  was  almost  as  inevitable.  So  of 
sun-gods  there  were,  e.g.,  Utu  in  Larsa,  Shamash 
in  Sippar,  Neigal  in  Cutha,  Za-mal-mal  in  Kish. 
Biarduk  was  originally  solar.  That  the  sun's 
activity  should  be  viewed  in  different  ways  is  also 

natural,  hence  some  of  the  deities 
^%5±i^^  mentioned  remained  distinct.  But 
ShrauMh.  *^*  8^^  °^  different  cities  having 

similar  aspects  should  be  identified 
was  to  be  expected  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  religious  evolution.  So  Shamash  came  to  be 
worshiped  in  different  centers,  the  sun-deities  of 
those  places  being  identified  with  him,  while  others 
like  Ninib  and  Nergal  were  differentiated  and 
given  special  functions  as  sun-gods  of  the  morning 
and  springtime  or  of  noon  and  summer.  The  pow- 
ers attributed  to  Shamash  in  his  two  principal 
seats  of  Sippar  and  Larsa  were  such  as  belonged  to 
the  kindly  god  of  light, — ^powers  of  healing  and 
revelation,  as  well  as  of  protection  by  detection 
and  punishment  of  crime.  He  was  given  as  con- 
sort Nin-A,  a  Simierian  deity  originally  male,  who 
under  Semitic  misunderstanding  was  made  to 
change  his  sex.  Another  explanation,  less  prob- 
able, is  that  the  change  of  sex  is  a  sign  of  suboi^na- 
tion  of  the  Sumerian  to  the  Semitic  god. 

If  the  worship  of  sun-deities  was  notable,  not 
less  so  was  that  of  moon-gods.  Both  Semites 
and  Sumerians  encouraged  the  cult,  but  there  are 
many  signs  that  among  the  latter  it  was  a  favorite. 
So  En-zu, "  Lord  of  Wisdom,"  and  Nan-nar, "  Giver 

of  Light,"  were  names  the  Sumerians 
BjLimar  bestowed  on  this  deity.  Nan-nar's 
^™®*'    principal  seat  was  at  Ur,  connected 

with  Abraham  in  the  Biblical  narra- 
tive. As  Sin,  a  Semitic  deity,  he  was  located  at 
Harran,  also  associated  with  Abraham,  and  he 
gave  its  name  to  the  mountain  and  peninsula  of 
Sinai.  It  is  noteworthy  that  at  Harran  the  god's 
image  took  the  form  of  a  conical  pillar,  and  this 
suggests  another  phase  of  animism,  that  of  the 
phallic  cult.  With  Nannar-Sin  also  was  connected 
the  attribute  of  imparting  wisdom,  giving  knowl- 
edge, particulariy  of  meastu^s. 

The  third  member  of  this  triad  was  Adad  (also 
read   Ramman,   the  Rimmon  of  Syria),   god  of 

storms.    This  is  the  one  deity  whose 

6.  Adad  or  localization  never  seems  to  have  been 

TIaTninftTi,  effected.    He  seems  to  have  developed 

out  of  the  storm-spirits.  His  nature 
led  him  to  be  regarded  both  as  beneficent  and 
malevolent.  The  rains  brought  destruction,  and 
also  fertilization,  to  the  fields.  So  he  was  invoked 
to  bring  blessing  to  friends  and  misfortune  to  foes. 
Perhaps  this  led  to  his  association  with  Shamash 
in  the  function  of  punishing  evil-doers.  His  con- 
sort was  Shala,  never  an  important  deity,  and  her 
ideograph  could  represent  also  a  milch-goat. 

A  deity  sometimes  displacing  Adad  as  third 
member  of  this  triad  was  the  great  Ishtar.  In 
Arabia  and  Moab  Athtar  was  male.  In  one  case 
in  Babylonia  a  male  god  was  identified  with  her, 
and  androgyny  is  there  in  sight.  She  was  patroness 
of  Erech,  and  had  shrines  in  many  towns.  She 
was  too  strong  a  personality  to  bo  the  mere  consort 
of  a  deity.    The  attempt  was  made  to  wed  her; 


but  it  involved  either  that  her  consort  should  be 
subordinate  because  of  her  greatness,  a  thing  un- 
thinkable for  Semites,  or  that  she  should 
?•  Ishtar.   be  reduced  to  passivity,  which  that 

same  greatness  forbade.  She  is  noted 
for  the  absorption  and  comprehension  in  her  being 
of  all  the  noted  goddesses  of  old  Babylonia.  Nin- 
harsag  of  Erech  (the  great  mother),  the  war-deity 
Nana  of  Erech,  Nina  of  Shirpurla,  Anunit  (Sumerian 
Anuna)  of  Sippar,  all  yielded  up  their  personalities 
to  Ishtar  as  she  grew  in  greatness,  and  her  name 
came  to  be  a  synonym  for  "  goddess."  She  even 
disdained  the  feminine  termination  ah  in  her  name, 
and  she  was  the  BdUf  "  Mistress,"  as  Marduk  was 
Bel, "  Lord,"  of  the  land.  At  her  principal  temple 
at  Erech  imping  worship  was  a  part  of  her  ritual. 

Neigal,  already  mentioned  as  personifying  the 
sun's  destructive  action,  was  worshiped  at  Cutha 
in  the  temple  E-shidlam,  "  House  of  Shade,"  at 
least  from  the  time  of  Dungi  till  c.  700  b.c.  He 
was  a  god  of  the  dead  in  conjunction  with  Allatu, 

this  flowing  naturally  from  his  office 
S»  NersaL  as  destroyer.    He,  too,  absorbed  other 

deities  (e.g.,  Ira,  a  fire-god)  and  took 
others  as  his  servitors  (e.g.,  Namtar,  the  plague- 
god).  His  consort  as  god  of  the  dead  was  Eresh- 
Kigal,  as  a  god  of  the  living  Laz.  The  pantheon 
of  the  dead  was  a  late  scholastic  development. 

Ninib  and  Girru   (Assyrian  Nusku)  were  two 

deities  who  had  absorbed  a  number  of  earlier  gods. 

O  Ninib    "^^  former  was  connected  with  agri- 

Girru  and  ^^^^^'^  *^^  ^*"*>  *^®  latter  with  the 

T^»wili««    sun  and  with   fire.    Girru  was  also 

a  victor  over  demons,  and  as  such  was 
much  invoked  in  incantations.  Tammuz  (Su- 
merian DumtHn)  was  originally  a  sim-god,  son  of 
E&  and  bridegroom  of  Ishtar,  a  culture  god  of 
Eridu,  of  note  chiefly  because  of  his  being  the 
cause  of  Ishtar's  descent  into  Hades  which  is  the 
theme  of  one  of  the  epics.  In  Syria  he  was  Adonai, 
"  my  lord,"  and  gave  the  Greeks  their  Adonis 
(cf .  on  the  name  Ninib,  J.  D.  Prince,  in  JBL,  xxiv, 
1906,  part  1,  p.  64). 

Marduk,  the  youngest  of  Babylonian  deities, 
supreme  in  Bablyonia  from  c.  2260  till  the  fall  of 
the  Semitic  power,  owed  his  position  first  to  the 
political  preeminence  of  Babylon,  secondly  to 
priestly  ingenuity  which  connected  him  with  Ea- 
hi  and  then  manufactured  the  fiction  that  because 

of  Marduk's  victory  over  Tiamat  En- 
10.  Xardak.  lil  resigned   to   him   his   supremacy. 

To  clear  the  way,  Marduk  was  iden- 
tified with  Asari,  son  of  En-lil.  He  was  probably  a 
sim-god,  though  his  name  seems  to  come  from  Afnar- 
duggu,  **  good  heifer,"  a  title  of  Asari.  Hammurabi 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  declare  his  supremacy. 
Nabonidus  appears  to  have  attempted  to  carry 
this  supremacy  a  step  further  and  to  have  been 
thwarted  by  the  priesthood.  As  it  was,  Marduk 
was  never  to  Babylonia  what  Zeus  was  to  Greece. 
Nebo  (from  the  same  root  as  Hebrew  nabhi^ 
"prophet";  Sumerian  Dim-ear ,  "Wise  Scribe"), 
god  of  Borsippa,  originally  superior  to  Marduk, 
was  subjected  to  the  latter  by  being  made  his  son. 
He  was  god  of  utterance,  wisdom,  revelation, 
writing,  and  culture.    There  appears  to  have  been 
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a  connection  with  Ea  of  Eridu,  but  exactly  what 
is  not  yet  made  out.    As  the  god  of  wisdom  Nebo 
was  readily  dissociated  from  local  con- 
11.  Nebo.     nections,  ai.d  was  even  adopted  in  As- 
syria.   Indeed  he  took   on  imiversal 
functions  as  the  god  of  prophecy.    As  such  he  was 
kindly,  and  none  of  the  dread  which  attached  to 
thoughts  of  other  deities  appears  in  mention  of 
him. 

8*  The  Priests  and  the  Bpios:  The  type  of  wor- 
ship has  already  been  indicated  in  the  article  on 
Assyria.  Among  the  kingly  functions  sacrifice 
continued.  The  priests  were  numerous,  and  though 
they  appear  little  in  the  texts,  their  influence  can 
always  be  read  between  the  lines.  The  iU-starred 
attempt  of  Nabonidus  to  make  Marduk  more  than 

,    ,  -  he  had  been,  to  set  him  in  a  place 

1.  Influence «.«      .•..*•  .         .   *^ 

of  the  ^    ^^  ^    Asshur's  m  Assyna,  was 

Priests,  doubtless  frustrated  by  priestly  op- 
position. As  the  scribes,  the  teach- 
ers, the  molders  of  theology  and  myth,  in  a  country 
so  devoted  to  a  religion  of  set  forms,  the  priests 
had  an  influence  which  can  hardly  be  exaggerated. 
The  cosmogony  which  is  most  in  evidence  is  mani- 
festly of  their  make  and  postdates  the  rise  of  Baby- 
lon to  preeminence,  since  in  it  Marduk  is  conqueror 
of  the  rebellious  Tiamat,  '*  chaos,"  and  out  of  her 
rent  body  creates  the  universe  and  then  human 
kind. 

The  three  epics  contain  earlier  material  and 
doubtless  took  form  before  Semitism  laid  its  hands 
upon  them.  The  Gilgamesh  epic  is  the  earliest 
which  contains  the  world-wide  thought  of  a  means 
of  escape  from  death.  In  this  case  it  is  a  tree,  and 
after  obtaining  a  scion  and  curing  his 


own  mortal  illness  Gilgamesh  lost  the 


8.  The  CHI-  ^^ ^^^ ^  ^^  ^__    ^^^  ^^^ 

'epS!       scion  while  on  his  way  home,  it  being 

stolen  from  him  by  a  serpent  as  he 
was  drinking  from  a  spring.  Here  occur  elements 
of  comparison  with  the  Genesis  tree  of  life  in  the 
midst  of  the  garden  (not  the  tree  of  knowledge  of 
which  the  first  pair  ate),  and  the  serpent  is  also  in 
evidence.  A  further  point  for  comparison  is  that 
Gilgamesh  was  in  opposition  to  deity  in  the  person 
of  Ishtar,  not  indeed  by  eating  of  the  fruit  of  the 
tree  but  by  slaying  of  a  sacred  bull.  The  eleventh 
tablet  of  the  series  contained  the  Babylonian  deluge 
narrative  (see  Noah).    A  second  epic  connected 

with  Eridu  tells  the  story  of  the  first 

8.  The      man,  Adapa  (which  name  it  has  been 

Adapa  Epie.  proposed  to  read  Adamu,  cf .  ExposU 

tory  Times,  June,  1906,  p.  416-417), 
and  how  he  too  just  missed  inmiortality  through 
the  guile  of  Ea.  He  was  summoned  to  heaven  to 
answer  for  breaking  the  wings  of  the  south  wind. 
Ea  warned  him  not  to  partake  of  food  while  there, 
and  by  his  obedience  he  failed  of  the  immortality 
that  the  *  *  food  of  life, "  which  was  offered  him,  would 
have  bestowed  (see  Adam,  II,  {  5).    The  third  epic, 

dealing  with  Mardxik's  contest  witl  the 
4.  Karduk  demon.  Chaos,  has  two  points  of  inter- 
and  Ohaos.  est:  first,  it  bears  upon  its  face  its  date, 

not  earlier  than  Hammurabi,  under 
whom  it  probably  took  form;  second,  it  is  manifestly 
a  plagiarism  from  a  much  earlier  story  in  which  Ea 
was  the  hero  who  vanquished  Apsu,  *'  the  deep," 


and  then  became  creator  and  protector  of  men. 
A  fourth  narrative,  which  hov^v  betweoi   epie 

and  ritual,  concerns  the  bereaval  of 

6.  Ishtar**   Ishtar  in  the  loss  of  her  bridegroom 

DeMcant  In-  Tammiu,  to  recover  wh(»n  she  de- 

to  Hadea.    soends  into  Hades.    This  narrative  is 

late,  its  description  of  the  environment 
of  the  underworid  exhibiting  the  refinements  of 
Semitic  elaboration.  Geo.  W.  Gilmobs. 

BxBuooaAPBT:  The  worki  eited  under  Ass-nuA  (q.t.)  cm- 
erally  deal  alao  with  BabsioniA  and  should  be  oonsnlted. 
General  works  are  F.  Lenormant,  6tudm  eunHfoi  ski, 
6  parts,  Paris.  1878-80;  J.  Menant,  Nineveh  H  BabyUm,  ib. 
1887;  H.  Hilpreoht,  Assynooo.  Bine  Naddem  auf  dem 
Ottnete  der  AMyrioloffu,  Halle,  1894;  C.  Foeeey,  Manud 
d'A—yrioioffie,  voL  i,  Paris,  1004  (on  explorations,  de- 
dpherment,  and  origin  and  history  of  the  cuneilbnn); 
B.  Meissner,  A9§vnolo0i»chM  StwiUn,  1-3,  Berlin,  IMS- 
OS.  Additional  souroes  are:  P.  Haupt,  Die  eumminken 
Famiiienoe$etMe,  Leipsic,  1870;  J.  HaMvy,  DoeumtemiB  n- 
lioieux  de  VAteyrie  et  de  la  Babulonie^  Paris,  1882;  toL 
iii  of  E.  Sohrader's  KeOinBckrifmehe  BtbUoAA,  Berlin, 
1800-02,  contains  historical  inscriptions  from  Urukac- 
ina  to  Cyrus;  H.  Hilprecht,  Babytanian  Bxpediiion  of 
the  Ufdvereity  of  Psmisyteomo,  Seriee  A,  Cuneiform 
Texte,  vol.  i,  parte  1-2.  vol  ix,  Philadelphia.  1803-08; 
L.  W.  King.  LeUere  and  Inecripkone  of  Hammurabi  .  .  . 
and  other  Kino9  of  the  Firet  Dynaaty  of  BabyUm,  3  rob.. 
London,  1808-1000  (vol.  iii  contains  translations);  J.  A. 
Oaig.  Aeeyrian  and  Babi^oman  Reliffiou*  TVxte,  voU.  i. 
ii,  Prayert,  Oradee^  Hymne,  Leipsic,  1805-07;  idem.  As- 
trotogicalrAetronomieal  TableU,  ib.  1800;  I.  M.  Price,  The 
Oreai  Cylinder  Inacriptione  A  and  B  of  Oudea  tranaiiieraied 
and  tranaiated,  Leipsic,  1800;  F.  Martin,  Textee  reUeieux 
Aeeyriene  et  Babyloniene,  Paris.  1000  (contains  tran- 
scription, transl.,  and  commentary);  V.  Scheil,  Texlee 
^tamitee,  8  vols.,  ib.  1001-04;  C.  H.  W.  Johns,  An  As- 
syrian Doomeday  Book  or  Liber  ceneuaUe^  Leipdc.  1001; 
idem,  BiAylonian  and  Aeeyrian  Lawe^  Contrade  and  Let- 
tered Edinburgh,  1004;  R.  F.  Harper,  Aeeyrian  and  Baby- 
lonian Lettere,  (Chicago,  1002-04;  O.  A.  Barton,  Haver- 
ford  Library  Collection  of  Cuneiform  Tablete  .  .  .  from 
.  .  .  Tdloh,  Philadelphia,  1005;  &,  Langdon,  BuOdino 
InecripHone  of  the  Neo-BabylonAan  Empire,  part  1,  Nabo- 
polaeear  and  NebudutdreMMort  Paris.  1006  (translitomtion, 
transl.,  and  introduction). 

On  exploration  consult  the  works  of  Rogers  (voL  i)  and 
Hilprecht  iExphroHone)  mentioned  under  Assyria,  that 
of  Foesey,  ut  sup.,  and  J.  P.  Peters,  Nippur;  or,  Bxplora- 
Hone  and  Advenhtree  on  the  Euphraiee,  2  vols..  New  York, 
1807;  A.  BiUerbeck,  Geographiedte  Uniereudiungen,  Ber- 
lin, 1808. 

On  the  people:  O.  HQsing,  Elamieche  Studien,  Berlin, 
1808;  H.  Ranke,  Die  Pereonnamen  in  den  Urkunden  der 
HammurabidynaetUt  Munich,  1002;  H.  Winckler,  Die 
VoUcer  Vorderaeiene,  Leipsic.  1800.  On  the  cuneiform 
writing:  J.  Menant,  Le  Syllabaire  Aeeyrien,  expoei  dee 
aSmente,  2  vok.,  Pliris,  1860-73;  T.  NOldeke,  Some 
Charaderietiee  of  the  SemiHe  Race,  in  Skeidtee  from 
Eattem  Hietary,  New  York,  1802;  F.  DeUtseoh,  Die  Ent- 
etehuno  dee  OUeeten  Sdirifteyeteme,  2  parts,  Leipeio,  1807- 
08;  F.  Thureau-Dangin,  Redurdtee  eur  Vorigine  de  r*cri- 
twre  euniiforme,  part  1,  Formee  oretolguet,  Paris,  1808; 
F.  E.  Peiser,  Studien  mtr  orientaliedten  Al^rtumdtunde, 
Dae  eemitiedte  Alphabet,  Berlin,  1000;  A.  Amiaud  et  L. 
Meohineau,  Tableau  oomparS  dee  Scritwree  Babylonienne  el 
Aeeyrienne,  2d  ed.,  Paris,  1002.  For  lexicography  con- 
sult: Fr.  Delitssch,  Aeeyried^ea  WOrterbudt,  Leipsic,  1888- 
00;  R.  E.  Brunnow,  Claeeified  Liet  of  .  .  ,  Ideoyraphe, 
Leiden,  1880;  E.  Scheil,  Syllabaire,  Reeuea  de  eionee 
ardtaiquee  ....  Paris,  1808;  J.  D.  Prince,  Maieriale  for 
a  Sumerian  Lexicon,  Leipsic,  1006.  On  grammar  con- 
sult J.  Menant,  Manuel  de  la  langua  Aeeyrienne,  Paris, 
1880.  On  the  Sumerian  question:  E.  de  Ohossat,  Re- 
pertoire Sumirien,  Lyons,  1882;  F.  Hommel,  in  Journal 
Royal  Aeiatic  Society,  1886;  idem,  Sumeried^e  LeeeetOdee, 
Munich,  1804;  J.  Hal^vy,  Notee  Sumiriennee,  in  Revue 
e4mitique,  i-x  (1803-1002);  F.  H.  Weissbach,  Die  eu- 
meriedte  Frage,  Leipsic,  1808;  T.  G.  Pinches  and  C.  P. 
Tiele,  AMeadian  and  Sumerian,  in  Journal  Royal  AeiaHe 
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Society,  zxzii  (1900),  75-06,  843-^344,  fi51-fi52;  E.  Baby- 
lon, La  Langue  mnUriennBt  in  Annalet  <U  phUo^ophie 
ChrSiimne,  vii,  36-57,  171-189. 

On  the  civilisation  and  its  influenoes  consult:  F.  S. 
Peiser,  SktMse  der  babylaniaehen  GttelUehaft,  Berlin,  1896; 
A.  S.  Palmer,  Babylonian  Influence  on  the  Bible  and  Pop- 
uiar  Belief 9,  ...  a  Comparative  Study  of  Oen,  ir4i,  Lon- 
don, 1897;  A.  H.  Sayce,  Babylonian  antd  Aeeyrian  Life 
and  Cuetome,  New  York,  1899;  I.  M.  Price.  The  Afonu- 
mente  and  the  O.  T.,  Chioaco,  1900;  H.  Zimmern,  The 
Babylonian  and  the  Hebrew  Oeneeie^  London,  1901;  H. 
Winckler,  Die  babyloniedie  KuUur  in  ihiren  Benehungen 
Mu  unerigen,  Leipsic,  1902;  H.  Zimmern,  KeUinsduriften 
und  BtM,  Berlin,  1903;  F.  Kachler.  Beitrikfe  eur  Kennl- 
nie  der  ,  ,  ,  Mediein,  Leipsic,  1904;  C.  F.  Lehmann, 
Babylonien^e  Kultwrmiaeion,  ib.  1905;  W.  St.  C.  Boscawen, 
Prehietorie  Civilisation  of  Babylonia^  in  Journal  Anthro- 
pological Inetitute^  vii,  21-36;  and  the  literature  in  the 
"  Babel-Bibel "  controversy. 

For  the  history  books  available  are:  C.  Niebuhr,  Die 
Chronologie  .  .  .  tOOO-700  vcr  Chrietue,  Leipsic.  1896; 
H.  Winckler,  Die  babyloniedie  Kaeeitendynaetiet  ib.  1894; 
idem.  Die  poHtieche  Entunekelung  Babyloniene  und  Aeayri- 
eiu,  ib.  1900;  F.  Honmiel,  Ancient  Hebrew  Tradition, 
London,  1897;  Q.  8.  Goodspeed,  Hietory  of  Babyloniane 
....  New  York,  1902;  H.  Radau,  Early  Babylonian 
Hietory,  New  York,  1900  (of  the  very  highest  value,  based 
on  first-hand  study  of  texts);  W.  St.  C.  Boscawen,  Firet 
of  Empiree,  New  York,  1905  (suggestive,  but  slovenly  in 
its  references);  T.  Friedrich,  AUbabylonitche  Urkunden 
aue  Sippara,  Leipsic,  1906  (fresh,  instructive).  Special 
subjects  related  to  the  history  are  treated  in:  J.  N.  Strass- 
maier,  Inechriften  von  Nabonidue,  4  parts,  Leipsic,  1887- 
89;  C.  F.  Lehmann,  ShamaehahumuJrin,  ib.  1892;  B. 
Meissner,  Beitrdge  eum  alAabyUmiachen  Privatrechi,  ib. 
1893;  H.  Winckler,  AUorientalieche  Forechungen,  vi  and 
viii,  2,  ib.  1899  (deal  with  Nebuchadrezsar);  I.  M.  Price, 
Some  Literary  Remaina  of  Rim-Sin  (ArioA),  c.  $985, 
Chicago.  1904;  Nebuchadrezsar  inscriptions  are  found  in 
PSBA,  X,  87-129,  358-368,  and  in  Sohrader,  KB,  iii,  part 
2.  10-45;  Aeeyrian  and  Babylonian  Literature,  Selected 
Tranalatione,  New  York,  1901,  contains  inscriptions  of 
both  Nebuchadressars,  Nabupalidin,  Nabopolassar,  Nabo- 
nidus,  the  Synchronous  History,  the  Babylonian  chron- 
icle, most  of  the  epical  fragments,  magical  and  other  texts, 
prayers,  hsrmns,  penitential  psalms,  laws,  and  proverbs. 

On  the  Religion:  A.  Jeremias.  Die  babyloniedtroeeyri- 
tehen  VoreteUungen  vom  Leben  nach  dem  Tode,  Leipsic, 
1887;  idem.  The  Babylonian  Conception  of  Heaven  and 
Hell,  in  Ancient  Eaet,  No.  4,  London,  1902;  H.  Zimmern. 
Babylonitche  Bueepealmen,  Leipsic,  1885;  idem,  BeitrOge 
gur  Kenntnie  der  babyhnieehen  Religion,  3  parts,  ib.  1896- 
19(X);  O.  A.  Barton.  Semitic  lehtar  Cult,  in  Hebraica,  Apr.- 
July.  1^,  Oct.,  1893-Jan.  1894;  J.  A.  Knudtson,  Ae- 
9yrieeheQ^)ete  an  den  Sonnengott,  2  vob.,  ib.  1893;  L.  W. 
King.  Babylonian  Religion  and  Mythology,  London,  1899; 
F.  Hrosny.  Sumeriedirbabylonieche  Mythen  von  dem  Ootte 
Nimrag  (Ninib),  Berlin,  1903;  by  far  the  best  treatise  on 
the  religion  is  by  Jastrow.  in  DB,  Supplementary  Volume, 
pp.  531-584.  On  Magic:  A.  Laurent,  La  Magie  et  la 
divination  ehee  lee  Chaldio-Aeeyriene,  Paris.  1894;  L.  W. 
King.  Babylonian  Magie  and  Sorcery,  London.  1896;  Re- 
porta  of  the  Magidane  and  Aetrologere  of  .  .  .  Babylon, 
vol.  i.  Text,  vol.  ii.  Trantl,  ib.  1900;  C.  Fossey,  La  Magie 
Aeeyrienne,  Paris.  1902.  On  the  epics:  P.  Haupt,  Baby- 
lonieOie  Nimrodepoe,  2  parts.  Leipsic,  1884-91;  M.  Jas- 
trow, A  Fragment  of  the  Babylonian  "  DSbarra  "  Epic, 
Philadelphia,  1891;  A.  Jeremias,  ladubar-Nimrod,  Leip- 
sic. 1891;  P.  Jensen.  AeeyriedhbabyUmiedte  Mythen  und 
Epen,  in  KB,  Berlin.  1900-01;  idem.  Dae  Oilgameah-Epoe 
in  der  WeUliteratw,  vol.  i,  Strmsbuig,  1906;  L.  W. 
King,  Seven  Tablete  of  Creation  .  .  .  ,  London.  1902;  B. 
Meissner,  Ein  .  .  .  Fragment  dee  CfUgamoeepoe,  Berlin, 
1902. 

BABYLONIAN  EXILE:  1.  Of  the  Hebrews. 
See  Israel.     2.  Of  the  popes.    See  Avignon. 

BACCANARISTS.    See  Paccanari,  Nioolo. 

BACH,  bOH,  JOHANN  SEBASTIAN:  Musician; 
b.  at  Eisenach  Mar.  21,  1685;  d.  at  Leipsic  July 
28,  1760.    He  belonged  to  a  faniily  which  throu^ 


several  generations  had  distinguished  itself  by  mu- 
sical talent;  lost  his  parents  early,  and  had,  from 
his  fourteenth  year,  to  provide  for  his  own  educa- 
tion. In  1703  he  was  appointed  court-musician  in 
Weimar;  and  in  1723,  already  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  musicians  of  the  time,  he  was  made 
cantor  and  director  of  church  music  at  Leipsic. 
His  celebrity  during  his  lifetime  he  owed  mainly 
to  his  skill  as  an  organist  and  pianist;  his  compo- 
sitions were  not  appreciated  till  a  later  age.  They 
consist  chiefly  of  church  music,  oratorios,  masses, 
etc.,  for  organ  and  orchestra,  for  instruments  as 
well  as  for  the  human  voice;  after  his  death  the 
manuscripts  were  divided  among  his  sons,  and  re- 
mained unnoticed  till  the  time  of  Mendelssohn.  See 
Music,  Sacrbd. 

Bzbugobapht:  P.  Spitta,  Johann  Sebaetian  Badi,  2  rols., 
Leipsic,  1873-80.  Eng.  transl..  3  vols.,  London.  1884-86; 
C.  F.  A.  Williams,  Bath,  in  Maeter  Mueiciane  series.  New 
York,  1900;  H.  Barth.  Johann  Sebaetian  Bach,  ein  Lebena- 
bild,  Berlin.  1902;  A.  Pirro.  Johann  Stbaatian  Badi,  the 
Organiat,  and  hie  Worka,  from  the  French,  New  York, 
1903;  A.  Sohweitser.  J.  S.  Bach,  le  mueicien  pokte,  Leipsic, 
1906;  Philipp  Wolfrum.  Johann  Sebaetian  Bach,  Berlin, 
1906. 

BACH,  JOSEPH:  Roman  Catholic;  b.  at  Ais- 
lingen  (22  m.  n.w.  of  Augsburg),  Bavaria,  May  4, 
1833;  d.  at  Munich  Sept.  22,  1901.  He  studied 
philosophy  and  theology  in  the  University  of 
Munich;  became  privat-docent  there,  1865;  pro- 
fessor extraordinary  of  theology,  18i67;  ordinary 
professor  of  philosophy  of  religion  and  pedagogics, 
and  university  preacher,  1872.  He  wrote:  Die 
Siebenzahl  der  Sacramente  (Regensburg,  1864); 
Meieter  Eckhart  (Vienna,  1864);  Propst  Gerhoch 
van  Reicheraberg  (1865);  Die  Dogmengeschichte  dee 
MiUelalters  vom  christologischen  Siandpunkte,  oder 
die  fnittelalierliche  Chrietologie  vom  8.  hie  16,  Jakr- 
hundert  (2  vols.,  1873-75);  Joeeph  von  O&rree 
(Freiburg,  1876);  Dee  Albertue  Magnua  VerhaUr- 
niee  zur  Erkenntnieelekre  der  Oriechen,  Lateiner, 
Araber,  und  Juden  (Vienna,  1881);  Ueber  doe  Ver- 
hdUniea  den  Syethne  de  la  Nature  zur  Wieeenechaft 
der  Oegenwart  (Cologne,  1884);  Der  heilige  Rock  zu 
Trier  (Frankfort,  1891);  Die  Trierer  HeUigtume- 
fakrt  im  Jakre  1891  (Strasburg,  1892). 

Bzbxjoobapht:  A.  Schmid,  Lthene-Btld  dee  .  .  .  Joeeph 
Badi,  Kempten,  1902. 

BACHER,  bOH'er,  WH^HELM:  Hungarian  Jew- 
ish Orientalist;  b.  at  Lipt6-Szent-Mikl6s  (65  m. 
s.w.  of  Cracow),  Hungary,  Jan.  12,  1850.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Evangelical  Lyceum  of  Pressburg, 
and  the  universities  of  Budapest,  Breslau,  and 
Leipsic  (Ph.D.,  1870).  He  was  graduated  from  the 
Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of  Breslau  as  rabbi 
in  1876  and  was  appointed  to  the  rabbinate  of 
Szegedin.  In  the  following  year,  however,  the 
Hungarian  government  chose  him  to  be  one  of  the 
professors  of  the  new  LandeerabbinerechuJe  at  Buda- 
pest, where  he  has  since  taught  on  a  great  variety 
of  subjects.  In  1878  he  was  a  field-chaplain  in 
the  Austro-Hungarian  army  of  occupation  in  Bos- 
nia. Seven  years  later  he  was  appointed  director 
of  the  Talmud  Torah  school  in  Budapest,  an  insti- 
tution with  which  he  is  still  connected.  In  1894 
he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Jewish  literary 
society  Izraelita  Magyar  Jrodami  Tdrsulat,  of  whidi 
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he  was  elected  vice-president  four  yean  later.  His 
chief  works,  in  addit  on  to  numerous  contributions 
to  scientific  periodicals  and  various  encyclopedias, 
are  Nudmi's  Lebm  und  Werke,  und  der  tweUe  TheU 
dst  NudmCachen  Alexanderbuchea  (Leipsio,  1871); 
MtLtiicheddin  Sa'adi^s  Apharismen  und  8%nng&- 
dichte,  gum  ersten  Mais  hirauagegtben  und  Hberaetzt 
(Strasburg,  1879);  Die  Agada  der  babyUmuchen 
AmorOer  (1878);  Die  Agada  der  TannaUen  (2  vols., 
1884-00);  Leben  und  Werke  dee  AhulwalU  Menodn 
Urn  OanfU^  und  die  Quellen  eeiner  Schrifterkldrung 
(1885);  Dis  Agada  der  palOetiniechen  AmorOer  (3 
vols.,  1892-99);  Die  hAr&ieche  Sprachwieeenechaft 
vam  gehnten  bie  gum  eechzehnten  Jahrhundert  (Treves, 
1892);  Die  Bibelexegese  der  fOdiechen  Religumephv' 
haaphen  dee  MiUelaUere  vor  MaimUni  (Strasburg, 
1892);  Die  Anfdnge  der  hAr&iechen  Orammatik 
(1895);  Die  BUbeUxegeae  MaimimVe  (1896);  Die 
dUeete  Terminologie  der  jodiechen  Sckriftauelegung 
(2  vols.,  1899-1905);  Ein  hOfrdisch-pereiechee  Wdr- 
terbuch  aue  dem  viergehnten  Jahrhundert  (1900); 
and  Aue  dem  Wdrterbuch  Tanchum  Jeruechalmi^e 
(1903).  In  1884  he  and  Joseph  Bdn6czi  founded 
the  Idagyar  Zeidd  Seemle,  which  they  edited  for 
seven  years,  and  which  is  still  the  only  Jewish  re- 
view in  Hungary. 

BACHIARIUSy  bak-i-&'ri-T78:  An  author,  pre- 
sumably a  monk  (cf.  (jennadius  of  Man&^ee,  Script, 
ecd.,  xxiv),  to  whom  are  ascribed  two  writings: 
(1)  a  Liber  de  fide,  in  which  he  defends  his  ortho- 
doxy against  attacks,  probably  of  the  Prisdllian- 
ists  (cf.  Prisdllian,  ed.  G.  Schepss,  CSEL,  xviii, 
1889,  index,  p.  167);  and  (2)  a  Liber  de  repara- 
tione  lapei  ad  Januarium,  in  which  he  takes  the 
part  of  a  monk  whose  offenses  against  morality  had 
been  treated  with  extreme  rigor  by  his  abbot. 

G.  KrOosb. 
Bibuoobapht:  The  works  are  in  MPL,  xx.  Consult  Fess- 
ler-Jungnutnn,  In^HtutionM  patrologia,  vol.  ii,  part  1,  418- 
427  Innsbruck,  1892;  8.  Berger.  HiaUrirt  de  la  VvlffoU, 
p.  28,  Nanoy.  1893;  Q.  L.  Hahn.  BMiothek  der  SymboU, 
I  206,  Leipsic.  1897;  F.  Kattenbusoh,  Dae  apoetolieehe 
Symbol^  i-ii,  passim,  Leipsio,  1894-1900. 

BACHMAHN,  bdH^mOn  (6E0R6),  PHIUPP:  Ger- 
man Protestant;  b.  at  Geislingen  (34  m.  s.e.  of 
Stuttgart)  Oct.  13,  1864.  He  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Eriangen  (Ph.D.,  1887)  and  the  semi- 
nary for  preachers  at  Mimich  (1888).  He  was  a 
lecturer  at  Eriangen  in  1888-90,  and  pastor  at 
Urfersheim  in  1890-92,  after  which  he  was  a  teacher 
of  religion  at  Nuremberg  until  1902,  when  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  systematic  theology  at 
Ehiangen.  He  has  written-  Die  perednliche  Heile" 
erfahrung  (Leipsic,  1889);  Die  aug^burgieche 
Confeeeion  (1900);  SiUenlehre  Jeeu  (1904);  and 
KammerUar  gu  I  Karinther  (1905). 

BACHMAKN,  JOHAKNES  FRAIfZ  JULIUS: 
Lutheran;  b.  at  Beriin  Feb.  24,  1832;  d.  at  Ros- 
tock Apr.  12,  1888.  He  studied  at  Halle  and 
Beriin,  became  privat-docent  at  Berlin,  1856, 
ordinary  professor  of  theology  at  Rostock,  1858, 
also  university  preacher,  1874.  In  his  student 
days  Tholuck  and  Hengstenberg  attracted  him 
most,  and  it  was  in  large  measure  the  learning, 
ingenuity,  and  firmness  of  the  latter  in  defending 
tradition  which  influenced  Bachmann  to  devote 


himself  especially  to  the  investigation  of  the  (M 
Testament.  His  theological  position  may  be  thus 
characterised:  The  conception  of  prophecy  seemed 
to  him  determined  by  the  mode  of  its  fulfilment; 
for  this  reason  he  believed  that  the  spiritual,  not 
the  literal,  exposition  of  the  Old  Testament  should 
be  followed.  Nevertheless,  he  tried  to  avoid  the 
one-sided  spiritualism  which  Hengstenberg  espoused 
in  his  earlier  works.  His  schoLurship  in  bis  chosen 
fidd  is  evident  in  two  works.  Die  Feetgeeetee  dee 
Pentateuche  aufe  neue  krUiech  untersiteht  (Berlin, 
1858),  in  which  he  endeavors  to  prove,  against 
Hupfeld,  the  harmonious  unity  of  the  festival  lawi 
of  the  Pentateuch;  and  in  his  unfinished  commen- 
tary on  the  Book  of  Judges  (Berlin,  1868),  upon 
which  he  had  spent  years  of  labor.  Of  this  work 
George  F.  Moore  remarks  (Commentary  on  Judgee, 
New  York,  1895,  1):  "  By  far  the  fullest  recent 
commentary  on  Judges  is  that  of  J.  Bachmann, 
which  was  unfortunately  never  carried  beyond  the 
fifth  chapter.  The  author's  standpoint  is  that  of 
Hengstenberg,  and  he  is  a  stanch  opponent  of 
modem  criticism  of  every  shade  and  school;  but 
in  range  and  accuracy  of  scholarship,  and  exhaust- 
ive thoroughness  of  treatment,  his  volume  stands 
without  a  rival."  Bachmann  also  wrote  with 
reverence  and  learning  a  biography  of  his  teacher 
Hengstoiberg  (2  vols.,  GQtersloh,  1876-80). 

£.  KONio. 

Bibuooeapht:  H.    Behm«    JoKannee  Badtwutnn,  Rofltook, 
1888  (by  his  eon-in-Uw). 

BAOLIEia,       ba''cht-li-«'ri,     BARTOLOMEO: 

Cardinal-priest;  b.  at  Breonio  (near  Verona), 
Italy,  Mar.  28,  1842.  He  was  educated  at  Verona 
and  the  CoUegio  Capranica,  Rome,  and  after  long 
service  in  the  priesthood,  was  consecrated  titular 
bishop  of  NjTssa  in  1888,  at  the  same  time  being 
appointed  bishop  coadjutor  of  Verona.  Three 
years  later  he  became  bishop  of  the  latter  see,  and 
in  1901  was  created  cardinal^riest  of  San  Bartolo- 
meo  all'Isola.  He  is  a  member  of  the  congrega^ 
tions  of  the  Index  and  of  Indulgences  and  Relics. 

BACON,  BENJAMIN  WISNER:  Gongregation- 
alist;  b.  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  Jan.  15,  1860.  He 
was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1881  and  the  Yale 
Divinity  School  1884,  and  held  successive  (congre- 
gational pastorates  at  Old  Lyme,  Conn.  (1884- 
89),  and  Oswego,  N.  Y.  a889-96).  In  1896  he 
became  instructor  in  New  Testament  Greek  in  the 
Yale  Divinity  School,  and  in  1897  Buckingham 
professor  of  New  Testament  criticism  and  inter- 
pretation. In  addition  to  numerous  briefer  con- 
tributions and  a  translation  of  Wildeboer's  Hd 
Ontetaan  van  denKanon  deeOuden  Verbonde  (Gronin- 
gen,  1889)  under  the  title  The  Origin  of  the  Canon 
of  the  Old  Teetamenl  (London,  1895),  he  has  written 
The  Oeneeie  of  Oeneeie  (Hartford,  1891);  Triple 
Tradition  of  the  Exodue  (1894);  IntrodudHon  to 
the  New  Teetament  (New  York,  1900);  The  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  (1902);  and  The  Story  of  St,  Pwl 
(Boston,  1905). 

BACON,  FRANCIS:  English  philosopher  and 
statesman;  b.  in  London  Jan.  22,  1561,  son  of  Sir 
Nicholas  Bacon  (b.  1509;  d.  1579),  Lord  Keeper 
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of  the  Great  Seal  under  Elizabeth;  d.  at  Highgate, 
near  London,  Apr.  9,  1626.  He  studied  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  157^75,  and  in  1576  was 
admitted  to  Gray's  Inn.  He  entered  parliament 
in  1584,  became  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  Eng- 
land, and  rose  through  various  posts  in  the  public 
aervice  until  he  reached  the  Lord  Chancellorship 

in    1618.    The    same    year    he    was 
life.       raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Veru- 

1am,  and  three  years  later  was  made 
Viscount  St.  Albans.  In  1621  he  was  charged 
"with  accepting  bribes,  and  was  tried  and  found 
guilty;  his  offices  were  taken  from  him,  he  was 
sentenced  to  a  fine  of  ^0,000,  to  imprisonment 
during  the  king's  pleasure,  and  was  disabled  from 
sitting  in  parliament  and  coming  within  twelve 
miles  of  the  court.  Feeling  his  disgrace  keenly, 
he  went  into  retirement  and  devoted  the  remainder 
of  his  life  to  study  and  Uterary  work.  The  par- 
liamentary sentence,  however,  was  not  imposed, 
for  the  king  (James  I)  practically  remitted  his 
fine  and  in  1622  he  was  allowed  to  come  to  London. 
As  philosopher  and  man  of  letters  Bacon's  fame 
is  in  bright  contrast  to  his  sad  failure  in  public  life. 
His  philosophy  is  contained  chiefly  in  the  various 
parts  and  fragments  of  a  work  which  he  called 
Instavratio  magna  and  which  h6  left  incomplete; 
the  most  important  part  is  the  Novum  organum 
(published  1620).  His  philosophy  is  a  method 
rather  than  a  system;  but  the  influence  of  this 
method  in  the  development  of  British  thought 
can  hardly  be  overestimated.  As  Luther  was 
the  reformer  of  religion,  so  Bacon  was  the  reformer 
of  philosophy.  Luther  had  claimed  that  the  Scrip- 
ture was  to  be  interpreted  by  private  judgment, 
not  by  authority.  The  problem  of  Bacon  was  to 
suggest  a  method  of  interpreting  nature.  The 
old  method  afforded  no  fruits.  It  "  flies  from  the 
senses  and  particulars  "  to  the  most  general  laws, 

and    then    applies    deduction.    This 

Bacon's      is  the  "  anticipation  of  nature."    To 

Philosophy,   it  Bacon  opposes  the  "  interpretation 

of  natiu^."  Nature  is  to  be  inter- 
preted, not  by  the  use  of  the  deductive  syllogism, 
but  by  the  induction  of  facts,  by  a  gradual  ascent 
from  facts,  through  intermediate  laws  called 
"  axioms,"  to  the  forms  of  nature.  Before  begin- 
ning this  induction,  the  inquirer  is  to  free  his  mind 
from  certain  false  notions  or  tendencies  which 
distort  the  truth.  These  are  called  "  Idols " 
{idola),  and  are  of  foiu*  kinds:  "  Idols  of  the  Tribe  " 
(idola  tribus),  which  are  conmion  to  the  race; 
"  Idols  of  the  Den "  {idola  apecua),  which  are 
peculiar  to  the  individual;  "Idols  of  the  Market- 
place "  {idola  fori),  coming  from  the  misuse  of 
language;  and  "  Idols  of  the  Theater "  {idola 
theatri),  which  result  from  an  abuse  of  authority. 
The  end  of  induction  is  the  discovery  of  forms, 
the  ways  in  which  natural  phenomena  occur,  the 
causes  from  which  they  proceed.  Natm^  is  not 
to  be  interpreted  by  a  search  after  final  causes. 
"  Nature  to  be  commanded  must  be  obeyed." 
Philosophy  will  then  be  fruitful.  Faith  is  shown 
by  works.    Philosophy  is  to  be  known  by  fruits. 

In  the  application  of  this  method  in  the  physical 
tnd  moral  world.  Bacon  himself  accompli^ed  but 


little.  His  system  of  morals,  if  system  it  may  be 
called,  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  seventh  and  eighth 
books  of  his  De  attgmentis  sdentiarum  (1623;  a 
translation  into  Latin  and  expansion  of  an  earlier 
English  work,  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  1605), 
and  from  his  Essays  (first  ed.,  10  essays,  1597; 
ed.  with  38  essays,  1612;  final  ed.,  58  essays,  1625). 
Moral  action  means  action  of  the  human  will. 
•The  will  is  governed  by  reason.  Its  spur  is  the 
passions.  The  moral  object  of  the 
Ethics,  will  is  the  good.  Bacon,  like  the 
ancient  moralists,  failed  to  distinguish 
between  the  good  and  the  right.  He  finds  fault 
with  the  Greek  and  Roman  thinkers  for  disputing 
about  the  chief  good.  It  is  a  question  of  religion, 
not  of  ethics.  His  moral  doctrine  has  reference 
exclusively  to  this  world.  Duty  is  only  that  which 
one  owes  to  the  community.  Duty  to  God  is  an 
affair  of  religion.  The  cultivation  of  the  will  in  the 
direction  of  the  good  is  accomplished  by  the  for- 
mation of  a  habit.  For  this  Bacon  lays  down 
certain  precepts.  No  general  rules  can  be  made 
for  moial  action  imder  all  circumstances.  The 
characters  of  men  differ  as  their  bodies  differ. 

Bacon   separates   distinctly   religion    and   phi- 
losophy.   The  one  is  not  incompatible  with  the 
other;  for   "  a   little   philosophy   in- 

Relation    clineth  man's  mind  to  atheism,  but 

Between    depth  in  philosophy  bringeth  men's 
Philosophy  minds    about    to    religion."    Bacon 

and  Re-  has  been  sometimes  regarded  as  a 
ligion.  defender  of  unbelief,  because  he 
opposed  the  search  after  final  causes 
in  the  interpretation  of  nature.  But  it  is  one 
thing  to  discourage  the  search  after  final  causes 
in  science,  it  is  another  thing  to  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  final  causes.  "  I  had  rather  believe,"  he 
says,  "  all  the  fables  in  the  Legend  and  the  Tal- 
mud and  the  Alcoran  than  that  this  universal 
frame  is  without  a  mind  "  {Essay  on  Atheism), 
The  object  of  scientific  inquiry  should  be  the 
"form,"  not  the  final  cause. 

While  philosophy  is  not  atheistic  it  does  not 
infonn  religion.  Tertullian,  Pascal,  and  Bacon 
agree  in  proclaiming  the  separation  of  the  two 
domains.  Tertullian  and  Pascal  do  it  to  save 
religion  from  rationalism;  Bacon  does  it  to  save 
philosophy  from  the  "  Idols."  Credo  quia  absur- 
dum  is  expressed  in  the  following  words:  "  But  that 
faith  which  was  accounted  to  Abraham  for  right- 
eousness was  of  such  a  natm^  that  Sarah  laughed 
at  it,  who  therein  was  an  image  of  natural  reason. 
The  more  discordant,  therefore,  and  incredible,  the 
divine  mystery  is,  the  more  honor  is  shown  to 
God  in  believing  it,  and  the  nobler  is  the  victory 
of  faith  "  {De  augmentiSy  bk.  ix).  Religion  comes, 
therefore,  not  from  the  light  of  nature,  but  from 
that  of  revelation.  '^  First  he  breathed  light 
upon  the  face  of  the  matter,  or  chaos,  then  he 
breathed  light  into  the  face  of  man,  and  still  he 
breatheth  and  inspireth  light  into  the  face  of  his 
chosen "  {Essay  on  Truth),  One  may  employ 
reason  to  separate  revealed  from  natural  truth, 
and  to  draw  inferences  from  the  former;  but  we 
must  not  go  to  excess  by  inquiring  too  curiously 
into  divine  mysteries,  nor  attach  the  same  authority 
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to  inferences  as  to  principles.  If  Bacon  was  an 
atheist,  as  some  claim,  his  writings  are  certainly 
not  atheistic.  He  must,  in  that  case,  have  been  a 
hypocrite  in  order  to  be  a  flatterer,  and,  if  a  flatterer, 
a  most  foolish  one.  Yet  the  inductive  method 
has  given  natural  theology  the  facts  which  point 
most  significantly  to  God. 

Biblioorapht:  Bacon's  religious  works  are  thus  enumer- 
ated by  Prof.  Thomas  Fowler:  (1)  the  Mtdilationea  aacra 
(published  with  the  E—ajf,  1597):  (2)  A  Confesnon  of 
Faith  (written  before  1603.  published  1648);  (3)  a  Trans- 
laiion  of  Certain  Paalmt  into  BngUBh  Verm  (composed 
durinc  a  fit  of  sickness  1624«  published  1625):  (4)  three 
prayers,  The  Student' e  Prayer,  The  Writer' e  Prayer,  and 
a  third  composed  during  his  troubles  (1621).  The  most 
complete  and  best  edition  of  Bacon's  Worke  is  by  J.  Sped- 
ding,  R.  L.  Ellis,  and  D.  D.  Heath.  7  vols..  London.  1857- 
60,  new  ed.,  1870,  which  is  supplemented  by  Spedding's 
Letiere  and  Life,  7  vols..  1861-74;  abridged  ed.,  2  vols., 
1878.  Of  numerous  editions  of  special  works,  mention 
may  be  made  of  The  Advancement  of  Leamino  by  W. 
Aldis  Wright.  4th  ed..  Oxford.  1801;  the  Eaeaye  by  Arch- 
biabop  Whately.  London.  1856.  6th  ed.,  1864;  by  W.  Aldis 
Wright,  (Cambridge,  1862;  and  by  E.  A.  Abbott.  2 
vols..  London.  1876;  and  the  Novum  oroanum,  translation 
and  text  by  0.  W.  Kitchin.  Oxford.  1855;  text  with  in- 
troduction, notes,  etc.,  by  Thomas  Fowler,  2d  ed..  ib. 
1880.  For  the  life  of  Bacon  and  criticism,  consult 
Macaulay's  famous  essay  (handy  ed.,  by  Longmans,  1004). 
which,  however,  is  considered  incorrect  and  unfair; 
Thomas  Fowler.  Francie  Bacon,  in  the  series  ol  Bnglieh 
PhiloeopherM,  London.  1881;  idem,  in  DNB,  ii.  328- 
360  (the  best  summary);  R.  W.  Church,  in  the  Engliah 
Men  of  Letter;  London,  1884;  E.  A.  Abbott.  Francie  Bacon: 
Account  of  hie  Life  and  Worke,  ib.  1885;  J.  Nichol.  Francie 
Bacon,  hie  Life  and  Philoeophy,  f  vols.,  ib.  1888-80,  re- 
issued, 1001. 

BACON,  LEONARD:  Congregationalist;  b.  in 
Detroit,  Mich.,  Feb.  19,  1802;  d.  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  Dec.  24,  1881.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale 
in  1820,  studied  theology  at  Andover,  became  pas- 
tor of  the  First  (Center)  Church  in  New  Haven  in 
1825,  and  retained  his  connection  with  the  church 
during  his  life,  after  1866  as  pastor  emeritus.  He 
was  instructor  in  revealed  religion  in  the  Yale  Di- 
vinity School,  1866-71,  and  lecturer  on  church 
polity  and  American  church  history,  1871  till  his 
death.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  and  early  edi- 
tors of  The  New  Englander  (1843)  and  of  The 
New  York  Independent  (1848).  His  published  books 
include  a  life  and  selections  from  the  works 
of  Richard  Baxter  (2  vols..  New  Haven,  1830); 
Thirteen  Historical  Discourses  on  the  Completion  of 
Two  Hundred  Years  from  the  Beginning  of  the  First 
Church  in  New  Haven  (1839);  Slavery  Discussed  in 
Occasional  Essays  from  1833  to  1846  (New  York, 
1846);  The  Genesis  of  the  New  England  Churches 
(1874).  He  possessed  a  marked  individuality  of 
character  and  was  an  able  and  influential  leader 
in  his  denomination.  He  was  prominent  in  the 
slavery  contest,  and  was  a  prolific  writer  and  fre- 
quent speaker  upon  all  topics  of  social  and  political 
reform. 

BACON,  LEONARD  WOOLSEY:  Congregation- 
alist; b.  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Jan.  1,  1830;  d.  at 
Assonet,  Mass.,  May  12,  1907.  He  was  educated  at 
Yale  (B.A.,  1850);  he  studied  theology  at  Andover 
and  Yale  (1854),  and  medicine  at  Yale  (M.D.,  1855). 
He  was  pastor  of  St.  Peter's  Presbyterian  Church, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  1856-57  and  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  in  1857-60.     He 


was  missionary  at  large  for  Connecticut  in  1861-^ 
and  then  held  successive  pastorates  at  Stamford, 
Conn.  (1863-6.5),  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (1865-70),  and 
Baltimore,  Md.  (1871-72).  From  1872  to  1877  he 
was  in  Europe,  and  after  his  return  to  tiie  United 
States  was  pastor  at  Norwich,  Conn.  (1878-^), 
Philadelphia  (1883-86),  and  Augusta,  Ga.  (188&- 
88).  Since  1901  he  has  been  pastor  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church  at  Assonet,  Mass.  He  has  edited 
Congregational  Hymn  and  Tune  Book  (New  Haven, 
1857);  The  Book  of  Worship  (New  York,  1865); 
The  i/ife.  Speeches,  and  Discourses  of  Father  Hya- 
cinthe  (1872);  The  Hymns  of  MaHin  Luther  Set  to 
their  Original  MdodieSf  with  an  English  Version 
(1883);  and  The  Church  Book  :  Hymns  and  Tuna 
(1883).  He  has  also  written  The  Vatican  Cowh 
cU  (New  York,  1872);  Church  Papers:  Essays  on 
SubjecU  Ecclesiastical  and  Social  (1876);  The  Sim- 
plicity  that  Is  in  Christ  (1885);  Irenics  and  PoUm- 
ics  (1898);  History  of  American  Christianity  (1898); 
and  Story  of  the  CongregaHonalists  (1904). 

BACON  (BACO),  ROGER:  The  famous  Fran- 
ciscan theologian,  called  doctor  mirabUis  ;  b.  at  or 
near  Ilchester  (31  m.  s.  of  Bristol),  Somersetshire, 
1214;  d.  at  Oxford  June  11,  1294.  He  studied 
first  at  Oxford,  then  at  Paris,  where  he  took  tbe 
degree  of  doctor  of  holy  scripture  in  1248  and 
joined  the  order  of  St.  Francis, — ^probably  imme- 
diately after  receiving  his  degree.  In  taking  this 
step,  he  followed,  it  is  said,  the  advice  of  the  famous 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  Robert  Grosseteste  (q.v.);  but  iX 
IB  more  probable  that  his  countryman  Adam  of 
Marsh  {de  Marisco)  from  Bath,  himself  a  Francis- 
can and  professor  of  philosophy  at  Oxford  (d.  about 
1260),  induced  him  to  join  that  order  (of.  J.  Felten, 
Robert  Orosseteste,  Freiburg,  1887,  94  sqq.).  Baeon 
now  taught  in  Oxford  and  Paris,  though  it  can  not 
be  stated  how  long  he  stayed  in  either  place. 

On  account  of  his  deep  insight  into  the  realm  of 
natural  science,  which  was  then  little  known,  and 
because  of  the  astonishing  efifects  which  his  phys- 
ical experiments  produced  upon  pupils  and  other 
contemporaries,  he  was  suspected  of  being  a  "  mar 
gician  "  and  astrologer,  busying  himself  with  Mat 
arts.    Some  accidental  remarks  of  his  on  the  influ- 
ence of  the  stars  upon  human  destiny  may  have 
furnished  occasion  for  this  surmise.    There  is  no 
doubt  that  he  was  himself  the  scholar  of  whom  be 
narrates  that  he  was  fined  for  making  a  burning 
glass   {Op,  maj.f  iii,    116).    The  many  vexations 
which  he  experienced,   especially  at 
Suspected  the  hands  of  the  friars,  induced  him  to 
and  Perse-  write  to  Pope  Clement  IV  (formeily 
cuted  as  a   Guide   Foulques),   who   as   cardinal- 
Magician,    legate  in  France  and    En^and  had 
shown  a  friendly  disposition  toward 
him.    Clement  answered  from  Viterbo  (Aug.  22, 
1266)  in  a  kindly  manner,  and  requested  Bacon  to 
send  some  of  his  works.    Accordingly  he  sent  his 
Opus  majus  to  Rome,  and  between  1266  and  1268 
aiao  the  Opus  minus  and  Opus  tertium,    A  pupil  of 
Bacon,  the  London  magister  John,  seems  to  h&fo 
taken  an  important  part  at  that  time  in  interpret- 
ing these  works  to  the  pope,  and  probably  ^ 
produced  and  explained  some  instruments  made  by 
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his  teacher.  The  first  investigation  was  favoiv 
able  to  the  genial  scholar,  but  a  renewed  charge 
which  was  brought  against  him  by  the  general  of 
the  Franciscans,  Jerome  of  Ascoli,  during  the  pon- 
tificate of  Nicholas  III  (1277-81),  especially  on 
account  of  the  treatise  De  vera  astranomia,  ended 
with  Bacon's  imprisonment  in  a  monastery  either 
in  Paris  or  at  some  other  place  in  France.  Ten 
years  he  thus  spent  behind  the  walls,  but  when 
Jerome  had  become 'Pope  Nicholas  IV,  Bacon  ob- 
tained his  liberty  through  the  recommendation  of 
influential  friends  and  was  permitted  to  return  to 
En^and. 

Bacon  belongs  to  those  scientists  of  the  Middle 
Ages  who  approached  modem  methods.  On  this 
accotmt  he  criticizes  sharply  the  scholastic  method 
of  instruction.  In  his  Compendium  stvdii  philaso- 
phicB  he  speaks  disparagin^y  of  Aristotle,  Albert 
the  Great,  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  whose  "  boyish  " 
learning  and  effort  he  censures,  also  of  the  great 
Franciscan  theologian  Alexander  of  Hales.  The 
attacks  upon  the  latter  explain  in  part  the  hostil- 
ities which  he  experienced  from  his  fellow  friars. 
In  the  Opua  mapis  (treating  in  six  sections  "  of  the 
hindrances  of  philosophy;  of  the  relation  between 
theology  and  philosophy;  of  the  study  of  languages; 
of  mathematics;  of  optics;  of  experimental  knowl- 
edge") his  decidedly  antischolastic  standpoint  is 
also  evident.    No  less  do  we  find  this 

Anticipa-  in  his  0pu8  minus,  which  endeavors 
tion  of  Mod-  to  reproduce  the  contents  of  the  Opue 
em  Methods  prindpale  in  an  abbreviated  form,  and 

and  Dis-    in  the  Opua  teriium,  in  which  the  prin- 

coveries.  cipal  theses  of  both  works  are  repro- 
duced in  a  more  aphoristic  form 
(clothed  in  a  more  elegant  diction  to  make  their  un- 
derstanding easier  and  more  acceptable  to  his  papal 
protector  Clement  IV).  In  his  theological  works, 
of  which  two  only  have  been  preserved.  Bacon 
also  appears  as  representative  of  an  antischolastic 
tendency.  The  Epistola  de  laude  ScriptvrcB  Scurce 
(ed  .Wharton,  in  Ussher's  If  iatona  dogmaiica  de  Scrip- 
turis,  London,  1699)  is  permeated  by  a  reforma- 
tory spirit.  He  emphasizes  the  sentence:  Tota 
adentia  in  Bibliia  conienta  eat  principaliter  et  fonta- 
liter  ;  he  insists  upon  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in 
the  original  (and,  if  possible,  also  by  the  laity);  he 
emphasizes  in  a  critical  spirit  the  need  of  correcting 
the  Vulgate  and  cautions  against  the  implicit  con- 
fidence of  the  expositors  in  the  authority  of  the 
Church  Fathers.  In  the  last  of  his  works,  the 
Compendium  atudii  iheclogici  (composed  in  1292), 
he  appears  rather  as  a  representative  of  church 
tradition,  and  denounces  the  "  gross  errors  '*  of  a 
Parisian  theologian,  the  sententiarian  Richardus 
Comubiensis.  The  advanced  character  of  his 
theological  thought  and  teaching  is  evident  also  in 
his  works  on  natural  philosophy;  for  example,  he 
speaks  in  the  Opua  minua  of  the  "  seven  principal 
sins '  in  theological  study,  including  the  neglect  of 
the  original  languages  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  the 
corruption  of  the  traditional  text,  and  the  wrong 
confidence  in  the  authority  of  the  Fathers.  With 
regard  to  the  future  progress  and  triumphs  of 
natiu>al  science,  Bacon,  in  bold  anticipation,  fore- 
saw and  predicted  many  things,  which  assure  to 
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him  the  repute  of  a  prophet,  just  as  he  discovered 
the  principles  of  the  telescope  and  microscope,  was 
able  to  outline  the  laws  of  refraction  and  reflection, 
and  penetrated  more  deeply  into  the  laws  of  cos- 
mology than  any  other  scholar  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
His  proofs  that  the  Julian  calendar  needed  correc- 
tion, and  the  ways  and  means  which  he  indicated 
to  accomplish  this  end,  and  for  which  he  was  praised 
by  Copernicus,  must  also  be  mentioned. 

Of  Bacon's  writings  the  most  are  philosophical, 
or  rather  physical.  The  most  important  works 
of  this  class,  especially  the  Opua  majua,  remained 
in  manuscript  till  toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  Opera  chemica  Rogeri  Baconia,  which 
was  published  in  folio  in  1485,  was  followed  by  a 
few  minor  writings  pertaining  to  alchemy  and 
mathematics.  Of  these  the  most  interesting  is 
the  tractate  on  the  secret  powers  of  art  and  nature 
(first  published  at  Paris,  1541,  \mder  the  title, 
De  mirabili  poteatate  artia  et  naiurce ;  often  issued 
since  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century 
with  the  title:  De  secretia  operibua  artia  et  naturce). 
His  principal  work,  Opua  majua  ad 
Writings.  Clemeniem  IV,  was  first  published 
in  the  eighteenth  centiuy  by  Samuel 
Jebb  (London,  1733),  and  not  before  1859  were 
his  philosophical  and  physical  works,  which  sup- 
plement his  main  work,  issued  (Fr.  R,  Baconia 
opera  qucsdam  hactenua  inedita,  acil,  Opua  tertium, 
Opua  minua,  Compendium  atudii  philoaophicB,  De 
nuUitate  magice,  De  aecretia  natures  operibua,  ed. 
J.  F.  Brewer,  Rolls  Series,  No.  15).  Two  other 
works  followed  this  publication:  the  tractate  De 
philoaophia  morali,  which  Bacon  composed  as  part 
vii  of  his  Opua  majua  (Dublin,  1860),  and  De  muUi- 
pLicatione  apecierum,  which  was  published  in  1897 
as  an  addition  to  J.  H.  Bridges's  new  edition  of 
the  Opua  majua  (The  Opua  majua  of  R.  Bacon, 
edited'  with  introduction  and  analytical  table,  2  vols., 
Oxford,  1897),  which  gives  for  the  first  time  the 
complete  text,  including  also  the  seventh  part, 
of  moral-philosophical  contents.  His  Greek  Oram- 
mar  and  a  Fragment  of  hia  Hebrew  Grammar,  edited 
from  the  manuscript,  with  notes  by  E.  Nolan  and 
S.  A.  Hirsch,  appeared  in  1902  (London),  and  a 
Greek  tragedy  was  first  published  in  the  same 
year  by  the  Cambridge  press.  In  manuscript  are 
still  the  Computua  na,turalium  (3  books  ()ertaining 
to  the  calendar  and  chronology),  the  Communia 
naturalium,  and  the  Communia  mathematica. 

O.  ZOCKLERf. 
Biblioorapht:  For  the  life  Jebb's  preface  to  his  edition  of 
the  Opua  ma/iM,  ut  sup.;  M.  le  Clero,  in  the  HUtoura  lU^ 
Uraire  da  la  Prance,  vol.  xx,  Paris,  1842;  E.  Cbarles.  Rogar 
Bacon,  aa  via,  aaa  otmraoea,  aea  doctrinaa^  Paris,  1861  (**a 
model  of  industry,  skill,  and  intelligence  ");  L.  Schneider, 
Roger  Bacon,  aina  Monogra'phie  zur  Oaaehichie  dar  Phv- 
lo9ophia  dea  drtiaahnten  Jahrhundcrta,  Augsbuis.  1873; 
DNB,  ii«  374-378;  J.  H.  Bridges,  in  the  introduction 
to  his  edition  of  the  Opua  majua,  ut  sup.  (this  and 
Charles  are  the  best  sources);  H.  Hurter,  Thaologia  ea- 
iholica  temporamedii  eevi,  pp.  310-312.  Innsbruck,  1809. 
On  Bacon  as  scientific  investigator  consult:  K.  Werner, 
Dia  PaycKologia,  Erkenntnialehra  und  Wiaaanaehafialahradea 
Roger  Baco,  and  Dia  Koamologia  und  aUgemeine  Naturlehre 
dea  Roger  Baco,  both  Vienna,  1879.  For  his  significance 
as  forerunner  of  the  evangelical  doctrine  of  scripture  and 
as  Bible-critic  F.  A.  Qasquet,  Engliah  Bible  CrxHciam  in 
Iha  Thirteanth  Century,  in  The  Dublin  Review,  cxxii  (1898). 
1-22. 
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BADEN,  bdMen:  A  grand  duchy  in  the  south- 
western part  of  the  German  Empire,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Hesse  and  Bavaria,  on  the  east  by 
Wttrttemberg  and  HohenxoUem,  on  the  south  and 
west  by  the  Rhine,  which  separates  it  from  Switzeiv 
land,  Alsace,  and  the  Rhine  Palatinate  (Rhenish 
Bavaria);  area,  5,281  square  miles;  population 
(1900),  1,867,944,  of  whom  1,131,639  (60.6^) 
are  Roman  Catholics;  704,058  (37.7)(),  Evan- 
gelical Protestants,  partly  Lutherans,  and  including 
some  of  the  Reformed  communion,  especially  near 
the  Swiss  border,  and  several  flourishing  Methodist 
congregations,  which  have  received  help  from 
America;  5,563,  other  Christians;  26,132  (1.4^), 
Jews;  and  552,  otherwise  classified.  In  late  years, 
owing  to  immigration  and  emigration,  the  number 
of  Roman  Catholics  has  decr^ised,  while  that  of 
Protestants  has  increased. 

In  the  eye  of  the  law  the  Evangelical  and  Roman 
Catholic  Churches  are  public  corporations  with  the 
fight  of  holding  public  divine  services.  Other 
bodies  are  restricted  to  privileges  specially  granted. 
Congregations  manage  their  own  affairs  and  the 
right  of  patronage  is  imknown^  Ecclesiastical 
property  is  administered  by  Chiurch  and  State 
jointly.  No  religious  order  can  be  introduced 
without  consent  of  the  government.  Invested 
funds  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick  and  the  poor,  as 
well  as  for  education,  have  generally  be^  with- 
drawn from  ecclesiastical  boards. 

The  Evangelical  Protestant  Established  Church 
is  a  union  of  diverse  elements,  consequent  upon 
territorial  changes,  accomplished  in  1821.  As 
now  constituted  the  grand  duke  is  at  the  head. 
AU  permanent  residents  of  a  parish  are  regarded 
as  members  of  the  congregation,  and  the  active 
members  choose  a  representative  committee, 
which  has  a  voice  in  the  selection  of  the  pastor 
and  important  financial  questions,  and  selects 
the  Church  Coimcil.  The  latter  with  the  pastor 
has  the  general  charge  of  the  congregation.  Con- 
gregations are  united  into  dioceses,  and  diocesan 
synods,  consisting  of  all  pastors  and  an  equal 
number  of  elders  meet  yeariy.  Diocesan  affairs 
are  in  the  hands  of  a  dean  and  a  diocesan  com- 
mittee of  two  clerical  and  two  lay  members  elected 
by  the  synod.  A  general  synod  meets  every  five 
years;  it  consists  of  the  Prelate,  seven  members 
named  by  the  grand  duke,  and  one  clerical  and  one 
lay  delegate  from  each  synod.  It  cooperates  in 
ecclesiastical  legislation,  approves  the  church 
budget,  has  the  right  of  complaint  against  the 
Upper  Church  Council,  and  chooses  a  synodal 
committee  to  work  with  the  latter.  The  Upper 
Church  Coimcil  is  appointed  by  the  grand  duke. 
Church  revenues  are  supplemented,  when  necessary, 
by  taxation,  equal  sums  being  appropriated  for 
the  Evangelical  and  Roman  Catholic  Churches, 
although  the  latter  has  declined  such  aid  under  the 
condition  imposed  binding  the  bishop  to  accept  all 
laws  and  ordinances  of  the  State.  Ministers  receive 
salaries,  ranging  from  1,600  to  4,000  marks,  graded 
according  to  years  of  service.  Religious  instruc- 
tion is  obligatory  in  all  schools  and  a  (Protestant) 
theological  faculty  is  maintained  at  Heidelberg. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  Baden  belongs 


to  the  province  of  the  Uj^)^  Rhine  and  forms  the 
archbishopric  of  Freiburg.  The  relations  between 
Church  and  State,  particulariy  the  questioos  of  the 
position  of  the  bishops,  the  appointment  of  priests, 
the  maintenance  of  independent  Roman  Oatholic 
schools,  the  right  of  establishing  religious  societies 
and  institutions,  and  the  management  of  church 
property,  have  been  in  almost  continual  dispute 
between  the  government  and  the  curia,  and  pro- 
tracted negotiations  have  not  led  to  a  permanent 
settl^nent.  Wilhslm  Gobts. 

BADEN  (DC  AARGAU),  CONFERENCE  OP:  An 

eariy  attempt  to  check  the  Reformation  in  Switser- 
land.  It  met  at  Baden  in  Aargau,  May  21, 1526, 
and  closed  June  8.  The  assembly  was  large  and 
brilliant,  the  cities,  with  the  exception  of  Zurich, 
having  very  generally  sent  their  delegates  and  theo- 
logians. The  chief  speakers  for  the  Reformation 
were  (Ecolampadius  and  Berthold  Haller;  for  the 
Roman  Catholics  Eck,  Faber,  and  Mumer.  The 
entire  conduct  of  the  assembly  was  in  the  hands  cl 
the  opponents  of  the  Reformation  and  its  dedsion 
against  the  latter  was  a  foregone  condusion.  Its 
decrees,  however,  had  little  influence  on  the 
popular  mind,  and  indiscreet  efforts  to  ^ve  them 
practical  effect  brought  them  still  further  into 
cUsfavor.  The  acts  were  published  by  Mumer 
(buc^me,  1527). 

Biblioobapht:  8ohaff»  Chrittian  Churdi,  vii,  08-102;  Naw 
York.  1802. 

BADEN  (IN  BADEN),  CONFERENCE  OF,  1589. 

See  PiBTORiuB. 

BADER,  ba'der,  JOHANN:  Leader  of  the 
Reformation  at  Landau  in  the  Palatinate  (18  m. 
n.w.  of  Carlsruhe);  b.,  probably,  at  ZweibrQcken 
(50  m.  w.  of  Speyer),  Rhenish  Bavaria,  about 
1470;  d.  at  Landau  shortly  before  Aug.  16,  1545. 
Of  his  eariy  years  almost  nothing  is  Imown.  He 
seems  to  have  studied  at  Heidelberg  in  1486  and 
succeeding  years  and  then  i^pears  as  chi^lain  in 
ZweibrQcken,  where  he  was  also  tutor  to  Duke 
Ludwig  (b.  1502).  In  1518  Bader  was  called  as 
minister  to  Landau,  where  he  labored  till  his  death. 
From  1522  he  openly  opposed  Roman  abuses  and 
especially  auricular  confession.  Called  to  ai^)ear 
before  the  spiritual  court  at  Speyer,  he  followed 
the  summons  and,  after  many  proceedings,  was 
bidden,  Jiily  17,  1523,  to  preach  in  future  the  holy 
gospel  only  and  to  obey  the  imperial  mandates. 
As  he  bdieved  that  he  had  been  preaching  the  pure 
gospel,  he  did  not  fed  called  upon  to  change  his 
former  manner,  and,  uphdd  by  the  confidence  of 
his  congregation,  he  opposed  the  teachings  of  the 
Church  the  more,  and  openly  attacked  the  doc- 
trine of  purgatory,  mass  for  the  dead,  invocation 
of  the  saints,  monastic  vows,  and  fasts.  For  this 
he  was  again  summoned  to  Speyer,  Mar.  10,  1524. 
His  proposal,  to  prove  his  teachings  from  the  New 
Testament,  was  rejected,  and  he  was  exconunu- 
nicated.  Not  in  the  least  intimidated,  he  appealed 
to  a  future  council,  published  his  appeal  with  all 
the  documents,  and,  supported  by  the  dty-coundl, 
steadfastly  continued  his  reformatory  work.  He 
devoted  great  care  to  the  instruction  of  the  youth, 
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and  assembled  the  ''  young  people  "  of  the  city 
and  instructed  them  in  the  Christian  faith.  About 
Easter,  1526,  he  published  his  OesprdchabUchlein, 
which  may  be  re^uxled  as  the  oldest  evangelical 
catechism.  In  this  he  gives  an  exposition  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  the  Apostles'  Creed,  the  doctrine 
of  baptism,  and  the  ten  commandments.  In  1527 
he  opposed  the  Anabaptists,  but  afterward  he  was 
strongly  influenced  by  Schwenckfeld,  as  appears 
especially  in  his  Katechismua  published  in  1544, 
a  new  edition  of  his  earlier  work,  containing  a 
treatment  of  the  Lord's  Supper  not  found  in  the 
OesprOchabUchlein.  He  states  that  where  the  prin- 
cipal requisite  for  a  true  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper — a  church  of  true  believers — ^is  lacking, 
it  is  better  not  to  celebrate.  And  indeed,  after 
1541,  Bader  could  no  more  be  induced  to  celebrate 
the  Lord's  Supper  at  Landau,  because  he  did  not 
regard  the  congregation  there  as  sufficiently  holy. 

Julius  Net. 
Bibuographt:  J.  P.  Gelbert,  Magiater  Johann  Baders  Leben 
und  Sduriften,  Neustadt,  1868.  For  a  full  aooount  of  the  de- 
bate on  infant  baptism  at  Landau,  Jan.  20, 1627,  between 
Hans  Denk  and  Bader,  of.  Bader's  BrQderliehe  Wamung 
far  den  ntwm  AbgdUischen  Orden  der  Widert&uffer  (1627), 
of  which  copies  are  to  be  found  in  Munich  and  in  the  li- 
brary of  the  University  of  Rodiester.  Bader  strongly 
omMMed  Denk  at  the  time,  but  later  he  adopted  most  of 
his  views;  cf.  L.  Keller,  Bin  ApoHel  dtr  WiedertOufer,  pp. 
106-200,  Leipsic,  1882. 

BAEinSCH,  btotsh,  BRUNO  JOHAimES  LEO- 
POLD: German  Lutheran;  b.  at  Halle  Mar.  25, 
1859.  He  was  educated  at  the  gjnnnasium  and 
university  of  his  native  city,  and  held  successive 
pastorates  at  Rothenburg  on  the  Saale  (1886-88) 
and  Erfurt  (1888-93).  In  1893  he  became  privat- 
docent  of  Old  Testament  science  at  the  University 
of  Jena,  where  he  was  appointed  associate  professor 
in  1899  and  full  professor  two  years  later.  In 
theology  he  is  an  adherent  of  the  lustorioo-critical 
school.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  K&nigliche 
Akademie  gemeinniUziger  Wiasenschaften  since  1891, 
and  has  written  Daa  Bundeabudi,  Ex,  xx,  IBiS-xxiii, 
SS  (Halle,  1892);  Die  modeme  Bibelkritik  und  die 
AtUarim  dee  GoUeeioortee  (Erfurt,  1892);  Daa 
HeiligkeitegeeeU,  Lev.  xvii-xxvi,  eine  historisch- 
kritieche  UrUersuchung  (1893);  Oeschichtsconstruo- 
tion  Oder  Wieeenachaftt  (Halle,  1896) ;  Die  BUcher 
Exodtu,  Leviticua,  Numeri  iiberaetzt  und  erkldrt 
(2  vols.,  GOttingen,  1900-03);  H.  St.  Chamberlains 
Voratellungen  mber  die  Religion  der  Semiten  (Lan- 
gensalza,  1905);  and  AUorientaliacher  und  israeliti- 
scher  Monotheismue  (Tubingen,  1906). 

BAERWINKEL,  FRIEDRICH  WILHELM  RICH- 
AftD :  German  Lutheran ;  b.  at  Dallmin  (a 
village  near  Perleberg,  77  m.  n.w.  of  Berlin) 
July  3,  1840.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities 
of  BonD  and  Halle  from  1859  to  1862  (Ph.D.,  Jena, 
1864),  and  after  passing  his  theological  exami- 
nations in  1862  and  1865,  being  at  the  same  time 
a  private  tutor,  was  a  teacher  in  a  real-school  in 
Halle  from  1863  to  1868.  Since  the  latter  year  he 
has  been  pastor  of  the  Reglerkirche  in  Erfurt, 
where  he  is  also  superintendent  and  senior  of  the 
Evangelical  Ministerium,  as  well  as  a  member  of 
the  local  academy  of  sciences  since  1891,  being 
likewise  a  member  of  its  senate  since  1905.    He  has 


been,  moreover,  a  member  of  the  governing  board 
of  the  Evangelischer  Bund  since  its  establishment  in 
1886,  and  is  a  member  of  the  synodical  council  of 
the  Prussian  General  Synod,  besides  being  president 
of  several  ecclesiastical  committees.  He  is  a  me- 
diating theologian,  and  an  advocate  of  the  '*  mod- 
em theology  of  the  ancient  faith."  He  has  written 
Luther  in  Erfurt  (Erfurt,  1868);  Ueber  den  religidaen 
Wert  von  Reuter*8  "  Ut  min  Stramtid  "  (1876);  and 
Im  Garten  Gottes  (1900),  as  well  as  many  briefer 
pamphlets,  particularly  in  the  Flugachriften  dee 
evangelischen  Bundee. 

BAETHGEN,  b^th'gen,  FRIEDRICH  WILHELM 
ADOLF:  Protestant  theologian;  b.  at  Lachem 
(a  village  near  Hameln,  25  m.  s.w.  of  Hanover) 
Jan.  16,  1849;  d.  at  Rohrbach  (a  village  near 
Heidelberg)  Sept.  6,  1905.  He  studied  at  061- 
tingen  and  Kiel,  and  served  in  the  German  army 
in  the  war  against  France,  1870-71.  He  was  in 
Russia,  1873-76;  in  Berlin,  1876-77,  and  in  the 
British  Museum,  1878.  He  became  privat-docent 
at  Kiel  in  1878,  and  associate  professor  of  theology 
ID  1884.  From  1881  to  1884  he  was  also  adjunctue 
ministerii  in  Kiel.  In  1888  he  was  called  to  Halle 
in  the  same  capacity,  but  in  the  following  year 
was  appointed  regular  professor  of  theology  at 
Greifswald,  where  he  also  became  counselor  and 
member  of  the  Pomeranian  consistory.  In  1895 
he  was  called  to  Berlin.  He  was  the  author  of 
Untereuchungen  iiber  die  Pealmen  nach  der  Pe- 
eckUa  (Kiel,  1878);  Sindban  oder  die  eieben  weieen 
Meister  (Leipsic,  1879);  Syrieche  Grammatik  dee 
Mar  Eliae  von  Tirhan  herausgegeben  und  Hbereetzt 
(1880);  Anmulh  und  WUrde  in  der  alttestamen^ 
lichen  Poeeie  (Kiel,  1880,  a  lecture);  FragmerUe 
eyriacher  und  arabiacher  Hiatoriker  herauagegeben 
und  aberaetzt  (Leipsic,  1884);  Evangelienfragmente  : 
der  griechiache  Text  dea  Cureton'achen  Syrera  wieder- 
hergeatdU  (1885);  BeUrOge  xur  aemitiachen  Reli- 
gionageachidue  :  der  Gott  laraela  und  die  Gdtter  der 
Heiden  (Berlin,  1888);  Die  Paalmen,  ilberaetzt  und 
erkldrt  (G6ttmgen,  1897);  sjidHiob  iiberaetzt  (1898); 
in  addition  to  preparing  the  second  edition  of 
Riehm's  Handwdrterbuch  dea  bibliachen  AUertuma 
(2  voU.,  Bielefeld,  1893-94). 

BAGSHAWE,  EDWARD  GILPIN :  Roman  Cath- 
olic titular  archbishop  of  Seleucia  Trachea;  b.  at 
London  Jan.  12,  1829.  He  was  educated  at  Lon- 
don University  College  School  and  at  St.  Maiys 
College,  Oscott,  near  Birmingham  (B.A.,  London 
University,  1848).  In  1849  he  joined  the  Congre- 
gation of  the  Oratory  of  St.  Philip  Neri,  London, 
and  in  1852  was  ordained  priest  by  Cardinal  Wise- 
man. After  a  priesthood  of  twenty  years  he  was 
consecrated  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Nottingham 
by  Archbishop  Manning  (Nov.  12,  1874),  but 
resigned  in  1901.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
appointed  titular  bishop  of  Hypepa,  and  in  1904 
was  elevated  to  the  titular  archdiocese  of  Seleu- 
cia Trachea.  In  addition  to  a  number  of  briefer 
pamphlets,  he  has  written  Notea  on  Chriatian  Doc- 
trine (London,  1896;  originally  a  series  of  lectures 
delivered  before  the  Hammersmith  Training  College 
for  Teachers);  The  Breviary  Hymna  and  Miawl 
Sequences  in  English  Verae  (1900);  The  Paalma  and 
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CanticUs  in  Bnglish  Vene  (1903);  and  Doctrinal 
Hymns,  toith  the  Life  of  Our  Lord  in  the   Maes 

(1906). 

BAHRDT,  bOrt,  KARL  FRIBDRICH:  A  carica- 
ture of  the  vulgar  rationalism  of  the  eighteenth 
century;  b.  at  Bischofswerda  (20  m.  e.n.e.  of 
Dresden),  Saxony,  Aug.  25,  1741;  d.  at  Halle  Apr. 
23,  1792.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Lutheran  pastor 
who  afterward  became  professor  at  Leipsic,  and 
commenced  his  studies  at  Leipsic  when  quite  yoimg. 
In  spite  of  his  many  pranks  he  was  promoted  as 
magister  and  appointed  catechist  at  St.  Peter's. 
Being  devoted  to  Biblico-exegetical  studies  under  the 
influence  of  the  learned  Emesti,  he  was  made  ex- 
traordinary professor  in  Biblical  philology  1766,  but 
was  dismissed  in  1768  for  immoral  life.  At  the 
same  time  he  abandoned  the  orthodox  standpoint, 
which  he  probably  never  had  held  seriously.  From 
now  on  his  life  is  that  of  a  dissolute  adventurer. 
He  appears  first  at  Erfurt,  afterward  at  Giess^ 
(1771),  where  he  managed  to  obtain  a  theological 
professorship.  Here  he  published  (1772)  a  silly 
"  Musterrevision "  of  the  Bible,  entitled  Neueste 
Offenbarungen  Gottee  in  Briefen  und  ErzMungen, 
which  even  Goethe  ridiculed  (in  his  Prolog  gu  den 
neueeten  Offenbarungen  Oottee).  The  enlightener 
was  dismissed  from  his  office  in  Giessen  in  1775. 
He  then  tried  his  luck  as  director  of  a  phUanthro- 
picum  in  the  Grisons,  then  as  superintendent-gen- 
eral m  the  Palatinate,  finally  as  privat-docent  at 
Halle.  That  he  was  received  here,  was  due  to  the 
liberal  government  of  King  Frederick  II  of  Prussia, 
whose  free-thinking  minister  of  ecclesiastical  af- 
fairs and  of  public  instruction,  Zedlits,  procured 
for  Bahrdt  the  venia  legendi.  He  attracted  great 
attention,  not  so  much  by  his  lectures  as  by  his 
surprisingly  prolific  literary  productivity.  With 
reckless  brutality  he  attacked  every  kind  of 
belief  in  revealed  religion.  His  System  der  morali- 
achen  Religion  (Berlin,  1787)  advocates  open 
naturalism;  Christ  is  to  him  the  greatest  natural- 
ist. Having  ruined  his  religious  and  moral  reputa- 
tion, he  finally  opened  an  inn  in  a  vineyard  near 
Halle,  and  thus  sought  to  attract  the  interest  of 
students  of  the  university.  Meanwhile  the  Prus- 
sian government  had  taken  a  different  oom-se; 
Frederick  II  was  succeeded  by  the  reactionary 
Frederick  William  II  (178&-97),  whose  nunister  of 
worship,  W6llner,  in  1788  endeavored  to  restore 
orthodoxy.  Bahrdt  did  not  hesitate  to  ridicule 
(anonymously)  WOllner's  religious  edict  in  a  com- 
edy. For  this  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  fortress 
of  Magdeburg  in  1789.  During  the  year  which  he 
spent  here  he  wrote  smutty  stories  and  his  auto- 
biography, a  mixture  of  falsehood,  hypocrisy,  and 
impudent  self-abasement.  In  1790  he  again 
opened  his  inn,  fell  ill  in  1791,  and  died  of  disease 
induced  by  a  too  free  use  of  mercury  in  the  attempt 
to  effect  a  self-ctire.  In  Halle  the  report  was 
spread  that  he  died  of  an  undean  disease.  Highly 
gifted,  Bahrdt  never  yielded  to  moral  discipline, 
and  thus  sunk  into  the  deepest  baseness;  in  his 
later  years  he  seems  to  have  lost  eveiy  trace  of 
decency;  the  flood  of  writings  which  he  sent  out 
into  the  woAd  is  altogether  worthless;  he  is  in 


every  respect  merely  a  repree^tative  of  a  wholly 
demoralised  rationaUsm.         Paul  TdcHACUEsr. 

Biblioobapht:  D.  Pott,  L«6«n,  MnnunoenundSckiekmUdm 
C.  F.  BahrtU,  au9  Urkunden  QtMOffen,  4  p«rt«,  Berlin.  1780- 
01;  Q.  Frank,  in  Raumen  Hiatoriadis  TtuchmOnuk,  aer. 
4,  vol.  yii.  1866.  203-370.  eq>eoi*Uy  346  aqq. 

BAIER,  bcd'er,  JOHAHH  WILHELM:  Lutheran 
theologian  of  the  seventeenth  century;  b.  at  Nu- 
remberg Nov.  11,  1647;  d.  at  Weimar  Oct.  19, 
1695.  He  studied  philology,  especially  Oriental, 
and  philosophy  at  Altdorf  from  1664  to  1669,  in 
which  year  he  went  to  Jena  and  became  a  disdp^ 
of  the  celebrated  Musseus,  the  representative  of  the 
middle  party  in  the  syncretistic  controversy,  whose 
daughter  he  married  in  1674.  Taking  his  doctor's 
degree  the  same  year,  he  became  in  1675  professor 
of  church  history  tn  the  university,  and  lectured 
with  great  success  on  several  different  branches  of 
theology.  In  1682  he  was  chosen  to  represent  the 
Protestant  side  in  the  negotiations  with  the  papal 
legate  Steno,  bishop  of  Tina,  for  reunion  of  the 
Churches.  He  was  three  times  rector  at  Jena  be- 
fore he  was  called  by  the  elector  Frederick  m,  in 
1694,  as  professor  and  provisional  rector  to  the 
new  university  of  Halle.  Here  his  devotMHi  to 
strict  orthodoxy  brought  him  into  conflict  with 
some  of  his  colleagues,  and  the  pietistic  movonent 
also  gave  him  trouble,  so  that  after  a  year  he  was 
gjad  to  accept  the  combined  positions  of  chief 
court  preacher,  superintendent,  and  pastor  at 
Weimar — ^which,  however,  he  held  only  a  few 
months.  He  left  a  name  in  the  history  of  theology, 
especially  by  his  dogmatic  compendium,  which 
still  preserves  the  early  Protestant  traditions 
among  Hi^  Lutherans,  especially  in  America. 
The  Jena  theologians,  and  Mussus  in  particular, 
had  been  asked  by  Ernest  the  Pious  to  draw  up 
such  a  work,  to  take  the  place  of  the  antiquated 
Hutter,  and  Musseus  urged  his  son^-law  to  do  it. 
The  first  edition  appeared  in  1686,  the  second,  en- 
larged, in  1691,  and  it  has  been  frequently  reprinted 
since.  It  was  conmiended  for  general  use  as  a 
text-book  by  its  method,  its  cc^idseness,  and  its 
absence  of  mere  polemics.  It  was  obviously,  how- 
ever, intended  by  its  author  as  a  vindication  of  the 
Jena  theology,  which  had  been  sharply  attacked 
from  Wittenberg,  and  lay  under  some  suspicion  of 
S3mcretism.  Its  dependence  upon  Musaeus  is  really 
the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  book,  which  is 
largely  a  compilation  from  him.  Baier's  other 
works  include  polemical  writing9  against  Erber- 
mann,  a  convert  to  Roman  Catholicism  and  a 
Jesuit,  and  against  the  Quakers;  and  three  other 
compendiums,  published  after  his  death  (1698),  one 
of  exegetical,  and  one  of  moral  theology,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  history  of  dogma.  His  real  signifi- 
cance lies  in  the  fact  that  he  handed  on  and  popu- 
larized the  theology  of  Musseus;  and  his  work  was 
continued  by  Buddeus,  whom  he  left  at  Halle  as 
professor  of  moral  philosophy. 

(Johannes  Kttnee.) 

Bduoobapht:  Q.  A.  Will.  Nlimb0rgi»di$9  G^UhrtenUxikon, 
i.  47-63,  y,  80.  Nuremberg,  1755;  W.  Schrmder.  OMditefUe 
der  FriedrichtunivernUU  tu  HalU,  i,  49-50,  Berlin,  lf04; 
C.  Stange.  Die  ey^emaiiechen  Primipien  in  der  Thtoiagte 
dee  Af  uadMt,  Halle,  1805. 
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BAIER,  JOHAlVlfES:  German  Roman  Catho- 
lic; b.  at  Hetzles  (a  suburb  of  Erlangen)  Oct. 
16,  1852.  He  was  educated  at  the  Lyceum  of 
Bamberg  and  the  University  of  Munich  (D.D., 
1885),  and  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in 
1877.  From  that  year  until  1882  he  was  a  tutor 
in  the  archiepiscopal  seminary  for  boys  at  Bam- 
berg and  also  assistant  lecturer  in  dogmatics  at 
the  lyceum  of  the  same  city,  besides  being  assist- 
ant parish  priest  at  Bamberg  and  Nuremberg  in 
the  summer  of  1877  and  at  Hersbruck  in  1879-80. 
In  1882-86  he  was  a  teacher  of  religion  at  the  nor- 
mal school  at  Bamberg,  where  he  became  Oher- 
lehrer  and  tutor  in  the  latter  year,  and  where  he 
has  been  professor  since  1901.  Since  1906  he  haa 
been  headmaster  of  the  same  institution,  and  in 
the  same  year  was  made  an  honorary  Austin  friar. 
In  theology  "  he  belongs  to  the  conservative  party 
and  is  a  friend  of  rational  sound  progress."  Be- 
sides many  contributions  to  theological  and  philo- 
sophical periodicals,  and  in  addition  to  niuner- 
ous  poems,  he  has  written,  frequently  under  the 
pseudonym  of  Dr.  Johannes  Scholasticus,  Die 
Naturehe  (Regensburg,  1886);  Die  religidse  Unter- 
weisung  in  der  VolksachtUe  (Wtlraburg,  1890);  Der 
heilige  Bruno,  Bischof  von  Wurzburg,  ah  Katechet 
(1891);  Dew  aUe  AugusHnerldoster  in  WUrzburg 
(1894);  Die  SteUung  der  Religionsunterricht  znr 
PhUoaophie  Herharts  (1895);  Dr,  Martin  Luthers 
Aufenthait  in  Wurzburg  (1895);  Die  Geschichte  dee 
Cisterzieneerklostere  Langheim  mit  den  Wallfahrts- 
orten  Vierzehnheiligen  und  Marienweiher  (1895); 
Die  Geschichte  der  beiden  Karmelitenkldater  und  dee 
Reurerinnenkloetere  im  WUrzburg  (1900);  Sailers 
Such  abet  Erziehung  far  Erzieher  (Freiburg,  1901); 
Analyse  und  Synthese  im  Religionsunterricht  (Wtlrz- 
burg,  1902);  Sailer  in  seinem  VerhdUnis  zur  moder- 
nen  POdagogik  (1904);  Die  Willensbildung  (Kemp- 
ten,  1905);  and  Methodik  des  Religionsunterrichts 
in  Volks-  und  MittdschuUn  (Leipsic,  1906). 

BAILETy  HENRY:  Chiu-ch  of  England,  canon 
of  St.  Augustine's,  Canterbury;  b.  at  North  Lever- 
ton  (13  m.  n.w.  of  LinooUi),  Notts.,  Feb.  12,  1815. 
He  was  educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge 
(BA.,  1839).  He  was  Crosse  University  Scholar 
in  1839  and  Tyrwhitt  Hebrew  University  Scholar, 
1st  dass,  two  years  later,  while  he  was  elected 
fellow  of  his  college  in  1842  and  Hebrew  lecturer 
in  1848.  From  1850  to  1878  he  was  warden  of 
St.  Augustine's  College,  of  which  he  has  been  hon- 
orary fellow  since  1878,  and  after  1863  was  honorary 
canon  of  Canterbury.  He  was  also  rector  of  West 
Tarring,  Sussex,  from  1878  to  1892  and  was  rural 
dean  of  Storrington  in  1886-92.  He  was  twice 
appointed  Select  Preacher  at  Cambridge  and  was 
Proctor  in  Convocation  in  1886-92.  Since  1888 
he  has  been  canon  of  St.  Augustine's.  He  has 
written  Rituale  Anglo-Catholicum  (London,  1847); 
Manual  of  Devotion  for  Clergy  (1890);  and  Gospel 
of  the  Kingdom  (1902). 

BAILLET,  ba^'y^,  ADRIEN:  Roman  Catholic; 
b.  at  Neuville,  near  Beauvais  (54  m.  n  ji.w.  of  Paris), 
June  13,  1649;  d.  in  Paris  Jan.  21,  1706.  He  was 
educated  in  the  Seminary  of  Beauvais;  became  a 
priest  1675  and  obtained  a  small  vicarage;  in  1680 


he  was  appointed  secretary  to  Lamoignon,  presi- 
dent of  the  Parliament  of  Pans,  and  spent  the  rest 
of  his  life  in  unremitting  devotion  to  study.  His 
most  important  works  were:  Jugements  des  savants 
sur  les  principaux  ouvrages  et  auteurs  (9  vols.,  Paris, 
1685-86);  Les  vies  des  saints  (3  vols.,  1695-1701); 
Vie  de  Descartes  (2  vols.,  1691);  Histoire  de  Hoi- 
lande,  a  continuation  of  Grotius  (4  vols.,  1693). 
He  was  favorable  to  the  Jansenists  and  has  be^ 
called  hypercritical.  A  monograph,  De  la  d&ootion 
h  la  Sainte  Vierge  et  du  culte  qui  lui  est  dH  (1693) 
was  thought  to  attack  the  doctrine  and  practise 
of  the  Church  and  put  upon  the  Index,  and  a  like 
fate  befell  the  first  and  second  volumes  of  the  Vies 
des  saintSf  which  were  said  to  contain  remarks 
little  short  of  slanderous.  The  first  volume  of 
the  Amsterdam  edition  (1725)  of  the  JugementS' 
des  savants  contains  an  Abrig6  of  his  life. 

BAILLIEy  ROBERT:  Presbyterian;  b.  at  Glas- 
gow 1599;  d.  there  July,  1662.  He  studied 
at  his  native  city,  and  was  made  professor  of  divinity 
there  in  1642,  and  principal  of  the  imiversity  in 
1661.  He  was  a  fine  scholar  and  took  an  active 
part  and  wrote  much  in  all  the  church  controversies 
in  his  time.  His  Letters  and  Journals  (ed.  David 
Laing,  3  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1841-42,  with  a  notice 
of  his  writings  and  a  description  of  his  life)  are  of 
great  historical  interest.  To  him  we  owe  a  graphic 
description  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines, 
to  which  body  he  was  sent  as  one  of  the  five  Scotch 
clergymen  in  1643,  and  sat  in  it  for  three  years. 

Bibuoorapht:  Biographia  Briianmea,  ed.  A.  Kippis,  i, 
510-615,  London,  1778;  T.  Carlyle,  BaOlie  the  Covenanter, 
in  We^tmineter  Review,  zzxrii,  43,  reprinted  in  his  Mit- 
eetianiee  (a  remarkable  paper);  DNB,  ii,  420-422. 

BAIRD,  CHARLES  WASHINGTON:  Presby- 
terian; b.  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Aug.  28,  1828,  son 
of  Robert  Baird  (q.v.);  d.  at  Rye,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  10, 
1887.  He  was  graduated  at  the  University  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  1848,  and  at  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  1852;  was  explain  of  the  American 
Chapel  at  Rome,  Italy,  1852-54;  agent  of  the 
American  and  Foreign  Chiistian  Union  in  New  York 
1854-55;  pastor  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church 
on  Bergen  Hill,  Brooklyn,  1859-61;  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  at  Rye,  N.  Y.^  1861^7.  He  pub- 
lished Eutasna,  or  the  Presbyterian  LiJtwrgies  (New 
York,  1855;  revised  and  reprinted  as  A  Chapter 
on  lAturgieSy  with  preface,  and  appendix.  Are 
Dissenters  to  Have  a  Liturgy  f  by  Thomas  Binney, 
London,  1856);  A  Book  of  Public  Prayer  compiled 
from  the  authorized  formularies  of  worship  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  as  prepared  by  the  Reformers 
Calvin f  Knox,  Bucer,  and  others  (New  York,  1857); 
A  History  of  Rye,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.  (1871); 
A  History  of  the  Huguenot  Emigration  to  America 
(2  vols.,  1885,  new  ed.,  1901;  left  incomplete  at  his 
death). 

BAIRD,  HENRY  MARTTN:  Presbyterian,  author 
of  the  authoritative  history  of  the  Huguenots; 
b.  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jan.  17, 1832,  son  of  Robert 
Baird  (q.v.);  d.  at  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  11,  1906. 
He  was  educated  at  New  York  University  (B.A., 
1850),  the  UniveFsity  of  Athens,  Greece  (1851-52), 
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Union  Theological  Seminary  (1853--55),  and  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary  (1856).  ACtcr  being  tutor 
in  the  College  of  New  Jersey  from  1855  to  1850 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  Greek  language 
and  literature  in  the  University  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  and  became  professor  emeritus  in  1902. 
He  was  corresponding  secretary  of  the  American 
and  Foreign  Christian  Union  in  1879-84.  and  was 
the  firrt  vice-president  of  the  American  Society 
of  Church  History,  in  addition  to  being  a  member 
of  the  board  of  the  Soci^t^  de  1  Histoire  du  Protes- 
tantiame  Fran^ais.  honorary  member  of  the  Hugue- 
not Society  of  America,  honorary  fellow  of  the 
Huguenot  Society  of  London,  and  a  member  of 
various  historical  asso^^vations.  He  published 
Modem  Greece  (New  York.  1856);  Rise  of  the 
HuguenoU  of  France  (2  vols.,  1879);  The  Hugue- 
nota  and  Henry  of  Navarre  (2  vols.,  1886);  The 
HuguenoU  and  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantea 
(2  vols.,  1895);  and  Theodore  Bern,  the  Cotmsellor 
of  the  French  Reformation  (1899). 

BAIRD  LECTURES '  A  lectureship  on  a  foimda- 
tion  established  by  Mr.  James  Baird  (d.  1876)  a 
wealthy  Scotch  ironmaster,  member  of  Parliament 
1851-67.  who  was  greatly  interested  in  religious 
and  educational  affairs.  While  the  Baird  Lec- 
tures had  their  inoeption  in  1871.  their  realization 
was  made  possible  when  in  1873  Mr.  Baird  estab- 
lished the  *'  Baird  Trust  and  gave  into  its  care 
£500,000  to  be  used  for  aggrcsnive  Christian  work. 
A  part  of  the  income  of  this  fund  provides  for  a 
series  of  lectures  each  year  at  Glasgow  and  also, 
if  required,  at  one  other  of  the  Scotch  university 
towns.  Each  course  must  consist  of  not  fewer 
than  six  lectures  and  must  be  delivered  by  a  minis- 
ter of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  who  may  be  reap- 
pointed. Since  1883  each  lectiu-er  has  held  the 
position  for  two  years  with  the  exception  of  Rev. 
William  Milligan.  who  lectured  in  1891  only.  The 
most  noteworthy  contributions  are  the  series  by 
Professor  Robert  Flint  in  1876-77  on  Theiem  and 
Anti-Theistic  Theories  (Edinburgh,  1877-79),  and 
that  by  J.  Marshall  Lang  in  1901-02  on  The  Church 
and  tie  Social  Mission  (1902).  A  full  list  of  the 
lecturers  and  theii  subjects  may  be  found  in  L.  H. 
Jordan,  Comparative  Religion  (New  York,  1905), 
pp.  565-666. 

BAIRD,  ROBERT:  Presbyterian;  b.  near 
Union  town,  Fayette  (bounty,  Pennsylvania,  Oct. 
6,  1796;  d.  at  Yonkers,  N.  Y..  Mar.  15,  1863.  He 
was  graduated  at  Jefferson  College,  C)anonsburg, 
Penn.,  1818.  and  at  Princeton  Seminary  in  1822; 
was  ordained  in  1828  and  thenceforth  devoted  his 
life  to  the  cause  of  total  abstinence,  education, 
and  the  effort  to  spread  Protestantism  in  Roman 
Catholic  countries.  He  resided  in  Europe  as  agent 
of  the  French  Association  and  of  its  successor,  the 
Foreign  Evangelical  Society,  from  1835  to  1843, 
and  continued  in  the  service  of  the  society  in  the 
United  States  1843-46;  from  1849  to  1855  he  was 
corresponding  secretary  of  the  American  and 
Foreign  Christian  Union  and  again,  1861  to  his 
death;  his  ninth  mission  to  Europe  was  made  in 
1861.  He  wrote  Histoire  des  socUtis  de  tempi- 
ranee   dee    ^tata-Unie   d'Amirique  (Paris,  1836); 


Religion  in  the  United  States  of  America  (Glasgow, 

1844);  Sketches  of  Frotestantiem  in  Italy  (Bortoo, 

1845). 

Biblioorapht:  H.  M.  Baird.  Lih  cf  Rm.  Bobert  Baird,  Nev 

York.  1866  (by  hia  son). 

BAJUS,  bd'^yus,  MICHAEL  (MICHEL  DE  BAT): 

Theologian  of  Louvain;  b.  at  Melin  (arrondiaBe- 
ment  of  Ath,  14  m.  n.w.  of  Mons),  Hainault,  1513; 
d.  at  Louvain  Sept.  15,  1589.  He  was  educated 
in  the  University  of  Louvain,  where  be  became 
magister  1535,  head  of  the  Standonck  college  and 
member  of  the  faculty  of  arts  1540,  and  doctor  of 
theology  1550.  When  four  Louvain  professors 
were  summoned  to  Trent  at  the  reopening  of  the 
coimdl  there  in  1551  Bajus  and  his  like-minded 
colleague  Johannes  Hessels  (q.v.)  filled  the  va- 
cancies by  lecturing  on  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Bajus 
was  soon  appointed  professor  in  ordinary. 

Being  convinced  that  the  question?  of  faith  which 
were  started  by  the  Reformation  could  not  be  suf- 
ficiently answered  by  the  scholastic  method,  Bajus 
endeavored  to  foimd  the  study  of  theology  more 
upon  the  Scriptures  and  the  Fathers,  especially 
upon  Augustine,  whose  works  he  is  said  to  have 
read  nine  times.  But  soon  a  great  controversy 
arose,  and  in  1560  his  opponents  secured  the  con- 
demnation by  the  Sorbonne  of  eighteen  proposi- 
tions extracted  from  the  lectures  of  Bajus.  Bajus 
defended  himself,  complained  of  unfair  treatment, 
and  declared  that  he  was  ready  to  submit  to  the 
holy  see  and  the  council.  After  a  few  years  the 
controversy  began  anew  caused  by  a  number  of 
dogmatic  tractates,  the  first  of  which  (De  Ubero 
arbitrio,  De  justitiaj  De  fusUflcatione,  and  others) 
were  published  in  the  beginning  of  1563,  others 
(De  meritis  operum,  De  prima  hominis  justitia,  De 
virtutibus  impiorum,  etc.)  in  1564.  and  a  general  col- 
lection (Opuscula  omnia)  in  1566. 
The  Contro- Bajus's  opponents  induced  the  new 
versy  Con-  pope,  Pius  V,  in  1567  in  the  bull  Ex 
ceming  omnibus  afflictianibus  to  condemn 
Bajus's  seventy-nine  propositions  from  his 
'  Orthodoxy,  writings  as  heretioil,  false,  suspicious, 
bold,  scandalous,  and  offensive  to 
pious  ears,  without  stating,  however,  which  of  the 
propositions  deserved  the  one  or  the  other  epithet, 
and  without  mention  of  Bajus's  name.  The  bull, 
written  in  the  usual  form  without  punctuation, 
says:  Quas  quidem  sententi(B  siricto  coram  nobis 
examine  ponderatas  quanquam  nonnuUae  aliquo 
pacta  sustineri  posseni  in  rigore  et  propria  verborum 
sensu  ab  assertoribus  intento  hcereticas  erroneas  .  .  . 
damnamus,  etc.  If  a  comma  be  inserted  after  intento , 
as  was  done  by  the  Louvain  theologians  and  after- 
ward by  the  Jansenists,  the  bull  contains  the  con- 
cession that  some  propositions  in  the  strict  sense 
intended  by  the  authors  are  perhaps  permissible ;  but 
if,  with  the  Jesuits,  the  comma  is  put  after  sustineri 
possent,  the  contrary  meaning  is  imparted,  that 
some  propositions  which  may  perhaps  be  inter- 
preted in  an  orthodox  sense,  are  nevertheless  con- 
demned as  meant  by  their  authors.  Hence  arose 
the  later  controversy  about  the  comma  Pianum, 
A  papal  brief  (May  13,  1569)  sustained  the  «»- 
demnation,  and  Bajus  submitted  and  was  absolved. 
In  his  lectures  (Apr.  17, 1570)  he  expressed  himself 
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once  more  in  the  sense  of  his  apology.  The  bull 
against  him  was  now  first  made  public.  The  Lou- 
vain  faculty  made  explanations,  which  were  satis- 
factory in  form,  but  the  majority  still  adhered  to 
the  Augustinian  system.  Bajus  remained  in  his 
prominent  position,  and  was  made  chancellor  of 
the  University  and  dean  of  the  Collegiate  Church 
of  St.  Peter  in  1575.  He  founded  in  the  imiver- 
sity  a  CoUegivm  SancH  Augtistinif  to  which  his 
nephew  Jacob,  who  acted  as  his  executor,  gave  the 
name  of  CoUegium  Baianum, 

The  propositions  of  Bajus  which  were  attacked 
and  condemned  by  the  papal  bull  rest  entirely  on 
the  fimdamental  Augustinian  idea  of  the  entire  de- 
pravity of  man  through  original  sin,  of  the  abso- 
lute moral  inability  of  the  fallen  man  to  do  good, 
and  of  utterly  unconditional  and  irresiBtible  grace. 
To  retain  and  carry  out  the  Augustinian  idea,  he 
believed  it  necessary  to  oppose  the  scholastic  (and 
Tridentine)  notion  of  the  original  state  of  man.  He 
will  not  a<hnit  that  the  original  nature  of  man  con- 
sisted in  the  so-called  pura  natura,  to 
His  Doubt-  which  came  as  an  additional  gift 
ful  Teach-  {donurn  stiperaddiium,  supematuralia 
ings.  dona)  the  justiHa  on^noZis,  which  lifts 
man  above  his  nature  and  qualifies  him 
for  salvation.  He  thinks  that  the  stattu  jntrcB  naiurcB 
est  impossibilia.  According  to  Scripture,  Christ 
first  brought  grace.  From  this  point  of  view  the 
state  of  fallen  man  appears  as  essential  corruption 
of  human  nature  according  to  the  Augustinian 
presentation,  which  especially  precludes  free  will 
in  the  sense  of  power  of  choice.  Liberum  arbitrium 
haminia  rum  valet  ad  oppoeita.  There  exists  in- 
deed a  certain  freedom  of  choice  with  reference  to 
things  which  are  not  under  consideration,  but  no 
condition  of  religio-moral  indifference.  Finally 
Bajus  follows  Augustine  as  a  matter  of  course  in 
the  assertion  that  in  the  justified  person  original 
sin  does  indeed  not  rule  as  concupiscence,  but  still 
acts,  and  adopts  the  manet  actu,proBterU  reatu.  As 
the  whole  man  is  corrupted  by  sin,  so  also  is  all 
humanity. 

In  all  these  points  Bajus  coincides  very  closely 
with  the  Augustinianism  of  the  Reformers,  and 
only  in  a  few  points  does  he  make  a  not  very  suc- 
cessful   effort    to    explain  away  certain  harsh  ex- 
pressions (e.g.,  concerning  determinism)  and  charge 
them  to  the  Reformers  only.    But  he  stops  far 
short  of  making  the  decided  deviation  which  the 
Reformers  made  from  Augustine  with  regard  to  the 
doctrine    of    justification.    Grace    justifies    man. 
Since  no  man  on  earth  can  attain 
Relation    active  perfection  in  this  life,'  our  right- 
to  the      eousness  will  rest  more  upon  the  for- 
Refonners.  giveness  of  sins  than  upon  our  virtue. 
It  is  characteristic  how  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins  comes  in  here  like  a  makeshift.    Si 
proprie  loqui  velimua,  remiano  peccatarum  justitia 
non  erUj  quia  fustitia   proprie  legis  obedientia  eat 
aive  intua  in  voluntate  aive  foria  in  opere,  .  .  .  Sed 
m  acripluria  aacria  veccatorum  reniiaaio  idea  etiam 
nomine  piatiHa  inteuigitur,  quia  licet  proprie  non  ait, 
tamen  apud  deum  pro  juatiHa  repiUatur.    Justifi- 
cation means  to  make  righteous  and  have  forgive- 
ness of  sins;  but  it  is  the  former  above  all. 


The  bull  against  Bajus  is  very  instructive  for  the 
history  of  doctrinal  theology,  because  the  Augus- 
tinian theology  is  here  censured  with  all  plainness. 
Thus,  condemnation  is  pronounced  upon  the  fol- 
lowing prepositions:  that  every  sin  deserves  ever- 
lasting punishment  (20);  that  all  works  of  the  un- 
believers are  sin  (25);  that  the  will  w  ithout  the  help 
of  grace  can  only  sin  (27);  that  concupiscence,  even 
where  it  acts  unwillingly,  is  sin  (51);  that  the  sinner 
is  not  animated  and  moved  by  the  absolving  priest 
but  only  by  God  (58);  that  the  merit  of  the  re- 
deemed is  given  to  them  freely  (8);  that  tem- 
poral sins  can  not  be  atoned  for  by  one's  own 
doings  de  condigno,  but  that  their  abolition,  like 
the  resurrection,  must  be  ascribed  in  a  proper  sense 
to  the  merit  of  Christ  (77,  10). 

R.  SSEBBBO. 
Biblioorapht:  Miduul  Baii  opent:^  eum  bulUt  ponHfieum 
€t  aliU  iptiuM  cautam  9peetantibu»  .  .  .  eoUeda  .  .  . 
wiudio  A.  P.  thsoioffi  [G.  Gerberon],  Cologne,  1096;  J.  B. 
P.  du  Gheme,  Htatoire  du  Bajaniame^  Douai,  1731;  F.  X. 
Linsenmann.  Miehatl  Bajiu  und  die  OruruUeffUftg  dee  Jan- 
MmwiMtf,  Tabingen.  1867;  L.  E.  du  Pin,  Nouvette  bibRo- 
thique,  zri;  R.  Seeberg,  in  Thommmwi,  Doffnungetehichte, 
▼ol.  ii,  pctrt  2,  718  aqq.,  Leipsic,  1889;  A.  Harnaok,  Dog- 
mmgeediidUe,  iii,  628  aqq.,  Freiburg,  1890,  Eng.  tranal., 
▼ii.  86-93. 

BAKERyDAlflEL:  Presbyterian;  b.  at  Midway, 
Liberty  County,  Ga.,  Aug.  17,  1791 ;  d.  at  Austin, 
Texas,  Deo.  10,  1857.  He  studied  at  Hampden 
Sidney  College,  Va.,  1811-13  and  was  graduated 
at  Princeton,  1815;  was  licensed  (1816)  and  or- 
dained (1818)  in  Virginia;  was  pastor  in  Washing- 
ton, 1822-28;  in  Savannah,  1828-31;  after  a  note- 
worthy revival  season  in  his  church  there,  resigned 
and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life,  with  the  exception  of 
brief  pastorates,  traveling  through  the  southern 
States  as  evangdist  and  missionary;  became  general 
missionary  in  Texas  of  the  Board  of  Missions  in 
1848,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Austin  College 
(Presbyterian),  at  Huntsville,  Texas,  in  1849, 
and  agent  of  the  college  till  his  death.  While  in 
Washington  he  published  A  Scripturcd  View  of 
Baptism,  afterward  revised  and  enlarged  as  A  Plain 
and  Scriptural  View  of  Baptiam  (Philadelphia, 
1853);  he  also  published  two  series  of  Revival 
Sermona  (1854-57). 

BiBLiooRArHT:  W.  M.  Baker,  Life  and  Lahore  of  Rev.  Dan, 
Baker,  Philadelphia,  1858. 

BAKER,  SIR  HENRY  WH^LIAMS:  Hynmolo- 
gist;  b.  in  London  May  27,  1821 ;  d.  at  Monkland, 
near  Leominster,  Herefardshire,  Feb.  12,  1877. 
He  took  his  B.A.  degree  at  Cambridge  (Trinity 
College)  1844;  became  vicar  of  Monkland  1851; 
succeeded  his  father,  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Henry 
Lorame  Baker,  as  baronet  1859.  He  wrote  certain 
tracts  and  prayers,  and  hymns  of  no  slight  merit 
(including  the  version  of  Psalm  xxiii.  The  King  of 
Love  my  ahepherd  ia).  He  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  compilers  of  Hymna,  Ancient  and  Mod- 
em (London,  1861;  Appendix,  1868;  revised  and 
enlarged  edition,  1875),  one  of  the  most  successful 
of  modem  hymnals,  to  which  he  contributed  some 
twenty-five  hymns,  original  and  translated. 

Bibuoorapht:  8.  W.  DuflSeld.  BnglxeK  Hymm^  p.  77  et 
paarim.  New  York,  1886;  Julian,  Hymnotogy,  p.  107;  DNB, 
iii,  11. 
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BALAAM,  b^am:  A  non-Israelitic  prophet 
or  soothsayer,  son  of  Beor,  from  Pethor  (Assyrian 
Pitru,  cf.  E.  Schrader,  KAT,  i,  38;  F.  Delitisch, 
Wo  lag  das  Paradie8f  Leipsic,  1885,  p.  269;  J.  Hal^vy, 
Mdanges  d'^pigraphie  et  d*  Arch^)logie  SdniHquea, 
Paris,  1874,  p.  77;  Biax  MOller,  Asien  und  Eurapa 
nach  alidgypHschen  Denkmdlemf  Leipsic,  1893, 
p.  291),  a  city  of  northern  Mesopotamia,  not  far 
from  the  Euphrates.  He  seems  to  have  been 
known  as  a  sorcerer  throughout  a  wide  region, 
and  according  to  Niun.  xxii,  5  sqq.,  was  engaged  by 
Balak,  king  of  the  Moabites,  to  curse  Israel  in  the 
name  of  the  Qod  whom  Israel  served.  But  the 
God  in  whose  name  Balaam  practised  his  magical 
arts,  is  a  living  God  who  could  interfere  with  and 
govern  Balaam's  doings.  And  such  an  interference 
took  place  when  Balak  called  Balaam.  By  this 
means  his  divination  became  real  prediction. 

Balaam,  moved  by  desire  for  reward,  accepted 
Balak's  invitation,  which  aroused  Yahweh's  anger. 
That  he  accepted  the  invitation  gladly 
The  Biblical  may  be  seen  from  the  anger  which 
Narrative,  seized  him  as  his  animal  suddenly 
shied  on  the  way  and  refused  to  pro- 
ceed. His  own  eyes  were  held  so  that  he  did  not 
perceive  the  apparition  in  his  path.  He  would 
have  seen  it  if  he  had  gone  with  the  disposition  of 
a  prophet  of  Yahweh,  for  he  would  then  have  had 
an  eye  open  to  that  which  his  God  sent  him.  The 
irrational  animal  which  carried  him  became  the 
instrument  to  set  him  right.  Ito  resistance  changed 
into  intelligible  speech.  For  the  animal  spoke  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  wife  of  the  first  man  heard 
the  serpent  speak.  In  neither  case  need  one  think 
of  an  act  of  divine  omnipotence,  granting  to  the 
speechless  animal  the  momentary  function  of  human 
organs  of  speech.  The  act  concerned  rather  the 
ear  of  the  prophet  and  for  him  the  animal's  plain- 
tive tone  became  articulate  utterance.  The  prophet 
could  be  brought  to  his  senses  and  aroused  from  a 
mental  disposition  intent  only  upon  gain  by  some- 
thing extraordinary,  which  was  the  reason  why 
the  animal  refused  to  proceed.  Now  he  also  saw 
the  apparition  which  had  startled  his  beast,  and 
the  horror  of  it  made  him  even  willing  to  turn  back, 
still  more  to  speak  only  that  which  should  offer 
itself  to  him  fts  God's  word. 

After  Balaam  had  arrived  in  the  mountainous 
part  of  Moab,  near  the  sources  of  the  Amon  between 
the  Amon  and  the  Jabbok,  Balak,  after  offering 
sacrifices  to  predispose  Yahweh  in  his  favor,  three 
times  assigned  to  Balaam  a  station  (Num.  xxii,  41; 
xxiii,  14,  28),  that  from  the  high  place  he  might 
curse  Israel  which  was  encamped  before  his  eye. 
But  three  times,  overcome  by  Yahweh's  spirit, 
the  prophet  blessed  the  people  (Num.  xxiii,  7-10; 
18-24;  xxiv,  3-9),  first  giving  the  reason  which 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  curse  Israel,  viz., 
that  it  differed  entirely  from  other  nations,  being 
richly  favored  by  God;  he  then  expanded  the  bless- 
ing briefly  indicated  in  this  first  parable,  and  in  a 
third  deliverance  finally  described  the  glorious 
prosperity  of  Israel  and  its  dominion  as  well  as  the 
fearful  power  of  this  people  which  should  crush  all 
enemies,  having  been  set  for  a  curse  and  a  blessing 
to  the  nations.    Balak  was  greatly  enraged  and 


dismissed  the  seer  who,  according  to  Num. 
15-24,  spoke  to  the  king  more  fully  of  the  futme 
which  awaited  Israel  during  its  rule,  and  o€  the 
mighty  commotions  which  should  destroy  natinnn 
Under  the  figure  of  a  star  and  scepter  he  sees  in  the 
distant  future  a  king  coming  forth  from  Israel, 
whose  ^orious  power  none  may  resist,  and  the 
ruin  of  the  worid-powers  one  after  the  otiier  and 
one  through  the  other. 

It  can  not  be  denied  that  there  is  something 
strange  in  Balaam's  utterances  foretdling  worid- 
historical  events  to  a  remote  future.  But  to  have 
recoiuve  to  the  expedient  that  we  have  here  a 
prophecy  after  the  event,  or  that  the  originally 
transmitted  prophecy  of  Balaam  has  been  enlarged 
in  later  time  in  accordance  with  the  course  of  his- 
tory, is  to  deprive  Balaam's  whole  appearance  of 
its  essential  meaning  in  connection  witii  Old  Testa- 
ment prophecy.  Balaam's  importance 
Significance  consists  in  just  this,  that  from  the 
of  Balaam's  time  when  Israd  first  appeared  among 
Prophecies,  the  nations,  the  future  of  the  nations 
and  worid-powers  was  disdosed  not 
to  one  of  its  own  prophets  but  to  one  outside  of  it. 
And  the  knowledge  of  the  history  of  future  cen- 
turies which  was  there  communicated  to  the  pec^^ 
served  to  comfort  them  in  the  midst  of  threatening 
worid-movements  till  Daniel's  revelations  came 
and  continued  the  knowledge  of  the  future  from 
the  point  where  Balaam  left  it.  The  great  im- 
portance of  Balaam's  prophecy  finds  its  expression 
also  in  this,  that  whenever  the  Israeb'tic  propdiets 
of  later  times  speak  of  the  relations  of  Israel  to 
the  world-nations,  we  hear  his  words  ringing  throu^ 
their  utterances.  As  a  matter  of  course,  this  refei> 
enoe  of  the  origin  of  the  oracles  of  Balaam  to 
Mosaic  times  applies  only  to  the  essential  contents, 
not  to  the  form  of  expression  as  it  now  exists. 
The  latter  must  be  attributed  to  the  narrator. 

Balaam's  condemnation  in  the  New  Testament 
(II  Pet.  ii,  15-16;  Rev.  ii,  14)  is  founded  upon  the 
notice  Num.  xxxi,  16,  according  to  wluch  he 
advised  Balak  to  seduce  Israel  to  the  ssosual 
cultus  of  Baal-Peor.  The  contradiction  in  which 
this  later  and  additional  notice  seems  to  stand 
with  Nmn.  xxiv,  25,  which  passage  at  the  first 
glance  every  one  understands  to  mean  that  Balaam, 
after  his  parting-word  concerning  Israel,  returned 
to  his  home,  is  easily  reconciled  by  the  supposition 
that  Balaam  actually  left  Balak,  but  stayed  with 
the  Midianites,  who  were  allied  to  the  Moabites 
(Num.  xxii,  4,  7),  in  order  to  serve  Israel's  enemies 
and  to  await  the  success  of  his  plan  to  lead  them 
astray.  In  the  war  of  revenge  which  broke  out 
against  Midian  (Num.  xxv,  16-19),  the  divine 
punishment  overtook  him  (Num.  xxxi,  8;  Josh, 
xiii,  22).  His  giving  to  the  Midianites  the  advice 
so  fatal. to  Israel  in  its  consequences  can  be  ex- 
plained from  the  irritation  which  took  hold  of  him 
when  he  foimd  himself  deprived  of  the  reward 
which  he  desired.  W.  VoLCKf. 

The  fascinating  and  somewhat  perplexing  stoiy 
of  Balaam  as  given  in  Numbers  becomes  less  pus- 
zling  when  it  is  analysed  and  traced  to  its  sources. 
The  whde  story  is  an  episode  of  the  history  of  the 
tribes  of  Israel  at  the  close  of  their  wanderings  after 
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the  Exodus.  The  main  continuous  narrative,  as 
we  now  have  it,  is  found  in  Num.  xxii-xxiv  and 
contains  two  well-defined  elements:  a  prose  por- 
tion or  the  narrative  proper,  and  a  poetical  portion 
comprising  four  oracles  uttered  by  the  hero  of  the 
story. 

The  incidents  are  in  brief  as  follows:  Balak, 
king  of  Moab,  alarmed  at  the  numbers  and  strength 
of  the  Hebrews,  sends  for  the  noted  seer  and  wizard, 
Balaam  of  Pethor  (Assyrian  Piiru)  on  the  Euphrates 
in  Mesopotamia,  to  bring  a  curse  upon  them. 
Balaam  would  not  answer  the  messengers  till  he 
had  consulted  God  as  to  what  he  should  do.  God 
at  first  forbade  him  to  go;  but  after  he  was  ag^ 
approached  by  an  embassy  from  Balak  with  greater 
gifts  and  more  lU'gent  appeals,  he  was 

The  Nar-  granted  permission  upon  the  condition 
rative      that  he  should  utter  only  God's  direct 

Analyzed,  message  (Num.  xxii,  5-21).  He  at 
once  sets  out  for  Moab  with  the 
princes  of  the  embassy,  and  on  meeting  Balak  he 
assures  him  that  at  best  he  can  act  only  as  God's 
mouthpiece  (Nimi.  xxii,  35-38).  Then  Balak 
takes  him  to  Bamoth-Baal  EV,  *'  the  high  places 
of  Baal  ")i  i^ot  far  south  of  the  Amon.  Here 
elaborate  sacrifices  were  prepared,  and,  when 
Balaam  retired  for  consultation,  God  appeared  to 
him  and  gave  him  a  message  which  foretold  the 
greatness  and  blessedness  of  Israel  (Num.  xxii,  3^ 
xxiii,  10).  After  a  bitter  remonstrance  from  Balak 
a  similar  transaction  took  place  upon  the  simmiit 
of  Pisgah  followed  by  an  oracle  in  which  Israel's 
purity  of  worship  and  its  valor  are  extolled  (Nimi. 
xxiii,  11-24).  Balaam  was  next  transferred  by 
Balak  to  Peor — ^apparently  another  height  of  Nebo, 
commanding  a  specially  good  view  of  the  Dead  Sea 
desert  (Jeshimon),  where  Israel  was  encamped. 
At  this  stage  Balaam,  instead  of  going  into  the 
solitude,  uttered  his  oracle  from  immediate  inspi- 
ration (as  "  the  spirit  of  God  came  upon  him  ") 
with  a  glowing  description  of  the  beauty  and  fer- 
tility of  the  promised  land  and  a  forecast  of  the 
military  trimnphs  of  Israel  (Num.  xxiii,  25-xxiv,  9). 
Finally  Balak  in  anger  dismisses  the  prophet,  who 
without  the  advantages  of  the  prescriptive  sacri- 
fices spontaneously  delivers  himself  of  a  prophecy 
in  which  Israel  is  pictured  as  victorious  over  Moab 
itself  as  well  as  over  the  peoples  to  the  south  of 
Palestine.  Balaam  then  returns  to  his  distant 
home  (Nimi.  xxiv,  10-25).  Embedded  in  this  main 
narrative  is  the  story  of  Balaam's  being  confronted 
by  the  angel  of  Yahweh,  when  on  his  way  to  Moab, 
and  of  the  speaking  she-ass  who  sees  this  divine 
messenger  invisible  to  the  prophet  (Num.  xxii, 
22-34). 

A  reference  to  the  last-named  section  may  best 

introduce  a  brief  analysis  of  the  sources.    It  is 

evident  at  a  ^ance  that  this  section  contradicts 

the  preceding  part  of  the  present  nar- 

Its  In-  rative.  Verse  22a  directly  contravenes 
consisten-  verse  20a,  and  verses  22  sqq.,  which 
des.  make  Balaam  to  have  traveled  pri- 
vately, are  inconsistent  with  verse  20b 
(cf.  verses  35  and  36,  where  the  main  story  is 
resumed).  Moreover,  the  incident  of  the  angel 
and  the  clairvoyant  and  speaking  ass  is  out  of 


place  and  inconsequent.  There  was  no  occasion 
that  Balaam  should  learn  that  it  was  useless  to 
resist  the  will  of  Yahweh  (cf.  verse  32)  since  it 
was  in  accordance  with  the  divine  command  that 
he  had  entered  upon  his  journey.  The  marvel  of 
an  animal  endowed  with  human  speech  has  many 
parallels  in  folk-lore  from  the  earliest  times,  and 
adds  nothing  to  the  dignity  and  force  of  the  narra- 
tive but  rather  detracts  from  it.  In  fact,  if  chap, 
xxii,  22-^5  be  removed  we  have  a  consistent  and 
instructive  allegory  of  the  historioo-prophetic  order. 
This  sin^e  and  separate  episode  of  the  joiuney 
to  Moab  belongs  to  J,  and  the  rest  of  the  narrative 
in  chap,  xxii  belongs  to  E.  Chaps,  xxiii  and  xxiv 

are  probably  the  work  of  a  redactor 
The  Sources,  using   materials  from  both  of  these 

great  sources.  More  particularly,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  oracles  of  chap,  xxiii  bear,  on 
the  whole,  an  Elohistic  and  those  of  chap,  xxiv  a 
Jehovistic  stamp.  In  the  narrative  proper  E  pre- 
dominates throughout.  Indeed  the  journey  epi- 
sode is  almost  all  that  we  have  from  J  in  the  prose 
portions  of  the  story.  Hence  it  is  now  impossible 
to  say  what  his  conception  was  of  the  original 
attitude  of  Balaam  toward  his  mission.  The 
variations  of  the  story,  however,  do  not  obscure 
the  essence  of  it  as  far  as  it  concerns  the  personality 
and  doings  of  Balaam.  In  the  remote  background 
there  appears  the  figure  of  a  famous  Aramean  seer 
of  the  twelfth  century  b.c.  who  among  the  contend- 
ing tribes  and  peoples  of  Palestine  discerned  special 
elements  of  greatness  and  power  in  the  Hebrew 
tribes  and  in  the  religion  of  Yahweh,  and  had  some 
prevision  of  their  future,  to  whiqh  he  gave  official 
utterance.  There  is  no  reason  why  such  a  belief 
may  not  have  had  a  foundation  in  fact.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  chief  proximate  ancestors 
of  the  Hebrews  were  Aramean  (Deut.  xxvi,  5), 
and  that  no  small  portion  of  the  narrative  of 
Genesis  consists  of  cherished  traditions  of  Aramean 
associations.  Moreover,  the  twelfth  century  was 
the  epoch-making  period  of  emigration  and  travel 
from  western  Mesopotamia  across  the  Etq)hrales 
and  southward. 

The  oracles  are  of  course  the  significant  element 
of  the  Balaam  story.    Their  underiying  motive  is 

to    vindicate    the    rightful    predomi- 

The        nance  of  Israel  over  its  rivals  to  the 

Oracles,    east  and  south.    It  is  this  motive 

Their  Mo-  which  has  diverted  the  tradition  of 

tive  and    Balaam  from  its  original  scope  and 

Date.       employed  it  to  justify  the  remorseless 

border  wars  waged  by  southern  Israel 
in  the  days  of  the  monarchy.  In  the  nature  of  the 
case  the  poems  were  composed  not  more  than  a 
very  few  generations  after  the  events.  Now  since 
the  oracles  of  chap,  xxiii  are  essentially  Elohistic 
and  had  their  origin  in  the  northern  kingdom, 
the  events  which  suggested  them  took  place  before 
the  schism,  not  later  than  the  warlike  days  of 
David.  Indeed  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the 
subjugation  of  Moab  and  Edom  (df.  xxiv,  17,  18), 
which  took  place  in  his  time,  formed  the  central 
point  of  practical  interest  for  the  whole  series.  The 
literary  period  of  Solomon  may  have  been  the  start- 
ing-point.   But  the  process  of  enlargement  and 
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refinement  in  the  individual  poems  must  have 
lasted  till  the  eighth  century. 

An  appendix  to  the  oracles  is  found  in  chap, 
xxiv,  ^0-24y  which  must  have  been  composed 
originally  at  a  late  date,  since  deportations  by  the 
Assyrians  are  referred  to  (verse  22),  and  perhi^s 
also  even  the  Macedonian  conquests  of  the  fourth 
century  (verse  24).  This  poem  should  of  course 
be  separated  from  the  others  in  our  texts. 

Quite  apart  from  the  main  current  of  tradition 

and  its  idealisation  is  the  use  made  of  the  Balaam 

story  by  the  priestly  writer  in  Num. 

The  Story    xxxi,  8,  16.    He  comiects  the  prophet 

in  P  and  with  the  Midianitish  seductions  de- 
Later  Lit-   scribed  (also  by  P)  in  Nimi.  xxv,  6-18. 

erature.  The  statement  that  Balaam  suggested 
the  corruption  of  Israel  by  sensual 
allurements  and  suffered  death  in  the  ensuing  holy 
war,  is  out  of  harmony  with  the  original  conception 
of  the  prophet,  which  is  retained  throughout  the 
older  accounts.  The  notion,  however,  gained  con- 
tinually in  popularity,  and  is  recalled  in  the  later 
literature  even  in  New  Testament  times  (cf.  II 
Pet.  ii,  15,  Jude  11;  Josephus,  Ant,,  IV,  vi,  6). 
Prejudice  is  already  shown  in  Josh,  xxiv,  9;  Deut. 
xxiii,  4,  5;  but  a  more  just  sentiment  is  displayed 
in  liic.  vi,  5.  A  historical  example  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  tradition  may  be  seen  in  Neh.  xiii,  1,  2. 

J.  F.  McCUBDT. 

Bibuoobapbt:  For  reriew  of  literature  up  to  1887  oonault 

F.  Delitisoh.  Zur  neuMwIen  LUeratur  «6«r  den  Ahadinitt 
Bileom,  in  ZKW,  1888.  On  the  general  tubjeot  F.  A.  Q. 
Tholuok.  Dm  OetdtidUe  BUeatiu,  in  hi«  Vermieehig  Sehif- 
fen,  i,  406-432,  Hamburg.  1839;  E.  W.  Hengstenberg. 
OetcAidUe  BiUamtund  •eine  WeiMogunoen,  Berlin,  1842; 
H.  Oort,  DUvutaUo  de  Num.    xxii-xxiv,  Leyden,  1860; 

G.  Baur.  Oeechichte  der  aUtsetamenUichen  Weiteoffunoen^ 
pp.  320  aqq..  Gieasen,  1861;  A.  Kuenen,  in  ThT,  zviii 
(1884),  497-540;  A.  Dillmann,  consult  on  the  passage  bis 
commentary  in  Kwrzoefautet  exeffeUtchM  Handlmeh.  gum 
Alien  TmkmmU,  Strasbuig.  1887;  A.  H.  Sayoe,  Balaam'* 
Propheev,  Num.  xxiv.  17-24*  and  the  God  Seth,  in  Hebraiea, 
iv  (1887),  1-6;  A.  van  Hoonaoker,  Obeervatione  cntiquse 
eur  lee  rScite  eoneemant  Bileam,  in  Le  MueSon,  Lyons, 
1888;  J.  Hal^vy.  in  Revue  SSmxtique,  1894,  201-209; 
DB,  i,  232-234;  EB.  i.  461-464;  T.  K.  Cheyne.  in  Ezpoeitory 
Timee,  1899,  399-402.  Bishcp  Butler's  celebrated  sermon 
on  the  character  of  Balaam  is  in  vol.  ii  of  his  works,  Ox- 
ford, 1844. 

BALAN,  bdlon,  PIETRO :  Roman  Catholic  church 
historian;  b.  at  Este  (17  m.  sji.w.  of  Padua),  Italy, 
Sept.  3,  1840.  He  was  educated  in  the  seminary 
at  Padua,  where  he  was  appointed  professor  in  1862. 
He  was  director  of  the  Venetian  La  Libertd,  Catto- 
lica  in  1865  and  of  the  Modenese  Diritto  CaUolico 
in  1867.  In  1879  he  became  subarchivist  of  the 
Vatican,  but  retired  on  accotmt  of  ill  health  four 
years  later,  and  has  since  resided  at  Pregatto  in  the 
province  of  Bologna.  He  was  nominated  chamber- 
lain by  Leo  XIII  in  1881,  and  domestic  prelate 
in  the  following  year,  while  in  1883  he  was  appointed 
referendary  of  the  Papal  "segnatura."  In  the 
latter  year  he  was  also  created  a  commander  of 
the  order  of  Francis  Joseph  He  is  the  author  of 
Studi  8ul  Papato  (Padua,  1862);  T<mmaso  Becket 
(1864);  Storia  di  8.  Tammaso  di  Cantorbery  e  dei 
8U<n  tempi  (2  vols.,  Modena,  1867);  /  Precursari 
del  razionalismo  modemo  fino  a  Liuero  (2  vols., 
Parma.  1867-08);  Romani  e  Longobardi  (Modena, 


1868);  UEconomia,  la  Ckxesa  e  gli  umanHari  (1809); 
Pio  IX,  la  Chiesa  e  la  Rivduzume  (2  vols.,  1869); 
DanU  ed  %  Papi  (1870);  Chieea  e  Stato  (1871); 
8vUe  LeganonieompiuU  net  paesi  nordici  da  GugU- 
elmo  veacovo  di  Modena  nd  seeolo  XIII  (1872);  R 
Vescovo  di  Modena  Alberto  BoschetH  (1872);  Storia 
di  Oregorio  IX  e  dei  suoi  tempi  (3  vols.,  1872-73); 
/Storia  d^Italia  dai  primi  tempi  fino  al  1870  (7  voLl, 
1875-86);  /Storia  del  ponHficato  di  Papa  Giovanm 

VIII  (1876);  iStoria  della  Lega  Lambarda,  am 
documenti  (1876);  Memorie  atoriche  di  Tenearola 
net  Padovano  con  documenti  inediti  (1876);  Storia 
delta  Ckieea  Cattolica  durante  U  ponHficato  di  Pio 

IX  (3  vols.,  Turin,  1876-86);  Memorie  deOa  B. 
Beatrice  I  di  Bate  (1877);  Roberto  BoschetU  t 
ritaliadeiauoitempi  (2  vols.,1878-84);  DiscoraitenuU 
net  quinto  Congreaao  CaUolico  in  Modena  (Bcdogna, 
1879);  StM'AuienticUd  del  diploma  di  Enrico  II  di 
Oermania  a  Papa  Benedetto  VIII  (Rome,  1880); 
8.  Catterina  da  Siena  e  U  Papato  (1880);  La  PoUtica 
italiana  dal  186S  al  1870,  aecondo  gli  uUimi  docu- 
menti (1880);  La  Storia  d* Italia  e  gli  archivi  aegreti 
delta  Santa  Sede  (1881);  Le  Rdazumi  fra  la  Chieta 
Cattolica  e  gli  SUwi  meridionali  (1881);  /  Papi  ei 
i  veapri  aicUiani,  con  documenti  (1881);  II  Proceaao 
di  Bonifaaio  VIII  (1881);  La  Politica  di  Clemenie 
VII  fino  al  aacco  di  Roma  (1884);  Roma  eapUaU 
d* Italia  (1884);  Monumenta  reformationia  Luthe- 
rancB  ex  tabiUariia  Sancti  Sedia  aecretia,  15£l-i6 
(Regensburg,  1884);  and  Clemente  VII  e  ritaUa 
del  auo  tempo  (Milan,  1887). 

BALDACHIN:     A     canopy-like    ornament    in 
stone  or  bronse  over  the  altar  in  some  Roman 
Catholic  churches,  designed  originally  to  protect 
the  Eucharist  from  objects  that  might  fall  on  it 
from  above.    The  name  is  derived  from  Baldacoo, 
an  old  Italian  form  of  Bagdad,  and  owes  its  use  in 
this  connection  to  the  fact  that  Bagdad  was  a  ridi 
source  of  the  precious  cloths  which  were  frequently 
employed  in  decorating  the  protecting  ornament 
over  fdtars.    In  spite  of  legislation  of  the  Congre- 
gation of  Rites  requiring  a  baldachin  over  eveiy 
altar,  the  contrary  practise  is  common  everywhere 
at  the  present  day,  even  in  Rome.    Formeriy  the 
baldachin  was  called  a   dborium  because  the  dbo- 
rium  or  vessel  containing  the  Eucharist  was  sus- 
pended from  it.    A  splendid  example  of  the  baldar 
chin  is  seen  in  the  bronze  masterpiece  of  Bernini 
over  the  main  altar  of  St.  Peter's  in  Rome.    A 
portable  baldachin  is  held  over  the  sacrament  of 
the  altar  when  it  is  borne  in  procession  or,  in  some 
places,  when  it  is  carried  to  the  sick.    A  baldachin 
should  be  erected  also  over  a  bishop's  throne. 

John  T.  Crbagb. 

BALDE,  bOl'da,  JAKOB:  German  Jesuit,  dis- 
tinguished as  a  scholar,  poet,  and  preacher;  b.  st 
Endsheim  (55  m.  s.s.w.  of  Strasbuig),  Alsace,  Jan. 
4,  1604;  d.  at  Neuburg  (29  m.  n.n.e.  of  Augsburg), 
Bavaria,  Aug.  9,  1668.  He  was  destined  for  a 
legal  career,  and  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits  in 
his  native  town,  at  Molsheim;  and  at  Ingolstadt. 
In  1624  he  renounced  the  worid  and  entered  the 
Society,  still  continuing  his  dassical  studies,  and 
teaching  rhetoric  at  Munich  and  Innsbruck.  ^ 
1633  he  was  ordained;'  from  1635  to  1637  he  was 
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professor  of  rhetoric  in  the  University  of  Ingol- 
stadt;  and  from  1638  to  1640,  after  the  death  of 
Jeremias  Drexel,  court  preacher  to  Maximilian  I 
in  Munich.  Here  he  remained  as  historiographer 
of  the  duchy  for  ten  years  longer,  but  won  more 
renown  by  the  poetical  compositions  of  the  years 
1637-46.  His  work  in  this  period  was  lyrical 
(Lyrica,  Munich,  1638^2;  Sylva,  1641-45),  but 
after  1649  he  turned  rather  to  satire  and  elegy. 
His  health  forced  him  to  leave  Munich  in  1650, 
and  after  three  years  at  Landshut  and  one  at  Am- 
berg,  he  settled  at  Neuburg  on  the  Danube,  where 
he  spent  his  last  years  iQ  the  peaceful  dignity  of 
the  office  of  chaplain  to  the  count  palatine  Philip 
William.  His  memory,  which  had  to  a  great  ex- 
tent died  out,  was  revived  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century  by  Herder,  Orelli,  and  others, 
and  his  name  has  since  been  increasingly  honored, 
especially  by  the  efforts  of  the  Mimich  society, 
foimded  in  1868,  which  bears  it.  He  well  deserves 
this  renown  from  more  than  one  point  of  view. 
Ha  was  a  great  classical  scholar,  a  positive  rein- 
carnation of  Roman  antiquity.  As  a  Latin  poet 
(his  small  body  of  vernacular  work  is  far  inferior) 
he  displays  a  wonderful  array  of  excellent  qualities 
— vivid  imagination,  depth  of  thought  and  feeling, 
brilliant  invention  and  composition,  and  mastery 
of  the  most  difficult  forms.  The  characteristic 
universal  scholarship  of  his  age  is  best  shown  in 
his  Urania  Victrix  (1663),  which  touches  every 
branch  of  knowledge.  B^des  the  works  already 
mentioned,  and  some  epics  belonging  to  his  first 
period,  his  PkUomela  (1645),  full  of  devotion  to  the 
Crucified,  his  Elegies  varies  (1663),  and  his  amusing 
satires  on  quack  doctors  and  other  impostors  in 
Medicin<B  gloria  (1649)  may  be  named. 

(F.  List.) 

Bibuoobapht:  His  oolleoted  works  were  first  published  in 
complete  form  at  Munich,  1729,  the  earlier  editions  at 
Colocne,  1660  and  1718,  being  defective;  his  Carmina 
lyriea  appeared,  ed.  B.  MHIler,  Regensburg,  1884.  Con- 
sult L.  Brunner,  J.  Baide,  le  grand  pohte  de  VAUaee,  Notice 
ki$toriqu€  €t  imSraif,  Guebwiller,  1865;  J.  Bach,  Jcuxh 
Balde,  der  f%eulateinUdt4  DiehUr  dee  Bleaeeee,  Strasburg, 
1885;  F.  Tauchert,  Herder'e  griethieehie  und  morgeriUtndi- 
eehe  AfUhologie  und  eeine  Uebereetsungen  von  J.  Balder  p. 
176,  Munich,  1886. 

BALDERSPERGER,  WILHELM:  German  Prot- 
estant; b.  at  MQlhausen  (63  m.  sjs.w.  of  Stras- 
burg), Alsace,  Dec.  12,  1856.  He  was  educated 
at  the  universities  of  Strasburg,  Gk^ttingen,  and 
Paris,  and  in  1880  was  appointed  supply  at  Stras- 
burg. Two  years  later  he  was  chosen  assistant 
pastor  and  secretary  of  the  editorial  board  of  the 
Journal  du  Protestantisme  frangais  at  Paris,  where 
he  remained  until  1884.  From  1886  to  1890  he  waa 
vicar  at  Mtmdolsheim  (a  subiu-b  of  Strasburg)  and 
Strasburg,  but  in  the  latter  year  was  appointed 
associate  professor  of  New  Testament  exegesis  at 
the  University  of  Giessen,  becoming  full  professor 
two  years  later.  He  was  created  a  knight  of  the 
first  class  of  the  Order  of  PhUip  the  Magnanimous 
in  1904.  In  addition  to  many  briefer  studies  and 
his  contributions  to  the  Brunswick  edition  of  the 
works  of  Calvin,  he  has  written  Das  Selbstbewtutst- 
««m  Jesu  im  lAchie  der  meseianiechen  Hoffnung 
teiner    Zeit    (Strasburg,     1888);  L* Influence    du 


dilettantisme  orHstique  eur  la  morale  et  la  religion 
(1890);  Karl  August  Credner,  sein  Leben  und  seine 
Theologie  (Leipsic,  1897);  Der  Prolog  der  vier 
Evangelien  (Giessen,  1898);  and  Das  spdtere  Juden- 
ihum  als  Vorstufe  des  Christenthums  (Giessen,  1900). 

BALDWIN:  Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  d.  at 
Acre  Nov.  19,  1190.  He  was  bom  at  Exeter  in 
humble  circumstances,  but  received  a  good  educa- 
tion; became  archdeacon  of  Exeter,  but  resigned 
to  enter  the  Cistercian  monastery  of  Ford,  Devon- 
shire, and  within  a  year  was  made  abbot;  became 
bishop  of  Worcester,  1180,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, 1184.  He  engaged  in  a  quarrel  with  the 
monks  of  Canterbury,  and  successfully  asserted 
his  preeminence  among  the  bishops  of  England; 
with  King  Henry  II  he  had  much  influence;  he 
crowned  Richard  I  in  1189,  and  attended  him  to 
the  Holy  Land  the  next  year.  His  works  (edited 
by  B.  Tlssier)  are  in  the  Bibliotheca  patrum  Cister- 
ciensium,  v  (Paris,  1662),  from  which  they  are 
reprinted  in  MPL,  cdv. 

BALE,  JOHN:  En^h  polemical  writer  of  the 
Reformation  period;  b.  at  Cove,  near  Dunwich, 
Suffolk  (25  m.  n.e.  of  Ipswich),  Nov.  21, 1495;  d.  at 
Canterbury  Nov.  1563.  He  was  educated  in  the 
Carmelite  monastery  at  Norwich,  and  at  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge;  embraced  the.  Reformation, 
married,  and  had  to  seek  refuge  in  Germany  in 
1540;  returned  under  Edward  VI,  was  made 
Bishop  of  Ossory,  in  Ireland,  1552,  and  tried  to 
introduce  reformed  doctrines  and  practise  with  an 
intemperate  xeal;  fled  to  the  Continent  after  the 
accession  of  Mary,  and  lived  for  some  years  at 
Basel;  returned  under  Elizabeth,  and  was  made 
prebendary  of  Canterbury  in  1560.  He  wrote 
much  and  with  a  coarseness  and  bitterness  in  con- 
troversy which  gained  him  the  name  of  "  Bilious 
Bale.''  His  principal  work  is  lUustrium  majoris 
BrUannics  scriptorum  summarium  (Ipswich,  1548; 
enlarged  editions,  Basel,  1557  and  1559);  he  also 
became  noted  as  a  writer  of  miracle  plays  in  which 
he  violently  attacked  the  Roman  Church.  His 
play  Kynge  Johan  has  been  published  by  the 
Camden  Society  (1838);  and  the  Parker  Society 
has  published  a  selection  of  his  works  (1849),  with 
biographical  notice  by  H.  Christmas. 

BiBLiooaAPHT:  The  fullest  account  of  hie  life  is  in  C.  H. 
Cooper,  AthencB  Canlabrioieneee^  London,  1858. 

BALL,  JOHN:  Puritan  and  Presbyterian;  b.  at 
Cassington  (5  m.  n.w.  of  Oxford)  Oct.  1585;  d.  at 
Whitmore  (4  m.  s.w.  of  Newcastle-under-Lyme), 
Staffordshire,  Oct.  20, 1640.  He  was  educated  at 
Brasenose  College  and  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Oxford, 
and  in  1610  became  minister  at  Whitmore.  He  was 
one  of  the  fathers  of  Preebyterianism  in  England, 
and,  as  Richard  Baxter  says,  **  deserving  as  high 
esteem  and  honor  as  the  best  bishop  in  England." 
His  Small  Catechism  containing  ike  Principles  of 
Religion  (London)  reached  an  eighteenth  impression 
in  1637;  and  his  larger  catechism,  entitled  A  Short 
TreaiisSy  containing  All  the  Principal  Grounds  of  Chris^ 
(ton  ReUgion,  a  fourteenth  impression  in  1670.  They 
were  publidied  anonymously.  His  Treatise  of 
Faith  (London,   1631;  3d  edition,  corrected  and 
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enlarged  1637,  with  an  introduction  by  Richard 
Sibbs)  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  showing 
the  nature,  and  the  second  the  life  of  faith. 
It  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  and  complete 
discussion.  But  his  chief  work  was  published 
after  his  death  by  his  friend  Simeon  Ashe,  with  an 
introduction  signed  by  five  Westminster  divines, 
entitled  A  Trealise  of  the  Covenant  of  Grace  (1645). 
This  is  of  great  importance  as  exhibiting  that  view 
of  the  covenants  which  found  expression  in  the 
Westminster  symbols.  Important  also  is  A  tryail 
of  the  New-Church  way  in  New  England  and  in  Old 
(1644).  According  to  Thomas  Blake,  "  his  purpose 
was  to  speak  on  this  subject  of  the  covenant  all 
that  he  had  to  say  in  all  the  whole  body  of  divinity. 
That  which  he  hath  left  behind  gives  us  a  taste  of 
it."  In  this  he  anticipated  Gocceius  and  the  Dutch 
Federal  Theology,  but  his  view  of  the  cove- 
nants is  somewliat  different  from  theirs.  Simeon 
Ashe  also  issued  several  other  works  of  Ball  of  a 
practical  and  controversial  character. 

C.  A.  Brioos. 

Bxbuoobapht:  A.  k  Wood,  AthencB  Oxonienta,  ii,  670.  ed. 
P.  Blin.  4  vols.,  London,  1813-20;  DNB,  iii,  74-75. 

BALLAlfCHE,  bd'aonsh',  PIERRB  SIMON: 
French  theocratic  philosopher  of  the  Restoration, 
an  intimate  member  of  the  circle  which  gathered 
around  Chateaubriand  and  Madame  R^camier; 
b.  at  Lyons  Aug.  4,  1776;  d.  in  Paris  Aug.  7, 1847. 
His  great  work,  the  Paling&nisie  sociale  (Paris, 
1830),  is  an  attempt  to  construct  the  philosophy 
of  history  on  the  basis  of  revelation;  only  the 
first  of  three  parts  projected  was  completed;  a 
fragment  of  the  third  part,  the  Vision  d'H^bal 
(1841),  attempts  in  a  vague  way  to  predict  the 
future.  Ballanche's  thought  was  unsystematic 
and  his  style  obscure.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Academy  in  1841.  A  collected  edition  of  his 
works  was  begun  in  1830,  but  only  four  volumes 
of  the  nine  planned  appeared. 

BiBUoaRAPHr:  Sainte  Beuve.  PortrceiU  cordemporainM,  vol. 
ii.  Paris,  1846;  J.  J.  Ampere,  P.  BaUanche,  Paris,  1848; 
Q.  Frainnet,  E99ai  tw  la  phUo9ophie  de  P.  S.  BaUanche, 
Paris,  1902. 

BALLANTINE,  bal'on-tain,  WILLIAM  GAT: 
Gongregationalist;  b.  at  Washington,  D.  C,  Dec. 
7,  1848.  He  was  graduated  at  Marietta  College, 
Marietta,  O.  (1868),  and  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary (1872).  He  studied  at  Leipsic  in  1872-73, 
and  in  the  following  year  was  a  member  of  the 
American  Palestine  Exploring  Expedition.  He 
was  then  successively  professor  of  chemistry  and 
natural  science  in  Ripon  College  (1874-76),  assist- 
ant professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Indiana 
(1876-78),  professor  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  in  the 
same  institution  (1878-81),  and  professor  of  Old 
Testament  language  and  literature  in  Oberlin 
Theological  Seminary  (1881-91).  From  1891  to 
1896  he  was  president  of  the  latter  institution, 
but  resigned  and  studied  in  Greece  until  in  1897  he 
was  appointed  instructor  in  Bible  at  the  Interna- 
tional Y.  M.  C.  A.  Training  School,  Springfield, 
Mass.  He  was  an  editor  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra 
in  1884-91,  and  has  written  PhUippians,  the 
Model  Letter  (New  York,  1898);  Christ  in  the 
Gospel   of  Mark   (1898);  Inductive   Bible  Studies, 


Mark  and  Acts  (1898);   Luke  and  John  (1899); 
and  Matthew  (1900). 

BALLARD,  ADDISON:  Congregationalist;  b.  at 
Framingham,  Aiass.,  Oct.  18,  1822.  He  was 
educated  at  Williams  College  (B.A.,  1842),  and 
was  successively  principal  of  Hopkins  Academy, 
Hadley,  Mass.  (1842-43),  tutor  in  Williams  CoUege 
(1843-44),  and  principal  of  the  academy  at  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.  (1845-46).  In  1846-47  he  was  a 
home  nussionary  in  Grand  River  Valley,  Mich., 
and  was  then  professor  of  Latin  in  Ohio  University 
(1848-54),  professor  of  rhetoric  in  Williams  College 
(1854-55),  and  professor  of  mathematics,  natural 
philosophy,  and  astronomy  at  Marietta  College 
(1855-57).  He  has  held  successive  pastorates  at 
the  First  Congregational  Church,  Williamstown, 
Mass.  (1857-65),  the  Congregational  Church  at 
North  Adams,  Mass.  (1865-66;  stated  supply), 
and  the  First  Congregational  Church,  Detroit, 
Mich.  (1866-72).  He  was  professor  of  Christian 
Greek  and  Latin  and  of  moral  philosophy  and 
rhetoric  at  Lafayette  College  in  1874-93,  and  of 
logic  in  New  York  University  from  1894  to  1904. 
He  is  an  honorary  member  of  the  London  Society 
of  Science,  Letters,  and  Art,  and  in  theology  is  an 
advocate  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith. 
He  has  written  Arrou)s,  or  the  True  Aim  in  Teach- 
ing and  Study  (Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  1890);  From  Talk 
to  Text  (New  York,  1904);  Through  the  Sieve 
(1907). 

BALLE,  bOlle,  IIICOLAI  EDINGER:  Bishop 
of  Zealand;  b.  at  Vestenskov,  near  Nakskov  (on 
the  w.  coast  of  the  island  of  Laaland,  80  m.  s.w.  of 
Copenhagen),  Denmark,  Oct.  12,  1744;  d.  in  Co- 
penhagen Oct.  19,  1816.  He  studied  at  Copen- 
hagen, Leipsic,  Halle,  and  G()ttingen;  in  1770-71 
he  gave  lectiu-es  at  Copenhagen  on  chiux:h  history 
and  philology,  and  then  accepted  a  pastorate  in 
the  bishopric  of  Aalborg;  in  1772  he  returned  to  the 
university,  was  made  court  preacher  and  doctor  of 
theology  in  1774,  first  professor  of  theology  in 
1777,  assistant  to  Bishop  Harboe  of  Zealand  in 
1782,  and  finally  his  successor  in  1783;  he  resigned 
as  bishop  in  1808.  Balle  lectured  and  wrote  on 
almost  ail  theological  branches,  but  church  history 
was  his  specialty,  and  in  1790  he  published  a  His- 
toria  ecclesia  Christiana,  reaching  to  the  Reforma- 
tion. His  Theses  theologici  (1776),  the  last  work 
on  dogmatics  written  in  Denmark  in  the  Latin 
tongue,  was  used  at  the  universities  of  Kiel  and 
Wittenberg.  He  opposed  rationalism  and  free- 
thinking,  and  when  the  candidate  Otto  Horrebow 
started  a  publication,  Jesus  og  Fomuften  (**  Jesus 
and  Reason  ")»  Balle  replied  with  BibUn  forsvarer 
sig  selv  ("  The  Bible  Defending  Itself  ")•  He  intro- 
duced weekly  Bible  readings  in  the  capital,  advo- 
cated the  public  school,  and  believed  in  special 
training  for  teachers.  In  1791  he  published  a 
primer,  which  contains  supranaturalistic  as  well 
as  rationalizing  views,  and  in  1798  a  new  hynm- 
book.  Both  these  works  served  their  time,  but 
were  finally  superseded  on  the  revival  of  Chris- 
tian and  church  life  in  Denmark.  Balle*  s  position 
among  the  bishops  of  Denmark  is  an  important 
and  honorable  one.    In  recognition  of  his  labors. 
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the  citizens  of  Denmark  presented  to  him  in  1798 
a  gold  medal  with  the  inscription:  '*  To  the  friend 
of  religion,  to  the  friend  of  the  State,  Matt,  x,  32.*' 
The  pastors  of  Zealand  erected  a  monument  over 
bis  grave,  and  a  bas-relief  in  the  garrison  church 
where  he  explained  the  Bible  represents  him  with 
the  Bible  in  his  hand.  (F.  Nielsen.) 

Biblioorapht:  L.  Koch«  Bi$Kop  N.  B.  Salle,  Copenhagen, 
1876;  F.  Nielsen,  Bidrag  HI  den  evanodUk-krietelige 
Paalmeboge  Hiatorie,  ib.  1895. 

BALLERDfl,  bdl'aa-ri'nt,  PIETRO  and  GIRO- 
LAMO:  Brothers,  of  Verona,  distinguished  by 
their  joint  labors  in  church  history  and  canon  law; 
b.,  the  former,  Sept.  7,  1698,  the  latter,  Jan.  29, 
1702;  d.,  Pietro,  Mar.  28,  1769,  Girolamo,  Apr.  23, 
1781.  Both  were  educated  in  the  Jesuits'  school 
in  Verona  and  became  secular  priests.  Pietro  for 
a  time  was  at  the  head  of  the  Accademia  delle  belle 
lettere  in  Verona  and  spent  eighteen  months  in 
Rome  (1748-50)  as  counselor  to  the  Venetian  am- 
bassador there,  during  which  time  he  made  good 
use  of  exceptional  opportimities  for  investigation. 
Both  brothers  devot^  the  greater  part  of  their 
lives  to  studies  in  conmion  and  produced,  with 
other  works,  editions  of  the  Sermonea  of  St.  Zeno 
of  Verona  (Verona,  1739;  in  AfPL,  xi);  of  the 
Summa  theologica  of  St.  Antoninus  of  Florence  (4 
vols.,  Verona,  1740);  of  the  Summa  de  pcmilerUia 
of  St.  Raymond  of  Pennaforte  (1744);  of  the  Opera 
of  Pope  Leo  the  Great  (3  vols.,  Venice,  1753-57; 
MPLy  liv-lvi),  one  of  the  most  important  pieces 
of  editorial  work  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with 
an  appendix  on  the  collections  of  canons  before 
Gratian;  and  of  the  Opera  of  Ratherius,  Bishop  of 
Verona  (Verona,  1765;  AfPLf  cxxxvi).  Pietro 
also  participated  in  literary  controversies  of  his 
time  and  defended  the  absolute  papacy  with  learn- 
ing and  zeal.  His  two  last  works,  De  potestale  ec- 
clesiasHca  sanctorum  pontificum  et  concUiarum  gene- 
ralium  .  .  .  contra  opus  J,  Febronii  (1765)  and 
De  vi  ac  ratione  primatus  pontificum  (1766),  have 
been  edited  by  E.  W.  Westhoff  (Mttnster,  1845- 
47),  and  an  appendix  to  the  former  on  papal  infalli- 
bility was  translated  into  German  by  A.  J.  Bin- 
terim  (Diisseldorf,  1843).  K.  Benrath. 

BiBLioaRAPHT:  Q.  M.  Masxuchelli,  OH  SariUori  d'ltoHa,  vol. 
ii,  part  1.  178-186,  6  parte,  Braecia,  1763-66;  L.  Federici, 
Elooi  iaUrrici  de*  viin  iUuetri  eedeeiaaHd  Faronen,  ill,  09- 
120,  Verona,  1810. 

BALLOU,  ba-la',  HOSEA:  American  Univer- 
salist;  b.  at  Richmond,  N.  H.,  Apr.  30,  1771;  d. 
at  Boston  June  7,  1852.  He  was  the  son  of  a  poor 
Baptist  minister  and  had  to  strug^e  for  an  educa- 
tion; began  to  preach  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and 
was  ordained  at  the  UniversaUst  convention  of 
1794;  settled  at  Dana  (then  called  Hardwick), 
Mass.,  the  same  year;  removed  in  1803  to  Barnard, 
Vt.,  in  1809  to  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  in  1815  to  Salem, 
Mass.,  and  in  1818  to  Boston,  where  he  took  charge 
of  the  Second  (School  Street)  Universalist  Society. 
In  1819  he  assisted  in  founding  and  became  editor 
of  the  Universalist  Magazine  (l&ter  called  The 
Trumpet,  The  Universalist^  and  The  Christian 
Leader),  the  first  Universalist  newspaper  in 
America;  in  1831,  of  The  Universalist  Expositor 
(afterwaixl    The     Universalist   Quarterly  Review), 


He  wrote  Notes  on  the  Parables  (Randolph,  Vt., 
1804);  A  Treatise  on  the  Atonement  (1805);  Exam- 
ination of  the  Doctrine  of  Fviure  Retribution  (Bos- 
ton, 1834);  and  several  volumes  of  sermons. 
Bibltooraphy:  M.  M.  Ballou,   Life  Story  of  Hoaea  BailoUt 
for  the  Young,  Boston.  1854;  T.  Whittemore,  Life  of  Hoeea 
Ballou,  2  vols.,  ib.  1854;  O.  F.  Safford,  Hoeea  Baliou  ;  a 
MarveUou*  Life  Story,  ib.  1889. 

BALLOU,  HOSEA,  2d:  American  Universal- 
ist, grand-nephew  of  Hosea  Ballou;  b.  at  Guil- 
ford, Vt.,  Oct.  18,  1796;  d.  at  Somerville,  Mass., 
May  27,  1861.  He  assisted  his  uncle  in  school- 
teaching  at  Portsmouth;  was  first  settled  as  pas- 
tor at  Stafford,  Conn.,  in  1821  was  called  to  Rox- 
bury,  Mass.,  and  in  1838  to  Medford;  in  1853 
became  first  president  of  Tufts  College.  He  helped 
the  elder  Hosea  Ballou  as  editor  of  denominational 
periodicals  and  wrote  The  Ancient  History  of  Uni- 
versalism  (Boston,  1829). 
Bibuooraphy:  H.  S.  Ballou,  Hoeea  Ballou  td,  firet  Preti- 

dent  of  Tufte  College;  Am  Origin,  Life,  and  Lettere,  Boston, 

1896. 

BALM:  The  rendering  in  both  English  versions 
of  the  Hebrew  fori  (Gen.  xxxvii,  25  and  xliii,  11, 
where  R.  V.  has  "  niastic  "  in  the  margin;  Jer.  viii, 
22;  xlvi,  11;  li,  8;  Ezek.  xxvii,  17).  An  impor- 
tant product  of  Palestine,  particularly  of  the  East- 
Jordan  country,  is  evidently  referred  to,  and  the 
transparent,  yellowish-white,  fragrant  gimi  of  the 
mastic-tree  (Pistada  lenHscus,  L)  is  probably 
meant.  Pliny  mentions  the  Judean  mastic  {Hist, 
nat,f  xiv,  122  sqq.).  The  substance  was  prized  by 
the  ancients  as  a  medicine  (Pliny,  xxiv,  32  sqq.). 
The  identification  of  fori  with  balsam  by  Jewish 
tradition  is  not  correct;  such  a  tropical  or  sub- 
tropical product  would  hardly  be  found  on  the 
mountains  of  GUead.  In  Song  of  Sol.  v,  1,  basam 
may  be  the  true  balsam  (so  R.  V.,  margin;  text  and 
A.  v.,  "  spice  ";  cf.  "  bed  of  spices,"  v,  13;  vi,  2). 
It  grew  in  the  Ghor,  and  the  balsam  gardens  of  Jer- 
icho were  famous  (Josephus,  ArU.,  IX,  i,  2;  XIV, 
iv,  1,  and  many  others).  Pompey  is  said  to  have 
carried  it  thence  to  Rome,  and  Josephus  thought 
the  Queen  of  Sheba  brought  it  to  Palestine  (Ant,, 
VIII,  vi,  6;  cf .  I  Kings  x,  10).  There  are  several 
varieties,  of  which  the  chief  is  the  Amyris  Gileaden- 
siSf  L,  the  true  Arabian  or  Mecca  balsam.  It  is  a 
low,  berry-produdng  tree,  with  small  blossoms,  and 
imparipinnate  leaves.  The  balsam  exudes  from 
the  ends  of  the  twigs.  Myrrh  also  belongs  to  the 
balsamodendra  and  probably  bdellium;  see  Myrrh; 
Bdellixtm.  I.  Benzinosr. 

BALMES,b(ll''mte',  JAIME  (LUCIANO).  Spanish 
politico-religious  writer;  b.  at  Vich  (37  m.  nji.e.  of 
Barcelona),  Catalonia,  Aug.  28,  1810;  d.  there 
July  9,  1848.  He  studied  at  his  native  place  and 
at  the  University  of  Cervera,  and  was  ordained 
priest  1833;  became  teacher  of  mathematics  at 
Vich  1837.  After  1840  he  acted  as  associate  editor 
of  La  Civilizacion  and  sole  editor  of  La  Sociedad, 
journals  of  Barcelona,  in  which  he  had  oppor- 
tunity to  express  his  political  views;  visited 
France  and  En^and  1842,  and  after  returning  to 
Spain  settled  in  Madrid,  where  from  Feb.,  1844, 
to  Dec.    dl,  1846,  he    published  El  Pensamiento 
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de  la  Nacion  in  the  interest  of  the  Catholic  party. 
He  hailed  the  accession  of  Pius  IX  and  the  last  thing 
he  published  was  a  brilliant  work  in  his  praise 
(Pio  IX,  Madrid,  1847).  He  gained  his  greatest 
fame  by  his  Prateatantiamo  comparado  con  el  CoUh 
licismo  en  stu  relaciones  can  la  civilizadon  europea 
(4  vols.,  Barcelona,  1842-44;  Eng.  transL,  from 
the  French,  by  C.  J.  Hanford  and  R.  Kershaw, 
Protestantism  and  Catholicity  Compared  in  their 
Effects  on  the  Civilization  of  Europe,  London,  1840; 
31  st  American  edition,  Baltimore,  1899),  a  work 
modeled  on  Guisot's  History  of  Civilization,  and  an 
able  presentation  from  the  Roman  Catholic  point 
of  view.  He  also  wrote  La  Religion  demostrada  <U 
alcance  de  los  nifios  (Barcelona,  1841,  Eng.  transl., 
by  Canon  Galton,  The  Foundations  of  Religion 
Explained,  London,  1858);  Cartas  d  un  esceptico  en 
materia  de  religion  (Madrid,  1845;  Eng.  transl., 
by  W.  M'I>onald,  Letters  to  a  Skeptic  on  Religious 
Matters,  Dublin,  1875);  El  Criteria  (Madrid,  1845; 
Eng.  transl..  Criterion :  or  haw  to  detect  error  and 
arrive  at  truth.  New  York,  1875);  Filosafia  funda- 
mental (4  vols.,  Barcelona,  1846;  Eng.  transl.,  by 
H.  F.  Brownson,  2  vols..  New  York,  1856);  Curso 
de  FUasofia  elemental  (4  vols.,  Madrid,  1847).  He 
published  a  collected  edition  of  his  political  writings 
at  Madrid,  1847. 

Bibliographt:  B.  Qarout  de  Io«  Santos,  Vida  d€  B<»lme§, 
eabrado  y  anaiitia  de  mm  obrtu,  Madrid,  1848;  A.  de  Blanche- 
RaflBn,  JaequM  Balmie,  m  vw  «<  •«•  ouvTraget,  Paris,  1849. 

BALOGHy  FERENCZ:  Himgarian  Reformed; 
b.  at  Nagy  V^rad  (140  m.  s.e.  of  Budapest)  Biar. 
28,  1836.  He  was  educated  at  the  gymnasium  of 
his  native  city  and  at  the  Reformed  theological 
seminary  of  Debreczin  (1854-58),  where  he  remained 
nine  years  in  various  capacities.  He  visited  Paris, 
London,  and  Edinburgh  for  the  piupose  of  further 
study  in  1863-65,  and  in  1866  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  church  history  in  the  Reformed  theological 
seminary  of  Debreczin,  where  he  has  since  remained 
and  of  which  he  has  been  rector  five  times.  He 
has  been  an  elder  in  the  session  of  the  Reformed 
Church  since  1860,  and  an  ecclesiastical  councilor  for 
life  in  the  Transtibiscan  superintendency  of  the 
same  religious  denomination  since  1883.  He  was 
a  delegate  of  the  Hungarian  Reformed  Church 
to  the  general  councils  of  the  Presbyterian  Alliance 
at  Edinburgh  (1877)  and  London  (1888),  and  was 
a  member  of  the  national  synod  of  Debreczin  in 
1881-82.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  committee 
of  the  Hungarian  Protestant  Literary  Society 
since  1890,  and  an  honorary  member  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  since  1904.  In  theology 
he  is  a  strict  adherent  of  the  Helvetic  Confession. 
His  numerous  works  include  the  following  in 
Himgarian :  "  Peter  Melius,  the  Hungarian  Calvin  " 
(Debreczin,  1866);  "  History  of  the  Himgarian 
Protestant  Church"  (1872);  "General  Church 
History  to  the  Present  Time"  (5  vols.,  1872-90); 
"  History  of  Dogma  up  to  the  Reformation " 
(1877);  "Principal  Points  of  Modem  Theology" 
(1877),  a  polemic  against  the  German  Evangelical 
Union;  "  Literature  of  Hungarian  Protestant 
Church  History  "  (1879);  "  Specific  Illustrations  of 
the  most  Recent  Unitarian  History"  (1892); 
"  Phenomena  of  the  History  of  Dogma  in   the 


Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries"  (1894); 
and  "  History  of  the  Reformed  College  of  Debree- 
zin  "  (1905).  He  likewise  wrote  in  English  History 
of  the  Creeds,  which  appeared  in  the  Report  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Prethyteriom,  AUianee  (Phila- 
delphia, 1880),  and  is  the  author  of  numerous 
minor  contributions  in  Hungarian,  French,  and 
German,  while  in  1875  he  founded  at  Debrecziii 
the  Hungarian  weekly  "  Evangelical  Protestani 
Gazette,"  which  he  conducted  for  three  years  in 
a  successful  crusade  against  the  Budapest  "  Protes- 
tant Union." 

BALSAM.    See  Balm. 

BALSAMON,  bdl'sa-men,  THBODOROS :  Greek 
writer  on  church  law;  b.  in  Constantinople;  d.  there 
about  1200.  He  was  chosen  patriarch  of  Antio<^  in 
1 193,  but,  as  the  patriarchate  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  Latins,  remained  in  Constantinople.  The  nxMt 
important  of  his  writings  is  the  conmientary  on 
the  Nomocanon  and  Syntagma  of  Photius,  in  which 
he  helped  to  make  general  the  view  that  in  mattes 
of  the  Greek  canon  law,  not  the  Justinian  compila- 
tion, but  the  Basilica  were  authoritative.  Balsa- 
mon's  "  Answers  "  to  the  patriarch  Mark  of  Alex- 
andria and  his  eight  "  Dissertations  "  (Gk.  meletai) 
are  of  great  importance  for  the  canon  law  of  the 
Greeks.  Philipp  Mctkr. 

Bibuoorapht:  Hm  beet  edition  of  his  juridical  writinss  ii 
found  in  Rlmlles  and  Potlee,  SiH^rsyfta  rwr  dctWr  xal  ir^mw 
icaif6imv,  6  vols.,  Athens,  1862-fiO;  Knambmther,  6#- 
•cMcAls,  passim. 

BALTHAZAR,  bal'tho-zor,  OF  DERHBACH 
AUD  THE  COUllTERREFORMATIOll  IN  FULDA: 
Balthasar  of  Dembach,  abbot  of  Fulda  1570- 
1606,  WSU3  bom  about  1548;  d.  at  Fulda  Mar.  15, 
1606.  He  came  of  an  old  Hessian  family,  and 
though  his  parents  were  Protestants,  took  the  CaUio- 
lic  side  as  a  boy.  In  1570,  young  as  he  was,  he 
was  elected  prince-abbot  of  Fulda,  and  became  the 
leading  champion  of  the  Gounterreformation  there. 
The  territory  imder  his  jurisdiction,  adjoining 
Protestant  Hesse  and  Simony,  seemed  practi- 
cally lost  to  Rome.  The  chapter,  jealous  of  its 
rights,  was  willing  rather  to  join  with  the  enemies 
of  the  Church  than  to  support  a  strict,  determined 
abbot;  the  upper  classes  were  striving  for  both 
temporal  and  spiritual  independence;  the  dtisens 
stood  by  the  Augsburg  Confession.  Balthasar 
took  a  decided  stand  against  all  three  classes.  His 
first  task  was  the  enforcement  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline,  the  appointment  of  Catholic  officials, 
and  the  suppression  of  popular  demands  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Lutheran  preacher  and  the 
erection  of  a  Protestant  school.  He  called  the 
Jesuits  to  his  aid;  in  1571  they  started  a  school 
and  the  next  year  a  college.  The  chapter  were 
much  annoyed  by  the  privileges  granted  to  the 
newcomers,  and  as  a  movement  hostile  to  the  abbot 
grew,  Protestant  princes  took  a  hand.  As  selfish 
motives  actuated  the  chapter  and  the  gentry,  so 
they  played  a  part  with  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse, 
who  joined  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  the  Margrave 
of  Brandenburg-Ansbach  (Oct.,  1573)  in  sending 
an  embassy  to  demand  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits 
and  the  abandonment  of  anti-Protestant  measureB. 
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The  demands  did  not  move  the  abbot,  though  they 
strengthened  his  opponents;  a  formal  alliance  was 
made  between  the  chapter  and  the  gentry.    Bal- 
thazar gained  time  by  politic  delays,  and  foimd 
support  from  his  fellow  Catholics;  the  Curia  and 
IXike  Albert  of  Bavaria  sought  to  influence  the 
emperor    in    his    favor.    After   some    hesitation, 
Maximilian  took  his  side,  and  rebuked  the  princes 
(Feb.,   1574)   for  their  interference.    Dissensions 
sprang  up  between  the  allies;  and  the  chapter 
finally  made  peace  with  their  abbot.    He  proceeded 
more  diligently  than  ever  to  assert  his  jurisdiction 
and  to  keep  down  the  new  faith.    In  1576  the  three 
classes  joined  once  more  in  opposition,  and  this 
time  the  chapter  were  willing  to  consider  the  depo- 
sition of  their  chief.    Bishop  Julius  of  WOrzburg 
was  destined  as  his  successor,  and  justified  the  part 
he   played  as  the  only  means  of  saving  Roman 
Catholicism  in  the  district.    He  promised  religious 
freedom  to  the  country  gentry,  while  refusing  it 
to  the  towns,  and  observance  of  all  the  rights,  both 
of   the  gentry  and  the  chapter — practically  the 
restoration  of  the  conditions  previous  to  1570. 
Balthazar  was  in  Hammelburg,  supervising  the 
restoration  of  Catholicism  there,  which  had  been 
previously  imsuccessful.    On  June  20  the  forces 
of  his  opponents  entered  the  town,  followed  the 
next  day  by  Bishop  Julius.    They  numbered  about 
200  horsemen,  and  Balthasar  had  made  no  pro- 
vision for  defense.    On  the  23d  he  was  forced  to 
abdicate;  compensation  in  both  money  and  bene- 
fices was  offered  to  him,  on  condition  that  he  would 
write  to  the  emperor  and  other  princes,  assuring 
them  that  the  proceedings  had  b^n  freely  agreed 
to  by  him.    A  few  days  later,  Julius  was  formally 
chosen  administrator  of  Fulda.    But  it  was  not 
possible  long  to  conceal  the  real  facts.    The  em- 
peror immediately  addressed  a  stem  mandate  to 
Julius,  annulling  the  agreement,  and  Balthazar 
recalled  his  forced  consent.    Julius  lost  the  sup- 
port of  the  Roman  Catholic  princes  when  the  facts 
were  known,  and  the  Protestants  had  little  confi- 
dence in  him.    Long  legal  proceedings  followed. 
The  Diet  of  Regensburg  provided  a  temporary 
administrator,  who  was,  however,  a  vassal  of  the 
Bishop   of   WOrzburg.    Yet   from    1579   onward 
Catholicism  made  steady  progress,  largely  through 
the  tireless  labors  of  the  Jesuits,  whidb  Balthazar, 
living  at  Bieberstein  near  Fulda,  supported  to  the 
extent  of  his  power.    To  him  also  was  owing  the 
erection  of  a  seminary  at  Fulda  in  1584.    When, 
therefore,  in  1602  the  final  decision  was  rendered 
in  his  favor,  his  return  in  December  met  with  no 
opposition  from  the  new  generation,  and  the  Coun- 
terreformation    made    s^    more    rapid    strides 
during  the  remaining  four  years  of  his  activity, 
imtil  at  his  death  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  was 
restored  in  practically  the  whole  district,  with  the 
exception  of  the  country  gentry.    This  earliest 
case  of  the  successful  resistance  of  a  minority  to 
the  Reformation  had  a  great  importance  as  showing 
what  could  be  done  and  inspiring  the  Catholic 
party  to  take  the  offensive  in  reconquering  territory 
which  they  seemed  to  have  lost.    Wautsr  Goetz. 

Bibuoorapht:  Komp,  FUntabt  BaWuuar  von  Futda  und 
du  SHiUrAdLion  von  1676,  in  HutoriodirvoUtUeho  Blot- 


ter, Ivi,  1865  (oontaina  rich  ooUection  of  souroes);  H. 
Eclofifstein,  FUrstabt  BaUhoMor  von  Dembaeh  und  die 
katholieehe  RettauraHon  im  HoduHfU  Fulda,  1670-1606, 
Munich.  1890;  H.  Morits.  Die  Wahl  Rudolf •  II,derReieK9' 
tag  Ku  Regenaburg  und  die  Freietellungebewegung,  pp.  26. 
347.  411  sqq..  Marburg.  1896;  K.  ScheUhaas.  NuniialuTho- 
rteAte.iii.  3,  Berlin.  1896;  W.  E.  Schwars.  Nuniiaturkorre*' 
pondenM  Qroppere,  Paderbom.  1898. 

BALTIMORE  COUNCILS:  A  name  given  to 
ten  assemblies  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chiurch  in 
the  United  States  held  during  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. The  first  independent  episcopal  see  of  the 
Church  created  in  the  American  Republic  was  that 
of  Baltimore  (erected  in  1790),  and  the  same  dio- 
cese was  made  the  first  metropolitan  see  of  the 
United  States  in  1808.  On  account  of  this  priority 
in  point  of  time  the  archdiocese  of  Baltimore  en- 
joys a  quasiprimatial  dignity  conferred  upon  [it 
by  the  pope,  and  hence  that  city  has  been  the  place 
of  meeting  of  the  various  assemblies  of  the  Ameri- 
can hierarchy.  The  first  of  these  assemblies  was 
held  under  the  presidency  of  Most  Rev.  James 
Whitfield,  fourth  archbishop  of  Baltimore,  in  Oct., 
1829.  This  cotmcil  and  the  six  following  ones, 
held  respectively  in  1833,  1837,  1840,  1843,  1846, 
and  1849,  belong  to  the  category  designated  canou" 
ically  as  provincial  cotmcils;  i.e.,  assemblies  of  all 
the  bishops  of  a  territory  known  as  an  ecclesiastical 
province,  and  presided  over  by  the  metropolitan 
or  archbishop.  Three  other  Baltimore  Councils 
(held  in  1852,  1866,  and  1884)  are  called  plenary 
or  national,  by  which  is  meant  an  assembly  of  all 
the  bishops  of  a  country,  convoked  and  presided 
over  by  the  primate  or  some  other  dignitary  com- 
missioned thereto  by  the  pope.  At  the  time  of  the 
first  council,  the  province  of  Baltimore  was  the  only 
one  in  the  United  States,  comprising,  besides  its 
own /see,  the  sees  of  Boston,  New  York,  Bardstown 
(Kentucky),  Charleston,  and  Cincinnati,  and  only 
the  incumbents  of  these  dioceses  with  their  coad- 
jutors constituted  the  voting  members  of  the  coim- 
cil.  The  decrees  drafted  were  thirty-seven  in 
number,  and  they  were  confirmed  by  a  pi^al 
rescript  of  Oct.  16, 1830.  They  embody  the  earliest 
attempt  at  a  uniform  legislation  in  church  matters 
in  the  United  States,  and  they  deal  with  the  most 
urgent  needs  of  a  time  when  church  forces  were 
scattered  and  without  organization.  Thus,  among 
other  things,  means  are  taken  to  regularise  the 
credentials  and  the  ministrations  of  the  small 
number  of  available  clergy,  and  to  obviate  the 
abuses  arising  from  lay  interference  in  ecclesiastical 
matters,  particularly  that  known  as  "  trusteeism." 
The  Douai  version  of  the  Eng^h  Bible  was  recom- 
mended, and  various  regulations  were  formulated 
with  reference  to  the  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ments, because  in  the  generally  prevailing  circum- 
stances, it  was  impossible  to  carry  out  in  full  the 
prescriptions  of  the  Roman  ritual.  The  six  suo- 
oeeding  councils,  which  continued  to  frame,  as 
circumstances  required,  the  local  canonical  legis- 
lation of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  United 
States,  were  similar  in  purpose,  form  of  procedure, 
and  general  results. 

The  First  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore  was  held 
in  May  1852,  and  was  presided  over  by  Arch- 
bishop Kenriok,  who  had  been  appointed  to  that 
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function  by  Pope  Pius  IX.  There  were  present 
six  archbishops  and  twenty-four  bishops  with  a 
large  number  of  theologians  and  canonists,  who 
acted  as  consultors.  The  decrees  of  the  former 
councils  of  Baltimore  were  confirmed  and  extended 
to  all  parts  of  the  country;  certain  enactments 
were  niade  concerning  the  canonical  administra- 
tion of  dioceses,  the  publication  of  marriage  banns, 
the  establishment  of  ecclesiastical  seminaries,  etc. 
The  councQ  suggested  to  the  Roman  authorities 
the  erection  of  a  metropolitan  see  in  San  Francisco 
and  the  establishment  of  ten  new  dioceses  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country.  The  suggestion  was  acted 
upon  by  Pius  IX  who  confirmed  the  decrees  of  the 
council  by  a  rescript  dated  Sept.  26,  1852. 

The  Second  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore  was 
held  in  Oct.,  1866,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Host  Rev.  M.  J.  Spalding,  archbishop  of  Baltimore; 
there  were  present  seven  archbishops,  thirty-eight 
bishops,  three  mitered  abbots,  and  120  theologians. 
The  motives  for  calling  the  coimcil  and  the  topics 
discussed  were  in  the  main  the  same  as  those  per- 
taining to  the  previous  assemblies,  but  in  particular 
it  was  deemed  useful,  "  at  the  close  of  the  great 
national  crisis  which  had  acted  as  a  dissolvent  upon 
all  sectarian  ecclesiastical  organisations,  to  reafi&rm 
solemnly  the  bond  of  union  existing  between  the 
Catholics  of  all  parts  of  the  republic,  and  to  deliber- 
ate on  the  measures  to  be  adopted  in  order  to  meet 
the  new  phase  of  national  life  which  the  result  of 
the  war  had  just  inaugurated."  Besides,  it  was 
felt  to  be  an  urgent  duty  on  the  part  of  the  heads 
of  the  Church  to  discuss  the  future  status  of  the 
newly  emancipated  yet  very  dependent  negro. 
Among  the  results  of  the  council  may  be  men- 
tioned the  erection  of  ten  new  dioceses  and  the 
drafting  of  a  scheme  for  the  selection  of  bishops, 
which,  having  been  approved  in  Rome,  remained  in 
force  until  amended  in  the  Third  Plenary  Council. 

This  last  and  most  important  of  the  Baltimore 
Councils  was  held  Nov.  ^Dec.  7,  1884,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Most  Rev.  James  Gibbons,  who 
had  been  appointed  to  that  office  by  Pope  Leo  XIII. 
The  number  of  prelates  who  took  part  in  the  cotmcil 
was  fourteen  archbishops,  sixty  bishops,  five  visit- 
ing bishops  from  Canada  and  Japan,  seven  mitered 
abbots,  one  prefect  apostolic,  eleven  monsignors, 
eighteen  vicars-general,  twenty-three  superiors  of 
religious  orders,  twelve  rectors  of  ecclesiastical 
seminaries,  and  ninety  theologians.  The  object  of 
the  council  was  to  provide  efficient  means  of  organ- 
isation for  the  needs  of  the  rapidly  growing  Church 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  gradual  introduction  of  the  more  useful  ele- 
ments of  canon  law  into  the  administration  of 
religious  affairs  in  this  country.  The  decrees  of  the 
council,  which  were  approved  by  Pope  Leo,  Sept. 
10,  1885,  comprise  eleven  tituli  or  sections,  and 
each  one  of  these  is  divided  into  several  chapters. 
This  body  of  legislation  touches  successively  upon 
the  prerogatives  and  duties  of  bishops  and  the 
inferior  members  of  the  clergy,  on  divine  worship, 
the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  the  training 
of  the  clergy,  Catholic  schools,  ecclesiastical  courts, 
chiurch  property,  etc.  Since  the  promulgation  of 
these  decrees  in  1885  they  constitute  the  norm  of 


ecclesiastical  law  as  applied  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States. 

Jambs  F.  Driscoll. 

BnuooaxPHT:  Coneilia  jfrovindalia  BalHmori  habUa  ob 
anfio  18M9  M»qu4  ad  €mnmm  18J^O,  Baltimore.  1842:  Con- 
ciiivm  vUmatium  Mitu  Ammicm  aepiefUrionaUt  fatUraim 
hahtihim  anno  186t,  ib.  1853;  ConeUii  pUnarii  BaUumo- 
r«ii«w  //.  acta  •<  deertta,  ib.  1868.  2d  edL.  1877;  Third  Plen- 
ary C<mncU  of  Baltimore,  1884,  New  York,  1885;  Memo- 
rial Volume  of  the  Third  Plenary  Council  of  BalUmtart, 
Bftltimore.  1885;  Aetaet  deereta  eoneilii  plenarii  BaUi- 
moreneie,  ib.  1886;  J.  G.  Shea.  Hiel,  of  the  CathoUe  Churdk 
in  the  United  StaUe,  yob.  iii-iv.  New  York,  1802;  T. 
O'Gormaa,  American  Church  Hietory  Seriee,  iz,  340  sqq.. 
New  York.  1895. 

BALTUS,  bal^tOs",  JEAH  FRAII9OIS:  French 
Jesuit;  b.  at  Mets  June  8,  1667;  d.  at  Reims,  as 
librarian  of  the  college,  Mar.  19,  1743.  He  joined 
the  Jesuits  in  1682,  and  taught  in  several  schools  in 
France;  became  censor  of  books  in  Rome,  1717. 
He  distinguished  himself  by  a  number  of  literary 
and  theological  works,  of  which  the  most  important 
are,  Riponte  d  VfiiaUnre  des  oracles  de  M,  de  Fon- 
tenelle  (2  vols.,  Strasburg,  1707;  Eng.  transl., 
London,  1708),  in  which  he  maintains  that  the 
ancient  oracles  were  not  mere  frauds  on  the  part 
of  the  priests,  but  utterances  imder  demoniacal 
influence;  and  Defense  des  Saints  Phres  accuse 
de  platonisme  (Paris,  1711),  in  which  he  vindicates 
the  originality  of  the  Fathers  and  their  ccHnplete 
independence  of  the  ancient  philosophy. 

BALTZER,  JOHAHH  BAPTISTA.    See  Hkrmes, 

GSORO. 

BALUZE,  hOflnaf,  ETIENHE:  Roman  Catholic 
canonist  and  historian;  b.  at  Tuile  {Tutela  Lemo- 
vicum,  45  m.  s.8.e.  of  Limoges),  in  Limousin,  France, 
Nov.  23,  1630;  d.  at  Paris  June  28,  1718.  He  be- 
longed to  a  family  of  famous  jurists  and  studied 
first  with  the  Jesuits  at  Tulle.  In  1646  he  was 
sent  to  Toulouse,  where  he  remained  till  1654, 
attending  the  philosophical  lectures  at  St.  Martial, 
the  Jesuit  college  there.  While  still  in  school  he 
showed  an  inclination  for  old  parchments  and 
historical  documents.  As  his  father  made  him 
study  civil  law,  he  could  only  devote  himsdf  in 
secret  to  his  favorite  studies  in  the  library  of  Charies 
of  Montchal,  bishop  of  Toulouse.  Ebcceptional 
acumen  and  persevering  application  made  his 
critical  method  a  safe  one  and  he  soon  became 
known  among  the  scholars  of  his  time.  His  studies 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  become  either  a  monk 
or  a  priest,  or  to  enter  the  service  of  some  eccle- 
siastical dignitary.  He  received  the  tonsure  and 
looked  for  a  patron,  whom  he  found  in  the  successor 
of  Montchal,  Peter  of  Marca,  afterward  archbishop 
of  Paris,  who  also  showed  him  how  to  utilise  his 
extensive  historical  studies  for  the  canon  and 
civil  law.  After  Marca's  death  (1652)  different 
bishops  and  archbishops  tried  to  attach  him  to 
themselves.  For  a  short  time  he  remained  with 
the  Archbishop  of  Auch,  and  Le  Tellier,  the  dian- 
cellor,  who  appointed  him  canon  of  Reims.  In 
1667  the  minister  J.  B.  Colbert  made  him  his 
librarian,  and  Baluie  occupied  this  position  until 
compelled  to  resign  by  advanced  age  after  thirty- 
three  years'  service.  He  collected  hundreds  of 
documents  from  abbeys  and  monasteries  and  copied 
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a  large  number.  In  1707  Louis  XIV  appointed 
him  inspector  of  the  Colikge  royal,  where  he  had 
been  professor  of  canon  law  since  1689.  In  this 
p)osition  he  corresponded  and  had  personal  inter- 
course with  scholars  of  different  countries.  A 
history  of  the  house  of  Auvergne,  which  he  edited 
during  this  time  with  the  help  of  Cardinal  Bouillon, 
obliged  him  to  leave  Paris  after  the  flight  of  his 
ambitious  protector  (1710).  Though  eighty  years  of 
age,  Baluze  was  obliged  to  go  from  place  to  place 
and  finally  settled  at  Orleans,  where  he  remained 
till  1713.  The  family  of  Bouillon  being  received 
again  by  the  king  after  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  Baluze 
was  able  to  return  to  Paris.  Deprived  of  all  means, 
he  was  obliged  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  literary 
activity,  and  he  died  without  completing  his  history 
of  Tulle.  He  wrote:  Regum  Francorum  capUu- 
laria  (1677;  new  edition  by  de  Chiniac,  3  vols., 
fol.,  1780);  Ejnstola  InnocerUii  papcs  III  (1682); 
Conciliorum  nova  coUectio  (1683,  fol.);  Vitcs  papa- 
rum  Avenionensium  (1693);  Historia  TiUelenais 
(1717);  Cypriani  opera  (1726);  Bibliotheca  Batuzi- 
ana  (1719);  Miscellanea  (7  vols.,  1677-1713). 

G.  Bonbt-Maury. 

Biblioorapht:  His  sutobiosraphy  is  in  the  Bibliotheca 
BcduMiana,  Paris,  1719.  Consult  L.  E.  Du  Pin,  Bibliothkque 
dea  auteur9  eccUsiaatiquea,  xix,  1-6,  47  vols.,  Paris,  1686- 
06;  Niceron.  Mimoirea,  i,  459-471;  Vitrac,  £loge  de 
BalvMe,  ib.  1777;  M.  Deloche,  J&.  BoZum,  ea  vie  et  aee 
auvrea,  ib.  1856;  L.  Delisle,  Le  Cabinet  dea  manuacrUa  de  la 
Bibliothhque  NaHonaU,  i,  364-367,  445-475.  ib.  1868; 
Bulletin  de  la  aociiU  dea  lettrea  de  la  Corrhze,  iii  (1881),  93 
and  457,  iv  (1882),  513.  v  (1883).  160,  vi  (1884),  645,  ix 
(1887),  100-163,  X  (1888);  A.  Lefranc,  Hiatoire  du  Col- 
Uge  de  France,  Paris,  1893;  E.  Fage,  t.  Baluze,  aa  vie, 
aea  ouvragea,  aon  exHe,  aa  difenae,  ib.  1899. 

BAMBERG,  BISHOPRIC  OF:  A  see  founded 
in  1007  by  King  Henry  II  in  the  city  (civitas 
Papinberc)  which  Otho  II  had  given  to  Henry's 
father,  Duke  Henry  of  Bavaria,  in  973.  As 
Henry  II  had  no  children,  his  idea  was  to  leave 
this  possession  to  God,  at  the  same  time  aiding 
in  the  final  conquest  of  paganism  in  the  district. 
But  the  territory  of  the  Wends  on  the  upper  Main, 
the  Wiesent,  and  the  Aisch  had  belonged  to  the 
diocese  of  WUrzburg  since  the  organization  of  the 
Middle  German  bishoprics  by  St.  Boniface,  so  that 
no  new  diocese  could  be  erected  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  occupant  of  that  see.  He  raised  no 
obj  action  to  parting  with  some  of  his  territory, 
especially  as  the  king  promised  to  have  Wtlrzburg 
raised  to  an  archbishopric  and  to  give  him  an 
equivalent  in  Meiningen.  The  consent  of  Pope 
John  XVII  was  obtained  for  this  arrangement, 
but  the  elevation  of  Wtlrzburg  to  an  archbishopric 
proved  impracticable,  and  its  bishop  withdrew 
his  consent.  The  king  persisted,  however,  and  had 
the  erection  of  the  new  diocese  confirmed  at  the 
great  Synod  of  Frankfort,  subsequently  naming 
his  chancellor,  Eberhaird,  the  first  bishop.  [The 
next  seven  bishops  were  named  by  the  emperors, 
after  which  free  canonical  election  was  the  rule. 
Eberhard's  immediate  successor,  Suidger  of  Mors- 
leben,  became  pope  in  1046  as  Clement  II.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  diocese 
gr^ually  became  a  territorial  principality,  and  its 
bishops  took  secular  precedence  next  after  the 
I.— 28 


archbishops.  The  fortieth  bishop,  George  III  of 
Limburg  (1505-22),  was  inclined  toward  the  Refor- 
mation, which  caused  a  violent  social  outbreak 
under  his  successor  Weigand  (1522-56),  and  the 
city  suffered  severely  in  the  Margraves'  War 
(1552-54),  as  well  as  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
when  it  was  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Ber- 
nard, the  new  Duke  of  Franconia.  At  the  Peace  of 
Westphalia  (1648),  the  bishops  recovered  their 
possessions;  but  these  were  overrun  by  the  French 
revolutionary  armies,  and  in  1802  annexed  to  Ba- 
varia. From  1808  to  1817  the  diocese  was  vacant]; 
but  by  the  Bavarian  Concordat  of  the  latter  year 
it  was  made  an  archbishopric,  with  WQrzburg, 
Speyer,  and  Eichst&dt  as  suffragan  sees.  The  pres- 
ent diocese  comprises  Upper  Franconia  and  the 
northern  half  of  Middle  Franconia. 

(A.  Hauck.) 

Biblioorapht:  Adalbert,  Vita  Heinrid,  ed.  G.  H.  Pertz,  in 
MQH,  Script.,  iv  (1841),  787  sqq.;  A.  Ussermann,  Epia- 
copatua  Bambergenaia,  Blaiae,  1802;  P.  Jaff^,  Monumenta 
Bamberffenaia,  Berlin,  1869;  XL,  i.  1915-28  (very  full); 
J.  Looshom,  Oeaehichte  dea  Biatuma  Bamberg,  6  vols., 
Munich,  1886-1906  (an  exhaustive  history);  Hauok,  KD, 
iii,  418-428. 

BAMPTON  LECTURES:  A  series  of  eight  lee 
tures  or  sermons  instituted  at  the  University  of 
Oxford  by  the  Rev.  John  Bampton,  M.A.>  of  Trin- 
ity College,  Canon  of  Salisbury  (b.  1689;  d.  1751), 
who  left  his  entire  estate  for  the  purpose.  By  the 
terms  of  the  founder's  will  they  shall  be  preached 
on  Sunday  mornings  in  Term,  "  between  the  com- 
mencement of  the  last  month  in  Lent  Term  [the 
day  before  Palm-Sunday]  and  the  end  of  the  third 
week  in  Act  Term  [the  day  before  Whitsunday — 
the  Saturday  after  the  first  Tuesday  in  July,  or 
later,  if  continued  by  Congregation],  upon  either  of 
the  following  subjects — ^to  confirm  and  establish 
the  Christian  Faith,  and  to  confute  all  heretics  and 
schismatics — ^upon  the  divine  authority  of  the  holy 
Scriptiu^s — ^upon  the  authority  of  the  writings  of 
the  primitive  Fathers,  as  to  faith  and  practise  of 
the  primitive  Church — ^upon  the  Divinity  of  our 
Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ — ^upon  the  Divinity 
of  the  Holy  Ghost — upon  the  Articles  of  the  Chris- 
tian Faith,  as  comprehended  in  the  Apostles'  and 
Nicene  Creeds."  The  publication  of  the  lectiures 
is  obligatory.  The  lecturer  is  chosen  by  the  heads 
of  colleges  and  must  be  at  least  a  master  of  arts  of 
Oxford  or  Cambridge;  no  one  can  be  selected  a 
second  time.  The  first  course  was  given  in  1780; 
since  1895  lectures  have  been  suspended  in  alter- 
nate years  because  of  diminution  in  the  income 
provided  by  the  endowment  fund.  At  present  the 
estate  produces  £120  to  each  lecturer. 

A  list  of  lecturers  and  subjects  is  given  in  The  Hia- 
iarical  Regiater  of  the  Univeraity  of  Oxford  (Oxford, 
1000);  also,  down  to  1893,  in  ^.  F.  Hurst,  Literature  of 
Theciogy  (New  York,  1896);  the  continuation  from  the 
latter  date  is  as  follows: 

1894.  Rev.  John  Richardson  Illinsworth,  Peraonality, 
Human  and  Divine,  pp.  xv,  274,  8vo,  London,  Macmillan, 
1895. 

1896.  Very  Rev.  Thomas  Banks  Strong,  Chriatian 
Ethica,  pp.  xxvii,  388,  8vo,  London,  Longmans,  1896. 

1897.  Rev.  Robert  Lawrence  Ottley,  Aapecta  of  the  Old 
Teatament,  pp.  xix,  448,  8vo,  London,  Longmans,  1897. 

1899.  Rev.  William  Ralph  Inge,  Chriatian  MyaOciam, 
pp.  XV,  380,  8vo,  London,  Methuen,  1899. 
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IMl.  R«T.  Archibald  Robertson,  B^onum  Dti,  pp,  six, 
402,  8vo,  London,  Methuen.  1901. 

1903.  aoY.  William  Holden  Button,  Th»  /n/fiMnof  cf 
Ckri$i»anUy  upon  NoUonal  CharaeUr,  iUuatraUi  by  ik$ 
IAv49  and  Ltoendt  of  A»  BnolUk  Saint;  pp.  sir,  12;  88fi, 
8vo.  London.  Wells,  Gardner.  Darton  A  Co.,  1903. 

1905.  Rev.  Fredoriok  WiUiam  Buasell.  CAmfiafi  Th^- 
ology  and  Social  PragroM,  London,  Methuen,  1907. 

BAH:  In  the  civil  law  of  the  old  German  Em- 
pire, a  declaration  of  outlawry;  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury adopted  by  the  church  as  the  common  name 
for  a  declaration  of  excommunication  (q.v.)* 

BANCROFT,  RICHARD  r  ArchbiBhop  of  Canter^ 
bury;  b.  at  Fam worth,  Lancashire,  1544;  d.  in 
Lambeth  Palace,  London,  Nov.  2,  1610.  He  was 
educated  at  Cambridge  ^.A.,  1567;  D.D.,  1585), 
was  made  rector  of  Teversfaam,  near  Cambridge, 
1576,  and  rose  steadily  till  he  became  Bishop  of 
London  in  1597  and  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in 
1604.  He  was  a  High-churchman,  asserting  that 
the  episcopal  authority  is  based  upon  a  divine  right, 
and  most  violently  opposed  to  the  Puritans,  whl>m 
he  often  attacked  in  his  sermons.  As  president  of 
the  Convocation,  he  presented  for  adoption  the 
Book  of  Canons  now  in  force,  and  as  Archbishop 
he  was  "  the  chief  overseer  "  of  the  authorized  ver- 
sion of  the  Bible,  which  he  had  opposed  as  a  Puri- 
tan proposition  at  the  Hampton  Oaurt  Conference 
(1604).    His  literary  remains  are  unimportant. 

BANES,  bd^'n^,  DOMINGO:  Spanish  theologian; 
b.  either  at  Mondragon  (65  m.  s.e.  of  Bayonne, 
France),  Biscaya,  or  at  Valladolid  Feb.  28,  1528; 
d.  at  Medina  del  Campo  Oct.  21, 1604.  He  studied 
at  Salamanca;  joined  the  Dominicans  1544;  lec- 
tured on  theology  at  Avila,  Alcala,  Valladolid,  and 
Salamanca.  At  Avila  he  became  the  confessor  of 
St.  Theresa  and  remained  her  friend  till  his  death. 
He  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  expounders  and 
defenders  of  Thomism  (see  Thoicab  Aquinas, 
Saint)  and  contributed  much  to  the  condemnatian 
of  Molina.  His  chief  work  was  his  conmientary  on 
the  Sutntna  theologia  of  Thomas  Aquinas  (4  vols., 
Salamanca,  1584-94). 

BANGORIAN  CONTROVERST.  See  Hoadlet, 
Benjamin. 

BANKS,  JOHN  SHAW:  English  Wesleyan;  b. 
at  Sheffield  Oct.  8,  1835.  He  was  educated  at 
King  Edward's  School,  Birmingham,  and,  after 
being  a  missionary  in  southern  India  from  1856 
to  1864,  was  a  minister  of  his  denomination  in 
Plymouth,  Dewsbury,  London,  Manchester,  and 
Glasgow  until  1880.  Since  the  latter  year  he 
has  been  professor  of  theology  in  Headin^ey  Col- 
lege, Leeds.  He  was  president  of  the  Wesleyan 
Conference  in  1902,  and  has  written  Three  Indian 
Heroes  :  Missionary,  Statesman,  Soldier  (London, 
1874);  Martin  LtUher,  the  Prophet  of  Oermany 
(1877);  Our  Indian  Empire,  its  Rise  and  Growth 
(1880);  Manual  of  Christian  Doctrine  (1887); 
Scripture  and  its  Witnesses,  Outlines  of  Christian 
Evidence  (1896);  The  Tendencies  of  Modem  The- 
ology (1897);  Development  of  Doctrine  in  the  Early 
Church  (1899);  Development  of  Doctrine  from  the 
Early  Middle  Ages  to  the  Reformation  (1901),  in 
addition  to  translating  F.  A.  Phiiippi's  "  Commen- 


taiy  on  St.  Paul's  E^tle  to  the  Romans  "  (2  vols., 
Edinburgh,  1878-79);  D.  G.  Monrad's  "  The 
Worid  of  Prayer  "  (London,  1879);  and  I-  A.  Dor- 
ner's  "  System  of  Christian  Doctrine"  (in  collab- 
oration with  A.  Cave,  4  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1880- 
82),  as  weU  as  a  number  of  less  important  German 
theological  works. 

BANKS,  LOUIS  ALBERT:  Methodist  Episco- 
palian; b.  at  Comwallis,  Ore.,  Nov.  12,  1855.  He 
was  educated  at  Philomath  College,  Philomath, 
Ore.,  and  Boston  University,  but  did  not  take  a 
degree.  He  has  held  pastorates  at  the  Hall  Street 
Church,  Portland,  Ore.,  Vancouver  and  Seattle, 
Wash.,  Bois6  City,  Ida.,  Trinity  Church,  Cincin- 
nati, O.,  First  Church,  Cleveland,  O.,  Hanson 
Place  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  St.  John's  diurch 
and  First  Church,  Boston,  Mass.,  Grace  Church, 
New  York  City,  and  Trinity  Church,  Denver,  CoL 
He  was  Prohibition  candidate  for  governor  of  ICas- 
sachusetts  in  1893,  and  is  now  an  evangelist  for 
the  American  Antisaloon  League.  In  theology 
he  is  an  orthodox  Methodist.  He  has  written  The 
People*B  Christ  (Boston,  1891);  The  White  Skwes 
(1892);  The  Revival  Quiver  (1893);  Anecdotes  and 
Morals  (New  York,  1894);  Common  Folks'  Religion 
(Boston,.  1894);  Honeycomb  of  Life  (New  Yoik, 
1895);  Heavenly  Trade  Winds  (1895);  The  Christ 
Dream  (1896);  Christ  and  hi^  Friends  (1896); 
Paul  and  his  Friends  (1896);  The  Saloon-Keeper's 
Ledger  (1896);  The  Fisherman  and  his  Friends 
(1897);  Seven  Times  around  Jericho  (1897);  Hero 
Tales  from  Sacred  Story  (1897);  The  Christ  Broth- 
erhood: Heroic  Personalities  (1898);  The  Unei>- 
pected  Christ  (1898);  Immortal  Hymns  and  Their 
Story  (Cleveland,  1898);  Sermon  Stories  for  Boys 
and  Girls  (New  York,  1898);  Immortal  Songs  of 
Camp  and  Field  (Qeveland,  1899);  The  Great  Sin- 
ners of  the  Bible  (New  York,  1899);  A  Year's  Prayer 
Meeting  Talks  (New  York,  1899);  Chats  with  Young 
Christians  (Qeveland,  1900);  David  and  Ms  Friends 
(New  York,  1900);  The  Lord's  Arrows  (1900); 
Fresh  Bait  for  Fishers  of  Men  (Cleveland,  1900); 
Poetry  and  Morals  (New  York,  1900);  Hidden 
Wells  of  Comfort  (1901);  The  Great  Saints  of  the 
Bible  (1901);  Unused  Rainbows  (Chicago,  1901); 
The  Motherhood  of  God  (1901);  The  King's  Stew- 
ards (New  York,  1902);  Life  of  Rev,  T.  DeWiU  Tal- 
mage,  D.D.  (1902);  Youth  of  Famous  Americans 
(1902);  Windows  for  Sermons  (1902);  The  Healing 
of  Souls  (1902);  The  Great  Portraits  of  the  Bible 
(1903);  Soul-Winning  Stories  (1903);  Thirty-one 
Revival  Sermons  (1904);  The  Religious  Life  of  Fa- 
mous Americans  (1904);  and  Great  Promises  of  the 
Bible  (1905). 

BANNS :  A  public  announcement  of  an  intended 
marriage,  made  in  church  during  service.  The 
word  is  a  plural  of  ban,  meaning  an  authoritative 
proclamation.  The  singular  in  the  modem  sense 
occurs  in  the  fifteenth  century;  since  then  the 
plural  only  is  found.  Banns  really  have  no  con- 
nection either  with  the  professiones  of  the  early 
Church,  alluded  to  by  Ignatius  and  Tertullian,  or 
with  the  provision  made  in  the  CaroUngian  capitu- 
lary of  802  for  investigation  by  the  clergy  and 
seniores  in  order  to  avoid  incestuous  marriages. 
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The  public  announcement  seems  to  have  become 
customary  first  in  France,  then  in  England  (where 
the  Synod  of  Westminster,  1200,  decreed  that  no 
marriage  should  be  contracted  without  banns 
thrice  published  in  the  church),  and  were  pre- 
scribed for  the  whole  Church  by  Innocent  III  in  the 
Lateran  Council  of  1215.  According  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Council  of  Trent  the  proclamation 
must  be  made  in  the  place  of  residence  of  both 
parties  on  three  consecutive  Sundays  or  feasts  of 
obligation.  The  bishop  may  dispense  from  this 
rule,  and  in  case  of  need  the  parish  priest  may  dis- 
regard it;  in  any  case  its  observance  does  not 
a£fect  the  validity  of  the  marriage.  The  evangel- 
ical churches  of  Germany  retained  this  custom,  as 
involving  investigation  of  possible  impedmients 


and  intercession  of  the  congregation  for  the  couple, 
and  most  secular  laws,  where  marriage  in  church 
is  required,  have  also  sanctioned  it,  as  a  prelim- 
inary to  ecclesiastical  marriage.  [In  the  Church  of 
England  the  Prayer-book  requires  the  publication 
of  banns  on  three  successive  Sundays,  after  the 
second  lesson  at  morning  or  evening  prayer.  This 
may  be  avoided  by  the  procuring  of  a  special  licen;» 
from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  In  the  United 
States  banns  are  published  only  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  and  certain  minor  denominations.] 

(E.  Fribdbbbo.) 
Bibugobapht:  Bingham,  OriginM,  book  xxii,  ohap.  ii,  i  2; 
E.  Martfene,  De  antiquxM  eecUHm  rUHmSt  book  ii,  ohap. 
ix,  art.  Y,  8  vols.,  Antwerp,  1736-37;  J.  Fe0Bler»  Der 
Kirchenbann  und  9eine  Folgen,  Vienna,  1862;  Sohillins, 
Der  Kirdienbann  nadi  kanoni$dten  Recht^  Leipdc,  1859. 


I.  Biblical  Doetrine. 

1.  Origin  and  Praoiiie. 

2.  Signifioanoe    of    Christian    Bap- 


Eastern 


n.  Church  Doctrine. 

1.  Patristic  Teaching. 
Primitive  Period  (f  1). 
Fourth  Century  (f  2). 
Augiistine  (S3). 

2.  Roman     Catholic     and 

Teaching. 

Scholasticism  and  Later    Roman 
Catholicism  (f  1). 

The  Eastern  Church  (f  2). 
8.  Teaching  of  the  Reformers. 

Lutheran  (f  1). 

Reformed  (f  2). 

Modem  Developments  (f  3). 
III.  Liturgical  Usage. 

1.  General  Development  to  the  Refor- 
mation. 

Original  Forms  (f  1). 

The  Subapostolic  Age  (§  2). 

In  Tertulllan  (f  3). 

Lines  of  Development  (f  4). 


BAPTISM. 

2.  Development  of  the  Ritual  in  Vari- 
ous Parts  of  the  Church. 

Syria  (}  1). 

Asia  Bfinor  and  Constantinople  (12). 

Egypt  and  Ethiopia  (f  3). 

Rome  (i  4). 

Spain  and  Africa  (f  6). 

Milan  and  North  Italy  (f  6). 

Gaul  (i  7). 
8.  The  Baptismal  Service  in  the  Refor- 
mation Churches. 

Three  Main  Types  (f  1). 

Later  Development  (f  2). 

4.  The  Minister  of  Baptism. 

5.  The  Time  for  Baptism. 

6.  The  Plaoe  of  Baptism. 

7.  Sponsors. 

rV.  Discussion  of  Controverted  Points. 
1.  The  Argument  against  the  Neces- 
sity of  Immersion. 
Immersion,  even    if    the  Original 
Form,  a  Circumstantial  Detail 
(ID. 
The  Apostolio  Practise  not  Certain 
(12).     . 


Philologioal  Considerations  ({  3). 
Archeological  Considerations  (f  4). 
CV>nsiderations     from    Symbolism 

(8  5). 
The  Mode  of  Applying  the  Water 
,    Unessential  (f  6). 
2.  The  Baptism  of  Infants. 

Arguments  against  Infant  Baptism 

(ID. 
Arguments  in  Reply  (f  2). 
Origin  of  Infant  Baptism  (S  3). 
Patristic  Testimony  (f  4). 
The  Schoolmen  and  the  Reforma- 
tion Period  (S  5). 
8.  The  Bi4>tist   Position  Concerning 

Immersion  and  Infant  Baptism. 
True  Baptism  a  Burial  in  Water 

(8  1). 
The  Testimony  of  Cyprian  (f  2). 
Origin  of  Affusion  (S3). 
The    Argument    from    Symbolism 

(8  4). 
Objections    to     Infant     Baptism 

(16). 


z.  BiUical Doctrine. — 1.  Origin  and  Practise: 
Conybeare  has  tried  to  prove  that  the  original  text  of 
Matt,  xxviiiy  19  did  not  contain  the  baptismal  com- 
mand or  the  Trinitarian  formula,  which  were  interpo- 
lated, according  to  him,  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century.  But  since  the  investigations  of  Riggen- 
bach,  the  ordinary  reading  may  be  considered  the 
originaL  Jesiis,  however,  can  not  have  given  his 
disciples  this  Trinitarian  order  of  baptism  after  his 
resurrection;  for  the  New  Testament  knows  only 
baptism  in  the  name  of  Jesus  (Acts  ii,  38;  viii,  16; 
xix,  5;  Gal.  iii,  27;  Rom.  vi,  3;  I  Cor.  i,  13-15), 
which  still  occurs  even  in  the  second  and  thiid 
centuries,  while  the  Trinitarian  formula  occurs 
only  in  Matt,  xxviii,  19  and  then  only  again  Didache 
viiy  1  and  Justin,  Apol,,  i,  61.  It  is  unthinkable 
that  the  Apostolic  Church  thus  disobeyed  the  ex- 
press command  of  the  Lord,  which  it  otherwise 
considered  the  highest  authority.  Occurrences 
like  those  of  Acts  xix,  1-7  ought  to  have  shown 
that  the  prescribed  formula  of  baptism  could  not 
have  been  shortened  to  **  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,"  if  the  character  of  baptism  was  to  be  re- 
tained as  commanded.  Judging  from  I  Cor.  i, 
14-17,  Paul  did  not  know  Matt,  xxviii,  19;  other- 
wise he  could  not  have  written  that  Christ  had  sent 
him  not  to  baptise,  but  to  preach  the  gospel.  More- 


over, had  it  been  known  at  the  Apostolic  Council, 
the  missionary  spheres  could  not  have  been  so 
separated  that  Peter  was  recognized  as  the  apostle 
of  the  circumcision,  Paul  and  Barnabas  as  apostles 
of  the  heathen  (Gal.  ii;  7-8);  rather  would  the 
original  apostles  have  claimed  the  universal  apos- 
tolate  for  themselves.  Finally,  the  distinctly 
liturgical  character  of  the  formula  Matt,  xxviii,  19 
is  strange;  it  was  not  the  way  of  Jesus  to  make 
such  formulas.  Nevertheless  this  baptismal  com- 
mand contains  the  elements  whidi  constitute 
Christian  baptism;  for  the  activity  of  the  Son  in 
baptism  implies  the  inunediate  cooperation  of  the 
Father;  and  from  the  beginning  Christian  baptism 
has  been  considered  the  mediating  agency  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Therefore  while  the  formal  authen- 
ticity of  Matt,  xxviii,  19  must  be  disputed,  it  must 
still  be  assumed  that  the  later  congregations  recog- 
nised as  the  will  of  their  Lord  that  which  thcpr 
experienced  as  the  effect  of  baptism  and  traced  it 
back  to  a  direct  word  of  Jesus. 

If  Matt,  xxviii,  19  can  not  be  considered  as  a 
baptismal  command,  we  have  no  direct  word  of 
Jesus  which  institutes  baptism;  for  Mark  xvi,  16 
belongs  to  the  spurious  appendix  of  the  Gospel  and 
is  dependent  upon  Matt,  xxviii,  19.  But  from  the 
very  beginning  the  Christian  Church  has  universally 
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practised  baptism  (Acts  ii,  38;  viii,  36,  38;  x,  48; 
I  Cor.  xii,  13;  Gal.  iii,  27;  Eph.  iv,  5;  John  iii,  5), 
and  must  therefore  have  been  convinced  that  it 
was  acting  according  to  the  will  of  the  Lord.  The 
origin  of  baptism  may  perhaps  be  explained  as 
foUows:  the  word  of  Jesus  in  Acts  i,  5  repeats  John 
the  Baptist's  prophecy  of  spiritual  baptism  (Mark 
i,  8).  Moreover,  the  farewell  discourses  in  John 
and  the  expression  epangelia  tou  pneumat08,  which 
occurs  like  a  technical  term  in  Acts  ii,  33;  Gal.  iii, 
14;  Eph.  i,  13,  postulate  an  utterance  of  Jesus 
concerning  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  to  the  disciples. 
But  Jesus  had  spoken  of  baptism  as  a  symbol  of 
the  gift  of  the  Spirit.  Being  filled  with  the  Spirit 
was  for  him  the  antitype  of  the  baptism  of  John. 
When  the  disciples,  after  the  completion  of  the  Mes- 
sianic work,  took  up  again  the  baptismal  rite  which 
thiey  had  formerly  practised  at  his  command  (John 
iii,  22;  iV,  1,  2)  as  a  preparation  for  admission  into 
the  Messianic  congregation,  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
descended  upon  the  baptized,  they  came  to  the 
conviction  that  they  were  acting  according  to  the 
will  of  their  Master  and  now  combined  the  above- 
mentioned  words  concerning  the  Spirit  and  Chris- 
tian baptism.  Christian  baptism  has  its  real  root 
in  the  baptism  of  John,  not  in  the  sphere  of  mys- 
terious initiations  and  lustrations  of  Greek  religious 
societies,  or  in  the  great  wave  of  Babylonian  bap- 
tism which  poured  over  the  civilised  countries  of 
that  time  from  the  E^ast. 

2.  8irnifloanc«of  Ohristian  Baptism:  The  Greek 
phrase  baptizein  en  or  epi  tdi  onomati  lisou  means 
that  the  act  of  baptism  takes  place  with  the  utter- 
ance of  the  name  of  Jesus;  baptizein  eis  to  onoma 
Usou  means  that  the  person  baptized  enters  into 
the  relation  of  belonging  to  Christ,  of  being  his 
property.  All  three  formulas  are  alike  in  so  far  as 
the  baptized  are  subjected  to  the  power  and 
efficacy  of  Jesus,  who  is  now  their  Lord.  Accord- 
ing to  Paul  (Rom.  vi,  1-11;  Col.  ii,  11,  12;  Gal. 
iii,  26,  27;  I  Cor.  xii,  13;  vi,  11;  Eph.  v,  26;  Tit. 
iii,  5),  baptism  secures  purification  from  sins,  the 
putting  off  of  the  sinful  body  of  the  flesh,  morti- 
fication of  sin,  renewal  of  life,  regeneration,  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  communion  with  the 
life  of  Christ,  incorporation  into  the  mystical  body 
of  Christ,  the  Church.  Everywhere  baptism  is 
represented  as  the  mediating  agency  of  real  objec- 
tive effects,  with  God  as  their  cause,  and  not  as  a 
merely  symbolical  act.  Paul's  teaching  on  baptism 
is  not  a  transition  from  pagan  cults,  but  his  mystical 
doctrine  concerning  Christ  and  the  Spirit  are  to  be 
explained  from  his  religious  experience,  which  he 
objectifies  in  a  manner  conditioned  by  the  history 
of  his  time.  The  Book  of  Acts  does  not  contain 
theological  reflections  on  baptism  like  those  of 
Paul's  epistles,  but  simple  views  of  the  congrega- 
tions, and  the  connection  with  the  baptism  of 
John  is  here  plainer  (Acts  xxii,  16;  ii,  38)  than  in 
Paul.  It  is  true,  we  find  also  in  Acts  the  relation 
of  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  to  baptism  (Acts  ii,  38; 
viii,  13-17;  xix,  6;  in  ix,  17-18;  x,  44-48  the  gift 
of  the  Spirit  precedes  baptism),  but  this  connection 
is  looser  than  in  Paul,  and  in  some  passages  (viii, 
13-17;  xix,  6)  it  is  only  external.  Baptism  is 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  also  in  I  Pet.  iii, 


21;  Heb.  x,  22;  vi,  2;  John  iii,  5;  xiii,  10.  The 
act  was  often  performed  inmiediately  after  the 
recognition  of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  and  the 
decision  to  join  the  Messianic  congregation  with- 
out further  preparation  (Acts  ii,  41;  viii,  38;  ix, 
18;  X,  33-48;  xvi,  33).  A  detailed  baptismal 
profession  of  faith  was  still  wanting;  but  bs^tism 
in  the  name  of  Jesus  was  equivalent  to  such  a 
profession.  P.  Peine. 

n.  Church  Doctrine— 1.  Patristic  Tea43hiiL^ 
The  expressions  of  the  Fathers  on  the  subject  are 
very  indefinite,  the  symbolical  and  realistic  features 
not  deariy  distinguished.  It  is  perhaps  not  to  be 
taken  seriously  when  Justin  (/  Apol.,  Ixi)  ccMnpares 
regeneration  by  the  water  of  baptism  with  natural 
generation   as   its   proper  counterpart;    but   with 

Tertullian  speculation  concerning  the 

I.  Primitive  general    cosmic   signification    of    the 

Period,      water,  its  inner  natiu'al  relation  to  the 

spirit  of  God  (Gen.  i,  2),  goes  so  far 
that  he  undoubtedly  thinks  of  some  sort  of  real 
connection  of  the  Spirit  with  the  water  of  b^tism. 
He  probably  imagines  that  the  Holy  Spirit  after 
the  invocation  of  God  makes  his  "  abode  "  in  the 
water  (De  haptismOf  iii-v).  But  it  Lb  not  dear 
how  God  or  the  Spirit  is  supposed  to  act  upon  man 
through  the  water  or  out  of  the  water,  how  far 
through  the  agency  of  the  body  or  how  far  through 
will  and  thought. 

Since  the  earliest  days  two  ideas  have  been 
characteristic  of  the  estimate  of  baptism — the 
view  that  it  forms  the  sure,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  only 
entrance  to  the  congregation  of  Christ  and  its 
blessings,  i.e.,  to  salvation;  and  the  belief  that 
while  its  effects  may  be  lost,  it  can  not  be  repeated. 
To  the  former  view  there  was  only  one  exception, 
the  beUef  that  martyrdom,  the  baptism  of  blood, 
could  replace  baptism  with  water.  Baptism  of 
blood  was  even  to  be  preferred  in  so  far  as  it  ad- 
mitted directly  and  irrevocably  into  the  heavenly 
congregation  of  Christ.  Why  it  was  considered 
impossible  to  repeat  baptism  with  water  is  not 
quite  intelligible.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  this 
view  was  soon  felt  to  be  a  heavy  burden.  The 
more  highly  baptism  was  valued,  the  more  was  the 
loss  of  its  grace  dreaded,  and  thus  a  tendency  grew 
up  to  postpone  it  to  the  end  of  life.  None  the  lessi, 
as  early  as  the  second  century  the  custom  developed 
of  baptizing  children,  if  not  infants  in  arms  at  least 
those  of  "  tender  age  "  (see  below,  IV,  2).  Ter- 
tullian disapproved  of  this,  being  of  the  opinion  that 
baptism  should  be  postponed  to  the  period  of  a  fuller 
development.  He  is  also  the  first  to  mention  the 
institution  of  sponsors  (see  below.  III,  7).  All  the 
blessings  of  the  Church  are  brought  into  connection 
with  baptism — forgiveness  of  sins,  renewal  of  life 
(regeneration),  reception  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  proper 
knowledge  of  God  ("  illumination  ")»  assurance  of 
eternal  life  (incorruptibility  of  soul  and  body).  In 
course  of  time,  the  different  acts  of  b^)tism  were 
separated — the  immersion  in  water  from  the 
anointing  and  laying  on  of  hands,  which  had  been 
added,  it  is  uncertain  how  early.  It  was  then 
thought  that  immersion  or  ablution  signified  puri- 
fication from  sin,  and  the  other  acts  equipment 
with  the  Spirit  and  bestowal  of  eternal  life.    In 
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practise,  however,  these  theoretical  distinctions 
were  never  strictly  kept  apart.  Tertullian  re- 
quired that  as  a  rule  only  the  bishop,  or  a  presbyter 
or  deacon  delegated  by  him,  should  perform  the 
act  of  baptism;  only  in  case  of  necessity  was  a  lay- 
man authorized  to  perform  it  (De  baptismo,  xvii). 
Cyprian  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  a  priest  (sacerdoa) 
"  must  "  {oportet)  "  purify  and  hallow  "  the  water 
{Epist.,  btx,  1). 

In  the  fourth  century  the  doctrine  of  baptism 
was  treated  by  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  in  his  third 
catechetical  lecture  (MPO,  xxxiii,  425  sqq.),  by 
Gregory   Nazianzen  in  his   "  Discourse  on  Holy 
Baptism  "  (Orat.,  xl,  MPO,  xxxvi,  360  sqq.),  and 
by    Gregory    of    Nyssa     ("  Greater 
2.  Fourth   Catechetical  Oration,"  xl,  MPO^  xlv, 
Century.    101;     and    "Address   to   those   who 
Postpone  Baptism,"  MPO,  xlvi,  1). 
Both  Gregory  of  Nyssa  and  Gregory  Nazianzen 
desire  an  "  early  "  baptism,  at  any  rate  no  "  pro- 
crastination."   Baptism  is  here  spoken  of  as  a 
power  of  prime  importance  as  an  aid  to  man  in 
his  temptations.     It  *is  so  necessary  that  even  a 
child  can  not  be  saved  without  it.    Gregory  Na- 
zianzen "  recommends ''  that  a  child  shall  be  bap- 
tized in  the  "  third  year  of  his  lif e.  ■     That,  in  spite 
of  the  opposition  to  which  Tertullian  witnesses, 
baptism  of  children  became  soon  more  and  more 
a  general  custom,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
Origen   C'  On  Romans,"   bk.   v)  considers  it  an 
apostolic  tradition.    The  motive  for  its  enforce- 
ment differs  with  different  authors.     In  fact,  the 
general   notions  as  to  the   meaning  of  baptism 
vary  so  widely  that  there  was  evidently  not  yet 
any  recognized  "  chureh  doctrine "  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word.    Not  a  few  ideas  from  the  anal- 
ogous rites  of  pagan  mysteries  crept  into  the  teach- 
ing of  theologians. 

The  first  who  developed  a  really  dogmatic  theory 
of  baptism  was  Augustine,  under  the  stress  of  his 
controversy  with  the  Donatists  (see  Heretic 
Baptism).  His  most  important  early 
3.  Augus-  writing  on  the  subject  is  the  com- 
tine.  prehensive  work  De  baptismo  contra 
DonatisUu  liJbri  vii  {MPL,  xliii),  with 
which  may  be  coupled  the  smaller  treatise  De 
unico  baptismo  contra  PetUianum  (ibid. ).  He  makes 
a  sharp  distinction  between  sacramentum  and  res 
aacramenti.  It  is  possible,  according  to  him,  to 
obtain  the  sacramentum  without  the  res,  the  grace 
of  which  the  sacrament  is  a  sign.  He  also  taught 
originally  that  one  might  obtain  the  res  without 
the  so/cramenUim,  but  later  he  abandoned  this  view, 
at  least  in  regard  to  baptism.  The  older  he  grew, 
the  more  firmly  he  was  convinced  that  baptism  was 
indispensable  for  salvation,  since  men  could  be 
saved  only  within  the  Church,  to  which  baptism 
was  the  only  entrance.  It  is  true,  he  was  thinking 
in  this  connection  primarily  of  adults;  but  even  in 
their  case  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  God  would  be 
gracious  if  by  any  chance  a  catechtunen  should  die 
without  baptism  by  no  fault  of  his  own.  Later, 
however,  he  believed  that  even  children  dying  im- 
baptized  could  not  be  saved,  although  they  would 
meet  only  the  smallest  degree  of  condemnation 
(cf.  De  peccatorum  merUis  et  remissione  et  de  bap- 


tismo parvtUorum  libri  tit,  MPL,  xliv).  In  the 
controversy  with  Pelagius,  Augustine  had  fre- 
quent occasion  to  deveiop  and  justify  his  views  on 
the  baptism  of  children  (cf.  especially  his  Epist, 
ad  Dardanum,  EpisL,  cbcxxvii,  MPL,  xxxiii).  It 
was  Auguatine  especially  who  developed  the  theory 
that  baptism  had  reference  to  original  sin.  It  is 
tnie  he  laid  more  emphasis  originally  on  sin  in 
general  than  on  original  sin  as  the  obstacle  to  be 
removed  by  baptism.  But  the  more  the  idea  of 
the  baptism  of  children  began  to  occupy  his  mind, 
so  much  the  more  original  sin  became  the  central 
point  of  his  interest,  coupled  with  the  question 
of  the  importance  to  be  attached  to  faith  in  con- 
nection with  baptism.  He  taught  not  that  the 
children  themselves  had  faith,  but  that  the  faith 
of  the  Church  benefited  them.  Since  the  Chureh 
presents  the  children  to  God  in  baptism,  making  a 
confession  of  faith  in  their  stead,  God  grants  them 
real  forgiveness  and  power  for  a  real  "  conversion 
of  the  heart "  when  they  grow  older  (cf.  especially 
his  EpisL  ad  Bonifacium,  Epist.,  xcviii,  MPL, 
xxxiii).  But  at  this  point  his  views  on  pr^estina- 
tion  come  in,  and  with  them  his  distinctions  within 
the  sacrament,  according  to  which  baptism  does  not 
suffice  for  salvation  if  one  is  not  predestined. 

2.  Boman.  Oatholic  and  Bastem  Teachinflr:  Scho- 
lasticism on  the  whole  only  elaborated  and  systema- 
tized the  doctrine  of  Augustine  (cf .  Peter  Lombard, 
SerU,,  IV,  dist.  iii-vii,  and  Thomas  Aqui- 
z.  Scfaolas-  nas,iSiimma,  III,  qusest.  Ixvi-lxxi).  The 
tidsm  and  views  expressed  in  the  Catechismus 
Later  Ro-  Romanus  (part  II,  chap,  ii)  and  in  Bel- 
man  Cathol-  larmine's  treatise  De  baptismo  (JHspvr 
idsm.  tationes  de  controversiis  Christiana  fideif 
II,  ii,  1)  rest  upon  the  same  basis. 
It  became  customary  among  the  scholastics  to 
explain  the  doctrine  of  the  sacraments  by  the 
distinction  of  the  conceptions  materia  and  forma. 
Everything  in  the  sacrament  rests  upon  divine 
institution  and  therefore  can  not  be  altered  even 
by  the  authority  of  the  Church.  The  Chureh  can 
not  abolish  a  sacrament,  and  is  bound  to  observe 
its  matter  and  form,  but  may  be  assured  of  possess- 
ing and  transmitting  everything  that  the  sacra- 
ment ought  to  contain  and  offer  according  to  the 
divine  will.  If  matter  and  form  are  properly  con- 
nected, the  sacrament  produces  its  effects  ex  opere 
operato.  The  matter  of  baptism  is  water  only; 
its  form  is  the  words,  "  I  baptize  thee  in  the  name  of 
the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 
In  baptism  all  sins  are  forgiven,  in  the  child  original 
sin,  in  adults  actual  sins  also.  With  special 
reference  to  original  sin  Thomas  teaches  that  it  is 
taken  away  only  reatu,  i.e.,  in  regard  to  its  guilt 
(which  is  great  enough  to  exdude  one  from  the 
bliss  of  heaven),  but  not  actu.  The  latter  expres- 
sion means  that  "  concupiscence  "  still  remains  as 
a  "tinder"  (James)  from  which  at  any  moment 
sin  may  be  kindled  into  flame.  Peter  Lombard 
emphasizes  the  idea  that  natural  concupiscence  is 
"weakened."  The  Council  of  Trent  (Seasio  V) 
teaches  that  it  is  not  sin  in  the  proper  sense.  Real 
conversion  follows  baptism,  but  rests  partly  upon 
the  grace  which  it  b^tows  and  which  only  needs 
to  be  used  by  our  free  will.    Great  significance  is 
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attached  to  the  teaching  of  Thomas  especially  con- 
cerning the  "  character  "  which  baptism  confers. 
This  alBO  goes  back  to  Augustine,  who  touches  this 
idea  briefly  in  order  to  establish  the  validity  of 
the  baptism  of  heretics.  Baptism  incorporates  us 
with  Christ  under  all  drcimistances.  It  confers 
the  ''  character  "  of  belonging  objectively  to  Christ, 
to  his  "body,"  the  Church.  This  character  is 
indelible,  and  depends  only  upon  the  due  adminis- 
tration of  the  sacrament  as  to  matter  and  form. 
Thus  baptism  brings  every  one  into  actual  contact 
with  the  flow  of  grace  emanating  from  Christ. 
Whoever  "  interposes  an  obstacle  "  by  not  receiving 
baptism  in  the  subjectively  right  disposition  (for 
instance,  as  a  heretic)  does  not  experience  this 
inunediate  contact  with  grace  as  justification  imtil 
he  subsequently  removes  the  obstacle  (as,  in  the 
case  supposed,  by  returning  to  the  faith  of  the 
Church).  The  character  conferred  in  baptism 
carries  with  it  the  right  and  capacity  to  receive 
the  other  sacraments,  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
volves the  duty  of  obedience  to  the  Church.  In 
practise  it  is  the  sacrament  of  penance  which  sub- 
sequently makes  the  character  of  the  baptised 
heretic  or  hypocrite  efficacious  for  salvation.  On 
the  basis  of  its  theory  of  character,  the  Roman 
Church  acknowledges  "  in  principle  "  the  baptism 
of  Protestants,  but  practically  is  often  in  doubt 
whether  the  lSx)te8tant  Churches  perform  baptism 
with  due  regard  to  matter  and  form.  Converts 
are  thus,  where  any  uncertainty  exists,  baptized 
hypo  the  tically  with  the  form,  "  If  thou  art  not 
already  baptised,  I  baptize  thee,"  etc.  In  one 
essential  point  scholasticism  differed  from  Augus- 
tine, at  least  from  the  Augustine  of  the  later, 
stricter  period,  by  acknowledging  not  only  the 
"  baptism  of  blood,"  but  the  "  baptism  of  the  Holy 
Spirit "  or  "  of  desire  "  as  conveying  grace.  Ac- 
cording to  Peter  Lombard  and  especially  Thomas 
Aquinas,  an  adult  may  even  before  baptism  antic- 
ipate in  faith  the  effects  of  baptism  upon  the  heart 
(conversio  in  the  proper  sense);  he  may  so  effi- 
caciously desire  salvation  as  to  be  incorporated  with 
Christ  mentaliUr  and  possess  the  rea  sacramenH 
without  the  sacramentum,  so  that  if  he  should  die 
suddenly,  the  votum  sacramenti  would  be  sufficient 
to  secure  him  salvation.  The  Roman  Chiu'ch  still 
denies  salvation  to  unbaptized  infants;  the  whole 
tradition  on  that  point  was  so  firmly  established 
that  scholasticism  did  not  dare  to  think  differently. 
According  to  this  doctrine  unbaptized  infants  do 
not  go  to  hell,  but  they  do  not  get  into  heaven; 
they  remain  in  a  special  place,  the  limbua  infantium 
(see  LiMBUs). 

Not  much  need  be  said  of  Eastern  teaching  in 

medieval   and   modem   times.    The   later   Greek 

mind  seems  to  have  found  other  "  mysteries,"  not 

indeed  more  important,  but  more  interesting  and 

more  in  need  of  exposition.    Of  course,  however, 

this  sacrament  could  not  be  omitted 

2.  The      from  the  considerations  of  mystagogio 

Eastern      theology  (q.v.).    From    the   time  of 

Church.     Cyril  of  Jerusalem  and  the  pseudo- 

Dion3rsius  the    baptismal  ceremonies 

have  had  their  fixed  place  in  these  discussions;  but 

a  much  larger  place  is  given,    especially  in  the 


B3rsantine  period,  to  the  Eucharist.  The  most 
exhaustive  treatment  of  the  subject  after  the  Are- 
opagite  is  that  of  Nikolaos  KabaaOas,  metropol- 
itan of  Thessalonica  (d.  1371),  particularly  in  his 
treatise  "On  Life  in  Christ."  The  Greeks  em- 
phasixe  the  ideas  of  regeneration  and  illumination, 
and  conceive  both  under  such  aspects  as  are  attain- 
able by  specific  philosophical  (Aiistotdian)  methods. 
The  notion  of  a  new  birth  is  carried  throu^  by 
means  of  the  terms  "  matter  "  and  "  form  ";  and 
the  doctrine  of  a  transference  from  the  kingdom 
of  darkness  or  sin  into  that  of  light  or  truth  is 
easily  illustrated  by  the  relation  long  supposed  to 
exist  between  darkness  and  matter,  between  Kght 
and  form  or  the  true  "  idea  "  or  image  of  God  in 
man.  The  conception  of  original  sin  was  current 
also  among  the  later  Greeks.  The  theologians  of 
the  seventeenth  century  considered  Protestant 
views  a  corruption  of  the  truth,  which  they  found 
in  an  imconditional  realism  as  to  the  value  of  the 
baptismal  ceremony.  Baptism  to  them  is  not 
merely  the  forgiveness,  but  the  abolition,  the  ex- 
tinction, of  sin — although  it  is  sometimes  hard  to 
seize  the  precise  shade  of  meaning  intended  to  be 
conveyed  by  their  rhetorical  expressions.  They 
require,  in  opposition  alike  to  Rome  and  to  Prot- 
estantism, a  threefold  inmiersion,  although  the 
Russian  Church  has  formally  abandoned  the  prac- 
tise of  rebaptizing  Westerns.  They  teach  that 
children  dying  without  baptism  can  not  be  saved, 
although  Mesoloras,  for  example,  lays  stress  upon 
the  lightness  of  the  penalty  in  their  case. 

8.  Taaohlnff  of  the  Beformers:  In  order  to  un- 
derstand correctly  Luther's  attitude  toward  bs^ 
tism,  it  is  necessary  to  grasp  his  idea  of  grace,  which 
forms  the  central  distinction  between  the  conception 
of  the  sacraments  in  Protestantism  and  Roman 
Catholicism.    Luther  defined  grace  no  longer  in 

the  sense  of  divine  power  (virtw), 
I.  Lutheran,  but  as  a  sign  or  token  of  the  divine 

disposition — in  the  older  Latin  sense 
as  the  divine  favor.  He  also  considered  baptism 
necessary  for  salvation,  believing  imconditionally 
in  the  command  of  Christ,  Matt,  xxviii,  19.  He 
did  not  seek  for  the  reason  of  this  command,  for 
its  "  necessity  "  in  a  rational  sense,  seeing  in  it 
simply  an  expression  of  the  love  of  Christ,  who 
desires  to  convince  us  through  baptism  of  (jod's 
favor  and  thereby  to  awaken  "  faith  "  (fides  in  the 
sense  of  fiducia).  In  baptism  we  experience  the 
actual  bestowal  of  the  favor  of  God,  which,  without 
it,  does  not,  or  at  least  does  not  indubitably,  descend 
on  man.  Luther  does  not  understand  the  necessity 
of  baptism  for  salvation  in  the  sense  that  the  grace 
of  God  is  included  in  the  sacrament  in  an  objective 
sense,  but  that  while  one  can  not  be  entirely  cer- 
tain of  grace  without  the  sacrament,  in  virtue  of  it 
one  may  be  "  always  "  assured  of  the  grace  of  God 
in  faith.  The  preaching  of  the  gospel  addresses 
itself  too  much  to  humanity  in  general;  the  sacra- 
ment applies  itself  to  the  individual  as  such,  and 
thus  gives  him  the  assurance  of  grace,  and  in  case 
of  doubt  it  is  the  only  full  guaranty  that  he  is  in 
God's  favor.  Luther  does  not  follow  the  Roman 
idea  of  "  character  "  as  conferred  by  baptism,  but 
applies  his  new  definition  of  grace  to  the  content 
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of  baptism  in  order  to  establish  the  fact  that  bap- 
tism possesses  validity  for  the  whole  life,  validity 
as  a  real  o£Fer  of  grace.  He  seeks  in  baptism  nothing 
but  grace.  Throughout  the  whole  life  that  is 
realized  which  God  in  baptism  makes  known  to  us 
as  his  will  through  the  signum,  the  act  performed 
by  means  of  water.  Luther's  idea  of  baptism  was 
identical  with  his  idea  of  the  sacraments  in  general — 
that  they  make  plain  and  confirm  the  "  Word." 
Like  the  Word,  baptism  can  only  be  efficacious  if 
it  finds  faith  or  establishes  faith  by  its  power. 
But  in  faith  one  can  alwa3rs  look  back  on  it,  in 
order  to  know  that  he  possesses  God's  grace. 

As  in  regard  to  Luther's  view  of  the  sacraments 
in  general,  three  periods  may  be  distinguished  in 
his  exposition  of  baptism,  which,  however,  are 
characterized  by  their  mode  of  expression  rather 
than  by  a  development  of  thought.  From  the 
first  period  originated  the  "  Sermon  on  the  Sacra- 
ment of  Baptism"  (1519;  "  Works,"  Erlangen  ed., 
xxi,  229-244).  Here  he  distinguishes  especially 
between  the  "  sign  "  and  that  which  it "  signifies," 
to  establish  the  fact  that  it  is  faith  which  appro- 
priates to  man  what  the  sign  signifies.  Immersion 
in  water  in  the  name  of  God  denotes  death  to  sin 
and  resivrection  to  grace.  The  second  period 
begins  in  1520  and  is  characterized  especially  by 
the  work  De  capHvUate  Babylonica  ("  Works," 
Erlangen  ed..  Opera  varii  argumenti,  v,  65  sqq.). 
Here  he  puts  all  the  emphasis  upon  the  "  promise  " 
which  the  order  of  baptism  contains.  In  reality, 
the  Word  is  everything  in  the  sacrament,  immersion 
in  the  water  is  only  the  seal  which  confirms  the 
Word  and  makes  it  fully  certain.  In  the  third 
period  also,  that  of  his  controversy  with  the  fanat- 
ics, Luther  emphatically  proclaimed  that  the 
Word  is  the  principal  thing  in  the  sacrament.  He 
maintained,  at  times  almost  in  the  spirit  of  the 
law,  that  baptism  is  based  upon  a  "  command  "  of 
Christ.  On  the  other  hand,  he  enthusiastically 
pointed  to  the  fact  that  through  the  Word  the  water 
becomes  a  "  divine,  heavenly,  sacred "  element. 
This  must  be  understood  in  the  same  way  as  his 
attribution  of  a  divine  character  to  parents  and 
authorities.  In  the  last  analysis  he  oi^y  wishes  to 
establish  firmly  and  show  plainly  the  unconditional 
authority  of  baptism  as  a  representation  of  the 
divine  will  over  us.  His  words  are  not  to  be  under- 
stood in  the  sense  of  a  theosophical  speculation. 
To  the  last  period  belongs  the  Larger  Catechism, 
the  treatise  Van  der  Wiedertaufe,  an  zwei  Pfarr- 
herm  (1528;  "Works,"  Erlangen  ed.,  xxvi,  254 
sqq.);  and  a  nimiber  of  sermons  on  baptism,  espe- 
cially that  of  1535  ("  Works,"  2d  Erlangen  ed.,  xix). 

Melanchthon's  doctrine  is  identical  with  Luther's. 
He  says  that  God  inscribes  "  by  means  of  the  water 
his  promise  "  in  a  certain  sense  "  upon  our  bodies." 
The  Reformers  were  convinced  that  children  must 
be  baptized  in  order  to  be  saved;  for  on  account  of 
original  sin  they  also  need  pardoning  and  reno- 
vating grace.  But  if  baptism  must  awaken  faith 
in  order  to  save  the  children,  it  was  a  great  problem, 
at  least  for  Luther,  whether  that  could  really  be 
said  to.  take  place.  He  believed  that  it  might,  in 
consideration  of  the  almightiness  of  the  Word  of 
God.  which  could  even  change  the  heart  of  the 


impious,  and  a  forHori  could  bring  a  child  to  faith. 
The  different  representatives  of  Lutheranism  dif- 
fered in  the  form  of  their  teachings  concerning 
baptism,  especially  the  baptism  of  children,  but 
in  the  matter  itself  they  agreed  (cf.  H.  Heppe, 
DogmoHk  dea  •  deutschen  ProteatanHsmua  im  16, 
Jahrhundert,  iii,  Gotha,  1857).  In  the  orthodox 
period  of  Lutheranism  baptism  was  alwa3rs  under- 
stood as  a  kind  of  representation  of  the  Word 
{verbum  vistbile),  in  accordance  with  the  statement 
of  the  Apology  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  (vii) 
that  the  sacraments  have  no  other  content  and 
therefore  no  other  effect  than  the  Word.  But  the 
doctrine  was  no  longer  sustained  by  the  vivid 
intuition  of  Luther.  When  he  spoke  of  the  Word, 
he  always  had  before  his  eyes  the  living  personality 
of  Christ  as  the  incarnate  Word  of  God;  he  "  saw  " 
in  the  Spirit  how  God  graciously  inclines  to  man. 
For  the  theologians  of  the  orthodox  period,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Word  of  God  was  simply  the  Bible, 
and  the  sacrament  a  constituent  part  of  the  Word 
because  it  represents  a  scriptural  institution. 
They  were  sure  that  it  was  an  especially  powerful 
"  word  ";  but  they  were  no  longer  able  to  explain 
in  what  its  power  consisted  and  how  it  produced  its 
effects.  Quenstedt  made  regeneration  and  reno- 
vation, including  that  of  children,  dependent  upon 
baptism.  Regeneration  was  for  him  transposition 
into  the  state  of  adoption  which  is  brought  about 
by  God's  bestowing  in  baptism  the  power  of  faith 
{vires  credendi).  Since  the  baptized  person,  in 
virtue  of  this  power,  turns  to  God,  he  is  also  en- 
abled to  assume  the  vires  operandi  and  to  enter 
thereby  on  the  process  of  moral  "  renovation," 
which  continues  throughout  the  whole  life. 

Zwingli  and  Calvin  also  devoted  much  of  their 
thought  to  the  question  of  baptism.  Zwingli,  who 
became  interested  in  it  especially  through  the 
Anabaptists,  wrote  several  special  treatises  on  it. 
According  to  him,  it  is  not  the  function  of  baptism 
to  mediate  grace,  since  that  could  be 
2.  Reformed,  accomplished  only  internally  and  im- 
mediately through  the  Spirit  of  God; 
but  baptism  has  its  value  as  a  means  of  setting 
children  apart  for  God,  and  as  a  sign  for  them  that 
they  belong  to  the  congregation  of  Christ  and  are 
bound  to  his  service.  Calvin  was  influenced  more 
than  any  other  Reformer  by  Augustine's  distinction 
of  sacramenium  and  rea  aacramenti,  because,  like 
Augustine,  he  always  has  predestination  in  mind, 
especially  in  connection  with  the  baptism  of  chil- 
dren. In  regard  to  the  elect  he  believes,  with 
Luther,  in  a  real  "bestowal"  or  "sealing"  of 
grace  through  baptism.  The  sacrament  signifies 
for  them  the  beginning  of  the  development  of  the 
"  new  life  "  in  the  Church.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of 
Calvin  that  he  rejects  private  baptism.  The  other 
Reformers  hardly  touched  this  subject;  its  position 
was  established  from  ancient  times.  But  Calvin 
thought  that  baptism,  like  all  ecclesiastical  func- 
tions, was  a  matter  of  the  ministerium  ecclesiastic 
cum.  A  child,  numbered  among  the  elect,  who 
dies  without  baptism,  suffers  no  hium  in  God's  sight. 
It  is  evident  that  Calvin  counts  baptism  only  among 
the  normal  means  of  grace  which  bind  the  elect 
to  the  Church,  as  they  undergo  their  development 
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on  earth;  but  his  reajson  can  not  be  clearly  seen. 
The  orthodox  dogmaticians  of  the  Reformed  Church 
continued  the  thoughts  of  Calvin  (of.  A.  Schweizer, 
Die  Olavbenslehre  der  evangelisch-reformirten  Kirche, 
ii,  Zurich,  1847;  H.  Heppe,  DogmatUc  der  evange- 
lisch-reformirten  Kirche,  Elberfeld,  1861). 

The  age  of  pietism  and  rationalism  showed  no 
interest  in  baptism.     Schleiermacher  {Der  christ- 

liche  Glaube,  §§  136-138)  treats  bap- 

3.  Modem    tism   as  the  solemn  act  of  reception 

Develop-    into  the  "  conunimity  of  believers," 

menti.      in   which   alone   the   individual   can 

attain  real  communion  with  Christ. 
Baptism  of  children,  according  to  him,  has  no  mean- 
ing unless  Christian  education  follows,  and  it  is 
only  an  **  incomplete  "  baptism  if  it  does  not  lead 
to  a  later  act  of  confession  of  faith  (confirmation): 
In  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  re- 
awakened life  of  Lutheranism  produced  new,  but 
on  the  whole  not  healthy  tendencies  in  the  doc- 
trine of  baptism.  Scheel  distinguishes  three  tend- 
encies. The  first  is  one  which  tries  to  give  to  the 
sacraments  as  a  whole  and  to  baptism  especially  a 
special  import  apart  from  the  Word.  Some  small 
beginnings  of  this  tendency  may  be  noticed  even  in 
the  old  orthodoxy,  especially  in  the  teachings  of 
Leonhard  Hutter.  In  our  modem  time  it  is  repre- 
sented by  Norwegian  (Danish)  and  German  Luther- 
an theologians,  among  the  former  especially  by 
G.  W.  Lyng  and  I^ogh-Tonning,  among  the  lat- 
ter chiefly  by  the  Erlangen  theologians  Hofling, 
Thomasius,  and  others.  Baptism  is  here  explained 
as  a  natural  power  of  the  spirit  which  by  means  of 
the  body  renovates  and  "  regenerates  "  the  whole 
man.  Theosophical  speculations  on  the  relation 
of  body  and  soul  form  the  background  of  this  theory. 
Quite  different  is  the  second  tendency,  which  is 
represented  especially  by  H.  Cremer  of  Greifswald 
and  P.  Althaus  of  GrQttingen.  In  opposition  to  the 
former  theory,  the  stress  is  here  again  laid  upon 
the  Word  in  the  sacrament.  Here  also  baptism  is 
considered  a  bath  of  regeneration,  but  it  is  explained 
as  neither  natural  nor  ''  moral,"  but  as  purely 
religious  or  "  soteriological."  Baptism  is  a  "  trans- 
position "  into  a  new  life,  into  the  real  life.  It  is 
assurance  of  grace,  and  as  such  salvation  from  the 
judgment  and  death  which  we  have  deserved. 
Its  moral  effects  follow  as  a  natural  result  of  justi- 
fication. Faith  is  produced  in  the  degree  in  which 
man  becomes  conscious  of  what  God  has  done  for 
him  and  assured  him  in  baptism.  In  the  child 
baptism  denotes  exactly  the  same  thing  as  in 
the  adult.  It  is  necessary  because  the  Lord 
has  instituted  it  and  made  the  effects  of  grace  de- 
pendent upon  it.  The  third  tendency  is  chiefly 
represented  by  A.  von  Oettingen  (Dorpat)  and 
takes  a  middle  ground  between  the  two  other  tend- 
encies. Here  baptism  is  thought  of  as  not  only 
"  convincing "  like  the  preaching  of  the  Word, 
but  in  an  especial  manner  as  both  "  generating  " 
through  assurance  of  grace  and  also,  through  a 
**  realistic  "  transformation  of  the  nature  of  man, 
"  regenerating."  Emphasis  is  once  more  laid  upon 
the  thought  of  Luther  that  baptism,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  general  preaching  of  the  gospel, 
assures  the  individual  as  such  of  his  salvation. 


It  is  tme,  in  baptism  it  is  the  "  Word  "  which  pro- 
duces all  effects,  but  it  produces  them  in  a  hidden 
and  often  mysterious  manner. 

Among  recent  works  on  baptism  is  that  of  Gott- 
schick,  who,  impelled  by  certain  events  in  Bremen, 
investigated  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformers  with  a 
view  to  determining  how  far  the  Trinitarian  for- 
mula is  a  constituent  part  of  baptism.  Scheel  con- 
cludes his  work  also  with  a  detailed  dogmatic  dis- 
cussion. These  writers,  with  M.  K&hler  (Die 
SacramenU  ale  OnadentniUel,  BesUht  ihre  refor- 
matorieche  Sch&tzung  noch  zu  Recht  t  Leipsic,  1903), 
are  neariy  related  to  each  other  in  their  interpre- 
tation of  baptism.  They  go  back  to  the  living 
intuition  of  Luther,  who  saw  the  whole  Christ 
standing  behind  the  order  of  baptism,  thus  con- 
sidering it  not  merely  as  of  legal  authority.  Scheel 
shows  especially  that  the  proper  act  or  rite  of  bap- 
tism can  not  be  fully  appreciated  dogmatically, 
but  only  from  the  standpoint  of  the  psychology 
of  religion.  Dogmatically  he  considers  baptism 
only  as  the  presentation  of  the  Word  or  goq[>eL 
All  three  regard  baptism  of  children  as  an  arbitrary, 
but  blameless  custom,  which  is  removed  alike  from 
dogmatic  jiistification  and  from  dogmatic  critidsm; 
the  empirical  efficacy  of  the  "  Word,"  they  say,  is 
incalculable.  F.  Kattenbusch. 

m.  Liturgical  Usage. — 1.  General  Development 
to  the  Beformatlon:  The  origin  of  Christian  bap- 
tism seems  closely  connected  with  the  Jewish  cus- 
tom of  bi^tizing  proselytes,  which  was  based  on 
the  wide-spread  idea  of  attaining  ritual  purity  by 
ablutions,  found  in  practically  all  the  aadent 
religions.  Whether  Christian  baptism  be  founded 
on  a  specific  command  of  Christ  or  not  (see  above, 
I,  1),  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  soon  became  a  uni- 
versal Christian  custom.  If  there  had 
X.  Original  been  no  other  reason,  it  would  have 

Forms,  seemed  obvioudy  fitting,  in  the  interest 
both  of  the  community  and  of  the  new 
converts,  that  their  entrance  should  be  marked  by 
a  special  rite.  As  soon  as  definite  sacramental 
ideas  were  connected  with  the  rite — and  this  must 
have  been  very  early — it  spread  throughout  the 
Christian  organizations.  It  is  an  attractive  theory, 
supported  by  Cyprian's  express  statement  (EpieL, 
Ixiii,  17),  that  the  Jews  and  the  GentUes  in  the 
apostles'  time  had  a  different  manner  of  bi^tizing; 
that  among  the  Jewish  Christians  a  sin^e  immer- 
sion was  the  rule,  in  the  name  of  Christ  alone,  on  the 
analogy  of  the  Jewish  proselyte  baptism,  while  the 
threefold  immersion  in  the  threefold  name,  which 
had  its  counterpart  in  the  heathen  lustrations,  was 
the  rule  among  the  Gentile  Christians.  It  is  uncer- 
tain whether  the  later  rite  with  which  Jewish  prose- 
lyte baptism  was  performed  (see  Proselyte)  was 
in  existence  at  the  foundation  of  the  Christian 
Church;  but  if  so,  it  is  most  likely  that  the  Christian 
rite  was  a  free  adaptation  of  it.  It  is  possible  that 
the  analogy  of  the  reading  of  the  conmiandments 
and  the  proselyte's  promise  to  keep  them  sug- 
gested the  similar  vow  on  the  part  of  the  Christian 
catechumen  (Clement,  Horn.,  xiii,  10;  Justin,  / 
Apol.,  bd;  Tertullian,  De  spectaculiSf  iv),  although, 
of  course,  it  may  have  originated  independently. 

The  eariy  course  of  the  developmenib  made  out  of 
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a  simple  symbolic  action  a  complex  ritual  consistiiig 
of  various  ceremonies,  quite  in  accord  with  the 
natural  tendency  of  a  sacramental  conception. 
The  first  step  was  to  add  the  laying  on  of  hands. 
Baptism  must  not  only  signify  entrance  into  the 
Christian  fellowship  and  communion  with  Jesus, 
the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  liberation  from  the 
power  of  evil,  but  also  confer  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  imparted,  indeed,  by  baptism  itself,  but  more 
surely  and  definitely  by  the  imposition  of  hands. 
The  Didache  and  Justin  do  not  mention  this  rite, 
but  that  does  not  prove  that  it  did  not  exist.  The 
importance  attached  to  it  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
in  the  two  places  in  the  Acts  where  it  is  mentioned 
(viii,  16;  xix,  6)  it  is  performed  by  apostles.  Ac- 
cording to  the  entire  mental  attitude  of  the  period, 
it  was  undoubtedly  looked  upon  as  not  merely  sym- 
bolic but  sacramental. 

For  the  subapostolic  age  the  main  authorities 
are  Justin  (/  Apol.,  Ixi,  2;  Ixv,  1)  and  the  Didache 

(vii),    the    former    representing    the 

a.  The  Sub-  practise  of  Rome,  the  latter  that  of 

apostolic    western  Syria.    Yet  they  agree  in  all 

Age.        essentials.     For   both    baptism   is   a 

complete  immersion  in  the  open  air; 
if  the  Didache  permits  still  water  to  be  used  in 
place  of  running,  and  affusion  in  place  of  immer- 
sion, the  local  conditions  are  obviously  taken  into 
account — the  probably  frequent  scarcity  of  water 
in  a  Ssnrian  summer.  Both  have  the  Trinitarian 
formula,  which  involves  a  threefold  dipping  or 
pouring.  It  is  dear  from  the  Didache  and  prob- 
able from  Justin  that  laymen  were  authorized  to 
administer  the  rite.  Both  agree  in  requiring  the 
candidate  to  be  fasting,  in  which  other  brethren 
specially  interested  are  to  join.  It  is  a  safe  assump- 
tion from  both  that  baptism  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  participation  in  the  Lord's  Supper. 
Thus  by  the  middle  of  the  second  century  the  ad- 
ministration of  baptism  would  seem  to  have  been 
alike  in  essentials  throughout  the  whole  Church. 
The  laying  on  of  hands  may  not  have  been  univer- 
sal (Heb.  vi,  2  shows  that  it  was  known  in  places 
outside  of  Rome  and  Syria);  and  here  and  there  a 
formal  profession  of  faith  may  have  been  in  use. 
Nothing  is  yet  heard  of  any  consecration  of  [the 
water,  or  of  fixed  seasons  for  baptism. 

The  fijTst  completely  developed  baptismal  ritual 
appears  in  TertuUian.    The  forms  already  seen  in 

Justin  and  the  Didache  are  clearly  to 

3.  In  Ter-    be  recognized,  but  it  is  likely  that  not 

tullian.     a  few  customs  sprang  up  about  the 

middle  of  the  second  century  for  which 
the  earliest  evidence  is  found  in  Tertullian.  The 
most  striking  of  these  is  the  renunciation  of  the 
devil,  which  was  a  solemn  ceremony  full  of  meaning, 
and  practically  an  essential  feature  in  the  territory 
of  the  Qentile  Church.  To  judge  from  Tertullian's 
most  detailed  account  in  the  De  baptismOf  there 
was  a  period  of  preparation,  marked  by  frequent 
prayers,  fasting,  vigils,  and  confession  of  sin.  The 
baptism  proper  begins  with  the  invocation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  upon  the  water  (see  Epiklbsis);  next 
follows  apparently  the  renunciation,  and  then  the 
threefold  immersion  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and 
of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  with  a  profession 


of  faith  in  the  form  of  answers  to  the  interrogations 
of  the  minister;  then  the  anointing,  and  the  la3ring 
on  of  hands  with  prayer.  That  the  reception  of 
the  Eucharist  still  followed  the  baptism  is  dear 
from  several  passages;  after  this  the  newly  bap- 
tized, dothed  in  white  garments,  join  in  prayer  with 
the  "brethren,"  and  milk  and  honey  are  given 
them.  For  a  week  after  baptism  they  abstain 
from  the  usual  daily  bath  (De  corona^  iii). 

Although  this  ritual  gives  the  basis  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  next  few  centimes,  it  must  not 

be    forgotten  that  this  development 

4.  Lines    varied  considerably  in  different  parts  of 

of  Develop-  the  Church.    There  is  not  space  here 

ment      to  follow  out  the  ways  in  which  the 

East  differed  from  the  West,  and  one 
province  from  another.  One  main  distinction 
between  East  and  West  is  the  greater  richness  of 
the  rite  in  the  former,  while  the  latter  held  dosely 
to  primitive  simplidty  and  even  in  course  of  time 
actually  shortened  the  form — though  later  it  was 
once  more  added  to.  This  enrichment  is  to  be 
explained  along  the  lines  of  the  preparation  for 
the  definite  and  final  act  of  baptism  by  varied 
ceremonies  of  dedication  and  exorcism  patterned 
after  the  andent  pagan  mysteries  (see  Exor- 
cism). The  catechumen  was  considered  to 
have  crossed  the  boundary  which  divided  the 
kingdom  of  darkness  from  that  of  light  with  the 
first  of  these  initiatory  ceremonies.  It  is  thus 
easily  understood  how  the  lines  separating  these 
preparatory  ceremonies  from  baptism  proper  were 
fluctuating.  On  the  one  hand,  things  which  had 
originally  been  part  of  the  main  rite  were  pushed 
back  into  the  preparation,  as  in  Jerusalem  and 
Rome  the  renunciation  and  profession  of  faith  took 
place  in  the  outer  court  or  vestibule,  while  the  bap- 
tism proper  began  with  the  blessing  of  the  water 
in  the  baptistery.  On  the  other,  the  process 
which  had  once  taken  weeks  was  now  compressed 
into  an  hour,  and  thus  such  things  as  the  redtation 
of  the  creed,  the  giving  of  the  name,  the  adminis- 
tration of  salt,  etc.,  became  part  of  the  baptismal 
ceremony.  The  dose  connection  between  bap- 
tism and  the  Eucharist  made  it  possible  for  large 
sections  of  the  latter  service  to  be  fused  with  the 
baptismal  in  places,  as  among  the  Nestorians, 
Copts,  and  Armenians.  Thus,  once  more,  certain 
actions  originally  part  of  the  baptismal  function 
gradually  separated  from  it  into  independent  rites, 
as  the  blessing  of  oil  and  water,  and  the  unction 
after  baptism,  which  developed  into  confirmation 
under  hierarchical  influence.  The  decisive  elements 
in  the  devdopment  may  be  simmied  up  in  the 
following  points:  the  increasing  prevalence  of  in- 
fant baptism;  the  gradual  decay  of  the  catechu- 
menate  through  this  and  through  the  large  numbers 
coming  to  baptism;  the  tendency  to  imitation  which 
brought  in  new  customs,  especially  those  followed 
by  a  dominant  chiu'ch  with  a  definite  ritual  like 
Rome  or  Antioch;  and  finally  the  abbreviation  of 
the  ceremonies  for  the  benefit  of  parents  and 
sponsors. 

8.  Development  of  the  Bitual  in  Various  Parts 
of  the  Ohuroh:  For  eastern  Syria  (the  territory  of 
the  Syriac  language,  with  its  center  at  Edessa  in 
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Osrhoene),  some  informatioQ  may  be  gained  from 

the  Acts  of  Thomas,  which,  although  of  heretical 

origin,  probably  do  not  differ  from  the  orthodox 

rites  on  this  point.    These  mention 

z.  Syria,  imposition  of  hands  and  prayer,  anoint- 
ing with  consecrated  oil,  baptism  in 
the  name  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  (under 
certain  conditions  by  immersion  only),  the  service 
closing  with  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist.  This 
Syrian  Church  appears  to  have  maintained  its 
liturgical  independence  until  Bishop  Rabbula  of 
Edessa  (d.  435)  introduced  the  customs  of  the  Greek 
churches,  especiaUy  of  Antioch;  but  there  may 
have  been  earlier  influences  from  that  source; 
the  later  Syrian  Jacobites  have  essentially  the  same 
baptismal  rite  as  is  found  in  the  Eastern  Church  at 
large,  especially  Constantinople. 

Coming  to  western  Syria  (with  Antioch  for  its 
center)  and  Palestine  (Greek-speaking  districts),  the 
primary  authority  for  Coele-syria  is  the  Syriac  Di- 
dascalia  (third  century),  from  which  the  following 
order  may  be  deduced:  possibly  first  the  renun- 
ciation and  profession  of  faith;  anointing  with 
imposition  of  hands;  baptism  proper;  imposition 
of  hands  by  the  bishop  and  further  anointing. 
This  agrees  with  what  may  be  inferred  for  An- 
tioch from  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  (middle  or 
latter  half  of  the  4th  cent.),  in  which  the  seventh 
book,  dealing  with  baptism  and  undoubtedly  derived 
from  an  older  source,  is  of  especial  value.  Accord- 
ing to  this  the  order  is  as  follows:  in  the  anteroom, 
or  outside  the  baptistery,  the  renunciation,  the  act 
of  allegiance  to  Christ,  the  Trinitarian  confession 
of  faith,  recited  by  the  candidate,  the  consecration 
of  the  oil,  and  the  unction;  in  the  baptistery,  a 
prayer  of  thanksgiving  and  blessing  of  the  water, 
baptism  in  the  threefold  name,  blessing  of  the 
balsam,  imposition  of  hands  and  unction,  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  prayer  of  the  newly  baptized.  In  its 
essential  points  this  ritual  is  found  also  in  C3rril  of 
Jerusalem  (d.  386);  the  main  differences  are  that 
the  first  anointing  takes  place,  according  to  him, 
within  the  baptistery,  and  that  he  does  not  mention 
the  blessing  of  the  water  (though  there  is  reason  to 
think  that  he  knew  it),  the  prayer  of  thanksgiving, 
or  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Thus  it  is  clear  that  the 
type  of  baptismal  rite  in  western  Syria  and  Jeru- 
salem was  substantially  the  same  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, and  relatively  simple,  which  speaks  for  its 
antiquity.  The  next  glimpse  afforded  by  tradition, 
about  a  century  later,  is  in  Dionysius  the  Areop- 
agite  (De  hierarchia  ecclesiasticaf  ii-iii,  MPL,  iii, 
393  sqq.).  This  is  much  more  richly  developed; 
the  individual  acts  are  in  some  cases  repeated 
three  times,  the  blessing  of  the  water  has  more 
formality,  and  imposition  of  hands  occurs  after  the 
profession  of  faith,  while  nothing  is  said  of  the 
second  anointing. 

In  the  territory  including  Asia  Minor  and  Con- 
stantinople, between  350  and  450  a  baptismal 
ritual  must  have  grown  up  and  spread  widely  which 
did  not  differ  essentially  from  the  present  Eastern 
usage.  That  of  the  Syrian  Jacobites  agrees  with 
it,  not  only  in  general  structure  but  even  in 
the  text  of  prayers — and  since  they  separated 
from  the  Church  in    451    (finally    in  519),  they 


must  have  had  it   before  their  separation.     Tl^ 
oldest  version  of  this  liturgy,,  which   the   Jacobites 
traced  back  to  James  the  Apoetle,  is 
2.  Asia     probably  that  which  bears  the  name  of 
Minor  and  Basil  the  Great,  and  it  is  possible  that 
Constanti-  it  originated  with  this  liturgically  ac- 
nople.      tive  bishop.    Both  types  agree  in  pla- 
cing the  act  of  reception  of  catechumens 
and  the  last  exorcism  before  baptism,  and  the  reading 
of  the  Scriptures  comes  before  the  actual  baptism. 
Here  again,  as  in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  and 
Cyril,  the  first  act  of  the  real  baptismal  ceremony 
is  the  blessing  of  the  water.    The  Byzantine  liturgy 
has  only  one  anointing  with  oil  before  baptism, 
while  the  Jacobite  forms  have  two  before  and  one 
with  chrism  after.    Little  is  certainly  known  of  the 
Nestorian  and  Armenian  liturgies,  but  both  have 
much  less  connection  with  theGreek  than  has  that 
of  the  Syrian  Jacobites. 

The  Egyptian  liturgy  has  peculiarities  whidi 
mark  it  off  from  the  Syrian.  It  may  be  reocMi- 
structed  from  the  prayer-book  of 
3-  Egypt  Bishop  Serapion  of  Thmuis  (c  350) 
and  in  the  following  form:  blessing  of  the 
Etfaiopia.  water;  prayer  for  the  catechumens, 
renunciation,  prayer  before  anointing, 
anointing,  confession  of  faith,  prayer;  presentation 
of  catechiunens  by  the  deacon  to  the  bishop,  prayer, 
baptism,  imposition  of  hands  with  prayer,  conse- 
cration of  chrism,  anointing  with  it.  The  main 
differences  between  this  and  the  rite  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Constitutions,  which  originated  about  the 
same  time,  lie  in  the  different  positions  assigned 
to  the  blessing  of  the  water  of  the  first  unction 
and  in  the  fact  that  the  imposition  of  hands  after 
baptism  is  distinguished  from  the  anointing  in  the 
Egyptian,  and  closely  connected  with  it  in  the 
Syrian.  The  later  approximation  of  the  two  is 
attributable  to  the  influence  of  the  Syrian  upon  the 
Egyptian.  The  sixth  century  liturgy  known  under 
Baumstark's  name  places  the  blessing  of  the  water 
(as  well  as  of  oil  and  chrism)  within  the  main 
action  instead  of  before  it.  Some  later  E^gyptdan 
litiu'gies  place  before  the  renunciation  the  anointing 
which  formerly  followed  it.  The  Coptic  liturgy 
ultimately  had  three  unctions.  That  after  the 
baptism  separated  into  two — one  by  the  priest 
immediately  after  baptism,  the  other  by  the  bishc^ 
in  the  church  (as  in  Rome).  The  later  Elgyptian 
liturgies  (Baumstark's  Alexandrian,  the  Coptic^ 
and  the  Ethiopian)  have  a  section  at  the  beginning 
which  is  clearly  the  earlier  reception  of  catediu- 
mens,  containing  the  giving  of  a  name,  imction 
with  the  oil  of  catechumens,  imposition  of  hands 
and  exorcism,  and  wholly  free  from  the  Syrian 
influence. 

For  the  investigation  of  the  Western  develop- 
ment, Rome  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  tend- 
ing to  influence  the  provinces,  which 
4*  Rome,     at  first  had  peculiarities  of  their  own, 
though  they  agreed  in  general  type. 
Unfortunately   the   information   as   to   the   early 
Roman  development  is  very  fragmentcuy.    Jus- 
tin's testimony  has  been  already  referred  to;   hot 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a  more  formal  ritual  existed 
than  his  words  directly  cover.    That  the  Roman 
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Church  had  an  anointing  after  baptism  ifi  perhaps 
the  only  thing  to  be  safely  concluded  from  Hippoly- 
tus.  Two  centuries  later,  under  Innocent  I  (402- 
419),  this  anointing  had  been  divided  between  the 
priest  and  the  bishop,  whether  the  latter  was 
present  at  the  time  or  not,  and  the  bishop  claimed 
the  right  of  consecrating  the  chrism  and  imposition 
of  hMids.  From  Leo  I  (440-461)  the  following 
order  may  be  worked  out:  renunciation,  profession 
of  faith  in  God,  blessing  of  the  water,  threefold 
immersion,  anointing  with  chrism,  and  signing  with 
the  cross.  From  the  sixth  century  the  rite  ^own 
as  the  scrutinies  developed  in  preparation  for 
baptism,  taking  place  in  seven  special  masses  in 
the  last  weeks  before  Easter,  to  which  the  cate- 
chumenate  period  had  now  been  reduced.  At 
this  time  the  Sacramentaiy  of  Gelasius  and  the 
first  Roman  Ordo  show  no  essential  changes  from 
the  order  xmder  Leo  I.  After  the  last  scrutinies 
have  taken  place  in  the  vestibule  of  the  baptistery, 
including  renunciation  and  profession  of  faith, 
clergy  and  people  enter  the  baptistery  singing  a 
litany,  and  the  blessing  of  the  water  follows;  the 
"  symbol "  is  recited  at  the  time  of  the  actual 
baptism  in  the  form  of  three  questions  and  an- 
swers; then  the  presb3rter  anoints  the  candidate 
with  chrism  on  the  bade;  the  procession  moves  to 
the  consignaioriumf  where  confirmation  or  consig- 
nation is  administered  by  the  bishop,  consisting  of 
signing  with  the  cross  on  the  forehead  and  impo- 
sition of  hands;  and  another  litany  leads  to  the 
eucharistic  celebration.  This  form  may  have  been 
used  until  the  ninth  century;  but  finally  a  tendency 
sets  in  to  fuse  the  acts  belonging  to  catechumens 
and  competentea,  in  a  shortened  form,  with  the  bap- 
tism, while  the  confirmation  is  more  completely 
separated  from  it.  By  the  fusion  of  the  Ordo  ad 
catechumenum  faciendum  with  the  actual  baptismal 
ceremony  is  formed  the  present  Roman  rite,  which 
in  its  final  form  dates  from  Paul  V  (1614).  It  has 
two  different  rites,  one  for  infants  and  one  for 
adults.  The  latter,  representing  more  closely  the 
ancient  system,  has  the  following  parts:  preparation 
by  the  clergy  in  the  church,  the  candidates  waiting 
without,  including  reading  of  Psalm  xli,  perhaps  a 
survival  of  the  ancient  reading  of  Scripture;  at 
the  chiuxih  door,  the  giving  of  the  name,  renun- 
ciation and  profession  of  faith,  threefold  blowing 
in  the  face,  signing  with  the  cross  on  forehead  and 
breast,  prayer,  more  signs  of  the  cross,  imposition 
of  hands,  blessing  and  administration  of  salt, 
another  imposition  of  hands,  and  exorcism — dis- 
tinct traces  of  the  old  catechumenate  ceremonies; 
in  the  church,  confession  of  faith,  imposition  of 
hands  and  exorcism,  symbolic  opening  of  the  ears, 
renunciation,  and  anointing — the  ancient  redditio 
si^mboli  with  its  consequent  exorcism;  in  the  bap- 
tistery, baptism  proper  and  confirmation.  Rome 
endeavored  constantly  to  spread  its  baptismal 
liturgy  and  customs  through  the  other  provinces. 
The  scrutiny-masses  were  introduced  into  Gaul 
and  the  Frankish  kingdom  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  centuries.  In  Spain  the  Synod  of  Braga 
(561)  made  the  Roman  rite  binding  on  a  whole 
province;  it  probably,  though  not  certainly,  spread 
into  Africa,  and  Milan  showed  a  tendency  to  accept 


it.  The  question  as  to  what  rites  were  used  in  these 
provinces  before  the  Roman  can  not  be  answered 
completely,  but  some  important  points  may  be 
set  down. 

It  would  seem  that  the  ancient  customs  sur- 
vived longer  in  Spain  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
West.    The  witnesses,   however,   are 

5.  Spain    late,    beginning    with    Isidorus    His- 
and        paliensis   (d.   636),   whose  De  offidis 

Africa,  ecdesiasticia  makes  it  possible  to 
establish  the  following  order:  blessing 
of  the  water;  renunciation,  pronounced  by  the 
candidate  standing  in  the  water;  confession  of 
faith  in  three  parts,  probably  in  the  form  of  question 
and  answer;  baptism  in  the  threefold  name,  but 
probably  by  a  single  immersion;  anointing  with 
chrism  and  imposition  of  hands,  performed  only  by 
the  bishop.  The  rite  is  somewhat  further  developed 
as  it  appears  in  Toledo  with  the  De  cogntiione  pap- 
tismi  of  Ildefonsus  (d.  667).  Here  the  blessmg  of 
the  water  is  more  ceremonious  (a  wooden  cross  is 
used);  the  single  immersion  is  clearly  shown;  and 
after  the  entire  ceremony  the  Lord's  Prayer  is 
recited  and  thus  delivered  to  the  new-made  Chris- 
tian, as  it  was  among  the  Syrian  Jacobites.  An- 
other ancient  rite  preserved  in  Spain  was  the  foot- 
washing  after  baptism  (attested  by  the  Synod  of 
Elvira,  306);  and  many  of  these  old  customs  were 
retained  in  the  miasale  mixtum  of  the  Mozarabic 
liturgy.  For  Africa  we  get  substantially  the  same 
account  in  the  earliest  witness,  Tertullian,  as  in 
Cyprian,  in  Optatus  of  Mileve,  and  in  Augustine, 
showing  that  little  change  had  come  about  in  two 
centuries. 

For  Milan  and  North  Italy,  the  principal  source 
is  the  De  myateriiSf  still  generally,  though  not  cer- 
tainly,  ascribed    to    Ambrose.    Here 

6.  Milan    the  order  was:   the  symbolic  opening 
and  North  of  the  ears  and  unction  on  ears  and 

Italy.  nose,  in  the  antechamber;  in  the 
baptistery,  renunciation,  blessing  of 
the  water,  profession  of  faith  by  the  candidate 
standing  in  the  water,  in  the  form  of  three  ques- 
tions and  answers,  one  immersion  following  each 
answer,  unction  on  the  head,  foot-washing,  clothing 
in  white  garments,  probably  imposition  of  hands, 
and  the  Eucharist.  With  this  in  the  main  agree 
the  four  addresses  of  Maximus  of  Turin  to  the 
neophytes  (fifth  century;  MPL,  Ivii,  771),  and 
the  pseudo-Ambrosian  De  eacramentis.  The  latter, 
however,  has  an  additional  unction  before  the 
renimciation,  which  is  retained  in  the  later  Milanese 
usage,  as  mentioned  by  Archbishop  Odilbert  (d. 
814).  This  ritual  is  characterized  by  the  com- 
bination of  the  ceremonies  belonging  to  catechu- 
mens and  competentee  into  one  service  with  the 
baptism  proper,  and  in  general  is  closely  allied  to 
that  of  the  Frankish  Church  of  the  ninth  century 
and  to  the  later  Roman  ordo. 

In  Gaul,  according  to  the  sacramentaries  which 

are  here  the  first  definite  authorities,  the  service 

began  with  a  solemn  blessing  of  the 

7.  OauL     water  in  the  absence  of  the  candidates; 

in  the  antechamber  followed  the  re- 
nunciation; in  the  baptistery,  threefold  confession 
and  immersion;  in  another  place,  confirmation  by 
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the  bishop,  clothing  in  white,  foot-washing — 
speaking  generally,  a  simple  and  very  ancient  form 
of  service.  It  contained  only  one  unction,  with 
chrism;  but  in  the  Sacramentariutn  GaUicanum  a 
second  is  added,  before  the  renunciation,  with  oil, 
on  ears,  nose,  and  breast,  following  an  exorcism. 
This  ancient  ritual  was  either  influenced  or  re- 
placed by  the  Roman.  The  development  reached 
by  the  time  of  Charlemagne  is  visible  in  the  in- 
structions sent  by  him  to  the  bishops  of  his  domin- 
ions in  the  last  years  of  his  reign,  not  later  than  812, 
and  obviously  based  on  the  Roman  ordo.  No 
absolute  imiformity  was,  however,  attained,  so  that 
even  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  it  is 
impossible  to  speak  of  one  single  baptismal  ritual 
for  Germany  or  for  France;  but  they  agree  fairly 
closely  in  the  prayers  and  in  the  formuls  for 
exorcism. 

8.  The  Baptismal  Bervloe  In  the  Beformatlon 
Ohurohes:  The  transition  stage  was  marked  by 
simple  translation  of  the  current  older  ritual  with- 
out essential  alterations,  as  in  the  service  put  forth 
by  Thomas  MOnzer  in  1524,  though  made  in  the 
previous  year,  and  that  of  Luther  in  his 

z.  Three  TaufbUchlein  verdeuUcht,  also  1523. 
Main  Luther  omitted  the  exorcism  of  salt 
Types.  and  the  opening  of  the  ears,  short- 
ened the  initial  exorcisms,  omitted 
the  profession  of  faith  by  the  sponsors,  and  tised 
the  Lord's  Prayer  as  a  prayer,  instead  of  the  earlier 
usage  of  reciting  it  in  the  hearing  of  the  newly 
baptized  for  their  instruction.  This  service,  com- 
paratively Uttle  different  from  the  Latin  forms, 
was  widely  used  or  imitated.  The  first  thorough 
recasting  of  the  service  was  made  at  Strasburg  in 
1525,  and  in  the  next  year  appeared  a  new  edition 
of  Luther's  book;  these,  with  Zwingli's  order  of 
1525,  form  the  three  points  of  departure  for  the 
later  development.  Luther's  is  divided  into  two 
parts.  Outside  the  church  or  in  the  vestibule 
occurred  an  exorcism,  signing  with  the  cross  on 
forehead  and  breast,  prayers,  another  exorcism, 
reading  of  Mark  x,  13-16,  imposition  of  hands,  and 
recitation  of  the  Lord's  Ftayer.  At  the  font: 
salutation,  renunciation  and  profession  of  faith, 
request  for  baptism,  also  made  by  the  sponsors, 
baptism  by  threefold  immersion,  giving  of  the 
chrisom-doth.  The  exorcism,  deliberately  retained 
by  Luther,  aroused  opposition  and  controversy 
even  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  Strasburg  rit- 
ual, drawn  up  under  Butzer's  influence,  left  much 
less  of  the  pre-Reformation  service.  It  was  com- 
posed of  an  exhortation  ending  with  a  prayer,  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  Apostles'  Creed,  reading  of  Matt, 
xix,  pledge  of  sponsors  to  bring  up  the  child  in 
the  Christian  faith,  baptism  by  pouring,  and  final 
prayers.  Slight  alterations  were  made  in  1537  and 
later,  but  the  service  has  remained  in  this  essen- 
tially evangelical  form.  Zwingli's  service  consisted 
of  an  introductory  formula,  questions  to  sponsors, 
prayer,  reading  of  Mark  x,  13-16,  request  for 
baptism,  baptism,  giving  of  chrisom-doth.  It  is 
thus  obvious  that  the  Zwinglian  and  Strasburg 
services  differ  from  Luther's  in  the  omission  of 
the  exorcisms  and  renunciation,  considered  as  in- 
appropriate to  the  baptism  of  a  child  of  Christian 


parents,  and  in  the   substitution  of  pouring  for 
immersion. 

These  three  fonns  have  had  decisive  influence 

on  the  development  of  the  Evangelical  Churches. 

Luther's  was  the  standard  for  the  old 

3.  Later    Lutheran  established  Churches,  with 

Develop-  the  omission  here  and  there  of  the 
ment  signing  with  the  cross  and  the  ex- 
orcisms. That  of  Strasburg  had  a 
powerful  influence,  through  the  cooperation  of 
Butzer  and  Hedio  with  Melanchthon,  on  the 
**  Cologne  Reformation "  of  1543  and  a  number 
of  other  German  services,  and  more  than  the 
Zwin^an  on  that  of  Calvin,  so  that  it  gradually 
influenced  the  entire  Reformed  community  witli 
the  exception  of  German  Switzerland,  where 
Zwin^i  was  followed.  The  Church  of  England 
service  has  features  of  both  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
types,  the  former  predominating. 

The  baptismal  formularies  of  the  German  evan- 
gelical churches  remained  more  or  less  on  the  old 
model  until  the  age  of  rationalism,  when  the  exor- 
cisms (to  which  Spener  had  already  objected) 
were  removed  together  with  the  meaningless  ques- 
tions to  the  child,  and  in  many  places  the  renim- 
dation;  immersion  was  also  generally  discontinued. 
Even  where  the  old  service-books  remained  offi- 
cially in  force,  the  ministers  frequently  disregarded 
them  and  made  use  of  private  compodtions,  com- 
posed in  thoroughly  eighteenth  century  style, 
and  unsuited  to  the  taste  of  the  nineteenth.  The 
movement  for  the  reform  of  the  services  which  set 
in  between  1810  and  1820  showed  an  inclination  to 
return  to  the  older  formularies,  not  indeed  restoi^ 
ing  the  exorcisms,  but  frequently  induding  once 
more  the  questions  to  the  child  and  the  renim- 
dation. 

4.  The  Kinister  of  Baptism:  It  would  seem  that 
the  original  system  allowed  any  baptized  person 
to  baptize  others;  at  least  it  is  impossible  to  assert 
that  only  the  i^)oetIes  or  those  commisdoned  by 
them  could  administer  the  sacrament  (cf .  I  Cor. 
i,  14-17;  Acts  vi,  5;  viii,  12,  38).  The  same  in- 
ference may  be  drawn  from  the  Didache  (vii)  and 
Ignatius  {Ad  Smymceaa,  viii,  2).  Tertullian  al- 
lows lay  baptism  in  the  absence  of  a  deric  (De 
baptiamo,  xvii),  though  the  natiu^  minister  is  the 
bishop— a  view  which  became  more  and  more 
prevalent,  so  that  baptisteries  were  found  only  in 
episcopal  sees.  But  the  practical  difficulty  of  en- 
forcing this  prindple  led  bishops  to  commiadon 
others,  especially  presbyters.  The  natural  right 
of  the  bishop  was  still  expressed  in  the  fact  that  it 
was  he  who  consecrated  the  oils  used,  and  gave  the 
unction  and  laying  on  of  hands  after  baptism. 
The  scholastic  theologians  supplied  a  theory  to  fit 
this  already  andent  practise,  asserting  that  the 
right  belonged  to  the  bishop,  but  that  he  might 
delegate  it.  The  right  of  the  priest  was  dogmat- 
ically declared,  following  Thomas  Aquinas  {SummOf 
III,  Ixvii,  2),  by  Eugenius  IV:  "  the  minister  of  this 
sacrament  is  the  priest,  who  has  ex  officio  the  right 
to  baptize"  (Decretum  pro  instmctione  AfTneniorwn, 
1439).  The  Caiechismus  Romanus  (II,  ii,  18) 
asserts  that  priests  exerdse  this  function  jure  suOf 
so  that  they  may  baptize  even  in  the  presence  of 
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the  bishop.  Deacons,  however,  were  gnly  allowed 
to  baptize  by  commission  of  a  bishop  or  priest. 

Yet,  although  thus  the  right  to  baptize  was 
appropriated  to  officials  of  the  Church,  the  old 
practise  of  lay  baptism  was  maintained  by  the 
doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  baptism  to  salvation. 
The  validity  of  lay  baptism  is  dogmatically  asserted 
by  Augustine  (Contra  Parmenianum,  II,  xiii,  29; 
Epist.f  ccxxviii),  but  only,  of  course,  in  the  absence 
of  a  presbyter  and  in  danger  of  death.  The  Sjmod 
of  Elvira  (306)  decreed  (canon  xxxviii)  that  on  a 
journey  by  sea  or  in  any  case  where  no  church  is 
accessible,  a  layman,  so  long  as  he  had  not  lost  his 
baptismal  grace  by  apostasy  or  bigamy,  might 
baptize  a  catechumen  in  mortal  illness,  though  the 
bishop  was  afterward  to  give  the  laying  on  of  hands, 
if  possible.  These  principles  (with  the  exception 
of  the  restriction  as  to  the  moral  quality  of  the 
baptizer)  became  generally  accepted.  Both  the 
CcUechismtts  Romanus  and  the  RUtude  Romanum 
permit  both  men  and  women,  even  unbelievers  or 
heretics,  to  administer  baptism  in  case  of  neces- 
sity, provided  they  use  the  proper  formula.  The 
Lutheran  Church  recognizes  lay  baptism  as  per- 
missible in  case  of  necessity.  The  Reformed 
Chiu'ches,  on  the  other  hand,  den3ring  the  necessity 
of  baptism  to  salvation,  forbid  it  as  a  usurpation 
of  the  ecclesiastical  ministry. 

The  right  of  women  to  baptize  has  a  separate 
history.  There  is  no  evidence  that  they  baptized 
in  the  primitive  age,  though  it  is  conceivable  that 
the  right  was  conceded  to  prominent  women. 
Tertullian  recognizes  no  such  right  (De  baptismo, 
xvii),  condemns  the  Gnostics  who  had  the  custom, 
and  protests  energetically  when  a  woman  appears 
in  Carthage  teachiqg  and  baptizing.  In  the  acts 
of  the  martyrs,  however,  there  are  some  cases  of 
both  teaching  and  baptizing  by  female  martyrs, 
such  as  Domitilla  and  Chryse;  and  nothing  but 
the  existence  of  pushing  women  who  claimed  both 
this  right  and  tlmt  of  administering  the  Eucharist 
would  explain  protests  like  those  in  the  Apos- 
tolic Constitutions  (iii,  9)  and  Epiphanius  (Hisr.j 
Ixxix).  That  women,  especially  "  clerical  "  wom- 
en (widows  and  deaconesses)  assisted  at  baptisms, 
especially  in  the  unction  of  female  candidates  is 
evident  from  the  Syriac  Didaacalia;  but  this  did 
not  involve  the  concession  of  the  right  to  baptize. 
The  modem  Roman  Catholic  custom  can  scarcely, 
then,  be  a  survival  of  ancient  practise,  as  it  is  first 
sanctioned  by  Urban  II  (1088-99;  cf.  MPL,  cli, 
529).  Thomas  Aquinas  justifies  it  on  dogmatic 
grounds  (Summa,  III,  Ixvii,  4);  but  it  is  only  per- 
mitted now  in  the  absence  of  a  man.  The  Lutheran 
Church  retained  the  practise,  Luther  expressly 
declaring  such  baptism  valid,  and  the  Lutheran 
agenda  giving  the  right  especially  to  midwives. 

6.  The  Time  for  Baptism:  No  special  season 
was  observed  in  the  apostolic  age,  nor  is  such  limi- 
tation ever  mentioned  in  the  oldest  Christian  litera- 
ture. But  before  the  end  of  the  second  century 
Easter  must  have  been  recognized  as  the  appropri- 
ate time.  The  fixing  of  a  special  season  was  the 
natural  consequence  of  the  great  number  of  can- 
didates and  of  the  catechxmienate  system,  which 
led  up  through  common  instruction  to  common 


reception  of  the  sacrament.  The  choice  of  Easter 
was  determined  not  only  by  the  feeling  that  heav- 
enly grace  was  more  abundant  at  that  time,  but 
also  by  Paul's  connection  of  baptism  with  the  death 
and  resurrection  of  Christ  (Rom.  vi,  3;  Col.  ii,  12; 
iii,  1).  The  increasing  number  of  candidates  led 
to  the  addition  of  Pentecost,  for  which  again  there 
was  an  intrinsic  appropriateness.  These  two  sea- 
sons were  widely  adopted,  and  the  popes  enforced 
them  zealously  against  innovators  (e.g.,  Siridus, 
385,  MPL,  xiii,  1134;  Celestine  I,  MPL,  1,  536; 
Leo  I,  429,  MPL,  Uv,  696,  1209;  Gelasius  I,  MPL, 
lix,  52;  Gregory  II,  MPL,  Ixxxix,  503,  533;  Nicho- 
las I,  Ad  consuUa  BtUgarorum,  box).  The  oldest 
of  these  papal  utterances  passed  into  the  collec- 
tions of  decretals  and  thus  gained  universal  sanc- 
tion. The  first  break  in  the  practise  came  from 
the  East,  where  it  became  customary  to  baptize 
at  the  Epiphany  also;  Leo  I  asserts  that  in  Sicily 
more  people  were  baptized  then  than  at  Easter. 
The  second  Irish  synod  under  Patrick  (canon  xix, 
Hefele,  Conciliengeachichte,  ii,  678)  puts  the  Epiph- 
any on  a  level  with  Easter  and  Pentecost.  Then 
it  became  customary  to  baptize  also  at  Christmas,  , 
the  evidence  for  which  goes  back  to  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, and  on  the  feasts  of  martyrs,  apostles,  and 
John  Baptist.  Infant  baptism  made  it  all  the 
more  impossible  to  adhere  to  the  few  ancient  days. 
Even  Pope  Siridus  had  admitted  that  children  and 
the  sick  might  be  baptized  at  any  time.  Attempts 
were  made  to  enforce  the  old  restriction  in  the  ninth 
century  (synods  at  Paris,  829;  Meaux  or  Paris, 
845,  846;  Mainz,  847);  but  in  the  tenth  it  began 
to  disappear.  Thomas  Aquinas,  though  he  still 
prefers  Easter  and  Pentecost  for  adult  baptism, 
recommends  that  infants  shall  be  baptized  im- 
mediately after  birth.  The  RUuale  Romanum 
speaks  of  the  vigils  of  Easter  and  Pentecost  as  the 
most  fitting  times  for  the  solenm  administration  of 
the  sacrament;  but  almost  the  only  trace  of  the 
andent  custom  is  the  blessing  of  the  baptismal 
font  on  those  two  days  as  part  of  the  regular  cere- 
monies. From  the  eleventh  century  no  more 
attention  was  paid  in  the  East  to  the  old  seasons. 
6.  The  Place  of  Baptism:  Primitive  Christi- 
anity had  complete  freedom  also  in  regard  to  the 
place.  Running  or  sea  water  was,  indeed,  preferred ; 
and  the  open  air  was  the  usual  place  (\^ctor  I,  d. 
202,  still  presupposes  this  as  the  norm,  MPG,  v, 
1485).  But  perhaps  even  while  this  was  still  the 
custom,  the  atrium  was  used  for  the  ceremony 
which  conferred  entrance  to  the  Church,  until 
finally  special  baptisteries  began  to  be  built  in  con- 
nection with  the  episcopal  churches  (see  Bap- 
tistery). The  restriction  of  baptism  to  the  ecde- 
sicB  bapHamalea  was  frequently  attempted,  but 
with  diminishing  success.  By  the  present  Roman 
Catholic  and  Greek  usage,  baptism  in  private 
houses  is  permitted  only  in  case  of  necessity.  The 
same  rule  was  laid  down  by  the  Reformers,  but  in 
the  seventeenth  f^ntury  the  custom  of  baptizing 
healthy  infants  at  home  came  up,  and  in  the  eight- 
eenth became  the  normal  practise  in  some  Lutheran 
communities,  espedally  among  the  upper  classes, 
who  considered  it  a  distinction  of  rank;  and  the 
Reformed  and  Roman  Catholic  practise  was  par- 
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tially  influenced  by  this  tendency.  The  Anglican 
Prayer-book  requires  children  who  have  been 
privately  baptized  to  be  brought  to  their  parish 
church  as  soon  as  possible  thereafter  for  a  solemn 
ceremony  of  formal  "  reception  into  the  Church." 

7.  Sponsors:  The  institution  of  godfathers  and 
godmothers  is  not  coeval  with  infant  baptism,  but 
originated  in  the  custom  of  requiring  an  adult  pagan 
unknown  to  the  bishop  to  be  accompanied,  when 
he  came  to  seek  baptism,  by  a  Christian  who  could 
vouch  for  him,  and  who  was  als^  bound  to  watch 
over  his  preparation  and  instruction.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  in  the  Eleusinian  m3rsteries  the  can- 
didate to  be  initiated  had  a  similar  sponsor,  known 
as  mystagogoa.  The  date  of  the  Christian  function 
is  unknown.  Since  Tertullian  is  the  first  witness 
for  sponsors  at  infant  baptism  (De  bapHsmOf  xviii), 
the  custom  must  have  been  established  before  his 
time;  and  its  existence  may  possibly  be  inferred 
from  Justin  (/  ApoL,  bd,  2).  But  the  duties  at- 
tached in  modem  times  to  the  office  of  sponsor  are 
rather  those  which  would  be  connected  with  infant 
baptism.  The  sponsor  was  obliged  to  represent 
the  child,  since  the  oldest  baptismal  formularies, 
drawn  up  for  adults,  were  used  without  change 
for  infants,  who  could  not  answer  questions,  make 
the  renunciation,  or  recite  the  profession  of  faith. 
This  is  clearly  brought  out  in  the  oldest  Egyptian 
baptismal  ritual,  where  the  parents  are  regarded  as 
the  most  natural  sponsors.  Augustine  takes  the 
same  view  (Epist.,  xcviii,  6);  but  he  also  contem- 
plates the  bringing  of  children  of  slaves  by  their 
masters  and  of  orphans  or  foundlings  by  other 
benevolent  persons.  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
prove  that  the  sponsorship  of  parents  continued 
the  usual  custom  down  to  the  eighth  century,  and 
that  an  innovation  is  represented  by  the  Synod 
of  Mainz  (813);  but  it  is  usually  the  case  that  such 
synodal  decisions  have  a  long  previous  history  and 
raise  to  the  rank  of  laws  things  already  established 
as  customs.  Thus  the  seventh  Roman  Ordo  speaks 
simply  of  godfathers  and  godmothers,  and  mentions 
the  parents  only  in  connection  with  the  oblation, 
and  then  in  addition  to  the  sponsors.  Csesa- 
rius  of  Aries  speaks  clearly  of  the  spiritual  relation- 
ship into  which  the  sponsors  enter  with  the  child 
in  a  way  which,  taken  in  connection  with  Augustin- 
ian  ideas,  would  soon  tend  to  exclude  the  parents 
from  this  office.  Another  consequence  of  the  notion 
of  spiritual  affinity  was  the  prohibition  of  marriage 
between  sponsors,  which  appears  as  eariy  as  the 
Code  of  Justinian  (V,  iv,  26).  The  Trullan  Council 
(canon  liii)  absolutely  forbids  marriage  between  a 
child's  godfather  and  its  mother.  By  the  thir- 
teenth century  this  view  had  extended  so  far  as  to 
prohibit  marriages  between  the  baptizer  and  the 
baptized  or  the  latter's  parents,  between  the  spon- 
sors themselves,  between  them  or  their  children 
and  the  baptized  person,  or  even  between  a  god- 
father's widow  and  the  godson  or  his  natiu'al  parent. 
The  Council  of  Trent  diminished  these  restrictions, 
so  that,  according  to  the  CcUechismtta  Romanua  (II, 
ii,  21),  marriage  is  now  forbidden  only  between 
baptizer  or  sponsor  and  the  baptized  person,  and 
between  the  sponsors  and  parents. 

The  dose  relation  between  sponsors  and  child 


was  considered  to  lay  a  grave  responsibility  upon 
the  former.  Having  renounced  the  devil  and  pro- 
fessed the  faith  on  the  child's  behalf,  they  were 
boimd  to  see  that  these  vows  were  carried  out. 
This  is  emphasised  in  the  instructions  of  Csesarius 
of  Aries  and  in  those  issued  for  the  Prankish  mis- 
sion, where  Chariemagne  insisted  that  the  sponsors 
should  know  the  creed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer 
thoroughly.  This  insistence  tended  to  diminish, 
though  Thomas  Aquinas  still  presupposed  the 
instruction  of  children  by  their  godparents  (Summa, 
III,  Ixxi,  4);  but  the  CaUchismtu  Ramanus  com- 
plains that  "  nothing  more  than  the  bare  name  of 
this  function  remains,"  and  attempts  to  enforce 
its  duties. 

Originally  there  was  but  one  sponsor,  but  with 
the  admission  of  parents  to  the  office  this  principle 
was  broken  through.  A  tendency  to  increase  the 
number  as  much  as  possible  is  attested  by  synodal 
decrees  of  the  early  Middle  Ages,  which  place  the 
proper  number  at  two,  three,  or  four.  The  Council 
of  Trent  allows  only  one  sponsor  of  the  same  sex 
as  the  candidate,  or  at  most  two  of  different  sexes. 
According  to  Roman  Catholic  law,  a  sponsor  must 
have  been  baptized  and  preferably  confirmed;  the 
RituaU  Romanum  excludes  infidels  and  heretics, 
those  laboring  under  excommunication  or  inter- 
dict, notorious  criminals,  the  insane,  and  those 
ignorant  of  the  rudiments  of  the  faith;  monks  and 
nuns,  since  their  separation  from  theworid  make«  it 
difficult  for  them  to  perform  the  duties,  are  not 
supposed  to  imdertake  them. 

The  institution  of  sponsors  was  retained,  with 
infant  baptism,  by  the  Evangelical  Churdbes  at 
the  Reformation.  Though  parents  were  still  ex- 
cluded, the  notion  of  spiritual  affinity  was  dropped, 
and  any  baptized  Christian  is  now,  though  it  was  not 
usual  at  first,  permitted  to  take  the  office  without 
regard  to  his  creed — ^a  latitude  which  would  be 
illogical  if  the  function  carried  with  it  the  duty  of 
religious  instruction,  as  it  does  not  at  present. 
Some  among  those  who  recognize  that  it  is  prac- 
tically an  empty  form  are  in  favor  of  abolishing  it 
altogether,  while  others  would  have  it  reformed 
and  made  once  more  a  living  reality.  [The  And- 
ean baptismal  office  (which  contemplates  two  god- 
fathers and  one  godmother  for  a  boy,  and  vice 
versa)  contains  a  solemn  charge  to  them  as  to  their 
duties,  including  spiritual  instruction  and  bringing 
the  child  to  confinnation  at  the  proper  time.] 

(P.  Drews.) 

IV.  Discussion  of  Controverted  Points. — 1.  The 
Arffoment  against  the  Necessity  of  Immeralop.; 
In  the  view  of  those  who  do  not  practise  im- 
mersion, baptism  is  a  "washing  with  water  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,"  in  which  the  "  dipping  of  the  person 
into  the  water  is  not  necessary; "  but  it  may  be 
''rightly  admimstered  by  pouring  or  sprinkling 
water  upon  the  person "  (Westminster  Shortsr 
Catechism,  Q.  xciv,  and  Confession,  xxviii,  3). 
''  We  must  bear  in  mind,"  said  Walafrid  Strabo  a 
thousand  years  ago  (De  lebus  BJUJ,,  xxriy  MPL,  oadg, 
96^,  "  that  many  have  been  baptized  not  only  by 
immersion  but  by  affusion,  and  may  yet  he  so 
baptized  if  necessary."    "  Whether  the  person  ^o 
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is  baptised/'  says  John  Calvin  ("  Institutes,"  IV, 
XV,  19  end),  "  be  wholly  immersed,  or  whether 
thrice  or  once,  or  whether  water  be  only  poured 
or  sprinkled  upon  him,  is  of  no  importance."  "  The 
mode  of  applying  water  as  a  purifying  medium," 
sa3rs  Charles  Hodge  {Syatematic  Theology,  ill,  526), 
,^'  is  unessential." 

This  18  the  poation  ocoupiod  also  by  Thomas  Aquinas,  jSum- 
ma^  III,  Ixvi,  7;  CateAimnuM  ex  decreto  ConeUii  TridsnHni, 
Leipsio  ed.,  1863,  p.  136  (Eng.  transl.  by  J.  Donovan,  Lon- 
don. 1833,  p.  155);  Dominious  a  Soto,  Diaiine.,  Ill,  i,  7; 
Duxiandus,  In  Bententiait  IV,  iii,  4;  William  Lyndwood, 
ProvinciaUt  iii,  26;  Giovanni  Perrone,  ProdeeUonea  theo' 
logiccB^  vi,  10;  C.  Peseh,  PralecHonea  fheologicm^  vol.  vi, 
Freibuiv,  1900,  pp.  150-151;  T.  M.  J.  Qousset.  ThSoUgie 
dogmaHque,  vol.  ii,  Paris,  1850,  p.  412;  H.  von  Hurter.  Theo- 
loguB  dogmaticm  comvendium,  vol.  iii,  p.  210.  f  324;  P. 
Hinges,  Compendium  theologim  dogmaticm  epeeialie,  part  ii, 
Munich,  1901,  p.  45;  J.  Dalponte,  Compendium  theologim 
doomaHecB  epeeialie,  Trent,  1890,  VII.  i.  814.  p.  565;  R. 
Owen,  Dogmatic  Theology,  London,  1887,  p.  405;  Darwell 
Stone,  Holy  BapUem,  Oxford,  1899,  pp.  135  sqq.;  H.  E. 
Jacobs,  Summcary  of  Ckrietian  Doctrine^  Philadelphia,  1905, 
pp.  329  sqq.;  H.  L.  J.  Heppe,  DogmaHk  der  evangeliech- 
reformirUn  Kirehe,  Elberfeld,  1861,  p.  441;  B.  de  Moor, 
Contmeniariue  in  J,  Mardcii  compendium  tKeologim,  7  parts, 
Leyden,  1761-78.  XXX,  ix,  voL  v,  p.  413;  J.  J.  van  Ooster- 
see,  Ckr'eHan  DogmaHce,  New  York,  1874,  p.  749;  H.  Ba- 
vinck,  Oereformeerde  DogmaHck,  vol.  iv,  Kampen,  1901,  p. 
273;  A.  Gr^tillat,  Expoei  de  tMologie  eyeUmatique,  vol.  iv, 
Neuoh&tel,  1890,  p.  493;  R.  L.  Dabney.  SyUabue  and  Note; 
p.  764;  E.  D.  Morris,  Theology  of  the  Weetmineter  Symbole, 
Cincinnati.  1901,  pp.  678  sqq.;  R.  V.  Foster,  Syetematie 
Theology,  Nashville,  1898,  pp.  749  sqq.;  W.  B.  Pope,  Com^ 
pendium  of  Chrietian  Theology*  vol.  iii,  London,  1879.  p.  322; 
Biiner  Raymond,  Syetematie  Theology,  vol.  iii,  Cincinnati, 
1877,  p.  359;  John  Miley,  Syetematie  Theology,  vol.  ii.  New 
York.  1894,  p.  397;  N.  Burwash.  Manual  of  Chrietian  Theology, 
vol.  ii.  London,  1900.  p.  359;  H.  C.  Sheldon,  Syetem  of  Chrie- 
tian Doctrine,  Cincinnati,  1903,  pp.  520  sqq.;  J.  W.  Etter, 
Doctrine  of  Chrietian  Baptiem,  Dayton,  Ohio,  1888,  p.  121; 
J.  Weaver,  Chrietian  Theology,  Dayton,  Ohio,  1900,  p.  250. 

It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  the  exact  point 
which  is  in  debate.  This  is  not  whether  the  Greek 
word  which  was  adopted  to  designate  this  sacra- 
ment, and  which  has  passed  into  English  as  "  to 
baptize,"  means  "  to  immerse."  Nor  is  it  whether 
the  early  Christians,  or  even  the  apostles,  baptized 
by  immersion.  It  is  whether  so  slender  a  circum- 
stance as  the  mode  of  applying  the  water  can  be  so 
of  the  essence  of  baptism  that  nothing  can  be  bap- 
tism except  an  immersion. 

The  contention  that  immersion  alone  can  be 
baptism  is  usually  based  on  the  presumption  that 
baptism  was  originally  administemi  by  immersion. 
It  does  not  appear,  however,  that,  granting  the 
fact,  the  inference  from  it  is  stringent.  Its  assump- 
tion throws  baptism  out  of  analogy  with  all  other 
Christian  usages,  with  the  sister  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  with  itself  in  other 
z.  Immer««i*4)articulars.y  Probably    no    one    im- 
sion,  even   agines  that  the  validity  of  the  Lord's 
if  the       Supper  depends  upon  painfully  con- 
Original     forming  in  the  mode  of  its  celebration 
Form,  a    to  all  the  circumstantial  details  of 
Circumstan-  its  first  celebration.    The  Lord's  Sup- 
tial  DetaiL  per  was  instituted  at  an  evening  meal, 
as  a  part  of  a  household  feast  which 
was  itself  the  culminating  act  of  an  annual  festival, 
from   which   it   derived   deep   significance;  in    a 
private  gathering,  of  men  alone,  whe  received  the 
elements  in  a  reclining  posture.    Ne  one  seeks  to 
reproduce  any  of  these  things  in  the  manner  of 


its  celebration.  Even  the  use  of  unleavened  bread, 
which  might  be  thou^t  a  more  intimate  circum- 
stance, is  treated  as  a  matter  of  indifference  by  a 
large  part  of  Christendom.  If  primitive  baptism 
were  by  immersion,  it  will  sctux^y  be  doubted 
that  it  was  administered  to  completely  nude 
recipients.  The  Jews,  in  their  parallel  rite  of 
proselyte  baptism,  insisted  upon  this  to  such  an 
extent  that  '*  a  ring  on  the  finger,  a  band  confining 
the  hair,  or  anything  that  in  the  least  degree  broke 
the  continuity  of  contact  with  the  water,  was  held 
to  invalidate  the  act "  (C.  Taylor,  The  Teaching 
of  the  Twelve  Apoetlee,  Cambridge,  1886,  pp.  61,  52). 
The  allusions  of  the  early  Fathers  imply  a  like 
nudity  in  their  method  of  celebrating  the  Christian 
rite  (Bingham,  Originee,  XI,  xi,  1;  DC  A,  i,  160). 
Few  would  demand  that  this  usage  should  be 
imitated.  In  the  midst  of  so  much  freedom  in 
the  circumstantials  of  Christian  ordinances,  it 
is  not  obvious  that  the  mode  of  applying  the 
water  must  be  treated  as  of  the  essence  of  the 
sacrament. 

Nor  is  it  easy  to  be  sure  what  the  mode  of  apply- 
ing the  water  employed  by  the  apostles  was;  or 

whether  indeed  it  was  uniform.    No 

2.  The       mode  of  appl3ring  the  water  is  pre- 

Apostolic     scribed  in   the    New  Testament.    In 

Practise  not  the  record  the  New  Testament  gives 

Certain,      of  acts  of  baptism,  the  mode  in  which 

the  water  was  applied  is  never  de- 
scribed. It  is  never  even  implied  with  a  clearness 
which  would  render  differences  of  interpretation 
impossible.  Nor  does  what  we  may  think  the 
most  natural  suggestion  seem  in  all  instances  to  be 
to  the  same  effect.  If  we  are  inclined  to  fancy 
the  phrase  "  to  baptize  in  water  "  (Gk.  baptizein 
en  hydoH,  Matt,  iii,  11;  John  i,  26,  31,  33)  sug- 
gestive of  immersion,  we  can  not  fail  soon  to  recall 
that  it  may  just  as  well  mean  "  with  water  "  and 
that  it  is  varied,  even  in  parallel  passages,  to  the 
simple  .dative  of  cause,  manner,  means,  or  instru- 
ment (Mark  i,  8;  Luke  iii,  16;  Acts  i,  5;  xi,  16). 
If  "  baptizing  in  the  river  Jordan  "  (Matt,  iii,  6; 
Mark  i,  5),  varied  even  to  what  some  unidiomat- 
ically  render  "  baptizing  into  Jordan  "  (Mark  i,  9), 
strikes  us  as  intimating  immersion,  we  are  bound 
to  bear  in  mind  that  both  phrases  may  just  as  well 
be  translated  *'  at  Jordan  "  (Thayer's  Lexicon,  s.v. 
h,  I,  l,c;  cf.  esp.  Luke  xiii,  4,  and  F.  Blass,  Grammar 
of  New  Testament  Greek,  Eng.  transl.,  London, 
1898,  p.  122);  just  as  we  are  bound  to  bear  in  mind 
of  those  passages  which,  in  our  English  Bible, 
speak  of  going  "  down  into  the  water  "  to  be  bap- 
tized and  coming  **  up  out  of  the  water  "  after 
baptism  (Mark,  i,  10;  Acts  viii,  38,  39),  that  they 
may  just  as  well  be  rendered  going  "  down  jto^the 
water  "  and  "  coming  up  from  the  water  ";  "and 
just  as  we  are  bound  to  bear  in  mind  in  the  pres- 
ence of  all  such  passages  that  there  are  other  man- 
ners of  baptizing  besides  immersion,  which  require 
for  their  accomplishment  going  into  and  coming 
out  of  the  water.  If  we  read  of  a  locality  being 
selected  for  baptizing  "  because  there  was  much 
water,"  or,  possibly  better,  "  because  there  were 
many  waters,"  that  is,  numerous  pools,  or  springs, 
or  rivulet^  there  (John  iii,  23),  we  read  also  of  the 
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adminifltration  of  baptism  in  circumstanoes  in 
which  there  is  no  likelihood  that  "  much  water  " 
was  available — ^for  example,  in  a  private  house 
(Acts  X,  47,  where  the  water  almost  seems  to  have 
been  something  to  be  brought  and  expended  in 
the  act;  cf.  Acts  ix,  18;  xxii,  16),  or  even  in  the 
noisome  jail  at  Philippi  (Acts  xvi,  33).  Candor 
would  seem  to  compel  the  admission  that  not  only 
is  there  no  stress  laid  in  the  New  Testament  on 
the  mode  of  applying  the  water  in  baptism,  but 
that  all  the  allusions  to  baptism  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment can  find  ready  explanation  on  the  assumption 
of  any  of  the  modes  of  administration  which  have 
been  widely  practised  in  the  Churches. 

In  these  circimistances  it  is  not  strange  that 
appeal  should  be  made  to  subsidiary  lines  of  inves- 
tigation, in  the  hope  that  by  their  means  at  least  a 
probable  judgment  may  be  reached  as  to  the  mode 
in  which  baptism  was  administered  in  apostolic 
times.  Of  these,  most  frequent  appeal  has  been 
made  to  these  three:  the  philology  of  the  term 
employed  in  the  New  Testament  to  designate 
baptism;  the  archeology  of  the  rite  as  practised 
in  the  Churches;  the  inherent  symbolism  of  the 
sacrament.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  resiilts 
of  this  threefold  appeal  are  less  decisive  than  could 
have  been  wished. 

It  is  of  course  true  that  the  term  "  to  baptise  " 
goes  back  to  a  root  which  bears  the  sense  of  "  deep  " 
(of.  W.  W.  Skeat,  Etymological  DicHonary  of  the 
English  Language,  Oxford,  1882,  p.  733,  no.  89). 
Its  immediate  primitive,  the  Greek  verb  baptein, 
from  which  it  is  formed  by  adding  the  termination 
-izevfif  which  gives  it  a  repetitive  or  intensive 
meaning  (cf.  Jdf s  Qreek  Grammar,  i,  331,  $  330), 
naturally,  therefore,  has  the  sense  "  to  dip,"  while 
"baptise"     itself    would    primarily 

3.  Philo-  mean  "  to  dip  repeatedly"  or  "  to 
logical  Con- dip  ^ectively."  Even  the  primitive 
siderations.  verb,  baptein,  of  course,  acquired 
secondary  senses  founded  on  its 
fundamental  implication  of  "  dipping/'  but  ulti- 
mately leaving  it  out  of  sight.  Thus,  as  iron  is 
tempered  by  dipping,  when  applied  to  iron  baptein 
came  to  mean  "  to  temper  ";  as  garments  are  dyed 
by  dipping,  baptein  came  to  mean,  when  applied 
to  garments,  **  to  dye  ";  and  it  soon  passed  on  to 
mean  simply,  without  any  implication  of  the  mode 
by  which  it  is  accomplished,  "  to  temper,"  "  to 
dye,"  "  to  steep,"  "  to  imbue,"  and  the  like. 
When,  for  example,  the  Greek  bully  threatened 
his  feUow  that  he  would  "  dye  [baptein]  him  with 
the  dye  of  Sardis  " — a  place  famous  for  its  red  dye — 
he  meant  precisely  what  the  English  bully  means 
when  he  threatens  his  fellow  '*  to  give  him  a  bloody 
coxcomb,"  and  was  as  far  as  possible  from 
impl3ring  that  the  effect  would  be  produced  by  a 
process  of  dipping.  So  when  we  read  in  the  com- 
mon Greek  version  of  Dan.  iv,  30  (35);  v,  21,  that 
Nebuchadnezzar  was  "  wet  \baptein]  with  the  dew 
of  heaven,"  there  is  no  implication  whatever  of 
the  mode  of  the  application  of  the  dew  to  his  per- 
son. The  derivative,  bapHzein,  of  coiu'se,  lent  itself 
even  more  kindly  to  the  development  of  these 
secondary  senses,  because,  as  an  intensive  form, 
it  naturally  emphasized  the  effect.    Acoordin^y  | 


it  is  rarely  used  more  literally  than  of  the  sinking 
of  ships  by  storm  or  by  war,  with  the  implication, 
of  course,  of  their  destruction;  or  of  the  bathing  of 
persons  (Eubulus,  Nausicaa,  1),  with  the  implicatioii, 
of  course,  of  their  cleansing.  It  passes  freely  over 
into  such  metaphorical  usages  as  when  a  drunkard 
is  spoken  of  as  baptized  with  wine,  a  profligate  as 
baptized  with  debt,  a  city  as  baptized  with  sleq>, 
a  hapless  youth  as  baptized  with  questions,  or  as 
when  the  prophet  (Isa.  xxi,  4,  LXX)  is  made  to 
say  he  is  baptized  with  iniquity;  the  Ekigjish 
equivalent  in  such  cases  being  something  like 
"  overwhelmed,"  "  steeped,"  or  the  like.  Such  a 
term  obviously  lay  dose  at  hand  for  i^>plication 
to  the  Jewish  ceremonial  lustrations,  in  which, 
not  the  mode,  but  the  effect  of  the  application  of 
the  water  receives  the  stress.  In  the  Greek  Old 
Testament  it  has  not  yet,  indeed,  obtained  the 
position  of  the  technical  designation  of  these  lus- 
trations. But  the  b^innings  of  such  a  usage 
are  already  traceable  there  (Ecclus.  xxxi,  30  [xxxiv, 
25];  Judith  xii,  7;  cf.  U  Kings  v,  14);  and  by  the 
time  the  New  Testament  was  written  it  se^ns  to 
have  supplanted  the  term  conunonly  employed 
in  the  Greek  Old  Testament  \louesthax[  for  this 
purpose  (cf.  Cremer,  s.v.,  and  J.  A.  Robinson,  in 
JTS,  Jan.,  1906,  vii,  26,  187-189).  At  least  that 
term  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  only  once  of  a 
ceremonial  lustration,  and  then  only  in  connecticui 
with  baptizein  as  explaining  its  ^ects,  while  bap- 
tizein  occurs  quite  naturally  in  this  sense  (Mark 
vii,  4;  Luke  xi,  38;  Heb.  ix,  10)  and  is  the  term 
adopted,  probably  from  such  a  preceding  use,  to 
designate  the  symbolical  washing  proclaimed  by 
John  the  Baptist,  and  the  Christian  rite  which  is 
called  **  baptism.'.'  In  these  drcumstanoes  it 
seems  very  rash  to  assume  that  the  word  was 
applied  to  the  Christian  rite  in  its  primitive  meaning 
of  "  to  dip  ";  or  indeed  that  any  implication  of  that 
primitive  meaning  still  clings  to  it  in  this  application. 
The  presumption  is  very  strong  that  even  in  its 
preliminary  use  of  the  Jewish  lustrations,  it  had 
already  ''  lost  its  earlier  significance  of  '  dipping,' 
or  '  immersing  '•'  and  "  acquired  the  new  religious 
significance  of  '  ceremonial  cleansing  by  water '" 
(J.  A.  Robinson,  ut  sup.;  cf.  EB,  i,  473;  DJ5,  i,  238). 
In  any  event  the  stress  of  the  word  in  its  application 
to  the  CThristian  rite  is  not  upon  the  mode  in  which 
the  water  is  applied  in  it,  but  to  its  effect  as  a  sym- 
bolical cleansing.  The  etymology  of  the  word,  in 
short,  throws  no  clear  light  on  the  mode  of  applying 
the  water  in  baptism  in  the  usage  of  the  apostles. 
Nor  does  archeology  lend  much  more  aid.  It  is, 
indeed,  true  that  the  present  diveigences  in  the 
practise  of  the  Churches  are  the  result  of  growth, 
and  that  behind  them  lies  what  without  mudi 
straining  may  be  called  a  universal  usage  of  at  least 
theoretical  immersion.  And  it  is  true  that  the 
earliest  clear  intimation  which  has  come  down  to 
us  of  the  manner  in  which  CSiristians  baptized, 
belonging  probably  to  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
century  (found  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  Didache), 
contemplates  normal  baptism  as  by  immersion. 
But  it  is  equally  true  that  throughout  the  whole 
patristic  period  no  one  ever  doubted  the  entire  va- 
hdity  of  baptism  administered  in  other  modes  of 
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applying  the  water.    The  Didache  makes  provision 

for  baptism  by  affusion  whenever  water  in  siifficient 

quantity  for  inmiersion  is  not  at  hand 

4.  Archeo-    (cf .  A.  Hamack,  LehrederewSlf  Apostd, 

logical  Leipsic,  1884,  pp.  23-24;  F.  X.  Funk, 
Considera-  Doctrina  duodecim  apostotorum,  TOb- 
tions.  ingen,  1887,  p.  3);  and  Cyprian  {EpisLf 
Ixxv  [hdx],  12-14;  ANF,  v,  401 )  argues 
the  whole  case  out  with  respect  to  the  baptism  of  the 
sick  by  affusion.  No  contrary  voice  is  ever  raised; 
but  in  various  ways  a  full  body  of  testimony  is  borne 
to  the  unhesitating  acceptance,  thiou^out  the  early 
Church,  of  baptism  by  affusion  as  equally  valid 
with  that  by  immersion.  And  despite  the  consen- 
tient testimony  of  the  literature  of  the  period  to 
immersion  as  normal  baptism,  the  entire  testimony 
of  the  monuments  is  to  the  opposite  effect  (cf. 
C.  F.  Rogers,  Baptiam  and  OurUtian  Archaiogy, 
in  the  Oxford  Studia  BUdica  ti  EcdenaaHca,  IV, 
v;  also  BUdiotheca  Sacra,  Oct.,  1896,  pp.  601-644). 
This  monumental  evidence  comes,  it  is  true,  from 
only  a  sin^e  section  of  the  Church, — that  which 
had  its  center  at  Rome;  but  it  makes  it  dear  that 
from  the  second  century  down  to  a  comparatively 
late  date  baptism  as  actually  administered,  in  that 
region  at  least,  was  not  an  immersion  but  an  af- 
fusion,  although  ordinarily  apparently  affusion  upon 
a  nude  recipient  standing  in  shallow  water.  When 
we  realize  that  this  was  the  actual  mode  of  baptism 
in  the  early  Roman  Church,  we  catch  apparent 
allusions  to  it  in  the  literature  of  other  portions 
of  the  Church  also,  and  begin  to  suspect  it  may 
have  been  prevalent  elsewhere  too.  Indeed,  we 
are  deterred  from  confidently  ascribing  it  to  the 
Apostolic  Church  itself  chiefly  by  the  gulf  of  a 
century's  width  which  separates  the  Apostolic 
Church  from  our  earliest  evidence,  literary  or 
monumental.  This  is  not  a  century  over  which 
we  may  lightly  leap.  During  its  course  the  church 
usages  for  which  we  have  both  first  and  second 
century  evidence  changed  greatly;  and  all  the  con- 
ditions for  a  development  of  new  usages  with  re- 
spect to  the  mode  of  baptism  were  present  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  times.  Nor  can  we  be  helped 
over  the  gulf  by  the  analogy  of  the  Jewish  proselyte 
baptism.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  points  of 
departure  of  the  two  usages  were  different.  The 
Jewish  rite  was  rooted  specifically  in  the  bath 
preliminary  to  sacrifice;  the  Christian  took  hold 
through  the  command  of  our  Lord  and  the  baptism 
of  Jolm  of  the  entire  lustration  system  and  tradition. 
And  in  the  next  place,  the  Jewish  usage,  just  because 
a  development  of  the  presacrifidal  bath,  owed  its 
elaboration  into  a  separate  rite,  to  the  cessation  of 
the  sacrifices,  which  threw  the  bath  into  an  im- 
portance it  could  not  have  had  in  their  presence; 
it  is  therefore  too  late  in  its  origin  to  have  served  as 
a  model  for  Christian  baptism 

We  are  left,  therefore,  to  the  essential  symbol- 
ism of  the  rite  to  indicate  how  it  must  needs  be 
administered,  and  how,  therefore,  the  apostles  must 
have  administered  it.  If,  indeed,  it  could  be  estab- 
lished that  the  essential  symbolism  of  the  rite  is 
burial  and  resurrection  with  Christ,  an  application 
of  the  water  in  such  a  manner  as  to  suggest  this 
might  well  be  thought    necessary  to  its  proper 


administration.     There  are  many  who  take  this 
view,  and  seek  support  for  themselves  in  the  con- 
nection instituted    between    baptism 

5.  Coasid-   and  dying  and  rising  again  with  our 
eratiofu     Lord  in   Rom.  vi,  3-5;    Col.  ii,  12. 

from  Sym-  The  Church  Fathers  from  a  oompara- 
bolism.  tively  early  date  (certainly  from  the 
fourth  century — Cyril  of  Jerusalem, 
Basil,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Chrysoistom)  were  accus- 
tomed to  speak  familiarly  of  the  Christian  enacting 
in  baptism  the  drama  of  redemption  through  death 
and  burial  and  resurrection.  But  the  Church 
Fathers  never  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  funda- 
mental symbolism  of  the  rite  was  deansing;  to 
them  it  was  before  all  else  the  bath  in  which  sins 
were  washed  away.  And  certainly  the  passages 
dted  from  the  New  Testament  can  scarcdy  be 
fairiy  adduced  as  implying  that  in  its  very  mode 
of  administration  baptism  signified  for  the  Apos- 
tolic Church  burial  and  resurrection  with  Christ. 
Their  reference  is  not  to  the  mode  of  baptism  but 
to  its  effects.  So  little  does  Paul  depend  upon  the 
very  mode  in  which  baptism  is  administered  to 
suggest  burial  and  resurrection  with  Christ,  that 
he  actually  labors  to  make  his  readers  connect 
their  baptism  with  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Christ  by  the  aid  of  another  mediating  thought; 
vis.,  that  thdr  baptism  was  with  respect  to  Christ's 
death  for  their  sins.  He  repeats  the  heavy  dause, 
''through  baptism  unto  death"  (Rom.  vi,  4)  in 
order  to  prevent  them  from  missing  a  point  which, 
if  baptism  in  its  very  mode  sjnnbolized  burial  and 
resurrection  with  Christ,  they  could  not  in  any 
event  miss.  This  may  not  prove  that  baptism 
as  known  to  Paul  was  not  by  immersion.  But  it 
seems  to  indicate  that  its  symbolism  to  him  was  not 
burial  and  resurrection  with  CThrist.  And,  indeed, 
it  is  hard  on  other  grounds  to  maintain  that  this  is 
the  inherent  symbolism  of  immersion  as  a  religious 
rite.  Few  will  maintain  that  this  is  the  inherent 
symbolism  of  the  Jewish  lustrations.  Few  will 
maintain  even  that  the  baptism  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist, which  most  advocates  of  immersion  as  the  only 
valid  form  of  baptism  will  suppose  to  have  been 
by  immersion,  was  charged  with  this  symbolism. 
It  seems  dear  enou^  that  baptism,  the  matter 
of  which  is  nature's  great  detergent,  has  as  its 
essential  symbolism  just  deansing.  And  this  being 
so,  there  seems  nothing  in  the  essence  of  the  sacra- 
ment to  demand  one  mode  of  applying  the  water 
above  another,  within  the  limits  of  this  symbolism. 
And  we  can  not  forget  that  our  Lord  Jesus  himself 
said  on  a  memorable  occasion :  *'  He  that  is  bathed 
needeth  not  save  to  wash  his  feet,  but  is  dean  every 
whit ";  and  that  the  Lord  Jehov^  declared  through 
his  prophet  that  he  would  "  sprinkle  clean  water 
upon  his  people  and  they  should  be  clean  "  from 
all  their  filthiness.  From  which  we  may  perhaps 
infer  that  out  of  the  drde  of  ideas  of  neither  the 
Old  Testament  nor  the  New  Testament  would 
it  be  imaginable  that  a  complete  bath  were  necessary 
in  order  to  symboliie  a  complete  deansing. 

It  would  hardly  appear  probable  that  the  mode 
of  applying  the  water  in  baptism  can  enter  into  the 
very  essence  of  the  sacrament,  when  it  is  so  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  certainty  as  to  what  that  mode  was 
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in  the  hands  of  the  apostles.    Each  of  us  may 
properly  cherish  an  opinion  of  his  own  as  to  what 

that  mode  was.    The  opinion  of  the 

6.  The  Mode  writer  of  this  article  is  that  it  was 

of  Applying  probably  by  pouring  water  on  the 

the  Water    head  of  the  recipient,  standing,  or- 

Unenen-    dinarily  perhaps,  but  apparently  not 

tial.        invariably,  in  a  greater  or  less  depth 

of  water.  But  he  would  not  like  to 
insist  that  no  mode  of  administering  baptism  but 
this  is  valid.  Certainly  the  New  Testament  lays 
no  stress  on  the  mode  of  applying  the  water;  and 
even  were  it  established  that  it  was  rather  by  im- 
mersion that  the  apostles  were  accustomed  to 
administer  it,  it  is  not  apparent  that  no  other 
modes  of  administering  it  are  valid.  It  might 
even  be  granted  that  the  term  **  baptism  "  means 
nothing  but  "  immersion,"  and  that  it  was  applied 
to  this  rite  because  it  meant  "  immersion,"  and 
just  in  order  to  describe  it  as  a  rite  of  **  immersion  "; 
and  still  it  would  not  follow  that  the  rite  can  be 
validly  administered  only  by  "  immersion."  As  in 
the  case  of  the  sister  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, in  which  the  term  "  supper,"  in  its  English 
form  and  in  the  Greek  of  the  Lord's  time,  means 
an  evening  meal  and  was  given  to  this  ordinance 
because  it  meant  an  evening  meal  and  to  signalize 
the  fact  that  the  feast  at  which  it  was  instituted 
was  an  evening  meal,  so  in  the  case  of  baptism,  it 
may  be  altogether  conceivable  that  the  name  of 
the  ordinance  is  derived  from  a  prominent  external 
circumstance  connected  with  its  first  administra- 
tion, and  yet  as  far  as  possible  from  forming  an 
integral  element  of  the  sacrament  itself.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  primitive  meaning  of  the 
term  wMch  was  adopted  to  designate  it,  and  how- 
ever the  rite  was  customarily  administered  u^  the 
first  days  of  its  use,  the  thing  is  a  washing  with 
water  for  the  sake  of  cleansing  to  symbolize  the 
cleansing  of  the  sinner  by  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ. 
And  the  main  matter  is  therefore  not  the  mode 
of  washing,  but  the  fact  of  washing. 

Benjamin  B.  Warfield. 
8.  The  Baptism  of  Infimts:  A  large  section  of 
Protestant  Christendom,  especially  in  the  United 
States,  dissents  from  the  practise  of  infant  bap- 
tism. It  includes  the  various  denominations  of 
Baptists,  Disciples  of  Christ,  the  Ihmkers,  Men- 
nonites,  Winebrennerians,  and  other  Christian 
bodies.    These  Christians  and  their  sympathizers 

in  pedobaptist  denominations,  groimd 

I.  Argo-     their  dissent  (1)  upon  the  absence  of  a 

ments       positive  command  of  Christ,  or  of  any 

against     account  of  apostolic  procedure  which 

Infant  Bap-  expressly  favors  the  practise:   (2)  they 

titm.       hold  infant  baptism  to  be  a  violation 

of  the  very  idea  of  baptism,  since 
baptism  presupposes  conversion  and  an  intelligent 
profession  of  faith,  which  can  not  be  expected  from 
infants. 

To  these  arguments  it  is  replied  in  general  that, 
while  no  positive  command  for  baptizing  infants 
is  given  by  Christ  or  his  apostles,  the  pages  of  the 
New  Testament  offer  a  strong  probability  that  in- 
fants were  baptized  from  the  beginning;  and  the 
testimonies  of  Irenseus,  Origen,  and  Tertullian  con- 


firm this  impression.  The  argument  in  detail  is 
as  follows:  (1)  The  general  command  to  baptize  all 
nations,  naturally  interpreted,  includes 
a.  Argo-  the  baptism  of  infants;  and  the  men- 
ments  in  tion  of  the  baptism  of  whole  house- 
Reply,  holds  (Acts  x,  48;  xvi,  16,  33;  I  Cor. 
i,  16;  xvi,  15)  implies  the  presence 
of  children;  at  least  their  presence  in  some  house- 
holds is  far  more  probable  than  their  absence  in 
alL  If  to  these  considerations  be  joined  the  re- 
iterated assertion  that  the  promise  of  the  remission 
of  sins  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  to  the  beUevers 
and  their  children  (Acts  ii,  38;  cf.  iii,  25),  we  have 
a  strong  probability,  to  say  the  least,  that  infants 
were  baptized  by  the  apostles.  (2)  Christ's  treat- 
ment of  children,  whom  he  blessed  and  pronounced 
to  be  members  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  (Matt, 
xviii,  3;  xix,  14)  shows  that  children  are  fit  sub- 
jects for  the  kingdom  of  heaven;  are  they  not  then 
also  fit  recipients  of  the  initiatory  rite,  which  is 
baptism  with  water?  All  baptism  is  in  idea  an  in- 
fant baptism,  and  requires  to  begin  life  anew  in  a 
truly  childlike  spirit,  without  which  no  one  can 
enter  the  kingdom  of  God.  (3)  The  analogy  of 
circumcision,  which  began  with  adult  Abraham 
and  then  extended  to  all  his  male  children,  favors 
the  baptism  of  infants.  Baptism  is  the  initiatory 
rite  of  introduction  into  the  Christian  Church,  and 
the  sign  and  seal  of  the  new  covenant,  as  circum- 
cision was  the  sign  and  seal  of  the  old  covenant 
(Rom.  iv,  11).  The  blessing  of  the  old  covenant 
was  to  the  seed  as  well  as  to  the  parents;  and 
the  blessing  of  the  new  covenant  can  not  be  less 
comprehensive.  Infant  baptism  rests  upon  the 
organic  relation  of  Christian  parents  and  chil- 
dren (I  Cor.  vii,  14).  It  is  a  constant  testi- 
mony to  the  living  faith  of  the  Church,  which 
descends,  not  as  an  heirloom,  but  as  a  vital 
force,  from  parent  to  child. 

No  time  can  be  assigned  for  the  beginning  of  the 
practise  of  infant  baptism.     If  it  had  been  an  in- 
novation, it  seems  likely  that  it  would 
3.  Origin    have    provoked    a    violent    protest, 
of  In-       No  traces  of  this  can  be  found  except 
f  ant  Bap-    in  Tertullian,  who,  alone  in  the  eariy 
tism.       Church,  denies  the  expediency  of  in- 
fant baptism.    The  requirement  of  re- 
pentance and  faith,  which  the  apostles  made  a  con- 
dition of  baptism,  was  to  be  expected  when  it  is 
remembered  that  their  exhortations  were  addressed 
to  adults.    This  will  always  be  the  mode  of  procedure 
when  the  gospel  is  first  preached  to  a  people.    Adult 
baptism  always  comes  first  in  every  missionaiy 
Church.     Infant  baptism,  it  is  reasonable  to  as- 
sume, arose  naturally  from  the  very  beginning,  as 
Christianity  took  hold  of  family  life  and  training. 

The  three  earliest  witnesses  to  the  prevalence  of 

infant  baptism  are  Irenseus,  Origen,  and  Tertullian. 

The  testimony  of  Irenseus,  thou^  not  unequivocal, 

leans  strongly  in  favor  of  the  apoe- 

4.  Patristic  tolic  usage.    Bom  probably  between 

Testimony.  120  and  130,  a  disciple  of  Polycarp,  one 

of  John's  disciples,  he  was  surely  an 

excellent  witness.     He  says,  "  Christ  came  to  save 

through  means  of  himself  all  who  through  him 

are   bom   again   [regenerated]   to   God,    infanU, 
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and  children,  and  boys,  and  youths,  and  old  men  " 
(HcBT,,  II,  xxii,  4).  The  phrase  "bom  again  to 
God  "  refers  plainly  to  baptism;  in  Irenseus's  usage 
(cf.  I,  xxi,  1)  baptism  is  "  being  bom  to  God,"  and 
(III,  xvii,  1)  "  the  power  of  regeneration  imto  God." 
Ongen,  who  was  himself  baptized  in  infancy,  dis- 
tinctly derives  the  custom  from  the  apostles.  "  The 
Church,"  he  says  (on  Rom.  v,  9),  "  has  received 
the  tradition  from  the  apostles  to  give  baptism  to 
little  children."  He  also  speaks  of  infant  baptism 
as  a  "  custom  of  the  Church  "  {Horn.,  on  Lev.  viii, 
MPG,  ii,  496).  The  opponents  of  the  practise 
make  much  use  of  Tertullian  (close  of  the  second 
century).  In  his  De  baptismo  (xviii)  he  coimsels 
delay  of  baptism,  particularly  in  the  case  of  in- 
fants. But,  when  the  passage  is  investigated,  it  is 
found  that  his  motive  is  not  the  impropriety,  but 
the  inexpediency  of  infant  baptism,  on  the  groimd 
that  it  involved  the  great  risk  of  forfeiting  forever 
the  remission  of  sins  in  the  case  of  relapse.  The 
very  argument  proves  not  only  the  existence,  but 
the  prevailing  practise  of  infant  baptism.  Tertul- 
lian does  not  even  hint  at  its  being  a  postapostolic 
innovation.  His  opposition  is  due  to  his  peculiar 
theory  of  the  magical  effect  of  baptism  in  washing 
away  the  guilt  of  past  sins,  and  is  by  no  means 
antipedobaptist.  Loofs  {Dogmengeschichtef  Halle, 
1893,  p.  137)  sententiously  simis  up  the  early  his- 
toric evidence  in  these  words:  **  The  rite  of  infant 
baptism  can  be  traced  in  Irenseus,  was  contested  by 
Tertiillian,  and  was  for  Origen  an  apostolic  usage." 

The  practise  of  the  third  century  is  uncontested. 
Cyprian  (d.  258)  says  {Efiat.,  bdv)  an  infant  should 
be  in  no  case  denied  grace  and  baptism.  The  Synod 
of  Carthage  in  252  rejected  the  opinion  that  bap- 
tism should,  like  circiuncision,  be  deferred  to  the 
eighth  day  after  birth  (cf .  Hefele,  ConcUiengeschichte, 
i,  115).  But  that  the  custom  was  not  imiversally 
followed  is  evident  from  the  cases  of  Augustine, 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  Chrysostom,  who  had 
Christian  mothers,  but  were  not  baptized  till  they 
were  converted  in  early  manhood;  and  Constantino 
the  Great  put  off  his  baptism  till  his  death-bed. 
Gregory  Nazianzen  recommended  that  the  baptism 
of  children  be  put  off  till  they  were  three  years  old, 
unless  there  was  danger  of  death.  This  delay  was 
recommended  by  chiut;h  teachers  because  of  the 
prevailing  doctrine  of  the  effects  of  baptism,  which 
was  regarded  as  washing  away  original  sin  and  all 
actual  transgressions  committed  before  the  admin- 
istration of  the  rite. 

The  Schoolmen,  following  the  later  Fathers,  taught 
that  children  are  proper  subjects  of  baptism  be- 
cause they  are  under  the  curse  of  Adam,  and  bap- 
tism washes  away  the  guilt  of  original  sin.  As  the 
mother  nourishes  her  offspring  in  the  womb  before 
it  can  nourish  itself,  so  in  the  bosom  of  mother 
Church  infants  are  nourished  and  re- 
5.  The      ceive  salvation  through  the  act  of  the 

Schoolmen  Chiuxsh.  It  is  not  a  question  of  faith 
and  the  but  of  the  definite  sponsorial  and  fos- 
Ref ormation  tering  act  of  the  Church;  so  Thomas 
Period.  Aquinas  (Summa,  III,  Ixviii,  9,  ed. 
Migne,  iv,  646:  "  Children  receive  sal- 
vation not  of  themselves  but  by  act  of  the  Church  ") 
and  Bonaventura  (Bretnloquium,  vii,  ed.  Peltier, 


vii,  320A).  A  child  can  not  be  baptized  before  it 
is  bom,  but  if  its  head  appear  it  may  be  baptized, 
for  the  head  is  the  seat  of  the  immortal  agent  (Peter 
Lombard,  Sent.,  IV,  vi,  2;  Thomas  Aquinas,  Sum- 
ma, III,  Ixviii,  11).  Thomas  Aquinas  {Summa,  III, 
Ixviii,  10)  and  most  of  the  Schoolmen  pronounced 
it  imlawful  to  baptize  the  children  of  Jews  and  in- 
fidels without  their  parents'  consent,  but  Duns 
Scotus  took  the  opposite  view  (cf .  R.  Seeberg,  Duns 
Scotus,  Leipsic,  1900,  p.  364).  The  baptism  of  infants 
was  expressly  commended  by  the  Council  of  Trent 
(Session  vii,  de  baptismo,  canon  xiii).  It  was  also 
conmiended  by  the  Protestant  Confession  of  the 
Reformation  period;  the  Augsburg  Confession  (art. 
ix,  with  an  anathema  against  the  Anabaptists); 
the  Second  Helvetic  Confession  (xx,  3,  also  with  an 
anathema  against  the  Anabaptists);  the  Heidel- 
berg Catechism  (question  Ixxiv);  the  Gallican  Con- 
fession (xxxv);  the  Belgic  Confession  (xxxiv);  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  (xxvu);  the  Scotch  Confession 
(xxiii);  and  the  Westminster  Confession  (xxviii). 

It  must  be  admitted  that  adult  baptism  was  the 
rule  and  infant  baptism  the  exception  in  the  apos^ 
tolic  age,  and  not  imtil  the  fifth  century,  when  the 
Church  was  widely  established  in  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, was  infant  baptism  general.  It  continued  to 
be  the  imiversal  rule,  with  some  exceptions,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Cathari,  imtil  the  Protestant  Refor- 
mation, when  "  believers'  baptism  "  came  to  be  in- 
sisted on  by  some  leaders  in  Switzerland^  Holland, 
etc.  Infant  baptism  has  no  meaning  apart  from 
the  Christian  family  and  without  the  guaranty  of 
Christian  education.  Hence  the  Church  has  always 
insisted  on  catechetical  instruction,  and  most 
Churches  practise  confirmation  as  a  subjective 
supplement  to  infant  baptism.  Compulsory  in- 
fant baptism  was  unknown  in  the  ante-Nicene  age; 
it  is  a  profanation  of  the  sacrament,  and  one  of  the 
evils  of  the  union  of  Church  and  State,  against 
which  Baptists  have  a  right  to  protest. 

(Philip  ScHAFPf)  D.  S.  Schaff. 
8.  The  Baptist  Position  Oonoemlnff  Immersion 
andlnflEtnt  Baptism;/  The  Greek  word  baptizein^ 
means  *'  to  dip,"  "  to  submerge."  When  we  read 
in  the  Septuagint  (II  Kings  v,  14)  that  Naaman 
went  down  into  the  Jordan  and  ''  baptized  himself  " 
(Gk.  ebapOsato),  we  are  compelled  to  imderstand 
a  dipping;  and  there  is  cited  from  Greek  literature 
not  a  single  instance  of  the  use  of  the  word  in  which 
the  idea  of  submersion  is  not  involved. 

I.  True  Wherefore  it  is  held  that  the  rite  of 
Baptism  a  baptism  as  spoken  of  in  the  New  Tes- 
Burial  in    tament  was  always  a  burial  in  water 

Water,  and  that  the  command  to  baptize  is 
a  command  to  immerse.  The  burial 
in  water  has  always  been  the  practise  of  the  Greek 
Church,  its  older  patriarchates  holding  that  there 
is  no  other  baptism  (Stanley,  Eastern  Church,  Lec- 
ture i).  The  Baptists  and  some  other  bodies  in 
Western  Christendom  hold  rigidly  to  this  view. 
Immersion  is  the  only  satholic  act  of  baptism, 
the  only  one  whose  vaUdity  is  recognized  semper  et 
iibique  et  ab  omnibus.  The  burial  in  water  contin- 
ued to  be  the  standard  usage  of  the  Roman  Church 
for  more  than  a  thousand  years.  Thomas  Aquinas 
speaks  of  it  as  ''  the  more  common  "  usage.     It  was 
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the  practise  in  Britain  till  the  reign  of  Elisabeth, 
and  is  still  demanded  in  the  order  of  the  Church 
of  England  for  the  baptism  of  infants  unless  the 
parents  shall  certify  that  the  child  is  weak.  Though 
pouring  or  sprinkling  is  now  employed  rather  as  a 
matter  of  convenience,  affusion  was  for  many  cen- 
^^turies  resorted  to  only  in  case  of  necessity. 

The  first  extended  discussion  of  the  question  is 
found  in  the  epistle  of  Cyprian  to  Magnus  ¥mtten 
about  the  middle  of  the  third  oentuiy.  Being 
asked  whether  those  can  be  deemed  legitimi  Chria- 
tiani,  "  Christians  in  full  standing/'  who,  being 
converted  in  sickness  are  rum  loH  a^  perfuH,  "  not 

immersed  in  the  water  but  having  it 

a.  The  Tea-  simply  poured  over  them,"  he  gives  an 

timony  of    affirmative  opinion  but  does  so  with 

Cjrprian.     the    very    greatest    hesitation.    His 

words  are:  "  80  far  as  my  poor  ability 
comprehends  the  matter;"  and  "  I  have  answered 
3rour  letter  so  far  as  my  poor  and  small  ability  is 
capable  of  doing; "  and  ''  So  far  as  in  me  lies  I  have 
shown  what  I  think."  He  disclaims  any  intention 
of  saying  that  other  officials  should  recognise  affu- 
sion as  baptism  and  even  goes  so  far  as  to  suggest 
that  those  who  have  thus  received  affusion  may  on 
their  recovery  from  sickness  be  immersed.  But, 
citing  various  sprinklings  in  the  Mosaic  ritual,  he 
gives  the  view,  that  neceaaiUUe  cogenUf  immersion 
being  out  of  the  question,  those  who  have  been 
poured  upon  may  be  comforted  by  being  told  that 
they  have  been  truly  baptised  (Cypriani  epiai.,  Ixxv 
[box],  12-14;  ANF,  v,  400-401).  This  epistle 
makes  it  clear  beyond  all  controversy  that  in  the 
third  century  the  ordinary  baptism  was  immersion, 
and  that  even  in  the  Latin  Church  there  were  those 
who  declared  it  the  only  baptism.  It  further  ap- 
pears with  equal  clearness  that  affusion  was  never 
practised  in  the  Apostolic  Church,  for  had  the  apos- 
tles resorted  thereto  even  in  a  sin^e  instance  Cyp- 
rian would  certainly  have  known  the  fact  and  would 
never  have  presented  so  mild  an  apology  for  a 
usage  which  had  apostolic  precedent,  nor  indeed 
would  any  one  have  taken  exception  to  the 
practise. 
^  For  a  thousand  years  the  resort  to  the  use  of  affu- 
sion was  justified  only  on  the  groimd  of  necessity. 
And  the  supposed  necessity  existed  in  the  idea  that 
baptism  was  essential  to  salvation  and  so  that 
when  immersion,  the  established  rite,  was  out  of 

the  question,  something  must  be  put 

3.  Origin  of  in  its  place  or  the  soul  would  be  lost. 

Affusion.    The  use  of  affusion  would  never  have 

been  thought  of  except  for  the  idea 
that  water  baptism  was  essential  to  salvation.  But 
'those  who  deny  that  salvation  is  conditioned  on 
baptism,  who  regard  baptism  as  merely  a  token  of 
a  salvation  already  wrought,  see  no  necessity  for  a 
resort  to  affusion.  They  will  continue  to  adminis- 
ter immersion  whenever  it  is  practicable,  and  where 
it  is  not  they  will  let  the  convert  die  without  any 
water  baptism  whatever.  They  condemn  the  use 
of  affusion  not  only  as  imnecessary  but  as  based 
on  a  gross  superstition. 

To  the  declaration  that  baptism  is  simply  a  wash- 
ing, it  is  answered  that  Jesus's  baptism  of  suffering 
was  not  a  washing  but  a  submersion  beneath  the 


tide  of  wo  and  that  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

is  a  whelming  in  the  waves  of  divine  influence, 

while  many  of  the  Fathers  regarded 

4.  The      the  baptism  of  fire,  not  as  a  puiifica- 

Argument    tion,  but  as  a  swallowing  up  of  the 

from  Sym-  wicked  in  waves  of  burning.  And 
boUsm.  granting  that  originally  the  iomier- 
sion  was  but  a  lustration,  the  iqxisUes 
point  out  in  it  another  image;  vis.,  that  of  burial 
and  resurrection.  The  act  of  affusion  contains 
nothing  whatever  of  purely  Christian  83rmb<^ism, 
for  simple  lustration  is  found  in  the  Mosaic  and 
even  in  heathen  ritual.  The  burial  in  water  is  the 
only  distinctively  Christian  baptism,  for  it  alone 
sets  forth  the  death  and  resurrection  of  our  Lord, 
which  is  the  central  fact  of  the  Christian  system. 
To  the  idea  that  the  piupose  of  the  "apostolic "  im- 
mersion was  simply  a  washing  and  that  tins  can  be 
attained  just  as  well  by  a  pouring  or  sprinkling,  it 
may  be  added  that  the  purpose  of  the  pouring  is 
simply  a  profession  of  faith,  which  can  be  given 
just  as  well  by  word  of  mouth,  and  thus  that  all 
use  of  water  may  be  dispensed  with.  Those  who 
abandon  the  "  apostolic  "  immersion  simply  on  the 
ground  of  convenience  leave  the  way  clear  for  the 
adoption  of  the  position  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
the  abandonment  of  water  baptism  entirdy.  ^ 

As  to  the  subjects  of  the  rite,  the  Baptists  hold 
that  it  should  be  administered  only  on  professioa 
of  faith.  There  is  found  in  Scripture  no  instance 
of  the  baptism  of  an  unconscious  infant  nor  will  a 
fair  exegesis  discover  in  any  text  the  remotest  ref- 
erence to  such  a  usage.    On  the  con- 

5.  Objec-    trary,  it  stands  in  direct  antagonism 
tions  to  In-  to  the  New  Testament  idea  of  the 

fant  Bap-  Church.  The  baptism  of  infants 
tism.  arose  from  the  idea  that  in  baptism 
one  is  regenerated  and  christened, 
that  ii,  made  a  Christian.  But,  as  they  grow  up, 
no  difference  appears  between  the  baptised  child 
of  Roman  Catholic  or  Episcopalian  and  the  unbap- 
tised  offspring  of  the  pious  Quaker  or  the  Baptist, 
or  indeed  of  the  unbeliever. 

The  Presb3rterians  baptise  infants  on  the  ground 
that  the  Church  is  to  consist  (Weatminater  Confea- 
aioTif  XXV,  2),  not  of  the  converted  alone,  but  of  be- 
lievers "  together  with  their  children."  The  sons 
of  believers,  however,  may  grow  up  unbelievers, 
even  atheists,  and  thus  the  Church,  the  bride  of 
Christ,  come  to  be  made  up  in  part,  possibly  the 
greater  part,  of  the  imregenerate,  pertiaps  the  im- 
moral. When  a  child  is  "dedicated"  to  Christ, 
to  baptise  it  without  awaiting  its  hoped-for  con- 
version is  not  only  as  unreasonable  as  it  would  be 
to  ordain  the  infant  to  the  ministry  on  faith  that 
he  will  yet  be  another  Jonathan  Edwards,  but  it  is 
also  to  introduce  an  impenitent  element  into  the 
Church.  As  well  might  the  missionary  baptise 
at  the  start  the  whole  heathen  tribe,  who,  he  has 
faith  to  believe,  will  be  converted. 

If  an  infant  may  be  baptised  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  pure  and  sinless,  then,  since  the  babe  of  Tuiic 
or  pagan  is  as  pure  as  the  child  of  the  Christian^ 
there  is  no  reason  why  all  infants,  even  the  whole 
race  of  man,  should  not  be  baptised  into  the  Church. 
The  Church  is  based  on  the  idea  that  thoe  is  a 
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difference  between  the  disciples  of  Christ  and  men 
at  large.  But  there  is  no  theory  of  infant  baptism 
which  does  not  freely  introduce  the  impenitent  into 
the  Church,  thus  wiping  out  all  distinction  between 
the  Church  and  the  world.  The  burden  of  John's 
preaching  was  that  the  new  kingdom  was  not  simply 
a  continuance  of  the  Jewish  conmionwealth,  that 
though  all  could  be  circumcised  and  introduced  into 
the  latter  who  could  say,  "  We  have  Abraham  to 
our  Father/'  baptism  and  membership  in  the  for- 
mer were  given  not  on  parental  faith  but  only  on 
personal  repentance.  That  baptism  was  given  on 
different  grounds  from  drcmndsion  is  seen  in  the 
fact  that  the  believing  Jews  continued  to  have 
theur  infants  drcumcbed  (Acts  xxi,  20),  that 
Timothy  who  had  been  baptized  was  nevertheless 
circumcised,  and  that  it  was  demanded  that  the 
Oentile  converts  be  drcumdsed  though  they  had  all 
been  baptized.  Norman  Foxf. 

Bibuoorapht:  On  I:  H.  HoltBmaim,  in  ZWT,  xdi  (1870), 
401  sqq.;  J.  fi.  Seholten,  Die  Taufformel,  Ootha,  1886; 
£.  Haupt,  Zum  VerttdndniM  dm  Apo^tciaU  im  N.  T.,  pp. 
38  sqq.,  Halle,  1806;  A.  C.  McOiffert,  The  Apoetolie  Age, 
New  York,  1807;  P.  Althaus.  Die  HeUebedeutuno  der 
Taufe  im  N,  T.,  Qatenloh,  1807;  F.  C.  Conybeare.  in 
ZNTW,  ii  (1001),  276  eqq.;  W.  HeitmOUer.  Im  Namen 
Jeeu,  Q6ttincen.  1003;  idem,  Tauje  und  Abendmahl  bei 
Paulut,  ib.  1003;  idem,  in  TSK,  bonriii  (1006),  461  eqq.; 
K  RiCgenbach,  Die  triniiaritthe  TauibtfM,  Matt,  xxpiii, 
19,  Qatenloh,  1003;  E.  von  Dobsehats.  in  TSK,  bcxyiii 
(1006),  i  eqq.;  f.  M.  Rendtorff,  Die  Taufe  im  Urdtrieien' 
turn,  Leipde,  Iw^  (gives  the  present  status  of  the  inquiry); 
A.  Seeberg,  DiS^  Taufe  im  N,  T.,  Liohtenfelde,  1006; 
DB,  i,  288-246;  ^B,  i,  471^76;  and  the  works  on  N.  T. 
theology  by  Wei^  Beysohlag.  and  others. 

On  II-III,  ,1:  The  history  of  baptism  includes  as  a 
section  which  hatf  created  a  literature  of  its  own  the  treat- 
ment of  baptism  in  the  frescoes,  etc,  of  the  catacombs. 
On  this  consult:  G.  B.  de  Rossi,  Roma  sotterranao,  2  vols., 
Rome.  1861-67,  reproduced  in  Eng.  by  Northoote  and 
Brownlow,  London,  1878-80;  R.  Qarrucei,  Storia  dell* 
arte  crietiana,  6  vols.,  Prato,  1872-81;  BuUeUino  di  areke- 
eiogia  criaHana,  1876;  F.  X.  Kraus,  Reakncyklopddie 
der  ekrieUiehen  AUerOiltmer,  *' Taufe,"  "  Neophyten," 
Freiburg,  1881-86;  T.  Roller,  Les  CakieomUe  de  Rome, 
2  vols.,  Paris,  1881;  J.  Strsygowski,  Ikonograpkie  der 
Taufe  ChriaH,  Munich,  1886;  Arehaologu  of  the  Mode  of 
Baptiem,  in  Bibliotheea  Sacra,  1806.  pp.  601-644;  A.  de 
Waal,  Die  Taufe  ChritH  auf  coneianHnieehen  OemAlden 
der  Katakomben,  in  RdmUche  Quarialechrifty  1806;  J.  Wil- 
pert.  Die  Malereien  der  8akramerU$kapellen,  Freiburg, 
1003;   Le  Pittwre  deUe  ixUacombe,  Rome,  1003. 

Further,  on  the  archeology  and  the  history  of  the  rite 
consult:  £.  Martfene.  De  anHquie  ecdeeim  ritihue,  voL  i, 
Antwerp,  1736;  J.  C.  W.  Augusti.  Archfiologie  der  Taufe, 
in  DenJewOrdiokeiten,  toL  vii,  Leipsic,  1826  (vahiable, 
contains  bibUography  of  older  works);  M.  Schnecken- 
burger.  Ueber  doe  Alter  der  judieehen  Taufe,  Berlin,  1828; 
A.  J.  Binterim,  DenkwUrdiokeiten,  i,  part  1,  ii,  part  1,  pp. 
2-34,  7  vols.,  Bfains,  1837^1;  J.  W.  HOBing.  Dae  Sakra- 
merU  der  Taufe,  2  vols..  Erlangen,  1846-48  (has  great 
value,  especially  on  the  liturgical  side);  G.  L.  Hahn,  Die 
Lehre  von  den  Sakramenten  in  ihrer  oeediiehUichen  Ent- 
wiekelunOf  Breslau,  1864  (learned  and  useful):  F.  Probst, 
Sakramenie  und  Sakramentalien  der  S  eraten  Jahrhun- 
derte,  Tabingen,  1872;  8.  11  Merrill.  ChrieHan  Baptiem, 
it»  Subjede  and  Modee,  Cincinnati,  1876;  J.  Gorblet.  HieL 
.  ,  ,  du  eaerement  de  bapthne,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1882;  M. 
Usteri,  in  TSK,  Iv  (1882),  206  sqq.,  hri  (1883),  166  sqq., 
610  sqq.,  730  sqq.,  Ivii  (1884).  417  sqq.,  466  sqq.  (these 
worthf  ul  articles  set  forth  the  doctrine  of  Zwingli,  Oecolam- 
padius.  the  Reformed  Church,  C^vin.  Butser.  and  Capito); 
P.  Althaus.  Die  hietorieAen  und  dogmaiiedien  Orund- 
laoen  der  lutherieehen  Taufliiwvie,  Hanover,  1803;  idem. 
Die  HeiMedeutuno  der  Taufe  im  N.  T„  ib.  1807  (deals 
also  with  modem  Lutheran  orthodox  doctrine);  G.  An- 
rich,  Dae  antike  Myeterienweeen  in  eeinem  Einfiueeeauf  \ 
doe  ChrieterUum,  <36ttingen,  1804;    Q.  Wobbermin,  Die 


Beeinflueeuno  dee  Chrieieniume  durth  doe  antike  Myeterien- 
vjeeen,  Berlin,  1806;  F.  E.  Warren,  Liturm  and  Ritual  of 
the  Ante-Nieene  Church,  London,  1807;  A.  Rasohenbusch, 
Die  Entetehung  der  Kindertaufe  im  S.  Jahrhundert,  Ham- 
burg, 1808;  F.  Wiegand,  Die  SteUung  dee  apoatolieehen 
Symbole  im  .  .  ,  MiUelalter,  vol.  i,  Leipsic,  1800;  L. 
Duchesne,  Originee  du  eulte  ehritien,  pp.  204  sqq.,  Paris, 
1003;  V.  Ermoni,  Le  Baptime  dane  VigUee  primiiive, 
Paris,  1004;  T.  F.  Fotheringham,  in  PHnceUm  Review, 
1005;  O.  Scheel,  Die  dogmaHeAe  Behandlung  der  Tquf^ 
lehre  in  der  modemen  poeiHven  Theologie,  TObingen, 
1006  (learned  and  critical);  the  works  on  the  History  of 
Doctrine  by  Hamack,  Seeberg,  Loofs  (4th  ed.,  Halle, 
1006);  also  W.  HeitmOller,  ut  sup.,  L 

On  III,  2,  II  1-7:    ApoetoUc  ConetUuHone,  vii,   80-46 
(latest  ed.,  F.  X.  Funk,  2  vols.,  Paderbom,  1006);    an 
anonymous  form  is  reproduced  in  J.  A.  Assemani,  Codex 
Uturgieue  ecdeeia,  i,  210  sqq.,  13    vols.,   Rome,  1740-66, 
and  in  H.  J.  D.  Denzinger,  Ritue  Orienialium,  Coptorum, 
Syrorum,  Armenorum,  i,  267  sqq.,  2  vols.,  W^rsbui^, 
1863-64;  the  **  Apostolic  Baptismal  Liturgy  "  of  Severus 
of  Antioch  (Jacobitic),  in  Assemani,  ii,  261  sqq..  and  in 
Densinger,  i,  302  sqq.;    another  ascribed  to  Severus  of 
Antioch,  in  Densinger,  i,  300  sqq.;  the  lituivy  of  Jacob  of 
Edessa,  in  Assemani,  i,  240  sqq.,  ii,  226  sqq..  iii,  162  sqq.; 
a  liturgy  translated  into  Syriac  from  Basil  the  Great,  in 
Assemani.  iii,  100  sqq.,  and  Densinger,  i,  310  sqq.;   CyrH 
of  Jerusalem,  in  MPO,  xxxiii.  331  sqq.;   and  Dionysius 
the  Areopagite,  MPG,  iii,  303  sqq.     For  the  Greek  Ortho- 
dox liturgy  consult:  Assemani,  i,  130  sqq.,  ii,  120  sqq.,  iii, 
226  sqq.;    H.  A.  Daniel,  Codex  liturgieue,  iv,  402  sqq., 
Leipsic  1864;  J.  Qoar,  Euchologion,  pp.  274  sqq..  287  sqq., 
Venice.  1730;    F.  C.  Conybeare,  Rituale  Armenorum,  pp. 
300  sqq.,  Oxford,  1006.     For  the  Nestorians:  Assemani, 
i.l74  sqq..  ii.  211  sqq.,  iii.  136  sqq.;  Densinger.  i.  364 sqq.; 
G.  P.  Badger.  The  Neetoriane  and  their  Rituale,  pp.  10^ 
212.    London,    1862;     Liturgia    eanetarum    apoetolorum 
Aden  'et  Marie,  Urmia,  1800,  Eng.  transL  in  The  Lihuw 
of  the  Holy  Apoetlee  Adai  and  Mori,  London,  1803;    G. 
Diettrich,  Die  neetorianieche  Taufliturgie,  Giessen,  1003. 
For  the  Armenians  consult:  (^nybeare,  ut  sup.,  pp.  xxxi 
sqq.;    Assemani,  i,  168  sqq.,  ii,  104  sqq.,  iii,  118  sqq.; 
Densinger,  i,  384  sqq.;  and  for  another  version,  Assemani, 
ii,  202  sqq.,  iii,  124  sqq.;   Densinger,  i,  801  sqq.;  and  for 
the  Eng.  transl.,  Conybeare,  ut  sup.,  pp.  86  sqq.     For 
Egypt  and  Ethiopia  consult:    for  the  Euchologium  of 
Serapion  of  Thmuis,  TU,  xvii  (1800),'3b;  Brightman,  in 
JTS,  i  (1000).  88  sqq..  247  sqq.;   F.  X.  Funk.  Didaecalia 
et  Conetitutionee  Apoetolorum,  ii.   168  sqq.,  Paderbom, 
1006.    An  Arabic  liturgy  is  in  Oriene  Chrietianue,  i,  32 
sqq.,  Rome,  1001.    The  Coptic  order  is  in  Assemani,  i, 
.  141  sqq.,  ii,  160  sqq.,  iii,  82  sqq.;   Densinger,  i,  102  sqq. 
The  Ethiopic  order  is  in  MPL,  cxxxviii,  020  sqq.;   Den- 
singer, i,  222  sqq.;   and  the  Baptismal  Book  of  the  same 
is  in  Trumpp.  in  AM  A ,  Philosophisoh-philologische  Klasse, 
xiv  (1878),  3.  pp.  140  sqq.;    cf.  for  another.  G.  Homer. 
Statutee  of  the  Apoetlee,  pp.  162  sqq.,  London.  1004.    For 
the  West:   Saeramentarium  Odaeianum,  ed.  Wilson,  pp. 
78   sqq..   Oxford.    1804;     Saeramentarium  Qregorianum, 
J.  Mabillon.  Mtieeum  Italicum,  ii,  26.  sqq.,  82  sqq.;  Ritu^ 
ale  Romanum  PauU  V.,  Regen8l>urg.  |1881;    Daniel,  ut 
sup.,  i,  171  sqq.     For  Spain,  Isidore  of  Seville,  De  ofjiciie 
ecdeeiaeticie,  ii,  26;    Hdephonsus  of  Toledo,  Adnotationee 
de  cognitione  baptiemi,  MPL,  xcvi.  111  sqq.     For  Milan, 
Manuale  Ambroeianum,  ed.  Magistretti,  i,  143  sqq.,  ii, 
466  sqq.,  Milan.  1006.    The  early  French  ritual  is  found 
in  the  MieeaU  Gothicum,  MPL,  Ixxii,  274-276;    MieeaU 
OaUicanum,  ib.  pp.  367  sqq. ;    Saeramentarium  Oallicanum, 
ib.    pp.    600-601;    consult  further:    M.  Gerbert.    Vetue 
liturgiea  AUemanica,  i.  80  sqq..  ii.  1  sqq..  St.  Bias.  1776; 
A.  Frans.  Dae  Rituale  von  St.  Florian,  pp.  66  sqq..  Frei- 
burg. 1004.     For  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  E.  Seh- 
ling.  Die  evangeliedien  KirAenordnunoen  dee  16.  Jahrhun- 
derte,  i,  470  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1002  (for  the  form  of  MOnser); 
Daniel,  ut  sup.,  ii,  186  sqq.;  F.  Hubert,  Die  Straeeburger 
Uturgiechen  Ordnungen,  pp.  26  sqq.,  (Sdttingen,  1000  (for 
the  Strasburg  form);  and  Daniel,  ut  sup.,  iii,  112  sqq.  (for 
the  Zwinglian  form). 

On  IV,  1-2:  W.  Wall,  Hiet.  of  Infant  Baptiem,  new  ed., 
London,  1862  (an  old  classic);  J.  W.  Dale,  Inquiry  into  the 
Meaning  and  Ueage  of  the  Word  Baptiae,  4  vols.,  vis.: 
Uaage  of  Claaeieal  Greek  Wrilera,  Philadelphia,  1867;  Ju- 
daic Baptiem,  Boston,  1873;  Johannie  Baptiem,  Phila- 
delphia, 1872;  Chriatie  and  Patriatie  Baptiem,  ib.  1874; 
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W.  R.  Powers,  Irtncnu  and  Infant  BapHtm,  in  American 
Pr09biftenan  and  Theological  Review,  1867,  pp.  239-267; 
W.  Hodces,  BapHtm  Teeled  by  Seriptwre  and  HitL,  New 
York,  1874;  J.  A.  Martigny.  Dietionnaire  dee  antiquiUe 
dwitiennee,  "  Baptdme."  "  Fidklea,"  Pari*.  1877;  J.  Cor- 
blet,  Hietoire  dogmaHque,  (ifurvWM  et  archSolof/ique  du 
eacrement  du  baptime,  2  yols..  Paris,  1881-82  (contains 
a  copious  bibliography);  H.  M.  Dexter.  The  True  Story 
of  John  Smyth  the  Se-BapHet,  Boston,  1881;  A.  P.  Stanley, 
Chrietian  IntUtuHone,  London,  1884;  P.  Schaff,  The  Old- 
eat  Church  Manual,  pp.  29-67,  New  York.  1886;  C.  W. 
Bennett,  CkrieHan  Arehaoloov,  pp.  380-415,  London, 
1896;  L.  Duchesne,  Autonomiee  ecd^eiaeUqiuee,  Eglieee 
eiparie;  p.  93.  Paris,  1896;  idem,  Lee  Originee  du  cuUe 
ehriUen,  ib.  1898,  Eng.  transl.,  London,  1903;  W.  H. 
Whitsitt,  A  Queeiion  in  Baptiet  Hietory,  Louisville,  1896; 

B.  Ddrholt,  Dae  Taufeymbolum  der  alien  Kirche  nadi  Ur- 
eprung  und  Entwicklung,  Paderbom,  1898;  H.  Marucchi, 
EUmenie  d'archMogie  chritienne,  i.  282.  Brussels,  1899; 
J.  8.  Axtell,  The  Mystery  of  Baptiem,  New  York,  1901; 

C.  F.  Rogers,  Early  HieL  of  Baptiem,  in  Studia  BiUica  et 
Eedeeiaetioa,  y,  4,  Oxford,  1903;  F.  M.   Rendtorff,  Die 

'  Taufe  im  Urchrieientum,  Leipsio.  1906;  Scharer,  Oeedtickte, 
ii,  129  sqq.,  Eng.  transl.,  II,  ii.  319  sqq.  (deals  with  Judaic 
baptism);  DCA,  i,  150-178  (condensed,  but  lucid);  the 
works  on  church  hist,  and  hist,  of  doctrine;  Schaff, 
Creede,  vols,  ii,  iii  (for  credal  statements). 

On  rv,  3,  the  following  may  be  cited:  A.  Carson, 
Baptiem  in  ite  Mode  and  SubjecU,  Philadelphia,  1857 
(an  extended  discussion  with  replies  to  various  writers);  T. 
J.  (}onant.  Meaning  and  Uee  of  Baptisein,  New  York.  1860 
(an  exhaustive  list  of  passages  in  Greek  literature);  J.  C. 
Chrystal.  Hiet,  of  the  Modee  ofChrieHan  Baptiem,  Philadel- 
phia, 1861  (argues  for  trine  immersion);  R.  Ingham.  A 
Handbook  on  Chrietian  Baptiem,  2  parts,  London,  1865- 
71;  W.  Cathcart,  The  Baptiem  of  the  Agee,  Philadelphia, 

1878  (citations  jfrom  documents  of  different  periods); 
H.  S.  Burrage.  The  Act  of  Baptiem,  ib.  1879  (collection 
from  all  the  centuries  showing  the  usage  of  each  period); 

D.  B.  Ford,  Studiee  on  the  Baptiemal  Qiieetion,  Boston, 

1879  (reviews  Dale's  works,  ut  sup.);  N.  Fox,  Riee  of  the 
Uee  of  Pouring  for  Baptiem,  in  Baptiet  Quarterly  Review, 
Oct.,  1882;  A.  P.  Stanley,  ut  sup.,  chap.  1;  J.  M.  Frost, 
Pedo-Baptiem,  ie  it  from  Heaven  or  of  Men  t  Philadelphia, 
1889;  A.  H.  Newman.  HieL  of  Anti^Pedobaptiem,  ib. 
1896;  A.  Rauschenbusoh,  Die  Entetehung  der  Kindertaufe 
im  S  Jahrhundert  und  die  WiedereinfUhrung  der  biidiMchen 
Taufe  iml7  Jahrhundert,  Hamburg,  1898. 

BAPTISM  FOR  THE  DEAD:  A  custom  men- 
tioned by  Paul  in  I  Cor.  xv,  29.  It  probably  con- 
sisted in  the  vicarious  baptism  of  a  living  Christian 
for  a  catechumen  who  had  died  unbaptized,  the 
latter  being  thereby  accounted  as  baptised  and  so 
received  into  bliss.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  custom 
was  ever  widely  prevalent  and  it  seems  soon  to 
have  died  out  in  the  Church,  although  kept  alive  by 
Marcionites,  Montanists,  and  other  heretics  (cf. 
Chrysostom,  Horn.,  xl,  on  I  Cor.;  B}piphanius,  Hcer., 
xxviii,  6).  The  sixth  canon  of  the  Synod  of  Hippo 
in  393  forbade  the  practise.  It  is  observed  by  the 
Mormons  at  the  present  day. 

Objection  is  made  to  this  interpretation  on  the 
ground  that  Paul  would  not  have  referred  to  such 
a  practise  with  even  a  tacit  approval,  and  that  the 
practise  is  in  sheer  contradiction  to  Paul's  doc- 
trine of  justification  and  baptism.  Epiphanius, 
Calvin,  Fladus,  Estius,  and  others  interpreted  the 
Greek  huper  tOn  nekrOn  in  the  passage  mentioned 
to  mean  "when  about  to  die,"  "on  their  death- 
bed." 

Another  interpretation  regards  tOn  nekrlhi  as 
referring  to  bodies,  the  baptism  of  which,  on  the 
supposition  that  they  are  mortal,  would  be  use- 
less. Another  ingenious  interpretation  refers  hu- 
per  ton  nekrOn  to  the  imminent  danger  of  violent 


death  at  the  hands  of  unbelieving  persecutcns  in- 
curred by  those  making  a  public  profession  of  tbor 
faith  in  baptism.  "  What  is  the  use  of  incurring 
such  danger  if  there  is  to  be  no  resurrection?" 

BiBUOomAPHT:  R.  J.  Cooke,  in  Melhodiet  Review,  zlix(1889), 
100;  J.  W.  Horsley,  in  Newbery  Houee  Magasime,  June, 
1889;  DB,  i,  245;  and  the  commentaries  on  I  Cor.  xr,  29. 

BAPTISM  BT  HSREnCS. 

TIBlf. 


See  Heretic  Bap- 


BAPTISM  WITH  THE  HOLT  GHOST  AHD 
WITH  FIRE:  A  figurative  expression  used  by 
John  the  Baptist  (Matt,  iii,  11;  Luke  iii,  16)  and 
understood  to  refer  to  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii,  1  sqq.;  cf. 
i,6). 

BAPnSMAL  REOEHERATIOH.    See  Rbqerer- 

ahon. 

BAPTISTERT:  A  building  or  a  portion  of  a 
church  used  for  administering  baptism.  The  his- 
tory and  institution  of  baptisteries  is  naturally 
connected  with  the  development  of  the  baptismal 
form.  Immersion,  which  was  customary  in  the 
ancient  Church,  required  a  basin  of  the  requisite 
depth,  and  the  custom  of  solemn  seasons  for  bap- 
tism made  necessary  a  considerable  space  for  the 
reception  of  the  numerous  neophytes.  The  atrium 
and  impluvium  of  the  antique  dwelling,  in  which 
divine  service  was  held  for  neariy  two  centuries  (see 
ARCHrrECTURE,  Ecclesiastical,  I,  {  2),  appeal^ 
first  of  all  as  fit  for  it  and  were  used  in  the  beginning 
for  the  performance  of  the  rite  (cf.  Schultze,  p.  51). 
The  neophyte,  after  having  received  baptinn,  was 
led  from  the  atrium  to  the  congregation  assembled 
in  the  adjoining  space.  But  when  the  atrium 
became  merely  the  vestibule  of  the  basilica,  being 
an  open  court  besides,  buildings  were 
Early  Bap-  erected  as  eariy  as  the  fourth  century 
tisteries.  exclusively  for  the  administration  of 
baptism  (Gk.  bapHstiria,  phdHsUriti, 
Lat.  f antes f  fontee  bapHsterii),  As  a  rule  these 
buildings  were  near  the  choir  (as  in  St.  Sophia  in 
Constantinople,  and  the  baptisterium  of  the  Lateran 
basilica),  or  toward  the  west  (orthodox  baptis- 
terium at  Ravenna),  or  on  the  west-front  (Grado, 
Parenso).  Sometimes  a  location  in  the  inmiediate 
neighborhood  of  the  church  was  not  considered 
necessary  or  could  not  be  obtained  from  local 
reasons  (Arian  baptisterium  at  Ravenna).  An 
open  or  covered  gsdleiy  often  connected  the  two 
buildings  (Toroello,  Aquileia,  and  elsewhere). 

Baptisteries    are    almost    exclusively   buildings 
with  central  arrangement  of  circular  or  polygonal 
plan;  the   rectangiUar   form   is   rare.    The   walls 
were  supplied  with  recesses,  or  a  lower  passage-way 
surrounded  an  elevated  central  structure  supported 
by  columns  and  roofed  with  a  dome.    The  develop- 
ment of  the  baptismal  rite  from  the  fourth  century 
and  practical  considerations  in  gemml 
Form  and   necessitated    the    addition    of    other 
Structure,   rooms,   as  a  vestibule  (Gk.  vroauHos 
oikoSf  esOteroe  oikosy  Lat.  atrium;  Lat- 
eran, Nocera),  a  dressing-room,  and  more  especially, 
a  school-room  (Gk.  katichoumenon).    In  sudi  rooms 
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episcopal  meetings  were  occasionally  held.  An 
apse  or  complete  choir  was  also  sometimes  sup- 
plied. In  the  center  of  the  baptistery  was  the  basin 
(Gk.  kdymb&kra,  Lat.  piscina,  fons),  polygonal 
or  circular,  seldom  cruciform,  and  artifically  sup- 
plied with  water  (cf .  J.  von  Schlosser,  SchriftqueUen 
zwr  Kunstgeachichte  der  Karolingerzeiif  Vienna,  1892, 
no.  232).  Low,  ornamented  barriers  surrounded 
it,  with  openings  for  going  dqwn  and  coming  up. 
Three  steps — symbolically  referring  to  the  holy 
Trinity,  in  the  name  of  which  the  baptism  was 
performed — ^led  down  and  up  (gradui  deacensioniSf 
and  (ucemionia).  Curtains  covered  the  basin 
and  seats  stood  along  the  walls.  The  arts  were 
employed  chiefly  in  the  mosaic  decorations  of  the 
dome,  but  reliefs  in  stucco,  marble  ornamentation, 
and  artistic  pavements  were  also  used.  As  sub- 
jects for  pictorial  representation  the  baptism  of 
Christ  and  the  hart  panting  after  the  water  brooks 
(Ps.  xlii,  1),  representing  the  longing  after  baptism, 
conmiended  themselves  (cf.  Schultse,  pp.  205  sqq., 
228  sqq.,  240-241 ).  Inscriptions  were  also  not  lack- 
ing, telling  of  the  purpose  of  the  building  and  the 
blessing  of  the  baptismal  grave  (Holtzinger,  pp.  219- 
220;  Schlosser,  U.S.,  no.  910). 

Most  of  the  extant  baptisteries  of  early  Christian 
time  (which  were  freely  dedicated  to  John  the  Bap- 
tist) are  in  Italy  (cf .  O.  Mothes,  Die  Bcntkunat  des 
MiUdaUers  in  Italieny  i,  Jena,  1882,  125  sqq.). 
In  the  East  some  samples  have  recently  been  dis- 
covered and  more  may  be  looked  for.  In  general 
the  niunber  was  limit^,  since  the  right  of  baptism 
was  connected  with  the  episcopal  churches  {eccU- 
aicB  baptismales),  and  was  only  gradually  granted 
to  the  parochial  churches.  The  discontinuance  of 
the  baptism  of  adults  was  not  in  itself  a  reason 
for  the  abolition  of  baptisteries;  only  the  inner 
arrangement,  as  the  form  of  the  basin,  was  influ- 
enced thereby.  However,  for  practical  reasons, 
the  tendency  grew  stronger  to  substitute  for  the 
detached  building  an  addition,  or  rather  a  separate 
room  in  the  church  itself;  during  the  Middle  Ages 
the  detached  buildings  became  exceptional.  In 
these  baptismal  chapels  the  font  or  basin  took  the 

place  of  the  piscina.  In  the  old  plan 
Superseded  of  St.  Gall  belonging  to  the  ninth 
by  Baptis-  centiuy,  the  christening-font  is  already 
mal  Fonts,    in  the  interior  of  the  church  (F.  Keller, 

Baurtss  des  KIosUtb  von  St.  QdUeny 
Zurich,  1884,  plan  and  p.  18).  Immersion,  which 
was  still  customary  during  the  Middle  Ages,  re- 
quired a  large  basin  (cf .  the  instructive  illustrations 
from  the  ninth  century  in  J.  Strzygowski,  Icono- 
graphic  der  Taufe  CkrisHy  Munich,  1885,  plate  viii, 
4-7).  The  material  was  generally  stone,  but 
sometimes  bronze  or  brass.  The  round  or  polyg- 
onal form  may  perhaps  be  looked  upon  as  a  sur- 
vival of  the  antique  piscina.  As  the  latter  was 
adorned  by  art,  so  also  ornamentations  and  figura- 
tive representations  are  found  on  the  outside  of  the 
baptismal  fonts,  such  as  the  apostles  executing  the 
baptismal  conunand  of  Christ  and  the  baptism  of 
Jesus.  Sometimes  the  four  rivers  of  Eden  per- 
sonified or  lions  served  as  supports;  in  Li^ge 
there  were  oxen,  an  imitation  of  the  molten  sea  in 
the  coiut  of  the  priests  of  Solomon's  t^nple.    In 


the  Gothic  period  the  broad,  massive  form  of  the 
older  time  becomes  more  slender,  and  the  archi- 
tectural omam^itations  occupy  a  larger  space. 
Connected  with  the  Roman  Catholic  rite  of  conse- 
crating the  baptismal  water  is  the  use  of  a  covering, 
which  in  its  artistic  shaping  is  in  harmony  with  the 
whole,  and  often  develops  into  a  high  superstructure. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  enactments  were  passed  by  the 
Church  concerning  the  material  and  other  matters 
(Rittude  ramanum,  de  sacramento  bapHsmatis,  30; 
cf.  V.  Thalhofer,  Handbuch  der  kaOudischen  Li- 
turgik,  i,  Freiburg,  1883,  816  sqq.).  When  inuner- 
sion  ceased  to  be  practised  in  the  Roman  Church 
the  baptismal  fonts  became  smaller. 

The  Protestant  Church  knows  of  no  consecration 
of  the  baptismal  water.  In  order  to  connect  as 
closely  as  possible  the  two  sacraments  which  were 
recognized,  the  baptismal  font  was  at  first  placed 
near  the  altar, — a  custom  which  in  modem  times 
has  rightly  been  increasingly  disregarded.  As  to 
baptism  and  baptisteries  in  the  catacombs,  noth- 
ing can  be  positively  asserted,  and  all  probability 
is  against  it.  The  water  reservoirs  which  are  spo- 
radicaUy  found  there,  have  no  connection  with  bap- 
tism. Victor  Schultzb. 

Biblioobapht:  H.  Holtnnger,  Handbuch  der  aliehriiUidten 
Archiiekiur.  Form,  Einrichiuno  und  AttBechmUckung  der 
aUchrietliehen  Kitchen,  Baptieterien  .  .  .  ,  Stuttgart.  1880; 
Bingham,  Orioin^*  book  viii,chap.vii,  |i  1-4;  E.Mart^iie.  De 
antiqui»eceleeiaritibu$,pp.  U  135. 163.  Antwerp,  1736;  DC  A, 
i.  173-178;  F.  X.  Kraus.  ReairEncyktopOdie  der  ehrieUid^en 
AUerthUmer,  art.  Taufkirehe,  vol.  ii,  Freiburg.  1880-86; 
H.  Otte,  Handimch  der  kirchUehen  Kunetarchdotoffie  dee 
deut9d»en  MittdaUere,  ii.  803  sqq..  Leipaie.  1883;  V. 
Schultie,  Archdoloffie  der  aUchrieUichen  Kunet,  pp.  75 
■qq..  028qq..  Munich.  1895;  T.  Beaudoire,  Oeniee  de  la  eryp- 
toiaixiphieapoetoliqueei  de  Varchiieeture  rihtdle  du  premier 
ttu  eixiMne  eiicle,  BapHeUree,  baeiliquee  ...»  Parie,  1003. 

BAPTISTIlfES  (BATTISTIIfl,  BATTISTINE):  A 
religious  order  for  both  sexes,  named  after  its  patron 
saint,  John  the  Baptist.  The  male  branch  (Con- 
gregoHo  sacerdotum  scBcularium  missianariorum  de 
S.  Johanne  Baptiata)  was  founded  at  Genoa  by  the 
pious  priest  Dominico  Francesco  Olivieri  (d.  1766) 
and  received  papal  approval  from  Benedict  XIV 
in  1755.  Its  special  purpose  was  to  perform  mis- 
sionary work,  which  was  carried  on  in  Bulgaria, 
RumeUa,  and  China.  The  female  order  was  in- 
stituted by  Giovanna  Maria  Battista  Solimani  (d. 
1758),  who  established  a  community  at  Moneglia 
(33  m.  e.s.e.  of  Genoa)  as  early  as  1730.  Olivieri 
became  their  spiritual  director.  In  1736  they  re- 
moved to  Genoa  and  in  1744  were  confirmed  by 
Benedict  XIV  under  the  official  name  of  Hermitesses 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  Each  member  took  the 
name  Battista,  whence  arose  the  popular  designa- 
tion of  Battisiine,  They  follo*~ed  a  rigidly  ascetic 
life,  marked  in  particular  by  strict  fasting,  and  de- 
voted themselves  to  works  of  charity.  The  male 
Baptistines  ceased  toward  th'^  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  but  the  female  branch  continued  in  Genoa, 
Rome  (where  a  convent  was  founded  in  1755),  and 
elsewhere  in  Italy  till  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  O.  ZdCKLERt. 

Bibuooeapht:  Q.  Moroni,  Disionario  di  erttdisione  elorieo' 
ecdeeiaeHoa,  8.T.  BatUetcB,  Rome,  1831-32;  Heimbuoher, 
Orden  und  KonortoaUonen,  ii,  807-308,  376. 
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Origin  of  the  Name  (f  1). 
Precunon  of  the  Baptiste  (f  2). 
.  The  English  Baptiste. 

1.  RiM  of  the  General  Baptists. 
John  Smyth  and  his  Congregation 

(ID. 

They  Organise  a  New  Church  (|  2). 

Smyth  Exoommimioated  by  his 
Church  (I  8). 

Attempts  to  Join  the  Mennonites 
(§4). 

Smyth's  Deolaration  of  Faith  (f  5). 

His  Last  Utterances  (|  6). 

Hehrys  Returns  to  London  (|  7). 
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Baptist  Publications  (i  9). 

Further  Traces  of  Baptists  in  Eng- 
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2.  Rise  of  the  Particular  (Gahrinistio) 

Baptists. 

Congregations  in  London  (f  1). 

Confession  of  1644  (f  2). 
8.  General  Baptists  from   1641  On- 
ward. 

Organisation  and  Polity  (|  1). 

Revival  at  Barton  (i  2). 

The  New  Connection  (f  3). 

In  the  Nineteenth  Century  (|  4). 
4.  Particular  Baptists  from  1644  On- 
ward. 

To  the  Restoration  (i  1). 

Cooperation  and  Union  (|  2). 

To  1717  (I  8). 

To  1776  (I  4). 

Andrew  Fuller.  Missionary  Enter- 
prise (i  5). 

Baptist  Union  (i  6). 
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Charles  Haddon  Spurgeon  (|  7). 
The  Welsh  Baptists  (|  8). 
Alexander  Carson  and    the    Irish 

Baptists  (I  9). 
Scotch    Baptists.      The  Haldanes 

(I  10). 
II.  Baptisto  in  the  United  SUtes. 

1.  To  1740. 

Roger  Williams  (|  1). 

The  Providence  Church  (|  2). 

The  Newport  Church  (i  3). 

Baptists  in  Massachusetto  (f  4). 

In  South  Carolina  (|  6). 

In  Virginia,   North  Carolina,  and 

Connecticut  (f  6). 
In  New  York  (f  7). 
In  the  Quaker  Cok>nies  (|  8). 

2.  From  1740  to  1812. 

The  Great  Awakening  (|  1). 
The  Philadelphia  Association  (|  2). 
Rhode  Island  College  (Brown  Uni- 
versity) (I  8). 
Southern  Associations  (|  4). 
Evangelistic  Work  of  Steams  and 

M^fhi^H  (I  5). 
Separate  Baptists  in  Virginia  (|  6). 
Baptists  and  Religious  Liberty  ( {7). 
8.  From  1812  to  the  Present  Time. 
Lack  of  an  Educated  Ministry  ({  1). 
Missionary  and  Educational  Work 

(§2). 
Opposition  and  Difficulties  (i  8). 
Theological  Seminaries  (f  4). 
Universitiee,  Colleges,  and  Schools 

CI  6). 
The  Home  Mission  Society  (f  6). 
The  Publication  Sodety  (|  7). 


The  Sonthsn  Baptists  (I  8). 

The  Baptist  Congress  and  Tooag 
Ptople's  Union  (|  9). 

Colored  Baptists  (|  10). 

German  Baptisto  (f  .11). 

Scandinavian  Baptisto  (|  12). 
4.  Minor  Baptist  Parties  in  the  Uni- 
ted SUtes. 

(a)  Six-Principles  Baptists. 

(jb)  Seventh-Day  Baptists. 

(c)  Frae-WiU  Baptists. 

id)  Original  Free-WiU  Baptists. 

(e)  General  Baptists. 

(/)  Separate  Baptists. 

(g)  United  Baptists. 

(h)  Primitive  ("  Hardshell  ")  Bap- 


(0  The  Old  Two-Seed-in-the-8pirii 
Predeetinarian  Baptists. 

(ib)  The  Baptist  Church  of  Christ. 
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The  Dominion  of  Canada. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  (|  1). 

Ontario  and  Quebec  (|  2). 

The  Northwest  and  British  Colum- 
bia (I  3).  .        _.„      ^ 

Austrslia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zea- 
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8.  The  British  West  Indies,  Central 

America,  and  Africa. 
4.  India,  Ceylon,  Burma,  and  Asssm 
IV.  Baptisto  in  Mission  Lands. 
V.  Baptisto  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

1.  Germany  and  German  Missions. 

2.  Scandinavia. 

8.  France  and  Italy. 


The  use  of  the  tenn  "Baptist"  as  a  denomi- 
national designation  is  of  comparatively  recent 
origin,  first  appearing  about  the  year  1644. 
Its  German  equivalent  (Tdufer)  was  applied  by 
ZwingH  and  others  to  the  antipedobaptists  of 
their  time,  expressing  their  opinion  that  the  lat- 
ter laid  undue  stress  on  believers'  baptism;  and 
the  fterms  "  Anabaptist  "  and  "  Katabaptist  " 
(Wiedertdufer  and  Widertdufer)  were  used  implying 
repetition  and  perversion  or  destruction  of  the 
infant  baptism  that  for  many  centuries  had  been 
practised  (see  Anabaptibtb).  These  designations 
were  of  course  repudiated  as  opprobrious  by  anti- 
pedobaptists, who  were  content  to  call  themselves 
"  Christians,"  "  Apostolic  Christians,"  "  Brethren," 
"  Disciples  of  Christ,"  "  Believing  Baptized  Chil- 
dren of  God,"  etc.  Early  EngUsh  antipedobaptists 
were  stigmatized  as  "  Anabaptists,"  with  the  worst 
continental  implications,  by  their  op- 
I.  Origin  of  ponents,  and  were  much  concerned  to 
the  Name,  disown  this  designation.  In  the  earli- 
est Particular  (Calvinistic)  Baptist 
confession  of  faith  (1644)  the  churches  concerned 
designate  themselves  as  "  those  churches  which  are 
conunonly  (though  falsely)  called  Anabaptists,"  and 
in  the  appendix  to  the  confession  (1646)  they  call 
themselves  "  Baptized  Believers."  In  the  confes- 
sion of  1688  Baptist  churches  are  designated  "  con- 
gregations of  Christians  baptized  upon  profession 
of  their  faith "  and  "  baptized  congregations." 
Other  conmion  designations  (1654,  etc.)  are  "  Bap- 
tized Churches,"  "  Baptized  Christians,"  and 
"  Churches  of  Cbnat  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Wales. "  "  Churches  of  Christ  in  London,"  "  Churches 


of  Christ  in  Ireland,"  etc.,  are  expressions  that 
occur  in  documents  of  165^-57.  As  a  sort  of  com- 
promise between  "  Anabaptists  "  and  "  baptised 
believers,"  "  baptized  people,"  etc.,  the  term  "  Bap- 
tists "  was  gradually  adopted  (1670  or  earlier).  In 
1672  it  is  used  in  a  royal  license. 

Baptists  have  alwa3rs  professed  to  base  their  doc- 
trine and  practise  exduaively  upon  New  Testam^it 
precept  and  example.  If  they  have  failed  to  realize 
their  aim,  it  has  l^en  due  to  imperfect  understand- 
ing of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  or  to  the  im- 
perfection inherent  in  human  nature.  Baptists 
find  their  spiritual  ancestry  in  all  individuals  and 
parties  that  during  the  euiy  Christian  centuries, 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  Reformation  time,  in  the 
spirit  of  obedience  and  loyalty  to  Christ,  sought  to 
stay  the  tide  of  incoming  pagan  and  Judaizing 
error,  or  in  times  of  general  apostasy  endeavored 
to  restore  Christianity  to  its  primitive  purity  and 
simplicity.  They  find  rejection  of  infant  baptism 
and  insistence  on  believers'  bi^Usm  among  the  an- 
cient, medieval,  and  modem  Paulidans  (Thon- 
drald;  see  Pauucianb),  with  the  common  (if  not 
exclusive)  practise  of  immersion  and 
3.  Precur-  the  most  strenuous  effort  to  realise 
■ors  of  the  regenerate  member^p,  which  so  far 

Baptists,  identifies  them  with  Baptists;  but  with 
their  adoptionist  Christology  and  sec- 
tarian exdusiveness  modem  Baptists  have  little 
sympathy.  In  the  Petrobrusians  of  the  twelfth 
century  (see  Peter  of  Brutb)  Bi^tists  find  their 
principles  almost  completely  embodied,  but  th^ie 
is  no  indication  that  the  former  insisted  upon  im- 
mersion as  the  exclusively  valid  act  of  baptism. 
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Many  of  the  Waldenses  and  the  Bohemian  Breth- 
ren (qq.v.)  rejected  mfant  baptism  and  practised 
believers'  baptism,  but  they  seem  not  to  have  dis- 
fellowshiped  their  pedobaptist  brethren  and  laid 
no  stress  upon  immersion;  while  in  the  rejection 
of  judicial  oaths,  magistracy  as  allowable  for  a 
Christian,  capital  punishment,  and  warfare,  they 
put  an  interpretation  on  the  Scriptures  that  mod- 
em Baptists  do  not  approve.  The  historical  rela- 
tions of  modem  Baptists  to  the  Anabaptists  of  the 
sixteenth  centiuy  are  close  and  direct.  English 
Puritanism  and  Brownism  (see  Browne,  Robert), 
from  which  English  Baptists  sprang,  were  them- 
selves products  in  part  at  least  of  the  Anabaptist 
movement.  A  stlU  more  direct  influence  was 
exerted  by  the  Mennonites  of  the  Netherlands 
upon  the  English  refugees  that  there  became  anti- 
pedobaptist  (1609  onward).  Anabaptists  were  the 
forerunners  of  modem  Baptists  in  rejection  of  in- 
fant bi^tism  and  insistence  on  believers'  baptism, 
in  insisting  on  the  sole  authority  of  the  Scriptures, 
in  their  efforts  to  secure  and  maintain  regenerate 
church  membership,  in  pleading  for  liberty  of  con- 
science and  the  separation  of  Church  and  State; 
but  nearly  all  Anabaptists  rejected  oaths,  magis- 
tracy, warfare,  and  capital  punishment,  all  were 
anti-Augustinian  in  their  anthropology,  many  were 
chiliastic,  many  were  antitrinitarian,  some  were 
pantheistic  and  antinomian,  many  were  commu- 
nistic, and  none  (so  far  as  is  known)  insisted  on 
immersion  as  the  exclusively  valid  act  of  baptism 
(see  Anabaptistb). 

L  The  En^ish  Baptists. — 1.  Bise  of  the  Oeneral 
Baptists:  John  Smyth  (q.v.)  became  a  Puritan 
as  early  as  1590  but  continued  in  the  Established 
Church  imtii  1606,  when  he  led  in  the  organization 
of  a  separate  congregation  at  Gainsborough,  the 
members  of  which  covenanted  together  "  to  walk 
in  all  his  [God's]  ways,  made  known  or  to  be  made 
known  unto  them,  according  to  their  best  endeav- 
ors, whatsoever  it  might  cost  them,  the  Lord  as- 
sisting them."  In  1606  or  1607  they  fled  from  per- 
secution and  settled  in  Amsterdam.  They  did  not 
\mite  with  the  older  Puritan  church  in  Amsterdam, 
of  which  Francis  Johnson  and  Henry  Ainsworth 
(qq.v.)  were  pastor,  and  teacher,  but  were  on  terms 
of  fellowship  with  this  body.  In  his  reply  to  Rich- 
ard Bernard's  Separatists'  Schism,  published  some 
months  after  his  arrival,  Smyth  expressed  the  pro- 

foundest  aversion  to  "  Anabaptists," 

SmTth  and  ^^^^  ^^  classed  with  Papists,  Arians, 

hisOonffre*  ^^^  "  other  heretics  and  anti-Chris- 

ffation.     tians,"  whose  "  prayers  and  religious 

exercises  "  could  not  be  acceptable  to 
€rod.  By  this  time  he  had  reached  convictions  in 
favor  of  pure  Congregationalism  as  against  the 
presbyterial  practise  of  Johnson.  He  soon  took 
issue  with  "  the  Ancient  Brethren  of  the  Separa- 
tion "  as  regards  the  use  of  the  book  [Bible]  in  read- 
ing, prophesying,  and  singing  in  church  meetings, 
declaring  it  to  be  "  no  part  of  spiritual  worship  " 
and  hence  "  imlawful ";  he  objected  to  the  "  tri- 
fomaed  presbytery  "  (pastors,  teachers,  and  rulers) 
as  "  none  of  God's  ordinance  but  man's  device"; 
and  insisted  that  "  in  contributing  to  the  church 
treasury,  there  ought  to  be  both  a  separation  from 


them  that  are  without,  and  a  sanctification  of  the 
whole  action  by  prayer  and  thanksgiving."  He  is 
reported  by  some  of  his  contemporaries  to  have 
objected  to  the  use  of  translations  of  the  Bible  and 
to  have  insisted  "  that  teachers  should  bring  the 
originals,  the  Hebrew  and  Greek,  and  out  of  them 
tl-anslate  by  voice."  He  had  evidently  become  hy- 
persensitive regarding  anything  that  savored  of 
human  additions  to  divine  prescriptions. 

Prejudice  against  the  Anabaptists  seems  for 
some  time  to  have  hindered  the  application  of 
Smyth's  principle  to  infant  baptism,  but  late  in 
1608  or  early  in  1609  it  was  bome  in  upon  him 
that  if  the  Church  of  England  was  apostate  (as  his 
Separatist  brethren  agr^),  then  its  ordinances 
were  invalid,  and  that  infant  baptism  was  wholly 
without  Scripture  warrant  and  so  in  any  case  to  be 
rejected.  Accordingly  he  and  his  followers  dis- 
solved their  church,  disowned  their  baptism  (Smyth 
repudiating  also  his  ordination),  resolved  to  intro- 
duce anew  believers'  baptism  and  to  effect  a  com- 
pletely new  church  organization  with  the  New 
Testament  as  their  only  guide.  Smyth  seems  to 
have  first  administered  the  ordinance  to  himself 
and  then  to  the  rest  of  the  company.  Then  as 
baptized  believers  they  effected  a  new  organization 
with  Smyth  as  pastor.  They  now  felt 
qZI^^F^  impelled  to  protest  against  the  church 
^^^IJ^  of  Johnson  and  Ainsworth  as  "  a  false 
Church.  church,  falsely  constituted  in  the  bap- 
tizing of  infants,  and  their  own  unbap- 
tized  estate."  When  charged  with  inconsistency 
and  changeableness,  Smyth  insisted  that  a  change 
for  the  better  is  always  in  order,  and  that  not  to 
change  so  long  as  complete  conformity  to  Scrip- 
ture has  not  been  attained  "is  evil  simply;  and 
therefore  that  we  should  proceed  from  the  profes- 
sion of  Puritanism  to  Brownism,  and  from  Brown- 
ism to  true  Christian  baptism,  is  not  simply  evil 
and  reprovable  in  itself,  except  it  be  proved  that 
we  have  fallen  from  true  religion."  In  answer  to 
the  charge  of  "  Se-baptism  "  he  claims  that  there 
is  as  much  warrant  for  believers  baptizing  them- 
selves as  there  is  for  setting  up  a  true  church  (which 
his  Separatist  opponents  professed  to  have  done), 
inasmuch  as  a  ''  tme  church  can  not  be  erect^ 
without  baptism,"  and  that  "  any  man  raised  up 
after  the  apostasy  of  Antichrist "  may  "  in  the  re- 
covering of  the  church  by  baptism,  administer  it 
upon  himself  in  communion  with  others."  He 
further  justifies  self-administered  baptism  on  the 
ground,  among  others,  that ''  in  the  Old  Testament 
every  man  that  was  unclean  washed  himself;  every 
priest  going  to  sacrifice  washed  himself .  .  .  .  Every 
master  of  a  family  nunistered  the  Passover  to  him- 
self and  all  of  his  family."  He  adds:  "  A  man  can 
not  baptize  others  into  the  church,  himself  being 
out  of  the  church.  Therefore  it  is  lawful  for  a  man 
to  baptize  himself  together  with  others  in  commu- 
nion, and  this  warrant  is  a  plerophory  for  the  prac- 
tise of  that  which  is  done  by  us." 

As  Puritans,  Separatists,  and  Mennonites  prac- 
tised affusion  at  this  time  and  as  no  issue  was  raised 
in  the  controversial  literature  called  out  by  this 
new  movement  among  En^ish  Separatists  or  in 
the  later  negotiations  between  these  English  anti- 
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pedobaptists  and  the  Mennonites  respecting  the  act 
of  baptism,  it  seems  highly  probable  that  Smyth 
practised  affusion.  Deep-seated  prejudice  against 
Anabaptists,  unf amiliarity  with  the  Dutch  language, 
and  the  attitude  of  aloofness  assumed  by  the  Men- 
nonites, fiunish  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  fail- 
ure of  these  English  antipedobaptists  to  secure 
baptism  at  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  brethren  with 
whom  they  had  so  much  in  common. 

Shortly  before  or  shortly  after  the  introduction 
of  believers'  baptism,  in  sympathy  with  the  Ar- 
minian  movement  then  current  and  with  the  So- 
cinianized  Mennonism  of  the  time,  Smyth  adopted 
Socinian  (Pelagian)  views,  denying  original  or  he- 
reditary sin  and  the  redemption  of  infants  by  Christ. 
He  also  adopted  the  Mennonite  view  that  Christ 
did  not  derive  **  the  first  matter  of  his  flesh  **  from 
Mary,  that  "  an  elder  of  one  church  is  an  elder  of 
all  the  churches  in  the  world,"  and  that  "  magis- 
trates may  not  be  members  of  Christ's  church  and 
retain  their  magistracy."  Smyth's  church,  led  by 
Thomas  Helwys  and  John  Murton,  then  excom- 
municated him  and  his  followers  because  of  their 
departure  from  the  prindples  on  which  the  church 
had  been  constituted.  These  (thirty- 
8.  Smyth  three  in  nimiber)  now  sought  admis- 
i^'tSr"  ^^^  ^^  *^®  fellowship  of  the  Men- 

by  his       nonite  church  in  Amsterdam  of  which 

Ohuroh.  Lubbert  Gerrits  was  pastor.  In  their 
application  they  **  confess  this  their 
error,  and  repent  of  the  same,  viz.:  that  they  under- 
took to  baptize  themselves  contrary  to  the  order 
laid  down  by  Christ,"  and  express  the  desire  "  to 
get  back  into  the  true  church  of  Christ  as  speedily 
as  may  be."  Helwys  and  his  associates  besought 
the  Mennonites  to  take  "  wise  counsel,  and  that 
from  God's  word,"  how  they  should  deal  "  in  this 
cause  betwixt  us  and  those  who  are  justly,  for  the»r 
sins,  cast  out  from  us.  And  the  whole  cause  in  ques- 
tion being  succession,  .  .  .  consider,  we  beseech 
you,  how  it  is  Antichrist's  chief  hold,  and  that  it  Lb 
Jewish  and  ceremonial,  an  ordinance  of  the  Old 
Testament,  but  not  of  the  New."  They  cite  the 
case  of  John  the  Baptist  to  prove  that  an  unbapn 
tized  person  may  inaugurate  baptism.  They  claim 
that  "whosoever  shall  now  be  stirred  up  by  the 
same  Spirit  to  preach  the  same  word,  and  men 
thereby  being  converted,  may,  according  to  John's 
example,  wash  them  with  water,  and  who  can  for- 
bid? And  we  pray  that  we  may  speak  freely  herein, 
how  dare  any  man  or  men  challenge  imto  them- 
selves a  preeminence  herein,  as  though  the  Spirit  of 
God  was  only  in  their  hearts,  and  the  word  of  God 
now  only  to  be  fetched  at  their  mouths,  and  the 
ordinance  of  God  only  to  be  had  from  their  hands, 
except  they  were  apostles?  Hath  the  Lord  thus 
restrained  his  Spirit,  his  word,  and  ordinances,  as 
to  make  particular  men  lordly  over  them,  or  keepH 
ers  of  them  ?  God  forbid.  This  is  contrary  to  the 
liberty  of  the  gospel,  which  is  free  for  all  men,  at 
all  times  and  in  all  places.  .  .  .  And  now  for  the 
other  question,  that  elders  must  ordain  elders;  or  if 
this  be  a  perpetual  rule,  then  from  whom  is  your 
eldership  come  ?  And  if  one  church  might  once  or- 
dain, then  why  not  all  churches  alwa3rs  ?  " 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  Mennonites 


of  Amsterdam  would  receive  with  open  arms  these 
Eng^h  brethren  who  were  seemingly  so  thoroughly 
at  one  with  them  in  doctrine  and  practise.  Several 
considerations  led  them  to  hesitate.  The  conneo- 
tional  church  order  of  the  Mennonites  made  it  neces- 
sary for  the  Amsterdam  church  to  secure  the  ap- 
proval of  other  churches  in  fellowship.  An  unwise 
act  might  easily  rend  the  entire  brother- 
4.  Attempts  hood,  as  unhappy  experi^ioes  in  the 
to  Join  the  p^^^  j^^  abundantly  demonstrated. 
M^^  The  Amsterdam  Mennomte  congrega- 
tion found  Smyth's  party  so  thor- 
oughly in  accord  with  themselves  that  they  were 
prompted  to  express  to  their  brethren  at  Leeuwar- 
den  the  opinion  that  "  these  English,  without  being 
baptized  again,  must  be  accepted."  Yet,  if  the 
Leeuwarden  brethren  thought  otherwise,  Sm3rth 
and  his  associates  were  willing  to  accept  and  the 
Amsterdam  brethren  to  administer  a  new  baptism, 
if  it  could  be  proved  from  Scripture  and  reason  to 
be  necessary.  The  Leeuwarden  brethren  could  not 
be  induced  to  commit  themselves  as  to  the  validity 
of  Smyth's  baptism  or  to  assimie  any  responsibility 
for  what  their  Amsterdam  brethren  might  do  in 
the  premises.  One  of  the  Mennonite  brethren  fur- 
nished Smyth's  party  with  a  meeting-place  in  the 
Great  Cake  House;  but  they  were  not  received  into 
full  fellowship  until  1615,  three  years  after  Smyth's 
death. 

In  1611  Smyth  and  hia  foUoum  put  forth  a  dedaratkm 
of  their  faith  in  one  hundred  articles.  The  oonfesaion  seta 
forth  just  views  as  to  the  nature  of  saving  knowledge  of 
God  as  involving  oonformity  in  character  to  God's  attributes. 
Arminian  views  are  clearly  and  moderately  set  forth  with 
respect  to  God's  relation  to  the  fall  and  to  human  sin. 
**  Adam  being  fallen  did  not  lose  any  natural  power  or 
faculty,  .  .  .  and  therefore  .  .  .  still  retained  freedom  of 
will  "  (17).  "  Original  sin  "  is  declared  to  be  "  an  idle 
term,"  there  being  *'  no  such  thing  as  men  intend  by  the 
term,  .  .  .  because  God  threatened  death  only  to  Adam, 
not  to  his  posterity,  and  because  God  created  the  soul " 
(18).  It  is  accordingly  maintained  that  "  infants  are  con- 
ceived an  bori  in  innocency  without  sin  "  (20).  It  is  as- 
serted that  "  Adam  being  fallen,  God  did  not  hate  him,  but 
loved  him  still  and  sought  his  good  "  (22).  "  The  new 
creature  which  is  begotten  of  God  needeth  not  the  outward 
Scriptures,  creatures,  or  ordinances  of  the  church,  .  .  .  y^t 
he  can  do  nothing  against  the  Lawor  Scrii>- 
6.  Smyth's  tures,  but  rather  all  his  doings  shall  serve  to 
Deolaration  the  confirming  and  establishing  of  the  Law  " 
of  Faith.  (61-63).  "  The  outward  church  visible  "  is 
declared  to  consist  "of  penitent  persons 
only,  and  of  such  as  believing  in  (Thrist  bring  forth  fruits 
worthy  of  ame  dment  of  life  "  (65).  **  All  penitent  and 
faithful  Christians  are  brethren  in  tiie  communion  of  the 
outward  church,  .  .  .  though  compassed  with  never  so  many 
ignorances  and  infirmities;  and  we  salute  them  all  with  a 
holy  kiss,  being  heartily  grieved  that  we  which  follow  after 
one  faith,  and  one  spirit,  one  Lord,  and  one  (Sod,  one  body, 
and  one  baptism,  should  be  rent  into  so  many  sects  and 
schisms:  and  that  onl  for  matters  of.  less  moment  "  (09). 
It  is  taught  **  that  the  outward  baptism  of  water  is  to  be 
administered  only  upon  s  ch  penitent  and  faithful  persons 
as  are  [aforesai  ],  and  not  upon  innocent  infants,  or  wicked 
persons  "  (70);  th  t  "in  the  outward  supper  whidi  only 
baptised  persons  must  partake,  there  is  presented  and 
figured  before  the  tyes  of  the  penitent  and  faithful  that 
spiritual  supper  which  CJhrist  maketh  of  his  fleeh  and  blood: 
which  is  crucified  and  shed  for  the  remission  of  sins  .  .  . 
and  which  is  eaten  and  drunken  .  .  .  only  by  those  whidi 
are  flesh  of  his  flesh  and  bone  of  his  bone,  in  the  oonm&union 
of  the  same  spirit "  (72);  that  "  there  is  no  succession  in 
the  outward  church,  but  that  all  the  succession  is  from 
heaven,  and  that  the  new  creature  only  hath  the  thing  sig- 
nified and  substance,  whereof  the  outward  church  and  cm*- 
dinances  are  shadows,  and  therefore  he  alone  hath  power 
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and  kzioweth  aright  how  to  adminutor  in  the  outward 
ohurch,  for  the  benefit  of  others:  yet  Qod  ia  not  the  author 
of  oonfuaion  but  of  order  and  therefore  we  are  in  the  out- 
ward ohurch  to  draw  as  near  the  first  institution  as  may 
be  in  all  things;  .  .  .  therefore  it  is  not  lawful  for  every 
brother  to  administer  the  word  and  sacraments"  (81). 
The  following  declaration  on  liberty  of  oonsoienoe  is  eq>e- 
eially  noteworthy:  "  That  the  magistrate  is  not  by  virtue 
of  his  office  to  meddle  with  religion  or  matters  of  oonsdenoe, 
to  force  or  compel  men  to  this  or  that  form  of  religion  or 
doctrine,  but  to  leave  Christian  religion  free  to  every  man's 
conscience.  .  .  .  That  if  the  magistrate  will  follow  Christ 
and  be  his  disciple,  he  must  deny  himself,  take  up  his  cross, 
and  follow  Christ:  he  must  love  his  enemies  and  not  kill 
them,  he  must  pray  for  them  and  not  punish  them,  he  must 
feed  them  and  give  them  drink,  not  imprison  them,  banish 
them,  dismember  them,  and  spoil  their  goods  .  .  ."  (84- 
85).  Going  to  law  before  civil  magistrates,  marriage 
with  unbelievers,  and  the  taking  of  oaths  are  forbidden  to 
Christians.  Community  of  goods  in  times  of  need  is  recom- 
mended. 

Smyth  died  in  Aug.,  1612,  after  a  long  period  of 
decline  during  which  he  manifested  a  wonderful 
degree  of  charity  toward  all  true  believers.  He 
expressed  the  profoundest  regret  for  his  bitterly 
censorious  writings  against  the  Church  of  England, 
the  Separation,  and  Helwys,  and  showed  the  ut- 
most aversion  to  eveiything  controversial.  In  his 
Retra4iation  of  his  Errors  and  the  Confirmation  of 
the  Truth,  published  a  year  or  two  after  his  death, 
along  with  the  confession  of  faith  from  which  ex- 
tracts have  been  given,  and  a  brief  account  of  his 
Ufe  and  death,  he  restates  the  points  at  issue  in  the 
controversies  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  and 
in  a  thoroughly  judicial  and  irenic  spirit  indicates 
what  he  is  stiU  constrained,  without  controversy, 

to  maintain,  as  well  as  what  he  feels 
6.  His  Iisst  inclined  to  surrender.  Helwys  had 
Utteranoes.  been  so  intemperate  as  to  charge  him 

with  sinning  against  the  Holy  Ghost 
in  receding  from  the  position  he  had  reached  re- 
garding the  independent  inauguration  of  baptism 
and  chiurch  organization.  The  point  at  issue  was 
not  the  necessity  of  succession  in  the  administra- 
tion of  baptism  and  the  organization  of  churches, 
but  whether  "  although  there  be  churches  already  es- 
tablished, ministers  ordained,  and  sacraments  ad- 
ministered orderly,  yet  men  are  not  bound  to  join 
these  former  churches  established,  but  may,  being 
as  yet  imbaptized,  baptize  themselves  (as  we  did) 
and  proceed  to  build  churches  of  themselves,  dis- 
orderly (as  I  take  it)."  Smyth  points  out  that 
Helwys's  contention  would  involve  a  recognition 
of  the  right  of  any  two  or  three  private  persons 
(even  women),  in  a  conununity  where  rightly  con- 
stituted churches  abound,  to  disregard  these 
churches  and  baptize  and  organize  themselves. 
"  0>nceming  succession,  briefly  thus  much:  I  deny 
all  succession  except  in  the  truth;  and  I  hold  we 
are  not  to  violate  the  order  of  the  primitive  church, 
except  necessity  urge  a  dispensation;  and  there- 
fore it  is  not  lawful  for  every  one  that  seeth  the 
truth  to  baptize,  for  then  there  might  be  as  many 
chiurches  as  couples  in  the  world,  and  none  have 
anything  to  do  with  other,  which  breaketh  the 
bond  of  love  and  brotherhood  in  churches;  but,  in 
these  outward  matters,  I  dare  not  any  more  con- 
tend with  any  man,  but  desire  that  we  may  follow 
the  truth  of  repentance,  faith,  and  regeneration, 
and  lay  aside  dissension  for  mint,  comin,  and  annis 


seed."  Helw3r8  understood  Smyth  to  deny  with 
the  Mennonites  that  Christ  received  his  flesh  from 
Mary.  He  now  points  out  that  while  once  inclined 
to  distinguish  between  the  first  and  second  flesh 
of  the  ii^ant  in  the  womb  and  to  hold  that  the 
former  was  not  derived  while  the  latter,  the  prod- 
uct of  nourishment,  was  derived  from  Mary,  he 
has  now  reached  the  conviction  that  it  is  better  to 
attribute  his  flesh  to  Mary  without  going  beyond 
the  Scriptures  in  curious  inquiry  "  whereof  C^hrist's 
natural  flesh  was  made."  He  thinks  it  far  more 
important  that  "  we  should  search  into  Christ's 
spiritual  flesh,  to  be  made  flesh  of  his  flesh,  and 
bone  of  his  bone,  in  the  communion  and  fellowship 
of  the  same  spirit." 

By  1611  Helw3r8  and  his  associates  reached  the 
conviction  that  flight  in  persecution  and  voluntary 
exile  were  absolutely  unjustifiable.  Late  in  1611 
or  early  in  1612  they  returned  to  England  and  set- 
tled in  London.  Helwys  was  not  content  to  carry 
out,  with  his  company,  his  own  con- 
7.  Helwys  victions;  he  published  (1612)  A  Short 
Betums  to  Declaration  of  the  Mystery  of  Iniquity , 

Itondon.  in  which  "  in  great  confidence  and 
passion  "  (Robinson)  he  held  up  to  re- 
proach all  the  EngUsh  dissenting  refugees  in  the 
Netherlands,  charing  that  in  seeking  to  avoid 
being  "  sheep  in  the  midst  of  wolves  "  the  false- 
hearted leaders  had  fled  into  strange  coimtries  to 
save  their  lives  and  had  drawn  other  people  after 
them,  leaving  the  true  believers  who  could  not  thus 
save  their  Uves  without  leadership  and  leaving  their 
native  land  without  gospel  testimony. 

In  A  Dedaration  of  FaUh  of  English  People  Re- 
maining at  Amsterdam  in  Holland  (1611),  set  forth 
by  Helwys  and  his  associates,  while  Christ's  right- 
eousness is  said  to  be  imputed  to  all  (general  re- 
demption), men  are  declared  to  be  "  by  nature  the 
children  of  wrath,  bom  in  iniquity,  and  in  sin  con- 
ceived .  .  .  even  so  now  being  fallen,  and  having 
all  disposition  unto  evil,  and  no  disposition  or  will 
unto  any  good,  yet  God  giving  grace,  man  may 
receive  grace,  or  may  reject  grace.  .  .  ."  It  is 
further  taught,  "  That  God  before  the  foimdation 
of  the  world  hath  predestinated  that  all  that  be- 
lieve in  him  shall  be  saved,  and  all  that  believe  not 
shall  be  damned;  all  which  he  knew 

8.  His  before.  And  this  is  the  election  and 
Doctrines,  reprobation  spoken  of  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, concerning  salvation  and  con- 
demnation; and  not  that  God  hath  predestinated 
men  to  be  wicked,  and  so  to  be  damned,  but  that 
men  being  wicked  shall  be  damned."  It  is  taught 
"  That  man  may  fall  away  from  the  grace  of  God, 
and  from  the  truth.  .  .  .  That  a  righteous  man 
may  forsake  his  righteousness,  and  perish."  Civil 
magistracy  is  recognized  as  "  a  holy  ordinance  of 
God  "  and  magistrates  **  may  be  members  of  the 
church  of  Christ,  retaining  their  magistracy." 
From  this  confession,  as  well  as  from  Helwys's 
Proof  that  Ood's  Decree  is  not  the  Cause  of  any  Man's 
Sin  or  Condemnatiany  published  the  same  year,  it 
appears  that  Helwys  held  to  a  moderate  type  of 
Arminianism,  while  Smyth  had  become  almost  So- 
cinian  in  his  doctrine. 

Little  is  known  of  the  careers  of  Helwys,  Murton, 
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and  their  associates  after  their  repatriation.  In 
1614  a  zealous,  clear-headed  antipedobaptist, 
Leonard  Busher  by  name,  addressed  to  King  James 
and  the  High  Court  of  Parliament  a  treatise  en- 
titled ReUffioua  Peace :  or  A  Plea  for  Liberty  of 
Conscience,  the  first  work  on  the  subject  published 
in  English.  Among  the  more  striking  sentences 
are  the  following:  **  It  is  not  only  unmerciful,  but 
unnatural  and  abominable;  yea,  monstrous  for  one 
Christian  to  vex  and  destroy  another  for  difference 
and  questions  of  religion."  "  I  do  affirm,  that 
through  the  unlawful  weed-hook  of  persecution, 
which  your  predecessors  have  used,  and  by  your 
majesty  and  parliament  is  still  continued,  there  is 
such  a  quantity  of  wheat  plucked  up,  and  such  a 
multitude  of  tares  left  behind,  that  the  wheat  which 
o  -n  «  ♦  remains  can  not  yet  appear  in  any 
P^*i«l!  "«^*  ^»^^®  congregation."  "  With 
tions.  •  •  •  Scripture,  and  not  with  fire  and 
sword,  your  majesty's  bishops  and 
ministers  ought  to  be  armed  and  weaponed."  Hav- 
ing shown  that  even  in  the  Old  Testament  time 
**  the  Lord  would  not  have  his  offerings  by  con- 
straint,'' he  proceeds:  **  So  now  in  the  time  of  the 
gospel,  he  will  not  have  the  people  constrained,  but 
as  many  as  receive  the  word  gladly,  they  are  to  be 
added  to  the  church  by  baptism.  And  therefore 
Christ  commanded  his  cQsciples  to  teach  all  nations 
and  baptize  them;  that  is,  to  preach  the  word  of 
salvation  to  every  creature  of  all  sorts  of  nations, 
that  are  worthy  and  willing  to  receive  it.  And 
such  as  willin^y  and  gladly  receive  it,  he  hath 
commanded  to  be  baptized  in  the  water,  that  is, 
dipped  for  dead  in  the  water."  The  last  sentence 
would  seem  clearly  to  identify  Busher  with  the 
Baptists  as  regards  his  conception  of  the  subjects 
and  mode  of  baptism;  but  whether  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  little  Helwys  company  or  a  disconnected 
antipedobaptist  we  are  not  informed.  The  follow- 
ing year  (1615)  there  was  published  Objectione  an^ 
stoeredbytvay  of  Dialogue f  wherein  is  proved  .  .  .  that 
no  man  ought  to  be  persecuted  for  his  religion,  so  he 
testifie  his  allegiance  by  the  Oath,  appointed  by  Law, 
By  Christ's  unworthy  Witnesses,  His  Majesty's  faith- 
ful Subjects:  Commonly  Qmt  most  falsely)  called 
Anabaptists  This  somewhat  elaborate  and  thor- 
oughgoing plea  for  liberty  of  oonsdence  proceeded 
from  the  Helwys  company  and  has  been  attributed 
to  John  Murton,  as  has  sdso  A  Most  Humble  Sup- 
plication of  many  of  the  King's  Majesty's  Most  Loyal 
Subjects  .  .  .  who  are  persecuted  (only  for  differing 
in  religion),  contrary  to  divine  and  human  testimonies 
(1620).  According  to  an  eariy  tradition  recorded 
by  Roger  Williams,  the  latter  treatise  was  written 
with  xnilk  brought  daily  in  a  bottle  with  a  fresh 
sheet  of  paper  each  day  rolled  up  for  a  stopper  and 
the  written  sheet  returned  as  stopper  of  the  empty 
bottle  to  be  deciphered  by  a  friend. 

Helwys  seems  to  have  died  a  few  years  after  re- 
turning to  England.  Miu-ton  was  thenceforth 
leader  of  the  party.  By  1624  or  1626,  as  is  learned 
from  correspondence  of  members  of  Murton's  con- 
nection with  the  Mennonites  of  Amsterdam  pre- 
served in  the  archives  of  the  latter  (B.  Evans,  Early 
English  Baptists,  ii,  London,  1862,  pp.  21-22),  there 
were,  besides  the  congregation  at  Newgate,  Lon- 


don, small  congregations  at  Lincoln,  Tiverton,  Salis- 
bury, and  Coventry,  aggregating  about  150  mem- 
bers. Differences  had  by  this  time  arisen  among 
the  brethren  and  a  minority,  led  by  Elias  Tookey, 
had  been  excommunicated.  Both  sides  sought 
the  moral  support  and  the  fellowship  of  the  Amster- 
dam Mennonite  church.  As  usual,  the  Mennonite 
brethren  were  extremely  cautious,  and  required  to 
be  accurately  informed  on  many  points  before  com- 
mitting themselves  to  either  party.  Tookey  failed 
to  satisfy  the  Mennonites  on  a  number  of  points: 
he  and  his  party  thought  it  right  to  oel^rate  the 
Supper  in  the  absence  of  an  ordained  minister; 
were  not  willing  to  refuse  oaths  or  militaiy  service; 
while  none  of  them  denied  the  deity  of  Christ, 
there  was  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  was  in- 
volved in  his  deity.  They  wished  the  Mennonites 
to  ¥mte  to  Murton  and  his  friends  on  their  behalf 
**  in  order  to  augment  peace  anid  welfare.''  In 
1626  two  comnussioners  from  the  five  churches  of 
Murton's  connection  visited  the  Mennonites  of 
Amsterdam  with  a  view  to  fellowship.  These  also 
were  disposed  to  defend  oaths  as  almost  necessary 
at  the  time  in  England  and  to  insist  that  Christ 
had  his  flesh  from  Mary.  Against  the 
^^^^J^^*^**  practise  of  the  M^monites  they  were 
^"^•fv^  itron^y  indined  to  perpetuate  the 

le^mi^nA  weekly  celebration  of  the  Supper. 
They  acknowledge  that  the  minister- 
ing of  the  sacraments  is  inseparably  united  with 
the  ministering  of  the  word,  but  insist  that 
without  ordination  servants  of  the  church  may 
"  preach,  convert,  baptize,  and  perform  other  pub- 
lic actions  with  the  consent  of  the  church,  when  the 
bishops  are  not  present."  They  crave  the  indul- 
gence of  their  Dutch  brethren  in  a  difference  of 
opinion  regarding  the  right  of  a  Christian  to  exer- 
cise magistracy.  They  in»st  upon  the  right  of 
Christians  to  bear  arms  for  national  and  local  de- 
fense. The  Mennonites  treated  both  parties  kindly 
but  refused  to  enter  into  organic  imion  with  dther. 
Two  letters  addressed  to  the  Mennonites  in  1630- 
31,  the  one  by  the  church  at  Lincoln,  the  other  by 
that  at  Tiverton,  in  answer  to  letters  of  reproof 
occasioned  by  their  overreadiness  to  exercise  severe 
discipline  even  to  the  wasting  and  scattering  of 
their  constituencies,  turn  the  tables  upon  their 
somewhat  patronizing  coimselors,  justify  their 
efforts  to  purge  themselves  of  evil  by  abundant  ci- 
tation of  Scripture,  rebuke  the  Mennonites  for  their 
laxity,  which  if  they  had  known  before  they  applied 
for  imion  (1626)  they  would  first  have  sought  to 
reform,  and  blame  them  for  refusing  union  on 
grounds  that  can  not  be  shown  to  be  Scriptural. 
One  of  the  matters  of  complaint  was  that  the  Eng- 
lish antipedobaptists  disciplined  members  for  at- 
tending the  services  of  the  Established  Qiurch. 
There  is  no  indication  of  difference  of  opinion  re- 
specting the  act  of  baptism. 

John  Murton  seems  to  have  died  about  1630, 
when  his  widow  returned  to  Amsterdam  and  imited 
with  the  Mennonite  church. 

Somewhat  vague  traditions  of  the  existence  of 
Baptist  churches  about  this  time  (in  some  cases 
considerably  earlier)  at  Stony  Stratford,  Ashford, 
Biddenden,  Eyethome,  Hill  Cliffe,  Bocking,  Canter- 
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bury,  and  Amersham  are  still  current  in  England. 
Attempts  to  confirm  these  traditions  by  antiqua- 
rian research  have  so  far  failed.  Some  of  the  Bap- 
tist churches  that  claim  early  foundation  may  have 
grown  out  of  Anabaptist,  Lollard,  or  Separatist 
congregations  of  the  earlier  time.  LitUe  further 
is  known  of  English  antipedobaptist  life  until  about 
1640-42,  when  in  common  with  the  Calvinistic  anti- 
pedobaptists,  they  became  convinced  that  immer- 
sion alone  is  baptism. 

2.  Biseof  thePartioolar  (Oalvlnlstio)  BaptUts: 
In  1616  Henry  Jacob,  a  learned  Puritan  minister, 
who  for  some  years  had  been  pastor  of  an  English 
congregation  at  Middelburg,  Zealand,  and  who 
had  published  a  number  of  works  against  the 
English  establishment,  after  much  conference  with 
his  Separatist  brethren  in  the  Netherlands  and  in 
England  and  much  fasting  and  prayer  with  his 
associates,  reached  the  conviction  that  duty  re- 
quired him  to  return  to  England  and  to  "  venture 
himself  for  the  kingdom  of  Christ's  sake."  Such 
of  his  members  as  chose  to  return  with  him  he 
organized  anew  at  Southwark,  London,  all  cov- 
enanting together  "  to  walk  in  all  God's  ways  as 
he  had  revealed  or  should  make  known  to  them." 
The  congregation  proceeded  to  choose  and  ordain 
Jacob  pastor  and  "  many  saints  were  joined  to 
them."  After  about  eight  years  of  heroic  service 
and  suffering,  Jacob  emigrated  to  America.  After 
an  interval,  John  Lathrop  became  pastor  and  with 
many  of  the  members  spent  much  of  the  time  in 
prison.  Finding  it  impossible  to  labor  in  England 
Lathrop  also  sailed  for  America  (1634).  In  1633, 
differences  of  opinion  having  arisen  as  to  recog- 
nition of  the  parish  churches,  a  number  of  the 
brethren  were  peaceably  dismissed  to  form  an 
independent  congregation,  "  Mr.  Eaton  with  some 
others  receiving  a  further  baptism."  John  Spils- 
buiy's  name  does  not  appear  among 
1.  Oonffre-  the  seceders  of  1633,  but  some  time 
nations  in  between   this   date   and   the   second 

London,  secession  of  1638  he  had  become  the 
pastor  of  an  antipedobaptist  congre- 
gation; whether  this  was  distinct  from  Eaton's 
congregation  does  not  cleaiiy  appear.  The  record 
reads*  "  These  also  being  of  the  same  judgment 
with  Sam  Eaton  and  desiring  to  depart  and  not  be 
censured,  our  interest  in  them  was  remitted  with 
prayer  made  in  their  behalf,  June  8,  1638,  they 
having  just  forsaken  us  and  joined  with  Mr.  Spil»- 
bury."  Shortly  before  or  shortly  after  this  seces- 
sion William  Kiffin,  then  a  yoimg  man  of  twenty- 
two,  afterward  till  1701  one  of  the  most  influential 
leaders  of  the  Particular  Baptists,  united  with 
Eaton.  The  learned  and  sealous  Henry  Jessey 
had  become  pastor  of  the  Jacob-Lathrop  church  in 
1637  In  1640  the  conviction  that  "  dipping  the 
body  into  the  water"  is  the  only  valid  baptism 
forced  itself  upon  a  number  of  the  members  and  the 
matter  was  much  agitated  in  antipedobaptist 
circles.  As  a  result  of  conferences  on  this  matter 
Richard  Blount,  who  understood  Dutch,  was  sent 
to  Holland  where  the  Collegiants  of  Rhynsburg 
(see  Colleoiantb)  were  practising  immersion,  and 
received  baptism  at  the  hands  of  J.  Batte,  a  teacher 
among  them.  This  party  had  arisen  about  1619, 
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but  its  inunersion  may  have  been  derived  from  the 
Polish  (Socinian)  antipedobaptists.  On  his  return 
Blount  immersed  Blacklock,  and  they  two  bap- 
tized large  numbers  (1641).  The  immersionist 
antipedobaptists  had  by  this  time  formed  them- 
selves into  two  companies.  Spilsbury  insisted  that 
**  baptizedness  is  not  essential  to  the  administra- 
tor "  of  baptism  and,  with  a  number  of  adherents, 
discountenanced  Blount's  method  of  restoring 
baptism.  As  the  a^tation  had  been  going  on  for 
some  months  before  Blount's  journey  to  Holland, 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  Spilsbury  and  his  adherents, 
including  Kiffin,  had  some  time  before  introduced 
inunersion  independently.  Spibbiuy's  argument 
against  the  necessity  of  succession  in  baptism  pre- 
vailed. In  1643  friendly  discussion  of  the  question 
of  infant  baptism  was  renewed  in  the  congregation 
of  which  Jessey  was  pastor.  Hanserd  Knoll3rs, 
a  university  graduate  and  Puritan  preacher,  who 
had  spent  some  time  in  New  England  and  had  found 
himself  out  of  harmony  with  the  theocracy,  was 
at  this  time  a  member  of  Jessey's  church.  Accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  records  "  H.  K.,  our  brother, 
not  being  satisfied  for  baptizing  his  child,  after 
it  had  been  endeavored  by  the  elder  and  by  one  or 
two  more,  himself  referred  to  the  church  then  that 
they  might  satisfy  him  or  he  rectify  them,  if  amiss 
therein,  which  was  well  accepted.  Hence  meetings 
were  appointed  for  conference  about  it  .  .  .  and 
each  was  performed  with  prayer  and  much  love." 
An  interesting  outline  of  the  arguments  pro  and 
con  by  Jessey  and  Knoll3rs,  in  which  other  brethren 
(Kiffin  among  them)  joined,  is  given  in  the  record. 
A  considerable  number  were  convinced  with  KnoUys 
against  the  baptism  of  infants,  and  the  church 
after  taking  the  advice  of  the  elders  and  brethren 
of  other  churches  (including  Praisegod  Barebone, 
Dr.  Parker,  Thomas  Goodwin  Philip  Nye,  Simpson, 
and  Burrows),  several  of  whom  had  recentiy 
returned  from  exile  in  the  Netherlands  and  were 
to  become  prominent  members  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly,  it  was  decided,  that  inasmuch  as  the 
antipedobaptist  brethren  had  absented  them- 
selves, not  from  obstinacy,  but  from  tender  con- 
science and  holiness,  and  in  order  to  avoid  dis- 
turbing the  proceedings  of  the  church,  that  the 
church  would  not  "  excommunicate,  no,  nor  ad- 
monish, which  is  only  to  obstinate,  to  count  them 
still  of  our  church  and  pray  (for)  and  love  them," 
and  to  ^'  desire  conversing  together  so  far  as  their 
principles  permit  them."  By  this  time  Kiffin 
had  become  pastor  of  a  church  and  some  of  those 
who  left  Jessey's  church  on  this  occasion  joined 
with  him,  while  others  organized  themselves  into 
a  new  church  with  KnoUys  as  pastor  (1644). 

By  October  1644,  the  Calvinistic  antipedobap- 
tists of  London  who  had  adopted  immersion  as  the 
exclusively  valid  form  of  baptism  "had  become 
seven  churches."  At  this  time,  in  order  to  defend 
themselves  against  charges  of  Arminianism,  oppo- 
sition to  civil  government,  etc.,  usually  associated 
with  the  name  "  Anabaptist "  and  slanderously 
urged  agiunst  themselves,  representatives  of  these 
churches  united  in  a  confession  of  faith  in  fifty-two 
articles,  wherein  along  with  Calvinistic  teachings 
on  theology,  Christology,  and  anthropology,  are 
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set  forth  Baptist  views  of  baptism  and  the  Supper 
(the  "  dipping  or  plunging  of  the  body  "  of  the 
believer  "  under  water,"  Uie  Supper 
8.  Oonfss-  to  be  partaken  of  after  baptism), 
^^^  magistracy,  oaths,  etc.,  and  a  vigor- 
ous statement  of  the  doctrine  of 
liberty  of  conscience.  "  But  if  any  man  shall 
impose  upon  us  anything  that  we  see  not  to  be 
commanded  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  we  should 
in  his  strength  rather  embrace  all  reproaches  and 
tortures  of  men,  to  be  stripped  of  all  outward  com- 
forts, and,  if  it  were  possible,  to  die  a  thousand 
deaths,  rather  than  do  anything  against  the  least 
tittle  of  the  truth  of  God,  or  against  the  light  of  our 
own  consciences."  This  confession  was  signed  by 
fifteen  brethren  representing  the  seven  churches. 
The  name  of  Kiffin  stands  first,  those  of  Spilsbury, 
Skippard,  Qunne,  Webb,  Hobson,  and  Phelps,  are 
first  in  the  other  groups.  In  the  second  edition 
(1646)  a  French  church  represented  by  Le  Barbier 
and  Le  Duret  is  added,  and  the  names  of  Hanserd 
KnoUys,  Benjamin  Cox,  and  Thomas  Holms  ap- 
pear for  the  first  time. 

The  following  record,  written  apparently  by 
Jessey,  dates  from  1644:  "  After  that  H.  Jessey  was 
convinced  also,  the  next  morning  early  after  that 
which  had  been  a  day  of  solenm  seeking  the  Lord 
in  fasting  and  prayer  (That  if  infant  baptism  were 
unlawful  and  if  we  should  be  further  baptized,  etc., 
the  Lord  would  not  hide  it  from  us,  but  cause  us 
to  know  it).  First  H.  Jessey  was  convinced  against 
pedobaptism  and  then  that  himself  should  be 
baptised  (notwithstanding  many  conferences  with 
his  honored  and  beloved  brethren  Mr.  Nye,  Mr. 
Th.  Goodwin,  Mr.  Burroughs,  Mr.  Greenhill,  Mr. 
Cradock,  Mr.  Carter,  etc.,  etc.  .  .  .),  and  was 
baptized  by  Mr.  Knollys,  and  then  by  degrees  he 
baptized  many  of  the  church,  when  convinced 
they  desired  it."  Several  who  had  left  the  church 
to  become  Baptists  now  returned.  Jessey  long 
continued  to  minister  to  a  mixed  congregation. 
Baptists  and  pedobaptists  mutually  tolerating 
each  other.  In  the  general  religious  ferment  which 
set  in  with  the  opening  of  the  Long  Parliament 
(Nov.  3,  1640)  and  the  greater  freedom  which  was 
then  allowed,  many  who  had  doubted  the  pro- 
priety of  infant  baptism  felt  free  to  avow  and 
propagate  their  principles. 

8.  Oeneral  Baptists  from  1641  Onward:  It  is 
probable  that  most  or  all  of  the  antipedobaptist 
churches  of  the  Helwys-Murton  connection  sur- 
vived the  Laudian  persecutions  and  others  may 
have  arisen  after  1 632.  Thomas  Lamb  was  lurested 
at  Colchester  for  disseminating  heresy  some  time 
before  1640.  After  his  release  he  resumed  his 
ministry  in  London  and  is  said  to  have  become 
familiar  with  nearly  every  prison  in  London  and 
its  vicinity.  At  the  beginning  of  this  period  he 
was  pastor  of  a  congregation  in  Bell-alley,  which 
became  a  fruitful  mother  of  churches.  In  1643 
he  was  reenforced  by  Henry  Denne,  who  had  been 
educated  at  Cambridge  and  was  instrumental, 
^ith  Lamb  and  several  other  zealous  evangelists, 
in  the  conversion  of  multitudes  in  Huntingtonshire, 
Cambridgeshire,  Lincolnshire,  Kent,  and  elsewhere. 
Lamb's  church  became  a  missionary  society  which 


sent  forth  evangelists  into  various  parts  of  England 
and  into  Wales.  Between  1641  and  1649  about 
ten  associations  are  si^posed  to  have  been  estab- 
lished, with  quarteriy,  half-yearly,  or  annual 
meetings,  for  edificatory,  disciplinary,  and  mis- 
sionary purposes.  Possibly  from  eariy  connection 
with  the  Blennonites,  the  General  Bi^tists  empha- 
sized connectional  church  govemm^it  rather  than 
church  independency.  Several  years  before  1671 
a  General  Assembly  of  the  churches  of  the  entire 
connection  had  been  fonned,  which 
1.  Orvan-  usually  met  in  London.  The  General 
Isationand  Baptist  churches  exercised  a  rigorous 
Polity.  discipline  over  their  membership  in 
matters  of  doctrine  and  life.  Per- 
nstence  in  Calvinistic  teaching  (as  in  denial  of  the 
universality  of  the  atonement)  was  a  ground 
of  excommunication.  Divisive  controversies  on 
church  singing  and  on  the  imposition  of  hands 
occupied  a  large  share  of  attention.  Quakers  and 
Ranters  invaded  the  congr^ations  and  in  some 
eases  were  responsible  for  decimating  thdr  membo^ 
ship.  Divided  congregations,  churches  at  variance 
with  neighboring  churches,  and  even  aggrieved 
individusjs  could  i^peal  to  the  associations.  The 
General  Assembly  became  virtually  a  court  of 
appeal  from  churches  and  associations.  An  ag- 
grieved member  of  a  church  might  appeal  to  two 
or  more  neighboring  churches,  which  were  under 
obligation  to  hear  and  judge  the  case.  From  such 
a  judgment,  appeal  might  be  made  to  the  asso- 
ciation and  from  this  to  the  General  Assembly. 
Thus  every  local  difficulty  was  likely  to  pervade 
the  entire  connection.  Thus  equipped  with  a 
S3rstem  of  graduated  courts  of  appeal,  the  connec- 
tion came  to  feel  the  need  of  general  executive 
officers,  and  found  the  New  Testament  prototype 
of  what  they  wanted  in  the  apoetolate.  Th^ 
•officials  were  called  *'  messengers  "  or  ''  bishops." 
According  to  the  Orthodox  Creed  (1678),  "  The 
bishops  have  the  government  of  those  churches 
that  had  su£Frage  in  their  election,  ordinarily, 
as  also  to  preach  the  word  to  the  world."  Thomas 
Grantham  (in  Christianismus  Primitivus,  London, 
1678),  a  chief  defender  of  Baptist  episcopacy, 
thus  defined  the  office:  "1.  To  plant  churches 
where  there  are  none;  2.  To  set  in  order  such 
churches  as  want  officers  to  order  their  affairs; 
and  3.  To  assist  faithful  pastors  or  churches  against 
usurpers  and  those  that  trouble  the  peace  of  par- 
ticular churches  by  false  doctrines."  Grantham 
expressed  the  wish  that  representatives  of  all  the 
baptized  churches  in  the  worid  might  meet  occa- 
sionally in  a  great  consistory  to  consider  matters 
of  difference  among  them.  The  Lincolnshire 
Association  in  1775  gave  still  more  ample  powen 
to  the  **  messenger,"  who  is  said  to  have  "  full 
liberty  and  authority,  according  to  the  Gospd, 
to  freely  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  churches 
respecting  both  the  pastor  and  people,  to  see  that 
the  pastors  do  their  duty  in  their  places,  and  the 
people  theirs;  he  is  to  exhort,  admonish,  and 
reprove  both  the  one  and  the  other,  as  occasion 
calls  for.  In  virtue  of  his  office,  he  is  to  watch 
over  the  several  flocks  committed  to  his  care  and 
charge,  ...  to  labor  to  keep  out  innovations  in 
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doctrine,  worship,  and  discipline,  and  to  stand  up 
in  defense  of  the  Gospel." 

The  General  Baptists  were  greatly  prospered 
during  the  Civil  War,  in  which  they  heartily  par- 
ticipated, and  during  the  Cromwellian  period. 
Along  with  other  dissenters  they  suffered  severely 
under  Charles  II.  After  the  Revolution  (1688-89), 
owing  in  part  to  the  disciplinary  S3rstem  already 
described  and  still  more  to  the  pervasive  influence 
of  Socinianism,  disintegration  set  in.  The  process 
was  accelerated  by  their  resistance  to  the  evan- 
gelical revival  led  by  the  Wesleys  and  Whitefield. 
By  1770  they  had  dwindled  to  small  proportions 
and  most  of  those  that  remained  had  become 
imitarian. 

In  1743  a  religious  revival  occurred  in  the  vicinity 
of  Barton.  After  a  time  the  converts  became  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  immer- 
2.  Bevlval  sion  and  brought  a  large  tub  into  the 
at  Barton,  meeting-house  for  tl^  dipping  of 
infants.  Without  any  knowledge  of 
Baptists  they  became  convinced  (1755)  that 
believers  only  should  be  baptized  and  they  pro- 
ceeded to  introduce  baptism  anew,  Donithrope 
baptizing  Kendrick,  who  in  turn  baptized  his 
baptizer,  and  the  two  baptized  between  sixty  and 
seventy  others.  Those  who  did  not  feel  the  need 
of  a  further  baptism  were  allowed  to  remain  in 
communion.  Their  numbers  multiplied  imtil  by 
1770  six  Baptist  churches  with  near  a  thousand 
members  and  ten  ordained  pastors  had  resulted 
from  the  movement. 

In  1762  Dan  Taylor  (q.v.),  a  young  man  of 
twenty-four,  who  had  recently  been  converted  in 
the  Wesleyan  meetings  and  had  been  engaging  suc- 
cessfully in  evangelistic  work  in  Yorkshire,  became 
oonvinoed  independently  of  the  unscripturalness  of 
infant  baptism,  left  the  Wesleyans,  and  associated 
himself  with  four  others  who  had  had  a  similar  ex- 
perience at  Heptonstall.  Having  reached  Bap- 
tist convictions  and  having  learned  of  some  General 
Baptists  in  Lincolnshire,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  distant,  Taylor  journeyed  in  the  midst  of  win- 
ter and  was  baptized  by  Jeffries,  pastor  of  the  Gam- 
ston  church.  Taylor  proved  hiniself  a  master  work- 
man and  by  1770  he  had  founded  or  rescued  from 
decay  fifteen  churches,  which  imited  in  forming 
a  ''  New  Connection  of  General  Baptist  churches, 
with  a  design  to  revive  experimental 
Nttw  Oon.  ^^^io^  or  primitive  Christianity  in 

neotion.  "  ^*"*^  ^^^  practise."  The  brief  arti- 
cles of  faith  combine  evangelical  Ar- 
minianism  with  insistence  on  believers'  baptism 
(immersion)  as  indispensable.  Socinian  views  of 
the  person  of  Christ  and  hyper-Calvinistic  antino- 
mianism  are  explicitly  condenmed.  The  New 
Connection  rigorously  excluded  from  membership 
General  Baptists  of  the  older  type  who  would  not 
sign  their  confession  and  whose  ministers  failed  to 
come  up  to  their  standard  of  personal  religious  ex- 
perience. By  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  New  Connection  had  an  academy  for  the  train- 
ing of  ministers,  had  engaged  in  Sunday-school 
work,  and  had  started  a  magazine.  Their  mem- 
bership had  grown  to  about  four  thousand.  It  is 
probable  that   the  General  Baptist   churches  of 


the  older  type  had  about  the  same  nimiber  of 
members  at  the  same  time. 

During  the  nineteenth  century  the  denomim^ 
tion  grew  in  nimibers,  education^  and  literary  en- 
terprise, and  in  missionary  activity.  In  1816  they 
formed  a  missionary  society  and  entered  upon 
foreign  work.  Their  most  influential  leader  at  this 
time  was  J.  G.  Pike.  For  many  years  the  General 
Baptists  had  joined  with  the  Particular  Baptists 
in  the  Baptist  Union  and  there  had  been  a  free  in- 

terchange  of  pulpits  and  members.    In 

'n^  *^*    1891  a  union  of  General  and  Particular 

^^^^^      Baptists  was  effected.     Until  recent 

Century.    ^"^^  ^^^  General  Baptists  had  almost 

uniformly  practised  restricted  com- 
mimion  and  rigorously  excluded  Calvinistic  Bap- 
tists from  the  Supper.  During  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury their  views  on  this  matter  became  assimilated 
to  those  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Particular 
Baptists. 

4.  Particular  Baptists  from  1644  Onward:  From 
the  date  of  the  signing  of  the  confession  of  1644-46, 
Baptists  of  the  Calvinistic  type  went  forward  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  Through  the  evangelistic  efforts 
of  John  Myles  and  Vavasour  Powell  Baptists  eariy 
gained  a  firm  footing  in  Wales.  In  1651  four 
churches  met  at  Carmarthen  to  consider  the  ques- 
tions of  singing  of  psalms  and  the  laying-on  of  hands, 
and  a  year  earlier  three  of  the  churches  had  gath- 
ered for  consultation  on  missionary  business.  The 
meeting  of  1650  had  voted  that  each  church  should 
raise  ten  pounds  for  the  dissemination  of  the  gospel. 
From  this  time  onward  the  Welsh  Baptists  made 
much  of  associations  and  these  were  the  prototypes 
of  the  Philadelphia  Association  in  America  (see  be- 
low, II,  1,  {  8).  The  London  churches  were  active 
in  evangelizing  the  provinces,  leading  ministers 

spending  much  time  in  this  kind  of 

keiitora!    ^^^^-    Baptists  of  both  types  were 

tion.       ^'^^^  numerous  in  the  Parliamentary 

army,  many  of  whose  officers  were  of 
this  persuasion  (Fleetwood,  Cromwell's  son-in-law 
and  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  Major  General  Har- 
rison, Col.  Hutchinson,  Major  Paul  Hobson,  and 
others).  Baptist  officers  were  in  several  cases 
effective  preachers  and  most  of  them  gave  every 
encouragement  to  Baptist  preaching  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  Baptist  churches  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  camps.  The  efforts  of  the  Westminster  As- 
sembly and  of  the  Presbyterian  Parliament  to  check 
the  spread  of  Baptist  principles  proved  ineffective, 
and  Baptists  and  Independents  became  so  power- 
ful in  the  army  that  they  were  able  to  dissolve  the 
Assembly  and  to  cast  out  the  Presbyterian  mem- 
bers of  Parliament.  Baptists  encouraged  Crom- 
well to  assiune  the  headship  of  the  state;  but  they 
soon  grew  weary  of  his  military  government.  It 
seems  well  established  that  their  determined  op- 
position prevented  Cromwell  from  accepting  the 
royal  title  when  it  was  pressed  upon  him  by  others. 
Harrison,  who  had  been  active  in  the  trial  and  exe- 
cution of  Charies  I,  became  Cromwell's  bitter  op- 
ponent. He  embraced  socialistic  and  millenarian 
ideas.  John  Milton  advocated  Baptist  prindjdes 
and  was  a  stanch  antipedobaptist,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  that  he  was  ever  a  member  of  a  Baptist 
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church.  Among  Cromwell's  "  Tryers,"  appointed 
to  pass  upon  the  qualifications  of  candidates  for 
the  pulpits  of  endowed  churches  were  Henry  Jessey, 
Daniel  Dyke,  and  John  Tombes,  a  highly  educated 
collegian  who  wrote  and  disputed  against  infant  bap- 
tism. These  and  about  twenty-two  other  Baptist 
ministers  thought  it  right  to  accept  appointments  as 
pastors  of  endowed  churches,  a  majority  of  the 
parishioners  in  each  case  petitioning  for  their  serv- 
ices. Hanserd  Knollys  and  many  other  Baptist 
ministers  protested  against  the  Court  of  Tryers  as 
too  much  like  the  High  Commission  Court  of  Laud's 
time.  Besides  being  one  of  the  most  influential 
and  devoted  pastors  of  his  time,  William  Kiffin  was 
a  successful  msn  of  affairs  and  by  the  liberal  use  of 
his  wealth  promoted  the  Baptist  cause. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  the  first  Particular  Bap- 
tist congregations  were  formed  by  peaceable  with- 
drawal from  a  pedobaptist  church  and  that  Jessey 
remained  pastor  of  a  mixed  church.  Open  com- 
munion was  from  the  first  practised  by  most  of  the 
churches.  Controversy  between  Kiffin  and  Bunyan, 
in  which  the  latter  denied  that  differences  of  opin- 
ion and  practise  respecting  an  external  rite  should 
be  allowed  to  hinder  the  manifestation  of  Chris- 
tian love  and  brotherhood  in  the  Supper,  left  the 
question  an  open  one. 

In  1653  several  churches  in  Ireland  that  had  been 
formed  through  the  labors  of  London  ministers  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  their  brethren  in  London  sug- 
gesting the  desirability  of  "  brotherly  correspond- 
ence "  with  them  and  through  them  "  with  all 
the  rest  of  the  churches  of  Christ  in  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Wales."  They  requested  that  two  or 
more  suitable  brethren  **  visit,  comfort,  and  con- 
firm all  the  flock  of  our  Lord  Jesus  that  are,  or 
have  given  up  their  names  to  be,  under  his  rule  and 
government,  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales." 
The  London  brethren  accepted  the  suggestion  and 
messengers  were  sent  out  to  visit  the  churches. 
Jessey  "  was  sent  by  divers  churches  to  visit  about 
thirty-six  congregations  in  Essex,  Sussex,  Norfolk, 
Middlesex."  In  the  same  year  a  dr- 
8.  Ooop-  cular  letter  was  addressed  by  many 
eration  churches  in  London,  Wales,  etc.,  to 
XT^on.  other  churches,  suggesting  the  sending 
of  messengers  to  a  meeting  with  a 
view  to  harmonizing  doctrine  and  practise  among 
the  churches  and  arranging  for  the  approval  and 
sending  out  of  teachers.  The  Western  Association 
was  formed  the  same  year,  the  Midland  Association 
in  1655.  The  Western  Association  in  1655  ap- 
pointed and  ordained  Thomas  Collier,  its  most  in- 
fluential leader,  "  Greneral  Superintendent  and 
Messenger  to  all  the  Associated  Churches."  In 
1656  this  association  adopted  a  confession  of 
faith  (the  "  Somerset  ")  in  which  the  duty  of  the 
churches  individually  and  collectively  to  "  preach 
the  gospel  to  the  world  "  is  asserted,  and  special 
recognition  is  made  of  obligation  to  labor  for  the 
conversion  of  the  Jews.  It  may  be  worthy  of  note 
that  Henry  Jessey,  who  was  an  enthusiastic  He- 
braist, was  deeply  interested  in  the  Jews  of  his  time 
and  raised  a  considerable  amount  of  money  for 
the  relief  of  the  persecuted  and  distressed. 
Particular  Baptists  as  well  as  Greneral,  though 


probably  not  to  so  large  an  extent,  suffered  much 
from  the  intrusion  of  Familists,  Seekers,  Ranters, 
and  Fifth  Monarchy  M^i. 

Bi^tists  promoted  the  restoration  of  Charies  II 
and  accepted  in  good  faith  his  assurances  of  tcdera- 
tion.  The  uprising  of  the  Fifth  Monarchy  Men 
(q.v.),  led  by  Heniy  Venner  (1661),  was  the  occasion 
of  an  outbreak  of  persecution.  Twenty-six  Bap- 
tist ministers  who  had  held  benefices  under  the 
Oomwellian  regime  were  deposed  through  the 
execution  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  (1662),  the 
least  regrettable  of  the  results  of  the  Restoration. 
These  ministers,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  been 
educated  in  the  Established  Chiutsh  and  no  doubt 
justified  themselves  in  abetting  a  union  of  Church 
and  State  by  the  practical  consideration  that  the 
funds  were  available  for  the  support  of  a  ministry 
and  that  it  was  bettter  for  them  to  do  the  service 
to  which  they  were  invited  rather  than  to  leave 
the  people  destitute  or  with  inferior  pastors.  The 
Bill  of  Indulgence  (1675)  opened  the  way  for  efforts 
to  strengthen  the  ministry  of  dissenting  churches. 
In  the  same  year  the  Particular  Baptist  ministers 
of  London  requested  the  churches  in  En^and 
and  Wales  to  send  representatives  to  meet  in  Lon- 
don the  following  May,  with  a  view  to  taking 
measures    for    "  providing    an    orderiy    standing 

ministiy  in  the  church,  who  might 
8.  To  1717.  give  themselves  to  reading  and  study, 

and  so  become  able  ministers  of  the 
New  Testament."  The  meeting  se^ns  not  to  have 
occurred  till  1677,  when  a  confession  of  faith,  that 
of  the  Westminster  Assembly  with  necessary  modi- 
fications, was  adopted  and  formally  promulgated. 
In  1680  (just  after  the  Revolution  and  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  Act  of  Toleration)  representatives 
of  about  a  hundred  churches  assembled  for  the 
expression  of  fellowship  and  the  reaflirming  of  the 
confession  of  1677.  The  meeting  was  most  har- 
monious, scarcely  a  note  of  dissent  being  heard. 
A  dearth  of  property  qualified  pastors  is  lamented. 
Diiring  the  Civil  War  and  Commonwealth  times 
many  highly  educated  ministers  from  the  Estab- 
lished Church  had  joined  the  Baptist  ranks.  This 
source  of  supply  had  failed.  Failure  "  to  make  gos- 
pel-provision for  their  maintenance  "  is  thought 
to  be  one  of  the  reasons  why  so  few  competent  men 
devote  themselves  wholly  to  the  work.  For  rranedy- 
ing  this  defect  it  was  decided  to  raise  "  a  public  stock 
or  fund  of  money,"  "  first  by  a  free-will  offering 
to  the  Lord;  and  secondly,  by  a  subscription, 
every  one  declaring  what  he  is  wilMng  to  give  weekly, 
monthly,  or  quarteriy  to  it."  "A  general  fast 
in  all  the  congregations  "  was  arranged  for,  a  list 
of  "  evils  to  be  bewailed  and  mourned  over"  is 
given,  and  special  prayer  is  to  be  offered  for  the 
conversion  of  "  the  poor  Jews."  The  assembly 
was  careful  to  disclaim  "  superiority  and  superin- 
tendency  over  the  churches  "  and  determined  that 
in  future  assemblies  no  differences  between  churches 
and  persons  should  be  debated.  Nine  London 
brethren  were  entrusted  with  the  collection  and 
the  administration  of  the  fund  for  the  assistance  of 
weak  churches,  the  sending  forth  of  missionaries, 
and  the  assistance  of  gifted  and  soxmd  men  "in 
attaining  to  the  knowledge  and  imderstanding  of 
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the  languages,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew/'  The 
question  of  open  or  restricted  communion  was 
left  to  the  churches,  each  to  act  in  the  matter  "  as 
they  have  received  from  the  Lord."  The  assembly 
of  1691  was  made  up  of  representatives  of  a  hun- 
dred churches  belonging  to  twelve  associations. 
In  1692  it  was  decided  to  divide  the  assembly, 
one  portion  to  meet  in  London  and  the  other  in 
Bristol,  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  these 
assemblies  not  to  be  accountable  to  each  other 
and  each  to  send  messengers  to  the  other.  At 
this  time  a  grievous  controversy  was  raging  on  the 
question  "  whether  the  praises  of  God  should  be 
simg  in  public  assemblies,"  Kiffin,  Eeach,  Cox, 
Steed,  and  other  leading  brethren  being  involved. 
It  was  decided  to  refer  the  matter  to  seven  breth- 
ren appointed  by  the  assembly,  who  adminis- 
tered a  scathing  rebuke  to  the  offenders,  which 
was  taken  in  good  part.  The  Bristol  meeting 
prospered,  but  the  London  meeting  declined. 
The  Broadmead  church,  Bristol,  was  one  of  the 
earliest  and  strongest  of  the  Particular  Baptist 
Churches  outside  of  London  and  the  importance 
of  Bristol  as  a  Baptist  center  was  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  endowment  left  by  Edward  Terrill  (d.  1686) 
with  the  Broadmead  church  for  ministerial  educa- 
tion, which  became  available  in  1717.  Out  of  this 
foundation  grew  the  theological  college  that  from 
its  inception  has  been  one  of  the  chief  factors  in 
the  progress  of  the  denomination. 

In  1717  the  London  ministers  inaugurated  another 
missionary  fund.  The  great  leaders  of  the  past 
century  had  all  passed  away,  and  there  had  been 
a  marked  decline  in  the  Baptist  cause.  The  older 
assembly  with  its  fund  se^ns  to  have  become 
extinct.  Benjamin  Stinton,  pastor  of  one  of  the 
wealthier  churches,  and  the  Hollis  brothers,  wealthy 
business  men,  who  while  contributing  liberally 
for  the  support  of  Baptist  work  regularly  attended 
Presbyterian  services,  urged  that  General  Baptists 
be  invited  to  cooperate  in  the  raising  and  admin- 
istration of  the  fund  and  to  participate  in  its  use. 
This  cooperation  was  refused,  but  there  was  in 
London  at  this  time  a  strong  sentiment  in  favor 
of  Baptist  union.  The  fund  was  to  be  administered 
by  representatives  of  the  contributing  churches, 
to  be  appointed  in  numbers  propor- 
4.  To  1776.  tioned  to  their  contributions,  and 
individual  contributors  not  members 
of  contributing  churches  participated  in  the  man- 
agement. John  Hollis  was  for  years  treasurer 
of  the  fund  and  left  it  a  large  legacy.  It  may  be 
observed  that  to  the  Hollis  family  Harvard  Univer- 
sity was  indebted  for  endowment  and  equipment. 
In  opposition  to  this  unionistio  movement,  a 
"  Society  of  Ministers  of  the  Particular  Baptist 
Persuasion  "  was  formed  1723-24,  which  for  many 
years  exerted  a  powerful  and  wide-spread  influence. 
By  way  of  reaction  against  the  Socinian  teachings 
that  were  pervading  the  Established  Chiirch  and 
all  the  dissenting  bodies.  Particular  Baptist  theo- 
logians like  John  Gill  and  John  Brine  promulgated 
a  high  type  of  Calvinistic  teaching  that  in  the  minds 
of  the  uncultured  easily  degenerated  into  fatalism 
and  antinomianism.  Many  Particular  Baptist 
ministers  went  to  the  extreme  of  considering  it  an 
I.- 30 


impertinence  to  preach  to  the  xmregenerate  or  to 
pray  for  them,'and  many  chiirches  excluded  from  fel- 
lowship any  who  dissented  from  their  fatalistic  views. 
Byl75i3  there  had  been  such  a  decline  that  JohnRy- 
land,  who  made  a  careful  inquiry,  could  find  only 
4,930  Particular  Baptists  in  England  and  Wales. 
They  opposed  the  evangelical  revival  with  almost 
fanatical  seal.  In  the  London  and  Bristol  centers 
there  remained  a  number  of  more  moderate  pastors 
and  churches.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  pas- 
tors educated  at  Bristol  rarely  carried  their  doc- 
trine and  practise  to  the  fatalistic  and  antinomian 
extreme. 

The  conversion  of  Andrew  Fuller  (q.v.)  to  evan- 
gelical views,  chiefly  through  the  reading  of  a  pamph- 
let by  Jonathan  Eidwards  on  the  importance  of  a 
general  union  of  Christians  in  prayer  for  a  revival 
of  religion,  and  through  the  influence  of  the  evan- 
gelical revival  in  England,  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  Particular  Baptists.  For  a  few  years 
before  1792  ministers  of  the  Northamptonshire 
Association,  imder  Fuller's  leadership,  held  monthly 
prayer-meetings  for  the  extension  of  the  gospel. 
In  May,  1792,  William  Carey  (q.v.)  having  become 
deeply  impressed  with  the  destitution  of  the 
heathen  and  the  duty  of  Christians  to  carry  out  the 

great  commission,  preached  a  sermon 

*^*jt5f'*^  on  the  topic:  "Expect  great  things 
Xlssiomirv  ^^^  ^^^'  attempt  great  things  for 

Bnter-'^  God,"  which  made  a  profound  im- 
prise.  pression  and  led  to  the  organization, 
a  few  months  later  (Oct.  2),  at  Ketter- 
ing (Fuller's  church)  of  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Sodety.  From  this  time  onward.  Fuller  devoted 
much  of  his  time  and  effort  to  the  diffusion  of  the 
missionary  spirit  throughout  his  denomination 
and  among  dissenters  and  churchmen.  He 
visited  from  time  to  time  all  parts  of  Britain 
in  the  interest  of  Carey's  mission.  His  popular 
but  profound  publications  disseminated  moderate 
Calvinistic  views  suffused  with  missionary  en- 
thusiasm. Not  since  the  Cromwellian  age  were 
Baptist  principles  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
religious  public  in  so  acceptable  a  manner.  Closely 
associated  with  Fuller  was  John  Ryland  (q.v.), 
who  in  1783  became  pastor  of  the  Broadmead 
church,  Bristol,  and  Principal  of  the  Baptist  College. 
For  thh-ty  years  he  exerted  a  wide-spread  influence 
as  pastor  and  teacher.  Among  the  students  that 
went  forth  from  the  college  were  John  Foster  and 
Robert  Hall  (qq.v.).  FuUer's  ciiief  Baptist  oppo- 
nents were  Abraham  Booth,  who  from  being  a 
General  Baptist  became  a  Particular  Baptist  of 
the  more  rigorous  type  and  wrote  largely  in  defense 
of  believers'  baptism,  restricted  communion,  and 
high  Calvinism  (''  Reign  of  Grace  "),  and  Alexander 
Maclean,  leader  of  the  Scotch  Baptists.  The 
successful  inauguration  of  missionary  work  in 
India  and  Carey's  achievements  in  the  acquisition 
of  Oriental  languages  and  in  Bible  translation  gave 
the  denomination  a  prestige  and  popular  accept- 
ance that  it  had  not  before  enjoycii.  By  1801 
the  Particular  Baptists  had  increased  to  29,000. 

The  work  of  the  denomination  in  Foreign  Mis- 
sions was  greatly  prospered,  and  commanded 
enthusiastio  support.    India,  Ceylon,  China,  Pales- 
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tine,  Africa,  the  Bahamas,  Trinidad,  San  Domingo, 
Turk's  Island,  and  Italy  are  the  present  bene- 
ficiaries. At  an  earlier  date  Jamaica  was  evan- 
gelised by  this  body.  The  present  annual  income 
of  the  Foreign  Ifissionary^  Society  is  about  £100,000. 
It  supports  about  three  hundred  missionaries  and 
evangelists  and  has  about  20,000  members  in  its 
mission  churches. 

About  1812  a  conviction  was  expressed  by  a 
writer  in  the  Baptist  Magazine  that,  while  numer- 
ically strong,  the  Baptists  of  England  and  Wales 
exerted  little  influence  because  of  their  lack  of 
union.  "  Union  of  the  most  extensive,  firm,  and 
durable  nature  "  was  eamesUy  advocated  by  him. 
A  number  of  brethren  met  in  London  the  same 
year  to  plan  for  a  union.  Particular  Baptists 
contended  much  more  strenuously  than  Greneral 
Baptists  for  church  independency,  and  the  recog- 
nition of  the  fullest  independence  of  the  local 
churches  was  indispensable.  Among  the  principal 
promoters  of  the  enterprise  were  Joseph  Ivimey,  the 
historian,  Drs.  Ryland  and  Rippon,  of  London,  and 
James  Hinton,  of  Oxford.  The  union  did  not  at 
once  take  firm  hold  on  the  denominational  life  or 
become  a  marked  success.  But  the  great  relig- 
ious and  political  upheaval  of  the  third  and  fourth 
decades  of  the  nineteenth  oentuiy  (Re- 
6.  Baptist  form  bills.  Catholic  Emancipation, 
XTnion.  alx^tion  of  Corporation  and  Test  Acts, 
Hampden  Controversy,  Tractarian 
Controversy,  etc.)  aroused  Baptists  anew  to  the 
importance  of  making  their  influence  felt  and  the 
Union  grew  in  importance.  The  determined  and 
successful  Romanizing  propaganda  of  the  Oxford 
school  and  the  disruption  (1843)  of  the  Scottish 
Church  encouraged  English  dissenters  to  believe 
that  disestablishment  was  possible  in  England 
and  led  to  concerted  efforts  for  religious  equality. 
At  the  formation  of  the  Anti-State^hurch  Asso- 
ciation (1844)  Baptists  were  the  only  religious  body 
represented.  In  the  recent  agitation  against  the  edu- 
cation act,  Dr.  John  Clifford  (q.v.)  was  the  recognised 
leader  and  to  him  and  his  free  church  coadjutors 
was  largely  due  the  victory  of  the  Liberal  party  in 
1906. 

Through  the  enthusiastic  advocacy  of  Robert  Rob- 
inson and  Robert  Hall,  and  other  favoring  influen- 
ces, open  communion  became  widely  prevalent  in 
England  early  in  the  nineteenth  century.  In  Wales, 
however,  restricted  conununion  has  always  prevailed. 
In  1845  a  number  of  ''  Strict  Baptist "  churches 
formed  the  Baptist  Evangelical  Society  under 
the  leadership  of  Dr.  John  Stock.  This  society 
imdertook  missionary  work  in  Germany  and  founded 
a  theological  college  at  Manchester.  The  most 
eminent  English  Baptist  leaders  of  the  present 
day  carry  their  liberality  so  far  as  to  practise  open 
or  mixed  membership.  Alexander  Maclaren,  the 
famous  Manchester  preacher  was  for  many  years 
pastor  of  a  mixed  church.  The  same  is  true  of  Dr. 
Clifford.  F.  B.  Meyer,  president  of  the  Baptist 
Union,  1905-06,  was  for  some  years  pastor  of  a 
pedobaptist  congregation  in  London. 

The  coming  of  Charles  Haddon  Spurgeon  to  the 
pulpit  of  New  Park  Street  Church,  London,  in  1854, 
marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  British  Baptists. 


Within  a  few  years  he  became  recognised  as  one  of 
the  greatest  of  preachers.  That  he  built  up  a 
church  of  six  thousand  members,  preached  regu- 
larly in  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle  to  7,000 
people  with  a  large  overflow,  that  he  reached 
through  his  published  sermons  millions  of  people 
throughout  tlie  worid,  represent  only  a  small  part 
of  his  beneficent  activity.  From  his  Pastor's 
College  hundreds  of  young  men  went  forth  as  pas- 
tors into  all  parts  of  Britain  and  throughout  the 
worid,  and  it  is  estimated  that  considerably  over 
a  hundred  thousand  have  been  added  to  churdies 
pastored  by  Spurgeon's  students.  The  Stockwdl 
Orphanage  founded  by  Spurgeon  has 
7.  Oharles  ^^  ^^  examine  to  Baptists  and  others 
Haddon  ^  practical  philanthropy.  His  Book 
Spurireon.  Fund  supplied  the  needs  of  multi- 
tudes of  pastors.  His  magasine  and 
his  popular  writings  multiplied  his  influence.  The 
last  years  of  Mr.  Spurgeon  (1884-92)  were  some- 
what embittered  by  a  controversy  in  which  he 
became  engaged  with  the  Baptist  Union  because 
of  its  toleration  of  liberal  views  on  the  Scriptures, 
the  person  of  Christ,  the  atonement,  future  pun- 
ishment, etc.  His  own  Puritan  convictions  made 
him  incapable  of  seeing  anything  but  the  abomi- 
nation of  desolation  in  less  rigorous  modes  of 
thought  that  had  become  widely  prevalent. 
When  the  Union  refused  to  exclude  from  its 
fellowship  those  whose  teachings  he  regarded  as 
unsoxmd  he  severed  his  connection  with  this  body 
and  was  followed  by  many  of  his  former  students 
and  the  churches  to  which  they  ministered. 

The  Baptists  of  Wales  suffered  much  during  the 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  from  hyper- 
Calvinism,  but  the  religious  fervor  of  the  race  was 
too  great  to  be  completely  quenched.  More 
promptly  than  the  En^ish  Baptists,  they  responded 
to  the  quickening  influences  of  the  evangelical  re- 
vival, especially  to  the  Calvimstio  phase  of  it  rep- 
resented by  Whitefield.  Dtiring  the  latter  part  of 
the  century  Sandemanianism  and  Socinianism 
made  some  headway  among  them.  The  teachings 
of  Andrew  Fuller  finally  prevailed,  and 
w  i^  the  spirit  of  evangelism  attained  to  a 
Baptists.  ^^^^^  among  Welsh  Baptist  preachers 
rarely  surpassed.  Christmas  Evans 
(q.v.)  was  from  1791  onward  by  far  the  greatest 
evangelizing  force.  Anglesea  was  the  chief  scene 
of  his  labors,  but  he  is  said  to  have  traversed  Wales 
forty  times  on  preaching  tours  and  to  have  preached 
one  hundred  and  sixty-three  associational  sermons. 
Many  other  men  of  power  carried  forward  through- 
out Wales  the  work  in  which  Evans  was  the  chief 
prophet.  Pontypool  College  (1836)  grew  out  of 
earlier  efforts  at  ministerial  education.  Haverford- 
west College  was  foimded  in  1839  and  liabollen 
College  in  1862.  Like  the  English  denominational 
colleges  these  are  small  institutions  in  which  two 
or  three  teachers  instruct  twenty  or  thirty  students 
for  the  ministry.  The  Welsh  churches,  while  re- 
taining for  home  work  a  liberal  share  of  scholarly 
ministers,  have  sent  to  England  and  America  many 
of  their  brightest  and  best.  The  Philadelphia  As- 
sociation has  profited  largely  by  Welsh  talent  and 
consecration.    The  Welsh  Baptists  at  present  num- 
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ber  nearly  150,000,  nearly  30,000  having  been  added 
within  the  past  year  and  a  half  as  a  result  of  the 
great  revival  of  1904^-05. 

The  Baptist  churches  planted  in  Ireland  in  the 
Cromwellian  time  by  Thomas  Patient  and  other 
London  Baptists  either  became  entirely  extinct  or 
survived  in  a  very  feeble  way.  About  1803  Alex- 
ander Carson  (q.v.)i  who  had  been  graduated  a  few 
years  before  from  the  University  of  Glasgow  and 
was  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church  at  Tubbermore 
with   ample    state   support,   reached 

9.  Alexan-  convictions  in  favor  of  congregational 
^^'h*^'*  church  government  and  believers' 
Irii^Bax)-    b^P^i™*  ^  strong  that  he  gave  up  his 

tilts.  ~  living  and  the  prospect  of  a  Glasgow 
professorship.  With  a  few  like-minded 
believers  he  organized  a  Baptist  church  which  dur- 
ing his  forty  years  of  service  grew  to  a  membership 
of  500.  His  best-known  work  is  his  treatise  on 
baptism,  but  his  doctrinal  and  controversial  wri- 
tings are  numerous.  He  is  said  to  have  contributed 
the  scholarship  to  Haldane's  commentary  on 
Romans.  He  was  closely  associated  with  the  Hal- 
danes.  Like  the  Scottish  Baptists,  Carson  practised 
weekly  communion.  He  also  followed  the  Scrip- 
tural injimction  ''  salute  one  another  with  a  holy 
kiss,"  himself  kissing  one  of  the  deacons,  and  others 
following  his  example.  After  the  sermon  the 
brethren  were  encouraged  to  exhort.  He  was  fre- 
quently called  to  Scotland  and  England  for  ser- 
mons and  addresses.  Since  Carson's  time  English 
Baptists  have  devoted  much  effort  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  Baptist  principles  in  Ireland  with  small 
numerical  results. 

In  Scotland  also  the  Baptist  movement  that 
flourished  in  Cromwell's  time  failed  of  maintenance. 
In  the  eighteenth  century  Sir  William  Sinclair  of 
Keiss,  Caithness,  who  had  been  baptized  while 
visiting  England,  gained  a  number  of  adherents  in 
his  own  neighborhood,  whom  he  baptized  and  or- 
ganized into  a  church  (about  1750).  This  is  the 
oldest  Baptist  church  in  Scotland.  In  1765  Robert 
Carmichael,  a  Sandemanian  minister  of  Glasgow, 
was  baptized  in  London  by  John  Gill.  He  bap- 
tized several  members  of  his  former  church  and 
organized  them  into  a  Baptist  church.  Archibald 
McLean,  who  had  been  a  member  of  Carmichael's 
church  in  Glasgow,  joined  his  former  pastor  in 
Edinburgh,  was  baptized  by  him,  became  his  co- 
laborer,  and  succeeded  him  (1769)  with  Dr.  Robert 
Walker  as  coelder.  McLean  was  a  vigorous  and 
somewhat  voluminous  writer,  and  his 

10.  Sootoh  works  (published  in  seven  volumes. 
Baptists.  1805)  have  exerted  a  profound  influ- 
The  Hal-    ence    on    Scottish    Baptist    life    and 

danes.  thought.  By  far  the  most  important 
factor  in  the  history  of  Scottish  Bap- 
tists was  the  conversion  to  evangelical  principles, 
and  then  to  Baptist  views,  of  Robert  and  James 
Alexander  Haldane  (qq.v.).  The  former  was 
deeply  interested  in  religious  and  philanthropical 
matters  from  1793  onward,  and  in  fifteen  years 
spent  $350,000  in  educating  and  supporting  evan- 
gelists, building  chapels,  circulating  religious  litera- 
ture, etc.  In  1799  James  became  pastor  of  an  In- 
dependent chiunch  in   Edinburgh  and  in  1801  his 


brother  built  for  the  chimsh  a  large  tabernacle  in 
which  he  ministered  for  fifty  years.  In  1808  both 
became  avowed  Baptists,  and  from  this  time  on- 
ward, while  conducting  their  work  on  somewhat 
broad  lines,  were  highly  influential  in  the  propaga- 
tion of  Baptist  principles.  Christopher  Anderson 
was  converted  under  the  ministry  of  James  Haldane 
(1799).  Through  the  influence  of  English  Baptist 
students  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  he  became 
a  Baptist,  and  was  excluded  therefor  from  Hal- 
dane's  church.  He  was  persuaded  by  Andrew 
Fuller  to  enter  the  ministry  and  in  1806  led  in  the 
founding  of  a  regular  Baptist  church  in  Edinburgh, 
where  he  soon  preached  to  overflowing  congrega- 
tions. His  ministry  of  thirty  years  greatly  strength- 
ened the  Baptist  cause  in  Scotland.  Anderson's 
church  practised  restricted  communion  and  did  not, 
like  most  Scottish  Baptist  churches,  have  plurality 
of  elders  or  weekly  communion.  Among  the  most 
noted  preachers  of  the  Scottish  Baptist  churches, 
some  of  whom  labored  exclusively  in  Scotland  while 
others  did  so  in  England,  may  be  named  Drs.  Pat- 
terson, Landels,  X)ulross,  and  Alexander  Maclaren. 
Scottish  Baptists  have  never  gained  great  nu- 
merical strength,  their  present  membership  being 
less  than  21,000.  The  Baptists  of  Great  Britain 
number  at  present  about  500,000,  which,  in  view 
of  the  constant  drain  upon  the  membership  by 
emigration,  is  a  very  creditable  showing.  This 
estimate  takes  accoxmt  of  about  400  unassociated 
churches.  One  of  their  greatest  achievements  was 
the  raising  of  the  £250,000  Twentieth  Century  Fimd 
for  home  and  foreign  work. 

n.  Baptists  in  the  United  States.— 1.  To  1740 : 
About  March,  1638,  Roger  Williams  (q.v.),  having 
been  banished  from  Massachusetts  two  years  be- 
fore because  of  agitation  against  the  charter,  advo- 
cacy of  extreme  Separatist  views,  insubordination 
on  conscientious  grounds  to  the  theocratic  author- 
ities, etc.,  and  having  settled  on  Narragansett  Bay, 
felt  it  his  duty,  in  cooperation  with  a  dozen  like- 
minded  men  and  women  who  had  followed  him 
from  Massachusetts,  to  introduce  believers'  baptism 
anew  and  to  organize  independently  a  new  church 
on  the  apostolic  model.  Ezekiel  HoUiman  first 
baptized  Williams,  who  in  turn  baptized  Holliman 
and  the  rest  of  the  party.  Winthrop  attributes 
Williams's  antipedobaptist  views  to  the  influence 
of  the  wife  of  Richard  Scott,  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Anne 

Hutchinson,  the  antinomian  agitator 
1.  Boffer  (see  Antinomianism  and  Antino- 
WiUiams.   mian  Controversies,  II,  2).    He  was 

already  familiar  with  the  opinions 
of  the  Mennonites  and  probably  also  with  those 
of  the  followers  of  Smyth  and  Helwys  and  the 
contemporary  Calvinistic  antipedobaptists  of  Lon- 
don. He  had  reached  the  conviction  that  the  or- 
dinances and  church  order  of  the  apostolic  time 
had  been  lost  by  apostasy  and,  for  the  time,  he  was 
persuaded  that  a  company  of  true  believers  had 
the  right  to  restore  them;  but  he  did  not  long  rest 
in  this  conviction.  To  the  end  of  his  life  he  main- 
tained that  true  churches  could  only  be  constituted 
of  regenerate  members  baptized  upon  a  profession 
of  their  faith,  and  on  many  occasions  expressed 
the  conviction  that  in  doctrine  and  practise  the 
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Baptists  were  nearer  than  others  to  the  apostolic 
norm;  yet  after  a  few  months  of  experience  he 
became  so  doubtful  as  to  the  warrantableness  of 
what  he  had  done,  that  he  felt  constrained  to  with- 
draw from  the  fellowship  of  the  church  he  had 
founded  and  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  as  a 
''  Seeker  "  (q.v.).  Nothing  short  of  a  miraculously 
given  commission  to  restore  the  ordinances  would 
thenceforth  meet  his  requirement.  It  was  after  he 
had  assiuned  this  position  that  he  gained  immor- 
tality of  fame  as  an  advocate  of  liberty  of  con- 
science and  as,  in  cooperation  with  John  Clarke 
(q.v.)»  the  founder  of  a  state  in  which  this  doctrine 
was  embodied  to  an  extent  never  before  known. 

For  some  years  little  is  known  of  the  career  of 
the  little  church.  The  principle  of  individualism 
was  so  emphasized  in  the  Providence  conmiunity 
that  complete  harmony  among  the  members  of  the 
church  could  hardly  have  been  expected.  Within 
a  few  years  several  who  had  been  members  of  anti- 
pedobaptist  churches  in  En^and  (probably  of  the 
Arminian  type)  seem  to  have  reexiforced  the  con- 
stituent members  and  to  have  introduced  elements 
of  discord.  Among  the  Arminian  members,  after- 
ward to  become  somewhat  prominent,  were  William 
Wickenden,     Gregory     Dexter,     and 

8.  The  Chad  Brown,  who,  like  many  of  the 
Providence  English     General     Baptists     insisted 

Chuirch.  upon  the  laying-on  of  hands  after 
baptism  as  a  Christian  ordinance 
and  an  indispensable  qualification  for  church- 
fellowship.  Williams  himself  regarded  the  laying- 
on  of  hands  as  an  ordinance  of  Christ.  Thomas 
Olney,  one  of  the  constituent  members,  prob- 
ably succeeded  Williams  in  leadership,  and  by 
1652  was  coelder  along  with  the  brethren  named. 
By  thisttime  diversities  of  opinion  as  to  the  extent 
of  Christ's  redemptive  work  and  the  laying-on  of 
hands  had  become  so  pronounced  as  to  occasion 
a  schism.  Olney  led  the  faction  that  opposed 
the  laying-on  of  hands  as  an  ordinance  and  prob- 
ably insisted  on  limited  redemption,  while  Brown, 
Wickenden,  and  Dexter,  on  the  basis  of  Heb.  vi, 
1-2,  led  the  party,  probably  a  majority,  that  in- 
sisted on  the  laying-on  of  hands  as  one  of  the  "  Six 
Principles."  The  fact  that  Olney's  party  did  not 
survive  as  a  church  has  led  to  the  claim  on  behalf 
of  the  Newport  church,  organized  some  years  later 
than  the  original  Providence  church,  of  priority 
among  siu-viving  churches.  But  the  party  led  by 
Brown  and  the  others  seems  equally  entitled  to  be 
regarded  as  the  original  church.  Wickenden 
extended  his  labors  to  New  York  State,  where  he 
was  imprisoned  (1656)  for  baptizing  and  adminis- 
tering the  Lord's  Supper.  By  1 669  his  Arminianism 
had  developed  into  Socinianism  greatly  to  the  alarm 
of  Williams.  He  died  in  1670.  Gregory  Dexter, 
who  had  printed  Williams's  Key  to  the  Indian  Lan- 
guage (1643)  in  London,  removed  to  Providence 
about  1644.  He  was  probably  a  General  Baptist 
before  his  emigration.  He  became  one  of  the  most 
prominent  men  in  the  colony  (President,  1653). 
Brown  was  for  about  twenty-five  years  a  pillar 
among  the  Providence  Baptists.  He  is  of  special 
interest  as  the  ancestor  of  the  Browns  who  gave 
their  name  to  the  first  Baptist  College  in  America 


and  have  done  so  much  for  its  endowment  and 
equipment  (see  below,  II,  2,  §  3). 

The  First  Baptist  Church  of  Newport  owes  its 
origin  to  John  Clarke  (q.v.),  an  educated  English- 
man who  arrived  at  Boston  in  Nov.,  1637,  and 
cast  in  his  lot  with  a  company  of  Antinomians 
(Anne  Hutchinson,  Whedwright,  Coddington,  and 
others),  who  were  leaving  Massachusetts  for  con- 
science' sake  and  who  through  Williams's  gcxxl 
offices  secured  from  the  Indians  the  island  of  Aquid- 
neck  (Rhode  Island),  where  they  organized  a  col<Hiy 
(Mar.,  1638)  with  recognition  of  Jesus  Christ  as 
King  of  Kings  and  Lord  of  Lords.  The  first  agree- 
ment was  theocratic,  but  in  1641  a  distinctly  demo- 
cratic constitution  with  full  provision  for  liberty 
of  conscience  was  adopted.  Clarke  was  equally 
prominent  with  Williams  in  the  later  political  hia- 
tory  of  the  united  colonies  that  became  Rhode 
Island,  and,  like  Williams,  spent  much 
Vaiw^ltf:  *"^®  "^  England  in  the  public  in- 
^JJ^[;  terest.  As  eariy  as  the  year  1638 
Governor  John  Winthrop  designated 
Clarke  as  "  a  physician  and  preacher  to  those  of  the 
island."  By  1640-41  strife  had  arisen  between  Clarke, 
Lenthall,  Harding,  and  others,  and  Easton,  Cod- 
dington, Coggeshall,  and  others,  the  latter  main- 
taining the  antinomian  views  of  Anne  Hutchinson, 
the  former  repudiating  these  views  and  probably 
at  this  time  objecting  to  the  baptism  of  infants. 
Winthrop  wrote  of  the  presence  of  "  professed 
Anabaptists  "  on  the  island  in  1641.  There  is  no 
direct  proof  of  the  organization  of  Clarke's  follow^s 
on  a  Baptist  basis  imtil  1644  or  a  little  later.  Mark 
Lukar,  who  was  among  those  baptized  by  Blount 
and  Blacklock  in  London  in  1641-42,  was  for  many 
years  pne  of  the  most  influential  members  of  Uie 
Newport  church.  The  date  of  his  arrival  has  not 
been  ascertained.  If  he  arrived  in  1644,  as  seems 
probable,  he  may  have  been  a  constituent  member 
and  have  led  in  the  introduction  of  bdievers* 
baptism.  Samuel  Hubbard,  a  friend  of  Roger 
Williams  and  a  num  of  intelligence  and  force  of 
character,  removed  from  Connecticut  in  1648, 
where  he  had  adopted  antipedobaptist  views  and 
was  baptized  into  the  fellowship  of  the  church. 
In  1665  Stephen  Mumford,  an  En^ish  Seventh- 
Day  Baptist,  became  a  member  of  this  church  and 
won  to  his  views  Hubbard,  Hiscox,  and  others. 
Failing  to  carry  the  majority  of  the  church  for 
Sabbatarianism,  they  withdrew  in  1671  and  fonned 
a  separate  congregation.  In  1649  Obadiah  Holmes 
of  Seekonk,  Mass.,  near  the  Rhode  Island  border, 
was  baptized  into  the  fellowship  of  the  church  and 
with  a  number  of  other  persons  attempted  to  carry 
on  Baptist  work  in  the  Seekonk  neighborhood. 
Gvil  interference  with  their  meetings  led  them 
to  remove  to  Newport.  In  1651  Clarke,  Holmes, 
and  Crandall  visited  Lynn,  Mass.,  to  minister  to 
some  antipedobaptists  there.  They  were  im- 
prisoned, heavily  fined,  and  Holmes,  for  refusing 
on  principle  to  pay  the  fine,  was  cruelly  whipped. 
In  1652  Clarke  published  in  England  lU  News  from 
New  England,  a  full  accoimt  of  this  act  of  persecu- 
tion with  a  somewhat  elaborate  argument  for  lib- 
erty of  conscience.  The  division  of  sentiment 
among  the  Providence  Baptists  on  the  laying-on 
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of  hands  extended  to  the  Newport  church,  which 
had  been  strictly  Calvinistic.  William  Vaughan, 
a  member  of  the  church,  went  to  Providence  in 

1652  and  submitted  to  the  rite.  Wickenden  and 
Dexter  accompanied  him  to  Newport  and  a  num- 
ber were  convinced  in  favor  of  the  "  Six  Principles." 
In  1656  a  division  occurred.  From  this  time  on- 
ward until  the  Great  Awakening  Baptist  progress 
in  New  England  was  almost  confined  to  the  Gen- 
eral (Six  Principles)  type.  Several  churches  were 
formed  in  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  and  southern 
Massachusetts,  and  associational  meetings  were  held 
among  them  early  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

In  Massachusetts  a  rigorous  law  was  enacted 
(1644)  against  "  Anabaptists,"  whose  presence  was 
supposed  to  imperil  civil  and  religious  order,  ban- 
ishment being  the  penalty  for  openly  condenming 
or  opposing  the  baptism  of  infants  or  secretly 
propagating  Anabaptist  principles.  The  law  was 
put  into  execution  in  a  number  of  cases  before  the 
persecutions  at  Seekonk  and  Lynn  mentioned 
above.  In  1646  Winslow  stated  that  in  one  of  the 
churches  of  the  Plymouth  settlement  (presmnably 
that  of  Chaxmcy  at  Scituate)  the  pastor  "  waiveth 
the  administration  of  baptism  to  infants."  Re- 
monstrance on  the  part  of  the  synod  seems  to  have 
led  to  the  resumption  of  infant  baptism,  though  this 
future  president  of  the  college  at  Cambridge  con- 
tinued to  insist  upon  immersion.    About  1652  or 

1653  Heniy  Dunster,  the  highly  efficient  first  presi- 
dent of  the  college  at  Cambridge  (1640  onward), 
became  so  profoundly  impressed  against  infant 
baptism  that  he  did  not  feel  at  liberty  longer  to 
keep  his  views  in  abeyance,  and  after  many  confer- 
ences with  the  overseers  and  ample 

4.  Baptists  warning  he  was  obliged  at  great  sac- 
in  Kassa-  rifice  of  sentiment  and  material  good 
ohusetts.  to  relinquish  his  position.  The  par 
tience  of  the  authorities  and  their 
willingness  for  him  to  continue  in  the  office  pro- 
vided he  would  cease  to  agitate  against  infant 
baptism  speak  well  for  their  tolerant  spirit.  The 
influence  of  Dimster  is  clearly  manifest  in  the  move- 
ment for  the  foimding  of  the  First  Baptist  chiunch  of 
Boston  \mder  the  leadership  of  Thomas  Gould  (1655). 
In  1663  John  Myles,  a  Welsh  Baptist  minister 
who  had  acted  as  one  of  Cromwell's  Tryers  for 
Wales,  driven  from  his  post  by  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity (1662),  came  with  his  congregation  to 
Massachusetts  and  secured  a  tract  of  laiid  in  Reho- 
both,  near  the  Rhode  Island  border.  Partly  be- 
cause of  their  remoteness  from  churches  of  the 
standing  order  and  partly  perhaps  because  they 
were  less  aggressive  than  most  Baptists  in  their 
condemnation  of  the  union  of  Chiunch  and  State, 
they  suffered  little  molestation  until  1667  and  even 
th^  they  were  permitted  to  continue  their  worship 
on  condition  of  holding  their  meetings  at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  Rehoboth  congregational  meet- 
ing-house. Myles  proved  himself  a  man  of  power 
and  bijult  up  at  Swansea  in  Rehoboth  a  vigorous 
chiurch  of  the  Calvinistic  type.  He  also  gave  valu- 
able assistance  to  the  Boston  brethren  after  they 
had  secured  a  measure  of  toleration.  Organiza- 
tion was  not  effected  by  the  Boston  antipedobap- 
tists  until  1665,  when  Thomas  Gould  and  three 


others  were  baptized  and  joined  with  Richard 
Goodall  and  four  others  who  had  been  baptized  in 
England.  In  spite  of  persecution  this  faithful 
body  grew  to  considerable  size.  Even  after  the 
Act  of  Toleration  (1689)  had  come  into  force  in  Eng- 
land, intolerance  held  sway  in  Boston.  In  1680 
John  Russel,  an  officer  of  the  chiunch,  published  in 
London,  with  an  "  Address  to  the  Christian  Read- 
er "  by  Kiffin,  Dyke,  Collins,  KnoUys,  Harris,  and 
Cox,  A  Brief  Narrative  of  some  considerable  passages 
concerning  the  first  gathering  and  further  progress  of 
a  Church  of  Christy  in  Gospel  Order  ^  in  Boston  in 
New  England^  commonly  (though  falsely)  called  by  the 
name  of  Anabaptists,  for  clearing  their  innocency 
from  the  scandalous  things  laid  to  their  charge  (re- 
printed in  Wood's  History  of  the  First  Baptist  Church 
in  Boston),  English  Congregationalists,  and  Eng- 
lish Baptists,  protested  in  vain  against  the  intoler- 
ance of  the  Massachusetts  authorities  in  dealing  with 
the  Boston  Baptists,  partly  because  of  the  justi- 
fication that  it  would  seem  to  furnish  to  the  home 
government  for  the  persecution  of  non-conformists. 
A  Six  Principle  church  was  formed  at  Swansea 
in  1693,  and  in  1732  a  Baptist  church  was  formed 
in  Rehoboth  by  John  Comer,  the  able  pastor  of  the 
original  Newport  chiunch,  who  had  left  his  charge 
because  of  his  adoption  of  the  doctrine  and  practise 
of  laying-on  of  himds,  but  had  remained  a  Calvin- 
ist.  Indian  Baptist  churches  were  formed  by  1694 
on  Martha's  Vineyard  and  Nantucket  Island  through 
the  labors  of  Peter  Foulger,  of  the  First  Baptist 
church  of  Newport,  and  others.  In  1735  through 
the  influence  of  Comer  a  church  was  organized  at 
Sutton,  Mass.,  from  which,  by  friendly  division, 
the  Leicester  church  was  formed  in  1738.  The 
Brim  field,  Mass.,  church  was  gathered  and  organ- 
ized through  Ebenezer  Moulton  in  1736. 

In  1682  some  members  of  the  Boston  chiunch  who 
had  settled  at  Kittery,  Me.,  sought  and  obtained 
the  cooperation  of  the  church  in  the  organization 
of  a  new  church  at  that  place.  The  leaders  were 
Humphrey  Churchwood  and  William  Screven. 
The  latter  was  approved  as  a  minister  by  the  parent 
'  church  and  became  pastor  of  the  new  body.  Per- 
secution soon  broke  up  the  Kittery  church.  In 
1683  or  1684  Screven  if  ade  his  way  to  South  Caro- 
lina, accompanied  or  followed  by  several  of  the 
members,  and  settled  on  the  Ashley  river,  a  short 
distance  from  the  place  where  Charleston  was 
about  to  be'founded.  About  1683  a  colony  of  Brit- 
ons, among  whom  were  several  Baptists,  had  set- 
tled on  Port  Royal  island.    At  about  the  same 

time  a  large  company  from  Somerset- 

6.  In  South  shire,  England,  including  several  Bap- 

Oarolina.     tists  of  intelligence  and  social  rank 

(Lady  Blake  and  Lady  Axtell),  settled 
in  the  CJharleston  neighborhood  and  became  mem- 
bers of  the  church  at  Somerton  with  Screven  as 
pastor.  In  1693  the  church  was  removed  to 
Charleston,  which  was  assuming  commercial  im- 
portance. Screven  died  in  1713  leaving  the  church 
with  a  membership  of  nearly  a  hundred.  Through 
his  zeal,  preaching  stations  had  been  established  at 
a  number  of  points  and  something  practical  had 
been  done  for  the  evangelization  of  iVe  negro  slaves. 
In  1733  a  schism  occurred   that  resulted  in  the 
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organization  of  a  General  Baptist  church,  and  in 
1736  members  residing  in  the  Ashley  river  com- 
munity withdrew  to  form  a  church  of  their  own. 
This  greatly  weakened  the  Charleston  church  and 
by  the  close  of  tho  present  period  it  had  become 
almost  extinct.  In  1737  a  company  of  Welsh 
Baptists  from  Welsh  Tract,  Pa.  (now  Delaware), 
settled  on  the  Peedee  river,  S.  C,  and  formed  the 
Welsh  Neck  church. 

In  1714,  in  response  to  an  appeal  from  some 
Baptists  in   Isle  of  Wight  CJounty,  Va.,   Robert 

Nordin  was  sent  out  by  the  General 
6.  In  Vir-    Baptists   of   London.     He   succeeded 
^^'^^       in  organizing  a  church  at  Burleigh 

and   another  in   Surrey   county.     In 


North  Caro- 
lina, and 


Oonnecti-  ^^-^  ^  Baptist  church  was  formed 
out.  in  northern  North  Carolina  imder  the 
leadership  of  Paul  Palmer,  who  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Welsh  Tract  church  and  who 
was  presumably  Calvinistic.  In  Connecticut, 
through  the  labors  of  Valentine  Wightman,  Stephen 
Gorton,  and  others,  General  (Six  Principles)  Bap- 
tist churches  were  constituted  at  Groton  (1705), 
New  London  (1726),  Wallingford  (1735),  and 
Farmington  (now  Southington)  a  little  later. 
These  were  closely  associated  with  the  General 
Baptist  churches  of  Providence,  Newport,  South 
Kingston,  and  Dartmouth,  R.  I. 

In  1643  Lady  Moody,  who  had  become  a  zealous 
antipedobaptist,  left  Massachusetts  and  settled 
at  Gravesend,  N.  Y.  On  her  way  she  spent  some 
time  in  New  Haven,  where  she  won  to  her  views  the 
wife  of  Theophilus  Eaton,  first  governor  of  the 
colony  and  daughter  of  an  English  bishop.  For  many 
years  religious  services  were  held  by  Lady  Moody 
without  regular  church  organization.  Francis 
Doughty,  driven  from  Massachusetts  on  account 
of  antipedobaptist  views,  labored  for  a  while  at 
Flushing  and  left  for  Virginia  in  1656  without 
effecting  a  church  organization.  In  1656  William 
Wickenden,  of  Providence,  preached,  baptized,  and 
celebrated  the  Lord's  Supper  at 
7.  In  Hew    Flushing,  but  was  driven  away  after 

Tork.  imprisonment  and  an  attempt  to 
collect  from  him  a  heavy  fine.  From 
1711  onward  Valentine  Wightman,  of  Connecticut 
(General  Baptist),  frequently  visited  New  York 
on  the  invitation  of  Nicholas  E3rres,  a  prosperous 
brewer,  who  with  others  was  baptized  by  Wightman 
in  1714.  Eyres  became  pastor  of  the  congregation. 
He  was  ordained  and  the  church  recognized 
by  brethren  from  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut 
in  1724.  This  church  became  involved  in  debt 
and  controversy  (Arminianism  vs.  Calvinism)  and 
was  extinct  before  the  close  of  this  period. 
At  Oyster  Bay,  L.  I.,  there  were  Baptists  from 
1700  onward.  A  Baptist  church  (probably  General) 
was  constituted  a  little  later. 

The  Quaker  colonies  furnished  an  attractive 
field  for  Baptist  effort.  The  first  Baptist  church 
founded  in  this  section  was  that  at  Cold  Spring 
(1684)  through  the  labors  of  Thomas  Dimgan,  an 
Irish  minister  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  First 
Church,  Newport.  This  church  became  extinct 
by  1702.  The  Lower  Dublin,  or  Pennepek,  church 
followed  in  1688.    Several  families  of  Welsh  Bap- 


tists, with  one  Irish  and  one  En^ish  Baptist,  had 
settled  in  the  neighborhood  two  years  earlier. 
Elias  Keach,  the  prodigal  son  of  the  famous  Benja- 
min Keach,  of  London,  was  converted  while  prac- 
tising imposture  upon  the  brethren  and  became 
a  preacher  of  power.  Under  his  leadership  the 
Pennepek  church  was  organized  in  1688,  and  in  a 
few  years  through  his  evangelistic  efforts  b^tized 
believers  were  to  be  found  at  the  Falls,  Cold  Spring, 
Burlington,  Cohansey,  Salem,  Penn's 

8.  In  the     Neck,  CJhester,  Philaddphia,  and  other 
Quaker      places,  who  continued  to  be  members 

Ck>loni6S.  of  the  Pennepek  church  enjoying 
occasional  preaching  services  and 
gathering  quarteriy  at  different  places  for  evan- 
gelistic services  and  communion.  Keach  returned 
to  England  in  1692.  Here  also  controversy  arose 
respecting  the  laying-on  of  hands  and  oocaaoned 
Keach's  withdrawal  in  1689  from  the  pastorate  of 
the  church.  The  laying-on  of  hands  became  the 
conmion  practise  of  the  churches  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Association,  but  was  never  a  term  of  com- 
munion. Churches  were  formed  in  the  following 
places:  Piscataqua,  N.  J.  (1689),  Middletown,  N.  J. 
(1688),  Cohansey,  N.J.  (1691),  Philadelphia  (1698), 
Welsh  Tract,  Del.  (1703),  Great  Valley,  Pa.  (1711). 
The  Welsh  element  prevailed,  but  many  of  the 
members  of  the  churches  were  English  and  not  a  few 
had  had  New  England  experience.  Many  Men- 
nonites  settled  in  this  region  and  reenforoed  the  anti- 
pedobaptist life;  so  also  the  Dunkers.  Baptists 
in  Philadelphia  were  considerably  strengthened 
(1692-1700)  by  the  conversion  to  their  views  of  a 
number  of  Keithian  Quakers.  Some  of  these  were 
constituent  members  of  the  church  and  in  1707  the 
Keithians  invited  the  Baptists  to  share  the  use  of 
their  meeting-house.  Seventh-Day  Baptists  eariy 
appeared  in  this  region  and  churches  were  organ- 
ized by  them  at  Piscataqua  (1705),  Newtown  (1700), 
and  Shiloh  (1737).  In  1707  churches  which  from 
the  beginning  had  held  general  meetings  together 
joined  in  organizing  the  Philadelphia  Association, 
than  which  no  agency  ha3  been  so  potent  in  the 
unification  and  extension  of  the  denominational 
life.  The  adoption,  with  modifications,  by  the 
Association  of  the  En^h  Particular  Baptist 
Confession  of  Faith  of  1689  tended  to  fix  the  doc- 
trinal type  of  what  was  long  the  most  aggressive 
aggregation  of  Baptists  in  America.  Before  the 
Great  Awakening  the  Baptists  of  the  Philadelphia 
Association  were  carrying  on  successful  missionaiy 
work. 

2.  From  1740  to  1881:  A  Sodnianized  Arminian- 
ism long  before  the  beginning  of  this  period  had 
wrecked  a  number  of  the  older  Calvinistic  Baptist 
churches.  As  in  England,  so  in  America,  evan- 
gelical religion  was  at  a  low  ebb  during  the  first 
third  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  Great 
Awakening  (see  Revitalb  of  Rbliqion)  found  the 
Baptists  wholly  unprepared  to  cooperate.  The 
Arminian  Baptists  were  repelled  by  the  Calvinistic 
teachings  of  the  great  evangelists,  while  Baptists 
of  all  parties  had  suffered  so  much  at  the  hands  of 
pedobaptists  that  they  would  have  been  disinclined 
to  join  heartily  in  any  general  Christian  movement. 
Yet   no    denomination  profited   more  largdy  by 
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the  revival  of  religion.  A  considerable  number 
of  "  New  Light ''  churches  which  had  been  formed 
by  way  of  separation  from  churches  of  the  standing 
order  that  opposed  the  revival,  or  in  new  commu- 
nities from  the  products  of  the  new  evangelism, 
came  to  feel  that  the  practise  of  infant  baptism 
was  inconsistent  with  their  demand  for  regenerate 
membership.  In  many  cases  "  New 
^^^^  Light  "  churches  were  divided  in  opin- 
Awaken-  ^^^  respecting  infant  baptism  and  mu- 
ixiy.  tual  toleration  of  each  others'  opinions 
was  agreed  upon.  Convictions  proved 
too  strong  to  allow  mixed  churches  long  to  persist 
and  separation  proved  inevitable.  Among  the 
most  valuable  accessions  to  the  Baptist  ranks 
from  this  source  was  Isaac  Backus  (d.  1806),  who 
was  for  many  years  the  champion  of  the  denomi- 
nation in  the  cause  of  religious  equality  and  wrote 
a  meritorious  history  of  the  New  England  Baptists. 
Hezekiah  Smith  (d.  1805)  after  his  graduation  at 
Princeton  (1762)  wrought  as  an  evangelist  in  South 
Carolina  and  more  largely  in  New  En^and.  While 
pastor  of  the  Haverhill  (Mass.)  church  he  devoted 
a  large  share  of  his  time  to  evangelistic  effort  and 
to  the  collection  of  funds  for  the  support  of  Rhode 
Island  College.  The  First  Church  of  Boston,  imder 
the  influence  of  Jeremy  Condy  (pastor  1739-65), 
had  become  Arminian  (Socinian)  in  sentiment 
and  strongly  opposed  the  revival.  Under  the  well- 
educated  and  eloquent  Samuel  Stilhnan  (pastor 
after  1765)  the  church  regained  its  evangeli<»l  seal 
and  its  high  standing  among  the  churches.  In 
1769  the  membership  of  the  church  was  more 
than  doubled.  Under  the  influence  of  the  Great 
Awakening  a  number  of  brethren  led  by  Ephraim 
Boxmd  formed  a  second  Baptist  church  (1743). 
Valentine  Wightman,  one  of  the  very  few  Baptists 
of  the  older  sort  who  had  entered  heartily  into  the 
revival  movement,  assisted  in  the  ordination  of 
Bound.  The  Swansea  and  Rehoboth  churches 
held  resolutely  aloof  from  the  revival  movement 
and  would  have  no  fellowship  with  the  New  Light 
brethren  until  1771  when  several  hundred  were 
added  to  their  membership  through  evangelistio 
effort.  Some  of  the  converts  formed  a  new  church 
at  Rehoboth  which  practised  open  communion. 
At  about  the  same  time  the  ''  New  Light "  Congre- 
gational church  of  Rehoboth  suffered  schism, 
Elhanan  Winchester,  a  baptized  evangelist,  be- 
coming pastor  of  the  antipedobaptist  party  which 
organized  on  an  open  communion  basis.  Win- 
chester refused  to  administer  the  Supper  to  any  but 
baptized  believers  and  was  exoommimicated.  He 
afterward  became  a  Universalist  leader.  A  third 
open  communion  church  was  formed  in  this  region 
in  1777. 

The  churches  of  the  Philadelphia  Association 
had  reached  a  position  of  assured  strength  that 
enabled  them  to  assert  their  principles 
®*  ^*?J^*  ^^  ^^^  utmost  decision  wl^e  main- 
^™^~*     taining   the   most  friendly  relations 
^^^^       with  their  brethren  of  other  denomi- 
nations.   The  growth  of  the  churches 
of  Penns3rlvania  and  New  Jersey  during  this  period 
was  only  normal.    The  Philadelphia  Association, 
being  long  the  only  body  of  the  sort  among  the 


Calvinistic  Baptists,  had  by  1762  extended  its 
influence  so  as  to  embrace  chiirches  in  New  England, 
New  York,  Virginia,  and  Maryland.  At  this  time 
the  association  comprised  only  twenty-nine  churches 
with  a  membership  of  1,318.  The  territory  of  the 
association  was  covered  by  the  evangelizing  activity 
of  the  Tennents  and  the  Presbyterian  discipline 
was  so  effective  that  few  of  the  converts  became 
Baptists.  In  1756  measures  were  taken  by  the  asso- 
ciation for  the  establishment  of  a  grammar-school 
under  the  care  of  Isaac  E^ton,  at  Hopewell,  N.  J. 

About  1762,  members  of  the  association  xmder 
the  leadership  of  Morgan  Edwards  began  to 
agitate  and  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  Bap- 
tist College.  The  graduation  of  James  Manning 
and  Hezekiah  Smith  at  this  time 
T*i  ^.?^nl?i  ^^^  Princeton  and  the  availability 
laluia  Ool-  ^£   ^j^^  former    for  educational  work 

(B^»wn     °^y  h&ve  brought  the  matter  to  an 

XTnlver-  ^Bsue,  Rhode  Island  was  selected  as 
•ity).  the  most  promising  location  for  a  col- 
lege because  of  its  men  of  eminence, 
its  central  position,  its  lack  of  a  college,  and 
its  devotion  to  civil  and  religious  liberty.  In 
1663  Manning  was  sent  to  Rhode  Island  to  con- 
fer with  leading  brethren  there.  In  1764  a 
charter  was  secured,  which,  while  giving  control 
to  the  Baptists,  provided  for  the  participation  in 
the  government  of  the  institution  of  Quakers, 
Congregationalists,  and  Episcopalians.  The  charter 
provides:  **  Into  this  liberal  and  catholic  institu- 
tion shall  never  be  admitted  any  religious  tests. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  members  hereof  shall 
forever  enjoy  full,  free,  absolute,  and  uninterrupted 
liberty  of  conscience;  and  the  places  of  professors, 
tutors,  and  all  other  officers,  the  president  alone 
excepted,  shall  be  free  and  open  for  all  denomina- 
tions of  Protestants  .  .  .  and  that  sectarian  dif- 
ferences shall  not  make  any  part  of  the  public  and 
classical  instruction."  The  trustees  and  fellows 
included  the  most  prominent  men  of  the  various 
denominations.  Morgan  Edwards  visited  England 
on  behalf  of  the  college  and  Hezekiah  Smith  made 
a  canvass  of  the  South.  It  was  arranged  that 
pending  the  raising  of  funds  Manning  should  min- 
ister to  a  few  Baptist  families  at  Warren  and  con- 
duct there  a  grammar-school  (1764).  In  1765 
Manning  was  appointed  president  and  in  1769  seven 
yoimg  men  received  the  bachelor's  degree — ^the 
first  academic  degrees  ever  conferred  by  a  Baptist 
institution.  In  1804  Rhode  Island  College  became 
Brown  University  and  under  this  name  has  steadily 
grown  in  equipment  and  influence.  Among  its 
presidents  have  been  Frands  Wayland,  Bamas 
Sears,  Alexis  Caswell,  E.  G.  Robinson,  £.  B.  An- 
drews, and  W.  H.  P.  Faunce. 

As  a  result  of  the  influence  of  the  Baptists 
of  the  Philadelphia  Association,  the  Warren 
Association  was  formed  in  1767.  The  moving 
spirits  were  James  Manning  and  Hezekiah 
&nith.  Only  four  churches  participated  in  its 
organization,  Isaac  Backus  and  many  of  the  ''New 
Light ''  brethren  as  well  as  all  of  the  older  churches 
holding  aloof  from  fear  lest  the  body  should  "  as- 
sume any  jurisdiction  over  the  churches."  The 
influence  of  the  Warren  Association  was  soon  felt 
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and  became  mighty  in  favor  of  education,  evangel- 
isation, and  religious  liberty. 

In  1749  Oliver  Hart  from  the  Philadelphia  Abso- 
dation  went  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  where  he  was  in- 
fluential in  reviving  the  Baptist  cause  and  in  form- 
ing the  Charieston  Association  after  the  model  of 
the  Philadelphia.  From  1742  onward  members  of 
the  Philadelphia  Association  (Gano,  Vanhom, 
Miller,  Thomas)  visited  the  scattered  and  unorgan- 
ized Baptists  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  won 
4  8o  tK       some  Arminians  to  Calvinism,  intro- 

AsMoii^  duced  better  chiunch  discipline,  and 
ttona.  secured  the  organization  (1765)  of  the 
Kehukee  Association,  composed  of 
churches  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  Through 
the  labors  of  David  Thomas,  also  a  gift  of  the 
Philadelphia  Association,  several  chiunches  were 
constituted  in  the  Northern  Neck  of  Virginia  and 
in  1766  formed  the  Ketokton  Association  with  the 
approval  and  cooperation  of  the  Philadelphia. 
This  association  adopted  the  Philadelphia  Confes- 
sion, with  its  requirement  of  the  laying-on  of  hands. 

Of  momentous  importance  for  the  diffusion  of 
Baptist  principles  throughout  the  South  was  the 
enthusiastic  evangelism  of  Shubael  Steams  and 
Daniel  Marshall,  **  New  Light "  Baptists  from  New 
England  (1754  onward).  Steams  had  become  a 
Baptist  in  New  En^and  (1751)  and  had  felt  an 
irresistible  impulse  to  devote  his  life  to  missionary 
work  in  the  South.  Marshall  was  led  to  Baptist 
views  after  his  arrival  in  Virginia  from  contact  with 
Baptists  of  the  Philadelphia  Association  type. 
Within  the  next  thirty  years  multitudes  were  con- 
verted and  accepted  Baptist  views  through  their 
ministry,  and  churches  were  organized  in  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia. 
The  Sandy  Creek  (N.  C.)  church  was 
^^^^^^'^  organized  by  Steams  in  1755  and  in  a 

^StMrns  ^®^  y®*^™  ^*  *^  ^^^^  ®^  members. 
In  1758  the  Sandy  Creek  Association 
was  formed,  which  for  years  embraced 
all  the  churches  of  the  Separate  type  in 
the  South.  In  seventeen  years  the  connection  had 
grown  to  forty-two  churches  with  125  ministers. 
The  evangelism  of  Steams  and  Marshall  was  char- 
acterized by  an  enthusiasm  that  verged  upon  fanat- 
icism. Many  new  converts,  without  previous  edu- 
cational equipment  or  subsequent  training,  entered 
zealously  upon  the  work  of  evangelization  and  the 
people  heard  with  gladness  their  imcouth  but  ear- 
nest testimony  to  the  power  of  the  Gospel. 

Because  of  their  fiery  enthusiasm  and  their  un- 
willingness to  take  out  licenses  and  conform  to  the 
Colonial  conditions  of  toleration  the  Separate  Bap- 
tists of  Virginia  suffered    much    persecution    in 
genuine  martyr  fashion  and  thereby  won  for  them- 
selves great  popular  acceptance  and  made  the  epis- 
copal establishment  highly  odious.    Virginia  Bap- 
tists of  the  older  type  conformed  to  the  laws  and 
suffered  little  i>er8ecution,  and  looked 
6.  Separate  with  disfavor  upon  the  Separate  Bap- 
BaptUta  in  tists  as    unduly  enthusiastic  and  as 
Virginia*    allowing  imtrained  and  untried  men 
(and  even  women)  freely  to  evangelize. 
Steams  was  disposed  to  lay  more  stress  on  the  inter- 
dependence than  the  independence  of  the  numer- 


ous and  widely  scattered  churches  of  the  Sandy 
Creek  Association.  Under  his  influence  overtures 
from  the  Regular  Baptists  for  the  union  of  Regulan 
and  Separates  were  rejected  (1767)  by  a  small 
majority.  By  1770  many  churches  and  ministers 
of  the  association  had  become  dissatisfied  with  the 
rigorous  ruling  of  Steams  and  insisted  upon  the 
division  of  the  body  into  three  associations.  The 
result  was  the  formation  of  the  General  Assodation 
of  Separate  Baptists,  for  Virginia,  and  the  Rapid- 
Ann  Association,  for  South  Carolina.  From  1770 
onward  the  Separate  Baptists  increased  in  \^r^g^nia 
from  1,335  in  1771  to  3,195  in  1773.  In  1774  it  was 
determined  by  the  General  Association  to  restore  the 
office  of  apostle,  and  Samuel  Harris,  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  the  \^rginia  evangelists,  was  appointed 
apostle  for  the  southem  district,  and  a  little  later 
John  Waller  and  Elijah  Craig  became  f^xtstles  for 
the  northern  district.  In  1775  the  question  of 
general  and  particular  redemption  was  debated  in 
the  General  Association,  and  by  a  small  majority 
particular  redemption  prevailed.  The  three  apos- 
tles withdrew  by  way  of  protest  and  disruption 
seemed  inevitable.  But  better  counsels  prevailed 
and  mutual  toleration  was  agreed  upon.  Ajminian 
tendencies  gradually  disappeared  and  in  1783  the 
Philadelphia  Confession  was  adopted  with  provi- 
sion against  its  too  strict  construction. 

Virginia  Baptists  were  among  the  earlieet  and 
stanchest  supporters  of  the  Revolution  and  led  in 
the  struggle  for  reUgious  equality.  The  General 
Association  in  1776  appointed  a  committee  on 
grievances,  which  zealously  devoted  itself  to 
the  abolition  of  dissenters'  disabilities  until  the 
establishment  itself  was  abolished,  the  glebe 
lands  confiscated,  and  absolute  separation  of 
Chiurch  and  State  secured.  Not  content  with  being 
chiefly  instrumental  in  securing  r^gious  equality 
in  Virginia,  Virginia  Baptists  watched  closely  the 
forming  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
d^3lff  *^^  ^ere  instrumental  in  procuring  the 
^^ J2tbf  *  insertion  of  art.  i,  which  prohibit 
^f^.  Congress  from  taldng  any  cogni- 
zance of  religion.  From  1883  on- 
ward Regular  Baptists  of  Virginia  joined  hands 
with  the  Separates  in  the  stmggle  for  religious 
equality  and  the  separation  of  Church  and  State 
and  in  1787  the  two  parties  united,  agreeing  to 
biuy  in  oblivion  the  names  Regular  and  Separate, 
and  adopting  the  name  "  United  Baptist  Churches 
of  Christ  in  Virginia."  In  New  En^and  the  strug- 
gle for  religious  liberty  on  the  part  of  the  Bs^tists 
was  no  less  heroic,  but  it  was  far  less  suooessful. 
In  Virginia  the  Episcopal  clergy  were  oorrupt  and 
oppressive  and  were  bitteriy  opposed  to  the  Revo- 
lution, and  Baptists  had  the  cooperation  of  leading 
statesmen,  of  the  patriotic  masses,  and  (in  most  meas- 
ures) of  the  Presbyterians;  while  in  New  Knglam^ 
the  clergy  and  members  of  the  standing  order  w&e 
leaders  in  the  cause  of  Colonial  independence  and 
Baptists  became  unpopular  by  agitating  their  griev- 
ances and  threatening  to  appeal  to  En^and  for 
their  redress  at  the  very  time  when  resistance  to 
British  authority  was  bdng  determined  upon.  This 
difference  of  attitude  of  the  Established  Churches 
in  the  two  sections  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the 
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Baptists  of  ^^rginia  not  only  led  in  the  strug^  for 
religious  liberty  but  multiplied  in  numbers  during 
the  Revolution  and  after,  while  Blassachusetts  and 
Connecticut  Baptists  failed  to  secure  religious  lib- 
erty and  made  little  progress  during  the  Revolu- 
tion. In  1812  there  weire  in  Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  and 
Tennessee  108,843  Baptist  communicants,  while 
those  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut  numbered  32,372, 
and  those  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  and  Maryland,  26,852.  In  Virginia  alone 
there  were  35,655  Baptist  church  members. 

8.  Vrom  1812  to  the  Present  Time:  While  Bap- 
tists had  by  the  beginning  of  this  period  attained 
to  a  nimierical  strength  of  nearly  200,000,  they  were 
deficient  in  culture  and  had  inade  almost  no  pro- 
vision for  an  educated  ministry.  Brown  Univer- 
sity was  still  the  only  institution  for  higher  educa- 
tion, and  this  provided  no  theological  course.  In 
Boston,  Providence,  Newport,  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, and  Charleston,  and  in  a  numb^  of  other 
churches  in  the  Philadelphia,  Warren,  and  Charles- 
ton Associations  there  was  considerable  culture. 
The  Charleston  Association  had  established  (1791) 
an  Education  Fund,  and  by  1813  had  aided  nine- 
teen young  ministers  in  securing  an  education, 
some  under  private  tutorship,  some  at  Brown 
University,  and  some  in  other  institutions.  In 
1812  the  Baptist  Education  Society  of  the  Middle 
States  was  constituted  and  Dr.  William  Staughton, 
of  Philadelphia,  began  to  instruct  students  for  the 

ministry    on    its    behalf.    The    vast 

^'  ^^*^  ^'  majority  of  American  Baptists  at  this 

*tedMi^  time  regarded  ministerial  education 

l^^27. '     as  an  impertinent  human  effort  to 

exercise  the  divine  prerogative  of 
calling  and  equipping  ministers,  and  looked  with 
disfavor  upon  the  paying  and  receiving  of  minis- 
terial salaries  as  introducing  a  commercial  element 
where  the  Holy  Spirit  should  work  unimpeded. 
A  large  proportion  of  Baptist  preachers  owned 
their  farms  and  were  self-supporting.  Many  of 
them  without  scholastic  advantages  acquired  con- 
siderable education  and  were  men  of  power.  The 
tendency  was  to  neglect  the  towns,  where  the  self- 
supporting  method  was  impracticable  and  where 
enthusiastic  but  illiterate  ministers  were  less  accept- 
able. Some  able  ministers  who  could  have  afforded 
to  minister  in  towns  and  cities  resolutely  refused 
to  leave  their  ooimtry  homes  and  work.  Churches 
like  those  of  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia 
foimd  the  utmost  difficulty  in  supplying  their 
pulpits  when  vacancies  occurred.  The  only  period- 
ical publication  in  circulation  at  the  time  was  the 
Massachusetta  Baptist  Miasionary  Magcusinef  the 
first  number  of  which  was  published  in  1803  and 
the  twelfth  in  1808.  Under  the  editorship  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Baldwin,  of  Boston,  it  exerted  a  strong 
but  not  very  wide-spread  influence  in  favor  of 
missions,  education,  and  better  methods  of  denomi- 
national work.  The  Lake  Baptist  Missionary 
Society  (afterward  called  the  [Haoiilton  Missionary 
Society)  was  formed  in  Central  New  York  (1807) 
for  domestic  evangelization.  From  the  beginning 
of  the  century  (or  earlier)  Baptists  of  Boston,  New 


York,  Philadelphia,  and  Charleston  joined  with 
other  denominations  in  contributing  toward  the 
support  of  the  missionary  work  of  Carey  and  his 
associates  in  India.  In  1812  Philadelphia  Baptists 
began  to  hold  monthly  union  meetings  and  larger 
quarterly  meetings  **  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel." 
The  conversion  to  Baptist  views  of  Adoniram 
Judson  and  Luther  Rice  (qq.v.),  as  they  were  about 
to  open  up  missionary  work  in  India  imder  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions,  marks  an  era  in  the  history 
of  American  Baptists.  Judson  announced  his  con- 
version to  American  Baptists  through  Thomas 
Baldwin,  of  Boston,  and  L.  Bolles,  of  Salem^  and 
threw  himself  and  his  missionary  enterprise  upon 
the  liberality  and  enlightened  zeal  of  the  denomina- 
tion. The  more  intelligent  Baptist  communities 
rejoiced  that  so  glorious  a  responsi- 
8.  Klsslon.  biljty  had  been  providentially  thrust 
MT  and  upon  the  denomination  and  began  at 
tional  ^^^  ^  orgam'ze  local  missionary  so- 
'Work,  cieties  for  the  diffusion  of  the  mis- 
sionary spirit  and  the  raising  of 
fimds.  "The  Baptist  Society  for  Propagating 
the  (jospel  in  India  and  other  Foreign  Parts  "  was 
formed  at  Boston  in  1813  with  Baldwin  as  presi- 
dent and  Daniel  Shaip  as  secretary.  Rice  returned 
to  America  (summer  of  1813)  for  the  purpose  of 
arousing  American  Baptists  to  a  sense  of  their 
obligation  and  opportimity.  Through  his  efforts 
local  missionary  societies  were  formed  from  Maine 
to  Georgia  and  considerable  money  was  raised. 
In  May,  1814,  thirty-three  leading  brethren  from 
eleven  States  met  in  Philadelphia  and  organised  the 
"General  Missionary  Convention  of  the  Baptist 
Denomination  in  the  U.  S.  A.  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions," to  meet  triennially.  Richard  Furman,  of 
Charleston,  was  chosen  president  and  Thomas 
Baldwin  secretary.  The  Convention  appointed  a 
Board  of  Commissioners  as  an  executive  with 
Baldwin  as  president  and  Philadelphia  (from  1826 
onward,  Boston)  as  headquarters.  William  Staugh- 
ton of  Philaddphia  was  the  first  corresponding 
secretary.  By  1817  Rice  and  other  leaders  had 
become  convinced  that  provision  for  the  educa- 
tion of  ministers  was  absolutely  essential  to  the 
progress  of  denominational  work  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  the  Triennial  Convention  of  1817  ap- 
proved of  the  raising  of  funds  for  this  piupose. 
In  1818  a  theological  institution  was  opened 
in  Philadelphia,  with  William  Staughton  and  Irah 
Chase  as  instructors.  As  eariy  as  1815  Rice  had 
reached  profoimd  conviction  regarding  the  neces- 
sity of  missionary  work  in  the  newly  settled 
regions  of  the  West,  and  in  1817  the  Triennial 
Convention  decided  to  enter  upon  this  work.  Two 
zealous  and  well  educated  ministers,  J.  M.  Peck 
and  J.  E.  Welsh,  were  appointed  home  mission- 
aries. The  work  of  the  former  proved  apostolic 
and  was  of  momentous  importance.  From  1817 
onward  Rice  labored  with  consuming  zeal  for  the 
establishment  in  Washington  of  a  National  Baptist 
University.  Columbian  College  was  opened  in  1822 
and  has  done  a  noble  work.  The  theological  work 
inaugurated  in  Philadelphia  was  transferred  to 
Washington  in  1821.    As  a  means  of  promoting 
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the  missionary  and  educational  work  Rice  began 
(1816)  the  publication  of  The  Latter  Day  Lumi- 
nary and  (1822)  The  Columbian  Star. 

By  1826  the  college  had  become  inextricably 
involved  in  debt.  The  situation  became  so  des- 
perate that  the  mission  funds  were  drawn  upon  to 
meet  pressing  claims.  From  the  beginning  the 
great  mass  of  the  Baptists  had  shown  themselves 
indifferent  or  hostile  to  the  missionary  and  educa- 
tional enterprises.  It  was  easy  for  ignorant  and 
illiberal  pastors  to  persuade  their  still  more  ignorant 
and  illiberal  parishioners  that  the  introduction 
of  commerdaUsm  into  religion  was  of  the  devil 
and  that  they  were  doing  God  service  in  resisting 
all  efforts  at  exploitation  on  the  part  of  the  money- 
gatherers.  In  many  cases  associations  excluded 
churches,  and  churches  members,  for 
8.  Opposi-  contributing  to  the  funds  of  the  enter- 

tionand  prises  fostered  by  the  Triennial  Con- 
DlAculties.  vention.  State  Conventions  were 
formed  as  bonds  of  union  for  those 
who  were  alive  to  the  importance  of  united  effort. 
Massachusetts  Baptists  had  effected  a  State  organi- 
zation in  1802.  South  Carolina  followed  in  the 
year  1821.  In  a  few  years  nearly  eVery  State 
had  organised  a  convention  made  up  exclusively 
of  cooperating  churches,  associations,  and  individ- 
uals. In  the  States  of  Ohio,  Tennessee,  and  Ken- 
tucky, the  missionary  movement  was  well-nigh 
overwhelmed  by  the  antieffort  party.  In  Ohio, 
Baptists  contributed  for  Foreign  Missions  in  1820, 
$547.  From  1821  to  1828  notlSng  was  given,  while 
$10  constituted  the  contribution  in  1829  and  $5 
that  of  the  following  year.  In  Tennessee,  mission- 
ary societies  were  dissolved  and  associations  re- 
scinded all  resolutions  favorable  to  the  schemes 
of  the  Triennial  Convention.  Not  till  after  1840 
could  the  cause  of  missions  get  a  hearing.  The  most 
influential  leader  of  the  movement  was  Daniel 
Parker,  an  illiterate  enthusiast,  who  held  to  an 
extreme  type  of  supralapsarianism  and  wrought 
up  his  followers  to  a  fanatical  hatred  of  all  organized 
effort.  It  was  in  the  regions  occupied  by  this 
perverse  type  of  Baptists  that  Alexander  Campbell 
(q.v.)  worked  so  successfully,  combining,  as  he  did, 
with  his  bitter  denimciation  of  human  institutions, 
vigorous  antagonism  to  hyper-Calvinistic  theology. 

In  1825,  owing  in  part  to  the  financial  difficulties 
of  Columbian  College,  and  the  willingness  of  New 
England  Baptists  to  provide  for  its  support,  the 
theological  work  was  transferred  to  Newton  Theo- 
logical Institution  at  Newton  Center,  Mass.,  with 
Irah  Chase  as  president.  In  1819  the  Baptists  of 
New  York  laid  the  foundations  for  Colgate  Uni- 
versity at  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  with  its  literary  and 
theological  departments.  In  1826,  for  reasons 
above  suggested,  the  Triennial  Con- 
4.  Theo.     vention  left  Colimibian  College  to  its 

loffioal  own  resources,  retaining  only  the  right 
S«minari6«.  to  nominate  fifty  brethren  from  whom 
its  Board  should  be  chosen.  The 
Baptists  in  the  various  States  have  been  too  much 
occupied  in  f  oimding  and  building  up  local  colleges 
to  give  adequate  support  to  Columbian,  and  recently 
its  Board  have  thought  it  best  to  declare  it  unde- 
iiominational  and  to  change  its  name  to  George 


Washington  University.  Ample  provision  has 
been  made  by  the  deiuxnination  for  ministerial 
education  by  the  establishment,  in  addition  to  the 
institutions  already  mentioned,  of  Rochester 
Theological  Seminary  (1850),  at  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  (1859, 
Louisville,  Ky.),  Divinity  School  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  (Baptist  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
Morgan  Park,  111.,  1867),  Crozer  Thedogical  Semi- 
nary (1868,  Upland,  Perm.),  Pacific  Coast  Bi^tist 
Theological  Seminary  (1890,  Berkeley,  CaL), 
Baylor  Theological  Seminary  (1901,  connected  with 
Baylor  University,  Waco,  Tex.),  Kansas  City 
Theological  Seminary  (1901),  and  the  Theological 
Department  of  Union  University  (1867,  Richmond, 
Va.).  These  institutions  have  property  and  en- 
dowments aggregating  about  $7,000,000,  over  100 
instructors,  and  over  1,200  students. 

The  denomination  maintains  about  100  univer- 
sities and  colleges  of  various  grades  with  property 
and   endowments   aggregating  about 
5.  XTnlver-  $45,000,000,  neariy  2,000  instructors, 
■Itiesy  Ool-  And  30,000  students.    The  most  im- 
leffes^and  portant  of  these  are  the  University 
SohooU.    of    Chicago,    Chicago,    HI.     (founded 
1891,    with    assets    of    $20,000,000); 
Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I.  (1764,  $5,500,- 
000);  Ck)lgate  University,  Hamilton,  N.  Y.  (1819, 
$2,500,000);  Bucknell  University,  Lewisburg,  Penn. 
(1846,     $1,700,000);    Baylor     University,     Waco, 
Tex.  (1845,  $600,000);  Colby  College,  Waterville, 
Me.  (1818,  $700,000);  Denison  University,  Gran- 
ville,  O.    (1831,   $1,050,000);  Stetson   University, 
Deland,  Fla.  (1887,  $600,000);  Mercer  University, 
Macon,  Ga.  (1838,  $550,000);  Richmond  College, 
Richmond,  Va.  (1832,  $1,065,000);  Rochester  Uni- 
versity,   Rochester,    N.    Y.    (1850,    $1,370,000); 
Wake  Forest  College,  Wake  Forest,  N.  C.  (1834, 
$500,000);  William  Jewell  College,   Liberty,    Mo. 
(1849,  $550,000);  Kalamazoo  CoU^e,  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.    (1833,    $431,000);  Vassar   College,    Pou^- 
keepsie,   N.  Y.   (1861,  $1,660,000).    A    score  of 
other  institutions  with  lees  ample  resources  are  dcnng 
good  work  along  chosen  lines.    There  are  more  than 
100  academic  institutions  under  the  auspices  of 
the  denomination,  with  nearly  20,000  students  and 
neariy  $5,000,000  worth  of  property. 

By  1832  the  domestic  missionary  work  of  the 
Triennial  Convention  had  reached  such  proportions 
that  the  need  of  a  separate  Board  and  a  separate 
appeal  for  funds  was  apparent.    At  this  time  the 
.^jnerican    Baptist    Home    Mission    Society    was 
organized.    The  Society  has  always  made  New 
York  City  its  headquarters.    Its  mis- 
6.  The      edonary  work  on  the  frontiers,  among 
^^™      the    Indians,     negroes,    and    foreign 
Soolety.     pop^^ioi^y  ^  (Canada,  Mexico,  Chiba, 
and  Porto  Rico,  employs  at  pres^it 
over  1,500  missionaries  and  teachers.    There  are 
twenty-five  schools  and  colleges  for  colored  people 
supported  by  it  wholly  or  in  part.    It  has  nearly 
$1,500,000  of  i>ermanent  funds  for  various  pur- 
poses, and  mission  and  school  properties  valued  at 
$1,300,000.    Since  its  organization  near^  200,000 
persons  have  been  baptized  by  its  missionaries 
and  nearly  6,000  churches  organized. 
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The  demand  for  an  agency  for  the  publication 
and  circulation  of  denominational  and  other 
religious  literature  led  to  the  organization  of  the 
Baptist  General  Tract  Society  in  1824.  Its  head- 
quarters were  at  Washington  and  it  was  under  the 
general  direction  of  Luther  Rice.  The  complica- 
tions that  arose  in  connection  with  Columbian  Col- 
lege and  the  su{>erior  publishing  and  distributing 
facilities  offered  by  Philadelphia  led  to  a  change 
of  location  in  1826.  In  1840  a  revised  constitution 
with  the  name  American  Baptist  Publication 
Society  was  adopted.    The  society  hss 

Ptt*hu  *      formed   an   important  factor  in  the 

tlon  So^  growth  of  the  denomination  and  it  has 
dety.  ^^P^  abreast  of  its  needs.  The  annual 
receipts  of  the  publishing  department 
at  present  amoimt  to  nearly  $900,000  and  in  its  mis- 
sionary and  Bible  departments  to  about  $200,000. 
Its  net  assets  amount  to  about  $1,600,000.  The 
refusal  of  the  American  Bible  Society  to  appro- 
priate funds  for  the  publication  of  a  Burmese 
version  in  which  the  words  for  "  baptize  "  and 
"  baptism  "  were  translated  by  words  equivalent 
to  "  immerse  "  and  "  immersion  "  (see  Bible  Socie- 
ties, III,  §  2)  led  to  the  organization  of  the  Ameri- 
can and  Foreign  Bible  Society  (1836).  The  refusal 
of  this  society  to  secure  the  publication  of  an  Eng- 
lish version  in  which  "  immersion  "  should  supplant 
"  baptism  *'  led  to  the  formation  of  the  American 
Bible  Union  (1850),  which  employed  Thomas  J. 
Conant,  H.  B.  Hackett,  and  others  to  prepare  a 
new  version  of  the  Bible  with  critical  apparatus 
and  notes.  The  New  Testament  and  portions  of 
the  Old  were  completed.  Hostility  between  the 
American  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  and  the 
American  Bible  Union  was  crippling  to  both  and 
in  1883  both  were  compelled  by  a  great  denomi- 
national gathering  to  relinquish  the  field,  the 
Missionary  Union  assimiing  responsibility  for  the 
publication  and  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  in 
foreign  languages  in  its  fields  and  the  Publication 
Society  undertaking  to  complete  and  circulate  the 
Bible  Union  and  the  Anglo-American  Revised 
versions,  as  well  as  the  King  James  version. 

Before  1840  the  slavery  question  was  agitated 
in  Baptist  circles.  Many  Southern  Baptists,  in- 
cluding leading  ministers,  were  slaveholders,  and 
nearly  all  were  very  sensitive  to  Northern  abolition- 
ist utterances.  In  1843  the  neutrahty  of  the  For- 
eign Mission  Board  was  reaflirmed.  With  a  view 
to  making  continued  cooperation  practicable,  Rich- 
ard Fuller,  an  eminent  Southern  Baptist,  offered 
a  resolution  in  the  Triennial  Convention  for  1844 
for  the  elimination  from  the  consideration  of  the 
body  of  all  matters  foreign  to  the  object  designated 
in  the  constitution  and  declaring  cooperation  in 
the  proper  work  of  the  body  not  to  involve  or 
imply  concert  or  sympathy  as  regards  other  matters. 
This  resolution  was  withdrawn  in  favor  of  one 
whereby  the  body  disclaimed  all  sanction  of 
slavery  or  of  antislavery  and  left  each  individual 
free  in  a  Christian  manner  and  spirit  to  express  and 
promote  his  own  views  on  these  subjects.  Not- 
withstanding the  adoption  of  this  resolution  the 
Foreign  Mission  Board  was  thought  to  have  pro- 
cured the  resignation  of  an  Indian  missionary  who 


8.  The 

Southern 
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was  a  slaveholder.  Southern  Baptists  were  con- 
vinced that  thenceforth  slaveholders  would  be  dis- 
criminated against  and  that  future 
sessions  of  the  Convention  would  bei^n- 
dered  tumultuous  by  attacks  on  slavery 
and  rejoinders.  A  literary  controversy 
between  Francis  Wayland,  President  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity, and  Richard  Fuller  awakened  much  inter- 
est and  demonstrated  the  impossibility  of  harmony 
between  Northern  and  Southern  Baptists.  CJon- 
ciliatory  measures  were  attempted  on  both  sides; 
but  the  conviction  had  become  overmastering 
among  Southern  leaders  that  the  Baptists  of  the 
South  could  work  more  successfully  with  separate 
Convention  and  Boards.  This  policy  was  carried 
into  effect  in  May,  1845,  by  370  messengers  from 
the  various  Southern  States.  Home  and  Foreign 
Mission  Boards  were  at  once  constituted,  and  both 
these  departments  of  work  have  been  vigorously 
prosecuted.  The  Foreign  Mission  Board  (Rich- 
mond) has  for  years  conducted  successful  mission- 
ary work  in  Italy,  Brazil,  Argentina,  Mexico,  Africa, 
China,  and  Japan,  and  has  attained  to  an  annual 
income  of  about  $300,000.  The  total  membership 
of  native  churches  under  the  Board  is  reported 
(1005)  as  11,423.  The  Home  Mission  Board  (At- 
lanta) expends  neariy  $200,000  a  year  within  the 
boimds  of  the  Convention,  in  Cuba,  and  in  the  insular 
possessions  of  the  United  States.  The  Sunday- 
school  Board  (Nashville),  besides  furnishing  Sim- 
day-school  papers  and  other  requisites,  publishes  a 
number  of  books,  and  fosters  Sunday-school  work 
through  a  professorship  in  the  Southern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary  and  through  district  secre- 
taries who  labor  throughout  its  constituency.  Its 
annual  receipts  are  about  $125,000.  The  Southern 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary  is  cherished  by  the 
Convention,  which  nominates  brethren  from  whom 
the  members  of  its  Board  are  chosen  and  receives 
its  annual  report. 

After  the  formation  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Con- 
vention, the  Foreign  Mission  Board  of  the  Trien- 
nial Convention    became    the   American    Baptist 
Missionary  Union,  which  has  since  had  annual  meet- 
ings in  connection  with  the  American  Baptist  Pub- 
lication   Society,    the    American    Baptist    Home 
Mission  Society,  etc.  Women's  auxiliary  societies 
cooperate  with  the  Northern  and  Southern  Boards. 
The  Baptist  Congress  is  not  strictly  a  denomina- 
tional organization;  but  is  supported  by  subscribing 
members  and  holds  an  annual  meet- 
9.  The      ing  for  the  free  discussion  of  current 
Baptist      questions  of  doctrine,  polity,  and  life. 
^'^""•^■*    Its  annual  reports  furnish  the  public 
T^nff       with  the  most  advanced  thought.  The 
People's     Baptist    Yoxmg    People's    Union  of 
XTnion.      America  (1801  onward)  seeks  to  pro- 
mote Christian  activity,  intelligence, 
and    denominational    spirit    among   the  Baptist 
yoimg  people  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Baptist  owners  of  slaves  were  by  no  means  in- 
different to  their  spiritual  welfare.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  were  400,000  negro  Baptists  in  the  United 
States  at  the  dose  of  the  Civil  War.  Most  of  these 
were  members  of  the  churches  of  their  masters;  but 
in  the  towns  and  cities  many  negro  churches  had 
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been  constituted.    The  first  of  these  on  record  is 

that  in  Savannah,  Ga.  (1788)  of  which  Andrew 

Bryan  was  for  many  years  pastor.    The  largest 

•  negro  Baptist  church  before  emand- 

rttd^*     pation  was  that  in  Richmond,  Va.,  of 

^  tists.^  which  for  twenty-five  years  Robert 
Ryland,  president  of  Richmond  Col- 
lege, was  pastor.  In  many  churches  controlled  by 
the  whites  a  majority  were  negroes.  After  eman- 
cipation they  everywhere  effected  separate  church 
organisation.  Associations  were  almost  immedi- 
ately formed,  State  Conventions  soon  followed,  and 
in  1880  a  National  Convention  was  organized  with 
its  Home  Mission,  Foreign  Mission,  Ekiucation,  Pub- 
lishing, and  Baptist  Young  People's  Union  Boards. 
Besides  the  University,  Theological  Seminary,  and 
Colleges  founded  and  fostered  by  the  American 
Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  they  have  estab- 
lished, own,  and  control  scores  of  institutions  of 
higher  and  lower  grades.  Over  15,000  students 
are  in  attendance  at  these  schools.  While  hxmdreds 
of  their  ministers  have  enjoyed  educational  advan- 
tages and  are  in  a  position  to  elevate  those  under 
their  ministry,  thousands  are  illiterate  and  inca- 
pable of  wise  leadership.  Since  emancipation  they 
have  increased  in  number  fivefold,  the  present  mem- 
bership, according  to  the  statistician  of  the  National 
Baptist  Convention  (1005)  being  2,189,000. 

The  first  to  gather  German  Baptist  churches  in 

America  was  Conrad  Fleischmann,  a  Swiss,  who  in 

1841  organized  three  churches  in  Pennsylvania. 

By  1851  there  were  eight  small  churches 

11.  Oerman  with  405  members.    The  present  mem- 

BapUsts.  bership  is  about  25,000.  They  have 
seven  annual  Conferences  and  a  trien- 
nial General  Conference.  Their  publishing  house 
b  located  in  Cleveland  and  their  training-school  for 
ministers  is  organically  connected  with  the  Roches- 
ter Theological  Seminary.  Educational  and  mis- 
sionary work  among  the  Germans  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  has  been  from  the  first  gener- 
ously assisted  by  American  Baptists. 

The  first  Scandinavian  Baptist  church  in  America 
was  formed  in  Illinois  in  1848.  At  present  there 
are  about  5,000  Dano-Norwegian  Baptists  with 
eighty-six  churches,  whose  representatives  meet 
annually  in  seven  Conferences.  Their  ministers 
a«-  Ai  ^"^  educated  in  the  Dano-Norwegian 
^l^n^"  I^pai'tment  of  the  Divinity  School  of 

Baptists.  ^^®  University  of  Chicago.  Swedish 
Baptists  (first  church  organized  1853) 
are  far  more  numerous,  having  at  present  over  300 
churches  and  nearly  25,000  members.  The  educa- 
tion of  their  ministers  is  provided  for  in  the  Divin- 
ity School  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  Scandi- 
navian Baptists  are  most  numerous  in  Wisconsin, 
Illinois,  Minnesota,  Dakota,  Iowa,  and  Nebraska. 

4.  Minor  Baptist  Parties  in  the  XTnited  States: 
(o)  The  Six-Principles  Baptists  are  a  survival  of  the 
General  Baptists  that  prevailed  in  Rhode  Island 
and  Connecticut  in  the  early  time.  They  still  contend 
for  the  laying-on  of  hands  as  an  indispensable  or- 
dinance. They  have  at  present  less  than  a  score 
of  churches  with  less  than  a  thousand  members. 

(6)  The  first  Seventh-Day  Baptist  church  was 
organized  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  in  1671.    As  the  name 


indicates,  they  make  the  odebration  of  the  Jewish 
Sabbath  as  the  day  of  rest  and  worship  rather  than 
the  Lord's  Day  an  essential,  and  devote  mudi  ci 
their  attention  to  showing  the  error  of  adopting 
another  day  and  the  evil  consequences  that  flow 
from  this  perversion.  They  have  institutions  of 
learning  at  Milton,  Wis.,  and  Alfred  Center,  N.  Y., 
and  circulate  considerable  literature  through  their 
publishing  house  at  the  latter  place.  They  have 
ninety-seven  churches  with  a  membership  of  less 
than  9,000,  scattered  over  twenty-four  States.  For 
the  so-called  Seventh-Day  Baptists,  German,  see 
CoifMUNISlf,  II,  5. 

(c)  The  Free-Will  Baptists  originated  in  New 
Hampshire  in  1780  under  the  leadership  of  Ben- 
jamin Randall  who  left  the  Congregationalist  body 
to  become  an  anti-Calvinistic  and  open  oonmiunion 
Baptist.  The  Arminian  teaching  was  no  doubt 
due  to  Methodist  influence.  Free-Will  Baptists  took 
an  active  part  in  the  antislavery  agitation  (1835 
onward)  and  thus  closed  the  South  against  thdr 
influence.  They  were  reenforced  in  1841  by  2,500 
Free-Conununion  Baptists  of  New  York  State; 
but  the  Adventist  movement  a  littie  later  deprived 
them  of  a  large  number.  From  1845  to  1857  their 
numbers  declined  from  60,000  to  49,000,  but  by 
1870  they  regained  this  loss.  They  have  lost  about 
1,500  members  since  1890;  the  present  membership 
(1905)  is  86,322.  They  have  1,543  churches  dis- 
tributed over  thirty-three  States.  They  early 
adopted  quarterly  and  annual  conferences,  the 
former  made  up  of  del^;ates  of  chiutshes,  the  latter 
of  delegates  from  the  former.  The  system  is  over- 
topped by  the  General  Conference  composed  of 
delegates  from  the  local  annual  conferences.  The 
quarteriy  meeting  may  discipline  churches,  the 
annual  meeting  quarteriy  meetings,  and  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  annual  meetings.  Ministers  are 
first  licensed  by  the  quarteriy  meeting  and  after 
probation  are  ordained  by  the  council  appointed 
by  the  same  body.  Women  are  digible  for  ordina- 
tion to  the  ministry.  Negotiations  looking  to  the 
union  of  the  Free-Will  Baptists  with  the  Regular 
Baptists  of  the  North  are  pending  with  good  pros- 
pects of  success. 

(d)  It  has  been  noted  that  the  General  Baptists 
from  Virginia  first  introduced  Baptist  teaching 
into  North  Cardina.  Some  of  the  churches  formed 
imder  this  influence  refused  to  amalgamate  with 
the  Separate  and  Regular  Bi^tists.  After  a  time 
they  adopted  the  name  Original  Free-Will  Bs^tists 
to  distinguish  themselves  from  the  more  numerous 
body  mentioned  above.  They  differ  from  the  Free- 
Will  Baptists  in  practising  foot-washing,  anointing 
the  sick  with  oil,  restricting  the  ministerial  <^ce 
to  men,  and  having  ruling  elders  for  the  settlement 
of  controversies.  Annual  conferences  may  silence 
imworthy  preachers,  disown  elders,  and  settle 
chiutsh  difficulties.  They  have  three  Conferences, 
167  churches,  and  less  than  12,000  members,  all 
in  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina. 

(e)  A  number  of  General  Baptist  churches  of  the 
older  English  type  failed  to  amalgamate  with  the 
more  popular  Baptist  parties  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  first  association  of  this  party  was 
formed  in  Kentucky  in  1824.    This  association 
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adopted  open  oommunion  in  1830.  A  General 
Association  was  formed  in  1870  to  embrace  all 
the  churches  of  the  connection.  Unlike  most  of 
the  smaller  Baptist  bodies,  this  had  increased 
from  8,000  members  in  1870  to  21,362'  in  1890. 
More  recent  statistics  are  not  available.  Their 
confession  of  faith  indicates  closer  agreement 
with  Regular  Baptists  in  doctrine  and  in  practise 
than  does  that  of  the  Free-Will  Baptists.  They  have 
about  400  churches  in  Missouri,  Indiana,  Kentucky, 
Illinois,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  and  Nebraska. 

(/)  A  few  churches  in  Indiana  have  retained  the 
name  Separate  Baptists.  They  are  in  general 
agreement  with  Free-Will  Baptists.  They  seem  to 
be  confined  to  Indiana,  where  they  have  an  asso- 
ciation with  24  churches  and  about  1,600  members. 

(g)  In  the  union  of  Regular  and  Separate  Bap- 
tists in  Kentucky  in  1801  a  doctrinal  basis  not 
strictly  Calvinistic  was  adopted.  About  200 
churches  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Missouri,  Ala^ 
bama,  and  Arkansas,  with  a  membership  of  over 
13,000,  still  call  th^nselves  United  Baptists  and 
hold  aloof  from  the  great  Baptist  body.  They  are 
moderately  Calvinistic,  practise  restricted  com- 
mimion,  and  insist  upon  foot-washing  as  an  ordi- 
nance to  be  practiscKl  by  all  baptised  believers. 
They  have  several  associations. 

(h)  Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  bitter 
opposition  that  arose  in  many  Baptist  commu- 
nities to  the  missionary  and  educational  enter- 
prises that  centered  in  the  Triennial  Convention 
(1814  onward).  The  Chemung  Association  (N.  Y. 
and  Penn.)  seems  to  have  been  the  first  (1835)  to 
disfellowship  other  associations  that  had  departed 
from  the  simplicity  of  the  doctrine  and  practise  of 
the  gospel  by  "  uniting  themselves  with  the  world 
and  what  are  falsely  called  benevolent  societies 
founded  upon  a  monied  basis."  This  example 
was  speedily  followed  by  many  other  associations, 
especially  in  the  South  and  Southwest.  Besides 
holding  to  extreme  necessitarian  (supralapsarian) 
doctrine  in  accordance  with  which  human  agency 
in  the  conversion  of  men  is  absolutely  ineffective 
and  the  attempt  to  employ  it  impertinent,  they 
practise  foot-washing  as  an  ordinance  and  utteriy 
repudiate  missionary,  Bible,  tract,  Sunday-school, 
and  temperance  societies,  State  conventions,  theo- 
logical schools,  and  similar  organizations.  The 
United  States  census  of  1890  broi^t  to  light  121,- 
347  Baptist  communicants  of  this  type,  with 
churches  in  twenty-eight  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  They  are  most  numerous  in  Creorgia, 
Alabama,  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  Kentucky,  and 
Virginia,  but  are  foimd  all  the  way  from  BCaine  to 
Texas  and  from  Nebraska  to  Florida.  They  call 
themselves  Primitive  Baptists;  they  are  commonly 
called  "  Hardshells "  and  Anti-Mission  Baptists 
by  their  opponents. 

(t)  The  followers  of  Daniel  Parker,  the  most 
virulent  opponent  of  the  organized  work  of  the 
denomination  (b.  in  Georgia,  ordained  in  Tennessee 
in  1806,  active  in  Illinois  1817-36,  and  in  Texas 
after  1836),  are  known  as  the  Old  Two-Seed-in-the- 
Spirit  Predeetinarian  Baptists.  They  still  persist 
in  twenty-four  States  and  had  in  1890  nearly  500 
churches    with    nearly    13,000    members.    They 


derive  their  name  from  the  peculiar  doctrine  of 
Parker  set  forth  in  certain  pamphlets  (1826-29) 
on  the  doctrine  of  Two  Seeds.  This  was  a  fantastic 
dualistic  account  of  the  introduction  and  perpet- 
uation of  evil  in  mankind,  reminding  of  Gnostic 
speculations.  God  created  Adam  and  Eve  and 
infused  into  them  particles  of  himself  so  that  they 
were  wholly  good.  The  devil  corrupted  them  by 
infusing  particles  of  himself.  It  was  predetermined 
by  God  that  Eve  should  bring  forth  a  certain  num- 
ber of  good  offspring,  the  seed  of  God,  and  that  her 
daughters  should  do  likewise.  The  evil  essence 
infused  by  the  serpent  led  to  an  additional  brood 
of  (^spring,  the  seed  of  Satan  or  the  serpent. 
For  the  former  the  Atonement  was  absolute,  they 
will  all  be  saved.  The  Atonement  did  not  apply 
to  the  seed  of  the  serpent,  who  are  hopelessly  lost. 
The  doctrine  of  Parker  was  absolutely  fatalistic  and 
was  in  the  worst  sense  antinomian.  His  followers 
go  beyond  the  other  Primitive  Baptists  in  their  un- 
compromising hostility  to  "  human  institutions." 

(k)  The  Baptist  Church  of  Christ  came  into 
separate  existence  by  way  of  reaction  against  the 
antinomian  hyper-CMvinism  of  the  churches  led 
by  Daniel  Parker.  They  teach  general  redemption 
along  with  perseverance  of  the  saints.  Like  most 
of  the  minor  Baptist  parties  they  practise  foot- 
washing  as  an  ordinance.  This,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  prevents  their  union  with  the  great 
Baptist  body;  but,  like  the  Primitive  Baptists, 
they  seem  to  object  to  organized  denominational 
missionary  and  educational  work.  The  chief 
strength  of  the  body  is  in  Tennessee,  but  congre- 
gations are  found  in  Arkansas,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Missouri,  North  Carolina,  and  Texas.  In  1890 
the  party  had  152  churches  wfth  a  total  member- 
ship of  8,254. 

The  Dimkers  (q.v.)  have  much  in  common  with 
Primitive  Baptists,  and,  with  the  Church  of  God 
founded  in  Pennsylvania  in  1830  by  John  Winebren- 
ner  (see  CJhurch  of  God,  1),  are  more  worthy  to  be 
classed  with  Baptists  than  some  of  the  above  parties. 
The  River  Brethren  (q.v.)  and  the  Mennonite  body 
known  as  the  BrQder-(}emeinde  (see  BfsNNONiTEs) 
have  much  in  common  with  Baptists.  The  Dis- 
ciples of  Christ  (q.v.),  originally  an  offshoot  from 
the  Baptists,  agree  with  the  latter  in  insisting 
upon  immersion  as  the  only  valid  baptism  and  in 
their  recognition  of  the  sole  authority  of  the  Scrip- 
tiu^  in  matters  of  faith  and  practise.  They  differ 
from  Baptists  in  a  number  of  important  matters, 
but  there  is  more  in  conmion  between  progressive 
Disciples  and  the  great  Baptist  body  than  there 
is  between  the  latter  and  several  of  the  minor 
parties  that  bear  the  Baptist  name.  The  body 
who  call  themselves  "  Christians,''  frequently  known 
as  the  Christian  Connection  (see  Christians)  also 
regard  immersion  of  believers  as  the  only  true 
baptism.  They  practise  open  communion  and 
admit  to  membership  those  who  do  not  agree  with 
them  respecting  immersion.  In  England  they 
would  pass  for  satisfactory  Baptists. 

m.  Baptists  in  the  British  Possessions. — 1.  The 
Dominion  of  Oaaada:  The  Maritime  Provinces 
were  the  first  to  receive  Baptist  influence.  In 
1752  a  Dutch  Bi^tist  named  Andres  is  said  to  have 
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settled  in  Lunenburg  and  to  have  disseminated 
his  principles  there.  In  1763  Ebeneser  Moulton 
of  Massachusetts  organised  a  church  at  Horton, 
N.  S.,  of  Bi^tists  and  Congregationalists,  which 
soon  became  wholly  Baptist.  Just  before,  during, 
and  after  the  Revolutionary  War,  a  considerable 
number  of  New  England  Baptist  loyalists  foxmd 
their  way  to  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and 
Prince  Edward  Island.    In   1880  an  association 

was  formed  which  adopted  the  English 

1.  Ths      Particular  Baptist  Confession  of  1689. 

ICaritime    In   1846  the  Baptist  Convention  of 

ProTlnoes.  Nova    Scotia,    New   Brunswick,  and 

Prince  Ekiward  Island  was  formed 
with  a  constituency  of  14,177.  Acadia  Univer- 
sity (chartered  1840,  successor  to  Horton  Academy, 
1828)  at  Wolfville,  N.  S.,  was  adopted  by  the 
Convention  and  has  educated  a  large  number  of 
leaders  not  only  for  the  Maritime  Provinces,  but 
for  Western  Canada  and  the  United  States.  It  now 
hss  endowment  and  equipment  worth  about  $500,- 
000.  The  Convention  has  its  domestic  and  foreign 
mission  boards  and  has  engaged  sealously  and 
successfully  in  every  line  of  denominational  work. 
About  17,000  Free-Will  Baptiste  have  imited  with 
the  Regulars  on  the  basis  of  a  brief  doctrinal  state- 
ment that  avoids  strict  Calvinistic  phraseology 
and  insistence  on  restricted  communion.  The 
Maritime  Baptists  number  at  present  about  67,000. 
Baptist  loyalists  in  small  numbers  during  the 
later  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  foxmd  their 
way  into  what  is  now  Ontario  and  Quebec,  and  by 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  about 
six  small  churches  had  been  organized  in  three 
widely  separated  localities.  These  were  fostered 
by  missionary  effort  from  the  United  States  and 
reenforced  by  further  immigration  of  their  fellow 
countrymen.  Later  a  considerable  number  of 
En^h  Baptists  of  open  commimion  antecedents 
came  in  and  were  the  occasion  of  discord.  In  1816 
a  company  of  Scotch  Highlanders,  who  had  become 
Baptists  in  connection  with  the  Haldane  movement, 
settled  in  the  Ottawa  region.  Most  of  these  became 
advocates  of  restricted  communion;  but  several  of 
the  most  eminent  (notably  John  Gilmour)  favored 
oi>en  commimion.  A  society  was  formed  in  Eng- 
land (1836)  for  fostering  Baptist  work  in  Canada. 
The  Upper  Canada  Missionary  Society  refused  to 
cooperate  fully  with  the  educational  and  mission- 
ary work  that  centered  in  Montreal  and  was  con- 
ducted under  Enghsh  open  communion  auspices. 

The   Canada   Baptist   College   estab- 

and  cSef  ^^^  ^  Montreal  in  1838  died  of  in- 

l^QQ^        anition  in  1849,  although  it  had  at  its 

head  such  scholars  as  Benjamin  Davis 
and  J.  M.  Cramp.  Dissension  prevented  the  suc- 
cess of  further  efforts  to  provide  the  denomination 
with  educational  facilities  until  1860,  when  the 
Canadian  Literary  and  Theological  Institute  was 
opened  at  Woodstock  with  R.  A.  Fyfe  as  Principal. 
FV^e  proved  a  leader  of  the  first  rank  and  exerted 
a  strong  imifying  influence  upon  the  denomination. 
By  this  time  the  denomination  in  Ontario  and 
Quebec  had  a  membership  of  about  13,000. 
After  cooperating  with  the  American  Baptist 
Missionary  Union  in  foreign  mission  work  for  a 


number  of  years,  the  Baptists  of  Ontario  and  Quebec 
organized  an  independent  Foreign  Mission  Society, 
whose  work  has  steadily  grown  imtil  at  present 
$40,000  are  expended  annually  on  its  missions  in 
India  and  Bolivia.  In  1881  Toronto  Bi^tist 
College  was  founded  as  a  theological  seminary 
by  Senator  William  McBlaster.  This  institution 
developed  into  McBlaster  University  as  a  result  of 
the  bequest  of  nearly  $1,000,000  by  the  founder. 
In  1888  the  organisation  of  the  denomination  was 
completed  in  a  new  constitution  and  charter, 
which  commits  to  the  Convention  made  up  exclu- 
sively of  delegates  of  churches  the  election  of 
Home  Mission,  Fordgn  Mission,  Publication,  and 
Ekiucation  Boards.  Baptists  in  Ontario  and  Quebec 
now  number  about  47,000. 

Baptist  work  in  the  Canadian  Northwest  began 
about  1873.    It  has  grown  to  large  proportions 
and  has  enjoyed  the  support  of  Baptists  in  the  older 
Provinces,  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  the  United 
States.    A  Convention  was  organised 
^l?**  t  ^    ^^^'   ^^    Brandon    College,    at 
^!dBriUsh  ^"^^^^^»    Man.,   was    establisl^    in 
Columbia.   ^^^'    "^^^  college  abready  has  equip- 
ment  and   endowment   worth   ai)out 
$150,000.    The  Baptist  cause  in  British  ColumlHa 
has  not  yet  attained  to  very  large  dimensions. 
During  the  earlier  years  Baptist  churches  in  this 
region  worked  in  connection  with  the  American 
Baptist    Home   Mission   Society.    In    1897    they 
formed  a  Convention 'of  their  own  and  since  that 
time  they  have  depended  for  help  chiefly  upon  the 
Baptists  of  the  older  Provinces.    Baptists  in  Mani- 
toba and  the  Northwest  Territories  now  number 
about  7,000;  in  British  Columbia,  2,000. 

8.  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  Hew  Zealand:  In 
these  colonies  Baptists  were  among  the  earliest 
British  settlers,  and  Baptist  churches  were  organ- 
ized from  1834  onward.  The  several  British  types 
of  Baptist  life  have  been  represented  and  some 
controversy  has  had  place  regarding  communion^ 
Calvinism  and  Arminianism,  etc.;  but  the  ordinary 
English  open  commimion  type  has  prevailed. 
There  are  still  about  a  dozen  churches  of  the  old 
Particular  Baptist  antimissionary  type.  Most 
of  the  churches  of  the  various  provinces  are  grouped 
in  seven  Unions,  which  correspond  with  each  other 
and  support  in  common  a  rcdigious  joumaL  The 
Baptist  College  of  Victoria  in  affiliation  with  the 
University  of  Melbourne  was  conducted  from  1890 
to  1900  and  then  abandoned.  Some  Foreign 
Mission  work  is  being  accomplished  in  India  in 
connection  with  the  English  Baptist  Society. 
There  are  at  present  in  Australasia  sixty-dght 
ch\ut;hes  and  about  21,000  members.  Prepress 
for  the  past  few  years  has  been  very  slow. 

8.  The  British  Wast  Indies,  Oentral  America,  and 
Afirioa:  English  Baptists  commenced  missionary 
work  among  the  negroes  of  Jamaica  in  the  year 
1814.  The  way  had  been  prepared  somewhat  by 
Moses  Baker,  an  American  negro  Baptist.  In  fif- 
teen years  there  were  10,000  Bi^tists  on  the  island. 
A  negro  insurrection  in  1831  led  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  much  of  their  church  property  and  to  the 
persecution  of  the  leaders;  but  sympathy  was 
awakened  in  Britain  and  the  losses  were  made 
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good.  The  work  was  extended  to  the  Bahamas, 
Trinidad,  Honduras,  San  Domingo,  etc.  The  Ja- 
maica Baptists  have  at  present  nearly  200  churches 
and.  nearly  34,000  members;  in  Haiti  there  are 
12  churches  with  nearly  2,000  members;  in  Cuba 
(through  American  Baptist  e£Port)  there  are  31 
churches  with  nearly  4,000  members;  in  the  Ba- 
hamas nearly  4,000  members;  and  in  Central 
America  10  churches  with  nearly  700  members.  In 
Africa,  through  American,  English,  and  German 
missionary  effort  there  are  81  Baptist  churches  with 
11,388  members,  mostly  in  British  territory,  the 
Kongo,  and  the  Kamerun. 

4.  India,  Oeylon,  Burma,  and  Assam:  In  these 
British  possessions,  through  English,  American,  and 
Canadian  missionary  effort  1,244  churches  have 
been  organized  with  a  membership  of  over  126,000. 
A  very  large  proportion  of  the  converts  have  been 
won  by  missionaries  from  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

IV.  Baptists  in  Mission  Lands:  In  China  there 
are  about  13,000  Baptist  church  members  almost 
equally  divided  among  the  English,  Northern,  and 
Southern  Baptist  missions.  In  Japan  there  are 
about  2,500  Baptist  church  members  of  whom  over 
2,000  belong  to  the  American  Baptist  Missionary 
Union  and  the  rest  to  the  missions  of  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention.  In  Mexico  missions  of  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention  have  neariy  1,400 
church  members  to  their  credit,  while  those  of  the 
American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  with 
twenty-six  laborers,  have  a  far  smaller  number. 
In  Brazil  the  missions  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Con- 
vention have  established  sixty-nine  churches  with 
a  membership  of  over  4,000,  and  in  Bolivia  Cana^ 
dian  Baptist  missionaries  have  organized  three 
churches  with  115  members. 

V.  Baptists  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. — 1.  Oer- 
many  and  Gterman  Missions:  The  first  Baptist 
church  of  the  modem  type  organized  in  Germany 
was  formed  in  Hamburg  in  1834  under  the  leader- 
ship of  J.  G.  Oncken  (q.v.),  who  several  years  be- 
fore had  reached  Baptist  views  from  independent 
study  of  the  New  Testament.  In  his  youth  Oncken 
had  spent  some  years  in  England  and  had  been  sent 
(1823)  by  an  English  evangelical  society  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  Germany.  Oncken  and  six  others 
availed  themselves  of  the  presence  of  Bamas  Sears, 
of  the  United  States,  afterward  famous  as  an  edu- 
cational leader,  to  receive  baptism  at  his  hands. 
Oncken  proved  a  leader  of  heroic  type  and  with 
the  aid  of  American  Baptists  carried  on  for  many 
years  wide-spread  and  fruitful  missionary  labors 
and  raised  up  like-minded  ministers  who  are  still 
carrying  forward  the  work  throughout  German- 
Bpe£^dng  Europe  and  beyond.  In  1880  a  theo- 
logical seminary  was  established  near  Hamburg 
that  has  given  educational  equipment  to  hundreds 
of  earnest  and  self-sacrificing  young  men.  The 
present  membership  in  Germany  is  about  34,000. 
They  sustain  a  mission  in  the  Kamerun  with  over 
2,000  converts.  The  German  Baptist  Union  for 
the  spread  of  the  gospel  in  foreign  parts  includes 
churches  in  Austria  (648  members),  Himgary 
(10,500  members),  Switzerland  (796  members),  the 
Netherlands  (1,396  members),  Rumania  (277  mem- 


bers), and  Bulgaria  (74  members).  The  Russian 
Baptist  churches,  which  have  resulted  chiefly  from 
the  activity  of  German  Baptists  of  the  Oncken 
type,  have  now  a  membership  of  about  25,000  and 
a  Union  of  their  own;  but  they  still  cooperate  with 
the  German  Union  in  the  raising  and  use  of  mis- 
sionary funds.  Through  the  missionary  labors  of 
German  Baptists  a  few  Lithuanians  were  brought 
into  the  Baptist  fold  (1857  onward).  A  more  suc- 
cessful work  was  done  among  the  Letts,  and  about 
7,000  of  the  Russian  Baptists  are  Lettish.  From 
the  same  source  Baptist  influence  was  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  Esthonians,  of  whom  over  1,000  are 
now  Baptist  church  members.  The  Finns  received 
Baptist  teaching  from  the  Swedish  Baptists  (1868 
onward)  and  now  have  over  2,000  Baptist  church 
members. 

2.  Scandinavia:  From  Germany  Baptist  influ- 
ence also  extended  into  Scandinavian  lands.  Julius 
Koebner,  one  of  Oncken's  early  converts  and  co- 
laborers,  was  a  Dane  and  on  a  visit  to  his  native 
land  won  to  his  faith  a  company  of  Christians  that 
had  become  dissatisfied  with  Lutheranism.  The 
first  church  was  organized  in  Copenhagen  in  1839. 
Persecution  impeded  the  progress  of  the  Baptist 
caiise  and  religious  freedom  was  not  gained  until 
1850.  A  considerable  nmnber  of  ministers  trained 
in  the  Scandinavian  Department  of  the  Divinity 
School  of  the  University  of  Chicago  have  assisted 
in  carrying  forward  the  work  in  Denmark  as  well 
as  in  Sweden  and  Norway.  In  1895  the  Danish 
Baptists  established  a  small  theological  school  of 
their  own.  They  have  not  made  rapid  progress 
and  their  present  membership  is  only  about  4,000. 
German  Baptist  influence  entered  Norway  not 
later  than  1840.  The  first  church  was  organized 
two  years  later.  At  present  Norwegian  Baptists 
have  over  30  churches  with  a  membership  of  about 
3,000.  A  Danish  Baptist  named  Foerster  labored 
in  Sweden  in  1848  and  baptized  five  persons  near 
Gothenburg.  The  Baptist  cause  has  greatly  pros- 
pered here,  so  that  at  present  there  are  40,000  mem- 
bers and  nearly  600  churches.  Since  1866  they 
have  had  a  theological  seminary  at  Stockholm. 
They  are  thoroughly  organized  for  missionary  and 
educational  work  and  have  reached  a  degree  of 
influence  and  recognition  enjoyed  by  Baptists 
nowhere  else  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

3.  France  and  Italy:  In  France,  Belgium,  and 
French  Switzerland  there  are  about  40  churches 
with  a  membership  of  2,272,  due  in  large  measure 
to  English  Baptist  missionary  enterprise.  In  Italy 
there  are  55  churches  and  about  1,500  members, 
the  result,  in  almost  equal  measure,  of  the  mission- 
ary endeavors  of  the  English  Baptist  Missionary 
Society  and  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention. 
The  latter  body  sustains  a  theological  college. 

Two  highly  significant  events,  indicating  the  de- 
sire of  Baptists  everywhere  to  draw  closer  together 
and  to  cooperate  in  the  worid-wide  dissemination 
of  their  principles,  were  the  formation  of  the  Gen- 
eral Baptist  (Convention  (St.  Louis,  May,  1905)  to 
embrace  the  entire  continent  of  North  America  and 
its  islands  and  to  hold  triennial  meeting,  and  the 
Baptist  Worid  Congress  (London,  July,  1905),  in 
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which  Baptists  from  all  parts  of  the  worid  gathered 
and  organised  a  Baptbt  Worid  Alliance,  to  meet 
every  five  years  in  different  parts  of  the  worid. 
The  union  of  the  Free  Baptists  in  the  Biaritime 
Provinces  of  Canada  and  the  Regulars  (1905)  and 
the  steps  taken  toward  union  between  the  Free 
Baptists  of  New  England  and  the  Regulars  in  the 
same  year  show  that  the  tendency  is  in  the  direc- 
tion of  union  rather  than  of  further  division. 

Counting  all  nominally  Baptist  bodies  through- 
out the  worid,  the  present  number  of  Baptists  is 
about  6,000,000.  If  to  these  other  bodies  of  anti- 
pedobaptist  immersionists  be  added,  the  number 
is  increased  to  about  7,500,000. 

A.  H.  Newman. 

BnuooBAPHT  (Only  toIuidm  derived  from  independent 
eonrcee  are  here  mentioned):  I.  English  Baptist  History: 
T.  Crosby,  Hut.  of  the  Engluh  Baptist;  4  vols.,  London, 
1738-40;  J.  Ivimey,  A  Hist  0/ Ms  Sn^/uABaplisto.ib.  1811- 
80;  A.  Taylor,  Hutory  of  Ms  BngUMh  Oensral  BaptUtt,  2 
vols.,  ib.  1818;  B.  Evans.  The  BaHy  Bngliah  Baptiatt,  2 
vols.,  ib.  1862;  R.  Barclay.  The  Inner  Life  of  the  R^ifh 
ioue  SoeieHee  of  the  Commonwealth,  ib.  1879  (not  on  Bap- 
tists exclusiyely,  but  gives  their  genesis  in  England  in  an 
authoritative  way;  an  excellent  volume);  D.  Masson,  Life 
of  John  MiUon,  and  Hiekjry  of  hie  7*imss,  6  vols.,  ib. 
1859-80  (a  work  of  great  learning  and  authority.  Milton 
was  an  antipedobaptist.  but,  so  far  as  is  known,  not  a 
member  of  a  Baptist  Church);  J.  Clifford,  The  Bngliah 
Baptieta,  ib.  1881  (the  work  of  different  contributors,  but 
edited  by  the  chief  English  Baptist  leader);  J.  C.  Oarlile, 
The  Story  of  As  Bngliah  Baptiata,  ib.  1905. 

II.  English  and  American  Baptist  History:  T.  Armi- 
tage:  A  Hiatory  of  Ae  BapHata,  New  York,  1887  (con- 
tains a  full  history);  H.  C.  Vedder,  A  Short  Hiatory  of  the 
BapHtta,  Philadelphia,  1892  (authoritotive);  idem.  The 
BapHata,  New  York,  1902. 

III.  American  Baptist  History:  I.  Backus,  A  Hiatory 
of  New  England.  With  Particular  Reference  to  the  Denomv- 
nation  of  Chriatiana  eaUed  BaptiaU,  3  vols..  Boston,  1 777- 
95,  new  ed.,  with  notes  by  David  Weston,  2  vols.,  New- 
ton, Mass..  1871;  H.  8.  Burrage.  A  Hiatory  of  the  Bap- 
tiata  in  New  England,  Philadelphia,  1894;  H.  C.  Vedder. 
A  Hiatory  of  the  BapUata  in  the  Middle  Statee,  ib.  1898; 
B.  F.  Riley,  A  Hiatory  of  (he  BapHata  in  the  Southern 
Statee  Baat  of  the  Miaaiaaippi,  ib.  1898;  J.  A.  Smith,  A 
Hiatory  of  the  BaptiaU  in  the  Weatem  Statee  Eaat  of  ihe 
Miaaieaippi,  ib.  18 — ;  L.  Moss,  A  Hiatory  of  the  Baptiata 
in  the  Trana-Miaaiaaippi  Statee,  ib.  19—;  A.  H.  Newman, 
A  Hiatory  of  the  BapHat  Churehea  in  As  United  Statee, 
New  York,  1808;  idem,  A  Century  of  BapHat  At^ievement, 
ib.  1901  (the  work  of  different  persons):  C.  H.  Mattoon, 
BapHat  Annate  of  Oregon,  1844-iOOO,  McMinnville.  Oregon. 
1905. 

IV.  Biographies  of  Baptists  (all  clergymen  except 
two):  M:  B.  Anderaon,  by  A.  C.  Kendriok,  Philadelphia. 
1895;  laaae  Backua,  by  A.  Hovey,  Boston.  1859;  George 
Dana  Boardman,  by  A.  King.  ib.  1834;  Edmund  Botaford, 
by  0.  D.  Mallary.  Charleston,  1832;  Jamee  Pettigru  Boyee, 
by  J.  A.  Broadus,  New  York,  1893;  /.  A.  Broadue,  by 
A.  T.  Robertson,  Philadelphia,  1901;  R.  C,  Burleaon,  by 
H.  Hasmes,  Waco,  1891;  Alexander  Campbell,  by  R.  Rich- 
ardson. 2  vols.,  Philadelphia,  1868-70;  William  Colgate 
(layman),  by  W.  W.  Everts,  ib.  1881;  Nathania  Colver, 
by  J.  A.  Smith,  Boston,  1875;  Spencer  Houghton  Cone, 
by  Livermore.  New  York.  1856;  John  Price  Croaer  (lay- 
man), by  J.  W.  Smith,  Philadelphia.  1868;  B.  W,  Dadeon, 
by  J.  H.  Farmer.  Toronto.  1903;  J.  Donovan,  by  O.  C. 
8.  Wallace,  ib.  1901;  Henry  Dunater,  by  J.  Chaplin,  Bos- 
ton. 1872;  The  Dunater  Family,  by  S.  Dunster.  ib.  1876; 
Richard  Fuller,  by  J.  H.  Cuthbert.  New  York.  1879; 
R,  A.  Fyfe,  by  J.  E.  Wells.  Toronto.  1882;  H.  B.  Hackett, 
by  O.  H.  Whittemore.  Rochester.  1876.  Adoniram  Judaon, 
by  F.  Wayland,  2  vols..  Boston.  1853.  and  by  E.  Judson, 
New  York.  1883;  Jacob  Knapp  (autobiography),  ib.  1868; 
D.  A.  McGregor,  by  A.  H.  Newman.  Toronto.  1891;  P.  H. 
MM,  by  P.  H.  Mell.  Jr..  Louisville.  1895;  Jeeae  Merctr, 
by  C.  D.  Mallary.  New  York.  1844;  John  Maaon  Peck, 
by  R.  Baboock,  Philadelphia,  1864;  Luthar  Rice,  by  J.  B. 


Taylor.  Baltimore.  1840;  Adiel  Sherwood,  by  8.  Boykin, 
Philadelphia,  1884;  WilHam  Staughton,  by  8.  W.  Lynd, 
Boston.  1834;  Baron  Stow,  by  J.  C.  Stockbridge.  ib.  1894; 
Jamee  BameU  Taylor,  by  O.  B.  Tayk>r,  Philadelphia, 
1872;  Franeie  Wayland,  by  F.  and  H.  L.  Wayland,  2 
vols..  New  York,  1868;  Roger  WilUame,  by  J.  D.  Knowles. 
Boston,  1834;  also  by  W.  Glammell,  ib.  1844;  and  H.  M. 
Dexter,  ib.  1879;  and  O.  8.  Strauss,  New  York,  1894; 
Blhanan  Wintheater,  by  E.  M.  Stone,  Boston.  1836;  Daniel 
Witt,  by  I.  B.  Jeter.  New  Orleans,  1875;  Carey,  Marth- 
man  and  Ward,  by  J.  C.  Marshman.  London,  1S59;  Vw- 
ginia  BapHat  Miniatare,  by  J.  B.  Taylor.  New  York,  186a 

BARADAI,  JACOB  aACOBUS  BARADMUS). 
See  Jacobitkb. 

BARATTA.    See  Talmud. 

BARBARA,  SAINT:  A  saint  whose  career 
belongs  to  the  domain  of  legend;  her  name  is  not 
found  in  the  Martyrcio^um  Hieronymianum  or 
in  Bede.  According  to  the  traditional  story,  she 
was  a  maiden  of  great  beauty,  who,  having  been 
early  converted  to  Christianity,  was  given  up  by 
her  own  father  to  the  authorities,  and  beheaded 
by  the  prcueM  of  the  province,  Martinianus,  stead- 
fastly refusing  to  deny  Christ.  Her  father  is  said 
to  have  been  killed  by  lightning  at  the  scene  of  the 
execution,  which  is  stated  to  have  been  Nicomedia 
(in  Bithynia),  Tusda  (i.e.,  Etruria),  and  Heliopolis 
in  Egypt;  the  time  was  either  under  Maximinus 
(235-238)  or  sixty  or  seventy  years  later  under 
Maximianus  or  Galerius.  In  Roman  Catholic 
countries  she  is  popularly  considered  to  give  pto- 
tection  against  fire  and  tempest,  and  she  is  also  the 
patron  saint  of  the  artillery.  She  is  invoked  by 
the  dying  in  consequence  of  the  story  of  Heniy 
Kock  at  Gorkum,  in  Holland,  in  1448,  who,  being 
nearly  burnt  to  death,  called  on  her  and  was  pre- 
served alive  long  enough  to  receive  the  last  sacra- 
ments.   Her  feast  falls  on  Dec.  4. 

BnuooBArBT:  CMestin,  Hiatoire  de  Ste.  Barhe,  Paris,  1853; 
Villemot,  Hiatoire  de  Ste.  Barhe,  vierge  et  martyre,  paJtronne 
de  VartiUerie  de  terra  et  de  mar  et  dee  mwnema,  Beaanoon, 
1866. 

BARBAULD,  AHUA  LETITIA:  Poetess;  b.  at 
Kibworth  (10  m.  s.e.  of  Leicester),  Leicestershire, 
June  20,  1743;  d.  at  Stoke  Newington  (a  suburb 
of  London)  Mar.  9, 1825.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  John  Aikin,  a  Presbyterian  minister  and 
school-teacher,  and  was  carefully  educated  by  her 
father;  married  the  Rev.  Rochemont  Barbauld 
(d.  1808),  a  Unitarian  minister,  in  May,  1774;  with 
her  husband  she  conducted  a  very  successful  school 
at  Palgrave,  Suffolk,  till  1785;  thereafter  Uved  at 
Hampstead  and  Stoke  Newington.  At  the  solicita- 
tion of  her  brother  (Dr.  John  Aikin)  she  published 
her  first  volume  of  Poems  in  1773  and  four  editions 
were  sold  within  a  year.  In  the  same  year  appeared 
MisceUaneaiu  Pieces  in  Prase  by  J  [ohn]  and  A.  L. 
Aikin;  in  1775  Hymns  in  Prase  for  Children  and 
Early  Lessons  for  Children  (written  for  her  pupils), 
and  Devotional  Pieces  Compiled  from  the  Psalms 
of  David.  Her  later  writings  are  of  a  general  and 
critical  character  and  include  political  pamphlets, 
an  edition  of  Collins  (1797),  of  Akenside  (1808), 
the  British  Novelists  (50  vols.,  1810),  with  essay  and 
biographical  and  critical  notices,  etc.  Perhiqps 
her  b^t-known  hymns  are  "CcHne,  says  Jesus's 
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sacred  voice/'  "  How  blest  the  righteous  when  he 
dies,"  and  '*  Awake,  my  soul,  lift  up  thine  eyes." 
Bxbuographt:  The  Works  of  A.  L.  Barbauld,  teith  a  Mem^ 
oir,  by  her  niece,  Lucy  Aiken.  2  vob..  London.  1825; 
Mrs.  A.  L.  Le  Breton.  Memoir  of  A.L. Barbauld,  vnth  Letters 
and  Notices,  ib.  1874;  Mrs.  G.  A.  EUis,  Memoir  of  A.  L. 
Barbauldt  Letters  and  Selections  from  Poems  and  Prose 
Writings,  Boston.  1874;  8.  W.  Duffield.  English  Hymns, 
pp.  76,  225,  459.  New  York«  1886;  Julian.  Hymnology, 
pp.  113-114. 

BARBER,  HENRY  HERVEY:  Unitarian;  b. 
at  Warwick,  Mass.,  Dec.  30,  1835.  He  was  educa- 
ted at  Deerfieid  (Mass.)  Academy  and  Meadville 
Theological  School  (1861).  He  held  successive 
pastorates  at  Harvard,  Mass.  (1861-66),  Somerville, 
Mass.  (1866-84),  and  MeadvUle,  Pa.  (1884-90), 
while  from  1884  to  1904  he  was  professor  of  philos- 
ophy and  theology  at  Meadville  Theological  School. 
Since  1904  he  has  been  professor  emeritus.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  American  Historical  Association 
and  of  the  American  Economic  Association,  and  from 
1875  to  1884  was  editor  of  the  Unitarian  Review. 

BARBER,    WILLIAM    THEODORE    AQUILA: 

Wesleyan;  b.  at  Jaffna  (190  m.  n.  of  Colombo), 
Ceylon,  Jan.  4,  1858.  He  was  educated  at  London 
University  (BA.,  1882)  and  Caius  College,  Cam- 
bridge (M.A.,  1883).  He  was  assistant  professor 
in  the  Wesleyan  Theological  Missionary  0)llege, 
Richmond,  from  1882  to  1884,  when  he  became  head- 
master of  Wuchang  Missionary  High  School,  Central 
China.  Eight  years  later  he  returned  to  England, 
and  until  1896  was  a  preacher  in  the  Leeds  (Bruns- 
wick) Circuit.  In  1896  he  was  appointed  general 
secretary  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  but 
two  years  later  was  chosen  headmaster  of  the  Lejrs 
School,  Cambridge,  where  he  had  already  been 
assistant  master  in  1877-80.  He  was  secretary 
of  the  General  Missionary  0)nference,  Shanghai, 
1890,  and  since  1902  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Legal  Hundred  of  the  Wesleyan  (inference.  In 
theology  he  is  a  broad  Evangelical.  He  has  written 
The  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun  (London,  1894);  David 
HiUy  Missionary  and  Saint  (1898);  Raymond  Lull, 
the  Illuminated  Doctor  (1903);  and  David  Hill, 
an  Apostle  to  the  Chinese  (1906). 

BARBEYRAC,  bdr^b^^rflc',  JEAN:  French  wri- 
ter on  law;  b.  at  B^ziers  (44  m.  s.w.  of  Mont- 
pellier),  Languedoc,  Mar.  15, 1674;  d.  at  Groningen 
Mar.  3, 1744.  He  fled  with  his  parents  into  Switzer- 
land after  the  revocation  of  the  Ekiict  of  Nantes, 
1685;  studied  at  Lausanne,  Geneva,  and  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Oder;  became  teacher  in  the  (Allege 
of  the  Reformed  Congregation  at  Berlin,  1697; 
and,  in  1710,  was  appointed  professor  of  law  and 
history  in  the  Academy  of  Lausanne,  and  in  1716 
in  the  University  of  Groningen.  He  translated 
Puffendorf 's  De  jure  naiura  et  gentium  into  French 
(2  vols.,  Amsterdam,  1706),  and  added  a  valuable 
preface  and  notes;  he  also  translated  other  works 
of  Puffendorf  and  Grotius,  wrote  a  Traits  du  jeu 
(2  vols.,  1709),  maintaining  that  games  of  chance 
are  not  immoral,  and  a  Trat^  de  la  morale  des  Pkres 
de  V6glise  (1728).  He  was  a  moderate  Calvinist, 
and  refused  to  sign  the  Helvetic  Formula  Con- 
census, which  disapproved  of  the  doctrines  of 
Amyraut  and  the  other  Samnur  theologians. 
L— 31 


Bibuoobapbt:  Gardes,  Ora/tb  funebris  in  obitum  J.  Bar- 
bej/rae,  Groningen.  1744  (by  his  oolleacue);  G.  Tininssfu 
Notice  hiographuiue  sw  Barbeurae,  Montpellier,  1838. 

BARCKHAUSEN-VOLKMANN  CONTROVERSY: 

A  discussion  of  the  question  of  predestination 
and  grace  which  was  carried  on  with  much  ardor 
in  Germany  early  in  the  eighteenth  century.  In 
the  Reformed  Church  of  Brandenburg  particularly 
many  things  tended  to  start  troublesome  questions 
on  these  points.  The  Confessio  Sigismundi  of 
1614  had  followed  the  Augsburg  O)nfession  with 
"  revision  and  improvements,"  whereby  it  became 
not  merely  universalistic,  but  S3aiergi8tic,  and,  in 
its  exposition  of  predestination,  approximated  to 
the  "  Reformed  Evangelical  Churches."  As  a 
matter  of  fact  it  taught  both  the  absolute  election 
of  every  believer  and  imiversal  grace.  The  need 
of  making  concessions  to  the  Lutherans  led  to  some 
modifications,  as  in  the  Colloquium  Lipsiense  of 
1631,  the  Declaratio  Thoruniensis  of  1645  (see 
Leipsic,  Colloquy  of;  Thorn,  Conferbncb  op), 
and  an  edict  of  the  Great  Elector  in  1664  (in  C.  O. 
Mylius,  Corpus  constihUionum  Marchicarum,  i, 
Berlin,  1737,  382  sqq.).  The  Brandenburg  Church 
was  thus  separated  from  orthodox  Calvinism,  while 
still  adhering  to  the  Reformed  type,  and  this  the 
more  as  a  large  number  of  French  congregations 
bound  to  Calvin's  Confessio  Gallicana  were  settled 
in  the  country. 

The  Barcldiausen-Volkmann  controversy  began 
with  the  publication  (Cologne,  1712)  of  the  Theses 
theologiccB  of  Paul  Volkmann,  rector  of  the  Joa- 
chimsthal  gymnasium  at  BerUn;  it  was  a  complete 
presentation  of  the  Reformed  dogmatics,  maintain- 
ing universal  grace  and  conditional  election.  Kon- 
rad  Heinrich  Barckhausen,  a  native  of  Detmold 
and  colleague  of  Volkmann  in  Berlin  (in  1715  rector 
of  the  Friedrich  Werder  gymnasium),  came  for- 
ward as  protagonist  against  Volkmann  *a  views. 
Under  the  pseudonym  Pacificus  Verinus  he  pub- 
lished in  1712  an  Arnica  coUaHo  doctrines  de  gratia 
and  followed  it  the  next  year  with  a  coarse  German 
writing  Mauritii  Neodorpii  Calvinus  orthodoxus,  d, 
i.  ein  kurzes  Gespr&ch  .  .  .  worin  bescheiden  un- 
tersucht  wird  ob  und  wie  weit  die  Lehre  der  Universes 
listen  mil  der  Lehre  der  ersten  reformirten  Lehrer 
.  .  .  abereinkommen,  A  Berlin  preacher,  Stercki 
by  name,  took  up  the  discussion  on  Volkmann 's 
side  and  Philippe  Naud^  (q*v.)  replied.  The  con- 
troversy was  growing  hotter  when  the  Prussian 
king,  Frederick  William  I,  in  1719  issued  an  edict 
commanding  both  sides  to  keep  silence  (Mylius,  ut 
sup.,  534-535).  (E.  F.  Karl  MOller.) 

Bibuoorapht:  J.  G.  Walch,  Einleitung  in  die  Religions* 
sireitigkeiten  .  .  .  ausser  der  evangeliseh-lutherischen 
Kirche,  i,  457.  iii.  746  sqq..  5  vols.,  Jena,  1733-36;  Ber- 
ing, Beitriige  sur  OesAie/Ue  der  evangeliseh-reformirten 
Kirche  in  den  preussisd^-brandenburgisdien  LUndem^  i, 
57  sqq.,  Berlin.  1784;  A.  Sohweiier.  Die  protestantischen 
Ceniraldogmien^  ii,  816  aqq.,  Zurich,  1854  aqq. 

BARCLAY,  ALEXANDER:  English  scholar  of 
the  Renaissance  period;  b.  probably  in  Scotland 
about  1475;  d.  at  Croydon  (9  m.  s.  of  London), 
Surrey,  1552.  He  is  believed  to  have  studied  at 
one,  or  perhaps  both,  of  the  English  universities; 
traveled  on  the  continent;  was  made  chaplain  in 
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the  collegiate  church  at  Ottery  St.  liaiy,  Devon- 
shire; afterward  became  a  monk  in  the  Benedictine 
monastery  of  Ely;  in  1546  became  vicar  of  Great 
Baddow,  Essex^  and  of  Wokey,  Somersetshire;  in 
1562  also  rector  of  All  Saints  in  Lombard  Street, 
London.  His  chiei  works  were  the  Ship  of  Fools 
(London,  1509),  a  translation,  with  some  additions, 
of  Sebastian  Brandt's  Narrenachiff ;  and  the 
Eclogues  (n.d.,  probably  1514). 

Bibuookapht:  A  iuU  acoount  of  Barclay  and  rahiable  list 
of  referenoeff  is  given  in  DNB,  iii,  156-161 ;  con- 
sult also  for  list  of  his  writings  and  his  Ufe  the  edition  of 
the  Ship  of  FooU,  by  T.  H.  Jamieson«  2  vols.,  Edinburgh, 
1874. 

BARCLAY,  JOHN:  Minister  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  and  founder  of  the  Barclayites  or  Berce- 
ans;  b.  at  Muthill  (35  m.  n.w.  of  Edinburgh),  Perth- 
shire, 1734;  d.  at  Edinburgh  July  29,  1798.  He 
was  graduated  M.A.  at  St.  Andrews;  was  assistant 
minister  at  Enrol,  Perthshire,  1759-63,  being  dis- 
missed in  the  latter  year  for  teaching  obnoxious 
doctrine;  assistant  at  Fettercaim,  Kincardineshire, 
1763-72,  where  he  was  popular  and  admired, 
but  continued  to  promulgate  views  inacceptable  to 
the  ministers.  In  1773  the  General  Assembly  sus- 
tained his  presbytery  (Fordoun),  which  had  in- 
hibited him  from  preaching.  His  followers  then 
formed  independent  congregations  at  Edinburgh 
and  Fettercaim,  and  Barclay  became  minister  of 
the  former.  He  also  preached  and  founded  a  so- 
ciety in  London.  His  adherents  took  the  name 
Berceans  (from  Acts  xvii,  11),  professing  to  build 
their  system  of  faith  and  practise  upon  the  Scrip- 
tures alone,  without  regard  to  any  human  author- 
ity whatever.  They  denied  natural  religion,  main- 
taining that  knowledge  of  God  is  from  revelation 
alone;  considered  faith  in  Christ  and  assurance  of 
salvation  as  inseparable  and  the  same;  held  that 
the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  is  imbelief ;  and  in- 
terpreted a  great  part  of  the  Old  Testament  proph- 
ecies and  the  whole  of  the  Psalms  as  typical  of 
Christ  and  not  applicable  to  the  experiences  of 
private  Christians.  In  other  respects  their  views 
were  those  of  ordinary  Calvimsm.  They  originally 
had  several  churches  in  Scotland  and  a  few  in 
America.  Eadie  (EcdesiasHcal  Cyclopedia,  Lon- 
don, 1862)  characterizes  them  as  "  a  small  and  di- 
minishing party  of  religionists." 

Biblioorapbt:  A  collected  edition  of  Barclay's  Work; 
with  brief  memoir  and  statement  of  the  views  of  his  fol- 
lowers, was  published  in  Glasgow,  1852;  cf.  DNB,  iii, 
164-160,  and  literature  mentioned  there. 

BARCLAY,  JOSEPH:  Third  Anglican-German 
Bishop  of  Jerusalem;  b.  near  Strabane  (15  m.  s.  by 
w.  of  Londonderry),  County  Tyrone,  Ireland,  Aug. 
21,  1831;  d.  at  Jerusalem  Oct.  23,  1881.  He 
studied  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin  (B.A.,  1864; 
M.A.,  1857);  was  ordained  curate  at  Bagnalstown, 
County  Carlow,  Ireland,  1854;  becoming  inter- 
ested in  the  work  of  the  London  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christianity  among  the  Jews,  he  offered 
himself  as  a  missionary  in  1858,  and  was  sent  to 
Constantinople;  was  incumbent  of  Christ  Church, 
Jerusalem,  1861-70;  curate  of  Howe,  Lincolnshire, 
1871,  of  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  1871-73;  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  Jerusalem  July  25,   1879, 


and  took  up  his  reddenoe  in  the  city  the  foUowing 
January.  He  preached  in  Spanish,  French,  and 
German,  was  a  good  Hebrew  scholar,  and  acquainted 
with  Tuikish  and  Arabic.  He  published  The  Tal- 
mud, a  translation  of  select  treatises  of  the  Mishnah, 
with  introduction  and  notes  (London,  1878),  a  work 
which  has  been  generally  criticized  by  Jewish 
scholars  as  prejudiced. 

BiBUOOBArBT:  A  critical  biocraphy  was  published  anony- 
mously at  London*  1883,  givinc  extracts  from  his  journals 
and  letters;  cf.  also  DNB,  iu.  167. 

BARCLAY,  ROBERT:  Scotch  Quaker;  b.  at 
Gordonstown  (28  m.  n.w.  of  Aberdeen)  Dec.  23, 
1648;  d.  at  Ury  (14  m.  s.w.  of  Aberdeen)  Oct.  3, 
1690.  He  was  descended  from  an  ancient  Scottish 
family  and  his  father  was  Col.  David  Barclay  of 
war  celebrity  in  Germany  and  Sweden.  After  a 
careful  home  training  he  was  sent  to  his  unde, 
Robert  Barclay,  rector  of  the  Scotch  College  in 
Paris,  for  further  education,  and  so  came  under 
Roman  Catholic  influences  and  inclined  toward 
that  communion.  But  in  1664  he  was  called  home 
and  in  1667  followed  his  father  into  the  Society  of 
Friends.  He  was  sealous  with  voice  and  pen  in 
the  advocacy  of  their  faith  and  in  consequence  was 
in  prison  for  five  months  during  1676-77,  and  was 
again  under  arrest  in  1679.  If  he  had  not  had 
aristocratic  and  influential  friends  it  might  have 
gone  much  worse  with  him.  He  traveled  through 
Great  Britain  and  also  in  Holland  and  Germany. 
He  was  the  most  remarkable  theologian  the  Quakers 
have  produced.  Besides  a  Catechism  and  Confes- 
sion of  Faith  (1673;  repeatedly  reissued;  translated 
into  Latin,  French,  Danish,  and  Dutch),  he  pre- 
pared controversial  works.  The  treatise  upon 
which  his  great  fame  rests  is  An  Apology  for  the 
true  ChrieHan  divinity,  as  the  same  is  held  forth,  and 
preached  by  the  people,  called,  in  scorn,  Quakers.  He 
had  previously  published  fifteen  theological  theses 
for  a  debate  and  they  were  so  favorably  received 
that  he  translated  them  into  Latin  and  accompanied 
them  with  an  exposition  in  the  same  language,  pref- 
aced them  with  a  remarkably  faithful  epistle  to 
Charles  11,  dated  Nov.  25,  1675,  and  issued  the 
volume  at  Amsterdam  in  1676.  He  says  that  he 
did  this  "  for  the  information  of  strangers."  In 
1678  he  published,  probably  in  Aberdeen,  his  own 
translation  of  the  Apology,  and  it  has  become  a 
classic.  An  edition,  the  fourteenth,  was  published 
at  Glasgow  in  1886,  and  other  editions  have  ap- 
peared in  Philadelphia;  there  are  translations  of  it 
in  German,  French,  Dutch,  Spanish,  and  Danish. 
In  1692  William  Penn  brought  out  an  edition  of  it, 
with  other  works,  imder  the  title  Truth  Triumphant 
through  the  spiritual  warfare.  Christian  labours  and 
writings  of  that  able  and  faithful  servant  of  Jesus 
Christ,  Robert  Barclay. 

BiBUOORArBT:  R.  B.  Barclay,  Oen^aloffieal  AeoowU  of  tkB 
Barday%  cf  Urie,  Aberdeen*  1740,  ed.  H.  Mill,  London, 
1812;  W.  Armistead,  Mmnow'  cf  R.  Barday,  UmnchMter, 
1850.  For  full  list  of  books  by  and  on  Robert  Barclay 
consult  Joseph  Smith,  De»eriptive  CaialoguB  of  FriattW 
Books,  2  vols..  London.  1867,  and  i^upplemtrU,  1893.  The 
sketch  in  DNB,  iii,  167-170  is  also  valuable;  also  iUUquim 
Bitrdaiana,  a  ColUcHon  of  LtUtr*  prtvoMy  prvUtd,  1870 
(iithosraphed). 

BAR  COCHBA.    See  Bar  Kokba. 
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BARDENHEWER,  BERTRAM  OTTO:  Gennan 
Roman  Catholic;  b.  at  MOnchen-Gladbach  (16  m.  w. 
of  DOsseldorf)  Mar.  16,  1851.  He  was  educated  at 
the  miiversities  of  Bonn  (Ph.D.,  1873)  and  Wttrz- 
burg,  and  in  1879  became  privatndocent  of  theology 
at  the  University  of  Munich.  In  1884  he  accepted 
a  call  to  Mtlnster  as  professor  of  New  Testament 
exegesis  and  Biblical  hermeneutics,  and  two  years 
later  retiuned  in  the  same  capacity  to  Munich, 
where  he  still  remains.  He  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Deutsche  nwrgerddndische  OeaeUschaft  since  1873, 
and  of  the  papal  Bible  Committee  since  1903. 
He  was  rector  of  the  imiversity  in  1906,  and  has 
written  HermeHa  TrismegieH  qui  ajmd  Archee 
fertur  de  casHgaHone  anima  libellue  (Bonn,  1873); 
De9  heUigen  Hippofytus  von  Rom  Kommentar  turn 
Buche  Daniel  (Freiburg,  1877);  Polychronius,  Brur- 
der  Theodon  von  Mopsuestia  und  Bischof  von 
Apamea  (1879);  Die  peeudo^ristoteliache  Schrift 
aber  die  reine  Chde,  bekannt  unter  dem  Namen  Liber 
de  causie  (1882);  Patrologie  (1894);  and  Geackichte 
der  aWeirchlichen  LUerahtr  (2  vols.,  1902-03).  Since 
1895  he  has  edited  Biblieche  Studien  at  Freiburg. 

BARDESAITES,    bdr^'de-s^'niz    (BAR-DAISAIV) : 

Gnostic;  b.  of  Persian  parents  (Nuhama  and  Nas- 
iram;  cf.  Chron,  Edess,,  ed.  L.  Hallier,  TU,  ix,  1, 
Leipsic,  1892,  90;  Michael  Syrus),  at  Edessa,  on 
the  Daisan,  on  the  11th  day  of  Tammuz  (July), 
154;  d.  there  222  (Moses  of  Chorene,  Hist,  Armen., 
ii,  63;  Michael  Syrus).  He  was  educated  with 
the  princes  at  the  court  (Epiphanius,  Hcbt.,  Ivi,  1) 
and  won  distinction  as  well  by  his  bodily  excellences 
as  for  versatility  of  mind  and  the  linguistic  and 
scientific  knowledge  which  he  acquired.  With 
his  parents  he  went  to  Mabug  (Hieropolis),  where 
he  became  acquainted  with  Kuduz,  a  priest  of  the 
Dea  Syra,  who  adopted  him  and  taught  him  the 
doctrines  of  his  cult.  When  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  the  priest  sent  him  to  Edessa,  where  he  heard 
the  preaching  of  the  Christian  bishop  Hystaspes, 
was  instructed  by  him,  and  baptized.  He  soon 
interested  the  Abgar  of  Edessa  (Bar-Manu,  c.  179- 
216)  in  the  new  religion.  When  Caracalla  took 
Edessa  (216-217),  Bardesanes  fled  into  Armenia, 
where  he  spent  his  time  in  writing  and  preaching, 
but  retiuned  afterward  to  Edessa. 

Of  his  writings,  Eusebius  {Hist,  ecd,,  iv,  30)  and 
Theodoret  {Hodr.  fab,,  i,  22)  mention  dialogues  against 
the  teachings  of  Marcion;  Eusebius  and  Epiphanius 
(I.e.)  mention  also  an  apology.  An  Armenian 
church  history,  composed  in  his  exile,  was  used 
as  source  by  Moses  of  Chorene.  Ephraem  Syrus 
{Serm,  adv,  heer.,  liii)  knew  of  a  book  of  150  psalms 
or  h3rnms.  By  their  hymns  Bardesanes  and  his 
son  Harmonius  became  the  creators  of  the  Syriac 
church  hynm.  Whether  the  hymns  (e.g.,  the  hymn 
on  the  destinies  of  the  soul)  preserved  in  the  so- 
called  Acts  of  Thomas  (cf.  W.  Wright,  Apocryphal 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  i,  London,  1871,  247)  are  to  be 
traced  to  Bardesanes,  is  doubtful.  Eusebius, 
Epiphanius,  and  Theodoret  mention  also  a  work 
of  Bardesanes  "  On  Fate,"  which  is  extant  under 
the  title  "  The  Book  of  the  Laws  of  the  Countries," 
though  apparently  revised  by  one  of  his  disciples. 
Finally,  Greorge,  Bishop  of  the  Arabians,  quotes  a 


passage  from  a  work  of  Bardesanes  on  "  The  Mutual 
Synodoi  of  the  Stars  of  Heaven." 

It  is  impossible  to  assign  to  Bardesanes  in  the 
present  state  of  knowledge  the  place  which  he 
occupies  in  Gnostic  speculation.  Some  afi&nity 
with  Valentinianism  can  be  established  from  the 
work  which  has  been  preserved,  which,  however, 
reproduces  the  views  of  Bardesanes  in  a  revised 
form.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  his  connec- 
tion with  the  Babylonian  Gnosis.  He  was  cer- 
tainly greatly  influenced  by  Chaldean  mythology 
and  astrology.  His  cosmogonic  speculations,  which 
Hort  (PCB,  i,  254)  rightly  calls  "  strange  Meso- 
potamian  heathenism,"  contain  no  special  orig- 
inality when  compared  with  the  Mandtean  and 
Ophitic  fancies.  It  is  noteworthy  that  he  retained 
the  unity  of  the  divine  principle  against  the  Mar- 
cionites,  which  does  not  preclude  his  speaking  of 
an  "  eternal  matter."  His  "  CJhrist  "  is  that  of  the 
Docet»  (who  had  no  real  body  and  did  not  really 
suffer).  He  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh. 
He  made  a  mysterious  connection  between  the 
soul  and  the  celestial  spirits.  But  in  this  deter- 
minism he  saw  only  a  natural  limitation  which  did 
not  preclude  the  free  volition  o(  man.  For  the  rest, 
he  explained  his  speculations  only  in  narrower 
circles  and  seems  to  have  kept  silent  about  them 
in  the  presence  of  the  congregation.  Church  his- 
tory must  not  forget  that  Bardesanes  won  Edessa 
for  Christianity.  His  influence  was  still  strong 
in  the  time  of  Ephraem,  who  opposed  him  vigorously 
and  hated  him  as  the  head  of  the  three-headed 
monster,  Marcion,  Mani,  Bardesanes.  Neverthe- 
less the  people  took  pleasure  in  Bardesanes's 
fantastic  religious  poetry.  Ephraem  substituted 
orthodox  h3rnms  for  the  heretical,  but  retained  the 
meter.  The  celebrated  Rabulas  (q.v.;  d.  435) 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  put  an  end  to  Bar- 
desanism  in  Edessa.  But  it  was  not  confined  to 
Edessa;  it  spread  to  the  Southern  Euphrates,  to 
Khorasan,  even  to  China.  In  the  West  it  seems 
to  have  been  without  influence,  and  to  the  real 
West  it  never  penetrated.  G.  KrCqer. 

Bibliooraprt:  His  Book  cf  ths  Law  of  I>iver§  CourUrie*  is 
given  in  Eng.  transl.,  ANF,  viii,  723-734;  a  rich  bibliog- 
raphy will  be  found  in  ANF,  Bibliography,  p.  106.  Consult 
A.  Merx.  Barde$ang9  Gno9t%eua,  Halle,  1863;  A.  Hilgenfeld, 
Barde9ane9,  der  letzU  OnoHiker,  Leipsio,  1864;  idem. 
KetaergfdiichU  dea  Urchriatenthume,  Leipdo.  1884;  DCB, 
i.  250-260  (especially  noteworthy);  Hamack,  LitUntur,  i, 
184-191.  ii,  part  2, 128-132;  KrOger.  Hietory,  pp.  76-77;  F. 
Nau.  Une  Biooraphie  inidite  deBartUeaneVaatrolooue  (from 
the  chronicle  of  Michael  Syrus).  Paris,  1807;  idem.  Le  Livre 
dea  Una  dea  paya  (Syriac  and  French),  Paris,  1890;  F.  C. 
Burkitt,  Early  Eaatem  Chriatianiiy,  London,  1004.  On 
the  use  of  his  hymns  by  Ephraem  Syrus  consult  H.  Bui^ 
gess,  Hymna  and  Homiliea  of  Ephraem  Syrua,  pp.  zzyiii- 
xl,  London,  1863. 

BAREFOOTED  MONKS  AlID  NXTKS :  The  popu- 
lar name  for  members  of  various  religious  orders 
who  go  without  any  foot-covering  whatever  or  with 
sandals  in  place  of  shoes.  They  are  also  called 
"discalced"  (Lat.  discalceoH,  "unshod"),  but 
this  name  is  more  properly  restricted  to  those  who 
wear  sandals  and  is  used  especially  of  the  "  dis- 
calced  Carmelites."  It  Ib  said  that  the  custom  was 
introduced  in  the  West  by  St.  Francis  of  Assisi 
(q.v.),  who,  with  his  companions,  in  1209  discarded 
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shoes  in  supposed  obedience  to  Matt,  x,  10,  and 
thenceforth  went  wholly  barefoot.  There  have 
been  barefooted  or  discalced  members  of  many 
orders, — the  Clarenines,  Recollects,  Capuchins, 
Poor  Clares,  Minimites,  Augustinians,  Camaldolites, 
Servites,  Carmelitee,  Cisteroians  (Feuillants),  Trin- 
itarians, Passionists,  and  others.  It  is  usually  the 
stricter  divisions  of  the  order  who  adopt  the  practise. 

BARHAM,  RICHARD  HARRIS:  Church  of 
England;  b.  at  Canterbury  Dec.  6,  1788;  d.  in 
London  June  17,  1845.  He  studied  at  Brasenose 
College,  Oxford,  took  orders  in  1813,  and  in  1817 
became  curate  of  Snargate,  Kent,  la  1821  he  re- 
moved to  London  as  minor  canon  of  St.  Paul's  and 
thenceforth  resided  in  London,  where  he  held  dif- 
ferent livings  and  positions.  He  was  esteemed  for 
his  exempkury  life,  and  his  sound  sense  and  kind 
heart  made  him  a  good  counselor  and  valued  friend. 
His  fame  rests  upon  the  Ingoldaby  Legends,  written 
under  the  pseudonym  "  Thomas  Ingoldsby  "  for 
BerUley*a  Miscellany  and  The  New  Monthly  Mag- 
azine, collected  in  book  form  1840;  a  second  series 
was  published  in  1847  and  a  third,  edited  by  the 
author's  son,  the  same  year  (many  later  editions). 
In  this  work  Barham  proved  the  possession  of 
humorous  powers  of  a  high  order  and  produced 
what  is  perhaps  the  best  collection  of  rimed  mirth 
in  the  English  tongue;  his  extraordinary  command 
of  language  appears  also  in  passages  of  much  lyric 
beauty;  and  the  satire  of  theological  and  chureh 
tendencies  which  have  not  yet  passed  away  give 
the  work  more  serious  value  than  that  of  merely 
promoting  amusement. 

BiBUOOEArBT:  Life  and  LeUer§  of  lh«  Rev.  R.  H.  Barham, 
with  a  SeUetUm  from  hie  MieManeotte  Poeme,  edited  by 
his  toil,  R.  H.  D.  Barhiun.  2  vols.,  London.  1880. 

BAR  HEBRJEUS.    See  Abulfaraj. 

BARINa-GOULD,  SABINE:  Church  of  England; 
b.  at  Exeter  Jan.  28,  1834.  He  was  educated  at 
Clare  College,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1854),  was  ordered 
deacon  in  1864,  and  was  ordained  priest  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  He  was  then  successively  curate  of 
Horbiuy,  Yorkshire  (1864-66),  vicar  of  Dalton, 
Yorkshire  (1866-71),  and  rector  of  East  Mersea, 
Essex  (1871-81).  He  inherited  the  family  estates 
of  Lew-Trenchard  in  1872  and  since  1881  has  been 
rector  of  Lew-Trenchard,  Devonshire.  His  nu- 
merous works  include  The  Path  of  the  Just  (London, 
1854);  Iceland,  iU  Scenes  and  Sagas  (1862);  Post- 
Mediasval  Preachers  (1865);  Booh  of  Wtre-Wclves 
(1865);  Curious  Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages  (2  vols., 
1866-68);  The  Origin  and  Development  of  Religious 
Belief  (2  vols.,  186^70);  The  Golden  Gate  (1870); 
The  Silver  Store,  Collected  from  Medictval  Christian 
and  Jewish  Mines  (1870);  Legendary  Lives  of  Old 
Testament  Characters  (2  vols.,  1871);  One  Hundred 
Sermon  Sketches  for  Extempore  Preachers  (1871); 
Village  Conferences  on  the  Creed  (1873);  The  Lost 
and  Hostile  Gospels  (3  vols.,  1874);  Yorkshire  Odd- 
ities (1874);  Some  Modem  Diffictdties  (1875);  Vil- 
lage Sermons  for  a  Year  (1875);  The  Mystery  of  Suf- 
fering (1877);  Germany,  Present  and  Past  (1879); 
Sermons  to  Children  (1879);  The  Preacher's  Pocket 
(1880);  The  Village  PulpU  (2  vols.,  1881);  Church 


Songs  (1884);  The  Seven  Last  Words  (1884);  The 
Passion  of  Jesus  (1885);  The  NativUy  (1885);  The 
Resurrection  (1888);  Our  Inheritance,  a  History  of 
the  Holy  Eudiarist  in  the  First  Three  Centuries 
(1888);  Historic  Oddities  and  Strange  Events  (2 
vols.,  1889-91);  Old  Country  Life  (1889);  In  Trou- 
badours* Land  (1890);  Conscience  and  Sin  (1890); 
History  of  the  Church  in  Germany  (1891);  Songs  of 
the  West  (1891);  The  Tragedy  of  the  Ccpsars  (2  vols., 
1892);  Curious  Survivals  (1892);  The  Deserts  of 
Southern  France  (2  vols.,  1894);  A  Garland  of 
Country  Song  (1894);  Old  Fairy  Tales  Retold  (1894); 
Old  English  Fairy  Tales  (1895);  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte (1896);  A  Study  of  St.  Paul  (1897);  The 
Sunday  Round  (1898);  Book  of  the  West  (2  vols., 
1899);  Book  of  DaHmoor  (1900);  Virgin  Saints 
and  Martyrs  (1900);  Brittany  (1902);  Book  of 
North  Wales  (1903);  Book  of  Ghosts  (1904);  Book 
of  South  Wales  (1905);  Book  of  the  Riviera  (1905); 
and  Memorial  of  Horatio,  Lord  Nelson  (1905).  He 
has  likewise  written  a  number  of  novels,  and  edited 
the  Lives  of  the  Saints  (17  vols.,  London,  1872-77). 

BAR  KOK'BA :  The  name  traditionally  assigned 
to  the  leader  of  the  great  insurrection  of  the 
Jews  in  Palestine  against  the  Romans  under  the 
emperor  Hadrian  in  the  years  132:-135  (see  Israel). 
The  Roman  historians  Spartian  and  Dio  Cassius, 
however,  give  no  name  and  do  not  even  epesk,  of 
one  single  prominent  leader;  nor  does  the  name 
occur  on  the  coins  struck  during  the  revolt,  or, 
according  to  Derenbourg  (p.  423),  in  the  rabbin- 
ical authorities.  It  rests  on  Christian  tradition 
beginning  with  Justin  Martyr,  an  author  likely  to 
be  well  informed.  In  his  larger  "  Apology  "  (xzxi) 
he  speaks  of  the  leader  of  the  rising  as  Bardiodte- 
has,  saying  that  he  inflicted  severe  penalties  on  the 
Christians  (regarded  as  apostate  Jews).  Euse- 
bius  (Hist,  eccl.,  IV,  viii,  4)  reproduces  this  passage, 
with  the  variant  spelling  Barchdchebas,  and  con- 
firms it  in  IV,  vi,  2,  where  he  says  that  the  leader 
won  his  authority  over  the  ignorant  by  basing  on  his 
name  (meaning  "  star  "  or  **  son  of  a  star  ")  the 
claim  to  have  been  sent  directly  by  God  as  a  light 
to  the  oppressed.  Beyond  this  Eusebius  appears 
to  know  nothing  of  him  except  that  in  the  last  de- 
cisive battle,  at  the  present  Bittir  (7  m.  by  rail  s.w. 
of  Jerusalem),  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Hadrian 
(134-135),  he  sufifered  the  penalty  of  his  deeds. 

That  the  Jews  had  a  native  leader  in  this  rising 
is  deariy  proved  by  the  coins,  both  those  which 
are  adapted  to  Jewish  use  from  coins  of  Vespasian 
and  Trajan,  and  must  thus  belong  to  this  period, 
and  those  which  on  account  of  siixdlarity  of  treat- 
ment are  evidently  of  the  same  date  (cf.  F.  W. 
Madden,  History  of  Jewish  Coinage,  London,  1864, 
203  sqq.,  and  Coins  of  the  Jews,  1881).  The  m- 
scriptions  of  these  give  on  the  reverse  sometimes 
*'  in  [the  year  of]  the  freedom  of  Israel "  alone, 
sometimes  the  same  with  the  number  2  for  the 
year,  or  "  year  1  of  the  deliverance  of  Israel ";  on 
the  obverse  sometimes  "  Eleasar  the  priest  "  (who 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  uncle  of  Bar 
Kokba,  the  scribe  EHeasar),  sometimes  "  Jerusa- 
lem," claiming  the  right  of  coinage  for  the  city, 
and  sometimes  "  Simeon,  prince  of  Israel."    That 
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the  leadership  of  Simeon  coincided  with  the  priest- 
hood of  Eleazar  is  shown  by  a  distinct  variety 
which  names  Eleazar  the  priest  on  the  obverse  and 
Simeon,  without  any  title,  on  the  reverse.  Ac- 
cording to  the  coins,  therefore,  during  the  time  of 
the  revolt,  Israel  had  a  secular  head  of  the  name  of 
Simeon;  which  leads  to  the  hypothesis  that  the 
same  man  who  inspired  the  people  by  the  name  of 
Bar'^Kokba  was  really  called  Simeon.  This  theory 
finds  support  in  certain  coins  which  show  the  letters 
of  the  name  of  Simeon  on  both  sides  of  a  temple 
portico  above  which  is  a  star.  Moreover,  the 
Jewish  accounts  are  consistent  with  it.  The  Seder 
*Olam  mentions  the  three  and  a  half  years  of 
a  native  ruler  as  the  epoch  following  the  wars  of 
Vespasian  and  Quietus,  calling  this  ruler,  however, 
"  Bar  Kozeba."  And  the  Talmudic  explanations 
to  the  Mishnah  treatise  Manager  aheni,  when  they 
forbid  the  payment  of  tithes  with  money  coined 
by  rebels  or  otherwise  unauthorized,  give  as  ex- 
amples that  of  "  Ben  Kozeba  "  or  the  "  coins  of  Ko- 
zeba "  and  the  ''  coins  of  Jerusalem."  By  the 
analogy  of  the  latter,  the  former  might  also  be  a 
local  designation  (cf.  I  Chron.  iv,  22);  but  the 
variant  form  first  given  makes  it  much  more  prob- 
able that  it  is  from  the  name  of  the  ruler;  and  there 
is  no  difiSculty  in  identifying  this  ruler  with  the 
Simeon  already  mentioned,  especially  as  Jewish 
tradition,  quoting  (in  the  Talmud  on  Ta'anit)  from 
Rabbi  Akiba,  shows  how  easy  was  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  name  of  Ben  Kozeba  into  the  form  Bar 
Kocheba  (or  Bar  Kokba),  with  its  encouraging 
reference  to  the  prophecy  of  Balaam  (Nmn.  xxiv, 
17). 

Not  much  can  be  safely  asserted  of  Bar  Kokba 's 
personality  and  achievements,  for  the  Jewish 
sources  mentioned  above  tell  nothing  trustworthy 
about  him  which  is  not  already  known  from  Dio 
Cassius,  with  the  exception  of  his  relations  to  Akiba 
and  to  Eleazar,  whom,  on  suspicion  of  treachery, 
he  is  said  to  have  killed  with  a  kick.  The  immense 
number  of  his  adherents  (200,000  men,  who  had 
pledged  themselves  to  the  conspiracy  by  cutting 
off  a  finger),  the  fabulous  size  of  his  citadel  of  Bit- 
tir,  and  the  awful  bloodshed  there,  are  merely 
imaginative  projections  from  the  natural  facts  of 
such  a  rising.  As  a  consequence  of  his  failure. 
Bar  Kokba  has  lived  in  Jewish  memory  as  a  de- 
ceiver; but  one  who  could  bring  about  so  vigorous 
and  stubborn  a  revolt  and  dominate  it  to  its  close 
must  have  been  a  man  of  great  power  and  deter- 
mination, who  had  made  the  nation's  cause  his  own. 
(August  Klobtebmann.) 

BiBUOoaAPHT:  The  prindp*]  sonroe  is  Dio  OAsnus,  Hiatatia 
Romano,  book  Ixix.  chaps.  12-14,  ed.  F.  O.  Sturs,  9  vols., 
Leipsio,  1824-43;  the  Sofnariian  Book  of  JoAua,  ed. 
JuynboU,  Leyden,  1848,  may  be  used  cautiously.  Con- 
sult J.  Hamburger.  RoaleneyklopOdie  fttr  Bibd  und  Tal- 
mud, vol.  ii.  Leipsio,  1891;  J.  Derenbourg,  S§9oi  nor  Vhi»- 
toin  et  la  giographie  d§  la  PaluHne,  Paris,  1867;  idem, 
NoU»  nor  la  gumrt  de  Bar  KoMoba,  in  M^nget  d§  l*£coU 
det  Hauie$  EtudM,  ib.  1878;  H.  Qr&ts,  OeaehiehU  der  Ju- 
don,  iv,  137  sqq..  Leipsio,  1893;  SchOrer.  €h9ckiehie,  i, 
682-685.  605^^606,  765-772,  Eng.  transl.,  I.  ii,  207-801, 
311;  A.  Schlatter.  Dio  Togo  Trajano  und  Hadrians,  GQters- 
loh,  1897;  JE,  ii.  506-500. 

BARLAAM.    See  HnsTCHAaiB. 


BARLAAM  AND  JOSAPHAT  (or  JOASAPH): 
The  abbreviated  title  of  a  Greek  religious  romance 
commonly  ascribed,  without  adequate  reasons,  to 
John  of  Damascus  (q.v.;  d.  about  754).  The 
fuller  title  is  "  History  of  the  Soul-profiting  .  .  . 
of  Barlaam  and  Josaphat  (or  Joasaph)."  The 
popularity  of  the  story  is  manifest  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  translated  into  Arabic,  Ethiopic,  Anne- 
nian,  and  Hebrew,  as  well  as  Latin,  Icelandic, 
English,  and  other  European  languages.  Research 
has  proved  that  the  work  is  based  upon  an  Indian 
story  (the  LalUavistara,  composed  76  a.d.),  in 
which  Buddha  (transformed  into  Josaphat)  is  the 
hero.  Josaphat  is  represented  as  son  of  Abenner, 
an  Indian  king  bitterly  opposed  to  the  Christian 
religion.  His  future  conversion  to  a  new  faith  and 
fame  as  a  religious  leader  are  predicted  at  the  time 
of  his  birth  by  astrologers.  Every  effort  is  made 
by  his  father  to  enthral  him  in  pleasures,  to  conceal 
from  him  the  miseries  of  the  world,  and  to  shield 
him  from  all  influences  calculated  to  impress  him 
with  a  sense  of  obligation  to  the  world.  At  last, 
weary  of  pleasure  and  ease,  Josaphat  goes  forth  to 
see  the  world,  is  driven  to  despair  by  its  misery,  and 
is  converted  by  Barlaam,  a  Christian  hermit.  To 
overthrow  his  son's  convictions  the  king  arranges 
a  disputation  in  which  Nachor,  a  court  sage,  is  to 
impersonate  Barlaam  and  by  a  feeble  defense  of 
Christianity  to  discredit  it.  By  special  divine 
interposition  Nachor  makes  a  noble  defense  of 
Christianity,  which  leads  to  his  own  conversion, 
and  that  of  the  king  and  his  people.  Barlaam 
and  Josaphat  secured  places  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
calendar  as  saints.  It  was  discovered  a  few  years 
ago  by  Prof.  J.  A.  Robinson,  by  a  comparison  of 
the  defense  of  Christianity  in  the  Greek  story  with 
the  newly  discovered  Syriac  text  of  the  long-lost 
"Apology"  of  Aristides  (see  Aristides,  Mar- 
ciANUs),  that  the  former,  modified  to  some  extent 
to  suit  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  employed,  is 
the  original  of  the  "  Apology."  The  Greek  text  is 
m  MPG,  xcvi,  860  sqq.  A.  H.  Newman. 

The  story  of  Barlaam  and  Josaphat  forms  the 
subject  of  the  chief  poem  of  Rudolf  of  Ems,  a 
Bfiddle  High  German  poet  (d.  between  1250  and 
1254),  composed  in  1220-23.  It  was  based  on  a 
Latin  book  received  from  Abbot  Guido  of  Cappel, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  a  translation  of  the  Greek 
legends  of  John  of  Damasctis,  ahready  rendered  by 
a  certain  Bishop  Otho  in  the  twelfth  century. 
Rudolf,  however,  was  unaware  of  this  version  or  of 
another,  which  seems  to  have  been  made  in  the 
first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  of  which 
only  a  few  fragments  have  been  preserved.  The 
story  of  the  ascetic  life  of  Buddha  was  highly  at- 
tractive to  a  Christian  ascetic,  and  Rudolf  was  the 
more  drawn  to  the  theme  since  he  wished  to  atone 
for  the  frivolity  of  his  earlier  writings,  declaring 
that  this  poem  was  no  romance  of  knighthood,  love, 
adventure,  or  the  summertide,  but  a  complete  and 
sincere  war  upon  the  worid,  whereby  men  and 
women  might  be  made  better  and  purer. 

Rudolf's  **  Barlaam  and  Josaphat "  contains 
about  16,000  verses,  and  describes  the  victory  of 
Christianity  over  heathen  teachings.  It  thus  sum- 
marixes  the  Bfiddle  Ages,  and  accordingly  riaes  far 
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above  the  level  of  a  mere  revamping  or  even  am- 
plification of  an  original  source.  In  the  poem 
Joeaphat  Ib  the  son  of  a  heathen  Indian  king  named 
Avemier.  Astrologers  foretell  the  conversion  of 
the  prince,  who  is  accordingly  confined  by  his 
father  in  a  palace  built  especially  for  him.  Sur- 
rounded by  every  luxiiry,  he  is  kept  from  all  knowl- 
edge of  age,  disease,  and  death.  Permitted,  after 
a  time,  to  leave  the  palace,  Josaphat  sees  a  lame 
man  and  a  blind  man,  and  on  a  second  exclusion 
meets  a  man  weighed  down  with  all  the  infirmities 
of  age.  When  sobered  by  reflection  on  these  sights, 
God  sends  him  Barlaam,  a  hermit  from  the  island 
of  Sennaar,  who  appears  in  the  presence  of  the 
prince  disguised  as  a  jewel-merchant.  Only  to  the 
pure  in  heart,  however,  can  he  show  the  most  pre- 
cious gem,  which,  he  at  last  teUs  Joeaphat,  is  Chris- 
tianity. He  then  describes  the  life  of  Christ,  so 
that  Josaphat  asks  concerning  baptism,  whereupon 
Barlaam  teUs  him  of  baptism,  eternal  life,  the  chief 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  the  lives  of  the  saints 
and  martyrs  who  renounced  the  vanity  of  the 
world.  At  the  request  of  Josaphat,  Barlaam  bap- 
tizes him,  administers  the  sacrament  to  him,  and 
urges  him  to  remain  pure  in  word  and  thought. 
The  king  seeks  in  vain  to  win  his  son  back  to 
heathenism,  but  the  priests  are  refuted,  the  ma- 
gician Theodas  is  converted,  and  temptations  to  sen- 
suality are  overcome.  Avemier  then  offers  Josaphat 
the  half  of  his  kingdom,  and  his  administration 
manifests  the  omnipotence  of  Christianity,  while 
the  glory  of  his  father  gradually  wanes,  and  his 
councilors  bow  before  the  ethical  power  of  the 
new  faith.  Meanwhile  Josaphat  prays  to  God  to 
turn  his  father's  heart,  and  in  answer  to  these  peti- 
tions the  king  takes  counsel  how  he  may  atone  for 
his  former  iniquity.  His  councilors  advise  him  to 
follow  the  example  of  his  son,  whereupon  he  writes 
a  pathetic  letter  to  Josaphat,  full  of  lamentations 
and  self-accusations.  Father  and  son  met,  Aver- 
nier  was  instructed  by  Josaphat,  received  baptism 
together  with  all  his  councilors,  surrendered  the 
entire  kingdom  to  the  prince,  and  Uved  as  a  hermit 
the  remaining  four  years  of  his  life.  After  his 
father's  death,  Josaphat  appointed  Barachias  as 
his  successor  and  became  an  anchorite,  finding  his 
teacher  Barlaam  again.  He  bravely  resisted  all 
manner  of  fleshly  temptations,  and  hved  with  Bar- 
laam in  fasting  and  prayer  until  his  teacher  died. 
Josaphat  buried  him,  and  himself  died  at  the  age 
of  sixty.  (A.  Freybe.) 

Biblioorapht:  A  oolleotion  of  titles  will  be  found  in  V. 
ChAuvin,  Bibliographie  de9  ouvrage^  ArabeM,  vol.  iii,  Paria, 
1898.  A  Lat.  transl.  of  John  of  Damascus'  story  is  in 
MPL,  Ixxiii,  443-606;  and  the  version  of  Rudolf  of  Ems 
was  edited  by  F.  Pfeiffer,  Leipsio,  1843.  Consult  Barlaam 
und  Jomiphat;  fransdntchet  OtdidU  <fes  drt*MhnUn  Jahr- 
hunderU  von  Gut  de  Cambrai,  ed.  H.  Zotenberg  and  P. 
Meyer,  Stuttgart,  1864;  E.  Cosquin,  in  Revue  dee  que»- 
tione  hieioriquee,  xxviii  (1880),  579-600;  E.  Braunholts, 
Die  erete  nichtchriatliche  Parabel  dee  Barlaame  und  Joea- 
phat, Halle.  1884;  H.  Zotenberg.  Notice  eur  U  livre 
de  Barlaam  ei  Joeaphat,  Paris,  1886;  A.  Knill  Qui  de 
Cambrai:  eine  eprachliche  Untereuchung,  Gdttingen,  1887; 
F.  Hommel,  Die  AUeete  arobieche  Barlaam-Vereion,  Vienna, 
1888:  TxjDo  Fifteen^  Century  Livee  of  8L  Barlaam^  ed. 
J.  Jaeobe,  London,  1893  (contains  discussion  of  the  in- 
fluence of  Buddhist  legend  on  Western  medieval  litera- 
ture); E.  Kahn.  Barlaam  und  Joaeaph:  biUiograpkied^ 
liierltroeecHiehaiche  Studie,  Munich.  1893;  K.  8.  BiacdoD- 


ald.  InMroducHon  to  Oke  Story  of  Barlaam  and  Joaeaph, 
189A;  idem.  Story  of  Barlaam  and  Joaaapk  [London], 
1896;  Story  of  Barlaam  and  Joaeaph:  Buddhiem  and 
Ckrietianity,  ed.  J.  Morrison.  Oalcutta,  1896;  A.  Knwse. 
Zmm  Barlaam  und  Joeaphat  dee  Qui  von  Cambrai,  2  vols., 
Berlin,  1899-1900.  See  alao  the  literature  under  Axia- 
TiDas,  MAaoAirus. 

BARLETTA:  More  correctly  Gabrid  of  Bar- 
letta  (on  the  e.  coast  of  Italy,  33  m.  wji.w.  of  Ban), 
a  Dominican  of  the  fifteenth  century.  About 
1480  he  preached  in  different  cities  of  northern 
Italy.  His  sermons  (first  collected  at  Breeda, 
1497;  often  reprinted  in  the  following  centujy)  have 
the  usual  scholastic  form  of  the  time,  but  are  en- 
livened by  an  originality  of  ideas,  a  lively  wit,  and 
a  sense  of  humor  often  grotesque,  which  gave  rise 
to  the  adage,  **  He  knows  not  how  to  preach  who 
knows  not  how  to  barlettise."  The  moral  serious- 
ness of  the  sermons  and  their  striking  descripticms 
of  the  distress  of  the  country  and  its  lost  greatness 
made  them  influential  and  powerfuL  In  a  history 
of  popular  preachers  Barletta  must  have  a  chief 
place  (cf.  ZeUtchrift  fUr  praktiache  Tfieohgie,  vu, 
1885,  30  sqq.;  viii,  1886,  227  sqq.).   K  Benkath. 

BARK  ABAS:  The  companion  of  the  Apostle 
Paul,  himself  called  an  apostle  in  Acts  xiv,  4,  14. 
According  to  Acts  iv,  36,  he  was  a  Levite  bom  in 
Cyprus,  his  original  name  was  Joses,  and  he  was 
sumamed  by  the  i^>08tles  (in  Aramaic)  Bar- 
ndfhuah,  which  is  explained  by  the  Greek  ktdos 
parakUse08  ("  son  of  exhortation,"  not  *'  of  con- 
solation,'' cf.  Acts  xi,  23)  and  denotes  a  pn^het 
in  the  primitive  Christian  sense  of  the  word  (cf. 
Acts  xiii,  1;  xv,  32).  Like  his  aunt,  the  mother 
of  John  Biaric  ((Jol.  iv,  10),  Barnabas  seems  to  have 
been  living  in  Jerusal^n,  and  he  sold  his  property, 
after  having  joined  the  Christian  congregation  in 
the  first  year  of  its  foundation,  for  the  boiefit  of 
needy  coreligionists  (Acts  iv,  37;  xii,  12).  He 
soon  occupied  a  leading  place  in  the  community. 

Of  his  activity  the  Book  of  Acts  records  tha^  he 
introduced  the  still  distrusted  Saul  to  the  Jerusalem 
church  after  his  return  from  Damascus  (ix,  27). 
When  the  news  of  the  spread  of  ChrisUanity  to 
Antioch  came  to  Jerusalem  Barnabas  was  sent  to 
the  former  city  (xi,  22-24).  From  Antioch  he  went 
to  Tarsus  to  meet  Paul  and  with  him  worked  for  an 

entire  year  in   the  Antioch    church 

Authentic    (xi,  25-26).    Both  were  sent  to  Jeru- 

History.    salem   with   a   contribution   for   the 

Christians  of  Judea  (44  a.d.)  and 
returned  to  Antioch  with  John  Mark  (xi,  27-30; 
xii,  25).  The  three  wore  sent  on  a  missionary 
journey  to  Cyprus,  Pamphylia,  Pisidia,  and  Lycaonia 
(xiii,  1  sqq.).  In  the  narrative  of  this  jovun^ 
Paul  occupies  the  first  place  from  the  point  where 
the  name  "  Paul  *'  is  substituted  for  "  Saul  "  (xiii, 
9).  Instead  of  "  Barnabas  and  Saul "  as  hereto- 
fore (xi,  30;  xii,  25;  xiii,  2,  7)  "  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas "  is  now  read  (xiii,  43,  46,  50;  xiv,  20;  xv, 
2,  22,  35);  only  in  xiv,  14  and  xv,  12,  25  does 
Barnabas  again  occupy  the  first  place,  in  the  first 
passage  with  recollection  of  xiv,  12,  in  the  last  two, 
because  Barnabas  stood  in  closer  relation  to  the 
Jerusalem  church  than  Paul.  Paul  appears  as  the 
preaching  missionary  (xiii,  16;  xiv,  8-9,  19-20), 
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whence  the  Lystrans  regarded  him  as  Hermes, 
Barnabas  as  Zeus  (xiv,  12).  After  this  journey 
follows  a  long  stay  in  Antioch  (xiv,  26-28)  until 
they  became  involved  in  a  controversy  with  the 
Judaizers  and  were  sent  to  the  Apostolic  Council 
at  Jerusalem,  where  the  matter  was  settled  (xv, 
1-29;  Gal.  ii,  1-10;  see  Apostolic  Council  at 
Jerusalem).  According  to  Gal.  ii,  9-10  Barnabas 
was  included  with  Paul  in  the  agreement  made 
between  them,  on  the  one  hand,  and  James,  Peter, 
and  John,  on  the  other,  that  the  two  former  should 
in  the  future  preach  to  the  heathen,  not  forgetting 
the  poor  at  Jerusalem.  Having  returned  to  Antioch 
and  spent  some  time  there  (xv,  35),  Paul  asked 
Barnabas  to  accompany  him  on  another  journey 
(xv,  36).  Barnabas  wished  to  take  John  Mark 
along,  but  Paul  did  not,  as  he  had  left  them  on  the 
former  journey  (xv,  37-38).  An  unhappy  dissen- 
sion separated  the  two  apostles;  Barnabas  went 
with  Mark  to  Cyprus  (xv,  39)  and  is  not  again 
mentioned  in  the  Acts;  but  from  Gal.  ii,  13  a  little 
more  is  learned  about  him,  and  his  weakness  under 
the  taunts  of  the  Judaizers  is  evident;  and  from 
I  Cor.  ix,  6  it  may  be  gathered  that  he  continued 
to  labor  as  missionary. 

Legends  begin  where  authentic  history  ends. 
Barnabas  is  brought  to  Rome  and  Alexandria. 
The  "  Clementine  Recognitions  "  (i,  7)  make  him 
preach   in    Rome   during   Christ's   lifetime,    and 

Clement  of  Alexandria  (Stromata,  ii. 

Legend-     20)  makes  him  one  of  the  seventy 

aiy  Hifl-     disciples.    Not  older  than  the  third 

tory.       century  is  the  tradition  of  the  later 

activity  and  martyrdom  of  Barnabas 
in  Cyprus,  where  his  remains  are  said  to  have  been 
discovered  under  the  emperor  Zeno  (474-491). 
The  Cyprian  church  claimed  Barnabas  as  its  founder 
in  order  to  rid  itself  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Anti- 
ochian  bishop,  just  as  did  the  Milan  church  afterward, 
to  become  more  independent  of  Rome.  In  this 
connection,  the  question  whether  Barnabas  was 
an  apostle  became  important,  and  was  often 
treated  during  the  Middle  Ages  (cf.  C.  J.  Hefele, 
Das  Sendschreiben  des  Apoaida  Barnabas,  Tubingen, 
1840;  O.  Braimsberger,  Der  Apostel  Barnabas, 
Mainz,  1876).  The  statements  as  to  the  year  of 
Bamabas's  death  are  discrepant  and  imtrustworthy. 
Tertullian  and  other  Western  writers  regard 
Barnabas  as  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews. This  may  have  been  the  Roman  tradition — 
which  Tertullian  usually  follows — and  in  Rome  the 
epistle  may  have  had  its  first  readers.  But  the 
tradition  has  weighty  considerations  against  it. 
According  to  Photius  {Qucsst,  in  Amphil.,  123), 
Barnabas  wrote  the  Book  of  Acts,  and  a  gospel  is 
ascribed  to  him  (cf.  T.  Zahn,  Geschichte  des  neur 
testamenUichen   Kanons,    ii,    292,    Leipsic,    1890). 

Of  more  interest  is  the  tradition  which 
Alleged  makes  Barnabas  author  of  an  epistle 
Writings,    in     twenty-one    chapters,    contained 

complete  in  the  Codex  SinaUicus  at 
the  end  of  the  New  Testament.  A  complete 
Greek  manuscript  was  discovered  by  Bryennios 
at  Constantinople,  and  Hilgenfeld  used  it  for  his 
edition  in  1877.  Besides  this  there  is  a  very  old 
Latin  version  (now  in  the  imperial  library  at  St. 


Petersburg),  in  which,  however,  chaps,  xviii-xxi 
are  wanting.  Toward  the  end  of  the  second  cen- 
tury the  epistle  was  in  great  esteem  in  Alexandria, 
as  the  citations  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  prove. 
It  is  also  appealed  to  by  Origen.  Eusebius,  how- 
ever, objected  to  it  and  ultimately  the  epistle  dis- 
appeared from  the  appendix  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment, or  rather  the  appendix  disappeared  with 
the  epistle.  In  the  West  the  epistle  never  enjoyed 
canonical  authority  (though  it  stands  beside  the 
epistle  of  James  in  the  Latin  manuscripts).  The 
first  editor  of  the  epistle,  Menardus  (1645)  advocated 
its  genuineness,  but  the  opinion  to-day  is,  that 
Barnabas  was  not  the  author.  It  was  probably 
written  in  Alexandria  in  130-131,  and  addressed 
to  Christian  Gentiles.  The  author,  who  formerly 
labored  in  the  congregation  to  which  he  writes, 
intends  to  impart  to  his  readers  the  perfect  gnosis 
that  they  may  perceive  that  the  Christians  are  the 
only  true  covenant  people,  and  that  the  Jewish 
people  had  never  been  in  a  covenant  with  God. 
His  polemics  are,  above  all,  directed  against  Judai- 
zing  Christians.  In  no  other  writing  of  that  early 
time  is  the  separation  of  the  Gentile  Christians 
from  the  patriotic  Jews  so  clearly  brought  out. 
The  Old  Testament,  he  maintains,  belongs  only 
to  the  Christians.  Circumcision  and  the  whole 
Old  Testament  sacrificial  and  ceremonial  institu- 
tion are  the  devil's  work.  According  to  the 
author's  conception,  the  Old  Testament,  rightly 
imderstood,  contains  no  such  injunctions.  He  is 
a  thorough  anti-Judaist,  but  by  no  means  an  anti- 
nomist.  The  main  idea  is  Pauline,  and  the  apos- 
tle's doctrine  of  atonement  is  more  faithfully  repro- 
duced in  this  epistle  than  in  any  other  postapostolic 
writing.  The  author  no  doubt  had  read  Paul's 
epistles;  he  has  a  good  knowledge  of  gospel-history 
but  which  of  the  gospels,  if  any,  he  had  read,  can 
not  be  asserted.  He  quotes  IV  Esdras  (xii,  1 )  and 
Enoch  (iv,  3;  xvi,  5).  The  closing  section  (chaps, 
xviii-xxi),  which  contains  a  series  of  moral  injunc- 
tions, is  only  loosely  connected  with  the  body  of 
the  epistle,  and  its  true  relation  to  the  latter  has 
given  rise  to  much  discussion. 

(A.  Harnace.) 
Bzbuoorapht:  A  Ii  >t  of  editions  and  discussions  is  in  ANF, 
Bibliography,  pp.  1&-19.  The  editio  princepa,  Paris, 
1645,  was  preceded  in  1642  by  an  edition  of  Usser,  Ox- 
ford, 1642,  which,  however,  was  consumed  by  fire  in  1644, 
cf.  J.  H.  Barkhouse,  The  Editio  princepa  of  the  Epistle 
of  Barnabas,  Oxford,  1883;  the  epistle  was  edited  also  by 
J.  G.  MOller,  Leipdo,  1869;  A.  Hilgenfeld.  ib.  1866.  2d 
ed.,  1877  (containing  the  material  discovered  by  Bryen- 
nios); W.  Cunningham,  London,  1877;  in  Patrum  apoe- 
tolicorum  opera,  ed.  Gebhardt  and  Hamaok,  Leipsic,  1876, 
2d  ed..  1878  (contains  a  Ust  of  titles  up  to  the  year  1878); 
Funk.  1887,  ANF,  i,  133-149  contains  an  Eng.  transl. 
and  an  introduction.  Consult  DCB,  i.  260-266  (dis- 
cusses the  earlier  literature  on  the  subject);  S.  Sharpe. 
Epielie  of  Barnabas,  from  the  SinaiHe  MS,  London,  1880; 
V6lter,  in  JPT,  xiv  (1888),  106-144;  J.  Weiss.  Der  Bamor 
baabrief,  kritisch  uniersiuJU,  Berlin,  1888;  Hamack.  LU^ 
tercUur,  i,  58-62;  G.  Salmon.  Historical  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament,  pp.  513-519. 
London,  1892;  KrOger,  History,  pp.  18-21;  {Bamabas), 
Brief  an  die  HebrOer,  ed.  F.  Blass,  HaUe,  1903. 

BARHABITES  (Clerid  regulares  S,  Bamabcs): 
A  congregation  of  regular  clerics  founded  in  the 
city  and  diocese  of  Milan  in  1530  by  a  nobleman 
of  Cremona,   Antonio   Maria   Zaccaria   (b.   1502; 
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educated  at  Padua  and  a  physician  by  profession; 
ordained  priest,  1528;  d.  1539),  with  the  help  of 
his  friends,  Giacomo  Antonio  Morigia  and  Bartolo- 
meo  Ferrari,  and  two  priests,  Francesco  Lucco 
and  Giacomo  Caseo.  The  region  was  then  sufifering 
severely  from  the  wars  between  Charles  V  and  Fran- 
cis I,  and  the  purpose  was  stated  in  the  constitution 
to  be  the  promotion  of  a  love  of  divine  service  and 
the  true  Christian  life  by  means  of  preaching  and 
the  frequent  administration  of  the  sacraments. 
The  original  and  official  name  was  Clerici  regulares 
S.  Pauli  decoUatif  which  is  found  in  the  brief  of 
Clement  VII  (1533)  confirming  the  congregation 
as  well  as  in  the  edict  of  Paul  III  (1535)  which 
exempted  the  society  from  episcopal  jurisdiction. 
In  1538  the  grand  old  monastery  of  St.  Barnabas 
by  the  city  wall  of  Milan  was  given  to  the  congrega- 
tion as  their  main  seat,  and  thenceforth  they  were 
known  as  the  Regular  Clerics  of  St.  Barnabas. 
After  the  death  of  Zaccaria  they  were  favored  and 
protected  by  Archbishop  Cario  Borromeo  of  Milan 
and  later  by  Francis  of  Sales  because  of  their  suc- 
cessful missionary  work  in  Upper  Italy.  They 
entered  France  under  Henry  IV  in  1608,  and  Austria 
under  Ferdinand  II  in  1626.  In  the  last-named 
country  they  still  have  six  monasteries,  the  chief 
being  at  Vienna.  In  Italy  their  houses  are  larger 
and  more  numerous  (twenty  in  all),  and  that  con- 
nected with  the  Church  of  S.  Carlo  a'  Catanari  in 
Rome  is  the  most  prominent  and  richest.  The 
Order  can  boast  of  eminent  scholars,  as  Gavanti, 
Niceron,  Gerdil,  Lambnischini,  and  Vercellone  in 
the  past,  and  Savi,  Semeria,  and  others  in  the  pres- 
ent. O.  Z6CKLERt. 

Biblioorapht:  Helyot,  Ordnt  monoMiique*,  iv.  100-116; 
KL,  I,  2030-34;  J.  HergenrGther.  AUgemeine  Kirehen- 
0e9ehiehte,  iii  276-277.  Freiburs,  1886;  Heimbuoher, 
Orden  und  KongnoaHonen^  i,  490.  519-520.  ii.  256  sqq. 
On  the  life  of  the  founder  oonsult  F.  8.  Bumohi,  Brevt  vita 
A.  M.  Zaccaria,  Bolocn*.  1875. 

BARHARD,  JOHN:  Congregational  minister; 
b.  at  Boston  Nov.  6,  1681;  d.  at  Marblehead  Jan. 
24,  1770.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1700; 
accompanied  the  expedition  to  Port  Royal  aa 
chaplain  in  1707;  was  ordained  minister  at  Marble- 
head  in  1716,  where  he  developed  a  great  activity 
both  for  the  moral  and  the  material  welfare  of  his 
flock.  He  published  A  New  Version  of  the  Psalme 
of  David  (Boston,  1752),  and  some  sermons  which 
show  an  incipient  deviation  from  Calvinism. 

Biblioorapht:  His  autobiography,  written  in  his  86th 
year,  is  published  in  the  ColUcUont  of  the  Ma—achuutU 
Historical  Society,  3d  aeriefl,  voL  y,  Boston,  1836. 


BARHES,  ALBERT:  Pre6b3rterian;  b.  at  Rome, 
N.  Y.,  Dec.  1,  1798;  d.  at  West  Philadelphia  Dec. 
24,  1870.  He  was  graduated  at  Hamilton  College, 
Clinton,  N.  Y.,  in  1820,  and  at  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  1823;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  at  Morristown,  N.  J.,  1825; 
was  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Phila- 
delphia, 1830-67,  when  he  resigned  and  was  made 
pastor  emeritus.  He  was  an  advocate  of  total 
abstinence  and  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  worked 
actively  in  the  Sunday-school  cause.  In  1835  he 
was  brought  to  trial  for  heresy  by  the  Second 
Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  upot  ten  specifications 


(given  in  £.  H.  Gillett,  History  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  revised  ed.,  ii,  Philaddphia,  n.d.,  pp.  473- 
474),  but  was  acquitted.  Appeal  was  then  made  to 
the  Synod  of  Philadelphia  (1835)  and  he  was  sus- 
pended from  the  ministry  imtil  he  should  repent  of  his 
errors.  He  appealed  to  the  (jeneral  Assonbly  of  1836 
and  the  decision  of  the  Synod  was  reversed.  The  agi- 
tation still  continued  and  the  trial  was  one  of  the 
active  causes  of  the  disruption  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  in  the  United  States  in  1837  (see  Presby- 
terians) and  Mr.  Barnes  was  a  leader  of  the  New 
School  party;  yet  he  lived  to  rejoice  in  the  re- 
union in  1870.  His  Notes  on  the  entire  New  Testa- 
ment and  on  portions  of  the  Old  {Notes  Explanatory 
and  Practical  on  the  New  Testament^  11  vols.,  Phila- 
delphia, 1832-53;  revised  edition,  6  vols..  New 
York,  1872;  Isaiah,  2  vols.,  1840;  Job,  2  vols., 
1844;  Daniel,  1853;  The  Book  of  Psalms,  3  vols., 
1868)i  designed  originally  for  his  congregation  in 
Philadelphia,  were  eminently  fitted  for  popular 
use  and  more  than  one  million  copies  were  sc^d; 
they  are  not  original,  but  show  much  patient  and 
conscientious  labor.  Other  publications  were 
Scriptural  Vieios  of  Slavery  (Philadelphia,  1846); 
The  Church  and  Slavery  (1857);  The  Atonement 
in  its  Relation  to  Law  and  Moral  Oovemment  (1859); 
The  Way  of  Salvation  (1863);  Lectures  on  the  Evi- 
dences of  Christianity  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
(New  York,  1868);  Prayers  for  the  Use  of  Families 
(1870);  Life  at  Three  Score  and  Ten  (1871). 

BARNES,  ARTHUR  STAPTLTON:  Roman 
(Datholic;  b.  at  Kussouli  (20  m.  s.w.  of  Simla), 
India,  May  31,  1861.  He  was  educated  at  Eton 
(1874-77),  Royal  Militaiy  Academy,  Woolwich 
(1877-78),  and  University  College,  Oxford  (B.A., 
1883),  and  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Artillery 
in  1877-79.  He  later  studied  theology  and  was 
ordained  to  the  Anglican  priesthood.  In  1889  he 
became  vicar  of  St.  Ives,  Hunts,  with  Woodhurst 
and  Oldhiirst,  and  was  vicar  of  the  Hospital  of  St. 
Maiy  and  St.  Thomas,  Ilford,  from  1893  to  1895, 
when  he  entered  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
He  then  studied  at  Rome  for  the  priesthood  and 
was  engaged  in  diocesan  woric  at  Westminster 
until  his  appointment  as  Roman  (Datholic  chap- 
lain to  Cambridge  University.  He  has  also  been 
a  Private  Chamberlain  to  the  Pope  since  1904. 
In  addition  to  numerous  briefer  studies,  he  has 
written  The  Popes  and  the  Ordinal  (London,  1896) 
and  St.  Peter  at  Rome  (1899). 

BARIIES,  ROBERT:  Church  of  England;  b.  at 
or  near  Lynn  (26  m.  n.e.  of  Ely),  Norfolk,  1540; 
d.  at  the  stake  as  a  Protestant  martyr,  London, 
July  30, 1540.  He  studied  at  Cambridge,  where  he 
became  an  Augustinian  friar,  and  at  Louvain, 
where  he  proceeded  doctor  of  divinity.  Returning 
to  Cambridge,  he  rose  to  be  master  of  the  house  of 
the  Augustinians.  In  1526  he  began  to  advocate 
Protestant  views  with  great  boldness,  and  so  quickly 
got  into  trouble.  Though  treated  leniently  he  was 
imprisoned  from  1526  to  1528,  when  he  escaped  to  the 
Continent,  where  he  lived  till  1531,  and  called  him- 
self Antonius  Anglus.  He  enjoyed  the  friendship 
of  the  German  Reformers.  In  Wittenberg  in  1590 
he  published  his  first  book,  a  collection  of  passages 
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from  the  doctors  of  the  Church — ^all  in  Latin — 
which  supported,  as  he  claimed,  the  Protestant 
position.  In  1531  a  German  translation  of  these 
passages  appeared  in  Nuremberg.  In  that  year 
he  returned  to  England  and  was  employed  on 
diplomatic  journeys  by  Henry  VIII  and  Thomas 
Cromwell,  for  instance  to  arrange  the  marriage 
between  Henry  and  Anne  of  Cleves.  He  was  alwa3rs 
outspoken,  and  showed  more  zeal  than  prudence 
in  propagating  his  Protestant  views.  So  at  last  he 
was  cast  into  prison  in  the  Tower  and,  although  no 
definite  charge  was  laid  against  him,  was  burnt  at 
Smithfield  as  a  heretic.  In  1573  John  Foxe  printed 
his  English  works  (London)  which  display  his 
courage,  clearness,  and  comprehensiveness;  selec- 
tions were  issued  by  Legh  Richmond  in  his  Fathers 
of  the  English  Church  (London,  1807)— in  both  the 
account  of  Barnes  reprinted  from  Foxe's  Monvr 
merUs  will  be  found. 

Bibuoorapht:  Sources  for  his  life  are  in  the  Calendar  of 
Lettert  and  Papen  .  .  ,  of  Henry  VIII,  vol.  ▼.  ed.  J.  8. 
Brewer  and  J.  Gairdner,  in  RolU  Seriea,  11  vols.,  1862- 
88.  Luther's  Preface  to  Barnes's  Confe—ion  in  Luther's 
works,  Erlangen  ed.,  bdii,  396-400.  Consult  the  biog- 
raphy in  DNB,  iii.  263-256. 

BARlfES,  WILLIAM  EMERY:  Church  of  Eng- 
land; b.  at  London  May  26,  1859.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Peterhouse,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1881), 
and  was  ordered  deacon  in  1883  and  ordained 
priest  in  the  following  year.  He  was  curate  of  St. 
John's,  Waterloo  Road,  Lambeth,  in  1883-85, 
assistant  theological  lecturer  at  Clare  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1885-94,  and  assistant  tutor  at 
Peterhouse  in  1891-1904.  Since  the  latter  year 
he  has  been  Hulsean  professor  of  divinity  at  Cam- 
bridge. He  has  also  been  chaplain  of  Peterhouse 
since  1885  and  fellow  since  188^,  as  well  as  exam- 
ining chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  London  since  1903. 
In  addition  to  numerous  briefer  contributions 
and  his  work  as  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Theological 
Studies  from  1899  to  1904,  he  has  written  Canonical 
and  Uncanonical  Gospels  (London,  1893);  The 
PeshiUa  Text  of  Chronicles  (1897);  Chronicles  with 
Notes,  in  The  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools  (1899); 
Isaiah  Explained,  in  The  Churchman's  Bible  (1901); 
The  Psalms  in  the  Peshitta  Text  (1904);  and  The 
Creed  of  St,  Athanasius  (1905). 

BARNETT,  SAMUEL  AUGUSTUS:  Church  of 
England;  b.  at  Bristol  Feb.  8,  1844.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Wadham  College,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1865), 
and  was  ordered  deacon  in  1867  and  priested  in  the 
following  year.  He  was  curate  of  St.  Mary's, 
Biyanston  Square,  London,  in  1867-72,  vicar  of 
St.  Jude's,  Whitechapel,  in  1872-93,  and  curate  of 
the  same  church  in  1897-1903.  In  1884  he  founded 
Toynbee  Hall,  Whitechapel,  of  which  he  has  since 
been  warden,  as  well  as  chairman  of  the  White- 
chapel Board  of  Guardians,  of  the  Children's 
Country  Holiday  Fund,  and  of  the  Pupil  Teachers' 
Scholarship  Fund.  In  1893  he  was  appointed  a 
canon  of  Bristol  Cathedral,  and  was  idso  select 
preacher  at  Oxford  in  1896-97  and  at  Cambridge 
in  1900.  In  addition  to  minor  contributions,  he 
has  written  Practicable  Socialism  (in  collaboration 
with  his  wife,  London,  1893)  and  The  Service  of 
Ood  (1895). 


BARHUM,  HENRY  SAMUEL:  Presbyterian; 
b.  at  Stratford,  Conn.,  Aug.  13,  1837.  He  was 
educated  at  Yale  College  (B  A.,  1862)  and  Auburn 
Theological  Seminary,  from  which  he  was  grad- 
uated in  1867.  In  the  same  year  he  was  ordained 
to  the  Presbyterian  ministry,  and  for  five  years 
was  a  missionary  of  the  American  Board  of  0)m- 
missioners  for  Foreign  Missions  at  Harpoot,  Turkey. 
Since  1872  he  has  been  a  missionary  of  the  same 
organization  at  Van,  Turkey,  and  since  1884  has 
also  edited  a  weekly  in  Armenian  and  Turkish. 
He  has  likewise  written  a  number  of  commentaries 
in  Armenian. 

BARO  (BARON),  PETER:  Anti-Calvinist;  b. 
at  £tampe8  (35  m.  s.s.w.  of  Paris)  Dec.,  1534; 
d.  in  London  Apr.  17,  1599.  He  studied  law  at 
Bourges,  and  began  in  1557  to  plead  in  the  court 
of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  but  retired  in  1560  to 
Geneva,  where  he  studied  theology  and  was  or- 
dained by  Calvin.  In  1572  he  returned  to  France, 
but  soon  fled  from  persecution  to  England  and  in 
1574  was  appointed  Lady  Margaret  professor  of 
divinity  at  Cambridge.  He  fell  out  with  the  rigid 
Calvinists;  and  a  sermon  on  the  Lambeth  articles, 
preached  Jan.  12,  1596,  gave  so  much  ofifense  that 
he  was  compelled  to  renounce  his  chair  in  the 
university  and  retire  to  London.  Among  his  works 
are  In  Jonam  prophetam  prcslectiones  (London, 
1579);  Summa  trium  de  pradestinatione  senten- 
tiarum  (Hardwyck,  1613),  translated  in  Nichols's 
Works  of  James  Arminius,  i  (London,  1825),  92-100. 
Bibuoorapbt:  His  autobioKn4>hy  ia  found  abridged  in 
R.  Masters,  Menunf  of  the  lAf*  and  WriUnoe  of  T.  Baker, 
pp.  127-130.  Oambridge,  1784.  Consult  C.  H.  Cooper, 
AOienm  Cantabrigieneee,  ii.  274-278.  London,  1861;  DNB, 
iii,  265-267. 

BARO^mUS,  CiBSAR  (Cesare  de  Barono):  The 
father  of  church  history  among  Roman  Catholics 
since  the  Reformation;  b.  at  Sora  (56  m.  e.s.e.  of 
Rome),  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  Cct.  31,  1538; 
d.  in  Rome  June  30,  1607.  His  family  was  ancient 
and  distingmshed  for  piety.  He  was  educated 
first  at  Veroli,  then  at  Naples,  where  he  studied 
theology  and  law.  He  went  to  Rome  in  1557, 
just  at  the  time  when  Paul  IV  was  attempting  to 
restore  the  papacy  to  its  medieval  splendor  and 
dominion;  but  he  felt  less  attraction  to  public 

policy  than  to  a  life  of  scholariy  retire- 
Life,       ment.    This   he   found   in   the   new 

Congregation  of  the  Oratory  under 
Philip  Neri  (q.v.)  whose  system  prepared  the  young 
man,  without  his  knowledge,  for  the  great  work  he 
was  to  do.  The  Oratorians  were  directed  by  their 
founder  to  occupy  the  morning  hours  with  studies 
in  ecclesiastical  matters,  but  in  a  manner  which 
should  conduce  to  instruction  as  well  as  to  edifica- 
tion. More  and  more  attracted  by  the  study  of 
church  history  thus  required,  Baronius  began 
diligently  to  collect  and  compare  materials  for  its 
prosecution,  and  worked  for  thirty  years  amidst 
the  vast  mass  of  unpublished  material  which  the 
Vatican  archives  contained.  He  had  apparently 
no  far-reaching  literary  plans  until  he  was  called 
upon  by  his  superior,  by  Cardinal  Caraffa,  and  by 
other  friends  to  utilise  his  stores  of  knowledge  in 
the  defense  of  the  Church  against  the  powerful 
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attack  which  had  been  made  upon  it  in  the  "  Magde- 
burg Centuries  "  (q.v.)  and  to  provide  a  complete 
Roman  Catholic  church  history  such  as  did  not  then 
exist, — a  desideratum  which  his  AnnaUs  eccU- 
Biastici  supplied  with  no  small  credit  to  the  author, 
considering  the  conditions  of  historical  writing  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  fame  which  he  acquired 
by  the  execution  of  his  task  drew  him  unwillingly 
from  his  retirement.  He  was  made  prothonotary 
of  the  apostolic  see  and  later,  by  Clement  VIII  in 
1596,  a  cardinal,  as  well  as  Hbrarian  of  the  Vatican. 
At  both  the  papal  elections  which  occiured  in  1605 
he  was  a  candidate  against  his  will,  and  came  near 
being  chosen.  But  the  exhausting  labor  involved 
in  the  completion  of  his  huge  work  really  caused  his 
death  two  years  later. 

The  Annalea  eccleaiaatici  begin  with  the  birth 
of  Christ  and  come  down  to  1198.  In  form  they 
resemble  the  ordinary  medieval  chronicle,  the 
events  of  each  year  being  grouped  together  under 
the  date  without  regard  to  any  other  connection. 
This  form  would  have  been  well  adapted  to  the 
author's  purpose  of  offering  the  great  mass  of 
historical  material  to  the  reader  as  sources  'arranged 
in  order,  if  it  had  been  carried  out  with  strict  appli- 
cation of  critical  principles  and  the  utmost  exact- 
ness.   Baronius  tried,  indeed,  to  meet 

The  An-  these  requirements;  but  with  all  his 
nalet  Ecde-  pains  he  did  not  altogether  succeed. 

siastici  To  say  nothing  of  the  limitations 
inseparable  from  his  fundamental 
beliefs  and  polemical  attitude,  the  errors  in  non- 
contentious  points,  such  as  dates,  are  so  numerous 
as  to  make  great  care  necessary  in  using  the  Annales, 
Nevertheless  they  are  a  storehouse  of  learning. 
Though  the  work  was  occasioned  by  the  appearance 
of  the  "  Magdeburg  Centiuies,"  it  is  not  directly  con- 
troversial. The  opposition  appears  rather  in  the 
simple  fundamental  conception  that  true  history 
can  only  be  written  by  the  aid  of  the  documents 
to  which  he  had  access,  guaranteed  by  the  authority 
of  the  Roman  Church,  and  that  it  is  only  necessary 
for  these  documents  to  be  known  in  order  to  secure 
universal  recognition  of  the  claims  of  that  Church. 
He  agrees  with  the  Centuriators  as  to  the  purity 
of  the  Church  of  the  first  six  centuries;  but  while 
they  endeavor  to  show  that  the  Christianity  of  the 
Middle  Ages  was  an  actual  apostasy  from  that  happy 
state,  Baronius  does  his  best  to  demonstrate  the 
continuity  of  Catholicism  and  the  early  existence 
of  a  distinctively  Roman  character  in  Christianity. 
His  other  writings  are  of  far  secondary  importance. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Annates  appeared  in  12 
volumes  at  Rome,  1588-1607;  the  Mainz  edition, 
1601-05,  was  revised  by  Baronius  himself;  that 
of  Antwerp,  1597-1609,  is  noteworthy  because 
Philip  III  suppressed  vol.  xi  within  his  dominions 
because  of  the  Tractaius  de  monorchia  SicUicB  con- 
tained in  it  [separately  printed,  Paris  1609].  The 
Annales  have  been  continued  (1)  from  1198  to  1565 
by  Abraham  Bzovius  (8  vols.,  Rome,  1616  sqq.; 
9  vols.,  Cologne,  1621-30);  (2)  from  1198  to  1640 
by  Henricus  Spondanus  (Paris,  1640  sqq.;  Leyden, 
1678);  (3)  from  1199  to  1565  by  the  Oratorian 
Odoricus  Raynaldus  (9  vols.,  Rome,  1646-77; 
Cologne,  169a-1727;  14  vols.,  Lucca,  1740  sqq.). 


the  best  continuation;  (4)  from  1566  to  1571  by 
Jacobus  Laderehius  (3  vols.,  Rome,  1728-37; 
Cologne,  1738  sqq.);  (5)  from  1572  to  1583  by 
Augustin  Theiner  (3  vols.,  Rome,  1856  sqq.).  Tfate 
CrUica  hialorico-chronologica  in  universe  CcBsarU 
Baronii  annates  of  F.  Pagi  (4  vols.,  Antwerp,  1705 
sqq.;  1724)  are  an  indiq>ensable  companion  to  the 
work.  The  most  convenient  edition  is  that  of 
Mansi  (38  vols.,  Lucca,  1738-57),  which  has  Pagi's 
emendations  appended  to  the  text,  the  continuation 
of  Raynaldus,  and  three  volumes  of  valuable  indices. 
The  most  recent  edition  (incomplete),  with  all 
continuations,  appeared,  vols,  i-xxviii  at  Bar-le- 
Duc,  1864-75,  vols,  xxix-xxxvii  at  Paris,  1876-83. 

(Cabl  Mibbt.) 
BnuooRAFHT:  Sam,  Vita  dd  .  ,  .  Cetan  Baronio,  RooMi, 
1862.  On  his  history  ooDBult  F.  C.  Baur.  Die  Epocken 
der  kirehlichen  OetehichtMchreibuno,  pp.  72-84.  TQbingen, 
1852;  H  Schaff,  Hitkjry  cf  Ae  Apoitolic  CAurd^  pp.  56- 
57.  New  York,  1874;  C.  de  Smedt.  Introduetio  oenendis 
in  hittoriam  ecdenattieam,  pp.  461  sqq.,  Ghent,  1876; 
H.  Hurter,  Nomenclator  liierariuM  tficenHartB  Aeologu* 
catholictB,  i,  pp.  20^212,  Innsbruck,  1892;  J.  F.  Hurst, 
History  of  Uk«  ChritHan  CAwrcA.  i,  42,  52.  723,  751.  ii,  566. 
New  York,  1000;  Cambridge  Modem  Hiatory,  The  Remti^ 
eanoe,  p.  600,  London,  1002. 

BARRETT,  BENJAMIN  FISK:  Swedenborgian; 
b.  at  Dresden,  Me.,  June  24,  1808;  d.  at  German- 
town,  Penn.,  Aug.  6,  1892.  He  was  graduated 
at  Bowdoin,  1832,  and  at  the  Harvard  Divinity 
School,  1838;  became  a  Swedenborgian,  1839; 
was  pastor  of  the  New  Church  Society,  New  York, 
1840-48;  in  Cincinnati  1848-50;  after  a  temporaiy 
retirement  because  of  ill  health  became  pastor  in 
Philadelphia;  president  and  corresponding  secre- 
tary of  the  Swedenborg  Publishing  Association, 
Philadelphia,  1871.  He  was  editor  of  The 
Swedenborgian,  1858-60,  and  of  The  New  Church 
Monthly f  1867-70  (when  it  was  merged  in  lite 
New  Church  Independent).  He  compiled  and 
edited  The  Swedenborg  Library,  giving  the  sub- 
stance of  Swedenborg's  theological  teachings 
(12  vols.,  PhiladelphU,  1876-«1).  His  books 
include  a  Life  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg  (New  York, 
1841);  Lectures  on  the  Doctrines  of  the  New  Church 
(1842;  title  afterward  changed  to  Lectures  on  the 
New  Dispensation);  Beauty  for  Ashes,  or  the  old 
and  new  doctrine  concerning  the  state  of  infants  after 
death  contrasted  (1855);  The  Golden  Reed,  or  the 
true  measure  of  a  true  church  (1855);  The  Question 
concerning  the  Visible  Church  (1856;  new  ed., 
with  title  The  Apocalyptic  New  Jerusalem,  Phila- 
delphia, 1883);  Catholicity  of  the  New  Church  (1863); 
The  New  View  of  HeU  (1870);  The  Golden  City 
(1874);  The  New  Church,  its  nature  and  whereabouts 
(1877);  Swedenborg  and  Channing  (1879);  The 
Question  \  what  are  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church  7] 
Answered  (1883);  Heaven  Revealed  (1885). 

Biblioobapht:  J.  R.  Irelftn.  From  Dilferent  Poinia  of  View: 
B,  F.  Barren,  Preadter^  Writer,  Theoloffian,  and  PkHoeo- 
pher,  Germantown,  1806. 

BARRIERE,  JEAN  DE  LA.    See  FEUiUAirrB. 

BARROW  (BARROWE),  HENRY:  En^ish  Sep- 
aratist;  hanged  at  Tyburn,  London,  Apr.  6,  1593. 
He  came  of  good  family  in  Norfolk,  stuctied  at  Oase 
Hall,  Cambridge,  1566-70,  studied  law,  and  was 
admitted  a  meniber  of  Gray's  Inn  in  1576.    He 
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belonged  to  the  court  circle  and  is  said  to  have  led 
a  dissolute  life  until  converted  by  a  chance  sermon. 
Probably  through  the  influence  of  John  Greenwood 
(q.v.)  he  adopted  the  views  of  the  Brownists. 
After  Greenwood's  arrest,  Barrow  visited  him  in 
prison  and  was  himself  illegally  detained,  Nov., 
1586,  and  kept  in  confinement  thenceforth  till 
his  execution.  While  in  prison,  in  collaboration 
with  Greenwood,  he  wrote  several  books  and 
pamphlets,  including  A  True  Description  out  of 
the  Word  of  Ood  of  the  Vieible  Church  (1589;  cf. 
W.  Walker,  Creeds  and  Platforms  of  Congrega- 
tionalism, New  York,  1893,  28-40)  and  A  Brief 
Discovery  of  the  False  Church  (1590).  Dr.  Dexter's 
suggestion  (Congregationalism  of  the  Last  Three 
Hundred  Years,  New  York,  1880,  192-202)  that 
he  wrote  the  Marprelate  Tracts  (q.v.)  has  not 
met  with  general  acceptance.  He  differed  from 
Robert  Browne  in  placing  the  government  of  the 
Church  in  the  hands  of  elders  rather  than  the 
entiro  congregation,  fearing  too  much  democracy. 
See  CoNOREGATioNALiSTs,  1, 1 ,  §  3.  After  the  erratic 
leader  of  the  Separatists  had  submitted  to  the 
Church,  he  turned  his  invective  sagainst  Barrow  and 
Greenwood,  who  remained  Separatists  consistently 
to  the  end  (see  Browne,  Robert). 

BiBLxooitAPHT:  Egerton  Papers,  ed.  J.  P.  Collier  for  Oamden 
Society,  pp.  166-179,  London.  1840;  DNB,  iii.  297- 
298  (has  excellent  list  of  references);  Champlin  Burrage, 
The  True  Story  of  Robert  Browne,  pp.  48-60,  Oxford, 
1906. 

BARROW,  ISAAC:  Church  of  En^and;  b.  in 
London  Oct.,  1630;  d.  there  May  4.  1677.  He 
studied  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  traveled 
in  Europe  and  the  East,  1655-59,  residing  for  more 
than  a  year  in  Turkey;  was  ordained  on  his  return 
to  England,  and  after  the  Restoration  was  made 
professor  of  Greek  at  Cambridge;  became  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  in  1663,  but  resigned  in  1669 
in  favor  of  his  famous  pupil,  Isaac  Newton,  and 
devoted  himself  to  theology.  Charles  II  made 
him  his  chaplain  and  in  1673  appointed  him  master 
of  Trinity;  in  1675  he  was  made  vice-chancellor 
of  the  university.  His  reputation  is  deservedly 
high  as  a  scholar,  mathematician,  and  scientist; 
his  Treatise  of  the  Papers  Supremacy  (London,  1680) 
shows  much  skill  in  controversy;  his  sermons  are 
elaborate  and  exhaustive,  but  ponderous  in  style 
and  inordinately  long.  His  theological  works 
edited  by  John  Tillotson  appeared  in  four  volumes 
at  London,  1683-87;  they  have  been  several  times 
reissued,  the  best  edition  being  that  by  A.  Napier 
(9  vols.,  Cambridge,  1859). 

Biblioorapht:  The  best  account  of  his  life  is  by  W.  Whew- 
ell,  prefixed  to  voU  ix  of  Barrow's  works,  ut  sup.;  a  critical 
account  is  given  DNB,  iii,  299-305.  His  Treatiee  of  the 
Pope*e  Supremacy  has  been  reprinted  by  the  Cambridge 
University  Press  and  the  S.  P.  C.  K. 

BARROWS,  JOHN  HENRY:  Congregationalist; 
b.  at  Medina,  Mich.,  July  11.  1847;  d.  at  Oberlin, 
Ohio,  June  3,  1902.  He  was  graduated  at  Olivet 
College,  Michigan,  1867;  studied  theology  at  the 
Yale  Divinity  School  and  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary, New  York,  1867-69,  and  at  Andover,  1874- 
75;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Eliot  Congregational 


Church,  Lawrence,  Mass.,  1875;  was  pastor  of 
Maverick  Church,  East  Boston,  1880-81;  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  Chicago,  1881-96; 
president  of  Oberlin  College,  Jan.,  1899,  till  his 
death.  He  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
religious  conferences  of  the  Columbian  exposition 
of  1893,  organized  the  Parliament  of  ReUgions  at 
Chicago  in  that  year,  and  published  an  account  of  it 
(2  vols.,  Chicago,  1893);  his  Haskell  lectiu-es  at 
the  University  of  Chicago,  1895,  were  repeated, 
with  many  other  addresses,  in  India  and  Japan 
the  following  year  and  were  published  under  the 
title  Christianity  the  World  Religion  (1897);  in 
1898  he  was  Morse  lecturer  at  the  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary  upon  the  topic  The  Christian 
Conquest  of  Asia  (New  York,  1899). 

Bibuoorapht:  Mary  E.  Barrows,  John  Henry  Bamnve,  a 
Memoir,  New  York,  1906  (by  his  daughter). 

BARROWS,  SAMUEL  JUNE:  Unitarian;  b.  in 
New  York  aty  May  26,  1845.  After  being  for  a 
time  a  journalist  and  stenographer,  he  studied 
theology  at  Harvard  Divinity  School  (B.D.,  1875) 
and  studied  for  a  year  at  Leipsic.  He  was  pastor 
of  the  First  Church  (Unitarian),  Dorchester,  Mass., 
from  1876  to  1880,  and  was  editor  of  the  Christian 
Register  from  1881  to  1897.  He  has  been  since 
1896  the  United  States  representative  on  the  Inter- 
national Prison  Commission,  and  since  1900  the 
corresponding  secretary  of  the  Prison  Association 
of  New  York.  In  1897-99  he  was  a  member  of 
0)ngress  for  the  tenth  district  of  Massachusetts. 
His  writings  include:  Life  and  Letters  of  Thomas 
J,  Mumford  (Boston,  1879);  The  Doom  of  the 
Majority  of  Mankind  (1883);  Ezra  Abbott  (Cam- 
bridge, 1884);  A  Baptist  Meeting  House  (Boston, 
1885);  and  Isles  and  Shrines  of  Greece  (1898). 

BAKRUEL,  AUGUSTIN:  French  politico-relig- 
ious writer;  b.  at  Villeneuve-de-Berg  (95  m.  n.w. 
of  Marseilles),  Ard^he,  Oct.  2,  1741;  d.  at  Paris 
Oct.  5,  1820.  He  was  teaching  in  the  Jesuit  college 
in  Toulouse  when  the  order  was  suppressed  in  France 
(1764),  and  thereupon  imdertook  extensive  travels 
in  Europe;  retiuned  to  France  in  1774  and  wrote 
against  the  infidelity  of  the  age  as  associate 
editor  of  the  Annie  littiraire,  after  1788  as  edi- 
tor of  the  Journal  eccUsiastique,  and  in  his  book, 
Les  Helviennes  ou  Uttres  provindales  philosophiques 
(5  vols.,  Amsterdam,  1784-88).  In  August,  1792, 
he  fled  from  the  Revolution  to  England  and  re- 
mained there  till  1800.  He  published  at  London 
an  Histoire  du  dergi  pendant  2a  Revolution  franfaise 
(2  vols.,  1793);  Mimoires  pour  servir  d  V histoire 
du  Jacobinisme  (5  vols.,  Amsterdam,  1796-99;  Eng. 
transl.,  4  vols.,  1798);  V&vangiXe  et  le  dergi  fran^ais 
(1800).  After  his  return  to  France  he  published 
Du  pape  et  de  ses  droits  religieux  (2  vols.,  Paris, 
1803),  which  gave  the  Ultramontanes  occasion  to 
say  that  he  had  sold  himself  to  Bonaparte.  His 
work  in  general  is  marked  by  exaggeration  and 
bitterness  and  he  goes  to  an  absurd  extreme  in 
opposition  to  the  freemasons  and  secret  societies. 

Biblioobapht:  Dussault,  Notice  9%tr  la  vie  et  lee  ouvroifee 
de  Barruel.  Paris,  1825. 
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BARRY,  ALFRED:  Church  of  En^and,  suffra- 
gan bishop  in  West  London;  b.  at  London  Jan.  15, 
1826.  He  was  educated  at  King's  College,  Lon- 
don, and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1848), 
where  he  was  elected  fellow  in  1849.  He 
was  subwarden  of  Trinity  College,  Glenalmond, 
in  1849-54,  headmaster  of  Leeds  Granunar  School 
in  1854-62,  principal  of  Cheltenham  College  in 
1862-68,  and  principal  of  King's  College,  London, 
in  1868-83.  Having  been  ordained  deacon  in  1850 
and  priest  in  1853,  he  was  canon  of  Worcester  in 
1871-81  and  of  Westminster  in  1881-84,  in  addition 
to  being  chaplain  to  the  queen  in  1875-84.  In 
1884  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Sydney  and 
primate  of  Australia,  but  resigned  in  1889,  and 
imtil  1891  was  suffragan  bishop  in  the  diocese  of 
Rochester.  He  was  then  appointed  canon  of 
Windsor,  and  was  rector  of  St.  James's,  Piccadilly, 
from  1895  to  1900.  He  was  consecrated  suffra- 
gan bishop  in  West  London  in  1897.  In  addition 
to  numerous  volumes  of  sermons,  he  has  written 
Inirodxiction  to  the  Old  Testament  (London,  1850); 
The  Atonement  of  Christ  (1871);  What  is  Natural 
Theology  t  (Boyle  Lectures  for  1876);  The  Mani- 
fold Witness  for  Christ  ((Boyle  Lectures  for  1877- 
78);  Teacher*8  Prayer  Book  (1882);  First  Words 
in  Australia  (1884);  Parables  of  the  Old  Testament 
(1889);  ChristianUy  and  Socialism  (1891);  Light 
of  Science  on  the  Faith  (Bampton  Lectures  for  1892); 
England's  Message  to  India  (1894);  Ecclesiastical 
Expansion  of  England  (Hulsean  Lectures  for  1894- 
95);  The  Position  of  the  LaUy  (1903);  and  The 
Christian  Sunday  (1904). 

BARRY,  WILLIAM  FRAKCIS:  English  Roman 
Catholic;  b.  at  London  Apr.  21,  1849.  He  was 
educated  at  St.  Mary's  College,  Oscott,  English 
College,  Rome,  and  Gregorian  University,  Rome 
(D.D.,  1873).  He  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood 
at  St.  John  Lateran,  Rome,  in  1873,  and  from  that 
year  until  1877  was  vice-president  and  professor  of 
philosophy  at  the  Birmingham  Diocesan  Seminary. 
He  was  then  appointed  to  the  professorship  of  the- 
ology at  St.  Mary's  Ck>llege,  Oscott,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1880.  From  1881  to  1883  he  was 
curate  at  Snow  Hill,  Wolverhampton,  and  since 
the  latter  year  has  been  rector  of  St.  Birinus, 
Dorchester,  Oxfordshire.  He  was  a  delegate  to 
the  Temperance  Convention  at  the  Chicago  World's 
Fair  in  1893,  and  lectured  before  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion, London,  in  1896.  Since  1889  he  has  been 
a  member  and  lecturer  of  the  Catholic  Truth 
Society,  and  in  1897  was  elected  vice-president  of 
the  Irish  Literary  Society  of  London.  In  addition 
to  numerous  briefer  studies  and  contributions  to 
periodicals,  he  has  written  The  New  Antigone 
(London,  1887);  The  Two  Standards  (1899);  Ar- 
den  Massiter  (1900);  The  Wizard's  Knot  (1901); 
The  Papal  Monarchy  (1902);  The  Day  Spring 
(1903);  Cardinal  Newman  (1903);  Perils  of  Revolt 
(1904);  Ernest  Renan  (1905);  and  The  Tradition  of 
Scripture  (1906;  put  upon  the  Index). 

BARSUICAS :  1.  Archimandrite  or  abbot  of  a 
Syrian  monastery,  adherent  of  Eutyches  and  his 
doctrine.  At  the  Robber  Synod  of  Ephesus  (449) 
he  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  thousand  rough  and 


turt>ulent  monks,  and  took  part  personally  in  the 
tiunults  which  disgraced  that  assembly  (see  Euttch- 
ianism).  Two  years  later  he  presented  him- 
self at  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  but  was  refused 
admittance.  He  continued  to  woric  for  Eutychian- 
ism  till  his  death  in  458.  By  the  Jacobites  he  is 
honored  as  a  saint  and  miracle-woricer. 

2.  Bishop  of  Nisibis  435-489.  See  Nebtorianb. 

BARTH,  bOrt,  CHRISTIAlf  GOTTLIEB:  Pastor 
and  friend  of  missions;  b.  in  Stuttgart  July  13, 
1799;  d.  at  Calw  (20  m.  w.  of  Stuttgart)  Nov.  12, 
1862.  He  studied  theology  at  Tubingen,  became 
pastor  of  Mdttlingen,  near  Calw,  in  1824,  but  retired 
in  1838  to  Calw,  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
the  missionary  cause.  He  founded  the  missionary 
society  of  WOrttemberg,  and  brought  it  in  active 
cooperation  With  Basel  and  all  the  great  missionary 
societies  of  the  Christian  world.  He  wrote  some 
of  the  best  German  missionary  hynms.  He  edited 
the  Calwer  Missionsblatt  and  wrote  a  great  nvan- 
ber  of  works  of  practical  Christianity,  and  stories 
for  children  and  youth,  some  of  which  met  with 
an  almost  unparalleled  success.  Several  were 
translated  into  English,  e.g.,  The  Autobiography  of 
Thomas  Platter  (London,  1839);  Bible  Stories  for 
the  Young  (1845);  Stories  for  Christian  Children  (2 
series,  1851  and  1854). 

BiBUoaRAPmr:  K.  Werner.  C.  O.  BarA,  naeh  finem  Leben 
und  Wirken  gezeiehnei,  3  vols..  Calw.  1865-60;  Q.Wett- 
breoht.  Dr.  Barth  nadi  9einem  Leben  und  Wirken^Stutt- 
gart,  1875:  W.  Kopp,  C.  (7.  BaHk'9  LefMn  und  Wirkem, 
Calw.  1886. 

BARTH,  JACOB:  Judeo-German  Semitic 
scholar;  b.  at  Flehingen  (a  village  of  Baden)  Mar. 
3,  1851.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of 
Leipsic,  Strasburg,  and  Berlin,  and  since  1874  has 
taught  Hebrew,  exegesis,  and  the  philosc^hy  of 
religion  at  the  rabbinical  seminary  in  Beriin,  and 
has  also  lectured  for  many  years  on  Semitic  and 
Jewish  literature  at  the  Veitel  Heine  Ephraim 
Institute  in  the  same  city.  In  1880  he  was  ^>- 
pointed  associate  professor  of  Semitic  languages  in 
the  University  of  Berlin.  He  has  written  Beitrdge 
tur  Erhldrung  des  Buches  Hiob  (Berlin,  1876); 
Maimonides  Commentar  turn  Tractat  Makkoth 
(1880);  BeitrOge  tur  Erkldrung  des  Jesaja  (1885); 
Die  Nominalbildung  in  den  semitischen  Sprachen 
(2  vols.,  Leipsic,  188^91);  Etymologische  Studien 
turn  semitischenf  in^}esandere  eum  hebriHschen 
Lexikon  (1893);  Wurteluntersuchungen  turn  hebrai- 
schen  und  aramdischen  Lexikon  (1902);  and  a  large 
niunber  of  contributions  to  various  learned  peri- 
odicals. He  has  also  edited  the  Kitab  aUFa*i^  of 
Thalab  (Leyden,  1876);  the  first  two  parts  of  the 
Leyden  edition  of  the  "  Annals "  of  al-Tabari 
(1879-81);  and  the  Diwan  of  al-Kutami  (1902). 

BARTH,  MARIE  ^TIEIIlfE  AUGUSTB:  French 
Lutheran;  b.  at  Strasburg  Mar.  22,  1834.  He  was 
educated  at  the  C^U^ge  Royal  and  the  academy 
of  his  native  city,  being  graduated  from  the  latter 
in  1855.  From  1856  to  1861  he  was  professor  of 
rhetoric  and  philosophy  at  the  college  of  Buchs- 
weiler,  Alsace,  but  has  since  lived  as  a  private 
scholar  in  Paris*  He  is  a  chevalier  of  the  L^on  of 
Honor,  a  grand  officer  of  the  Royal  Order  of  Cam- 
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bodia,  and  a  Commander  of  the  Dragon  of  Annam. 
He  is  a  member  of  learned  societies  in  France, 
Holland,  Russia,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United 
States,  and  in  addition  to  numerous  contributions 
to  Oriental  and  scientific  periodicals  in  France, 
has  written  Lea  Religions  de  VInde  (Paris,  1879; 
Eng.  transl..  The  Religiona  of  India,  by  J.  Wood, 
London,  1882);  Inscriptions  sanscrUes  du  Cam^ 
bodge  (Paris,  1885);  and  Inscriptions  sanscrites  du 
Cambodge  et  de  Campu  (1894). 

BARTHOLOMEW  (Gk.  Bartholomaios,  Aram. 
Bar-Tcdmai, "  Son  of  Talmai  ") :  One  of  the  twelve 
Apostles,  mentioned  in  Matt,  x,  3;  Biark  iii,  18; 
Luke  vi,  14;  Acts  i,  13.  Nothing  is  told  in  the  New 
Testament  of  his  work  as  an  apostle.  According 
to  Eusebius  (Hist,  ecd.,  v,  10)  and  Jerome  (De 
mr.  ill.f  xxxvi),  he  preached  the  Gospel  in  India — 
that  is,  in  what  is  called  India  to-day,  not,  as  some 
have  argued,  Arabia  Felix.  Other  Asiatic  coun- 
tries have  been  named  as  the  scenes  of  his  labors, 
especially  Armenia,  where  he  is  said  to  have  been 
flayed  alive  and  crucified  with  his  head  down. 
Legend  narrates  that  his  body  was  miraculously 
conveyed  to  the  island  of  Lipari,  and  thence  to 
Benevento.  His  feast-day  is  usually  the  24th  of 
August;  at  Rome,  however,  it  is  celebrated  on  the 
25th.  An  old  and  wide-spread  theory  (though  Augus- 
tine, for  example,  did  not  accept  it)  identifies  Bar- 
tholomew with  Nathanael  of  Cana  in  Galilee  (John 
i,  45-51;  xxi,  2).  That  John  counted  Nathanael 
as  an  apostle  is  probable  because  in  the  former 
of  these  passages  he  represents  him  as  joining  the 
company  of  Jesus  with  the  earlier  and  later  apostles, 
and  in  the  latter  passage  he  mentions  him  in  the 
company  of  apostles.  In  support  of  the  theory,  it 
is  noticed  that  in  the  lists  of  the  apostles  in  the  syn- 
optic Gospels  (though  not  in  the  Acts)  he  is  men- 
tioned next  to  Philip,  while  Nathanael  was  brought 
to  Jesus  by  Philip;  and  John  nowhere  mentions 
Bartholomew,  while  the  s3moptists  do  not  mention 
Nathanael.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  remark- 
able that  the  synoptists  do  not  give  the  other  name 
for  Bartholomew,  if  he  is  the  same,  while  John 
speaks  of  Nathanael  as  if  the  reader  would  know 
at  once  who  he  was.  (K.  Schmidt.) 

BARTHOLOMEW  OF  BRAGA  (known  also  as 
Bartholomctus  de  Martyribus  from  the  church  in 
Lisbon  in  which  he  was  baptized):  Archbishop  of 
Braga  1558-82;  b.  at  Lisbon  1514;  d.  at  Viana 
(on  the  coast  of  Portugal,  40  m.  n.  of  Oporto)  July 
16,  1590.  He  belonged  to  the  Dominican  order 
and  took  part  in  the  Council  of  Trent,  the  decisions 
of  which  he  introduced  into  Portugal.  He  founded 
the  first  clerical  seminary  in  Portugal  and  won 
well-deserved  renown  by  establishing  hospitab  and 
hospices.  In  1582  Pope  Gregory  XIII  allowed 
him  to  resign  his  office,  and  thenceforth  he  lived 
as  simple  monk  in  the  monastery  of  Viana,  giving 
instruction  and  performing  works  of  mercy.  He 
wrote  Biblical  commentaries,  a  Portuguese  cate- 
chism, and  a  Compendium  dodrincB  spirUualis  (Lis- 
bon, 1582;  many  later  editions).  An  edition  of 
his  works,  with  life,  by  Malachias  d'Inguimbert  ap- 
peared in  two  volumes  at  Rome,  1727. 

K.  Benratb. 


BARTHOLOMEW  OF  BRESCU:  A  canonist 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  Little  is  known  with 
any  certainty  of  his  life.  He  was  bom  about  the 
beginning  of  the  century  at  Brescia,  studied  Roman 
and  canon  law  in  Bologna  under  Laurentius  His- 
panus,  and  afterward  taught  canon  law  there.  He 
is  principally  remembered  for  his  commentary  on 
the  Decretum  Gratiani  (about  1240),  but  he  wrote 
several  other  works  on  canon  law,  which  are  usually 
not  much  more  than  revised  editions  of  earlier 
works.  (E.  Friedbero.) 

BARTHOLOMEW'S  DAY,  THE  MASSACRE  OF 
SAINT.    See  (yOUONT. 

BARTHOLOMTTES:  1.  A  society  founded  at 
Genoa  in  1307  by  certain  Armenian  Basilian  monks 
who  had  fled  thither  from  persecution  in  their  na- 
tive land.  They  built  there  a  church  to  the  Virgin 
and  St.  Bartholomew,  whence  their  name.  Pope 
Clement  V  (1305-14)  allowed  them  to  follow  their 
Eastern  rite  and  customs,  but  in  course  of  time 
they  conformed  to  Western  usages,  and  in  1356  In- 
nocent VI  allowed  them  to  choose  a  general.  They 
existed  at  Genoa  and  in  other  places  in  Italy  till 
1650,  when  Innocent  X  suppressed  the  order. 

2.  A  congregation  of  secular  priests  founded  at 
Sabburg  about  1643  by  Bartholom&us  Holzhauser, 
canon  of  Salzburg  (b.  at  Langenau,  near  Ulm,  1613; 
d.  at  Bingen  May  20,  1658).  Their  statutes,  con- 
firmed by  Innocent  XI  in  1680  (complete  text  in 
Holstenius-Brockie,  Codex  regrdarum,  vi,  Augsburg, 
1759,  543-595),  regulated  their  life  on  communis- 
tic principles,  whence  their  official  name,  Institu- 
tum  dericorum  s<BCvlarium  in  communi  viventium, 
and  their  popular  designation  as  "  0)mmunists." 
For  a  time  the  society  flourished  in  the  dioceses  of 
South  (jermany  as  well  as  in  Hungary,  Poland,  and 
Spain,  but  with  the  suppression  of  their  last  house, 
at  Landshut,  in  1804,  they  went  out  of  existence. 

O.  ZOCKLERf. 

Bxbxjoorapht:  1.  Heimbuoher,  Orden  und  KongreoaUoneih 
i,  48.  2.  Helyot.  Ordre§  mofuuHqueM,  viii  (1719).  119- 
126;  Heimbucher,  Orden  und  KongreffoHonen,  ii,  363- 
366;  J.  P.  L.  Gaduel.  Viedu  .  .  ,  BarlkUemy  HoUhauMr, 
Orleans.  1892  (contaias  also  a  study  of  the  order). 

BARTLET,  JAMES  VERIVON:  English  Con- 
gregationalist;  b.  at  Scarborough  (37  m.  n.e.  of 
York),  Yorkshire,  Aug.  15, 1863.  He  was  educated 
at  Exeter  College,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1886),  and  at 
Mansfield  College  (1886-89),  where  in  1889  he  was 
appointed  fellow  and  began  to  lecture  on  church 
history,  remaining  senior  tutor  in  residence  imtil 
1900.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  church  history  in  the  same  institution,  and 
still  holds  this  position.  In  addition  to  numer- 
ous briefer  contributions,  he  has  written  Early 
Church  History  (London,  1894);  The  Apostolic  Age 
(Edinburgh,  1900);  Commentary  on  Acts  (in  The 
Century  Bible,  1901);  and  The  Earlier  Pauline 
Epistles  (in  The  Temple  Bible,  1901);  and  was  joint 
author  of  The  New  Testament  in  the  Apostolic 
Fathers  (1905). 

BARTLETT,  SAMUEL  COLCORD:  Congrega- 
tionalist;  b.  at  Salisbury,  N.  H.,  Nov.  25,  1817;  d. 
in  Hanover,  N.  H.,  Nov.  16,  1898.    He  was  gradu- 
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ated  at  Dartmouth  1836,  and  at  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary  1842;  was  ordained  1843,  and 
was  pastor  at  Munson,  Mass.,  1843-46;  professor 
of  intellectual  philosophy  and  rhetoric  in  Western 
Reserve  College,  Hudson,  O.,  1846-52;  pastor  at 
Manchester,  N.  H.,  1852-57;  in  Chicago  1857-59; 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary  (Congregational)  and  professor  of  Bib- 
lical literature  there  1858-77;  president  of  Dart- 
mouth 1877-92,  and  lecturer  on  the  relation  of  the 
Bible  to  science  and  history  and  instructor  in  natural 
theology  and  evidences  of  Christianity,  1892-98. 
Besides  many  articles  in  the  periodicals  and  ad- 
dresses, he  published  Life  and  Death  Eternal,  a  refu- 
tation of  the  doctrine  of  annihilation  (Boston,  1866; 
2d  ed.,  1978);  Sketches  of  the  Missions  of  the  A,  B, 
C.  F.  M,  (1872);  Future  Punishment  (1875);  From 
Egypt  to  Palestine  through  Sinai  (New  York,  1879), 
an  account  of  a  journey  to  explore  the  desert  of 
the  Exodus;  Sources  of  History  in  the  Pentateuch 
(1883);  The  Veracity  of  the  Hexateuch  (Chicago, 
1897). 

BARTOL,  CYRUS  AUGUSTUS:  Unitarian;  b. 
at  Freeport,  Me.,  April  30,  1813;  d.  in  Boston 
Dec.  16,  1900.  He  was  graduated  at  Bowdoin, 
1832,  and  at  the  Harvard  Divinity  School,  1835; 
in  1837  he  was  ordained  as  assistant  pastor  to  Dr. 
Charles  Lowell  at  the  West  Church  (Unitarian), 
Boston;  after  Dr.  Lowell's  death  in  1861  he  ber 
came  pastor,  and  served  till  1888.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Transcendental  Qub  and  published  a 
nimiber  of  volimies,  chiefly  sermons  and  addresses, 
among  them  being  Discourses  on  the  Christian  Spirit 
and  Life  (2d  ed.,  revised,  Boston,  1850);  Discourses 
on  the  Christian  Body  and  Form  (1853);  Pictures  of 
Europe  (1855);  Church  and  Congregation  (1858); 
Radical  Problems  (1872);  The  Rising  Faith  (1873); 
Principles  and  Portraits  (1880);  Spiritual  Sacrifice 
(1884). 

BARTOLI,  bOr^'td-ir,  DAlflELLO :  Italian  Jesuit; 
b.  at  Ferrara  Feb.  12,  1608;  d.  at  Rome  Jan.  13, 
1685.  He  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  1623; 
was  a  distinguished  preacher  and  teacher  of  rheto- 
ric in  different  cities  of  Italy;  in  1650  he  became 
historian  of  his  order  at  Rome.  He  wrote  biog- 
raphies, moral  and  ascetical  works,  and  books  upon 
physical  science.  His  Istoria  della  compagnia  di 
GiesH  (5  vols.,  Rome,  1653-73),  especially  the  part 
devoted  to  Asia,  is  replete  with  curious  informa- 
tion; as  an  introduction  to  this  work  he  wrote  the 
Vita  e  istituto  di  S,  Ignazio  (Rome,  1650;  Eng. 
transl.,  2  vols.,  New  York,  1856).  His  collected 
works  were  edited  by  H.  Marietti  (34  vols.,  Turin, 
1823-44).  The  life  of  Ignatius  and  the  moral  and 
ascetical  works  have  been  published  at  Piacenza 
(9  vols.,  1821)  and  at  Milan  (3  vols.,  1831). 

BARTON,  ELIZABETH:  English  impostor  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII;  b.,  according  to  her  own 
statement,  in  1506;  beheaded  in  London  April  20, 
1534.  In  1525,  while  a  servant  at  Aldington,  Kent, 
her  ravings  in  consequence  of  some  nervous  disorder 
gained  for  her  a  local  reputation  as  one  divinely 
inspired.  She  recovered  her  health  after  a  few 
months,  but  her  fame  remained,  and  certain  monks, 


notably  one  Edward  Bocking,  made  use  of  her  to 
attempt  to  check  the  advance  of  the  Refonnatloiu 
Instructed  by  them  she  continued  her  aUeged 
prophesyings.  In  1527  she  was  taken  to  the  prioiy 
of  St.  Sepulchre  at  Canterbury,  and  imder  the  titfe 
of  the  "  Nun  "  or  "  Holy  Maid  of  Kent  "  her  fame 
went  far  and  wide  and  she  seems  to  have  been  partly 
or  f uUy  believed  in  by  persons  of  intelligence  and 
influence.  When  the  divorce  from  Catharine  of 
Aragon  was  proposed  she  inveighed  against  it  and 
ultimately  went  so  far  in  her  threats  against  the 
king  that  she  and  certain  of  her  abetters  were  ar- 
rested and  brought  to  trial  in  1533.  Under  torture 
Elizabeth  and  Bocking  confessed  to  fraud;  with 
two  friars  and  two  priests  they  were  beheaded  at 
Tyburn,  the  Nun  repeating  her  confession  on  the 
scaffold.  Sir  Thomas  More,  Bishop  Fisher,  and 
others  were  implicated  and  narrowly  escaped  suf- 
fering at  the  same  time. 

BnuooRAPHT:  The  souroes  for  a  biosrmphy  we  uuHoated 
in  the  lone  •^d  critical  notice  in  DNB,  iii,  343-340. 

BARTON,  OEOROE  AARON:  Friend;  b.  at 
East  Famham,  Canada,  Nov.  12,  1859.  He  was 
educated  at  Haverford  College,  Haverford  (B^, 
1882),  and  Harvard  University  (Ph,D.,  1891). 
He  was  teacher  of  mathematics  and  classics  at  the 
Friends'  School,  Providence,  R.  I.,  in  1884-89,  and 
lecturer  on  Bible  languages  in  Haverford  College 
in  1891-95,  while  in  1891  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  Biblical  literature  and  Sonitic  languages 
at  Bryn  Mawr  College,  a  position  which  he  still 
holds.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  American 
Oriental  Society  since  1888,  of  the  Society  of  Biblical 
Archeology,  London,  since  1889,  of  the  Society  of 
Biblical  Literature  and  Exegesis  since  1891,  of  the 
Archeological  Institute  of  America  since  1900,  of 
the  Vorderasiatische  Gesellschaft,  Beriin,  since  1899, 
of  the  Victoria  Institute,  London,  since  1902,  and 
of  the  Orients-Gesellschaft,  Berlin,  and  the  Egypt 
Exploration  Fund  since  1904.  He  was  president 
of  the  Oriental  Club  of  Philadelphia  in  1898-99,  and 
a  member  of  the  council  of  the  Society  of  Biblical 
Literature  and  Exegesis  in  1900-03,  and  in  1903- 
04  was  one  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
American  School  of  Oriental  Research  in  Palestine, 
of  which  he  was  director  in  the  previous  year. 
He  was  also  a  delegate  to  the  Inter-Church  Con- 
ference in  1905,  and  since  1879  has  been  an  acknowl- 
edged minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends  (orthodox). 
In  theology  he  is  in  general  agreement  with  the 
so-called  "  new  theology."  In  addition  to  briefer 
studies  and  contributions  to  various  religious 
encyclopedias,  he  has  written  The  Religious  Use 
of  the  Bible  (Philadelphia,  1900);  The  Roots  of 
Christian  Teaching  as  Found  in  the  Old  Testament 
(1902);  A  Sketch  of  Semitic  Origins,  Social  and 
Religious  (New  York,  1902);  A  Year's  Wandering 
in  Bible  Lands  (Philadelphia,  1904);  and  The 
Haverford  Library  Collection  of  Cuneiform  Tablets 
or  Documents  from  the  Temple  Archives  of  Tdloh 
(1905). 

BARTON,  WILLIAM  ELEAZAR:  Congrega- 
tionalist;  b.  at  Sublette,  Bl.,  June  28,  1861.  He 
was  educated  at  Berea  College  (B.S.,  1885)  and 
Oberlin  Theological  Seminary  (B.D.,   1890).    He 
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was  ordained  to  the  Congregational  ministry  at 
Berea,  Ky.,  in  1885,  and  has  held  successive  pas- 
torates at  Robbins,  Tenn.  (1885-^),  Litchfield, 
O.  (1887-90),  WelUngton,  O.  (1890-93),  Shawmut 
Congregational  Church,  Boston,  Mass.  (1893-99), 
and  First  Congregational  Church,  Oak  Park,  HI. 
(since  1899).  He  is  a  corporate  member  of  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions  and  of  the  Chicago  Society  of  Biblical 
Research;  a  director  of  the  Congregational  Educa- 
tional Society,  of  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary, 
of  the  Illinois  Home  Missionaiy  Society,  and  for- 
merly of  the  similar  society  in  Massachusetts; 
a  trustee  of  Berea  College;  and  vice-president  of  the 
Congregational  Sunday-school  and  Publication 
Society  and  of  the  American  Peace  Society.  He 
is  lecturer  on  applied  practical  theology  at  the 
Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  and  was  a  delegate 
to  the  Triennial  National  Congregational  Council 
in  1895,  1898,  and  1904,  and  to  the  International 
Decennial  Council  of  the  same  denomination  in 
1899.  In  theology  he  is  a  progressive  conserva- 
tive Congregationalist.  He  is  associate  editor  of 
the  Btbliotheca  Sacra,  and  his  writings,  in  addition 
to  numerous  sermons  and  works  of  fiction,  include: 
Ths  Psalms  and  Their  Story  (Boston,  1898);  Old 
Plantation  Hymns  (1899);  The  Improvement  of 
Perfection  (Portland,  Me.,  1900);  Faith  as  Related 
to  Health  (Boston,  1901);  Consotation  (1901);  An 
Elementary  Catechism  (1902);  The  Old  World  in 
the  New  Century  (1902);  The  Gospel  of  the  AtUumn 
Leaf  (Chicago,  1903);  A  Shining  Mark  (Phila- 
delphia, 1903);  and  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  His  Life 
and  the  Scenes  of  His  Ministry  (Boston,  1904). 

BARUCH,  APOCALYPSE  OF.  See  Pseud- 
EPiGRAPHA,  Old  Testament,  II,  10-11.  Book  of. 
See  Apocrypha,  A,  IV,  5. 

BASCOM,  HENRT  BIDLEMAN:  Bishop  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South;  b.  at 
Hancock,  Delaware  County,  New  York,  May  27, 
1796;  d.  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  Sept.  8,  1850.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach  1813;  was  appointed  chap- 
lain to  Congress  1823;  was  president  of  Madison 
College,  Uniontown,  Pennsylvania,  1827-29;  agent 
of  the  American  (yolonization  Society,  1829-31; 
elected  professor  of  moral  science  in  Augusta 
College,  Kentucky,  1832,  president  of  the  Tran- 
sylvania University,  Kentucky,  1842,  bishop  1850. 
He  was  prominent  in  the  organization  of  the  Method- 
ist Church,  South,  and  from  1846  to  1850  he 
edited  the  Southern  Methodist  Quarterly  Review. 
He  published  sermons  and  lectures  and  a  volume 
upon  Methodism  and  Slavery.  His  collected  works 
were  printed  at  Nashville  (4  vols.,  1850-56). 

BASCOM,  JOHN:  Congregationalist;  b.  at 
Genoa,  N.  Y.,  May  1,  1827.  He  was  educated  at 
Williams  (College  (B.A.,  1849)  and  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary  (1855).  He  was  a  tutor  in  Will- 
iams College  in  1852-53  and  professor  of  rhetoric 
in  the  same  institution  from  1855  to  1874.  In 
the  latter  year  he  was  chosen  president  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  where  he  remained  until 
1887.  He  then  returned  to  Williams  (College  as 
lecturer  on  sociology,  and  four  years   later  was 


appointed  professor  of  political  science,  holding 
this  position  until  1903.  He  is  an  adherent  of  the 
new  theology  of  the  Congregational  type,  and  has 
written:  Political  Economy  (Andover,  1859);  J?«- 
thetics  (New  York,  1862);  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric 
(1865);  Principles  of  Psychology  (1869);  Science, 
Philosophy,  and  Religion  (1871);  Philosophy  of 
English  Literature  (1874);  Philosophy  of  Religion 
(1876);  Growth  and  Grades  of  Intelligence  (1878); 
Ethics  (1879);  Natural  Theology  (1880);  Science 
of  Mind  (1881);  Words  of  Christ  (1883);  Problems 
in  Philosophy  (1885);  Sociology  (1887);  The  New 
Theology  (1891);  Historical  Interpretation  of  Phi- 
losophy (1893);  Social  Theory  (1895);  Evolution  and 
Religion  (1897);  Growth  of  Nationality  in  the  United 
Stales  (1899);  and  God  and  His  Goodness  (1901). 

BASEDOW,  bd'ze-dC"  (BASSEDAU),  JOHANN 
BERNHARD:  German  rationalist  and  innovator 
in  educational  methods;  b.  at  Hambiu'g  Sept.  11, 
1723;  d.  at  Magdeburg  July  25,  1790.  After  a 
wilful  boyhood  he  studied  theology  at  Leipsio 
(1744-46),  but  followed  his  studies  in  very  irregular 
fashion  and  hampered  by  poverty;  he  was  tutor 
to  a  noble  family  of  Holstein  1749-53;  became 
teacher  at  the  academy  of  SorO,  Denmark,  in  1753, 
uid  at  the  gynmasium  of  Altona  in  1761;  he  was 
forced  to  retire  from  both  of  these  positions  because 
of  his  imorthodox  views  freely  and  offensively 
expressed  in  various  publications  (Praktische 
Philosophie  fUr  alle  Stdnde,  Copenhagen,  1758; 
Philalethie :  nette  Aussichten  in  die  WdhrheOen 
und  Religion  der  Vemunft,  2  vols.,  Altona,  1763-64; 
Theoretisches  System  der  gesunden  Vemunft,  1765; 
Grundriss  der  Religion  welche  durch  Nachdenken 
und  Bibelforschen  erkanrU  wird,  1764).  After  1767 
he  abandoned  theology  for  education.  Influenced 
by  Rousseau's  6mxLe,  he  sought  to  devise  a  system 
that  should  be  according  to  natiu^  and  di^nse 
with  the  exercise  of  authority  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  and  with  the  necessity  for  work  on  that 
of  the  pupil.  His  views  are  set  forth  in  his  Vor- 
steUung  an  Menschenfreunde  und  vermdgende  Mdnner 
uber  Schulen,  Studien,  und  ihren  Einfluss  in  die 
dffentliche  Wohlfahrt,  mit  einem  Plane  eines  Elemen- 
tarbuches  der  mensMichen  Erkenntniss  (Hamburg, 
1768;  new  ed.,  Leipsio,  1894)  and  his  Elementar- 
werk  (4  vols.,  1774).  He  had  remarkable  success 
in  enlisting  sympathy  and  gaining  patrons,  and  in 
1774  was  able  to  open  an  institution  for  the  real- 
ization of  his  ideas,  the  "  Philanthropin  "  at  Dessau 
(described  in  Das  in  Dessau  errichtete  PhUanthro- 
pinum,  Leipsic,  1774).  After  four  years  he  retired, 
having  shown  himself,  by  loose  management  and 
personal  bad  habits,  utterly  unfitted  for  the  position. 
He  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  literary  work  and 
private  teaching.  His  writings  on  theological 
and  educational  subjects  nimiber  more  than  sixty; 
the  former  are  crude  and  coarse,  and  grossly  ration- 
alistic; the  latter  ill-considered  and  impracticable, 
although  some  of  his  ideas  as  developed  by  others 
have  been  productive  of  good.  He  was  well  char- 
acterized by  Goethe  as  a  man  who  imdertook  to  edu- 
cate the  world,  but  himself  had  no  education  at  all. 
Bibuographt:  ADB,  ii,  113-124  (by  his  great-grandaon, 

Blax  MQHer);  R.  Diestelznann.  J.  B.  Biuedow,  Leipd^ 

1897. 
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BA'SEL,  BISHOPRIC  OF:  The  origin  of  this 
diocese  probably  goes  back  into  the  Roman  period. 
Just  above  Basel,  at  the  present  Kaiseraugst,  lay 
the  Roman  city  of  Augusta  Rauricorum,  which  re- 
tained its  importance  well  into  the  fourth  century. 
Historical  analogy  justifies  the  supposition  that 
Christianity  was  not  unknown  there.  By  the  end 
of  the  fourth  century  the  town  must  have  sunk 
into  decay,  since  the  NotiHa  pravindarum  GaUicB 
does  not  mention  it.  As,  however,  in  the  seventh 
century  we  hear  of  a  bishop  Ragnachar  of  Au- 
gusta, we  are  led  to  infer  the  retention  of  an  older 
title;  and  when  we  find  him  also  designated  as 
Bishop  of  Augusta  and  Basel,  we  are  able  to  under- 
stand this  by  the  supposition  that  the  see  was 
transferred  from  the  old  decayed  town  to  the 
rising  city  of  Basel,  which  is  mentioned  as  eariy  as 
374  by  Ammianus  Maroellinus.  Apparently,  then, 
Christianity  in  this  region  survived  all  the  storms 
which  raged  there  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries. 
After  the  establishment  of  Prankish  rule,  the  dio- 
cese included  the  Alemannic  districts  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  Aar,  the  Alsatian  Sundgau,  the  Bur- 
gundian  Sorengau,  and  the  northeastern  part  of 
the  Elsgau.  Its  boimdary,  accordingly,  was  formed 
partly  by  the  two  rivers,  partly  by  a  line  drawn 
from  the  Aar  to  the  Doubs,  thence  to  the  southern 
slope  of  the  Vosges,  then  along  their  crest,  then  to 
the  Rhine  at  Breisach.  [The  Benedictine  monk 
Hatto  or  Haito  (q.v.),  bishop  c.  806-822,  was  a 
trusted  counselor  of  Charlemagne  and  his  envoy 
to  the  emperor  Nicephorus  at  Constantinople.  At 
the  end  of  the  tenth  century  the  bishopric  devel- 
oped into  an  imperial  principality.  It  was  at 
Basel  that  in  1061  Cadalus  of  Parma  was  elected 
by  the  imperialists  as  antipope  against  Alexander 
II  (see  HoNORius  11,  Antipope),*  and  Bishop 
Burkhard  of  Hasenburg  (1071-1107)  was  one  of 
the  most  influential  counselors  of  Henry  IV. 
Under  the  Hohenstaufen  emperors  also,  the  bishops 
of  Basel  were  usually  on  the  imperial  side.  After 
the  council  (see  Basel,  Council  of),  the  next  im- 
portant event  in  the  history  of  the  diocese  is  the 
outbreak  of  the  Reformation,  which  occurred  in 
the  episcopate  of  the  wise  and  pious  Christopher 
of  Utenheim  (1502-27),  and  in  spite  of  his  efforts 
led  to  much  turbulence  and  the  ultimate  suppres- 
sion of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  1529.  The 
university  was  suspended,  and  most  of  the  pro- 
fessors left  the  town  with  Erasmus  and  Glarean. 
The  bishop  went  to  Pruntrut  and  the  chapter  to 
Freiburg,  whence  it  did  not  return  to  the  diocese 
until  1678.  A  succession  of  zealous  prelates  strove 
to  undo  the  work  of  the  Reformation  (see  Jacob 
Christopher,  Bishop  op  Basel).  The  territory  of 
the  diocese  was  incorporated  with  the  French  Repub- 
lic, and  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  with  the  cantons 
of  Bern  and  Basel.  In  1828  the  see  was  reerected, 
and  at  present  includes  the  Roman  Catholic  popur 
lation  of  the  cantons  of  Basel,  Solothum,  Bern, 
Aargau,  Zug,  Lucerne,  Schaffhausen,  and  Thur- 
gau;  the  bishop  resides  in  Lucerne.] 

(A.  Hauck.) 
Biblioobapht:  The    8er%e9   €pi9coporum   BcinUentium    to 

1060  A.D.  18  in  MGH,  Script,  ziii  (1881).  373-^74;  Monw 

menu  de  Vhittoire  <U  Vanden  hfichi  d*  Bdle,  ed.  TrouiUat. 

Baael,    1858:  J.  J.  ICerian,  OeeehidUe  der  Biachiffe  von 


BomI.  BMeU  1802;  £.  Ecli,  KvrdtengeeeKidUt  dmr  Sckwrni, 
Zurich,  1803. 

BASEL,  COHFESSIOH  OF:  A  OHifession  of 
faith  submitted  to  the  citiiens  of  Basel  for  thdr 
acceptance  on  Jan.  21,  15^.  It  was  prepared  by 
Myconius  on  the  basis  of  a  briefer  formula  put  forth 
by  (Ecolampadius  in  his  address  at  the  opening  <^ 
the  sjmod  in  September,  1531.  It  is  simple  and 
moderate,  occupying  an  intermediate  position  be- 
tween Luther  and  Zwingli.  Until  1826  it  was  read 
in  the  pulpits  on  Wednesday  of  Holy  Week,  but 
then  was  made  binding  on  the  clergy  only;  in  1872 
it  was  set  aside  entirely.  The  confession  was  also 
accepted  at  Mdhlhausen  and  is  sometimes  called 
the  Mylhusiana;  the  first  Helvetic  confession  is 
also  called  the  Second  Confession  of  Basel,  because 
it  was  written  there  (see  Helvetic  Confessions)  . 

(R.  STAHEUNt.) 
BiBUoomAPHT:  The  best  reprint  is  given  by  E.  R.  Hagen- 
baoh.  in  his  /.  Oekolampad  und  O.  Myconuu,  pp.  465-470. 
ef.  840-530.  Elberfeld.  1850.    Consult  Scfaaff,    Cned*,  i. 
386-388,  where  the  literature  is  given. 

BASEL,  COUllCn*  OF:  The  last  of  the  ''re- 
forming councils"  of  the  fifteenth  century.  By 
the  decr^  Frequens  of  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance (q.v.),  a  periodical  repetition  of  ecu- 
menical synods  was  enjoined.  The  first  synod 
held  accordingly  at  Pavia  and  Sienna,  1423-24 
(see  Pavia,  Council  op;  Sienna,  Council  of), 
had  passed  without  accomplishing  anything.  After 
the  execution  of  John  Huss,  his  victorious 
and  imcompromising  followers  (see  Hubs,  John, 
Hussites)  greatly  embarrassed  the  Roman  Church 
and  the  German  empire,  and  Pope  Martin  V  felt 
obliged  to  convene  a  new  ecumenical  councU  to 
meet  in  a  German  city.  Basel  was  selected.  The 
pope  died  shortly  after,  but  his  successor,  Eugenius 
IV,  a  Venetian,  had  to  confirm  the  convocation. 
His  legates  opened  the  council  at  Basel  Aug.  27, 
1431.  But  when  it  became  known  that  the  pope 
thought  of  dissolving  it  at  once,  as  he  expected 
nothing  good  from  it,  distrust  of  the  pope  filled  the 
members  of  the  council.    On  Feb.  15, 

Attitude  1432,  the  council  declared  itself  to  be 
Toward  the  a  continuation  of  that  of  Constance 
Pope.  and  therefore  an  ecumenical  one,  rep- 
resenting the  Holy  Catholic  Church, 
and  deriving  its  authority  immediately  from  God; 
therefore  it  could  only  dissolve  itself  of  its  own  free 
will.  In  fixing  the  order  of  business,  that  of  the 
Council  of  Constance,  where  the  members  were 
grouped  according  to  nationality,  was  discarded; 
and  four  committees  were  formed:  (1)  on  matters 
of  faith,  (2)  on  poUtical  affairs,  (3)  on  ecclesiastical 
reforms,  and  (4)  on  general  business.  These  com- 
mittees met  separately,  each  having  its  own  presi- 
dent. The  agreement  of  three  of  them  was  neces- 
sary to  bring  a  question  before  a  general  session. 
The  council  was  at  first  presided  over  by  Cardinal 
Cesarini,  or  some  other  cardinal  designated  by  the 
pope.  But  much  was  lacking  to  make  the  work 
of  the  council  effective;  the  pope  distrusted  the 
Fathers  of  Basel  and  these  distrusted  the  pope; 
both  were  ruled  by  party-hatred  uid  passion;  the 
highest  aim  of  the  council  was  the  subjection  of 
the  pope  to  it.    On  Apr.  29,  1432,  the  pope  and 
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his  cardinals  were  invited  to  come  to  Basel.  As 
the  former  did  not  come,  a  process  was  instituted 
(Sept.  6)  against  him  for  contumacy.  The  coun- 
cil stood  at  that  time  in  the  zenith  of  its  power, 
since  it  was  recognized  by  most  states,  and  Euge- 
nius  had  to  yield  and  expressly  recognize  the  coun- 
cil Aug.  1,  1433. 

In  the  mean  time  the  authority  of  the  council 
had  increased  through  its  negotiations  with 
the  Hussites.  On  Jan.  4,  1433,  the  Hussites 
Procopius,  the  terror  of  Christendom,  and  John 
Rokyczana,    the     learned     and     fanatic    orator, 

together  with  a  numerous  and  brilliant 
Relations  retinue,  rode  into  Basel,  not  as  peni- 
with  the  tent  heretics,  but  with  proud  and  fierce 
Hussites,    mien,  as  guests  of  the  council.    The 

negotiations  with  them  resulted  in  an 
agreement  in  1434  by  which  the  so-called  Com- 
pactata  of  Prague  (see  Huss,  John),  embodying 
their  principal  demands,  among  others  the  use  of 
the  cup  in  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
were  granted  with  modifications. 

Beginning  in  1435,  the  council  considered  and 
issued  a  number  of  decisions,  which  concerned  the 
reform  of  the  Church  in  its  head  and  members  and 

the  introduction  of  a  better  discipline, 
Church  but  these  measiu^s  were  dictated  by 
Reform,     hatred  to  the  curia,  rather  than  by 

enthusiasm  for  reform.  The  annates, 
the  palliimi-money,  the  tax  on  the  papal  confirma- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  promotion,  the  judicial  au- 
thority of  the  pope,  the  richest  source  of  the  revenues 
of  the  curia,  were  abolished  and  declared  to  be 
simony.  Prospects  of  a  compensation  were  held 
out,  but  not  fixed.  As  concerns  the  spiritual  offices 
the  canonical  chapter-election  was  reinstated  in  its 
full  right,  the  papal  reservations,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, were  abolished,  And  strict  provisions  were 
made  concerning  the  moral  worthiness  of  those  to 
be  elected.  The  troublesome  appeals  to  Rome  were 
limited,  also  the  election  and  number  of  the  car- 
dinals and  their  prebends.  But  the  restriction  of 
the  sources  of  power  of  the  curia  when  it  needed 
revenues  the  most,  excited  the  fierce  opposition  of 
the  whole  army  of  officials.  In  the  council  a  small 
but  strong  party  arose  which  wished  to  avoid  a 
breach  with  the  curia,  a  party  of  legates,  headed  by 
Cardinal  Cesarini. 

Another  matter,  however,  brought  about  a  com- 
plete breach.  The  Greek  emperor  John  Palsologus 
had  addressed  himself  to  both  the  pope  and  the 
council  with  a  view  of  obtaining  help  against  the 
menacing  Turks  through  a  imion  of  the  Greek  and 

Roman  Churches.    The  pope  would 

Proposed     not  concede  that  the  ^ory  of  having 

Union  with   brought  about  a  imion  with  the  Greeks 

the  Greek     should  belong  to  the  members  of  the 

Church.      council;  he  and  the  minority  at  Basel 

wished  the  negotiations  with  the 
Greeks  to  be  carried  on  in  a  city  of  Italy,  whereas 
the  antipapal  majority  at  Basel  wished  the  nego- 
tiations to  be  carried  on  there.  The  party  of  the 
legatee  left  the  council  in  1437  and  outwardly  also 
sided  with  the  pope.  Of  the  cardinals  only  Louis 
d'Allemand  (q.v.)  remained  and  the  vacant  seats 
of  the  bishops  were  filled  by  clerics  of  lower  order. 
1.— 32 


The  council  became  more  and  more  democratic. 
All  regard  for  the  pope  now  ceased;  the  council 
opened  the  process  against  him  and  the  cardinals 
and  on  Jan.  24, 1438,  he  was  suspended.  The  pope 
declared  the  council  to  be  a  company  of  Satan,  ex- 
communicated its  members,  and  convened  a  coun- 
tercouncil  at  Ferrara,  which  he  soon  removed  to 
Florence,  where  he  met  the  Greek  emperor  and  his 
spiritual  and  secular  retinue  (see  Ferrara-Flor- 
ENCB,  Council  of).  He  brought  about  the  so- 
called  Florentine  union,  which  in  itself  was  delu- 
sive and  unreal,  but  greatly  enhanced  the  fame  of 
the  pope  in  the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries,  while 
the  council  at  Basel  deposed  him  June  25  as  a 
backsliding  heretic. 

The  governments  took  advantage  of  the  differen- 
ces of  both  parties.  In  France,  the  Synod  of  Bourges 
(1438)  incorporated  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of 
Basel  with  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  the  so-called 
pragmatic  sanction  of  Bourges  (see  Pragmatic 
Sanction).  Germany  declared  in  1439  that  it 
would  keep  neutral,  and  observed  the  neutrality  for 
some  time  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  curia.  Ulti- 
mately, however,  almost  all  European  governments 
sided  with  Eugenius.    The  council  at 

Decline     Basel  persisted  in  its  opposition  imder 

and  End    the  direction  of  Allemand.    On  Nov. 
of  the      5,  1439,  it  elected  an  antipope  in  the 

CounciL  person  of  the  Duke  Amadeus  of  Sa- 
voy, who  took  the  name  of  Felix  V 
(q.v.)  and  was  crowned  at  Basel  with  great  pag- 
eantry. He  did  not  satisfy  the  expectations  of  the 
Fathers  at  Basel  and  was  not  recognized  by  the 
princes  and  nations.  The  German  king,  Frederick 
III,  was  especially  averse  to  him,  and  the  cunning 
secretary  of  the  king,  iBneas  Sylvius  Piccolomini 
(see  Pius  II,  Pope)  secretly  influenced  the  German 
church  policy  in  favor  of  Eugenius,  who  lived  to 
know,  though  dying,  that  the  German  king  and  most 
of  the  German  princes  had  declared  for  him  Feb.  7, 
1447.  Great  concessions  had  indeed  been  wrung 
from  the  pope;  they  were  afterward  modified  or 
not  regarded  at  all.  The  tolling  of  bells  and  bon- 
fires annoimced  the  victory  of  Rome.  The  German 
king  withdrew  his  support  of  the  council,  and  it  de- 
creed June  25,  1448,  to  meet  at  Lausanne,  where 
Pope  Felix  V  had  his  residence.  Ten  months  later 
the  king  of  France  induced  the  pope  to  resign,  and 
the  council,  tired  of  the  unending  conflict,  made 
Nicolas  V  his  successor,  whom  the  cardinals  at 
Rome  had  appointed  after  the  death  of  Eugenius. 
In  this  way  it  meant  to  preserve  at  least  a  sem- 
blance of  authority,  and  in  its  last  session,  Apr. 
25,  1449,  it  decreed  its  own  dissolution.  In  spite 
of  the  failure  of  the  council  the  belief  that  the 
Church  needed  reformation  persisted. 

Paul  Tschackert. 

Bxblioosapht:  The  souroe0  for  a  history  are  ia  the  Acts  of 
the  Couneil,  to  be  found  in  Mansi,  ConeUiat  toIb.  xxix-xxxi, 
and  Harduin,  Concilia,  vols,  viii-ix;  also  in  ^necw 
Sylvius,  CommentariuB  de  rtbut  Baailea  o^ftia,  used  in 
C.Fea,  Piuall.  acalumniiavindieatut,  Rome,  1823;  Monu^ 
metUa  conciliorum  generalium  aeculi  xv,  ConcUittm  Bati' 
lienae,  Seriptorum,  i,  ii,  iii,  Vienna.  1867-94;  and  Con- 
cUium  Bamlienae;  Studien  und  QudUn  zur  Oeadiichie  det 
ConctU  von  BmO,  ed.  J.  Hallcr,  G.  Beckmann,  R.  Wacker- 
nagel,  O.  Coggiola,  Basel,  1896-1904  (reports  on  the  liSS. 
still  preserved  in  Basel  and  Paris,  and  criticirai  of  JSneas 
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Sylvius,  Raciua,  and  Segovia).  Consult  J.  Lenfant.  Hia- 
toire  de  la  guem  det  HumHIm  M  du  ConeiU  de  BqmU,  Am- 
sterdam, 1731;  I.  H.  von  Wessenbers,  Di*  groamn  Kir- 
dtanvertamnUungen  de9  fUnfaehnten  und  StfcAssaAnlen  Jahr- 
hunderta,  vol.  ii.  4  vols.,  Constance.  1840;  J.  Asckbach, 
OfchidUa  dea  Kaiaer  Sigmunda,  vol.  iv,  Hamburg.  1845; 
G.  Voigt.  Enea  Sylvio  Pioeohmmi  aU  Fapat  FatU  11,  vol. 
i,  Basel  1866;  O.  Riohter,  OrganimtUon  und  GfchafUord' 
nuno  de9  BaaUr  ConciU,  Leipsic,  1877;  A.  Bachmann, 
Die  dauttche  K&nige  und  dU  JnafQratlidte  NetUraUt&tt 
Vienna,  1888;  P.  Joaohimsohn,  Oregor  Heimburg,  Munich, 
1891;  J.  F.  Hurst.  UUtory  of  iKe  ChrUHan  Church,  i,  785- 
780,  ii,  60.  93.  341,  New  York.  1897-1900;  Hefele,  Con- 
ctiiengeaehiehU,  vol.  vii;  KL,  i.  2085-2110;  Pastor,  Popes, 
i,  280-338;  Creighton,  Papacy,  iii,  1-45. 

BASHAlf,  bd'ehon:  The  northeafitem  part  of 
trans-Jordanio  Palestine.  The  name  occurs  in  the 
Old  Testament  in  prose  and  sometimes  in  poetry 
with  the  article  ("  the  Bashan  "),  indicating  that 
bashan  was  originally  a  common  noim,  and  its  sig- 
nification is  made  evident  by  the  Arabic  hath- 
anah,  **  a  fertile  plain  free  from  stones."  The 
Greeks  had  the  name  in  the  forms  Baaan,  Basa- 
naiiia,  the  LXX  has  Basaniiia,  and  Josephus  Bala- 
naia  and  Batanea  (cf .  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  Onomaa- 
Hcon).  The  location  of  the  district  is  clearly  noted 
in  the  Old  Testament  as  the  northern  third  of  the 
plateau  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan  (Deut.  iii,  8; 
Joshua  xiii,  11-12),  with  Gilead  (the  Yarmuk)  as 
the  southern  boundary,  Hermon  on  the  north,  and 
Salcah  on  the  east. 

As  soon  as  the  traveler  going  east  from  the  Sea 
of  Tiberias  crosses  the  Nahr-al-AUan,  eighteen  miles 
away,  he  may  note  the  abrupt  change  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  plain.  The  numerous  hillocks,  a  pecu- 
liarity of  the  Jaulan,  disappear,  as  do  the  great  lava 
blocks,  and  in  their  place  one  sees  a  great  plain  of 
mellowed,  red-brown,  fertile  soil  stretching  away 
east,  north,  and  south.  The  boundary  of  this  on 
the  northeast  is  the  volcanic,  wooded  heights  of 
Al-Kunetra  and  the  base  of  Mt.  Hermon,  on  the 
north  the  district  of  Wadi  al-Ajam,  on  the  east  the 
Lejjah  and  Jebel  Druz  or  Jebel  Hauran,  and  on  the 
south  the  plateau  of  Al-Hamad,  with  the  stony 
Jaulan  in  the  west.  It  is  divided  by  two  great 
wadies  (Dahab  and  Zadi),  which  empty  into  the 
Yarmuk.  Ruins  abound,  and  on  some  of  the  hill- 
ocks are  the  graves  of  the  former  leaders  and  chiefs 
of  the  districts. 

The  spongy,  easily  worked  soil  is  a  mixture  of 
disintegrated  lava,  ashes,  and  sand  from  Jebel 
Hauran.  To  this  composition  is  due  the  extraor- 
dinary fertility  of  the  region,  yielding  half  crops 
even  in  seasons  of  drought.  The  plain  is  almost 
treeless,  the  only  exceptions  being  the  old  tere- 
binths which  stand  by  Arabic  holy-places  or  vil- 
ages.  The  slope  of  the  southern  part,  which  is  the 
granary  of  Syria,  is  quite  sharp  from  east  to  west, 
while  from  north  to  south  the  altitude  is  about  the 
same.  The  boimdaries  already  noted  (the  steppe 
of  Hamad  and  the  Druz  mountains)  are  promi- 
nent. The  last  are  the  "  Salmon  "  of  Ps.  Ixviii,  14- 
15.  The  region  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Og  (Joshua  xii,  5).  It  is  celebrated  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament for  its  cattle  (Deut.  xxxii,  14;  Ezek.  xxxix, 
18),  and  in  those  times  probably  served  better  a 
pastoral  than  a  nomadic  population.  The  "  oaks 
of  Bashan  "  (Isa.  ii,  13;  Ezek.  xxvii,  6)  have  disap- 


peared except  on  the  foothills  of  the  Hauran  and 
Hermon  mountains,  where  there  are  small  groYes, 
and  along  the  Yannuk. 

The  following  cities  of  Bashan  are  mentioned  in 
the  Old  Testament:  (1  and  2)  Ashtaroth  and  Edr^ 
capitals  of  Og  (Deut.  i,  4,  iii,  1;  Joshua  xii,  4); 
(3)  Ashteroth  Kamaim  (Eusebius  and  Jerome, 
OnoTnasticon),  not  far  from  Job's  grave  [an  Arab 
sanctuary],  and  near  Shaikh  Sad,  until  1903  the 
seat  of  government;  (4)  Bozrah  (I  Mace,  v,  26),  at 
the  southwest  of  the  Hauran,  containing  ruins  da- 
ting from  Roman  times;  (5)  Golan  (Joshiia  xxi,  7), 
one  of  the  Levitical  cities  of  refuge,  probably  the 
modem  Sahanual-Jolan  on  the  western  edge  of  tha 
plateau;  (6)  Kamain  (I  Mace,  v,  26,  perhaps  Amos 
vi,  13,  A.  V.  "  horns  "),  not  located;  (7)  Salcah, 
modem  Salkhad,  east  from  Bozrah,  on  the  water- 
shed, with  a  castle  built  in  an  old  crater.  These 
places  are  all  on  the  edge  of  the  plateau,  as  are  the 
modem  cities. 

The  Old  Testament  mentions  also  the  district 
Argob  in  Bashan,  which  had  sixty  cities  (I  Kings 
iv,  13;  Deut.  iii,  4),  a  possession  of  Jair  (Deut.  iii, 
14,  but  cf.  Judges  x,  3  sqq.,  I  Kings  iv,  13),  and  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Jaulan.  (H.  Guths.) 

Buucokapht:  J.  L.  Porter,  OianirCitif  of  Baahan,  New 
York,  1871;  id..  Fiv  Fsors  in  Damaaau,  London.  1855; 
J.  Q.  Wetstein,  RaimimriclU  Hber  Hauran  und  dia  Tradto- 
n»n,  Berlin,  1860;  idem,  Daa  batanAiacha  Giaba&irge,  Leip- 
sic. 1884;  C.  J.  M.  de  VogH^  La  Syria  eantrala,  inaerip- 
Hona  aimiHquea,  2  Tols.,  Paris,  1868-77;  R.  F.  Drake  and 
C.  F.  T.  Dimke,  Unarplorad  Syria,  2  vols.,  London,  1872; 
Q.  Schumacber,  Aeroaa  Aa  Jordan,  pp.  20-4a  103-242, 
ib.  1886;  idem,  Tha  Jauian,  p.  125.  ib.  1888;  idem.  Daa 
aOdlicha  Baaan  turn  araten  Mala  aufgenommen  und  ba- 
atkriaban,  Leipsio.  1897;  W.  M.  Thomson,  Tha  Land  and 
Aa  Book,  8  vols..  New  York,  1886;  F.  Buhl.  Gaograpkia 
von  PalAaHna,  Freiburg,  1896;  Q.  A.  Smith,  Hiatorical 
Oaography  of  Aa  Holy  Land,  pp.  542.  549-553,  575  sqq., 
611  sqq.,  London,  1897;  D.  W.  Freshfield,  Tha  Skma 
Towna  of  Central  Syria^  New  York,  n.d. 

BASHFORD,  JAMES  WHITFORD:  Methodist 
Episcopal  bishop;  b.  at  Fayette,  Wis.,  May  25, 
1849.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin (B.A.,  1873),  the  Theological  School  of 
Boston  University  (B.D.,  1876),  the  School  of 
Oratory  in  the  same  institution  (1878),  and  Boelon 
University  (Ph.D.,  1881).  He  was  tutor  in  Greek 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  1873-74,  and  held 
successive  pastorates  at  Harrison  Square  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  Boston  (1875-78),  Jamaica 
Plain,  Boston  (187^-81),  Aubumdale,  Mass.  (1881- 
84),  Chestnut  Street,  Portland,  Me.  (1884-87), 
and  Delaware  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  (1887-^).  He 
was  president  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  in 
1889-1904,  and  in  the  'atter  year  was  chosen  bishop, 
and  in  this  capacity  went  to  Shanghai,  China.  In 
theology  he  is  distinctly  liberal,  believing  that 
Christianity  can  be  better  interpreted  from  the 
point  of  view  of  evolution  than  from  the  older 
standpoint,  and  being  confident  that  higher  crit- 
icism, if  used  with  sound  scholarship,  will  not  en- 
danger the  fundamentals  of  Christianity.  He  has 
written:  Science  of  Religion  (Delaware,  O.,  1893); 
Weiley  and  Goethe  (Cincinnati,  1903);  and  Method- 
ism  in  China  (1906). 

BASIL  OF  ACHRIDA:  Archbishop  of  Thessa- 
lonica.    He  came  from  Achrida  (on  the  n.e.  shore 
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of  the  modem  Lake  Ochrida,  100  m.  n.  of  Janina, 
in  Albania)  in  Macedonia  and  became  archbishop 
in  1146.  His  importance  lies  in  the  fact  that  he 
wrote  and  spoke  against  the  union  of  the  Greek  Church 
with  the  Roman.  He  wrote  a  letter  on  the  subject 
to  Pope  Adrian  IV  in  1154.  To  about  the  same 
time  belong  his  dialogues  with  Anselm  of  Havelberg, 
ambassador  of  Frederick  Barbarossa,  published  by 
J.  Schmidt  in  Dea  BasUius  aua  Achrida  bisher  une- 
dirte  Dialoge  (Munich,  1901).  Another  dialogue 
with  Henry  of  Benevento  is  still  in  manuscript. 
Vasiljewskij  has  published  an  address  of  Basil's 
on  the  death  of  Irene,  first  wife  of  the  Emperor 
Manuel  Comnenos,  in  Vizantijsky  Vremnik,  1894, 
55-132.  His  earlier  printed  writings  are  in  MPG, 
cxix.  .  Philipp  Meter. 

BiBLioaRAPHT:   Knimbacher,  0€9chieKU  der  hytantiniachtn 
lAOeratur,  pp.  88,  466,  Munich,  1897. 

BASIL  (BASILAS)  OF  ANCYRA:  A  physician, 
bom  at  Ancyra,  and  bishop  there  from  336,  succeed- 
ing Marcellus  (q.v.).  He  was  deposed  by  the  Synod 
of  Sardica  in  343,  reinstated  by  Constantius  in  350, 
and,  with  George  of  Laodicea  (q.v.),  became  the 
leader  of  the  homoiousian  middle  party.  In  360 
he  was  banished  to  Ill3rria,  and  died  in  exile.  With 
George  he  composed  a  dogmatic  memoir  and, 
according  to  Jerome,  also  a  writing  against  Mar- 
cellus, a  treatise  on  virginity,  and  "  some  other 
things."  The  sources  are  Socrates,  Hist,  ecd.,  ii, 
26,  42;  iii,  25;  Jerome,  De  vir.  iU.,  Ixxxix;  Sozomen, 
Hist,  ecd.,  iv,  24;  Philostorgius,  v,  1;  Epiphanius, 
Hon-.,  Ixxiii,  12-22.    See  Abianism. 

G.  ERt^GER. 
Bzbuoorapht:  J.  Schladebaoh,  Banli%t9  van  Ancyra,  Leip- 
Bic.  1898;  DCB,  i.  281-282. 

BASIL,  SAINT,  THE  GREAT:  Bishop  of  Csesarea 
in  Cappadocia;  b.  at  Csesarea,  of  a  wealthy  and  pious 
family,  c.  330;  d.  there  Jan.  1,  379.  He  was 
somewhat  yoimger  than  his  friend,  Gregory  Nazi- 
anzen,  and  several  years  older  than  his  brother, 
Gregory  of  Nyssa,  who,  with  him,  are  known  as  the 
three  great  Cappadocians.  The  first  years  of  his 
life  Basil  spent  on  a  rural  family  estate  under  the 
guidance  of  his  grandmother,  Macrina  (q.v.), 
whom  he  always  remembered  with  gratitude. 
He  received  his  literary  education  at  first  in  Csesarea, 
then  at  Constantinople,  finally  at  the  great  school 

in  Athens,  where  he  became  intimate 

Earlier      with  Gregory  and  the  future  emperor 

Life.         Julian.    The  practical  ideal  of  pm^ 

Christianity,  the  elevation  of  the  soul 
above  sensuality,  the  flight  from  the  world,  and 
the  subjection  of  the  body  were  already  apparent 
in  him.  The  family  tendency  to  an  ascetic  life 
proved  decisive  after  his  return  to  Caestirea  (c.  357). 
For  a  time,  indeed,  he  acted  as  rhetor,  but  he 
resisted  exhortations,  to  devote  himself  to  the 
education  of  youth.  At  this  time  he  seems  to  have 
received  baptism,  and,  after  being  received  into 
the  Church,  he  visited  the  famous  ascetics  in  S3rria, 
Palestine,  and  Egypt.  To  the  dogmatic  contro- 
versies which  stirred  the  Church  he  paid  no  atten- 
tion, though  he  deplored  them.  Upon  his  return  to 
Csesarea  he  distributed  his  property  among  the  poor 
and  withdrew  to  a  lonely  romantic  district,  attract- 
ing like-minded  friends  to  a  monkish  life,  in  which 


prayer,  meditation,  and  study  alternated  with 
agriculture.  Eustathius  of  Sebaste  (q.v.)  had 
already  labored  in  Pontus  in  behalf  of  the  anchoretic 
life  and  Basil  revered  him  on  that  account,  although 
the  dogmatic  differences,  which  then  estranged 
so  many  hearts,  gradually  separated  these  two  men 
also.  Siding  from  the  beginning  and  at  the  Council 
of  Constantinople  in  360,  with  the  Homoiousians, 
Basil  went  especially  with  those  who  overcame 
the  aversion  to  the  homoousios  in  common  oppo- 
sition to  Arianism,  thus  drawing  nearer  to  Atha- 
nasius  (see  Arianism).  He  also  became  a  stranger 
to  his  bishop,  Dianius  of  Csesarea,  who  had  sub- 
scribed the  Nicene  form  of  agreement,  and  became 
reconciled  to  him  only  when  the  latter  was  about 
to  die. 

In  364  Basil  was  made  a  presbyter  of  the  Church 
at  Caesarea  and  as  such  opposed  the  new  bishop 
Eusebius,  who  was  not  favorably  disposed  toward 
asceticism.  For  a  time  he  again  withdrew  to  soli- 
tude, but  the  increasing  influence  of  Arianism 
induced  him  to  devote  his  undivided  strength  to 
ecclesiastical    affairs.    He    now    appears    as    the 

real  leader  of  the  Church  of  Csesarea, 

Presbyter    and  in  directing  the  church  discipline, 

and  Bishop  in  promoting  monachism  and  eccle- 

of  Cssarea.  siastical    asceticism,    and    especially 

by  his  powerful  preaching,  his  influ- 
ence grew.  His  successful  exertions  during  the 
famine  in  the  year  368  are  especially  praised. 
After  the  death  of  Eusebius  (370),  Basil  was 
elected  bishop  of  Csesarea  in  spite  of  much  opposi- 
tion on  dogmatic  and  personal  grounds;  even  his 
friend  Gregory  felt  offended.  Occupying  one  of  the 
most  important  episcopal  sees  of  the  East,  Basil's 
influence  on  public  affairs  was  now  great.  With 
all  his  might  he  resisted  the  emperor  Valens,  who 
strove  to  introduce  Arianism,  and  impressed  the  em- 
peror so  strongly  that,  although  inclined  to  banish 
the  intractable  bishop,  he  left  him  unmolested. 
To  save  the  Church  from  Arianism  Basil  entered 
into  connections  with  the  West,  smd  with  the  help 
of  Athanasius,  he  tried  to  overcome  its  distrustful 
attitude  toward  the  Homoiousians.  The  difficulties 
had  been  enhanced  by  bringing  in  the  question  as 
to  the  essence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Although  Basil 
suivocated  objectively  the  consubstantiality  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  with  the  Father  smd  the  Son,  he  be- 
longed to  those,  who,  faithful  to  Eastern  tradition, 
would  not  allow  the  predicate  homoousios  to  the 
former;  for  this  he  was  reproached  as  early  as  371 
by  the  orthodox  zealots  among  the  monks,  and 
Athanasius  defended  him.  His  relations  also 
with  Eustathius  were  maintained  in  spite  of  dog- 
matic differences  and  caused  suspicion  (see  Eu- 
stathius OF  Sebaste).  On  the  other  hand,  Basil 
was  grievously  offended  by  the  extreme  adherents  of 
Homoousiamsm,  who  seemed  to  him  to  be  reviving 
the  Sabellian  heresy.  The  end  of  the  unhappy 
factional  disturbances  and  the  complete  success 
of  his  continued  exertions  in  behalf  of  Rome  and 
the  East,  he  did  not  live  to  see.  He  suffered  from 
liver  complaint  and  excessive  asceticism  msuie  him 
old  before  his  time  and  hastened  his  early  death. 
A  lasting  monument  of  his  episcopal  care  for  the 
poor  was  the  great  institute  before  the  gates  of 
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Ceesarea,  which  was  used  as  poorhouse,   hospital, 
and  hospice. 

Of  Basil's  writings,  mention  may  be  made  (1)  of 
the  dogmatic-polemical,  including  the  books  against 
Eunomius  of  Cyzicus  (q.v.)  entitled  "  Refutation 
of  the  Apology  of  the  Impious  Eunomius/'  written 
in  363  or  364;  book  i  controverts  Arianism,  books 
ii  and  iii  defend  the  Homoousianism  of  the  Son 
and  the  Spirit.    The  fourth  and  fifth  books  do  not 

belong  to  Basil,  or  to  Apollinaris  of 
Writingf.    Laodicea    (q.v.),    but    probably    to 

Didymus  of  Alexandria  (q.v.).  The 
work  "  On  the  Holy  Spirit "  (ed.  C.  F.  H.  Johnston, 
Oxford,  1892;  transl.  by  G.  Lewis,  Christian  Classics 
Series,  iv,  London,  1888)  also  treats  the  questions 
of  Homoousianism.  Basil  influenced  the  fixing 
of  the  terminology  of  the  church-doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  though  as  concerns  dogmatic  acuteness  and 
speculative  power  he  is  far  behind  Athanasius  and 
his  brother  Gregory  (of  Nyssa).  (2)  The  ascetic 
works  {(ucetica)  are  leligio-ethical  writings  which 
acquaint  us  with  the  man  who  in  a  hi^  degree 
labored  for  the  naturalisation  of  monasticism  in 
the  Church,  and  who  at  the  same  time  exerted  him- 
self to  regulate  it  in  the  cenobitic  form  and  to  make 
it  fruitful  also  for  the  religious  life  of  the  cities  (cf . 
A.  Kranich,  Die  Ascetik  in  ihrer  dognuUischen 
OruncUage  bei  BasUiua  dem  Orossen,  Paderbom, 
1896).  Of  the  monastic  rules  traced  to  Basil,  the 
shorter  is  the  one  most  probably  his  woric  (see 
Babiuanb).  (3)  Among  the  numerous  homilies 
and  orations,  highly  appreciated  by  the  early 
Church,  some  like  that  against  usury  and  that  on 
the  famine  in  368,  are  valuable  for  the  history  of 
morals;  others  illustrate  the  worship  of  martyrs 
and  reUcs;  the  address  to  young  men  on  the  study 
of  dassical  literature  shows  that  Basil  was  lastingly 
influenced  by  his  own  education,  which  taught  him 
to  appreciate  the  propaedeutic  importance  of  the 
dassics.  His  homilies  on  the  Hexaemeron  were 
especially  valued.  (4)  The  very  numerous  epistles 
are  an  important  source  of  contemporaneous 
church  history.  His  three  **  Canonical  Epistles  " 
give  a  clear  idea  of  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  church- 
discipline.  (5)  The  liturgies  bearing  the  name 
of  Basil  (ed.  with  transl.  by  J.  N.  W.  B.  Robertson, 
London,  1894),  in  their  present  form,  are  not  his 
work,  but  they  nevertheless  preserve  the  true 
recollection  of  Basil's  activity  in  this  field  in  for- 
mularising  liturgical  prayers  and  promoting  church* 
song.  (6)  A  fruit  of  Basil's  studies  with  his  friend 
Gregory  in  their  monkish  loneliness  is,  finally,  the 
PhUokalia,  an  anthology  (fhriUgium)  from  the 
works  of  Origen  (ed.  J.  A.  Robinson,  Cambridge, 
1893).  The  best  edition  of  Basil's  works  is  that  of 
J.  Gamier  and  Prudence  Maran  (3  vols.,  Paris, 
1721-30),  reprinted  in  MPO,  xxix-xxxii.  The 
"  Holy  Spirit,"  homilies  of  the  Hexaemeron,  and 
letters  are  translated  in  NPNF,  viii. 

G.  EbCqbb. 


Bibuookapht:  The  soutom,  beridet  Baail's  own  works,  un 
the  eulociefl  of  Oregoiy  NawanBen.  Qresory  of  Nyasa.  and 
Ephraem  Syrus,  also  notices  in  Soorates.  Soaomen,  Theo- 
doret, '  Philoetorgiua,  and  Rufiniu,  and  in  Jerome,  D^ 
9vr.  m.,  and  Photiua.  BiUio^itea.  Of  the  volumi- 
notia  litentore  mention  may  be  nuuie  of  E.  Fiakm, 
iiu(U  hiBtoruiUfe  et  Uttiraire  ntr  SL  BatHe,  Paria,  1800; 
F.  B6hringer,  Die  Kirehe  Ckristi  und  ihn  Zeugen,  toI. 
▼ii.  Stuttgart.  1875;  F.  Loofa.  Buttathiua  wm  SebaaU  und 
tfM  Chronoloois  der  batilianiacken  Briefe,  Halle,  1897. 
Consult  also  the  works  on  patrology  and  history  of  doc- 
trine. For  the  literature  consult  S.  F.  W.  Hoffmann. 
BibliographiBchM  Lexicon  der  geeamnUen  Litteratur  det 
Grieeken,  i,  407-421.  Leipsio,  1838;  U.  Chevalier.  RSper- 
toire  dee  eoureee  hieioriquee  du  mot/en  doe.  Nos.  234  and 
2446.  Paris,  1877-88.  There  is  a  life  in  English  by  R.  F. 
Smith.  The  Fathere  for  Bnglieh  Readere,  London.  1881. 
Consult  also  P.  Schaff.  Hieton/  of  the  Chrietian  Chvrdi,  in, 
803-003.  New  York.  1884;  J.  H.  Newman's  three  esaays 
on  the  Triaie  of  Baeil,  Laboure  of  BaeiU  and  Baeil  and 
Ortoory  in  vol.  iu  of  his  Hielorieal  Sketchee,  London,  1873; 
and  the  long  article  in  DCB,  i.  282-297. 

BASIL  OF  SELEUCIA:  Bishop  of  Seleucia  in 
Isauria.  He  was  against  Eutyches  at  the  Synod  of 
Constantinople  in  448,  but  for  him  at  Ephesus  in 
449,  and  escaped  deposition  at  Chalcedon  in  451 
only  by  again  changing  his  vote.  In  458,  with  the 
other  Lsamian  bishops,  he  gave  an  answer  to  the 
emperor  Leo  I  favorable  to  Chalcedon  and  against 
Timotheus  iElurus  (cf.  the  docimient  in  Mansi, 
vii,  559-563;  see  Timothbus  ^Blurus).  His  extant 
woriu  are  forty-one  sermons  in  pompous  style  and 
dependent  on  Chrysostbm  (cf.  Photius,  cod.  clxviii) 
and  a  writing  on  the  life  of  St.  Thecla  (cf .  R.  A.  Lip- 
sius.  Die  apohrypken  ApoetelgeschichUn,  ii,  part  1, 
Brunswick,  1887,  p.  426).  They  are  in  Jlf  PG,  bcxxv. 

G.  KatGER. 

BiBUOoKAraT:  Fabridus-Harles,  BiUioiheea  OriBea,  ix.  00- 
07.  Hamburg.  1804;  Hefele,  ConeUienoeecMichte,  ii.  paa- 
aim.  Eng.  transL,  vol.  iii. 

BASILIANS:  Monks  or  nims  following  the  rule 
of  St.  Basil,  who  introduced  the  cenobitic  life  into 
Asia  Minor,  and  is  said  to  have  founded  the  first 
monastery  there.  The  rules  which  he  gave  this 
community  connected  active  industry  and  devo- 
tional exercises  in  regular  succession,  day  and  night, 
—one  meal  a  day,  consisting  of  bread  and  water, 
very  little  sleep  during  the  hours  before  midnight; 
prayers  and  singing,  morning,  noon,  and  evening; 
work  in  the  fields  during  forenoon  and  afternoon; 
etc.  These  rules  were  further  developed  and  com- 
pleted by  Basil's  ascetic  writings.  After  the  separa- 
tion between  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches,  Ba- 
sil's rule  became  almost  the  exclusive  regulation  of 
monastic  life  in  the  Eastern  Church;  so  that  a 
"  Basilian  "  simply  means  a  monk  of  the  Greek 
Church.  Li  the  Western  Church  the  rule  of  Basil 
was  afterward  completely  superseded  by  that  of 
Benedict  of  Nursia.  Nevertheless,  Basilian  monas- 
teries, acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope, 
are  still  lingering  in  Sicily  and  in  the  Slavonian 
countries.    See  Basil,  Saint,  thb  Great;  Monab- 

TICI8M. 
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